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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


1 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharasntra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company's headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world's chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowilatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 
consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 


give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay 


East and West 


Anglo-Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Anglo-Sindi 


Sindhi 


Sindi 


Zemindar Gazette 


Marathi 


Pudhari 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Sukkur 


Mirpur 
Khas 


Baroda 


Daily 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


John Wallace, C of E, 


English, Age 50 
Behramji Merwanji 
Malobart 

Parsi, Age 55 


Manilal Ichchharam 
Desai 
Hindu, Age 32 


Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 


Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 


Vasudev Purshottam 
Sathe 
Hindu, Age 32 


1,000 


1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


600 


1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Sshastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act 0f1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


“| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of 
Superior quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides 
to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the material. As with all printed 
sources the inking is variable. Darker and lighter inks, or a dark ink and a light 
pencil note, can appear on the same page. There are instances when the paper 
has been badly stained, discoloured, or faded with exposure to light over a period 
of time. Some pages are torn, crumpled or cropped. Occasionally volumes have 
been tightly bound and material is slightly obscured in the inner margin. The 
curvature towards the spine of such volumes inevitably results in some distortion 
of the text. Sometimes the original paper is quite thin and this results in 
showthrough which can make the print difficult to read. Every effort has been 
made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more 
than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless 
these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique 
collection and every effort has been made to ensure that this microform 
publication meets the standards established by the Association for Information 
and Image Management (AIIM), the American National Standards Institute 
(ANSI) and prevailing European standards. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents. are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what | is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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+ ay List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
We aa (As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 
2 cee } 
‘Bie “Mo, | Name of Publication. | Where Published,| dition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Cireula- 
ee | ENGLISH. 
| | l Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...; Weekly «. —...| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 — 800 
a4 2 | Daily ‘Telegraph and Poona .., ose] SUT en «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... ae! B5C 
Deccan Herald. 
3 | East and West ... vel Bombay .e. »»-| Monthly... -| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi; 54. 1,000 
\. 4 | Indian Social Reformers.) Do. ... «| Weekly... _—...| Kam&kshi Natarfjan B.A; Hindu (Madrdasi 500 
‘ : Brdéhman) ; 40. 
J 5 Indian Spectator, Voice of | Do. eee eee Do. eee ee Behramji MerwaAnji Malabari, J. P °5 Parsi ; 575 
vs India and Champion. 54, 
vy: > 6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. eoo| Monthly ee} John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 ses 900 
"\ ) 7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi o o+| Weekly ... +++} Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil); 31 ove 600 
noe 8 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... veo] Daily — ove »-| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 see 200 
} 9 | Mahrdatta... eee eco} POONA eee o»+| Weekly ... --| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;! 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 33. 
10 | Muslim Herald ... | Bombay...  .../ Daily ... «| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir; 900 
Muhammadan ; 38. a 
11 | Oriental Review ... coe} D0. ave ooo) Weekly evs -+-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 39 ove 450 
’, 33 | Patrick oo = coe weet D0, ane Do. +» | Bhdgubhéi Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
é (Jain); 33. 
13 | Phoenix ... eo» | Karachi ,, »+:| Bi-weekly e+! Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 ... 850 
} 4 
at 14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ,,, aoe} Daily ave e+! Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 . 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times ... .».| Bombay... | Weekly .., +! John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..| 1,200 
16 | Sind Gazette eee eee} Karachi «6 ...| Bi-weekly «++! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 oee ae 500 
| 
17 | Sind Journal oe ...| LLyderabad | Weekly ... — ee«| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil) ; 800 
40. 
18 Sind.Times ee. eee Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Kh4nchand Réhumal : Hindu (Amil) ; 40 eee 900 
| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
19 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar ...| Bombay. _—«..| Daily .., «| N4ndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 54 ws»| 8,000 
20 Apakshap4t eee eee Surat eee ope Weekly eee ee | Diash&h Pestanji Ghadiali ; Pérsi eee ee: eee 
21 | A’rya Prakash oo = + Bombay ov ee! Do. ---| Motilal Tribhowandd4s Dalal; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
| Bania); 38. 
22 | Broach Mitra... | Broach ,,, eee| Do. e+! Trikamlaél Karindth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
. ; Kshatriya) ;. 25. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser _,..| Ahmedabad Do. ... | Narotamd4s PrAnjiwand4s Shethna; Hinde} 660 
ie = (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
24 | Deshi Mitra oe = see| Surat oe «| Do . -»»| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);! 1,400 
36-6 
25 | Gujarati ... vie o+-| Bombay eee mo ee ...|Ichh4r4m Surajrém Desd#i; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
Bania); 54. 
26 Gujarat Mitra eee eee Surat eee eee Do. © eee Seeman Jamshedji > Parsi H 47 eee ees 700 
27 | Gujaréti Punch ... | Ahmedabad | Do. icc s+] Som4l4l Mangaldds Sh&h; Hindu (Mesri] 1,500 
pa Bania) ; 30. 
28 | Hindi Punch... ..| Bombay «| Do, ; .«| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 a 800 
: 29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ey coe} Dow coe | Daily - xo .-.| Pirozshéh J eh4ngir Marzbén ;M.A., Parsi; 32} 4,000 
+ 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. lk 4 ie Weekly eee eee Framji Cawasji Mehta > P&rsi ; 58 eee ees 2,400 : 
. | 7 , 
31 | Kathidwdr News... wae - et i -»-| Jamshedji Fradmji; Parsi; 43 ... ee. = 400 
82 | Kathidwdr Times ve] Do. see ee Bi-weekly —...| MA&vji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 26 0 800 
33 Parsi «ee a Bombay eee eee Weekly eee ee Jehéngir Sorabji Taleyarkh&n ; P4rsi ; 83 ee- 1,000 
ey 34 | Praja Bandhu .. | Ahmedabad ...) Do, ,,. Jeth4l4l Umedr§m; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,700 
: man) , 40, | 
con 2250—1a 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


© €ie 


Phlonji Barjorji DesSi; Parsi; 55 ... 


Daily a0 Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— et 
ee eae Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;| ~ a ‘f 
i; 40. , 
| (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39, 
Shri SayAji Vijays §...| Baroda...  ...| Weekly... _...|MA&nekl4l Amb&rém Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 29.). 4,200 . : 
Sury4 Prakdésh eee ees Surat eee eee Do. | eee oor Umedrim Nagindas . Hindu (Bania) H 28 eee 200 . 
AnGcio-Mara’THI, ) 
| 
89 | Christian Citizen ... ee+| POONA eee ».| Monthly... ...| Bh4skar NA&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 350 
| Presbyterian ; 34. 
40 | Dnyén Chakshu ... o+| Do. oso _—ove| Weekly ... y.| W&man Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
Brahman); 49, 
41 Dny4noday& eee eee Bombay... eee Do. eee Gee Rev. Mr. J. K. Abbott eee see pee 660 
42 | Dnydn Prakash ,,, ...| Poona wo. «| Daily oo «..| (1) Hari N&rf&yan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 2,000 
| Br&hman); 40. 
| (2) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu ) 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, { 
: 48 Dny&n Prakash ees eee Do. eee ee Weekly eee ee Do. Do. eee 3,000 


44 | Indu Prakdsh ,,, e+] Bombay... a Daily ... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 1,500 
Manager being Dfimodar Sfvldram Yande; 

| Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

45 | Native Opinion ... ost Dog coe ss ass| Weekly ... — oes] Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu(Chitpé-| 1,000 
wan Bréhman); 36. 

46 |Samarth .,,, eee oon | Kolhfpur oe ae ene ——— N ~~ Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 

Brahman) ; 38. 

47 | Sardes4i Vijay% ... oe} Savantvadi iol: a ...| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 625 

Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

48 | Shri Sayd4ji Vijaya e».| Bombay... wt ae te eee —— SdAvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 

49 Shri Shahu eee soc] Satdra cee eos Do. eee poe vane Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhada Braéh- 100 

man); 28. 

50 | Subodh Patrika ... «« | Bombay ... ee eas «| Dwarka#ndth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 

: 32. | 

51 | Sudhdrak ... eee e-| Poona .., nad Pe ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,000 


p&wan Brahman); 40. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


52 | O Anglo-Lusitdno o-| Bombayee ws+| Weekly ,.. ee.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 49. 900 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


53 Al-Hag eee eee bee Kardachi (Sind) eee Weekly eee eee Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 30 ;and Abdul 1,200 


Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
54 Prabhat eee a es: H y d era b A d Bi-weekly wate Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84, eos 500 


é (Sind 
» ...| Weekly ,. »»»| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 


55 Musifir eee on eee Do. 
66 {Sindhi ...  ...  —«s.| Sukkur(Sind) ...) Do. ... — ...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 84, eo} 1,000 
57 |Sookree ... iat -++| Karachi (Sind)...| Do. ‘see .».| Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 58 ove 150 


EnawiisH, Mara’tHI AND 


GousaBa'TI. | | 

e | 58 | Baroda Vateal ., n.| Baroda «. —...| Weekly ... ...| Rdmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ..| | 1,199 
“Wee 59 | Hind Vijay’... pak seen eek ae. 0 ia Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania);| 600 

. } ENGLISH AND KANAREsE. | 

- | 60 | Hindustén Samdchér-...| Dh&rwfr »».| Weekly... ...| N&rayanr4o Shrinivés Gadagkar and Girdhar 200 

ig j Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 

otis ; mans); 30 & 35. 
a EnGiisH, Portucurse 
B: AND CONCANIM, 
ay : 61 |ALuz ... i. ses} Bombay... vos| Weeklynee ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... ooo} 1,200 
3 4 62 |OBombaense .,,  .,./ Do, = | Do. se  .,.| As Gomes; Goanese Christian; 46 ... .../ 600 
a oes GusarATI. | | ; 
— ' 63 Akhbér-e-Islém ...  ,,.) Bombay... ,,.| Daily so — ox - a ae Muhammad; Muhammadan;} 2000 _.. 
ae f | emon) ; 43. . 
64 | A’tyavix i - tik. Leh Meares Groind Pageddr ; Hindu (Shenvi);} 1,000 
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65 | Bharat Jivan ...  +-|Bombay...  +«»| Monthly —__...| D&hyabhai Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 f 
| : rathi Brahman) ; 34. | q 
66 | Bombay Samfchér | Do. so om] Daily... ov . <r ee Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 .# 
i; 39. y. 
67 | Broath Samfchér... eee} Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi ; Pférsi ; 52 see eee 400 ¥ 
68 | Bulser Vartamén... = -.-| Bulsir (Surat) ...) Do. ... ove eteces as 4 
69 “Cutch-Kesari we oes] Bombayse s+] “Do, ace a s.| DAmji R&vji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bania);} 1,000 a 
30. a 
. 70 | Din Mani ... eee eos} Broach os. soo] Fortnightly “Benia) — Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 I 
71 | Dnydnottejak ... | Ahmedabad ...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 : 
times a month, . 
72 | Evening Jéme ave sos] Bombay 0. see Daily _,.| Pirozshah Jeh#ngir Marzbin, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
73 | Gujarit ... oe see] Nadifld (Kaira) ...| Published thrice gy awe Hindu (Visa Khadayata} 500 
a month. 1&) 5 Svs 
74 Isl4m Gazette eee eee Amreli (Baroda- Weekly ee eee Ibr4him Daud ; 38 ; Abdulla Ismail ; 29 760 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). + 
75 Jain Vijaya eee oe Bombay ees eos Do. eee ee — ’ Hindu (Dasha Shimali 1,800 Oo Gan 
ania) ; ° 
76 | Jém-e-Jahanooma ee ee < ie wae ...| Ratansh4w Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 38 ove 600 
ae Kuira Times Pee »o-| Nadifid (Kaira) ...) Do. see ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 ' 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ... cos] Kaira eee aa ae ae ,..| ahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
79 Kathidwar Samfch4r eee Ahmedabad — Do, — tine mo Peg J agjiwan Dave ; Hindu (Brah- 650 
man); 46. 
80 | Khabardér + eee] Bombay ees] Do. coo _—eee| Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; 500 | 
Muhammadan (Suni); 36. 
81 Khedut woe ooe eee Baroda vee vee Fortnight] y one Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 | 
82 | Lok Mitr& ses eee] Bombay «+. «++| Bi-weekly i coher. Maénekji Minocheber-Homji, B.A.;} 1,000 
rsi ; 39. : 
83 | Mahi Kéntha Gazette ...) Sddra .. «| Weeklyeoe so. —— “rey Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| § 750 
réhman); 45. | 
84 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... eoe| Bombay s+| Daily sos we. | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Maham- 700 | 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. ; 
85 Navséri Patrika .. cos] Navsari coe hie Weekly ail Pe Ta P rénvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) ; 33. 
86 | Navséri Prakash ... eco} Do. ove non ok ra Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... os 800 
87 | Political Bhomiyo seo| Ahmed4b4d = w..| Do. cee ww. ae Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham-} 450 
an ; 265. 
88 | Praja Mitr& oes -.-| Karachi... »»+| Bi-weekly ..| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Anditch 275 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
89 | Praja Pok&r ooo «soe Surat, 44, ose] Weekly... _,.,| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 wel 500 
90 en and Indian| Ahmedabad .| Do. ... ...| Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh&h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. i 26. | 
91 | Saty Vakta ., «| Do. » «| Fortnightly  ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s; Bindu (Das Shrim4li) 550 
Bania); 43. 
92 |Sind Vartamdn ... «+» | KarAchi ... ooo] Weekly vee oN net Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 Rot 600 
93 | Surat Akhb&r ex. occ] URS cco eee} Dow ,..| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... we 800 
94 | Swadesh Hit + | Bombay...  ..| Monthly... _...| Kavi Bhagw4nl4l Dungershi Pathak wo =o) 
| HINDI. . 
si Bichhu 200 eee eee Bombay... ees Monthly... eee 000 000 sa | 
96 |Shri Dnydnsigar Sam4-| Bombay... «| Do. «+ —se| Jamakpras#d Labooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 3 
char. , Bréhman); 80, 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. .., oes] Weekly ..  oss| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengéli) 6,200 ; 
char. : Brahman) ; 46. : 
KaNarREse. | 4 
98 | Digvijay’ ... 4. 4] Gadag . (Dhér-| Weekly .. ...|Shankrépa Gudiyd4ppa Basrimara ; Hindu) 156 a 
war. | (Devang) ; 40. a 
con 2260—2 e 


99) Karnftak Patri and| Dharwar... i 250 
Rete : : aya. 
. | Karnétak Vaibhav es-| Bijapur ... Anréji a ee Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth; 800 
| Brahman) ; 46, | 
” RS ae | Karnétak Vritt eee ee Dharwar eee Do. eee ee (1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar ; Hindu 600 ' 
aS | (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. | 
Be og B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; : 
Bere 102 | Lok Bandhu oo ©§6=sse |" Do ue Oe wn ee Gururao R&ghavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 800 
es ce (Deshasth Brahman); 44, 
ae 108 | Rasik Ranjini... ».| Gadag (Dhar-| Do. ,., oj Gaurishankar R4mpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
war). Bra@hman); 44, 


104 | Vaégdevi .. ~~... | Dhérwér -»»| Monthly ees Ger Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Ling4yat); 75 
ate ‘ 
ae Marita. 


~*~" 108 | Aronodays ©... | Théna .., «| Weekly... _«..| Dhondo Kashinith Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 600 
: 54 Bréhman); 25. 


106 | A’rydvart ... eee e:| Dhulia (West} Do. . | Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 500 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
107 | Audit .. .. — ...| Sholdpur ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,000 ( 


| Brahman) ; 35. 
108 | Bakul __ssa4.. see ee-| Ratndziri ove] Weekly ove ...| Hari Dharmardj Gdndhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 400 
109 | Bande Matarim ... es.| POONA eco - Re: a ...| Hari Raghun4th Bhagwat; Hindu (Brdhman). 


110 Bhdla eee eee ee. Do. ee ee Published thrice al Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 5,000 

| } month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; $1. 

111 | Bhagwa Zenda... — oe. W4i (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... ae "Rites: 3. Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 

7 3 rahman); 27. 

112 Belgaum Samachdr ...| Belgaum... »..| Weekly ... »».| Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
43. 


113 | Chandrak4nt eee .».| Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
gaum). pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
114 |Chandroday’ ..... ».| Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. .., _ ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan' 200 
girl). Brahman); 43. | 
115 Chikitsak eee eee coe Belgaum eee Do. eee one Margesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Br’h- 1,000 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe; 


ee | 3 - Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) ; 39. ; 
va 116 | Deshakélavartamin ...| Erandol §(East} Do. ... —,,.| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth| 325 
H Khandesh). Brdhman) ; 35. 


117 | Dharm... os ...| W4i (Satara) ve Do. wo evel yo we Mx Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
| r&@hman) ; 02, 


oe 118 | Dh@rwér Vritt .. «| Dharwar — a ...| S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 490 
“ 119 | Dinbandhu ‘ie se+| Bombay ove an a os eo} VAsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40. | 1,200 
120 | Dny4nSigar 4. | Kolhapur a a oe — Yas Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah-| 360 ) 
7 , man); 43. -_ 
12] | Hindu Punch. __...| Thana ... o.| Do. ... — oos| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 3,100 
| Brahman); 41. 
122 | Hindu Vijay’... .»..| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...) Anandr#o Balkrishna MRa&ngnekdér; Hindu 400 
girl). (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 
128 | Jagadddarsh one ».| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ...| Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
. | pawan Brahman); 54. : 
z 124 | Jagateumfchér ...  .,.| Thana ... ...| Do. oo  ¢.| Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA, LLB; 500 
wi Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
os 125 Kal eve ere ees Poona eee ees Do, eee ees Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 7,000 
me, | | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
~ iia 126 | Kalpataru... ... — +»| SholApur eos] Doe ...  oee| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
ee Brahman); 60. 
ee 127 | Karmanuk eae o++| POONA eee oe. i a »».| Hari Nardy an Apte ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 4,000 
io Bréhman) ; 40. 
oe 128 | Kesari ... «s. «| Do. 4. «| Do. oo — ,,.| BAl Gangidhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B; Hindu| 20,000 
ya (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
a 129 | Khandesh Samfchér _...| Parola (East|Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 1,000 
i Khandesh), (Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 28, 
ity ; : 
eee 180 | Khéndesh Vaibhav __...| Dhuiia (West Weekly ..  4..| Yadav Bélkrishua Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
ee Khandesh) . Bréhman) ; 41. | 
a 131 | Kumtha Vritt =o. fei — (Kana-| Do. ,.. o0% — Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 250 eee 
/ ra). wat) ; 51. | | 
: oe : 132 | Loka Banchu 4 = {| Tésgacn (Satara).} Do. ..  «..| Bhikéii Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 150 
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MaritHi—continued. 


| Madhukar wo. sss 
Mahérdshtraé Vritt 
‘Mod Vritt a. 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Munmukshu 
Nagar Samfchér... 


| N&sik Vritt a 


Nydya Sindhu .,., © 


Paisa Fund eee eee 


| Pandhari Mitra eee eos 


ae oC ee 


Prabhat ... — 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakésh ... ad 


Prakdshak oe ees 
Pratod eee eee os 
Réghav Bhushan... _,.. 


Samalochak wei 


Satya Shodhak eee eee 
Shivaji Vijaya eee eee 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Shubh Suchak eee oes 
Sudhakar eee cee eee 


Sumant ... 


Swarajya ee eee 


Vidya Vilas eee eee 
Vichari eee eee 


Vihari 


Vishvavritt ut ad 


Vividh Duy4n Vistér 


Vrittas@r ... cee 
Vrittasudha coe 
7. 
<. 


SANSKRIT. 


| SanritayAdini 


| Wai (Sat4ra) " 


Where Published. Edition, 
»..| Vengurla (Ratnf-/ Weekly... ~~... 
giri). : 
»».| Belgaum ot ae 
oo | SAtETA oe 000} ~=9§. Deane 
oo] W&i (Satéra) ..| Dor oes 
»».| Bombay... ooo} Daily ,., 
<a ee »».| Weekly ,,, 
oa ecco DO. coe 
..| Ahmednagar ,..j} Do ... 
Nasik ..,. eco] Dow oon 
Ahmednagar .... Do ... 
Bombay ... ++! Monthly 
Pandharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... 
. lépur). 
Belgaum eee! Do. 
..| Dhulia (West-| Monthly 
Khandesh), 
--| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... 
—_— a 
Bijapur Do. ose 
-| Islampur(Satdra).} Do. ... 
Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. ces 
..| Bijapur »++| Monthly 
Ratnagiri »--| Weekly ... 
Sholépur --| Monthly 
ese} Do. — ove -| Weekly ... 
Satara ss. eco} Dow — coe 
Pen (Kolaba) pe De. ees 
..| Karad (Satd@ra)...| Do, 
| Sholapur eo+| Do. ove 
Kolhapur +++] Bi-weekly 
K4rw4yr (Kanara).! Published thrice 
»e-| Bombay vee 00 Weekly.” 
Kolhapur e+} Monthly... 
»--| Bombay vee od . 2 
».| Wai (Satara) «| Weekly ... 
| Satara o« Do. owe 
eee ae 
s+ Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly 
lapur). 
“a Weekly ,.. 


..| bakshuman 


..| Shridhar Hari Limaye; 


.| Lakshman Mahadevy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 30. 


..| Janfrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 


wat Br4hman); 31. 
Péndurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
42. 


-,.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 29. 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawsn Bréhman) ; 37. 
Do. do. o00 


Ramchandra P&ngdrkar; Hindu 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 36. 


.| Vishwanath Gangéraém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 


mali); 26. 


..| Rangnéth Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Brahman); 24. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 33. 


.|}Govind Sakhd4rém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 43. 
V4man Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


..| Govind Kadshindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 


..| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 43. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman); 383. 


..|Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman); 32. 


..| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashdlkar; Hindu (Kar- 


hada Brahman) ; 25. 


.| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


about 55 or 55. 
Trimbak Gurun4th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman); 30. 
Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 26. 
Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 


..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KamAthi) ; 49 
..| Ramchandra Appéiji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Bréhman) ; 6 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman). 

(1) Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 


.| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hirdu (Kon- 


kanastha Brahman); 36. 


..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Br@hman); 22. | 
Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


.| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, B,A.; Hindu 


(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 
Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
(1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni — «we. eee 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gau 
Saraswat Brahman). 


| 


pawan Brahman) ; 05. 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; 
Brahman); 43. 


.| Nama Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 4l. 


...| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hinda (Chitpdwan 


Appa Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
(Desh 


asth Brvhman) ; 83. 
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Sukkur (Sind) ... , Shime-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muhan- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


Lérkhaéna (Sind) . = Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); ; 


Karachi (Sind) ... Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
| Sind Kesary Shikérpur (Sind) . Chelférém Ménghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43 


Urpv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywela 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur ...| Do. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 538. 
Deccan Review ... Do. Zéfar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 


(North Indian) ; 32. 
Guru Ghantal Punch ecceee 
Habib-ul-Akhbér ... Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 


Baig ; Muhammadan ; 45. 
Mouléna Ponch .,,, Muhammad Yusuff 


Mufid-e-Rosger_... Do. Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
: Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr Daily  e Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


GuzaRa’tI aND HInpi. 


Jain ove Weekly ». Bhégubhéi Fatechand Ké4rbhéri; Hindu 
(Sh4wak Bania); 32. 
Jain Mitra a Fortnightly Gopaldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


MaRra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrike ,.. Bégalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 365. 


ell 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been-examined during the week. 
No, 74 occasionally contains English articles, 
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Folitics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The New Year’s Honours list is always an important affair. But 

i a git if has the unpleasant knack of satisfying nobody 
Tada. Baten, ner New and offending many. This year’s list is no excep- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 2nd tion........... Bombay has ever been treated in a 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Akhbdr-e- step-motherly fashion, In the long list published 
=") (19), 3rd_ i yesterday there is only one name on the Bombay 
se”, Site Bok mn ts) a side which at once catches attention. A O.LE. 
de has been conferred upon Mr. F.G. Selby, Director 


Jan., Eng. cois. ; . 
of Public Instruction. The honour will give universal 


satisfaction thdugh it has come rather late in the day. The late Principal 


of the Deccan College has a unique record. He has fully demonstrated by his 
example what can be done by personal influence. While Government 
talked of making their institutions ‘model ones’ they did nothing. But 
for Mr. Selby’s long connection with the Deccan College what would it 
have been—aye, what indeed! Government have only honoured thems 
selves by honouring him. By-the-bye, we wonder on what principle these 
baubles are distributed: perhaps on no principle.......... Why not appoint a 


‘Commission of the disappcinted gentry to investigate into the matter 2” 


[The Akhbdir-e-Soudagar writes:—This year’s Honours list is undoubtedly 
disappointing. We have nothing but praise to offer for the honour Cone to 
Mr. Selby in recognition of his memorable services to the cause of education; 
but at the same time, we cannot help expressing our regret to find that Gov- 
ernment should not have deemed any other gentleman from the Bombay 
Presidency fit to be honoured. Mr, Bamanji Mody is the only Parsi gentle- 
man figuring on the list. We fail to see why the claims of the natives of this 
country and especially of this Presidency have been so woefully neglected 
this time. The Indidin Spectator writes :—‘Itis not the least merit of the 
list of New Year Honours that there is scarcely one name on it which can be 
justly cavilled at. Starting with the name best known to Bombay, we may 
say that no name has deserved the distinction conferred on Mr. Selby so well as 
that already distinguished educationist. Like Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Selby is 
known as an ideal Professor, in every sense a friend, philosopher and guide 
to his students. The Deccan College is to-day mostly what Mr. Selby has 
made it. He loves his work and lives for it, It is this class of Englishmen 
we should like to see working with Mr. Morley, indifferent alike to the smiles 
of the executive and the cheers of the undiscerning multitude. Among 
other names honoured by His Majesty’s Government, Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum and the Nawab of Rdmpur stand out prominent,’ The 


- Rdst Goftér writes:—‘The Honours list this year is a tame affair. No 


popular leaders, no idols of the people figure in the Gazette. Here and 
there a sprinkling of official celebrities who have won their laurels outside 
the official bureau meets the eye; but their number is small. The lesser 
distinctions are not much coveted as they are often lavished without discrimi- 
nation. A gentleman by birth and quality does not hold himself clevated when 
he is picked out for an honour which is shared with others by a Police subor- 
dinate......... Lhe C.8.1., which is conferred on Mr, Belgrami, is an honour 
done to the community of which he is a shining light. <A similar honour 
awarded to Mr. Gupta might have pleased the Hindus.’’] 


g. Referring to the Mutiny Veterans’ Dinner recently given in England 

the Bhdla observes :—Of course, it is but fitting that 

Adverse comments on the the English people should honour the Mutiny veterans 
Mutiny V wy ng f _ who risked their lives for the safety of the British 
ware f110), Ist Jan. + ‘Smpire during the Mutiny of 1857. These veterans 
have also laid us under heavy obligations, for, had it 

not been for them, we should not have been under the most enlightened of 
Governments, and would have been deprived of the innumerable blessings which 
we have derived from it, viz., enervating education, oft-recurring famines, plague, 
which isa result of famine, the partition of Bengal, deportation of persons without 
trial, the Prevention of Meetings Act, &c. But this matter is capable of being 
viewed from another standpvuint also. ‘The great disturbance of 1857 is called a 
Mutiny by the English, but was it really one?, Was is not, in the eyes of God, 


a grand but unsuccessfulattempt at regaining national independence? From 


con 2250—3 
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statesman’s point of view, the dinner was an egregious blunder,: It is not 

surprising that Lord Curzon and Lord Roberts, who are eazer to sing the praises 
of the Empire in season and out of season, should have taken a leading part in 
getting up the entertainment, but it is really a matter for surppise and regret 
that the King-Emperor, whose love for the people is known throughout the 
world, should have wounded the feelings of his Indian subjects by publicly 
manifesting his Royal sympathy with the above movement, | 


*3. The action of the Transvaal authorities in enforcing the anti-Asiatic 
legislation against the Indian settlers, because of 
Disapproval of the attitude their refusal to submit to humiliating and oppressive 
of the Transvaal Govern- regulations, is being resented throughout the length 
ment towards Indian settlers gnd breadth of India........... If the object of the 
in ae Colony. anti-Asiatic legislation is to prevent an infiux of 
wardats (25), 5th Jan., ag a ; 7 ‘ 
Eng. cols.; Parsi (23), Sth Asiatics into the Transvaal and not to cruelly drive 
Jan., Eng. cols. out those who have for years peacefully resided 
and traded in that Jand, it would not have been 
impossible to devise some system for their identification without making 
it offensive and humiliating to them.,.............. When Mr. Rees gravely 
points out that the question excites no one in India except the agitators, he 
only betrays inexcusable ignorance of the feeling of keen resentment and 
indignation that kas been roused in the breast of every intelligent 
Indian. Again, Mr. Rees seems to entertain a very poor notion about 
the British Empire and its ideals when he asks the Indian immigrants 
and their countrymen in India to accept the situation in a spirit of resigna- 
tion, if not of contentment. It is not very edifying to contemplate that 
neither His Majesty the King-Emperor nor the British Government can 
do anything to assist the Indian settlers in South Africa in maintaining 
their dignity and the integrity of their rights and privileges as citizens 
of the British Empire. Wedo not know if the Transvaal Government are 
prepared to send ten thousand Indians to jail or to summarily deport them, 
Our countrymen in the ‘'ransvaa! are determined to stand out for their rights 
and even to suffer the penalties of the law rather than submit to it. It remains 
to be seen whether the British Government are prepared to quietly witness the 
tyrannical enforcement of a much-hated law and to suffer His Majesty’s 
subjects to undergo imprisonment for not submitting to a humiliating regula- 
tion, Christianity, Christian Government and Christian civilisation, are 
on their trial, and thirty crores of Indians will have an opportunity of 
deciding whether they area power for good or a mockery, pure and simple. 
It is deplorable that the grievances of our countrymen in the Transvaal 
could not be taken up by the last Congress on account of its own tragic col- 
lapse. But since the feeling on the subject is unanimous both amongst Anglo- 
Indians and Indians, cannot a Sheriff’s meeting be convened at an early date 
and an earnest appeal forwarded to His Majesty the King-Emperor and the 
British Government to intervene and arrive at some compromise accept- 
able to both Indians and the ‘Transvaal? ‘That is the least that can be asked 
for. Properly speaking, the british Government should by this time have 
exercised their prerogative to disallow the ‘Transvaal Immigration Act. Are 
we to suppose that they, too, wish to see the Indians driven out of South 
Africa? It is for them to answer the question to their eternal credit or 
discredit.”” [The Parsi writes :—‘‘ The position of the Iudians in South Africa 
has for some time been acute, and becomes still more so with the coming in force 
of the abominable Immigration Act on January Ilst...... The policy of passive 
resistance to the registration ordinance seems to have been generally accepted, 
and, we believe, will be successful if persisted in, aszit would be difficult to 
arrest and deport 7,000 persons, and the attempt to do so would rouse a storm 
of indiguation.”’] 


os 


4, “The tragedy of South Africa is rapidly nearing its finale. In a few 
ne eg ee days the curtain will fall on the untold miseries and 
enn eriew (11), Ist sufferings of thousands of His Majesty’s subjects, 
| About 7,000 Indians will be forced to quit the 
country. Already many are arrested and imprisoned for disobeying the hated 
law of registration........... In spite of all this these men have made a firm stand 
for their rights and liberties under the British flag. It will be anindelible stain 
on this flag that even it cannot afford protection to thousands of poor men who 


are among the most loyal subjects of the Crown, We are looking on 


helplessly with bated breath on this tragedy. When it will have been 
played out we shall say ‘kismet’ in true Oriental fashion. A strange apathy 
seems to have seized our leaders with regard to this question. If anything 
is to be done, it ought to be done quickly. Appeals to the supreme 
Government are of no avail. It is impoteat before its white Colonial 
subjects and so has lost sight of all its sacred pledges. There is no other 
recourse left but evacuation. England even if she looks to her self-interest 
only in this matter ought not to allow this, for it will put a heavy strain on 
the loyalty of the Indians. India is a bright gem in the Imperial diadem. 
Is she prepared to risk this for the sake of not offending the Colonies? She 
can undo all the evil effects even now by one bold stroke of statesmanship. 
Willshe doit? ‘he tale of sufferings unfolded by South African delegates 
before the Moderates’ Convention was harrowing in its details. What has 
Christian England to say in answer to this? Is it a precept of Christ that the 
rightful possessions of a man should be taken away from him by force and he 
be driven away out over the seas ? ” 


5. News has been received iu this country that the Boer Government has 
issued warrants for the arrest and prosecution of Mr. 
Gandhi and some other ieading Indians in the ‘Transvaal 
for refusing to submit to registration. This news will, no doubt, break the hearts 
of the Indians in this country. What Indian is there whom his inability to help 
his oppressed fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal will not cause to hate himself 
and those who have reduced him to sucha helpless plight? Many persons 
had hoped that the Imperial Goverament would not sanction the inhuman law 
passed by the Transvaal Government, but their hope is shattered on hearing that 
the King-Emperor has given his assent to that law. It is a disgrace to the prestige 
of the Empire that His Majesty should have given his assent to such an oppres- 
sive law. O rulersof the Empire, you embrace the Boers but sputn the 
Indians, though the latter are as much British subjects as the former. Such 
is your impartiality and such your ideas of equality! ‘This is the way in which 
you requite the services of those who helped you to the best of their power when 

ou were being harassed by the Boers! Butwhy should weblame you? Your 
conduct only proves that blood is ‘thicker than water. Some people, however, 
had hoped that the Boers, who had suffered the blood of so many of their 
countrymen to be shed onthe altar of independence, would cf their own 
accord repeal the above law out of admiration for the indomitable pluck and 
perseverance and the ardent desire for independence shown by the Indians. But 
this hope appears to be groundless, because the Boers appear to be ready to 
perpetrate any monstrosity for enforcing the above law, They ardently desire 
independence for themselves, bat wish others to remain under their yoke for ever. 
This trait in the character of the Western races -really baffles all description. — 
According to their Scriptures, it is a characteristic of Satan. Who knows but 
that they may have derived it from the Prince of Darkness? But O Boers, you 
need not be puffed up so much. Is it manly on your part to oppress the poor 
Indians, who are at present helpless and fallen from their former greatness ? 
If you do not cast off your Ravan-like pride, remember that there will be a 
fresh incarnation of Rama, We exhort our fellow-countrymen in the ‘[rans- 
vaal to return to their mother country without any delay after the disposal of 
the cases against Mr, Gandhi and others, for what is the use of remaining in 
a place where one’s noble qualities are not appreciated ? 


Bhala (110), Ist Jan. 


6. “The protest that was to be made in the Congress jhaving miscarried, 
is it not the duty of the whole country now to 
express its indignation? This is a subject upon 
which all can stand on a common platform....,.,... 


Sanj Vartamdn (36), 3rd 
Jan., Hng. cols. 
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ae aa cities of Christmas. disk: te forgotten. Let all 

= cin hands and condemn unanimously both the cruel action of 

band the criminal’ apathy, if not connivance, of the Imperial 

‘Let public meetings be held in every nook and corner 

> td ‘and one universal chorus of condemnation rend the sky. 
\d who can lead better than the Urbs prima in Indis ?” 


So “The Decentralisation Commission has finished its inquiries in one 
Presidency. From the heads of inquiry issued to 

Work of the Decentralisa- the witnesses, as well as from the evidence 
Pree ce Wen 8) for De already recorded, it is clear that we are on the 
a (9) for “e eve of some great reforms. Decentralisation is only 
a means to an end: the real inquiry is, how can 


the British administrator be made more popular? Mr. Morley has started with - 


_ the assumption-—and few will doubt that it is a correct assumption—that the 


District Officer cannot be more popular unless he has more leisure and more 
freedom to adapt his administration to the conditions and the prejudices around 
him. Frequent transfers and multifarious appeals against his decisions must 
tend to curtail his discretion and to dwarf his individuality. Continuity of 
policy has to be kept up, and the people should not be harassed by the 
idiosyncrasies of the officers who constantly change: Arbitrariness has also 
to be. checked. At the same time, the officer should not be part of a 
mere machine. ‘The problem is. difficult, but the collective wisdom of the 
persons examined by the Commission will undoubtedly solve it, and the solution 
depends upon a re-adjustment of certain details of administration. ‘The radical 
reforms which seem to be in sight are the institution of Advisory Councils for 
District Officers and a resuscitation of village Panchayats. In Madras both 
official and non-official opinion has pronounced itself in favour of reviving that 
village autonomy which at one time prevailed in India, and the disappearance of 
which has generally been regarded as a misfortune by the best, British officials— 
not to speak of the natives of the country. When the National Congress 
first asked for representative institutions, a difference of opinion between 
two schools of thinkers became sharply visible, some holding that represen- . 
tation must begin with the villages and towns and rise by capillarity to 
the highest Councils; and others believing that as the administration has to 
be carried on according to new ideals, represetative institutions must first be 
worked by educated men at the top, and that the principle must filter down to 
the viMages. In all such cases, where each side sees one face of the multilateral 
truth, reform proceeds simultaneously along several directions, and does not run 
in a single narrow groove. We have had enlarged Legislative Councils, we are 
likely to have Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils, and, as a result of 
the inquiries of the Decentralisation Commission, we ought to have village 
Panchayats. itis unnecessary to say that they have more than once been 
advocated in these pages. Official opinion must be somewhat slow to admit 
the necessity of Advisory Councils for District Officers. They will undoubtedly 
circumscribe the freedom of the official administrator, but it is the essence 
of good and popular administration that, from the King-Emperor downwards, 
all executive authority should be exercised constitutionally with due regard ¢ 

the opinion of tie people. At present the common remark is that an Anglo- 
Indian official makes a good administrator, but a bad statesman. He gets no 
training as a statesman: his training is that of a despot, subject to control from 
above. ‘lhe Advisory Councils, though their influence may be moral rather 


than legal, will give the District Officers opportunities of developing the 
qualities of statesmen.” 


8. From the manner in which the Decentralisation Commission has up 
Bombay Saméchér (66) till now conducted its inquiries it can confidently be 
—_—" © > said that it is ready to enter into a detailed consider- 
ation of most of the various questions of administration 

about which complaints are being constantly made. If, therefore, represent-. 
ative bodies and leaders of public opinion faithfully discharge their duties 
in this connection, we might hope before long, through the good offices of 
this. Commission, to enjoy those privileges ‘for which we have qualified 
ourselves, ‘The question of popularising Municipal and Local Boards and 
enlarging their powers has been included in the programme of the Commission, 


13 


and noteworthy evidence has been already recorded on this subject. It was 
the keen desire of the officials for the enlargement of their own powers that 
led to the appointment of the Commission ; “but from their evidence their 
inclination to place only one side of the question before that body is sufficiently 
manifest. Heads of departments, large and small, are all eager to secure 
greater freedom in the discharge of their duties; but many of them have 
expressed themselves unwilling to part with their present control over Municipal 
and Local Boards. But in happy contrast to this stand the views expressed by 
not a few of the non-official Anglo-Indians who admit that the time has now 
come to grant larger powers to loeal bodies, As we have often pointed out, the 
president being a : Government official and the nominated members out-number- 
ing the elected members, the president looks upon himself as being solely 
responsible for the local administration, and is inclined to set aside the opinions 
of his colleagues. Inthis connection the evidence of a distinguished Indian 
gentleman of ‘Caleutta, who has been a nominated member of the Municipal 
Corporation for a number of years, is of more than ordinary importance. 
From what he has said the Commission will not find it difficult to gauge the 
mischief wrought by the present constitution of local bodies. A mass of details 
of a similar nature will also be forthcoming in this Presidency; and it 
behoves all right-thinking persons to arm themselves with sufficient data, and 
availing themselves of this opportunity to placo their views before the 
Commission and demand a radical change in the conduct of Municipal 
affairs, It has been complained that witnesses whose views would be worth 
having have not come forward to place the popular views before the Com- 
mission. This, if true, is really deplorable and will hinder the realisation of 
popular wishés. But the Commission has publicly invited all men qualified to 
give an opinion to come before it; and if people lag behind, they alone are to 
blame, All the public bodies like the Bombay Presidency Association, the Deccan 
Sabha, and the Gujarat Sabha should gird up their loins and take steps in time to 
place before the Commission the various views of the non-official classes, 
Again, how much in earnest Mr. Morley is about his reform scheme will appear 
from the fact that he has asked the Commission to ascertain the trend of popular 
feeling about it. Mr. Morley seems to be strongly of opinion that in all 
matters, ereat or small, not only the high officials of Government, but 
also those in the lower grades should be guided by public opinion and feeling ; 
and from the manner in which the Commission has framed its questions it 
appears that he thinks Advisory Councils necessary even for District officers. 
The manner in which the scheme of Advisory Councils was framed by 
the Supreme Government has evoked abundant hostile criticism; but the 
interrogatories of the Commission lead us to believe that the Coungils are intended 
as the first rung on the ladder of Swardjya. But it must be borne in mind that 
Government officials are not very well inclined towards these Councils. The 
public should, therefore, do nothing to support them either directly or indirectly. 
The officials are naturally averse to any control being placed over their 
authority. Under these circumstances, however imperfect or faulty these 
proposed reforms may be, it is the bounden duty of all patriotic Indians to point 
out the defects and show how they could be improved; they should not be 
dismissed with scant consideration, The suggestions made should be such 
that if accepted they would serve to fulfil the objects for which these 
reforms are to be introduced, viz., to bring the official class in close touch with 
the people aud induce both sides to trust each otber. In order that the 
members of the Advisory Councils might express their views fearlessly they 
should not be nominees of the Government officials, but should be men elected 
by the people. 


9. Most earnestly, fervently and sincerely we wish ‘A Happy New 
Appeal to Government to year’ to the Rulers of India. He cannot be an 
Pa fe age gartiyg? t honest, upright and conscientious Indian who does not 
administration of the conn- Yecognise that the advent of the British to India 


try. has “been productive of great and enduring benefit 
Akhbar-e-Souddgar (19), 

¢ {oo 

3ist Dec., Eng. cols. during the last century and ahalf of British sway, 
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> ¥elgn supreme, and western light and culture have penetrated into the 
>>". gemotest corners. True it is that taking into consideration the fact that 
. ~~ India can boast of a population of 300 millions, the few lakhs that 
_ thave now received the benefit of high and ordinary education are like so 
- Many drops only in the vast ocean of humanity, but it cannot all the same 
be denied that education, which is the mother of civilisation, is making 
rapid strides throughout the country........... Taking into consideration 
the fact that the gates of the different services are closed against the 
unfortunate Indians, it must be admitted even by the British that the 
former, labouring as they have been under so many disadvantages and dis- 
abilities, have given, especially during the last few decades, a good account of 
themselves,......... But we have to thank the British for even small mercies 
extended to Indians. While we bave to thank the British at almost every step 
for the great good they have done in various directions to our country and 
countrymen, we will not, we feel sure, in any way offend their feelings when 
we most humbly and respectfully beg to point out some of the defects 
in the administration, which is, on the whole, the most splendid specimen 
of foreign Government. Let us premise by stating that some of the 
British officers, whose sympathy towards the Indians is but skindeep, do 
not look with favour on educated Indians, because they appear to think 
that these Indians, if allowed free scope and opportunity, would displace 
their successors, if not themselves, from posts, which should for all time to 
come belong to British and British officers only. ‘The relations of Anglo- 
Indians with the educated classes of the Indians are at present far from 
satisfactory, And the reason thereof is not far to seek. The Anglo- 
Indians, taking a narrow and selfish view of things, seem to believe that 
every Bachelor of Arts that passes through our Colleges is a bayonet pointed 
towards the British administration, which must on no account be allowed to 
be encroached, upon bv ‘natives’ who are treated more like animals than 
men.......... Our Anglo-Indian friends have been carrying away crores of 
rupees, besides enjoying the comforts and sweets of life which they can never 
hope to have in theirown country. And while they are taking away crores, they 
have neither the generosity nor the large-heartedness to spare a few lakhs for the 
children of the soil, whose lot is by no means enviable in many respects. We 
need not teach our Anglo-Indian rulers that it is not wise statesmanship to suck 
a country dry of its resources........... If India is allowed to grow rich, both 
the rulers and the ruled will have a good time of it. All the wealth at present 
goes into the pockets of the rulers, and the agriculturists, who form the backbone 
of the population and a good many others, have to content themselves with onl 

one meal a day and a small piece of cloth to cover their loins. Such a state of 
affairs cunnot and will not continue for any length of time. The arm of British 
administration and British law is acknowledged to be strong, and has already 
worked and can still work wonders in the world; but there is yet another arm which 
is stronger still, and which can, when it chooses, bring about an equitable adjust- 
ment of all mundane affairs, however much they may go wrong for a time....... 
¢ English justice should never be allowed to degenerate into a travesty of justice 
& ae in dealings between the governing and the governed classes, as has been generally 


+? 


a | the case inthis country. ‘There must not be hard and inflexible laws against poor 
) ee and helpless people, who are, like so many dumb creatures, unable to represent to 

a the authorities their grievances, which are too many and substantial. Gov- 
he ernment should see that they do not increase the revenue of the country by 
ae over-burdening and squeezing the poor, who cannot raise their voice against 
toa such severities. The Abkari and Forest laws act oppressively against them, 
“ae and if there are any enactments which need revision and moderation, they are 
- those that tax harmless drinks and the forest produce upon which the poorest 

: a of the poor subsist. In concluding this article, we most humbly and earnestly 


pray that they may from to-day turnovera new leaf in the administration of 
the country, and do all they can to stimulate and promote the interests of 


_ eg 


 - the educated classes and relieve the poor from misery.” 


10. Discussing the meaning of the phrase Vande Mdtaram the Political 
| Bhomiyo calls it * the war-cry of the Extremists ’’ and 
Muhammadaus _— should advises Muhammadans to have nothing to do with 


have nothing todo with the -s . . , Yr 
cry of “ Vande Me@iaram”’. it. It also advises that as this phrase is disliked 


Political Bhomiyo (87), by the rulers, Muhammadans, being a loyal com- 
8rd Jan. munity, should share in this dislike. It accounts for 
this dislike~by the fact that under the prevailing 

unrest in the country, the phrase has acquired a very dangerous significance, 
The paper also tries to refute the statement often alleged to be made by the 
Congress leaders that the Anglo-Indian Press and some of the Muhammadan 
organs by their writings try. to set up hostile relations between Hindus and 
Musalmans. It is not, says the Political Bhomiyo, these newspapers but 
Hindus themselves, who have by their own unworthy behaviour towards 


Muhammadans in the past contributed to bring about the strained relations 
between the two communities. ; 


11, The year 1907 will always be memorable in the annals of Indian 
an history as the one in which, carried away by ground- 
‘oS of Indian politics. Jagg apprehensions, Government did their best to 
ulsur Vartamdn (68), Ist : 
Jan.; Kaira Times (77), 1st arass the Native Press and took the indefensible 
Jan. step of deporting a harmless man like Lala Lajpatrai; 
in which Fullerism was in Bengal succeeded by a 
worse rule; in which the attempt was made to crush the swadeshi movement 
aud in which the Seditious Meetings Act was passed to suppress all public 
spirit in the nation. the confidence which the nation at large 
had in the British rule, a confidence which gave birth to the Indian 
National Congress, has now disappeared and with its disappearance has 
come into existence the new Nationalist movement which may be described 
as “a new faith sprung out of the ashes of the old.’ The God Krishna 
was born in a jail, but on attaining manhood, killed the demon Kansa; in a 
similar manner will this new movement free us of all our defects and put 
new life into us, There are many among us who believe that we can do 
nothing without the aid of Government and that we can attain our object only 
by keeping Government well pleased. But this new movement relies on God 
alone. It is not an idle dream, but the “‘ message of Indian History to Indians.”’ 
Our contemporary, the Gujarati, deplores what it calls the death of the 
Indian National Congress. But in our opinion the Congress is not dead; 
on the contrary, it has taken a new lease of life, and when it meets once 
more next year in full vigour, our Anglo-Indian contemporaries as well as 
the native papers following in their wake, who are now mad with joy, will be 
mad with fury. |The Aaira Times writes :—Thanks to the policy inaugurated 
by Lord Curzon the past year has been one of friction between the rulers and 
the ruled. ‘The seadesht and boycott movement has been spreading 
throughout the country and the sight of this has filled the authorities with 
apprehensions. But in proportion as these apprehensions vanish and Govern- 
ment realise their errors, they try to rectify them by taking measures to 
conciliate the people. At the same time it is to be regretted that the officials 
have cither actively or passively attempted to create racial animosities betiveen 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans, Many honoured sons of India, like 
Lal and Pal, have owing to the strained relations between the rulers and the 
ruled been sent to jail. The Seditious Meetings Act has been passed and an 
attempt is being made to check the growth of the Native Press. The Anglo- 
Indian papers have been busy in attempting to widen the gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled, On the whole the year has been a bad one for India. ] 


12, Ina long article the Gujardti refers to the recent Congress fiasco 
at Surat regarding it to be the outcome of the objec- 
Lesson to be learnt by tionable system of administration pursued by 


Government from the growth Government in the course of the last thirty years, 
of political fervour in the 


country. Noticing the rise of the Extremist party, it describes 
Gujardti (25), 29th Dec. its objects and aspirations and ascribes its origin to 
the high-handed policy of Lord Curzon. ‘The paper 

also reviews the policy of the Liberal party and that of Mr. Morley and comes — 
to the conclusion that as Mr. Morley has failed to fulfil the expectations of 
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political fervour of the people has lent quite a new and 


eration, This 


Be tor ‘unprecedented aspect to the twenty-third session of the Congress. Pressure is 
~~. Being brought from various quarters on the Congress leaders to abandon modera- 


tion und assume a bolder,front. It remains to be seen how long the Congress 
leaders will be able to stem the tide of such extreme views. This much is 
certain that the Indian people will no longer allow the present system of 
administration to continue in India. If, therefore, Government do not yield to 
the wishes of the people in time, they reed not be surprised if, in bringing 
pressure'to bear upon them, the people transgress the limits of law and act 
unconstitutionally. Having had ample opportunities of being convinced that 
the Legislative Councils in India are all a mere farce and that Government can 
with the aid of the official majority easily pass laws agreeable to their own pur- 

ses in utter disregard of the protests of non-official members, the people have 
som to question whether these laws should be considered binding on them. 
It is easy to imagine how difficult the situation would become if this spirit 
of disobedience and lawlessness gains ground\ among the people. The enthu- 
siasm with which Lala Lajpatrai has been welcomed by the people at 
Ahmedabad, Surat and other places in the face of the fact that Government had 
thought fit to deport him shows thatthe gulf between the rulers and the ruled is 
widening. Itis not unlikely that this ever-increasing estrangement may lead to 
bloodshed. Therecent outrage on Mr. Allen, the Collector of Dacca, truly a very 
regrettable incident, will not fail to indicate the nature of the growing political 
fury. Notions of national freedom are obtaining a hold on the minds of the people 
who will no longer brook the arbitrary exercise of their powers by the officials. 
The present arbitrary methods of administration and the unlimited control over 
the finances of the country enjoyed by Government will have to be 
given up in future. In short, the people will clamour for greater attention 
being paid to their own interests, The ery, “India for the Indians” will grow 
louder and the people will never rest as long as they do not succeed in compel- 
ling Government to respond to their appeal. 


*13. “It may now be calmly inquired waether all their misdirected activi- 
ties and their deliberate campaign of misrepresenta- 
Moderates version of the tion and hooliganism have done the Extremists an. 
Congress fiasco at Surat. “ “ ; 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 5th iota of good. Have they advanced by even a hair's 
Jan., Eng. cols. breadth the cause of the Congress for which they affect 
undying love and over which they shed crocodile tears ? 
Can they lay their hands on their hearts and boldly 
avow that all through they were actuated by the purest and most unselfish patriot- 
ism P,...... We ask every right-thinking person who is in possession of the true 
facts of what the so-called ‘Nationalists’ had been doing in Nagpur since 
August last to say whether these men, who foam at the mouth, fought for the 
maintenance of any broad. principles, constitutional or other?......... 
Their detestable hostile activity was stimulated by one and one motive alone, 
namely, that of personal ambition, For a few years past the adherents of 
Mr. Tilak haye been screaming aloud to get him into the presidential chair, 
But tkeir cry was.a cry in the wilderness.......... 1t was Mr. Tilak who 
wrecked the Deccan Sabha ten years ago, and it is Mr. Tilak, again, who has 
wrecked the Congress. ‘This is the astounding miracle his so-called ‘ patriotism ’ 
has been able to achieve!!......... Mistaking for weakness the extreme 
forbearance which had been shown to him during the last few years at the 
Congress this marplot was audacious enough to venture upon taking his last 
chance....,.. True it is that for the moment no Congress session could be held. 
But the Congress, the Congress of men of sobriety, mature experience and 
political sagacity, is not dead.......... The separation of the sober party, which 
is in an overwhelming majority, from the noisy, rowdy and revolutionary one— 
really the precursors of future anarchists in India—is an historical event fraught 
with the greatest good. Though suspended awhile, the Congress will continue 
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to do its appointed work of getting administrative and legislative reforms steadily | 


and gradually by means of constitutional agitation. The unfortunate thing 
hitherto was that Government pretended to ignore the Congress and held it in 
light esteem. It is a matter for congratulation that their eyes have been 
opened and that they are seeing Congress affairs with a clearer and less coloured 


vision than before.,......... To all India the new departure the Congress has 


taken is matter for extreme satisfaction. ~The Convention could not have been 
called a day too soon........... The Intrasigeants, if they choose, may hold 
their own Congress or Conference; but we know to a certainty what 
adherents they shall have. There are not in their ranks even half a dozen men 
in whom the people at large could have any confidence, so that while they 
may shout lustily about the miracles they may achieve under the ignoble 
standard of Tilak, the arch wrecker, it may be predicted that the miracles 
will be utterly discounted; an: we for one should not be surprised if 
in a year or two more their oracles are as dumb as those of Dodona and 
Delphi.” | | 


14, “For twenty-two years the Congress has been in existence and been 
doing invaluable work through good and through 
evil report........... The work of hundreds and 
thousands of earnest workers and staunch patriots has 
been undone; a few miscreants have wrought the whole mischief,......... 
The man who wreeked that noble institution, the Sarvajanik Sabha, com- 
menced a campaign to wreck the Congress as well. Unmitigated lies, gross 
misrepresentations and malicious perversions of facts were induiged in by him 
and his organs...... .... With all these premonitions before us nobody doubted 
that something would be done by the Extremists to discredit the Congress. 
But we confess nobody thought that it would take the formit actually assumed 
in Surat,...... The-Extremists might have seceded as they did at Midnapur and 
held their own Congress if they liked ; but to wreck the Congress itself, to make 
it impossible for it to work, to scatter to the winds the labours of many hundreds of 
earnest men—that was indeed a most dastardly, cowardly, brutal act, unworthy 
of men of position, education and culture, not to say of patriots. That the 
whole embroglio was pre-arranged there does not seem to be any doubt. 
For what can be the reason for the obstruction of the proceedings from its very 
commencement Why was Babu Surendranath Bannerjee not permitted to 
speak on the first day? We are told that it was due to the part he was alleged 
to have played in the Midndpur affair; but even supposing that Mr. Bannerjee 
was guilty, there cannot be the least foundation for hooting such a 
veteran. And the howls came not from the Calcutta delegates, but 
from those of Berar, Poona and Madras. On the second day, he 
was heard patiently. Why? Was his sin washed by the previous day’s 
howls? We are told that the Extremists were fighting for principles; what 
may these principles be? ‘There is any amount of lying going on about the 
cause for the obstructionist tactics of Tilak and his followers. It is said that 
certain Moderates wanted the Congress to go back upon certain resolutions 
passed at the Calcutta Congress, Nothing can be more unfounded. We ask,, 
where was the evidence for such anallegation? How did the obstructionists 
know that the Congress wanted to go back ? The resolutions of the Congress 
have first to be discussed at the Subjects Committee and then at the Congress 


Oriental Review (11), 1st 
Jan. 


itself. There was the chance for the Extremists to fight their battle in the 


Subjects Committee and then to fight it out again in the Congress. Nobody 
denied them these rights. And how is it that they opposed the election of 
the President himself? So faras the presidential election was concerned it 
was strictly in accordance with the resolution adopted in Calcutta, and so 
could not be taken objection to. It is clear that the obstruction to 
the presidential election itself was simply intended to spite the Congress 
for the sin of not having chosen Mr. ‘Tilak as its President. The organised 
rowdyism of 'Tilak’s followers aud his own attitude in refusing to leave the 
platform unless forcibly removed has evoked the strongest condemnation 
of all right-minded men. JLven those who till now professed some 
sympathy with Extremist principles have turned with disgust from them. 
It is a most atrccious thing that the minority should attempt to forces 
its opinions upon the majority by rowdyism and violence. Yet that was 
what Tilak had made up his mind todo. He knew he was in a minority and 
knew without such unworthy tactics he could not succeed. He attempted to 
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rorise > men 0 by cidliaiee but his behaviour has only provoked disgust in 
8 ‘Men have declined to associate with him because he is Tilak 
+“ ‘his behaviour in Surat. The little support his principles 

tis re ee, for men do not like to enforce these principles as he would 

aie enforce them. He can have no place in any meeting which is held by 
nsible men. He has shown himself in his true colours—the man who 


: — the Congress.” 


15. ‘“ The Mahrdtta complains that the Moderates gave unconstitutional 

| and insulting treatment to Mr. Tilak. The facts 

© Gujarati (25), 5th Jan. stated in the official Press Note, however, show clearly 
Eng. he yg B peer’ Sag sag that there is no foundation whatever for such a 
Boe ag “Daydn Prakes, complaint. In the first place, the President having 
(42), 31st Dee. been nominated by the Reception Committee under 
the rules adopted at the Calcutta Congress, the motion 

that he should take the chair was purely a formal one and no ‘amendment 
could be allowed to it, Even granting that it was allowable, it is not pre- 
tended that Mr. ‘Tilak had given notice of any such amendment. He might 
perhaps have moved it without any notice, but the time for doing that was 
before the proposition was put to the vote. But although he and Mr. Kha- 
parde had been more than once requested by certain ‘gentlemen to occupy 
the chairs that had been reserved for them on the platform, he did not 
care to go to the platform until the motion about the President had been 
carried and the President had taken seat and was beginning to deliver his 
address. It was quite unconstitutional on the part of Mr. Tilak to come 
forward at that stage and seek to move an amendment to the Presidential 
election and no one can justly blame tbe President of the Congress or 
the chairman of the Reception Committee for not allowing him to do 
it. Astothe motion for adjournment of which notice had been given by 
Mr. Tilak, before it could be allowed it was necessary that the ‘Congress 
should be formally constituted by the President-elect being installed in his 
chair, which event must naturally be immediately followed by his inaugural 
address,......... The official Press Note distinctly states that Mr. Malvi, the 
chairman of the Reception Committee, informed Mr, Tilak that he considered 
the motion for an adjournment to be irregular and out of order af that stage. 
eesaeeeee We have no hesitation in saying that the view taken by Mr. 
Malvi is the right one, but even if it were not, it is impossible 
to justify the outrageous and disorderly conduct of Mr. Tilak. Some 
pretext was wanted to enable the Extremists to rehabilitate themselves 
in the position they had lost on account of their ill-advised, indecorous and 
unsuccessful agitation in connection with their proposal to elect Lala Lajpatrai 
to the Congress Presidentship, and so they manufactured one to mislead the 
less wary section of Congressmen and the public. A cry was raised that the 
Moderates wanted to abandon or go back upon the resolution passed at Calcutta 
on the subject of swardjya, swadeshi, boycott and national education. Now 
Mr. Tilak at any rate with so many years’ experience of the Congress must have 
known that it was not in the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s power or of that of 
any other individual Congressman, however eminent, or of the Reception Com- 
mittee to draft any resolutions that would be binding on the Subjects Com- 
mittee or the Congress or to decide on their own responsibility that the resolu- 
tions passed at one time by the Congress should be abandoned.......... We 
understand that tie Honourable Sir Pherozeshah was never directly approached 
by Mr. ‘Tilak with a view to discuss any compromise, and the statement of the 
Mahratta that the Moderate leaders behaved very haughtily in reply to 
Mr. Tilak’s proposal in favour of a compromise is a downright misrepresenta- 
tion. We further understand that from the list of the names that were pro- 
posed by Mr. Tilak and his party to represent the Moderates the Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah’s name was omitted! The omission shows the spirit in which 
the intended compromise was to be effected. In our opinion having regard to 
the divided counsels which prevail in each province on certain questions even 
amongst the leading Congressmen and the determination on the part of the 
Extremists to misunderstard, misconstrue and misrepresent everything no 
private compromise behind the back of the Subjects Committee would have 
been acceptable to its members, and we fail to understand how those who 
complain of autocracy were justified in asking five men on cach side to bind 
Moderatesor Extremists or the S bjects Committee by any compromise arrived 


at.by men whom they had never appointed for any such purpose.......... It 
is conceded by the Mahrdtia that Mr. Tilak had been supplied with a copy 
of the draft resolutions on the 26th. He, therefore, knew what the draft 
resolutions were. Healso knew that they were binding upon no delegate 
or member of the Subjects Committee. He is no novice in politics. He 
had full knowledge of his rights as a delegate or as a member of the 
Subjects Committee, which he could exercise at the proper time.......... 
Are we to suppose that he was ignorant of the rules of debate observed at 
public meetings?...,...... Jfat all he was ignorant of the proper procedure, 
there was all the greater reason for him to retire from the platform after he 
had been requested to do so........... Not only did Mr. Tilak disobey the ruling 
of the President, but he was also guilty of the graver offence of appealing to 
the delegates in an excited and defiant manner from his decision and thus 
inciting the rowdy elements in the Congress to acts of violence and disorder. 
We do not concede fora moment, but will assume for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Malvi’s or Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s ruling was technically wrong. 
But even then Mr. Tilak should, as a gentleman, have obeyed the chair 
and retired from the platform, when his motion was ruled out of order.......... 
The draft resolutions, as we have already stated, were in the hands of 
Mr. Tilak onthe very day the Congress opened on 26th December. Besides, 
only the day previous the Honourable Mr. Gokhale had given a distinct 
understanding to the delegates at Surat that the resolutions passed at Calcutta 
were not going to be abandoned, though certain changes had been suggested 
in their wording owing to the misunderstandinz they had caused on 
account of their vague phraseology. There was absolutely nothing wrong or 
unconstitutional inthis. It would kave been for the Subjects Committee and 
the Congress to decide whether the resolutions in question needed to be modified.” 
(The Indu Prakdsh,in the course of a series of three articles, endeavours 
to refute the contentions of the Kesari re the justification of the attitude of the 
Extremists and asserts that the latter were bent on wrecking the Congress by 
creating disorder and indulging in rowdyism and that the entire blame for 
the Congress fiasco rests upon Mr. Tilak and his party. The Dnydn 
frakdsh writes in a similar strain. ] 


16. The evil day had been put off for three years, but it could not have 
been put off for ever. The compromise at Benares 
and at Calcutta had persuaded the Extremists that 

Indian Social Reformer the Moderate leaders were squeezable. But the 
(4), 29th Dee. impetuosity of Ndgpur followed by the example of 
Midnaipur, had set up the backs of Moderate leaders 

| who had hitherto borne with the wayward ways of 
their Extremist brethren. ‘There is reason to think that had Mr. Tilak been 
left to himself, he would not have pushed matters to the length they went 
at Surat. His policy was to overawe, not to break with, the Moderate leaders ; 
to create a row and then to appear on the scene and appropriate the laurels of 
the peace-maker. The first day he kept in the background till proceedings 
were made impossible and then stepped on the platform to pose as the restorer 


of peace. But the Moderates had had enough of him and were in no mood to . 


be placed undér an obligation to him for restored order, ‘The next day, 
however, he threw off his usual caution and stepped on to the platform 
himself. Perhaps, he was not aware ot the feeling against him that had 
grown up suddenly. No doubt he thought that as soon as he stepped on the 
platform the audience would break out into applause and that the Moderate 
leaders would not dare to gainsay him. Last year, this would have been the 
case. This year it would have been the case at Nagpur. But Surat, 
specially after the MKesari’s vilification of the Gujaratis as a race, was in no 
mood to parley with him. He looked dazed at the chorus of ‘Shame,’ Shame’ 
Which was hurled at him and it was only the fear that to step down would 
mean the irretrievable loss of his prestige with his followers that kept 
him glued to the platform. Anybody who sees him wiil readily perceive 
that he is an intensely nervous man. The twitching of the mouth is not 
indicative of a cool temperament. Whatever the reason, his obstinacy 
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ang re ‘on the plat tform ‘against the ruling. of the President was the 

ips life and it has cost him his political career. For, 

er a few og ager may say, weaffirm that, from top to toe, Mr. Tilak 

negative person.. He is powerful in obstruction, if people are afraid to 

Bk wi with him. He i is a mere cipher if you ignore him altogether. Only a 

bp rom ation or @ prosecution can resonstruct his lost popularity. He has 

traded for ten long years on the prosecution that a blundering administration 

launched against him. He has now shown of what stuff he is made. He 

has wrecked the Congress. The Congress is no more, A Convention has been 

started in its place. It is premature to pass any judgment on the new insti- 

tution, but it is not without its weak points which, we trust, will be care- 
fully guarded against in the constitution which is to be framed for it.” 


17. “We are robust and inveterate optimists. And even in the 
chaotic condition of the Congress at Surat we 

Phenia (13), Ist Jan; perceivearay of hope. Out of evil cometh good. 
Daily Telegraph (2), 30th We see even in the separation of the Moderates 
Dec, and the Extremists the hand of Providence,......... 
We. no doubt deplore the catastrophe at Surat. 

But we refuse to believe that the Congress is wrecked. We only say 
that the separation of the Moderates and the Extremists was inevitable. 
We, and many of our contemporaries, had repeatedly urged the necessity 
of driving away the mischievous element from the Congress camp. But 
our advice, we are sorry to say, fell on deaf ears, At last, the expected 
has taken place. And instead of crying over spilt milk it behoves us to 
evolve order out of chaos. We, Moderates, have a Herculean task before us. 
The odds are against us. All the same, fight we must loyally and consti- 
tutionally. What is our creed? We do not want to supplant the rulers....... 
We accept British rule as a declaration of God’s Will........... Fight we must 
for our rights; but with loyal and constitutional means. Let us be united 
in our efforts. Let us appeal to the ‘better mind’ of England.” [| Else- 
where the paper writes:—“ We think that every sensible and educated 
Indian will hang down his head in shame when he reads the proceedings of 
the twenty-third Indian National Congress. The disgraceful scene that was 
enacted in the Congress pandal was without a parallelin the history of our 
National Assembly. Our blood boils with indignation: our anger knows no 
bounds when we read of the antics of the Extremists. Now, who is to blame 
for this scene of rowdyism? We opine that educated India, with one voice, 
will throw the blame on Mr. Tilak and his blatant party.’ [The Daily 
Teiegraph writes:—*The story of this year’s Congress at Surat is a sad 
one, and its affairs are in avery bad way. The tactics of the Extremist 
party have wrecked the show. The two parties cannot agree to differ, and so 
must agree to separate. The delegates, who came armed with Jathis and 
prepared to make the Moderates ‘eat shoe’, have displayed tactics which 
admirably fit them for the véle of future rulers of India. The disclaim- 
ers Of Mr. Tilak in the face of what he did are ludicrous and deceive no one. 
Both parties are striving for one end, the autonomy of India, but have decided 
to travel by different routes. It is probable that both actively support the 
boycott movement. ‘The trouble is about persons, not principles. It seems to 
have been perfectly well-known that the Extremists were bent on a row, and 
that they had brought with them the class of men to make arow. The matter 
would have been worse, had Government recognised the Congress and its doings. . 
But it has generally been regarded as a sort of safety-valve for the letting off of 


superfluous steam. ‘That it represents the feelings of the vast body of Indians 
is doubtful.” | 


18, “Every lover of the Congress, every lover of the motherland, must 
eke 8) bow down his head through sheer shame at the dis- 
aa“ oC (°)s orderly incidents at Surat. The National Congress, 
who from her birth had been very carefully nursed 

and who enjoyed the vigour of life on account of the careful attention of the 
true sons of the motherland, is at last brought almost to the point of 
death.,........ Lhe Extremists will rue the day on which the flame of love 


for the motherland was extinguished through their inconsiderateness; and we 
still entertain the hope that though the flame is extinguished just now, it will 
burn again with redoubled force in their hearts, inasmuch as they are children 
of the motherland, and as such on a level with the Moderates. Our Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries have shed crocodile tears over the painful occurrences 
at Surat and have found fault with both the parties and have tried to 
remonstrate with both.......... But we take this opportunity of humbly letting 
them know that, though the formof our agitation and its accepted channel 
may change, still it is not now possible to extinguish the national flame once 
kindled in our hearts.”’ 


19. The papers noted in the margin condemn the conduct of the Ex- 
Hind Vijaya (59), Ist tremists at the Surat Congress. The Hind Vijaya 
frag Khabar lav (80), 3rd writes :—One cannot but express his sense of regret 
Jan.; Desht Mitra (24), 2nd for the conduct of the new Extremist faction, which 
Jan.; Political Bhomiyo (87), by its rowdyism at Surat has not only condemned 
3rd Jan.; Akhtdr-e-Islam jtse]f, but bas dealt a violent blow to one of the most 
(65), ene Boe, O68 re rem prominent political institutions of India. But for 
their stupid obstinacy the Surat Congress would have been a most successful 
one. Ever since it was decided to remove the Congress from Nagpur to 
Surat, Mr. Tilak had been feeding the flames which have burnt the 
Congress to ashes, And the pity of it all is that he is himseif a 
staunch advocate of the Congress. Even granting that he was perfectly in 
the right, the obstinacy with which he refused to leave the platform unless 
“bodily removed ’”’ sufficiently proves either utter irreverence for the leaders of 
the Congress, or an intention to create serious disturbances. In his egotism 
and obstinacy he forgot that he was murdering the Congress. He is not a 
patriot, but a traitor to the country and has blackened himself. May God 
save us from such “patriots”! |The Khabarddér writes:—The Extremists 
believe that they have triumphed, but in reality they have cut away the very 
ground from under their feet. They have shown themselves the foes of their 
country. They have disgraced themselves and their creed. They have 
murdered the Congress; and at her death-bed she has left a curse upon them 
which has set their very vitals on fire. They demand swardjya, but by their 
conduct they have proved themseives utterly unfit for it. Heaven protect us 
from such sham patriots! ‘Lhe Deshi Mitra also condemns Mr. Tilak’s action, 
but wishes that even at this late stage the Extremists and the Moderates 
would-come to some compromise and save the country from disgrace. The 
Poiiticai Bhomiyo points out that the rowdyisin at the Congress session clearly 
proves the unfitness of Indians for swardjya and the foresight of Sir Syed 
Ahmed in keeping the Muhammadans aloof from the Congress movement. 
The <Akhidr-e-Lsldm says that it had long ago foreseen this collapse, for which 
Mr, Tilak and his followers are mainly responsible. in another issue the paper 
expresses its satisfaction that as a result of this, the Honourable Sir Vhiroze- 
shah Mehta has disowned the boycott movement and stigmatized it as an 
“instrument of ill-will between the rulers and the ruled.’ | 


20, “ Every true Indian will, we trust, regret and denounce the action 

of the Extremists and their leaders, Messrs, 

” Gujarati Punch (27), 29th Khaparde & Co, They have sone beyond the 
Dec., Eng. cols. limits of constitutional agitation, ‘They have syste- 
matically tried to discredit our great national 

movement by their unworthy attitude. In political life self-control and 
fore-sight are true essentials, and in them Messrs. ‘Vilak & Co. seem 
to be sorely wanting. ‘To ask Government to redress grievances and 
erant greater political rights, one has to prove himself worthy of them, But 
the Extremists have proved by their conduct that they are utterly incompetent 
to rule themselves, much more so the masses whose leaders they profess to be. 
They have shown to the whole Indian world that they care more for private 
considerations than for the national cause.......... Wecannot too strongly 
condemn the conduct of Mr. Tilak and his party. it is no exaggeration 


to say that he has been the author of much of the mischief in the Con-. 


cress Camp. If Mr. Tilak was conscious of his alleged strength, it would 
have been better if he had held an Extremist Congress at Nagpur 
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ously with the Moderate Congress, appointing himself its President. 


$he had not the courage openly to come forward and break the Congress in 
wain, But at the same time he would not allow the Moderates to meet, He is 
responsible for foundering the Congress bark which weathered all the storms and 


“Geen nate proceeding from Anglo-Indian and other foreign quarters during the 
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>‘ Jast 28 years.......... No ourses will be sufficient to denounce the conduct of the 
' Pilakite party. The splendid work of the last 23 years is undone in a day. 
The prestige of the national body is marred, There was a sufficient crop of 3 . 
disunion in the country, and Mr. Tilak has sown further seeds of dissension. 
He has fouled his own nest. He has proved untrue to the interests of his own 
aS country. A house divided against itself cannot long stand, and it will not be 
—— surprising if Indians are in the near future deprived of some of those privileges 
lL = which they so fondly cherish. ‘The division in the Congress Camp foreshadows 
aseries of repressive measures detrimental to the noble aspirations of true 
Indians. It has rendered more remote the day when India should get self- 
government. We hope better counsels will prevail and the Extremists will 
realise the folly of their mischief.”’ 


21, “It is beyond the power of the most eloquent pen to depict the true 
aspect of the terrible we: that were enacted at the 

98th Dec. 2rd Indian National Congress,.......... Oh that 

a it ne such a disastrous day should have been reserved for 
_ Surat !.......... We see the structure of 23 years shat- 

tered, as by astroke of lightning, apparently beyond redemption, The labour of 
23 years has been destroyed ina moment by ruthless fire-eaters who perhaps had 
nothing to lose but much togain. Muchas we like to acquit those concerned 
of all evil intentions, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that Tilak & Co. pri- 
marily are responsible for the whole havoc, for they had given warning that they 
wanted to carry the day. ‘They have vehemently protested that their intention 
was far from breaking up the Congress........ But if they are not responsible for 
the rowdyism, we should like to know the meaning of their persistent stubborn- 
ness in not controlling the bullying demeanour of their own partizans,...... And 
these are the people who want immediate self-government!!! Men who 
would not for the benefit of their country offer a bold example of self-sacrifice, 
who could not deny themselves the fiendish pleasure of a demoniac victory ! 
Where—where is the moral courage, the mental elevation, the absolutely unsel- 
tish patriotism essential tothe attainment of the coveted goal? You Extremists 
believe yourselves fit to be masters, but learn first to master your execrable ego- 
tism. And you who are known as Moderates, you have received what you justly 
deserved for your stupidly unconstitutional actions.. For a quarter of a century 
you have chosen to work in an arbitrary, autocratic fashion without any fixed 
code of rules. You are responsible secondarily for the bitter result, inasmuch 
as when your, Surendranath was calmly listened to on the second day, 
you could have extended the same courtesy to Mr, ‘Tilak instead of hurrying 
along insanely. But why talk of courtesy? We think he had the right to 
speak on the question as he stood up to do so before the chair was occupied. 
- Both are equally to be blamed. Both mistrusted, both miscalculated, both 
misjudged....... Self-Government indeed !....... Indians! you, who covet what 
the Canadians have, better learn to govern your homes, tempers, morals, passions, 
and again united apply your resources with that one power which alone can 
elevate and purify—self-sacrifice. For the present the Moderates are lost, 
. the Extremists are cursed, the Congress has failed, the cause is ruined, and 
© indiscreet howlers of Vande Mdtaram, your ata, the sole loser in the 

game, stands disgraced and reviled.”’ 


22. We had fondly hoped that the Moderates at Surat would avoid the 
mistakes of the Nagpur Moderates and deal promptly 

Sudhdrak (51), 80th Dec. and fearlessly with the Extremists. The Moderates 

| are perfect gentlemen. But they betrayed their 
weakness in not being fore-armed against the silly caprices ot the Extremists. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale apparently knew beforehand of the hooliganism 
which Mr. Tilak and his followers intended to indulge in in the Congress 
Bee pandal, It isa pity that the Moderates did not accord permission to expel 
ae Mr. Tilak when many pressed for his ejection. Mr. ‘Tilak with all his faults 
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knows that the Moderates are simple-minded and peace-loving and is shaping 


his intriguing policy accordingly. He himself is blissfully ignorant of his own 


ideals in politics. He changes his colour like a veritable political chameleon 
every moment. At one time he declared himself for swardjya, pure and simple. 
At the last Shivaji festival he affected the ideal of self-government on Colonial 
lines. At Surat he reverts once more to the goal of complete autonomy. At 
any rate he was bent on wrecking the Congress by brute force, and it is a 
sign of our political inanity that the Moderate leaders did not take measures 
betimes to keep the irresponsible Extremists well under control. Mr. Tilak 
to-day stands revealed in his true colours. We trust that the National Con- 
vention will contrive to keep itself aloof from such men, 


23. ‘*Suratwalas are proud of many distinctions, Souradshtra was a well- 
Sedilon Upeihanas ti, th known Hindu kingdom, It was the theatre of 
Samm, siinene estes! many stirring events in Muhammadan times. It is 
es one of the places where the seed of the British 
Empire inthe East was sown........... There is another side to the picture. 
We all know the prayer ‘O Lord, send us no more Surats!’ And now many 
will pray ‘O Lord, let us not have a repetition of the Surat session of 
the Congress.’......... Surat will, however, have the distinction of having 
demonstrated the necessity of a constitution for the assembly which for 
twenty-two years has refused to give itself a constitution and to frame 
rules, which might have prevented the abortion of the sitting at a 
time when the Congress must have turned out more work than in an 
previous period of its existence. It has broken down just when it should 
have fulfilled its mission to the greatest satisfaction of its friends.......... It 
would be extremely unkind to offer to the leaders of the Congress, in their 
misfortunes, the comfort of a reminder that they have perhaps paid the 
penalty of having disregarded the warning given in the past about the 
expediency of placing the constitution of the assembly and the rules for the con- 
duct of business on a more satisfactory and scientific basis, A consciousness of 
such expediency has already dawned upon the leaders, and therefore let us forget 
the past and hope that less reliance will hereafter be placed on the prestige of a 
few honoured names and the perfect unanimity of three hundred million 
souls. At the bottom of all the quarrels there may be certain personal 
jucompatibilities, but the immediate cause of the miscarriage of the Congress 
at Surat was the insistence by Mr. Tilak that he hada right to move an ad- 
journment, as against the President’s ruling that that motion was out of order. 
The question will naturally be asked, after the passions have subsided, 
under what rules the President pronounced the motion to be out of 
order. There were no rules, and opinions might differ as to the propriety 
of Mr. Tilak’s motion according to the principles generally observed in 
such meetings. If the President had seemed an impartial man, possessing 
the confidence of both parties, his ruling would have carried greater 
weight........... The last portion of Dr. Rash Behari’s undelivered address, 
though it could not have pleased the Nationalists, was nevertheless un- 
exceptionable in tone. But the denunciation of ‘ pestilential demagogues’ 
and ‘irresponsible agitators’ was, in our humble opinion, deplorably out of 
place in the presidential speech........... Who ever heard of tlie Chairman of a 
constitutional meeting denouncing in scathing language a section of the ver 
assembly in which every one had a right to look to him for protection in the 
hour of need and for an impartial administration of the rules of business? If 
Dr. Rash Behari had strong opinions oa the questions in dispute between the 
two parties, and he was not prepared to forego the pleasure of urging them, he 
should have expressed those opinions in a speech on one of the resolutions, 
A partisan President does not carry confidence, and we hope-that the lesson 
learnt at such cost at Surat wiil not be thrown away in future years,’’ 


*24, ‘The leaders on the Extremist side have naturally come in for a 

a strong censure as being the causes of the abortive fate 

PR nh (35), oth Jan, of the Surat Congress, which met to be merely dis- 
" sclved in chaotic confusion.......... Mr. Tilak is in 


‘no mood for hilarity at the sad fate of the Congress, but he lays the blame for 


the collapse on the shoulders of the Moderates. After the emphatic manner in 
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The censure whi 
some qualification. 
repudiated, and to that extent we must take it as final, The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee was thoroughly justified in his firm refusal to allow any 
speaker to address the meeting in the midst of Mr. Bannerji’s address. But 
after he had finished his address, the amendment of Mr. Tilak might 
have been allowed to be placed in so far as it related to the election 
of the President. Much as we deplore the schism, the olive branch which 
Mr. Tilak has held out may be accepted if that course might ensure a more 
amicable settlement without a sacrifice, as we have said, of the declared policy 
and principles of the Moderates.” 


25. In the course of its narrative of the Congress fiasco at Surat the 
Mahratta writes :—‘* We may here briefly explain the 

Extremist version of the gist of the compromise which was being asked 
Congress fiasco at Surat. for till the last hour on behalf of the Nationalists 
Mahrdtta (9), 29th Dec. and was most unwisely refused by one or two 
masterful men at the head of the Moderate party. 

It may be remembered that at the last year’s Congress held at Calcutta 
the following four resolutions were unanimousiy passed. [The paper here 
quotes the four resolutions regarding swaraja, swadeshi, boycott and national 
education and then proceeds :—].......... With regard to these resolutions the 
Nationalists contended :—(1) That they were passed at a Congress Session when 
a man like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was President, and when every man, worthy 
of being consulted, had attended. (2) That they may be, therefore, regarded as 
containing the concentrated wisdom of all the more prominent members of 
the Congress, (3) That they also represented the irreducible minimum that. 
was due by way of concession to the opinions of the new party in the Congress 
which was growing stronger every year. (4) That as a general maxim of 
policy there should be no retrogression from a position once deliberately 
taken by the Congress and embodied in its resolutions. (5) That retrogression 
in the matter of these resolutions in particular was not to be thought of because 
that would mean a reflection on the people in some of the provinces who had 
already suffered in the cause of the subject-matter of those resolutions. (6) 
That the Congress had been removed to Surat from Nagpur under doubtful 
circumstances and that the Nationalists had a right tc resent retrogression as it — 
would necessarily be enforced only by a chance majority, (7) No changes 
in old resqlutions or no new resolutions had hitherto been passed by the 
Congress when a respectable minority was against them. (8) The Nationalists 
had valid objection against the election of the President as it was made by a 
Reception Committee which itself was not elected at a Provincial Conference 
as required by a resolution of the last year’s Congress; and that even from the 
point of view of expediency the Moderates should prefer to give up their 
obstinate insistence on retrogression to secure a non-contested election which 
in the interests of the Congress was more desirable. (9) ‘That the wording 
of the four resolutions being unanimously agreed to, interpretation of them 
by individual members of the Congress was an immaterial consideration and 
that, therefore, the demand for a change in the wording at such enormous cost 
was unjustifiable. (10) That unless the compromise was agreed to and 
guaranteed the Nationalists would oppose the election of the President 
though they knew it was not a very pleasant thing to do. Mr. Tilak, 
with the help of several Mediators, including Lala Lajpatrai, made several 
attempts to approach the Moderates for settling the matter by com- 


| ee ey. promise; but the Moderate leaders behaved very haughtily and would not 
es even consent to meet him at any common friend’s house to discuss the proposals. 


~He had indeed received a vague oral assurance that some of the resolutions would 


be reaffirmed with a few verbal changes. - But no definite information could be 


obtained, and it was this definite. information which Mr. Tilak .wanted and 


which up to the very Jast moment he declared he would be satisfied with. 
On the morning of Thursday he tried to see Mr. Malvi several times, the last 
time at 2-30 p.m. when he was told that the procession of the President was 
being formed and that Mr. Malvi had no time to see Mr. Blak. On the first 
day a printed copy of the draft resolutions was supplied to Mr. Tilak after the 
proceedings had commenced : but the draft showed that material changes had 
been introduced in the wording, so that the draft resolutions could not form the 
basis of a compromise.. The proceedings of the first day having been adjourned 
and Mr. Tilak having vainly waited at the house of a common friend for an inter- 
view with Mr. Gokhale, he in the last resort wrote a letter to the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee. The letter was as follows:—‘I wish to address the 
Delegates on the proposal of the election of the President after itis seconded. I 
wish to move an adjournment with a constructive proposal, Please announce me.’ 
Mr. Tilak was also ready with his proposal which was to the effect that a small 
committee be appointed to consider the subject of a compromise with a view that 
the opposition to the presidential election may be avoided. But he got no reply. 
T'wo reminders were sent, but still no reply was vouchsafed. And so Mr. 
Tilak had to ascend the platform and announce himself at the last moment. 
This is the sad history of the compromise negotiations and we have evidence 
in our possession to show that it was the Moderates who refused obstinately 
to come to terms and thus were responsible for the ultimate fiasco,” 


*26. In its issue of 5th January the paper publishes the following 
Mahratta (9), 5th Jan version of the incidents which led to the suspension 

: o.1 the Congress session at Surat over the signatures 

of Messrs. B. G. Tilak, G. 8. Khaparde, Arabinda Ghose and two others :— 
‘‘ A press note containing an official narrative of the proceedings of the 23rd 
Indian National Congress at Surat has been published over the signatures of 
some of the Congress officials. As this note contains a number of one-sided 
and misleading statements, it is thought desirable to publish the following 
account of the proceedings, Last year when the Congress was held at 
Calcutta, the Congress unanimously resolved to have for its goal swaraj or 
self-government on the lines of the self-governing Colonies, and passed certain 
resolutions on swadeshi, Boycott and National Education. ‘The Bombay 
Moderates, headed by Sir P. M. Mehta, did not, at the time, raise any dis- 
sentient voice, but they seem to have felt that their position was somewhat 
compromised by these resolutions; and they had, since then, been looking 
forward to an opportunity for reverting to their old position regarding 
ideals and methods of political progress in India.......... The chanze the 
venue of the Congress from Nigpur te Surat afforded them the desired 
opportunity........... The Honourable Mr. Gokhale was entrusted by the 
Reception Committee with the work of drafting the resolutions to be placed 
before the Congress, But neither Mr. Gokhale nor the Reception Committes 
supplied a copy of the draft resolutions to any Delegate till the actual com- 
mencement of the Congress session. The public were taken into contidence 
only thus far that a list of the headings of the subjects likely to be taken up 
for discussion by the Congress was oilicially published a week before the date 
of the Congress session. ‘This lisé did not include the subjects of Self- 
Government, Boycott and National Education. ‘This omission naturally 
strengthened the suspicion that the Bombay Moderates really intended to go 
back from the position taken up by the Calcutta Congress in these matters....... 
On 2ith December a Conference of about five hundred Nationalist Delegates 
was held at Surat under the chairmanship of Srijut Arabinda Ghose where it 
was decided that the Nationalists should prevent the attempted retrogression 
of the Congress by all constitutional means, even by opposing the election 
of the President, if necessary. In the meanwhile a press note signed by Mr. 


Gandhi, as Honorary Secretary, was issued to the effect that the statement 
that certain resolutions adopted last year at Calcutta had been omitted from the 
Congress programme prepared by the Surat Reception Committee was wholly 
unfounded; but the dratt resolutions themselves were still withheld from the 
public. On the morning of 25th December, Mr, ‘Tilak happened to get a copy 
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Lala Lajpatrai, even till the next morning, regarding his proposal of a joint 


_ make the proposed allusion to the controversy about the Presidential election 


ad 
“* 
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afternoon and intimated to them his intention to arrange for a Committee 
of a few leading Delegates from each side to settle the question in dispute, 
to which they agreed. At a Nationalist Conference held that evening a 
Nationalist Committee consisting of one Nationalist Delegate from each ‘ 
Province was appointed to carry on the negotiations with the leaders on the 
other side; and it was decided that if the Nationalist Committee failed to 
obtain any assurance from responsible Congress officials about the status quo 
being maintained, the Nationalists should begin their opposition from the 
election of the President,......... No kind of intimation was received from 


Committee of reconciliation. On the morning of the 26th December, Messrs. 
Tilak, Khaparde, Arabinda Ghose and others went to Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji. Mr. ‘Tilak informed him that the Nationalist opposition to the 
election of the President would be withdrawn, if (1) the Nationalist part 

were assured that the sfatws quo would not be disturbed, and (2) if some 
graceful allusion was made, by any one of the speakers on the resolution about 
the election of the President, to the desire of the public to have Lala Lajpatrai 
in the chair. Mr. Bannerji agreed to the latter proposal as he said he wag 
himself to second the resolution ; while as regards the first, though he gave 
an assurance for himself and Bengal, he asked Mr. Tilak to see Mr. Gokhale 
or Mr. Malvi. A volunteer was accordingly sent to invite Mr. Malvi, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, to Mr. Bannerji’s residence, but the 
volunteer brought a reply that Mr. Malvi had no time to come as he was 
engaged in religious practices. Mr. Tilax then returned to his camp to take 
his meals as it was already about 11 A.m.; but on returning to the Congress 
pandal an hour later, he made persistent attempts to get access to Mr, Malvi, 
but could not find him anywhere. A little before 2-30 P.mM., word was 
brought to Mr. Tilak that Mr. Malvi was in the President’s tent, and Mr, 
Tilak sent a message to him from an adjoining tent, asking for a short inter- 
view to which Mr. Malvi replied that he could not see Mr. Tilak as the 
Presidential procession was being formed. The Nationalist Delegates were 
waiting in the pandal to hear the result of the endeavours of their Committee 
to obtain an assurance about the maintenance of the status quo when Mr, V.S, 
Khare of Nasik informed them of the failure of Mr. Tilak’s attempts in 
the matter........... Ihe President-elect and other persons had now taken their 
seats on the platform; and as no assurance from any responsible official of 
the Congress about the maintenance of the status quo was till then obtained, 
Mr. ‘Tilak sent a siip to Babu Surendranath intimating that he should not 


in his speech. He also wrote to Mr. Malvi asking for a copy of the 
draft resolutions, if ready, and at about 3 P.M. while Mr. Malvi was reading 
his speech, Mr. ‘lilak got a copy of the draft resolutions which, he subsequently 
found, were published the very evening in the Advocate of India in Bombay 
clearly showing that the reporter of the paper must have been supplied with 
a copy at least a day earlier. ‘Uhe withholding of a copy from Mr, ‘lilak 
till 3 P.M. that day cannot, therefore, be regarded as accidental. There were 
about thirteen hundred aud odd Delegates at this time in the pandal of whom 
over 600 were Nationalists, and the Moderate majority was thus a very narrow 
majority. After the Chairman’s address was over, Dewan Bahadur Ambalal 
Sakarlal proposed Dr. R. B. Ghose‘to the chair jn a speech which, though 
veoking occasional cries of dissent, .was heard to the end,.......... But when 


Babu Surendranath Bannerji, whose rising on the platform seems to have 


27 


reminded some of the Delegates of the Midndpur incident, commenced his 
speech, there was persistent shouting and he was asked to sit down. He made 
another attempt to speak, but was not heard, and the session had, therefore, to 
be suspended for the day. The official press-note suggests that this hostile 
demonstration was pre-arranged. But the suggestion is unfounded. For 
though the Nationalists did intend to oppose -the election, they had at their 
Conference, held the previous day, expressly decided to do so only by solidly 
and silently voting against it in a constitutional manner. In the evening the 
Nationalists again held their Conference and authorised their previous day’s Com- 
mittee to further carry on the negotiations for having the status quo maintained 
it possible, failing which it was decided to oppose the election of Dr. Ghose 
by moving an amendment or by simply voting against his election, ‘The 
Nationalists were further requested, and unanimously agreed, not only to 
abstain from joining in any such demonstration as led to the suspension of 
that day’s proceedings, bunt to scrupulously avoid any, even the least, inier- 
ruption of the speakers on the opposite side, so that both parties might get a 
patient hearing........... It was afterwards decided after efforts at conciliation 
on the part of Mr. Saraya and others had failed that as no settlement could be 
arrived at privately owing to every leading Congressman heing unwilling to 
take any responsibility in the matter upon himself, Mr, Tilak should bring an 
amendment to the proposition of electing the President after it had been 
seconded. ‘The amendment was to be to the effect that the business of election 
should be adjourned, and a Committee, consisting of one leading Moderate and 
one leading Nationalist from each Congress Province, with Dr. Rutherford’s 
name added, be appointed to consider and settle the differences between the 
two parties, both of which should accept the Committee’s decision as final and 


then proceed to the wvanimous election of the President........... It being about | 


12-30 at this time, Mr. ‘Tilak wrote in pencil the following note to Mr. Malvi, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee :—‘Sir, I wish to address the delegates 
on the proposal of the election of the President after it is seconded. I wish to 
move an adjournment with a constructive proposal, Please announce me.’ 
This ndte was put by a volunteer into the hands of Mr. Malvi, as he 
was entering the pandal with the President-elect in procession. The proceed- 
ings of the day commenced at 1 P.M. when Babu Surendranath Bannerji 
resumed his speech, seconding the election of the President. Mr. ‘Tilak was 
expecting a reply to his note, but not having received one up to this time asked 
Mr. N, C. Kelkar to send a reminder, Mr. Kelkar thereupon sent a chit to the 
Chairman to the effect that ‘Mr. Tilak requests a reply to his note.’ But 
no reply was received even after this reminder, and Mr, Tilak, who was sitting 
in the front row of the Delegates’ seats near the platform-steps, rose to go u 

the platform immediately after Babu Surendranath, who was calmly heard by 
all, had finished his speech. But he was held back by a volunteer in the way, 
Mr. Tilak, however, pushing aside the volunteer succeeded in getting to the 
platform just when Dr.Ghose was moving to take the President’s chair, The 
official Note says that by the time Mr. Tilak came upon the platform and 
stood in front of the President, the motion for the election of Dr, Ghose had 
been passed by an overwhelming majority ; and Dr. Ghose, having been installed 
in the Presidential chair by loud and prolonged applause, had risen to begin his 
address. All this, if it did take place, as alleged, could only have been done 
in a deliberately hurried manner with a set purpose to trick Mr. Tilak out of 
his right to address the Delegates and move an amendment as previously noti- 
fied. According to the usual procedure Mr. Malvi was bound to announce 
Mr. ‘Tilak, or if he considered the amendment out of order, declare it so pub- 
licly, and to ask for a show of hands in favour of or against the motion. But 
nothing of the kind was done; nor was the interval of afew seconds sufficient 
for a prolonged applause as alleged. As Mr. Tilak stood up on the platform, 
he was greeted with shouts of disapproval from the Members of the Keception 
Committee on the platform, and the cry was taken up by other Moderates, 
Mr. Tilak repeatedly insisted upon his right of addressing the Delegates, and 
told Dr. Ghose, when he attempted to interfere, that he was not properly 
elected. Mr. Malvi said that he had ruled Mr. ‘Tilak’s amendment out of order, 
to which Mr. Tilak replied that the ruling, if any, was wrong and that he 
had a right to appeal to the Delegates on the same, By this time there was 
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roar in the pandal, the Moderates ‘shouting at Mr. Tilak and ask- 
sit down and the Nationalists demanding that he should be heard. 
Dr. Ghose and Mr. Malvi said that Mr. Tilak should be removed 
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segs the platform; and a young gentleman, holding the important office of 
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te Jec: etary to the Reception Committee, touched Mr. Tilak’s person with a 
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jew to carry out the Chairman’s order. Mr. Tilak pushed the gentleman 
aside and again asserted his right of being heard, declaring that he would not 


~ leave the platform unless bodily removed. Mr. Gokhale seems to have here 
asked the above-mentioned gentleman not to touch Mr. Tilak’s person. But 


there were othtrs who were seen threatening a personal assault on Mr. Tilak, 
though he was calmly standing on the platform facing the Delegates with 
his arms folded over his chest. It was during this confusion that a 
shoe hurled on to the platform hit Sir P. M. Mehta after touching Babu 
Surendranath Bannerji, both of whom were sitting within a yard of Mr. Tilak 
on the other side of the table. Chairs were now seen being lifted to be thrown 
at Mr. Tilak by persons on and below the platform, and some of the Nationalists, 
therefore, rushed on to the platform to his rescue. Dr. Ghose, in the mean- 
while, twice attempted to read his address, but was stopped by cries of ‘ no, no,’ 
from all sides in the pandal, and the confusion became still worse. It must be 
stated that the Surat Reception Committee had made arrangements the pre- 
vious night to dismiss the Nationalist Volunteers and to hire govondas for the 
second day. These with Jathis were stationed at various places in the pandal and 
their presence was detected and protested against by the Nationalist Delegates 
before the commencement of the Congress proceedings of the day. But though 
one or two were removed from the pandal, the rest, who remained within, now 
took part in the scuffle on behalf of their masters. It was found impossible to 
arrest the progress of disorder and proceedings were accordingly suspended sine 
die; and the Congress officials retired in confusion to a tent behind the pandal. 
The Police, who seem to have been long ready under a requisition, now entered 
the pandal and eventually cleared it; while the Nationalist Delegates who 
had gone to the platform safely escorted Mr, Tilak to an adjoining tent. It 
remains to be mentioned that copies of an inflammatory leaflet in Gujarati 
asking the Gujarati peopie to rise against Mr. Tilak were largely distributed 
in the pandal before.the commencement of the day’s proceedings......... | After 
the proceedings of the Congress had beer suspended sine die, some gentlemen 
from Bengal and Punjab tried their best to bring about a compromise, and, 
if possible, to have the Congress session revived the next day. They went 
to Mr. Tilak to ascertain the views of his party, and to each of them 
Mr. Tilak gave the following assurance in writing :—‘ Dear Sir,—-With refer- 
ence to our conversation, and principally in the best interests of the Congress, 
I and my party are prepared to waive our opposition to the election of Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose as President of 23rd Indian National Congress, and are prepared 
to act in the spirit of forget and forgive, provided, firstly, that the last year’s 
resolutions on swarajya, swadeshi, Boycott and National Education are adhered 
to and each expressly reaffirmed, and secondly, that such passages, if any, in 
Dr. Ghose’s speech as may be offensive to the Nationalist Party are omitted.’ 
This letter was taken by the gentlemen to whom it was addressed to the 
Moderate leaders, but no compromise was arrived at as the Moderates were all 
along bent upon the retrogression of the Congress at any ccst.”’ 


27. The Kesaré in its leading columns publishes a similar version and 
adds :—The Nationalists, with a view to take concerted 

Kesart (128), 31st Dee. action for defeating the machinations of the 
Moderates, bad organised a separate camp of their 

own at Surat. The myrmidons of the Mehta-Gokhale clique, however, tried to 
throw as many obstacles as they could in the way of the Nationalists. Even 
the jehus at Surat were induced to refuse fares to the Nationalist camp, 
while houses engaged for the accommodatiin of the Nationalist delegates were 
refused to them at the eleventh hour in consequence of unfair pressure having 
been brought upon the landlordsconcerned. The tumultuous hissing with which 
Babu Surendranath Bannerji’s speech was greeted on the first day was no 
doubt a regrettable feature of the proceedings, but the obstinacy of the Congress 
officials, who sternly refused all overtures for a compromise, must be held 


responsible for the unpleasant incident. Just as Duryodhan insolently refused 
to allow even an inch of ground to the Pandavas and openly tried to outrage the 
modesty of Draupadi, their wife, so Messrs. Mehta and Gokhale, who played 
the réle of Duryodhan in the recent Congress drama at Surat, pursued an 
unbending and equally high-handed course in dealing with the Nationalists. 
They were determined to bring about a split with the latter at all hazards 
and they have at last gained their disreputable object. — 


28. The insult which has been offered to Mr. Tilak, and the meanness 
lies ais tas Se showr to him by the Moderates are extremely painful 
oudak Taare (69), 2nd Jan. tous, We condemn the behaviour of both the parties, 
for both were at fault. It was the duty ot both to 

abandon their obstinacy and to adopt a peaceful course. Both have subordi- 
nated the national cause to their personal quarrels, and both have incurred 
disgrace. The Moderates ought to have realised that times have now changed 
and should have given up their high-handed policy. They should not have 


disgraced themselves by insulting their guests and compatriots and thus published 


to the worldthe want of unity among us. It was foolish on the part of our 
Gujaratis to have hissed Mr. Tilak. It was this which roused him into refusing 
to leave the platform and turned the Congress mandap into a pandemonium. 
The attempts of the Gujardté to incite the Moderates against Mr. Tilak are 
contemptible. We hope that both parties will give up their egotism and false 
pride and unite again for the general good. [The Cutch Kesari writes :— 
India is now in the same predicament as Italy was in the times of Mazinni. 
Although he was at first laughed at as being mad, it was he who liberated his 
country. The Extremists want to follow in the footsteps of Mazinni. It is 
a great mistake to abuse Mr. Tilak and to hold the Extremists responsible for 
the fiasco, for we can assure our readers that from the beginning the Moderates 
have been unfair in their treatment of the Extremists. ] 


29. The Kdl throws the whole blame for wrecking the Congress on the 
Moderates. It says that the Moderates fell a prey 
Kal (125), 3rd Jan.; Kar- to' the enticing artifices of Government and had 
nitak Vritt (101), Slst yocolved from the beginning to zo back upon the 
Dec.; Karna@tak Vaibhav : 5 5 D 
1C0), 28th Dec. ; Karna'tak Congress resolutions of last year. It adds :—Govern- 
Patra (9), Ist Jan. ment wanted that the ideal of swardjya should be 
displaced from the Congress programme and the 
Moderates disgraced themselves by consenting to become the tools of Government 
for securing this object. They did not issue the draft resolutions of the Con- 
gress in time lest these might betray their machinations prematurely. ‘he 
Moderates placed the Extremists in an awkward dilemma by asking them either 
to subscribe to ths Congress agenda without the four important resolutions on 


swadeshi, swardjya, boycott and National Education or to secede from the 


movement altogether. The Extremists were willing to drop all opposition 
to the election of the President if the Moderates on their part promised tc 
maintain the status quo of the Congress. A compromise on these lines would 
have saved the Congress and was the only way to save it. But the Moderates 
refused all compromise and flouted the mediators who sought to bring it about. 
It was surmised on all hands that the Moderates would secure an orderly 
conduct of the proceedings on the second day with the help of the Police. But 
they did not want in the first place to incur the odium of calling in the Police, nor 
did they care that the Congress should go on smoothly. They accordingly posted 
hired gundas inside the pandal and incited the Gujaratis against Mr, Tilak by 
circulating leaflets full of calumnies against him. Their determined refusal to 
hear Mr. 'lilak when he wished to move his amendment of which ha had given 
due notice was the signal for the row. ‘The Moderates suspended the Congress 
session sine ote as soon as the riot commenced which they themselves had 
initiated. Thus they hanged themselves with the rope with which they wished 
to hang the Extremists, ‘I'he disgrace of wrecking the Congress is thus wholly 
theirs. (‘The Karndtak Vritia also throws the whole blame for the break-up 
of the Congress on the Moderates and remarks that they met all overtures 
for a compromise made by the Extremists in a curt and insolent spirit. ‘he 
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: ta Vaibhav deplores the split in the Congress and observes that it was 
about mainly through the obstinacy and party spirit displayed by the 


the Extremists, } 


30. The Moderates mare a trying aang, Sp whole of last year to pe 
: the Extremists from the Congress by hook or by croo 
} connsa coated sie and they were cinema | in this sheep by. 
Mr. Morley’s declaration that the Government would like them to rally round 
the official class, The Surat Congress consequently became a wreck through the 
selfishness and obstinacy of the Moderates. Mr, Tilak, Babu Aravinda Ghose 
and other Extremist leaders tried their best to bring about a compromise, but 
they could not even obtain access to the Moderate leaders. The circulation of a 
hand-bill by some one in the Moderate camp to the effect that Mr. Tilak 
had, like Shivaji twice in the past, gone to plunder Surat a third time 
shows how the Moderates wanted to lay violent hands on the Extremist 
leaders, especially on the representatives of the Deccan. Mr. Tilak was not 
even allowed to move his amendment to the proposal ve the election of the 
President. If any one is to be held responsible for the melee in the Congress 
pandal, it is the Moderate leaders. They had resolved beforehand to exclude 
the Extremists from the Congress, as may be seen from the account of the 
interview which the Zémes’ representative had with Sir P. M. Mehta and 
Dr. Ghose. Being confident that whatever they might do Government would 
support them, the Moderates had brought rowdies into the Congress mandap 
and caused them to break the heads of the Extremists. 


31. It is with a feeling of pain and humiliation that we have to note the 
diieatesn tiegs oun. sad ending of the Congress session at Surat and in our 
4 y » @et)  opinion'the entire blame for the fiasco rests on the heads 
of the Moderates. At the last Congress session at 
Calcutta there was observable a serious difference of opinion among Congress 
leaders arising chiefly out of the question of the partition of Bengal and the 
boycott movement. A workable compromise was, however, arrived at anda 
limited boycott resolution was adopted by the Congress, Sir P, M. Mehta’s party 
is dead against the boycott movement and wanted to omit the resolution passed 
on the subject last year from this year’s programme. The Extremists 
insisted upon reaffirming it and were at first assured that the resolutions about 
boycott and national education would be included in this year’s agenda; 
but their request for copies of the draft resolutions was very shabbily treat- 
ed. ‘The Extremists are no doubt to blame for interrupting Mr. Bannerjee’s 
speech, but they were exasperated into taking that course, when they found that 
the Moderates were inclined to prove traitors to the national cause and to drag 
the Congress in a retrograde direction. Mr. Tilak wished to move an amendment 
to the election of the President, but the Moderates did not take any notice of 
“what he said, In our opinion Mr. Tilak’s amendment should have been allowed 
and put to vote. We are sorry to note that the Moderates resorted to the 
shameful expedient of posting ‘ Badmashes’”’ in the Congress pandal in order 
to lay violent hands on the Extremists. 


32. “The Nationalist campaign was taken up on Monday last by Mr. Tilak 

in person.......... Speaking to an audience of about 

Conference held by the 4+¢o0 5 thousand persons, Mr. Tilak explained the 
ag ancy pesad prior fo principal features of the present situation, He assured 
Mahe tite (9), 29th Dec. them that it was simply absurd to suppose that he or his 
party were there to make a split in the Congress,...... 

He was only anxious and determined to see that the Congress did not go 
back from the position achieved by it in previous years...,..... He apprehended 
and had reason to believe that persons who held the strings of the Surat Con- 
gress did intend, if possible, to go back upon certain resolutions, and he appealed 
to the Surat people to support him and his party in their constitutional fight. 
There were mainly three matters on which the Congress was expected to stand 


3l 
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firm. First, there was the resolution about the Swardj.......... Rulers like 
Lord Curzon and even Mr. Morley and papers like the London Times had 
declared that the demand for self-government was impracticable. Consider- 
ing that the interests of the rulers and the ruled: are necessarily in conflict, 
we should take this very declaration as a sure sign of its being practicable. 
Then there was the boycott. The position taken up by the Moderates on this 
point was one of fear and, therefore, of moral cowardice. They had no 
objection to practising boycott, but only to the open avowal of it. He 
wanted people to act like men. ‘The Moderates were, he said, particularly keen 
about omitting the resolution on boycott. But the time had gone by 


when we might act in fear of Government. The autiquated methods of. 


50 years ago were no longer serviceable. In Bengal the younger generation 
had shown courage enough to be prepared to go to jail. Would they 
betray them? Would they allow the nation to go back and allow the 
Government to erush the new movement? On the second day the audience 
grew to enormous proportions......... Mr. Tilak took the opportunity to give 
a public challenge to any one who would allege or put faith in the allega- 
tion made by others that he had maligned Gujarat in his paper, the Kesavi......- 
This, he said, was a gross falsehood and he challenged any one to quote the 
words which formed the basis of the allegation and to prove that they were 
capable of a sinister meaning. Sirdar Ajitsingh also addressed the audience and 
said that it was a most hopeful sign of the times that the Indian people in every 
province had begun to learn to honour the man who had in their opinion suffered 
fora good case. Babu Aravinda Ghose delivered a message from the Bengali 
nation to Surat. He earnestly and pathetically appealed to Surat to support the 
men of Bengal in the national work which they had commenced in their pro- 
vince. Next day the work of the Nationalist Conference began, A large 
Nationalist camp had been organised in the centre of the city.......... It wasa 
large gathering of about four hundred Delegates. The first meeting of the 
Nationalist Conference was opened, under the presidency of Babu Aravinda 
Ghose, by Mr. Tilak who explained the whole situation and cleared up certain 
misrepresentations with which the atmosphere had been charged. He assured 
them that the object of the Conference was not to set up a rival to the Congress 
but to support and strengthen the popular interests in the Congress movement 
by putting on it the impress of the Nationalist principles with which the mind 
of the nation was being saturated. ‘There was to be no split in the Congress, 
much less rowdyism. Theirs was a just cause and they needed not to resort to 
any but. constitutional measures. Babu Aravinda Ghose declared that the 
object of the Conference would be only to preach the religion of nationalism 
and organise the Nationalist forces for active work throughout the year in the 
whole country. It was no party conference inasmuch as the objects at heart 
of the Delegates were national in the fullest sense of the word. ‘There was not 
much formal business gone through at the first day’s session, A Secretary 
for the session was appointed and he was authorised to write to or interview 
the Congress authorities requesting them to make arrangements for dividing 
the Congrees, if necessary, on every proposition including that of the election 
of the President, and to ascertain their views on the subject of the modus 
operandi for electing the members of the Subjects Committee, On the 
second day the deliberations of the Conference were conducted with 
closed doors, as the whole Conference was converted into a Committee 
for the purpose of discussing the proposals to be placed before the 
Congress by way of propositions or amendments, Every province was 


Cailed upon through its representatives to express its view of the situation. 


It was understood, however, that there was some prospect of a compromise 
on the basis of the withdrawal of the opposition to the election of the 
President in case the sfafws quo was maintained in regard to four 
resolutions passed by the previous Congress, v2z., those on swardjya, swadeshi, 
boycott and National Education. A Committee, consisting of one prominent 
representative from each province, was appointed to carry on negotiations with 
the leaders of the Moderate party.......... Unlimited discretion was, however, 


given to the Committee to determine upon the best course to be adopted in the 
interest of the Congress,” 
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is b two children, siapeotitely ohristen- 
nN ational Convention and the All-India 
ms aE . That the courses of the two will 
| ~ Ai-Ladia National Atsombly, 1UN in quite different orbits, and that the fate of the - 
7? >> the two offsprings*of the one will be unlike that of the other is already foretold — 
> Mongres. ss’ Cy the political prophets. Those who have foretold 
| @), sist a shorter but more eventful existence for the more 
ve, go-a-head and ambitious child do not appear to have . 
2 the sine. Iti is not, however, with the fate of this younger child of the 
Congress that we are so much concerned as with that of the elder.......... The 
eareer of the All-India National Assembly will be watched, no doubt, with a 
-@ertain amount of interest ; but that of the Indian N ational Convention will be 
watched with anxious concern by all genuine lovers of the country. That the 
Moderate leaders had no course left to them but to take the step they have 
taken is not to be denied. But shall we not say that they have incurred thereby 
@ grave responsibility as practical politicians, and that they will be judged by 
the present and future generations, not so much by what they have done to 
usher this offspring into light, as by what they will do in regard to its bringing- 
up? Needless to say all the country expects that they will endeavour so to 
shape its.career as to enable it not only to meet with a better fate than _ its 
luckless parent has done, but to enable it to be more useful and honoured while 
it lives. We would that the leaders of the new movement would try so to shape 
the career and destiny of the new organization as to make it more trusted by Gov- 
ernment and the people than the Congress was. They have an opportunity of 
profiting by the mistakes of the past, and of making this new Convention more 
rational in its aims and more practical in its scope than the old Congress. An 
earnest attempt to win the adhesion of the more moderate and conservative class 
that has always stood outside the Congress Tabernacle and a determination to 
work with Government and their officials rather than against them ought to 
make the Convention more useful and valuable than the Congress was,”’ 


34, ‘Never was the Congress held under more unauspicious circum- 
stances. Those who have been watching the 

Gujardt Mitra (26), 29th alarming tendencies of the irresponsible democrats 
Dec., Eng. cols. or nationalists, as they call themselves had appre- 
hensions as to whether the Congress would be allowed 

to do its work smoothly this year. Good and sensible men—men who have 
et grown grey in the service of the country and its cause—have been marking 
ce . with alarm the growth of an irresponsible, go-ahead radicalism in our 
” . midst during the last three or four years. Under the British rule there is 
always a freedom of speech and action and consequently freedom of the 
fress. The British Government cannot exist without that........... The 
British rule, which is broad-based upon the will of the people, cannot exist 
i without agitation. And history teaches us that liberalism, which is possible 
: only under a constitutional free Government, has always radicalism following 
in the wake of it.......... When this radicalism manifests itself in the 
form of disrespect for age and legitimate authority, of absence of discipline, 


G of clamorous, blatant, irresponsible rowdyism, it becomes not a new 
” force but a new danger. Those of us who, having witnessed in the 
ee Congress mandap the shameful rowdyism of Friday last, have given themselves 
ae up to despair, may take heart from the reflection that democratic effervescence 


of this kind is a necessary sequel of the liberalism which the British raj has 
Re given us. The sad spectacle witnessed on last Friday—the black Friday in 
Bee _ the annals of the Congress—teaches us that in the best interests of the country, 
mee the sooner the democratic proletariat are asked to dissociate themselves 
from the constitutional party, the better it would be for the weil-balanced 
development and even growth of the nation.......... The spectacle wasa 
manifestation, clear and unmistakable, of the new spirit that was engendered 
by the partition of Bengal.......... Those of us who exult over the ‘triumph 
of democracy have yet to learn that democracy or nationalism is based 
upon the will of an educated, intelligent, united nation. Democracy cannot 
precede a high standard of political education among the masses. Have 
we reached that high standard of education, to say nothing of social, communal, 


religious equality and unity ? Under the present circumstances, in the midst 
of a hundred divergent interests, various castes and creeds, the democracy 
or nationalism that clamours for swardjya is not a true democracy but a 
hollow morbid sentimentalism of ‘impatient idealists,’ It carries within 
itself the germs of dissolution. The best course for the leaders of the people 
is to let it spend its force in scurrility and abuse.......... Is the Congress 
then a-dying ? No, it is not dying, it cannot die so long as we have the British 
flag floating over our land. The Indian National Congress is the outcome of the 
benign British Rule. It isa crown of glory to the British nation. 
Is the Congress dead? Why, one may as well ask is the British raj gone? Is 
swardajya established ? Whoisto be enthroned? Chhatrapati Ilaharaja Tilak, 
as the Deccan and Ndgpur Extremists called him when leading him out of the 
mandap under a cloud of brandishing sticks and staves, orsomebody else? No, 
the Congress is not dead. By far the greatest majority of the Indian people 
are for moderation, for lawful representation, for the constitutional agitation 
which is the life of a nation, for the continuance and permanency of the 
British raj.......... If the democrats kill the Congress, it will spring up in 
another form. Itis Phoenix-like........ For what is the Congress after allP It 
is the expression of the lawful and reasonable aspirations and demands of the 
people fostered under British raj and guided by British statesmanship. It is 
not a morbid hankering after the swardjya of the ‘impatient idealists’ but a 
dignified presentation of the national demands before a benevolent, progressive 
Government. Some would say our Government is an autocracy. No, it is uot. 
How is it that it tolerates freedom of speech? Autocracy and a frea Press cannot 
live side by side.......... No, the Congress is not dead, it cannot die.......... 
Let us purge the Congress of the undesirable and inflammable elements and 
proceed with our work of lawful representation of our demands. The progress 
may beslow........... The East isslowand must not be hustled. ......... Let us 
then proceed with an unwavering faith in British justice and fair play and in the 
justness of our cause. Rowdyism has done its worst. The storm has blown over 
our heads, leaving us none the worse for it........... Now that the Congress is 
purged of the rowdy element it will command the sympathy of those who stand 
aloof and will receive, as it has always done, due attention and support from 
Government and the British nation.”’ 


85. Under the heading “A great death’ the Gujarati writes:—It is not 
to be wondered at that the entire Indian nation 
despises Mr. Tilak for aa act which is even more 
retrograde in its’ effects than the partition of 
Bengal. After the perpetration of this disgrace- 
ful act, the Indian people may justly pronounce the verdict that 


Gujardt+ (25), 29th Dec. 
and *5th Jan., ling. cols. 


Mr. Tilak acted the traitor to his country on 28th December 1307. Whatever 


his intentions may be the very fact of his having entered the Congress pandal 
accompanied by followers who, from the way in which they behaved on that 
day, can safely by called ruffians leaves no room for his defence and we declare 
unhesitatingly that he is totally unfit to be a leader of the country. We have 
every reason to believe that all his actions up to date were aimed at furthering 
his own selfish ends and not the good of the country. Mr. Tilak has achieved 
what the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have for the last few years been so devoutly 
wishing for. It goes without saying that he has completely lost what little 
respect the Gujardtis hitherto had for him. There can be no doubt that in the 
struggle against the immense power wielded by the olficials and for the pro- 
sperity of the country every individual has to recognise the importance of unity. 
But Mr, Tilak has lost sight of this principle and has brought disgrace on his 
whole career by presenting such a despicable and disgraceful spectacle in the 
presence of the great men from all parts of the country. ‘he entire 
Indian nation weeps for the sad death of that Congress which had been 
fostered with so much care by great men like Mr. Hume, Mr. Dadabhai, 
Sir William Wedderburn and others and which has infused new life equably 
over the whoie population of India. OO! Goddess Congress! Fountain 
of the life of Hind! we would not have felt it so much, had you been slain 
by an alien both by birth and religion. But we feel it most becausy a fellow- 
countryman and a co-religionist, a man who talked so’ magniloquently about 
con 2250-9 | 
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:—“ There is an impression prevalent in certain quarters that the Con- 
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hta great misfortune upon the Congress, let us not despair or 
udgd the situation. It isthe very first trial that the Congress has been 
upon to face,,........ Our Congress. leaders must now proceed in the 


light of the knowledge and experience they have already gained. ‘The Congress 


is bound to be renewed on substantially the same lines as before, though 
no constitution or rules, however perfect, can cope with determined rowdyism 
or pre-arranged disorder from within. The Congress is zo¢ dead, nor has its 
work been wholly undone. It will rise again in the course of this year with 
redoubled strength freed from the machinations of selfish intriguers, and from 
the obstructive and rowdy elements which it has had to face for the last two 
years and tried to conciliate by every means in its power.” } 


36. ‘In the sense that kings never die, the much maligned Congress may 
be said to be still alive and kicking, for no sooner 
How should Government was the Congress dissolved than another arose within 
a, the demsnds of the twenty-four hours of its dissolution. Purged of the 
ongress after the recont ‘as , ; , , 
open split between tho POlitical reactionaries who were a dead weight on if, 
Moderates and the Extre- the Congress, which has now passed through its most 
mists. — perilous crisis, bids fair to bea political institution 
ay Akhbar-e-Soudégar (19), of greater influence and usefulness than before. The 
3lst Dec., Eng, cols. E ' r 
xtremists will now doubtless have a Congress of 
their own; and we sincerely wish that such a body is 
soon brought into existence. Government have hitherto looked upon the Con- 
gress with a jealous and suspicious eye, and have done their best to belittle and 
thwart its efforts in every direction........... The present cleavage in the 
Congress is due to the action, or rather the inaction of Government, and if things 
go wrong inthe future none but Government should be held responsible for 
it. The Extremists will now have an organization of their own, which will no 
longer pursue a mendicant policy, but will, as has often been asserted by 
Mr. Tilak and his followers in public prints and on platforms, adopt a policy 
of embarrassment, obstruction and coercion, so as to clog the wheels of admi- 
nistration. If the Extremists carry out the various items on their programme, 
Government will not have an easy time of it for very many years to 
come. The Moderates again would have no sympathy for a Government, 
which disregarded their representations all these years, and the con- 
sequence will be that instead of benefiting by their policy of, ‘divide and 
govern’, they will be placed in an awkward predicament. If Government 
are at all desirous of getting out of the pit which has been dug by themselves, 
the best course for them to pursue is to take the Congress leaders in their 
confidence and try to meet their views at least to some small extent. ‘The 
proceedings of the Surat Congress have clearly established one fact, namely, 
that Mr. Tilak’s following is not yet as large as was expected, the majority 
of those who accompanied him to Surat being drawn from the illiterate classes, 
seseeeeee ‘Lhe only persons Mr, Tilak would be able to gather under his banner 
would be the students, who should now be carefully looked after both by 
the authorities and the Moderates.......... 16 is. the paramcunt duty of 
Government to see that Mr. Tilak’s following is confined to its present limits, 
‘he Moderates will now endeavour to do their best to. keep Mr. 'filak at arm’s 
length; and Government cannot do better, even in their own interests, than to 
lend the weight of their influence and support to that party, which bas always 
been loyal to them and which is now harassed by the Extremists for the simple 
reason that according to them, ‘the Congress leaders have gone over to the 


side of Government.’ Freed from the trammels of the Extremist party, the 


Moderates will now be better able to represent to Government only the views 
ot the educated classes of the country, 'vho, while they appreciate the benefits 
of the wise and benign British Administration, most humbly and earnestly 


pray that they may now be allowél a larger share in the administration 
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of the country........... We most humbly beseech Government to grant 
in good time and with & good grace that which they eventually will be con- 
strained to surrender to the pressure of something more than public opinion.” 


37. “ When our Muhammadan friends took suddenly to holding Confer- 
i oe. and Congresses of their own a cry of alarm was 
- holding their own Cone aised in many quarters. We never saw any grounds 
gresses and Conferences. for misgivings, but welcomed the fact that the Mu- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 1st hammadans had at last shaken off their pitiful 
Jan, Eng. cols Jndian lethargy. They may or may not immediately join the 
ee ee oe other great movements in the country, but the very 
fact that they are dissatisfied and have begun to think is to be welcomed, for there 
can be no progress without dissatisfaction. On this principle we welcome their 
educational and other Conferences. While Surat was a scene of chaos, Karachi 
witnessed the successful meeting of the Muhammadan Educational Conference 
and the All-India Moslem League. ‘lhe former is bound to advance the 
educational interests of Islamites. Sir Adamji Peerbhoy, who presided at the 
latter, delivered a thoughtful address. His assurance that ‘the Moslem 
League is not an organisation hostile to other racial interests’ is timely 
and will be welcomed everywhere. ‘This attitude of the League defined so 
explicity, if honestly maintained, should disarm suspicion. We congratulate 
our Muhammadan brethren on their successful activity at Karachi. They may 
be moving now in an orbit of their own, but ultimately they are bound to 
fallin line with the other forces in the country.’ [The Indian Spectator 
writes :—‘‘Sir Adamji Peerbhoy’s presidential speech at the Karachi session 
of the All-India Moslem League was modest and business-like, and if 
Presidents of political assemblies would impose upon themseives the selfs 
restraint and economy of words so usefully practised by Sir Adamji, there 
would be no more wrangles about the selection of a President. ‘The objects 


of the Moslem League are very comprehensive. There is, however, one 


essential of the well-being of all communities on which the President, with 
the shrewdness of a business man, laid special stress. Himself 2 person who 
had successfully directed his energies into ‘the paths of industrialism,’ he 
reminded his co-religionists that the Great Prophet had taught the dignity of 
labour, that all the triumphs of Islam in the past had been achieved through 
‘strenuous and ceaseless efforts,’ and that the history of the British people also 
showed how ‘ industrialism leads the way.’ He had no quarrel with those who 
laboured in other fields: the best cure for quarrels is to be industrious. The 
absorption of Sir Adamji’s community in the field where he has laboured with 
such signal success is one of the principal reasons why there is so little political 
agitation in it.” | 


38. “The Industrial Conference, dissociated from the Exhibition and 
considered apart from the Directory published under 
Third session of the All- its auspices, is apt to be an intellectual, rather than 


pee SRO eners Conference oy industrial affair. But behind all great enterprises 


Indian Spectator (5), 4th @0nd movements, visibly supported by capital and» 


Jan. labour, there must be the projecting mind. In 
Dewan Bahadur Ambalal’s presidential address there 
were several suggestive thoughts, which, if they sink deep enough into the 


national mind, will, be productive of immense good. We often say that : 


our industries are starved, or are prevented from being precipitated into 
life at all, by the lack of capital. Rejecting all the fables about buried 
wealth, there is stili the interesting fact mentioned by Mr. Ambaial that 
56 crores of the rupee debt of the Government of India are held by 
iudians, and nearly 13 crores in the Postal Savings Bank represent Indian 
savings. If a portion of these investments be directed into productive 
industrial channels, we must hear less of the lack of capital. The new 
movement in favour of Swadeshi Banks is likely to draw away at least 
a small portion of the available capital into the desired channels, Like 
the Honourable Mr, Vithaldas ‘Thackersey, Dewan Bahadur Ambalal is 
also in favour of borrowing money freely from fcreigners. ‘They are not 


ashamed ot the ‘copy-book maxim.’ The Native Press generally looks with 
suspicion upon the development of railways. Mr. Ambalal, however, is 
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towards its realisation. The resolutions of the Conference are generally so 
self-evident that their necessity, except when some representation is to be made 
to Government, may well be doubted. They express satisfaction at many 
things, and invite attention to many others on the part of people who must 
have thought about the subjects before the Conference was started. Though 
the industry of carrying coals to Newcastle does not require much encourage- 
ment, the resolutions must be serving the useful purpose of providing pegs to 
hang speeches upon.” 


39, The Industrial Conference, which is doing really sound and practical 
Oriental Review (11), 1st work under the Secretaryship of Mr. Mudholkar, held 
moan a ae » “8° its sitting at Surat on the 30th December under the 
Presidentship of that veteran fighter;for industrial rege- 

neration, D. B. Ambalal Sakerlal. Prof. Gajjar in his speech as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and the President sounded the same key-note, viz., educa- 
tion on a wider and ever expanding scale in all branches, especially in technical 
matters. This can almost be called the chief panacea for the industrial downfall 
of the country. Itis pleasant to note that through activity all round great 
attention is being paid to the industrial regeneration. Several mills have been 
started and five swadeshi Steam Navigation Companies with a capital of over 
14 crores of rupees have also been established. ‘The President pertinently re- 
marked that the success of the swadeshi movement was borne out by the 
reduction of about one crore of rupees in the income derived from the import 
duty on cloth from Great Britain and other foreign countries, A natural 
regret was expressed in the Conference at the increasing import of foreign 
sugar. Better and wider plantation of sugar-cane was urged upon, and it was 
pointed out that sugar-factories had good prospects before them, ‘The President 
in his closing remarks urged the necessity of relying upon our own efforts and 
the patriotic generosity of Indians for bettering the industrial condition of 
our country. A country which depends upon an alien power for her 
welfare cannot ever hope to rise. ifunds are needed, but patriotism can 


‘supply these. 'These closing words oi the President will, we hope, supply 


the sinews of war to many a failing concern.” 


40. ‘The change from the exciting and riotous scenes of the political 
Congress to the homely and wholesome eloquence 


P ete of we soc? of the Social Conference must have been welcome 
ocla onterence a urat. ah : . : 
Indian Spectator (5), 4th to many. ‘There was no acrimonious fault-finding, 


Jan. no letting loose of ignoble passions here. It wasa 

change from a bear-garden to a flower-garden. ‘The 
speeches of Mr. Manubhai Mehta of Barcda and Mr, Laishankar Umiashankar 
rang with a cheery note of genuine optimism. ‘Theirs was not a mere‘ pious 
faith’ in the future of social reform. ‘lliey found evidences on all sides of a steady 
advance of the new light into all ranks of scciety. Mr. Manubhai said that 
the recent Baroda marriage legislation had not only succeeded beyond the modest 
expectations of its originators, but had created 4 desire in several quarters for 


‘more legislation for the prevention of social abuses. The Kathidwar 


Kunbis and the Okhmandal Brahmans asked for legisiative restriction of 
marriage expenses, and the Banias of Sinore, it seems, have asked that the 


remarriage of widows should be made compulsory! This is extremism, indeed! | 


Mr, Lalshankar mentioned that during the last year no fewer than fifteen 
remarriages of widows had taken place in the Presidency of Bombay; and 
in four of these the bridegrooms were University graduates. In two cases 
certain orthodox persons convened caste meetings to ostracise the parties to the 
heterodox practice. The meetings, instead of punishing the parties, approved 
of widow marriages: those who came to scoff remained to pray. Among the 
speakers at the Conference there were four Hindu ladies; and a somewhat 
unusual feature of the proceedings was that there were also a few Muhammad- 
an speakers. It is desirable that the So¢ial Conference should be patronised 
more and more by educated Muhammadans in future.” 


¥41. The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes in its English columns an article 
headed *‘ A cry from Clerkdom,”’ in which it reiterates 

Appeal to His Excellency its plea for an 3 tt} lari et] : 
the Governor of Bombay to 28 plea for an increase in the salaries of the sub- 
increase the salaries of Ordinate employésin the Bombay Secretariat (vide 
subordinate employés inthe paragraph 4 of the last Weekly Report) and earnestly 
Bombay Secretariat. appeals to His Excellency Sir George Clarke to look 
San} Vartaman (36), 4th . s : 
San. Whe: ote. into ths question personally and to redress what it 
ee considers a just and long-standing grievance of the 
Secretariat clerks by sanctioning a liberal revision of the present scale of 
salaries in view of the increase in their work and the general ris2 in the prices 

of tne necessaries of life. 


42. Referring to the arrangements recently made by the Government 

of india for preventing the extraordinary number 

Comments on the arrange- of deaths of cattle in the famine-stricken loca- 
ments made by the Govern- lities the Bombay Samachar writes:—During the 


ment of India for the cheap preceding famines, the Government of India had 
transport of fodder to famine 


setae had the bitter experience of cattle dying in my- 
Bombay Samdchér (66), Yiadsin famine-stricken tracts for want ofa sufficient 
Ist Dee. supply of fodder at cheap rates. In the famine 


of 1905-06 the price of fodder had risen 200 or 300 
per cent., the cost of carriage being one of the main causes contributing to the 
increase. Government, therefore, have done weil in taking a timely warning 
this year and striking at the root of the evil by making proper arrange- 
ment for facilitating the transport of fodder to famine-stricken areas. 
On being appealed to by Government, the Railway Companies responded by 
fixing one anna per mile per waggon-load as the minimum rate and two 
annas as the maximum rate, the rate varying according to the distane 
over which the fodder was to be carried. Government, however, thinking 
-this scale not low enough to render fodder cheap in the alfected areas, reduced 
it still further, and fixed a uniform rate of half an anna per milo per wagzon 
for all distances. They have agreel to make good to the Railway 
Companies the ditference between the rates fixed by them and that fixed by 
Government. Sucha liberal arrangement on the part of the Government 
of India is the first of its kind in the history of famines in this country, 
and it will, we are sure, bear good fruit. While thanking Government for 
according this much needed relief, we beg to suggest that a similar arrangement 
might also be made with the Railway Companies in connection with the 
conveyance of grain to famine-stricken areas, We need hardly point out 
that the price of grain goes up not because there is a deficiency in the stock 
of focd grains in the country as a whole, but on account of the difficulty of 
carrying it to the area where it is wanted.at a cheap rate. If, therefore, such 
an arrangement were to be made, the poor and the middle classes will obtain 
great relief. 


43. A Poona correspondent writes to the Daily Telegraph :—** With re- 
ference to the ‘ sinister rumour’ revarding the weights 
Complaint about the use gnd measures used by the Banias and grain-sellers in 
of false weights and measures the Bazaar of Poona, I beg to state that it is quite 
by Poona merchants. ’ | 
Daily Lelegraph (2), 30th Correct. I would mention that not only the weights 
Dec. used by the merchants are small, but ulso the scales 
used by the vegetable and fish dealers, etc., are often 
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he prices of food-stuffs are rising day by ie, I think 
neures should be adopted to stop this abuse. Firstly, the bamboo 
sbould be abolished, and dealers should be made to use iron or brass 
| and should be asked to hang or fix them on a wooden platform so 


a 
a ro eel tee 


* tha t any one can notice their correctness.......... Secondly, the iron and brass 


“hy oe ights should be examined once or twice a year. They should be issued 
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- by the authorities concerned, duly marked with the Government stamp and 


- hearing initials on the top and bottom.......... . I would here like to bring to the 


notice of the Cantonment authorities that many Banias are not using the 


weights introduced by the late Colonel Minchin although they will be found 
lying in the shops of Banias as if in constant use. ‘Thirdly, the 200 and 
$00 Ibs, Salter’s spring balances should be watched too, ‘These balances can 


easily be turned into incorrect ones by turning the screw whigh fixes the 
needle and loosening the spring inside it.”’ 


44, ‘The special correspondent of the Maht Kdntha Gazetie writes :— 


- The Kaira District is at present being terrorised by a 


Depredations by a bandof band of robbers and dacoits. Not only is the whole 
dacoits in the Kaira District. 


population of the Anand and the Borsad Talukas 
Pg ee ee hs ioe ae perpetual panic, but even the Petlad 
Sub-division of the Baroda State has not escaped 
the depredations of dacoits. If this state of things is allowed to goon, we are 


afraid that the marauding bands will multiply. The chief of the band 
is one Raja Gulabsing, a Girasia of Borsad who was some time back convicted 
and imprisoned, but had escaped from jail. He has got together about 
20 men, and has in his possession five muskets, some swords and other 
weapons. Last monsoon the gang robbed the house of a Girasia at Kathod 
(Borsad Taluka) and subsequently that of a Bania at Gana (Anand Taluka). 
On the 10th of November 1907, they entered the village of Baudhra (Bhddarwa 
Taluka) ‘and carried away about Rs. 6,009 from the house of one Barot 
Lalbhai. They carried off their booty in the face of the village people and 
severely wounded a Girasia named Kabhai Virabhai, who faced them. The 
Fouzdar of Bhadarwa has after inquiry succeeded in arresting some members 
of the band, but the chief and the other members are still at large. It is 
whispered that this is due to the connivauce of the Borsad Police, who 
should all, with the exception of the Fouzdar Mr. Khandubhai, who is working 


energetically and honestly, be transferred at once to some out-of- -the-way 
station, 


45. The Vande AMdtaram, a newly started Marathi weekly of Poona, 

ia thus discourses on its own aims and general policy :— 

Publication of a new Ma- It is quite apparent from certain occurrences that 
rathi weekly called the Vande 


i dak ot Sea, have taken place in the country during the last two or 
Vande Mataram (109), Sih three years that the spirit of nationalism has taken 
Jan. firm root in the Indian mind. It should be our duty 


to see it spread further and further in every town, 
village and hamlet in the country. In this respect much credit will have 
to be given to the Bande Mdtaram newspaper of Calcutta for having sown the 
seed of nationalism in the Indian soil. ‘The thorough mastery over the English 
language, combined with sound logie, which characterises its columns, commands 
universal admiration. It is with the object of disseminating the new ideas 
still further that we have started our journal for the benefit of the Marathi- 
reading public. We shall publish week after week translations of select 
articles appearing in the Bande Mdtaram and also in New India. We further 
intend to publish items of general news, short editorial notes and comments, 


which form the necessary features of a weekly paper. We pray God to vouch- 
safe success to our enterprise. 


46, The road that now runs through Wai to Mahdbleshwar is narrow 
and: circuitous and as it runs through the heart of 


Objections to the alignment the town of Wai, there is always the risk of accidents 


Of the proposed Motor-Car 


adie te Mahdhiceh war occurring every now and then. ‘Tbe drivers of 
Vrittasdr (16), 30th Dec, - MOtor-cars are; therefore, obliged to go at a very slow 
speed to the great chagrin of the passengers. It is, 
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therefore, proposed to construct a new road and plans have already been submitted . 


to Government by the Public Works Department. The alignment of the new 
road is not very convenient. It is made to pass through rich land, growing garden 
produce for the markets of W4i, Panchgani and Mahableshwar. Government 
ean no doubt acquire the land under the Land Acquisition Act, but as the land 
proposed to be taken up is very fertile and produces valuable crops and 
supports a large number of persons, the cost of buying up the land would be 
considerable and the persons deprived of the land would be great sufferers. It 
is true that only a pertion of the fertile land would be acquired for the road, but 
the remaining land cannot be convenientiy used for the same purpose as before, 
The trees that will be planted by the sides of the road will interfere with the 
cultivation of garden produce in the adjacent tracts. In fact the construction 
of the road will lessen the fertility of the surrounding land and as a considerable 
sum will have to be given to the present occupancy-holders to compensate 


them effectively against all loss, it would be more desirable to change the 
alignment of the new road altogether, 


47, In the course of a contributed article, the Sind Journal writes :— 
seaik eibilain ok tis * About 12 miles from Shakdadpur, near the left bank 
p. W. Depertinent - gq Of the Jdmrdo Canal are situated the ruins of the 
in respect of the ruins of Once famous city of Brahmanabad. Who has not 
Brahmanabad near the left heard of the splendour and magnificence of this 
bank of the ee ge Fogg ancient metropolis of a kingdom which was at the 
a Journal (17), 20th heicht of its glory when Aleéxander’s troops sailed 
down the Indus, and the origin of which is shrouded 
in mystery and romance? Who has not heard of its tragic destruction ?..,...... 
Near these ruins yet linger many a bard who will recite to you the story of 
the untold wealth of king Dalurai and of his misdeeds which brought down 
the wrath of God upon the unfortunate city........... Here is field for the 
archeologist and the antiquarian to revel in! And yet bow few have visited 
it.......... In Hurope or any civilised country the authorities would jealously 
guard a spot so rich in historical association. Every brick of these ruins has a 
history, every particle of the dust of this place is sacred! But how do Gov- 
ernment discharge their duty towards its preservation P They grind the bricks 
to dust and use them to fill the foundations of the bridges to be built over the 
Jimréo! Itisashame; and yet we have in this country a law for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments! When we visited the place about this 
time last year wesawas many as 400 or 500 camel-loads of dust being 
removed daily: the dust of ancient towns is considered to be very good manure. 
Is this done with the connivance of the officers in charge of it or with their 
explicit permission? The sooner this vandalism is stopped, the better !... ..... 
What will posterity think of us if we use up all the bricks for the Public 
Works Department and leave not a trace of Brahmanabad !’ 


Education, 


4S, When the Japancse hero Takio Herose was killed at Port Arthur, he 
cried to Gud to give him seven such lives in order that 

Exhortation to Indians to he might sacrifice them all in the cause of his country. 
pn lb veg OE It is such heroes that raise their motherland ; and it is 
Bulsér Vartaman (68), }st ONly when such men spring up in India that her ameli- 
Jan. oration will be secured. When will Indian mothers give 
birth to such heroic sons? ‘The history of Japan shows 

how from insignificance she rose to be a nation from which even European nations 
have to learn much. Most of all she has taught the world that intelligence does 
not depend upon the colour of the skin, The one lesson which India has 
to learn from Japan is the importance of education. Education in Japan is not 
given with a view to promoting the personal interests of the individual, but for 
the advancement of the interests of the State. In India, on the contrary, it .is 
sought after simply witha view to entering into service, and is encouraged by the 
British solely with the aim of securing cheap and subservient toilers in their 
service. Such a system of education has ruined the physique and the intellect 
of our youths. It has “turned a nation of heroes and warriors into a timid 
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eek of quill-driving sheep.” All true patriots, be they Hindus, Muhammiadans, 
Ge Pareees if “they ’ acm prove true to their motherland, should, therefore, 
ome forward, and take up the question of national education. Let them realise 
ntry has been robbed of all her wealth and is starving. Just as the 
Draupadi from the Kauravas, so let them free their mother- 
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ay ey the clutches of the demons of famine, plague and poverty. Let 
them develop technical and industrial education, start industria) colleges, and 
send out their youths to foreign countries. Unless we take over education 
from Government into our own hands, it is difficult to do all this. In 
Japan, over and above mental education, physical education is imparted in 
schools and courage and fearlessness are implanted in the minds of the pupils; 
as a result of this system of edvcation, the Japanese regard death in the coun- 
_ try’s cause as a glorious end.. Such a sort of education is required to be intro- 
duced into India. 
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49, ‘The Muhammadan Educational Conference opened its sessions yester- 
day under very auspicious circumstances, and the 
The Mahammadan Kauca- Success and harmony of the day’s proceedings will, 
tional Conference at Karachi. We hope, prove a happy augury for the practical 
Sind Gaseite (16), 27th results which are expected to follow this great gather- 
and 31st Dec. ing of the adherents of Islam from all parts of India. 
One of the most promising features of the situation is 
the readiness of the Muhammadan community to listen to criticism and the deter- 
mination onthe part of the leaders themselves to point out the defects of system 
and character that the community have to confess to and indicate, as far as ma 
be, theremedy. The drift of all the speeches yesterday was to the effect that while 
a beginning, on which we might well congratulate ourselves, had been made 
in the development of Muhammadan education, yet it was only a beginning and 
that whatever progress had hitherto been brought about should be regarded as 
only the stepping stone to higher and better things in the future,.......... The 
Conference has given very practical proof of its earnestness in the cause by 
passing with acclamation a resolution that Government should be requested to 
levy an additional cess of a quarter anna in the rupee on Muhammadan 
Zamindars to be devoted to the education of Mubhammadans. A community 
that thus taxes itself for the sake of educattonal advantages will, we feel 
sure, soon cease to lag bebind in the path of mental development. The reso- 
lution in favour of establishing an orphanage for Muhammadan boys has 
also much to recommend it, and we trust that this very excellent idea will be 
carried out........-- It was a happy idea on the part of those responsible for the 
outline of the proceedings to arrange the Ladies’ Art Exhibition in connection with 
the Conference. The question of female education is a very urgent matter with 
the Muhammadans, but we fear that even now its importance is far from being 
recognised as much as it deserves, All over India we find a greater indiffer- 
ence among Mussalmans than in any of the other importaat communities,” 
{In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—‘ While we must all admire the en- 
lightenment and public spirit which Mr. Dehlavi, the energetic and able 
Secretary of the Muhammadan Conference, displays in all matters affecting 
the welfare of his community, we regret that we cannot endorse his opinion 
as to the desirability of introducing compulsory education into Sind. Since 
compulsory education would mean free education, Mr. Dehlavi appears to think 
that the financial difficulty would be the chief, if not the only, obstacle in the 
way. At any rate, since he does not mention and confute any other argument 
against compulsion, it is fairly obvious that lie believes that financial consider- 
ations would be the ones that would have most weight with Government. On 
the contrary, the question of funds is the least important aspect of the matter. 
There was a general agreement among the speakers at the Conference as to the 
extreme repugrance to education which still exists among the zamindars of Sind. 
To introduce compulsion at the present time would be to intensify that repugnance 
a thousandfold and to nip inthe bud the tender shoots of abetter understand- 
ing of the value of knowledge that are but now beginning to spring up,......... 
To introduce compulsion would be a disastrous mistake. Mr. Giles asked the 
delegates if they would llike to see a zamindar hauled before a Magistrate and 
fined for not sending his son to school. It requires very little. sympathy to 
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imagine the intense bitterness that would be aroused by such proceedings,...... 
A Government cannot, with safety toitself or benefit to those concerned, 
adopt a measure that would assuredly arouse feelings of the most violent 
hatred and opposition in the breasts of nine-tenths of the population. The 
good seed has been sown and there is no lack of willing and able workers 
to water and cherish the shoots; but no good will come of unnatural 
forcing.” | 


Railways. 


50. “There is a great deal in what Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, O.I1.E., State 
| Engineer, Patiala, and one of the survivors of the 
Complaint about the mis- Ludhidna Railway collision, has had to say about 

ee on railway mismanagement in almost all important 
soi Ror ter pg (29), 3ra Aepartments. Of course, Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram 
Jan., Eng. cols. writes to complain only about the way in which 
things are being managed on the North-Western 
Railway ; but if a careful, rigorous and honest inquiry were made into Railway 
administration everywhere, there would be revealed a state of affairs which 
would set the public wondering how it is that there have been so few accidents 
on the various lines. Thanks to nepotism and caste prepossessicns, the Railway 
service has become in many parts of the country a sinecure for the high paid 
officials, and the management has practically come to be vested in poor 
ignorant, low-paid clerks and assistants. On how many railway stations in 
the mofussil is not the Station Master a mere figure-head, strutting about 
the platform in smart uniform at the time of the arrival of important trains and 
then going to play nap and brag with favoured assistants to beguile the tedium 
of a weary day! How many drivers and guards are not actually drunk before 
they begin their work? And lastly, in the words of the State Engineer of 
Patiala, ‘goto any station after midnight and you will behold a miserable 
clerk drawing perhaps Ks. 20 or Rs. 25 a month, lying ona charpaiin the 
telegraph room and directing all “ line clear’ messages, thus holding in his hands 
innumerable valuable lives.” Indian Railways are certainly not run on 
the cheap; but the fact is that while unduly large salaries are paid to the 
showy and indifferent class of servants, either for the sake of the colour of 
their skin or their social influence, responsible duties are entrusted to 
poor, ill-paid men. An enquiry might be advantageously held into the 
methods of Railway administration on the different lines. ‘The revelations made 
thereby would be not a little startiing. As it is, it has become the fashion to 
put drunken drivers on the engines and to make scape-goats of poor native 
signalmen when any accident occurs.” 


51. ‘It is curious that the G. 1. P. Railway and presumably also some 
other railways are not able to provide adequate 

Went of platform scsom- accommodation at certain roadside stations to meet 
modation at road-side stations the requirements of either passenger or goods 


on certain railways in India. traffic. Some olf these stations have been in 


Poona Observer (14), Ist 


P existence for years past and still it never occurs to 
ao, 


have struck the Railway authorities that passengers 
who have either to get into trairs or to get out of 
them should be provided with the necessary facilities for doing so. Not only is 
there no station building at many of these stations but there is not even a plat- 
form erected. ‘The result is that people have toclimb up and duwn, and the sight 
of their struggle is most pitiable, especially in the case of poor old men and 
women, carrying part of their luggage with them. We have only to mention 
such stations as Chinchwad and Sheldrvadi on the G. 1. P. Railway which have 
now been in existence for several years. It is a crying shame that the G. I. P, 
Railway Company, considering the rich dividends it is able to pay and the 
funds at its disposal, has not been able to put up platforms at these 


stations.” 
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"Protest: against’ the ex. illustrated by the action of the Chief Commissioner 
olusion ae Mr. 6, 


x 
tap, 


Munivipalities. 
cawalt heme Hae por Kapitan eT CRI Th isi sh 
62. “To what length Anglo-Endian officials in India can go is best 


S, Kha- of the Central Provinces and Ber4r, who has recently 
de from the Amraoti ordered the removal of Mr. Khaparde, Vice-Chair- 
rér) Municipality. 

Bind Journal (17), 26th 


~~ 


man and Member, Amraoti Municipality, from his 


. Dec. honorary office.......... The Chief Commissioner has 


not stated the grounds which led him to issue such a 
drastic order, This extraordinary order is considered by the public to be the 
result of the correspondence which passed between the Chief Commissioner 


- and the Municipality in connection with the demolition of the city wall and 


Ce 


the manly position taken up by the Municipality. If Government can thus 
remove any person who has been elected by the suffrages of his fellowmen 
without being required to publish the grounds for their action, what becomes 
of our boasted privilege of Municipal Government? We must say that such 


‘abuse of power by the higher authorities is sure to embitter the relations 


between the rulers and the ruled.”’ 


Native States. 


53. The reforms which Captain Burke, Administrator of the Sangli State, 
| has been able to introduce into the State during his 
— — re tenure of office redound highly to his eredit and bespeak 
Sdngli State by the Admi. his sincere solicitude to promote the best interests 
nistrator, Captain Burke. = of the subjects of the State. As a rule, Political 
ake Samdcher (112), Agents and their Assistants do not trouble themselves 
iis much about tle welfare of thesubjects of Native States 
or with equipping Native Chiefs for the task of administration. Captain Burke, 
however, has proved an exception to the rule and has successfully tried to 
introduce the element of representation into the administration of the Sangli 
State with a view to the redress of public grievances and the promotion of the 
public welfare. Representative Sabhas have been established with this object 
in the various talukas. ‘The boon of free primary education has also been 
extended to the people of the State, while special Municipal privileges have 
been bestowed on certain towns. Captaia Burke alluded to these reforms in a 
speech recently delivered by him at Shirhatti. He refers therein also to the 
reform abeut the utilization of local funds wholly for local improvements and 
to the establishment of Panchayats in various places. He lays special stress 
on the co-operation of popular representatives for the carrying out of reforms 
and the difficulty of securing competent representatives of the people.. We 
are proud of such a sympathetic officer and trust that he will get every possible 
assistance from the people of the Sangli State in carrying to completion his 
laudable projects of reform. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


54. ‘The Dharwér correspondent of the Indu Prakash writes under the 
date 3lst December 1907 :—‘“ The first Maratha Edu- 

Maratha Educational Con- gational Conference, held under the patronage of Lis 
feteees Het hepay 44) 31, Lighness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, commenced its 
Dec. ing. cole, en 0 sittings yesterday in the Durbar Hall under the 
auspices of the Maratha Vidyaprasarak Mandali, 
Dharwar, Rao Bahadur Khaserao Jadhav of the Baroda service presiding. 
Representatives from Berar, Baroda, Bombay and many other places 
attended. R. B. Jadhav of Kolhapur, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates. The President in his long address said that over 3,000 


years ago when the present caste system was being formed the warrior caste 


_Aisplayed high mental culture, as might be proved by the fact that its members 


had a hand in the compilation of the ‘ Upanishads ’ and the ‘Gita’. Ihe cause of 
their decay was, he said, their neglect of education. ‘This he illustrated 
by describing the decline and fall of the Devgiri and the Vijaydnagar dynasties 


and of Maratha confederacy.” 
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55. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes a very long account, from its 
special correspondent at Surat, of a largely attended 
public meoting of the citizens of that town held on 
‘Thursday, the 2nd January, at the Nawab’s Theatre 
for the purpose of expressing their feelings of 
indignation and disgust at the conduct of Mr. B. G. 
Tilak and his followers on the occasion of the twenty- 
third Indian National Congress, Dewan Bahadur 
Ambalal Sakerlal was in the chair. The greatest enthusiasm is said to 
have prevailed throughout. Dewan Bahadur Ambalal in opening the 
proceedings of the meeting narrated at great length the history of the 
Congress movement, especially its later development. He minutely des- 
cribed the various tactics Mr. 3B. G. Tilak had employed. Mr. Khandubhai 
Gulabbhai then proposed the first resolution which condemned the attitude 
of Mr. Tilak, threw the entire blame of the Congress fiasco on him, 
trusted that no man of honour would have anything to do with such 
traitors and declared that the statement published by Mr. Tilak in the issue of 
the 1dvocate of India of the 30th December was a fabrication. After Messrs. 
Bejanji Maneckji Jambusaria, Chunilal Manecklal Gandhi and Markand 
Nandshankar had spoken in support of the proposition, it was passed in the 
midst of cries of “Shame”, Mr. Anupram Kirparam then proposed the 
second resolution, which condemned the action of those misguided and ill- 
informed citizers, who had changed sides and openly espoused the cause of the 
Extremists. In supporting this proposition Mr. Chandrashankar Bhimanand 
referred to the falsehoods and misrepresentations published by the Kesari. At 
this stage several persons exhibited their disgust for this paper and wanted to 
burn it publicly before the meeting, but at the suggestion of Mr. Narmada- 
shankar it was decided to boycott that paper and to destroy portraits of Mr. Tilak 
in every house in the city. Mr. Shavaksha Hormusji ‘Chasukhan and Mr. 
Pranlal Abheram Parneria advocated the boycott of all persons who had helped 
the Extremists. The proposition, having been placed before the meeting, was 
passed unanimous!y. Mr. Balvantrai ‘Tripurasbanker in addressing the meeting 
remarked that Mr. Tilak had brought barbers and tailors as delegates to serve 
as spies in the Congress pavilton. He then narrated an adventure which 
Mr. Gadgil, a Barrister of Bombay, met with. Mr. Gadgil happened to be in 
the same camp with some of these Extremist delegates and overheard two 
barbers discussing the advisability of cutting the throats of Mr. Tiiak’s antago- 
nists with the razors in their possession; frightened by this Mr. Gadgil 
left the camp and came to his (the speaker’s) house at 2 a.m. Mr, 
Anupram in a brief speech thanked the Police Superintendent for the help he 
had rendered on the occasion. Before the proceedings came to a close a vote of 
censure wes passed on the Transvaal Government for the merciless treatment. 
accorded by it to the Indian immigrants in South Africa. With the usual vote 
of thanks to the chair the meeting was dissolved. 


Report of a public meeting 
held at Surat for condemning 
the conduct of Mr. B.G. Tilak 
and his followers in wrecking 
the Congress. 

Bombay Samachar (6), 
4th Jan. 


56. ‘Lala Lajpatrai, the well-known Punjabi patriot, came to Ahmedabad 


-- Public demonstrations ‘in 
honour of Lala Lajpatrai’s 
visit to Ahmedabad and Surat. 


on Monday morning, and thanks to the laudable 
efforts of the local Veparé Mandal, the Swadeshi 
Mitra Mandal, the Panch Kuva Kapad Bazar 


Praja Bandhu (34), 29th 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Gujarati 
Punch (27), 29th Dec., Eng, 
colse 


Mahajan and the Manekchowk Vepari Mahajan, 
he was accorded a splendid ovation not only at the 
railway station but all through his progress to the 
Shanti Bhuvan Theatre, where he proceeded to take 
part in the Arya Samaj celebrations......... We may here incidentally mention 
that the spontaneous and hearty reception given to this distinguished countryman 
of ours ought to furnish an object-lesson to our alienrulers. The most important 
function in connection with Lala Lajpatrai’s visit to this city was the presentation 
to him of an address of welcome on behalf of the whole city as well as an address 
from the Vepari Mandal on Monday evening at the Visha Shrimali Vadi. 
It is by no means easy to convey an adequate idea of the enthusiasm and cxcite- 
ment visible on every face on that occasion. In response to the two addresses 
Lala Lajpatrai delivered a magnificent and eloquent speech. After thanking 
the people of this city for the very hearty welcome accorded to him, he 
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that he wouk 

‘always at thei 
his sturdy patriotism and optimism as regards the future of this ancient land 
with a glorious past, Would to God we had many more like him!” [The 


~Gujardti Punch writes :—“ All classes of people vied with one another in 
honouring the hero, and there was but one name On the lips of all. The Mascati 
“Market was decorated with flags and garlands for the occasion; and the Lala 
was accorded a hearty welcome there by Mr. Abdul Tayab Ismalji Muscatty, 
the proprietor of the market, in spite of the attempts made by one of our 
contemporaries to dissuade the Muhammadans from joining in the demonstra- 
tions in honour of the Punjabi hero, On the evening of the day of his arrival 
at a public meeting consisting of about 10,000 persons, presided over by the 
a | Nagar Sheth, in the Shrimali Vadi, he was presented with several addresses. 
ae The Lala left Ahmedabad for Surat on Tuesday evening. Though the time of 
e. . his departure, 10 P. M., was a little inconvenient for the people, still about 
500 persons had assembled at the station, and the Lala left in the midst of 
shouts of Bande Mdtaram. We are glad that our city acquitted itself so nobly 
of the duty it owed to the great worker in the cause of the Motherland, 
by according him a splendid reception, and it is at the same time gratifying 
to note that the conduct of the Police was throughout marked by good sense 
and moderation, which not only prevented all disorder, but made it impossible 
for any unpleasant complications to arise.’’] 


57. ‘A reception which may well be envied even by a crowned head or 
} the highest Government Ojfficer was awarded to Lala 
Oriental Review (11), Ist Lajpatrai at Surat. Thousands upon thousands 
a flocked out to catcb a glimpse of this saintly patriot. 
Even poor, ignorant| men and women were blessing 
themselves that they were able to look on the Lala’s face, His carriage was 
unhorsed and was drawn for three miles amid shouts of Bande Mdtaram. The 
Lala stood all the way in his carriage with folded hands, bowing to the people 
in truly Indian fashion, When he entered the Congress mandap on. the 
a first day, the vast audience, numbering about eight thousand, rose to a man 
i spontaneously and gave him a tremendous cheering. This was the case wher- 
ee ~  . ever he went. It is said thata mob cannot discriminate between right and 
wrong, but is led away by feelings of the moment. This charge was thoroughly 
falsified by the Surat crowds composed of different classes of men who instine- 
tively singled out the earnest worker, patriot and martyr, from a medley of 
other more cr less pretentious personalities. His utterances everywhere were 
marked by a sense of duty and earnest responsibility, His speech at the Swa- 
desht Conference was a call to all the Indians to unite in the swadeshé cause and 
to fyrther day by day the prospects of the national movement. Our country 
has ¢ome to-a crisis which requires the far-sighted statesmanship, anc the earnest 
self-effacing patriotism of a Kanade and a Dadabhai, May it not be that the 
Almighty in His inscrutable ways has sent the Lala to carry on the work of 
these two and to conduct our motherland to her right place among the nations 

_ of the world ?”’ . es 


58. Yesterday evening a Bengali Extremist delivered a lecture on 
Swardjya at Chowpatee in Bombay before an audience 


Lec ‘ ee a 7 sam Ex- of about 200 people. Police Superintendent William- 
 $4nj Varlemia (36), 3rd 800 with two European Inspectors and some detectives 
Jan. | was present.at the time. ‘lhe speaker appealed for a 
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Peg cyt strenuous support of swadeshi and boycott, and declared 
that India should be for Iudians and Indians alone, He said that many ‘Tilaks 
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and Lals and Pals were necessary for carrying on thestruggle and remarked that 


* alien plunderers ” should be driven away from the country. At these words, ba 2 z 
' Superintendent Williamson warned the speaker not to use such language towards Be 


Government threatening to disperse the meeting if he did not desist from the use oc. 
of such offensive epithets and remarking that such Bengali “humbug” would eee. 
not be tolerated in Bombay. The speaker reptied that he was not making any a 
os a remarks, but was merely expressing his desire for the liberation of | 

ndia. ‘he Police, he added, were at liberty: to disperse the meeting and 
institute criminal proceedings against him if he was overstepping the limits 
of the law. After some further discussion the speaker resumed his lecture 
before a continuously increasing audience. 


s 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th January 1908. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
_ Send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
“appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what ie 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect what is eS ae 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, | 4 
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: | Bania); 25. ; 
| 70 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma al Se eae ia: a ae ...{ Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 33 sée 600 y 
. 77 | Kaira Timés ian x Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. see ...| Mathur Mansukh; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
78 | Kaira Vartamdn ... onl Meio . -... oe cee ...| &ahandds Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
) 79 | Kdéthidwir Sam4ch4r | Ahmedabad ...| Do... Pe oe Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 550 
man); 46. 
D 80 | Khabardar a e+*| Bombay aa a ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; 500 
: | Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
81 |} Khedut ... one eee} Baroza ..- w+! Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Bradhman); 45. 500 
| } 
0 82 | Lok Mitra Be ve Bombay ... .+| Bi-weekly Rats weal B Manekji Minocheher-Hom}ji, B.A.;| 1,000 
| Parsi ; 39. si 
0 83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette a. Sadra_ ... .++| Weekly see ...| Motilal enon Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 4 
| Bréhman); 45 
0 84 | Mrkhbir-i-Islim ... ms Bor:nbay sot Dall © ves ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; ; Muham- 700 
0 | madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
85 | Navséri Patrika... . woe! Navedri oy ..-| Weekly ... __| Harivallabhdas Prinvallabhdds Pdrekh ; Hindu 500 
| | (Bania) ; 33. 
0 86 | Navséri Prakash ... vee Do. nee i i ee ee x Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... a 800 
87 | Political Bhomiyo wa Abesehtehs 1) Die gin ., | Nizamkkdn WNoorkh#?n Amirkhin; Muham- 450 
| madan ; 25. 
00 88 | Praja Mitra jas »--' Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ..| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
00 89 | Praja Pokar ~~ wi tare... ...| Weekly ... | Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ec ae 500 
| 
0 90 | Rajasthan and Indian! Ahmedabad «| Do. .. __.| Hiral4él Vardham4in Sh4h (Visa Shrimlai Bania) ; 600 
00 Advertiser. | ! 26. 
50 91 | Saty Vakta ve vos| Doe one .--| Fortnightly _...| Kesnavlal Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 050 
| | Bania); 43. 
92 | Sind Vartaman ie | . Karachi a | Weekly ee ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; ; 4 oe: 620 
93 _ ” Surat ee “men meme ) ...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... veel 300 
: ’ 
00 94) Swadesh Hit  .. “ee Bombuy... .  ..| Monthly... —_—...| Kavi Bhagw4nlal!Dungershi Pathak +. = ss] ee 
HINDI. | ‘ 
209 : a 
95 | Bichhu eee eee eee Bombay .e. ees Monthly... vee eee cee eee 4 
| ‘ ae 
96 Shri Dnydnsagar Samé-| Bombay... ek a a eo! JAnakprase#d Laboorém; Hindu (K4Anyakubja 300 s 
char. | Bréhman); 30. ' 
~e v7 Shri Venkateshvar Sami- Do. ees dee Weekly eee eee Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A, ; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 ‘ ;| 
char. | Brahman) ; 46. Re 
) oe 
000 KANABESE. | fe ' i 
c00 98 | Digvijaya ... ves «| Gadag (Dhar-| Weekly... ...| Shankrapa Gudiy éppa Basrimara ; Hindu 16¢C—=“# " e 
war.) | | (Devang) ; 40 | 
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Rasik Ranjini 


Vigdevi 


Arunodaya 
A’rydvart ... 
‘Andit 


Bande Matar4am 


Chandrodayi 


Chikitsak ... 


Jagadadarsh 


JSagatsum&chér 


= = 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 4 — 
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‘ites.  ... 


MARATAI. 


Bakul 


Bhala 
Bhagwa Zenda 


Belgaum Samachar 


Chandrak4nt 


Deshakélavartam4n 


Dharm 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 


Dnyaén 3igar - 
Hindu Punch 


Hindu Vijay’ 


Kal 
Kalpataru ... 


Karmanuk 


Kesari 


Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


Kumtha Vritt 
Loka Banéhu 


eee 
eee 
eed 


tee 


ee. 


| 
Kochara (Ratné- 


Gadag 
war), 


Dharwar 


Tha4na 


Dbnlia (West 
Khandesh). , 
Sholapur sas 


Ratndyiri 


Poona 


a a% oe: 
W4i (Sata@ra) ... 
Belgaum... os: 


Chikodi - (Bel- 
gaul). 

Chiplun (Ratna- 
girl). 


Belgaum ss 
Erandol (East 
K handesh). 


Wai (Satara) 


Dharwar aes 
Bombay «+. a 
Kolhapur - 

Thana .. oe. 


giri). 
Ahmednagar 


eer 


Thana 


Poona 


Sholapur 


Poona 
Do. 


Parola (East 
Khandesh), © 


(Dhar- 


Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 


Do. 


Weekly 
Do. 


month. 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Dhulia (West 
Khandesh). 

Kumtha (Kanea- 
ra). 


Tésgaon (Satéra). 


)Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 


‘Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


: Monthly.. . 


Published thrice a 
| Monthly... 


Fortnightly 


-ee 


ere 


ee. 


see - 


Anndji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 46. 

(1) Shivram - Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 

(Shenvi Braéhman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
38. 

Gururdo R4gtavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Gaurishankar R4&mprasdéd ; 
Br@éhman); 44, 


Hindu (Kanoja 


Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 


35. 


Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Bréhman); 25. 

Vaman Daji MotiwéAle ; 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 


Hindu (Yajurvedi 


Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Brdhman). 


Bbéskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 27. 

Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
43. | 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. : 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 43. 

Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 
S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $3. 


Vasudee Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 
man); 43. 
Krishn4ji Kaéshinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 41. 


Anandrao Balkrishna R4ngnekdr; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 
K4éshinath Bahiravy Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 


pawan Brahman); 64. 


Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA. LL.B; 
Hindu (Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 

Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 40. 

Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 

Pandharinath  Baikrishna 


Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brahman); 28, 


Hindu 


Yadav Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 
Laxman Babureo Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
wat) ; 61. | 
Bhikéji Goy4] Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


rer); 26, : 
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133 | Lokamat ... - ...| Wengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... <.| R&mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
giri). Bréhman); 3¢. : 
184 | Madhukay oe oe .».| Belgaum Do. ..|Jan4érdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
' wat Bréhman); 31. 
135 | Mahirdshtra Vritt ». | satdra — a oe .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 
136 | Mod Vritt cee eos} Wai (Satdra) .. Do. aes ..| Damodar. Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdbman) ; 29. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav .|| Bombay... ooo] Daily... ..-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brahman) ; 37. 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav ve * ok Wathen Do. do. me 
139 | Murukshu cok Be a a De. te ..\Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman); 365. 
340 | Nagar Saméchfr,., —.. | Almednagar Ck aa _.| Vishwan4th Gangirém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 26. 
141 | NAsik Vritt ».| Nasik eo. ...) Rangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréihman) ; 24. 
142 | Nydya Sindhu ~ | Ahmednagar ae. Po ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 33. 
143 | Paisa Fund cee -| Bombay... ‘| Monthly oes cee 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee! Landharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... .... Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
l¥pur). | Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Parikshak... e+! Belgaum eh: Tis as ...| Waman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
| wat Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabhat ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly __|Govind Kdshindath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
i<handesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .»»| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... | Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Prakdsh ... || Satara... a ae ,.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman); 83. 
149 | Prakdshak coe eo+| Bijapur ie. at .|Govind GangA4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 32. 
150 | Pratod eee --| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ... .../ Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hdda Brahman) ; 25. 

151 | Raghav Bhushan... eee} LEOla (N4sik) ...] Do. coc ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
i | about 55 or 5%. : 
152 | Sama@lochak see .| Bijapur »»-| Monthly ..| Trimbak Gurun&th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 

: Brahman); 30. 
153 | Satyi Shodhak .. eee! Ratndgiri -| Weekly ... | Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 26. 
154 | Shivaji Vijaya ... -+-| Sholapar col Monthly ...| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 
155 aligns Samachar cot Ds sem .| Weekly ... .... Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 49... 
156 | Shubh Suchak eee] Sata@ra see Do. eee .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
Bréhman) ; 63. 
157 | Sudhakar ... wae ooo Pen (Kola@ba) «| Do.- cos .»-| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brihman). | 
168 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara)... Do, se see|(1) Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
7 vant,Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahinan ; 35, 
159 | Swardjya . sae w.| Sholapur eel Dow ove ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahman): 35. 
160 | Vidya Vilas eee eee} MolhApur -++| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| | Brahman); 22. : 
161 | Vichéri eoe| Karwar (Kanara) | Published thrice aj Shaikh ms walad Shaik Abdul Karim : 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
162 | Vihari .| Bombay... -«| Weekly ... .| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitapawanu Brahman); 26. 
163 | Vishvavritt o+| Kolhapur «ee! Monthly... ..| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
) , (Deshasth Brahman) ; 4b. 
164 Vividh Dnyan Vistar . Bombay eee Do. ees (1) Vina ak Balkrishna NAdkarni eee eee 
(2) Réakrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
SAraswat Brahman). : 
165 | Vrittas@r ... ian -».| Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly ... ...| vakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 05. | 
1é6 | Vrittasudha om -| Satara .. a i wes} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Bra&hman); 43. 
167 .| Vydpari see see ...| Poona «| Do. .--| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-) 
man); Al. 
168 | Warkari ... tes ee) Pandharpar (Sho- Fortnightly —...' Vithat Keshav Limay?; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
lapur). | | Brabmaa); 34. 
SANSKRIT. | 
169 |Sunritavadini ... -»-| Wai (Sutra)... Weekly ... | Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar ; 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brehman) ; 83. 
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dhér = .. —_«..| Karachi (Sind) ... 
mary ... ~—=sves| ShikArpur (Sind). 


-‘Unpv. 


| Bombay Punch Bahédur ae ee oe 
Deccan Review ... beat <a Nea obi 
Gurn Ghantal Punch ...| Do.’ 1... on 
Dele. «| De «... 
Moul4na Punch .,,. os | ae eve 
| Mufid-e-Rozsger .., evel DO. cee oes 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbér oon 


GusaRa’si and Hinp1. 
182 | Jain. sso te cnet OUD coe = ons 
188 | Jain Mitra i ae. Se 
Manra'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


184 | Chandrika... ove »».| Bagalkot Bijs- 


| - pur). 


rey 


Ajab i-Bambat eee Bombay... | Monthly 


Weekly ... 

Monthly 

Weekly ... 
Do. eve 


Do. eee 


Daily oor 


Weekly eee 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Shims-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


— SA ities Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Chelérim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali’ Bareily wala ; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
Zifar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; atin 
(North Indian) ; 32. 


Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
Muhammad Yusuff_... coe cee eee 


Munshi Muhammad: Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Deh4élvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


Bh4gubhéi fF atechand Ka4rbhdéri; Hindu 
(Shaéwak Bania) ; 32. 
Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Mitemmed! 


S 


- 1,000 


650 


2,300 
1,000 


a 


ee 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
‘in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed i in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the 
_ Mist ofthe Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sj[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, 


Official Spelling 


This rule has 


béen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a& word, as 
in 4renodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with 9, mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The: figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishead of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instonces must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and siterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—No. 139 has ceased to be published temporarily. 


CON 2265~—3 
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Politics and the Public Administration. — — 
1. “Sir Mancherjee M, Bhownaggree has correctly represented the views 
of the entire Indian community when he said the 
is 8 thie Saal _, other day ‘that in view of the situation in India, the 
the Tranevaal. SS Lansvaal Legislation was an imperial calamity and 
Akhbérse-Soudagar (19), Would shake the loyalty of the Indian people and 
6th Jan., Eng. cols.;*Guja- their confidence in the desire and power of the 
rdtt (25), 12th Jan., Eng. Jmperial Government to protect them from injustice.’ 
— He again hit the nail on the head when he added, 
| ‘We shall continne to fight, for to give up and tell 
the people of India there was nothing to be hoped for from the Imperial 
Government would be most dangerous.’ The educated classes of the Indian 
community are already of opinion that the British Government, which is 
always boasting of the strong arm of the law and which can repress the spirit of 
the millions of the docile and meek population of the country, often reveals a 
peculiar impotence when it’ has to be extended towards people who have 
more animal spirits and greater strength of purpose than poor Indians, whose 
treatment is only a shade superior to that offered to the lower creation,......... 
When the English declared war against the Boers in the Transvaal, Lord Lans- 
downe distinctly gave the world to understand that it was done mainly in the 
interest of the poor and harmless Indians, who were maltreated and unjustly 
dealt with by the Boer Government. When the Boers were eventually con- 
quered and subdued, the Indians thought that the lot of their unfortunate 
brethren in the Colony would considerably improve. But their best expecta- 
tions have been falsified...,....... They are drifting from bad to worse, and 
if the provisions of the new Immigration Act are rigorously carried out 
the poor men will not only lose all that they have acquired in the Colony, but 
wiil have to make a fresh start in life in this country. ‘There is no doubt that 
the worst has happened in the case of these unfortunate Indians, but that is 
no reason why we should despair. Let indignation meetings be held all over 
the country deploring the policy of the Colonial Government, and memorial- 
ising the British Government to bring all their moral and material influence 
to bear on the former to desist from putting the Immigration Act into force.” 
{The Gujardti writes :—“ In the midst of the anxieties and disappointments of 
the Congress week, the misfortunes of our countrymen in South Africa have 
never been absent from the minds of the Indian people, and we are glad steps 
have already been taken to convene a Sheriff’s meeting in Bombay to give public 
expression to Indian and Anglo-Indian opinion upon the subject....... Already 
a crowded meeting to protest against the Transvaal legislation has been held in 
London under the presidency of Lord Ampthill and a resolution. adopted dis- 
approving of the Transvaal restrictions and regretting that the Imperial 
Government had given ;its sanction to the legislation......... We yet hope that 
the British Government will intervene at least for the sake of its honour and 
prestige amongst three hundred millions of British subjects in India.,’? | 


*2,. ‘Qur countrymen over the sea are facing : disastrous situation with 

, a courage and decision that are exemplary.......... 
af — nm They are fighting for a practical end; and their 
: struggle is practically a hand-to-hand struggle against 

an encroachment on their national reputation and honour.,.,...... The end 
of this struggie will be to decide once for all whether the Indians, should 
they remaia in the Transvaal, are tobe given the primitive rights which are 
denied to no citizen in civilised countries. No white men would: comply 
with the infamous conditions which are enforced by the Ordinance Act. But 
apart from the indignity implied in its provisions, the slavish and offensive 
treatment. to which the Indians have been subjected constitutes such a palpable 
grievance that, if they possess the slightest modicum of manliness they cannot 
take it ‘lying down,’ They pay their share of the Municipal revenue and yet 
they are not only denied the municipal franchise, but even the most elementary 
rights of citizenship. They are prohibited from riding in the Municipal trams 
and railway carriages of a certain class. They cannot hold land, or immoveable 
property, or walk on the foot-paths. They are branded as coolies, lawyers, 
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‘men being all promiscuously classed under the same 
is unusual for them to hear themselves 
cooly doctors,’ ‘ cooly lawyers,’ ‘ cooly merchants." Their women 
i* cooly Marys,’.......... The pity of it all is that this tyrannical 
rsecution of the Indians is countenanced by the Imperial Government. 
Foreigners who owe no allegiance to the British and would rally. under a hostile 
_ . ~~ banner against Englishmen in case of a war are allowed the privileges which are — 
ae denied to the loyal and docile Indians. The Indian population of the Colony 
| comprises men who have done service in the field, and have fought to uphold the 
prestige of the British—Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans—all valiant, sons of the Empire, 
men of keen susceptibilities, and jealous to a degree of their reputation and honour. 
The events of the time may lead to a crisis in which the British Government 
would have to choose, in the ominous words of\Mr, Gandhi, between India and 
the Colonies, The Indian population in the Transvaal is 7,000 all told, but their 
number in Natal is about a hundred thousand strong, and the effect on the 
loyalty of the people of this country may better be imagined than described 
if Natal and other African Colonies were to take their inspiration from the Boer 
Colonies. Fancy the effect on the loyalty of the Indians when thousands of men 
are robbed of the fruits of the labours of a life-time, and bundled out of a country 
where they had settled amidst various hardships and vicissitudes. ‘The sense of 
gross injustice and of wrong unredressed would rankle in their beasts, aggravated 
by the conviction that it was countenanced by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in spite of their former pledges and their obligation to ensure uniform 
aie treatment to their subjects in different parts of the world. Already the 
situation has become gloomy, and unless the British Government insists that 
Be. Imperial interests should not be jeopardized, there is very little prospect of 
improvement, A firm attitude in the beginning would have spared the Imperial 
Government the present unpleasant impasse. They should have taken 
precautions to ensure the position of their Indian subjects in the ‘Transvaal 
when they granted self-government to the Boer Colony.” 


3. Commenting on the situation of the Indians in the Transvaal, the 
s "i Bombay Samdchar writes:—The recent arrests of 
ae Bg sy een (66), some Indian leaders by the Transvaal Government 
a n. ; Gujarats (25), Sth tag : 

ae Jan, and the negotiations which the latter are known to 
have been carrying on with the Natal Government 

a for the purpose of driving out the Indians from the Transvaal indicate that the 
ae authorities there have fully made up their minds to put the repressive law into 
Poy aa : force against the Indians. This is indeed very bad news for the Indians who 
are sure to fee] keenly the helpless condition in which they are left in a colony 
which is under the direct control of His Majesty’s Government. The question 
of preserving the loyalty of the Indian nation is more important than that of 
the convenience of the Colonists, It is not far-sighted policy to suffer the 
a Indians to lose all confidence in the desire and power of the Imperial Gov- 
a ernment to protect them from injustice. No civilised Government would allow 
i ' her subjects to be thus ill-treated by a foreign Government. The history 
of the last twenty-five years furnishes numerous instances in which England 

was extremely anxious about maintaining her prestige in cases in which her 
own children who had settled in foreign countries were concerned. Is not her 
attitude in the present case very discreditable toher? How strong is the 

‘ feeling of the Indians in the matter is evident from the resolution passed by 
the Conference of the Congress delegates which met at Surat after the Congress 

pS catastrophe and their message to the Viceroy. The resolution of the Conference 
— ought to carry as much weight as it would have had it been passed at a regular 
ee session of the Congress. It isthe duty of the Government of India to take 
such measures as will alleviate to a certain extent the hardships of the Indians 
a in the Transvaal, The Imperial Government have surrendered their right of 

as veto in this case; but it is still in their power by indirect measures to make 
the legislation practically inoperative. It is open to them to make reprisals 
a by closing India against the Transvaal and other Colonials and by insisting 
upon a knowledge of the Indian languages on the part of those who come to 
this country. They might also be debarred from competing for posts in 
the Civil, Medical and other services. Prohibitive duties might also be 
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imposed upon the ‘tradé of the Colonies with India. Such a policy wil! 
surely bring the Colonials to their senses. The present forbearance of Gov- 
ernment has been misconstrued, and we find that the position of Indian 
immigrants is in consequence becoming unendurable in other parts of the 
world also. Even if such measures fail to secure the object aimed at, they will at 
least serve as proofs of the sympathy of Government and conciliate the Indians. 
[The Gujardti makes somewhat similar commetits and adds that it was due to 
the fact of the Indians not being given swardjya that the Transvaal Govern- 


ment were emboldened to treat the Indians in that Colony with so much 
contempt. | ; ) 


*4. ‘‘The Conference that sat at Surat, after the break-up of the 
wea A Indian National Congress, passed a resolution on the 
Patriot (12), 11th Jan. = opievances of our countrymen in South Africa, and 
sent a telegraphic message to the Viceroy to intercede on behalf of his subjects 
in South Africa. Mr. Surendranath, the President of the Conferenee, has ra- 
ceived a reply from the Viceroy, pleading his helplessness in this matter as the 
South African Legislation was sanctioned by His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
The Viceroy is, however, pleased to place the petition before the King-lmperor. 
Weare convinced that Lord Minto is sure to lay before His Majesty the Indian 
view of the question, with his opinion thereon. Apart from the justice due to 
the Indians domiciled in South Africa long before the restrictive legislation of the 
Transvaal Colony began, there is an Imperial side to this qnestionalso. India is 
a member of the British Empire, more important to Great Britain than all her 
self-governing Colonies put together. It is now known even to school-going 
children of India that the British Empire is an Empire simply because Britain 
possesses India and that His Majesty Edward VII is an Emperor solely because 
he has inherited, by right of conquest, the throne of the Mogul Emperors of 
Delhi.......... The highest officers of the State, both Civil and Military, 
have proclaimed, in the clearest language, the importance of India to the 
British Empire........... Lord Kitchener did not guarantee the loyalty of his 
troops, unless the Punjdéb Colonisation Bill was vetoed. Will not Lord Minto 
walk in the footsteps of Lord Kitchener and humbly declare to His Majesty 
that he cannot guarantee the loyalty of his Indian subjects, unless they are 
respected in all parts of the British Empire? Or will he wait for undoubted 
proofs of the alienation of loyalty ?” | | 


/ 


5. ‘The arrest of the two Indian ez-soldiers in the Transvaal and the 
order for their expulsion from the country is a fresh 

a ‘ nail in the coffin of Imperial sentiment in India...,...... 
Bg ahicsar ned od Wroho Here are two men who have fought for England 
man (36), 7th Jan., Eng. and her Empire in distant lands. And what is 
cols. ; and 9th Jan, their reward ? Expulsion from British territory for 
the simple reason of their having a black skin and 

being honest and thrifty citizens.........._. Will Mr. Morley please tell us what 
he expects the consequence of this treatment of these two men to be on the 
Indian Army P.......... If to-morrow Indian soldiers are led against some 
Imperial foe, and some of them, remembering the ill-treatment of these two 
Indian ex-soldiers in a British Colony and under the avowed sanction of British 
authorities, refuse to fight or fight half-heartedly, will the Secretary of State, the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and others say that it was all the doing of the 
Indian press and the ‘ orators’? ‘To permit the Colonies to play such a miser- 
able, despicable game is to alienate the Indians from Britain and to make 
the people and Princes of India shirk their obligations to the Empire.” 
[The Sdnj Varlamdn writes :—‘‘ We never had any hope that the Imperial 
Government would be able to help our persecuted brethren and were prepared. 
for the worst. But the worst is proving to be blacker and more diabolical than 
we had anticipated, for the Colonial Ministers are now adding wanton insolence 
and vulgar bravado to their other sins........... Mr. Smuts iu a speech at Pre- 
toria said that the Indians really had no grievanges, that they had been ‘led 
astray by agitators, and that no mercy would be shown to Gandhi and his 
friends.’......-.. Let our brethren be deported. India will receive them with 
open arms—the scarred Sikhsand Rohillas who have bled for Britain in 


every part of the world. And these men will tell their tate. Have the Colonists 
con 2265—14 : 
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the wee British Ministers any ‘ibn to what that means ? 

The world is watching the present orisis, perhaps with a malignant 

Pe) 4 ORR it isa novel and grave aliuation ; but Britain is bound to solve the 
re She len mie she is to pete aes nstify her title as an Imperial Power and to maintain it in 
wae the. fr a is in painful suspense, watching with bated breath 
Bets ie srdgress of tthe tragedy... .eoee Weassert that there is at present no high 
Toe lan in in India, But if ever it is conceived, it would not be of India’s making. 

iid It will have been manufactured outside this ‘ brightest jewel in Britain’s crown,’ 
wy Australia, South Africa, Canada and other possessions of Britain...,...... 

ever the British Empire is shaken, it will have been done by etohtfe men.” 

In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—'The reply of His Excellency 

saa Viceroy to the resolution of the National Conference at Surat is disappoint- 

; but under present circumstances, we did not expect a better one. Now 

that the resolution is to be sent on to His Majesty, we beg to suggest that 

. His Excellency the Viceroy will be pleased to show his sympathy towards the 

suffering Indians by endorsing it with an earnest request that pressure might 

be brought to bear upon the Transvaal Government to accord better treatment 

to the Indians so as not to violate their rights as members of a sister nation. 


We are cure that such a recommendation on the part of the Viceroy will not be 
in vain. | 


* 
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6,. “The situation in the Transvaal is becoming even graver, but the 
responsible authorities do not seem to realise it, 
Oriental Review (11), 8th in England the Government is keeping culpable 
Jan.; °Pa'rsi (33), i2th Jan., silence, while in the ‘Transvaal Mr. Smuts has 
Eng. cols. been holding forth severe threats.......... We can 
understand tie spirit which animates the ‘l'ransvaal 
Government, but we cannot understanl how it is that both Lord 
Elgin and Mr. John Morley are silent over the matter! ‘They have 
done absolutely nothing to interiere and warn the ‘Transvaal Government 
of the grave risk they are running by the rigorous measures they have proposed 
to take. ‘There are 7,000 Indians who are unanimous in declining to register 
themselves, aiid the Government is confronted with the problem how to deport 
them out of the Transvaal or imprison them. Granting that the property of 
these is confiscated and they are sent oui of the country after being made to 
undergo imprisonment, on which the ‘Transvaal Government has set its 
heart, what is the Imperial Government going to do? Is it going to 
wink at the atrocities? ‘This is not a domestic problem concerning the Colo- 
nies ; it relates to the very existence of the Empire.” [The Parsi writes :— 
‘ Execrable as is the conduct of the ‘Transvaal Government, one must 
admire their independent spirit. ‘They feel no slavish sense of obligation to the 
Imperial Government who have called them into being, but rather bully and 
‘frighten their creators to their hearts’ content.......... The Viceroy has returned 
the only possible reply to an appeal made to him through Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji on bebalf of the Transvaal! Indians, and the tone of His Excellency’s 
reply suggests his cordial agreement with the appeal. We trust that before 
things have gone too far, Mr. Morley will put his foot down; he can be deter- 


mined enough in refusing requests; let us hope he can be equally determined in 
granting them.’’| 


7. “We cannot follow Sir M. Bhownaggree in his statement that the 
'rransvaal Asiatic legislation isan Imperial calamit 
and would shake the loyalty of the Indian people. 
Now that the Transvaal has been granted self-gov- 
ernment, it is not possible for the Imperial Government to interfere ina 
question which is of supreme importance to the inkabitants of the ‘Transvaal 
themselves. It cannot even force the Colonies to receive Britishers who. do 
not comply with Colonial emigration regulations, as is well evidenced by the 
restrictions on the entry ot British labour imposed by Australia, ‘The Imperial 
Government may, if it chooses, aud perhaps that would be the best solution of 
the problem, makewver to Indian Colonists a portion of British East Africa. 
But, for the sake of India, it. appears to us to be bad policy to encourage Indians 
to leave their own country. It is just the men who emigrate to other countries, 
where their presence is not desired, who are badly wanted in India to develop 


Sind Gazette (16), 3rd Jan. 
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imposed upon the “trade of the Colonies with India. Such a policy will 
surely bring the Colonials fo their senses. The present’ forbearance of Gov- 
ernment has been misconstrued, and we find that the position of Indian 
immigrants is in consequence becoming unendurable in other parts of the 
world also. Even if such measures fail to secure the object aimed at, they will at 
least serve as proofs of the sympathy of Government and conciliate the Indians. 
(The Gujardti makes somewhat similar comments and adds that it was due to 
the fact of the Indians not being given swardjya that the Transvaal Govern- 


ment. were emboldened. to treat the Indians in that Colony with so much 
contempt. | ) 


*4, ‘*The Conference that sat at Surat, after the break-up of the 
Ai ? Indian National Congress, passed a resolution on the 
erie (255 458 com grievances of our countrymen in South Africa, and 
sent a telegraphic message to the Viceroy to intercede on behalf of his subjects 
in South Africa. Mr. Surendranath, the President of the Conference, has re- 
ceived a reply from the Viceroy, pleading his helplessness in this matter as the 
South African Legislation was sanctioned by His Majesty the King-Emperor. ° 
The Viceroy is, however, pleased to place the petition before the King-Emperor. 
Weare convinced that Lord Minto is sure to lay before His Majesty the Indian 
view of the question, with his opinion thereon. Apart from the justice due to 
the Indians domiciled in South Africa long before the restrictive legislation of the 
Transvaal Colony began, there is an Imperial side to this question also. India is 
a member of the British Empire, more important to Great Britain than all her 
self-zoverning Colonies put together. It is now known even to school-going 
children of India that the British Empire is an Empire simply because Britain 
possesses India and that His Majesty Edward VII is an Emperor solely because 
he has inherited, by right of conquest, the throne of the Mogul Emperors of 
Delbi.......... The highest officers of the State, both Civil and Military, 
have proclaimed, in the clearest language, the importance of India to the 
British Empire.......... Lord Kitchener did not guarantee the loyalty of his 
troops, unless the Punja4b Colonisation Bill was vetoed. Will not Lord Minto 
walk in the footsteps of Lord Kitchener and humbly declare to His Majesty 
that he cannot guarantee the loyalty of his Indian subjects, unless they are 
respected in all parts of the British Empire? Or will he wait for undoubted 
proofs of the alienation of loyalty ?” 


5. “The arrest of the two Indian ez-soldiers in the Transvaal and the 
order for their expulsion from the country is a fresh 

ere nail in the coffin of Imperial sentiment in India.......... 
hey islypernaae bog Beng Here are two men who have fought for Hngland 
man (36), 7th Jan., Eng. and her Empire in distant lands. And what is 
cols.; and 9th Janu, their reward? Expulsion from British territory for 
the simple reason of their having a black skin and 

being honest and thrifty citizens.......... Will Mr. Morley please tell us what 
he expects the consequence of this treatment of these two men to be on the 
Indian Army ?.......... If to-morrow Indian soldiers are led against some 
Imperial foe, and some of them, remembering the ill-treatment of these two 
Indian ev-soldiers in a British Colony and under the avowed sanction of British 
authorities, refuse to fight or fight half-heartediy, will theSecretary of State, the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and others say that it was all the doing of the 
Indian press and the ‘ orators’? ‘To permit the Colonies to play such a miser- 
able, despicable game is to alienate the Indians from Britain and to make 
the people and Princes of India shirk their. obligations to the Empire.” 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘‘ We never had any hope that the Imperial 
Government would beable to help our persecuted brethren and were prepared 
for the worst. But the worst is proving to be blacker and more diabolical than 
we had anticipated, for the Colonial Ministers are now adding wanton insolence 
and vulgar bravado to their other sins........... Mr. Smuts in a speech.at Pre- 
toria said that the Indians really had no grievances, that they had been ‘ led 
astray by agitators, and that no mercy would be shown to Gandhi and his 
friends.’......... et our brethren be deported. India will receive them with 
open arms—the scarred Sikhs and Rohillas who have bled for Britain in 


every part of the world. And these men will tell their tale. Have the Colonists 
con 2265—14 | | 
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i 7 s ‘and the other: British Ministers any idea as to what that means ? 
«» The world is the present crisis, perhaps witha malignant 
Brave situation ; but Britain is bound to solve the 


a 2 in India. 
It will have been manufactured outside this ‘ ' brightest jewel in Britain’ s crown,’ 
by. Australia, South Africa, Canada and other vossessions of Britain.......... 
th ever the British Empire is shaken, it will have been done by tohite men.” 
‘In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—The reply of His Excellency 
ja Viceroy to the resolution of the National Conference at Surat is disappoint- 
; but under present circumstances, we did not expect a better one. Now 
that the resolution is to be sent on to His Majesty, we beg to suggest that 
His Excellency the Viceroy will be pleased to show his sympathy towards the 
suffering Indians by endorsing it with an earnest request that pressure might 
be brought to bear upon the Transvaal Government to accord better treatment 
to the Indians so as not to violate their rights as members of a sister nation. 


We are cure that such a recommendation on the part of the Viceroy will not be 
in vain. | 


6. “The situation in the Transvaal is becoming even graver, but the 
responsible authorities do not seem to realise it, 
O;iental Review (11), 8th In England the Government is keeping culpable 
Jan.; * Parsi (33), 12th Jan., silence, while in the ‘Transvaal Mr. Smuts _ has 
Eng. cols. been holding forth severe threats........... We can 
understand tie spirit which animates the ‘Transvaal 
Government, but we cannot understanil how it is that both Lord 
Elgin and Mr. John Morley are silent over the matter! ‘They have 
done absolutely nothing to interfere and warn the Transvaal Government 
of the grave risk they are running by the rigorous measures they have proposed 
to take. There are 7,000 Indians who are unanimous in declining to register 
themselves, and the Government is confronted with the problem how to deport 
them out of the Transvaal or imprison them. Granting that the property of 
these is confiscated and they are sent ovis of the country after being made to 
‘undergo imprisonment, on which the ‘Transvaal Government has set its 
heart, what is the Imperial Government going to do? Is it going to 
wink at the atrocities? ‘This is not a domestic problem concerning the Colo- 
nies ; it relates to the very existence of the Empire.’ [The Parsi writes :— 
*“*Execrable as is the conduct of the Transvaal Government, one must 
admire their independent spirit, They feel no slavish sense of obligation to the 
imperial Government who have called them into being, but rather bully and 
frighten their creators to their hearts’ content.......... ‘The Viceroy has returned 
the only possible reply to an appeal made to him through Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji on bebalf of the Transvaa! Indians, and the tone of His Exceliency’s 
reply suggests his cordial agreement with the appeal. We trust that before 
things have gone too far, Mr. Morley will put his foot down; he can be deters 


mined enough in refusing requests; let us hope he can be equally determined in 
granting them.,’’| 


7. “We cannot follow Sir M. Bhownaggree in his statement that the 
‘Transvaal Asiatic legislation isan Impérial calamity 
and would shake the loyalty of the Indian people. 
| Now that the Transvaal has been granted self-gov- 
ernment, it is not possible for the Imperial Government to interfere ina 
question which is of supreme importance to the inhabitants of. the Transvaal 
themselves. It cannot even force the Colonies to receive Britishers who do 
not comply with Colonial emigration regulations, as is well evidenced by the 
restrictions on the entry of British labour imposed by Australia. ‘I'he Imperial 
Government may, if it chdoses, aud perhaps that would be the best solution of 
the problem, make over to Indian Colonists a portion of British East Africa. 
But, for the sake of India, it appears to us to be bad policy to encourage Indians 
to leave their own country. It is just the men who emigrate to other countries, 
where their presence is not desired, who are badly wanted in India to develop 


Sind Gazette (16), 3rd Jan. 
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her. resources. India is as yet by no means overcrowded, and efficient 


labour of every kind is urgently demanded on all sides. All Indians who 
are really interested in the. swadeshi movement should do their best to 


discourage emigration. It may seem a hard saying, but the Transvaal will 


have conferred a great benefit on India if the result of the anti-Asiatic legislation 
is to discourage emigration from India and-to bring back to the country 
the men who have done so well for themselves elsewhere.” 


8. Commenting on the recent Press Note on the subject of emigration 


from India to Canada issued by Government the 
Comments on the recent Mahrdtta writes :—‘ Is not the declaration that the 


apg B ray le — Imperial Government will find difficulty in even pro- 
Mahrdtta (9), 5th Jan. tecting the Indian emigrants on their arrival in Canada 


shameful to that Government? Now compare the 
two pictures. In one you see India madethe hunting ground for all manner of 
undesirable adventurers from the entire Occident, who exploit the wealth of 
the country in every forum under the auspices and the moral and legal support 
of the British Government ; and in the other you see the Indians, honest and 
loyal subjects of the British Empire, refused even protection for their lives in 
Canada and other Colonies of the Empire. Can there be any moral justification 
for this sort of thing? If the British Government cannot right the wrong in 
this matter, what right have they to expect the unswerving loyalty of the 
Indian people, who realise in this bastard Imperialism only an ‘ inverted mouse- 
trap’ ?” , 


9, “An Indian Thinker” writes in the January issue of Hast and 


West :—‘* The reform proposals recently put forward 
i pe ress on the proposed fo, public discussion by the Government of India 
visory Councils and the : es 

enlargement of the Legis: have been widely circulated and opinions have been 
lative Councils in India. invited from almost every one capable of giving an 
East and West (8) for gpinion, The proposals are, however, not final and may 
7 largely be modified before being carried into effect. 
Under such circumstances, instead of merely indulging in carping criticism or 
sneering at them, it would perhaps be more useful to point out how far they are 
likely to achieve the desired object and how they can best be carried out.......... 
The great majority of our ruling chiefs and princes of the present day are 
hardly fit to act as Counsellors of the Empire. The majority of them are more 
inclined to pleasure than duty. ‘The education they receive is generally very 
superficial; and enervated and incapable of the task of government as most of 
them are, they cannot be expected to furnish the kind of men necessary for advis- 
ing the Government upon large questions of Imperial policy........... Asregards 
territorial magnates in British India, the case is somewhat better. Considering, 
however, the fact that the Council isto have nostatutory recognition, nor its pro- 
ceedings are to be made public nor its discussions to be regular or periodical, it is 
very doubtful if its creation is at all a necessity in the present state of the country. 
Most of the chiefs and territorial magnates are not aware of what is passing 
in their own little estates, much less do they know of what is going on in 
British India. Few of them have shown any capacity for studying public 
questions....... To associate them as Counsellors of the Empire and call upon 
them for advice upon complicated questions of Imperial policy and keep their 
proceedings confidential would scarcely be in the public interest. The advice 
given will be crude and not seldom unintelligent, and where conflict of opinion 
occurs, as it must in cases of individuai consultation, it may necessitate its being 
ignored altogether. If, therefore, such a Council is necessary, let it. be con- 
stituted by selection from amongst the best men in the Provincial Advisory 
Counciis with the addition of a few of the best ruling chiefs and princes. So 
constituted, let it meet periodically, discuss publicly such questions as may be 
referred to it, and like the Legislative Council let it publish its proceedings, 
There is nothing and will always be nothing in the way of the Viceroy or any 
Governor consulting any member. individually on any matter he chooses. But 
it will be the opinion of the Council, and not individual opinion, which will be 
binding as such. Coming now to the constitution of Provincial Advisory 


, Councils, I would have the latter constituted of representatives of (1) the great 
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banner against Englishmen in case of a war are allowed the privileges which are 
denied to the loyal and docile Indians. The Indian population of the Colony 
comprises men who have done service in the field, and have fought to uphold the 
prestige of the British—Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans—all valiant sons of the Empire, 
men of keen susceptibilities, and jealous to a degree of their reputation and honour. 
The events of the time may lead to a crisis in which the British Government 
would have to choose, in the ominous words ofMr, Gandhi, between India and 
the Colonies, The Indian population in the Transvaal is 7,000 all told, but their 
number in Natal is about a hundred thousand strong, and the effect on the 
loyalty of the people of this country may better be imagined than described 
if Natal and other African Colonies were to take their inspiration from the Boer 
Colonies. - Fancy the effect on the loyalty of the Indians when thousands of men 
are robbed of the fruits of the labours of a life-time, and bundled out of a country 
where they had settled amidst various hardships and vicissitudes. The sense of 
gross injustice and of wrong unredressed would rankle in their bfeasts, aggravated 
by the conviction that it was countenanced by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in spite of their former pledges and their obligation to ensure uniform 
treatment to their subjects in different parts of the world. Already the 
situation has become gloomy, and unless the British Government insists that 
Imperial interests should not be jeopardized, there is very little prospect of 
improvement, A firm attitude in the beginning would have spared the Imperial 
Government the present unpleasant impasse. They should have taken 
precautions to ensure the position of their lndian subjects in the ‘Transvaal 
when they granted self-government to the Boer Colony.’ 


3. Commenting on the situation of the Indians in the Transvaal, the 
: Bombay rT ogg ;—~The cag arrests of 
Y ta ches some Indian leaders by the Transvaal Government 

regia ae and the negotiations which the latter are known to 
have been carrying on with the Natal Government 

for the purpose of driving out the Indians from the Transvaal indicate that the 
authorities there have fully made up their minds to put the repressive law into 
force against the Indians. This is indeed very bad news for the Indians who 
are sure to feel keenly the helpless condition in which they are left in a colony 
which is under the direct control of His Majesty’s Government. The question 
of preserving the loyalty of the Indian nation is more important than that of 
the convenience of the Colonists, It is not far-sighted policy to suffer the 
Indians to lose al] confidence in the desire and power of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to protect them from injustice. No civilised Government would allow 
her subjects to be thus ill-treated by a foreign Government. The history 
of the last twenty-five years furnishes numerous instances in which England 
was extremely anxious about maintaining her prestige in cases in which her 
own children who had settled in foreign countries were concerned. Is not her 
attitude in the present case very discreditable to her? How strong is the 
feeling of the Indians in the matter is evident from the resolution passed by 
the Conference of the Congress delegates which met at Surat after the Congress 
catastrophe and their message to the Viceroy. The resolution of the Conference 
ought to carry as much weight as it would have had it been passed at ¢ i? 
session of the Congress. It is the duty of the Government of Indi. 
such measures as will alleviate to a certain extent the hardships of the Indians 
in the Transvaal, The Imperial Government have surrendered their right of 
veto in this case; but it is still in their power by indirect measures to make 
the legislation practically inoperative. It is open to them to make reprisals 
by closing India against the Transvaal and other Colonials and by insisting 
upon a knowledge of the Indian languages on the part of those who come to 
‘this country. They might also be debarred from competing for posts in 
the Civil, Medical and other services, Prohibitive duties might also be 
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imposed upon the ‘tradé of the Colonies with India. Such a policy will! 
surely bring the Colonials to their senses. The present forbearance of Gov- 
ernment has been misconstrued, and we find that the position of Indian 
immigrants is in consequence becoming unendurable in other parts of the 
world also. Even if such measures fail to secure the object aimed at, they will at 
least serve as proofs of the sympathy of Government and conciliate the Indians. 
(The Gujardti makes somewhat similar comments and adds that it was due to 
the fact of the Indians not being given swardjya that the Transvaal Govern- 


ment were emboldened to treat the Indians in that Colony with so much 
contempt. | 


*4. “The Conference that sat at Surat, after the break-up of the 
ae : Indian National Congress, passed a resolution on the 
Patriot (12), 11th Jan, = grievances of our countrymen in South Africa, and 
sent a telegraphic message to the Viceroy to intercede on behalf of his subjects 
in South Africa. Mr. Surendranath, the President of the Conference, has re- 
ceived a reply from the Viceroy, pleading his helplessness in this matter as the 
South African Legislation was sanctioned by His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
The Viceroy is, however, pleased to place the petition before the King-lmperor. 
Weare convinced that Lord Minto is sure to lay before His Majesty the Indian 
view of the question, with his opinion thereon. Apart from the justice due to 
the Indians domiciled in South Africa long before ihe restrictive legislation of the 


-Transvaal Colony began, there is an Imperial side to this qnestionalso. India is 


a member of the British Empire, more important to Great Britain than all her 
self-coverning Colonies put together. It is now known even to school-going 
children of India that the British Empire is an Empire simply because Britain 
possesses India and that His Majesty Edward VII is an Emperor solely because 
he has inherited, by right of conquest, the throne of the Mogul Emperors of 
Delhi.......... The highest officers of the State, both Civil and Military, 
have proclaimed, in the clearest language, the importance of India to the 
British Empire.......... Lord Kitchener did not guarantee the loyalty of his 
troops, unless the Punjab Colonisation Bill was vetoed. Will not Lord Minto 
walk in the footsteps of Lord Kitchener and humbly declare to His Majesty 
that he cannot guarantee the loyalty of his Indian subjects, unless they are 


respected in all parts of the British Empire? Or will he wait for undoubted - 


proofs of the alienation of loyalty ?” 


; 


5. ‘The arrest of the two Indian ez-soldiers in the Transvaal and the 
order for their expulsion from the country is a fresh 

— P nail in the coffin of Imperial sentiment in India...,...... 

PR cr ienerege ren Here are two men who have fought for England 
mdn (36), 7th Jan., Eng. and her Empire in distant lands. And what is 
cols.; and 9th Jau. their reward? Expulsion from British territory for 
the simple reason of their having a black skin and 

being honest and thrifty citizens.......... Will Mr. Morley please tell us what 
he expects the consequence of this treatment of these two men to be on the 
Indian Army ?.......... If to-morrow Indian soldiers are led against some 
Imperial foe, and some of them, remembering the ill-treatment of these two 
Indian ex-soldiers in a British Colony and under the avowed sanction of British 
authorities, refuse to fight or fight half-heartediy, will the Secretary of State, the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and others say that it was all the doing of the 
Indian press and the ‘ orators’? ‘To permit the Colonies to play such a miser- 
able, despicable game is to alienate the Indians from Britain and to make 
the people and Princes of India shirk their. obligations to the Empire,” 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘‘ We never had any hope that the Imperial 
Government would be able to help our persecuted brethren and were prepared 
for the worst. But the worst is proving to be blacker and more diabolical than 
we had anticipated, for the Colonial Ministers are now adding wanton insolence 
and vulgar bravado to their other sins........... Mr. Smuts in a speech at Pre- 
toria said that the Indians really had no grievances, that they had been ‘led 
astray by agitators, and that no mercy would be shown to Gandhi and his 
friends.’......... [et our brethren be deported. India will receive them with 
open arms—the scarred Sikhs and Rohillas who have bled for Britain in 


every part of the world. And these men will tell their tate. Have the Colonists 
con 2265—+4 ; 
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or Lord Elgin and the other British Ministers any idea as to what that means? 
sseceeeee The world is watching the present crisis, perhaps witha malignant 
chuckle, . It is a novel and grave situation; but Britain is bound to solve the 
problem if she is to justify her title as an Imperial Power and to maintain it in 
the future. All India is in painful suspense, watching with bated breath 
the progress of the tragedy.......... Weassert that there is at present no high 
treason in India. But if ever it is conceived, it would not be of India’s making. 
It will have been manufactured outside this ‘ brightest jewel in Britain’s crown,’ 
by Australia, South Africa, Canada and other possessions of Britain...,...... 
If ever the British Empire is shaken, it will have been done by eohite men,” 
In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—'The reply of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to the resolution of the National Conference at Surat is disappoint- 
ing; but under present circumstances, we did not expect a better one. Now 
that the resolution is to be sent on to His Majesty, we beg to suggest that 


His Excellency the Viceroy will be pleased to show his sympathy towards the 


suffering Indians by endorsing it with an earnest request that pressure might 
be brought to bear upon the Transvaal Government to accord better treatment 
to the Indians so as not to violate their rights as members of a sister nation. 


We are sure that such a recommendation on the part of the Viceroy will not be 
in vain. | 


6,. “The situation in the Transvaal is becoming even graver, but the 
responsible authorities do not seem to realise it, 

Oriental Review (11), 8th In England the Government is keeping culpable 
Jan.; *Pa'rsi (33), 12th Jan., silence, while in the ‘Transvaal Mr. Smuts has 
Eng. cols. been holding forth severe threats........... We can 
understand the spirit which animates the ‘Transvaal 

Government, but we cannot understanl how if is that both Lord 
Elgin and Mr. John Morley are silent over the matter! ‘They have 
done absolutely nothing to interiere and warn the Transvaal Government 
of the grave risk they are running by the rigorous measures they have proposed 
to take. ‘There are 7,000 Indians who are unanimous in declining to register 
themselves, and the Government is confronted with the problem how to deport 
them out of the Transvaal or imprison them. Granting that the property of 
these is confiscated and they are sent out of the country after being made to 
undergo imprisonment, on which the ‘Transvaal Government has set its 
heart, what is the Imperial Government going to do? Is it going to 
wink at the atrocities? ‘This is not a domestic problem concerning the Colo- 
nies ; it relates to the very existence of the Empire.’ [The Parsi writes :— 
* Execrable as is the conduct of the Transvaal Government, one must 
admire their independent spirit, ‘They feel no slavish sense of obligation to the 
Imperial Government who have called them into being, but rather bully and 
frighten their creators to their hearts’ content.......... ‘The Viceroy has returned 
the only possible reply toan appeal made to him through Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji on behalf of the Transvaai Indians, and the tone of His Excellency’s 
reply suggests his cordial agreement with the appeal. We trust that before 
things have gone too far, Mr. Morley will put his foot down; he can be deters 


mined enough in refusing requests; let us hope he can be equally determined in 
granting them.’’ | 


7. “We cannot follow Sir M. Bhownaggree in his statement that the 
‘Transvaal Asistic legislation isan Imperial calamity 
and would shake the loyalty of the Indian people. 
Now that the Transvaal has been granted self-gov- 
ernment, it is not possible for the Imperial Government to interfere ina 
question which is of supreme importance to the inhabitants of the ‘’ransvaal 
themselves. It cannot even force the Colonies to receive Britishers who do 
not comply with Colonial emigration regulations, as is well evidenced by the 
restrictions on the entry of British labour imposed by Australia. ‘The Imperial 
Government may, if it chooses, aud perhaps that would be the best solution of 
the problem, makevover to Indian Colonists a portion of British Hast Africa. 
But, for the sake of India, it appears to us to be bad policy to encourage Indians 
to leave their own country. It is just the men who emigrate to other countries, 


Sind Gazette (16), 3rd Jan. 


where their presence is not desired, who are badly wanted in India to develop 
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her. resources. India is as yet by no means overcrowded, and efficient 
labour of every kind is urgently demanded on all sides. All Indians who 
are really interested in the swadeshti movement should do their best to 
discourage emigration. It may seem a hard saying, but the Transvaal will 
have conferred a great benefit on India if the result of the anti-Asiatic legislation 
is to discourage emigration from India and to bring back to the country 
the men who have done so well for themselves elsewhere.’ 


8. Commenting on the recent Press Note on the subject of emigration 
from India to Canada issued by Government the 
Comments on the recent Mahrdtta writes:—‘‘Is not the declaration that the 


eg ag cae Imperial Government will find difficulty in even pro- 
Mahratta (9), 5th Jan. tecting the Indian emigrants on their arrival in Canada 


shameful to that Government? Now compare the 
two pictures. In one you see India madethe hunting ground for all manner of 
undesirable adventurers from the entire Occident, who exploit the wealth of 
the country in every form under the auspices and the moral and legal support 
of the British Government ; and in the other you see the Indians, honest and 
loyal subjects of the British Empire, refused even protection for their lives in 
Canada and other Colonies of the Kkmpire. Can there be any moral justification 
for this sort of thing? If the British Government cannot right the wrong in 
this matter, what right have they to expect the unswerving loyalty of the 
Indian people, who realise in this bastard Imperialism only an ‘ inverted mouse- 
trap’ ?P” 


9, “An Indian Thinker” writes in the January issue of Hast and 
West :— The reform proposals recently put forward 
ji Comments on the al tects for public discussion by the Government of India 
dvisory Councils and the A lac 
enlargement of the Legis: have been widely circulated and opinions have been 
lative Councils in India. invited from almost every one capable of giving an 
East and West (8) for pinion, The proposals are, however, not final and may 
prac: largely be modified before being carried into effect. 
Under such cireumstances, instead of merely indulging in carping criticism or 
sneering at them, it would perhaps be more useful to point out how far they are 
likely to achieve the desired object and how they can best be carried out.......... 
The great majority of our ruling chiefs and princes of the present day are 
hardly fit to act as Counsellors of the Empire. The majority of them are more 
inclined to pleasure than duty. ‘The education they receive is generally very 
superficial; and enervated and incapable of the task of government as most of 
them are, they cannot be expected to furnish the kind of men necessary for advis- 
ing the Government upon large questions of Imperial policy........... Asregards 
territorial magnates in British India, the case is somewhat better. Considering, 
however, the fact that the Council isto have nostatutory recognition, nor its pro- 
ceedings are to be made public nor its discussions to be regular or periodical, it is 
very doubtful if its creation is at all a necessity in the present state of the country. 
Most of the chiefs and territorial magnates are not aware of what is passing 
in their own little estates, much less do they know of what is going on in 
British India. Few of them have shown any capacity for studying public 
questions....... To associate them as Counsellors of the Empire and call upon 
them for advice upon complicated questions of Imperial policy and keep their 
proceedings confidential would scarcely be in the public interest. The advice 
given will be crude and not seldom unintelligent, and where conflict of opinion 
occurs, as it must in cases of individual consultation, it may necessitate its being 
ignored altogether. If, therefore, such a Council is necessary, let it be con- 
stituted by selection from amongst the best men in the Provincial Advisory 
Counciis with the addition of a few of the best ruling chiefs and princes. So 
constituted, let it meet periodically, discuss publicly such questions as may be 
referred to it, and like the Legislative Council let it publish its proceedings. 
There is nothing and will always be nothing in the way of the Viceroy or any 
Governor consulting any member individually on any matter he chooses. But 
it will be the opinion of the Council, and not individual opinion, which will be 
binding as such. Coming now to the constitution of Provincial Advisory 
, Councils, I would have the latter constituted of representatives of (1) the great 
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landholders and territorial magnates, (2) of smaller landholders, (3) of the 
professional men both in law and medicine, (4) of non-official European and of 
the mercantile and industrial communities.......... I would not expressly allot 
a given number of seats to either Hindus or Muhammadans or any other caste or 
class, but allow the representatives of each to come in by selection amongst the 
above-mentioned groups........... The Councils will be presided over by one of 
their members elected as president for the occasion, or it may be for the period 
of his membership. The head of the Government may consult any one of the 
members upon any matter he thinks proper, but it should not be more than the 
individual opinion of the member till it has been discussed in full assembly. 
The Councils should meet as often as required, and at least once a year. The 
subjects for discussion may be those affecting the administration and well- 
being of ‘the Province, for instance, famine and plague policy, sanitation, 
education, local taxation, the necessity or otherwise of any proposed legislative 
or executive measures, etc. ‘The meetings may be attended by one of the 
Secretaries to Government, who will give such information as may be required, 
and keep a full record of the proceedings. Representatives of the press may 
also be admitted on conditions similar to those enforced in the case of the 
meetings of University Senates. In addition to this, [ would have District 
Councils composed of the chief non-official and official members of the 
district for the discussion of local matters in a friendly spirit........... The 
Provincial Councils being thus composed of all that is most representative in 
the province, the composition of the Imperial Advisory Council wiil be very easy. 
It may either be left to *the discretion of the local Government or to the 
members to select their own representatives for the Imperial Council, the 
number representing each province and each class of interests in that province 
being defined by the Government of India. As proposed, this Council may 
consist of sixty members, of whom not more than eight or ten may be ruling 
chiefs, and the rest representatives of Provincial Advisory Councils......... The 
selections should be so made as to include the representatives of each class of 
people from each provinee.......... A Council so constituted will be a really 
Imperial and representative body, possessing not only the dignity and 
importance, but also commanding the talent wecessary for advising Government 
properly upon large questions of Imperial policy. Its opinions will command 
the respect of the public, and it will be ahie effectively to voice public opinion 
on important matters,......... The questions discussed will be similar to those 
suggested for provincial discussion. Only the interests at stake will be wider. 
Men possessing the requisite qualifications both as regards the position and 
ability will be forthcoming, and there need be no fear of the democratic 
element swamping the Council........... As regards the enlargement of the 
Legislative Councils, the difficulty is not at all sogreat......... As the non-official 
members at present possess no power of legislative initiative, and their 
discussions are confined to details, they have not been able todo the public the 
good they would otherwise have done. Their discussions, espesially of the 
budget, are, as Government themselves admit, discarsive and unfruitful, and 
they have to maintain rather an unequal struggle in debate against men who 
have made the questions discussed their study, and who have at their 
command all the information which Government alone can possess.,.,...... 
If, therefore, the Councils are to be enlarged in point of numbers, they should 
also be given some power of legisiative initiative. If they are to discuss the budget 
both in detail and as a whole, it will oniy mean so much energy wasted, unless 
Government are prepared to give them power to influence their policy in the 
direction of reform in the immediate future. ‘The composition of these Councils 
is rather a serious matter, and even in their present state they are not considered 
to be satisfactorily constituted. ‘To create counterpoises of one class against 
another, for instance, of the landed aristocracy against lawyers, or of Hindus 
against Muhammadans, would scarcely increase their efliciency. On the 
contrary, it may create unforeseen difficulties. If the lawyers have been in 
the ascendant, it is because they of all others are the persons most capable of 
euiding the legislative machinery aright.......... The scheme of recruitment 
for the Supreme Council formulated, though tentatively, by the Government of 
India, is not likely to result in the improvement expected. The principles 
hitberto followed should not be departed from in the new arrangement, 
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Government should, as proposed, nominate 28 officials besides the Viceroy, 
leaving the rest to be made up partly by elections from Provincial Councils 
and partly by nomination. This will be a safe method, and will afford a 
really representative body and one whose deliberations the public could 
rely upon. It would also obviate the creation of separate class electorates 
and thus avoid friction between classes. If class electorates are unavoid- 
able, then not only in tle case of the Muhammadans, but also in that of 
several other communities, they will be necessary in all parts of India.......... 
The object aimed at should be to see that not only wealth and position, but 
alsu the intellect of the country is properly represented in the Council, For 
this purpose the qualifications of members should not be fixed so high as to 
prevent the best men, who, though otherwise qualified, may not be large 
Jand-owners or men of wealth from coming in. If past experience is any guide, 
the best work in allthese Councils has always been done by the latter, and 
not by great landholders or territorial magnates, who have generally contented 
themselves with following the lead of their more educated colleagues, Ita 
class deserves to rise to power, it will do so in the long run on the strength of 
its own merits, and not through any help from without. The latter may prop 
it up for some time, but it cannot do so permanently, and this applies as much 
to the case of the Muhammadans as to the landed classes, the territorial 
magnates and theruling chiefs. In the present state of the country wealth 
and position plus brains, and not the former alone, will secure public recogni- 
tion, and this should not be lost sight of in constituting the enlarged Councils.”’ 
[In a note below the above article the writer adds:—‘If the object of 
the proposed scheme of Advisory and enlarged Legislative Councils is to give 
the public greater opportunities of laying their views before the authorities, 
it can only be attained by treating them in a spirit of confidence rather than 
of distrust. If in these Councils greater regard were paid to getting real 
Indian opinion than an echo of official views, they are sure to prove of im- 
mense public benefit; otherwise, they will only serve to swell the number of 
the many existing machineries for voicing the opinions of the local authorities 
as the voice of the people........... The Indians require no more than impartial 
treatment of all classes of people—Hindus, Muhammadans and Europeans— 
on the part of both the supreme and the local authorities. Given this, the result 
will be the deep-rooted good-will and loyalty of all classes of the subjects in 
place of the loyalty in words which is being offered by some of our gentry 
and aristocracy mostly for their own ends.......... Let Government and the 
people meet each other half way; let the newly inaugurated scheme of 
reformed Councils be carried into effect in such a manner as to bring into 
the administration all that is best in the aristocracy of the country ;: let each 
section of the people recognise that it has to live in a matter-of-fact age, 
under human institutions, which in order to be good must be progressive, and 
let each recognise the virtues and show greater consideration towards the 
failings of the other, and the country will no longer show any signs of unrest, 
nor wili any section of its people be looked upon as their enemies by Govern- 
meant.”’ | 


10. Some time ago there appeared a wrong report in the newspapers in 
England, which represented Count Okuma to have 
Do the critish really declared in his speech to the Chamber of Commerce 
intend to beuefit the people ot Kobe that the Indians were anxiously looking to 
finde? Japan for help and that it was Japau’s duty to hel 
Bhéla (11), 11th Jan. — p See cede te Was veped's Guty v0 Leip 
| them in every way. ‘Lhereupon the English nation 
raised a howl against the Count, who at once contradicted the above report and 
the how! las now almost entirely subsided. But supposing that Count Okuma 
had really uttered the words attributed to him, why should they have given 
offence to the English people? If Buddhistic Japan is not to help India, is 
Russia todo so? If, following the advice which Count Okuma was represented 
to have given his countrymen, the latter came forward to help us, the 
English should rejoice and not feel indignant over Japan’s offer of help. 
Accustomed as Englishmen are to proclaim, in seasun and out of season, their 
desire to promote our welfare to the utmost, they should be glad to see a nation 
like Japan ready to lighten to some extent their philanthropic task. Why 
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ald they, on the contrary, be roused to bitter indignation? As a matter of 

» Count Okuma never uttered the above words, nor do the'English really 

) confer the least benefit upon us. The incident, however, has served to 

> gaze of the whole world the extreme blackness of British hearts 
the sentiments lurking there. 


oN > “11. Englishmen never miss an opportunity of parading their generosity, 
ont ~ cae ‘appreciativeness, tender-heartedness, etc., if they 
| , ean do so at a trifling cost or with minimum of trouble 
62 British ge scctrrgaps to themselves. The Englishman started a fund to raise 
‘ igillad Ebaitbe kn ias, a memorial to, Babu Nafarchandra, who lost his life in 
'- Bhdla (110), 11th Jan. attempting to save three persons from drowning, and 
some simpletons amongst us.are praising the paper 
‘and all English people generally for it. But what is there in this that 
" deserves praise? Are the English prompted by really noble motives in contri- 
' buting to the memoria] fund?’ Canit not be said that this is only one of 
their usual tricks of throwing dust intothe eyes of the Indians? Granting 
that their motive in this particular case is noble, why do they chafe against 
those Indian’ patriots who are struggling to raise 30 crores of their countrymen 
from the hell of slavery in which they have been wallowing for the last 100 
years? If it isan act of heroism to try to save two or three human beings 
Bo. from being drowned in a pit, is it not a thousand times more heroic to save 
ee. thirty crores of mortals from being ground down in wretchedness and misery ? 
3 Why do Englishmen persecute those Indian patriots who are engaged in this 
noble task ? The answer to this is that it is not the appreciation of Nafar- 
x | chandra’s heroic deed that has impelled the cditor of the Englishman and his 
ere, ' countrymen to start the movement for a memorial in his honour, but their 
desire to mislead the simple-minded Indian people. We warn our countrymen 
not to be deceived by such tricks of Engiishmen. | 
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12. One “Chintamani’”’ contributes some verses to the Vihdri giving the 

gist of the letter, said to have been written by Mazzini 

Mazzini’s letter to Charles to Charles Albert. The following is the purport of 

Albert said to epitomise the the verses :—‘* Owing to our disunion we are trampled 

creed of the lovers of politi- . ” ° ' 

eal. indopendence. upon by foreigners. How can our violent hatred of 

Vihdri (162), 30th Dec. foreigners be appeased by the bestowal of a few petty 

rights upon us? Dacoits have wrested from us our 

care natural rights, which it behoves us to safeguard. We want individual liberty, 
national unity, swardjya, even-handed justice, and complete independence. We 

B. have already quatfed the cup of slavery to the dregs, but have sworn not to 
i : refill it any more. We intensely detest foreigners; lose no time in bidding a 
y final farewell to them. We are also disgusted with slavery, and so let us make 
efforts to shake it off. ‘Thirst for blood is allayed with blood.’ ‘Travellers 
from foreign countries who enjoy freedom scoff at the Italians, saying ‘ Italy is 
filled with corpses.’ Gird up your loins, then, to secure national independence.” 
‘A letter to the above effect was written by Mazzini to Charles. It is not a 
mere letter but rather an epitome of the political creed of the champions of 


independence. 
| 18. In the form of an appeal to Bharat Mata (Mother Ind) the Political 
' Bhomiyo recounts the alleged wrongs, misrepresenta- 


Br. fda ag tions, ete., which the Hindus have been guilty of 


hammadans by their unjust towards the Mubammadans. | The paper writes :— 

acts, misrepresentations, etc. As a child turns to its mother in times of trouble, so 

Political Bhomtyo (7), we turn to you, O dearest mother! in the hope that 

10th Jan. you may either reconcile all the differences between 
Hindus and Mussalmans or with the pure waiters of your justice wash clean their 

wicked hearts. "We can justly claim to be your sons, for the ancestors of nine- 
tenths of us were Hindus, and those of the rest came and settled in India ages 

ago. 1s it possible then that we should fail to work for your regeneration and 

. _. aseendancy? Nevertheless we fail to understand why several of thy other sons 
should be displeased with us and should try to divert thy gifts from us, But if 

’ this were all, we would content ourselves with the thought, “ Their number 
is larger. than ours and their hunger greater; if they are ted while we starve, 
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‘we are content.”* But it is sad to notice that, encouraged by our habitually. 
apologetic attitude, they have started making random criticisms on our religion 
which we hold dearer than our lives. If in their estimation we are led astray we 
are prepared to enter into controversy with them, provided it is conducted in a 


spirit of courtesy and moderation. But we cannot bear to see disrespectful epithets 
attached to the holy names of Allah and his Prophet. Again, O dear mother! | 


these brothers of ours, who were nursed at the same sweet breast as ourselves, 
plague us in other ways for no fault of ours. ‘They look upon it as an act of 
merit t> oust us from Government service by stigmatizing usas Mlechchhas 
and Yavanas; they boycott our merchants. They force us to honour as 
loyal to the dj those whom we know to be seditious. Although the majority 
among us keep aloof, still there are a few who through personal consider- 
ation accept their views. This they make the most of and they proclaim that 
we are all on their side. They incite us to take up the same hostile attitude 
against Government as the Extremists have done. But this, under the 
dictates of our religion, it is impossible for us to do. ‘The Muhammadans 
being very backward in education, the Hindus monopolise all the high posts 
and wrest all rights from the Muhammadans, In their novels they depict 
upright Muhammadan sovereigns as despotic, treacherous, unjust and wicked, 
From the stage and the platform they delight heartily in showering abuse on 
us. By corrupting impecunious and ignorant Musalmans they raze to the 
ground our mosques and tombs; they dig up our cemeteries, put them under the 
plough and do not spare even the bones of our dead, We have submitted the 
above account to you, dear mother! as a sample of our hardships and 
sufferings. Do you, therefore, intercede with these people and purge their minds 
of all malice, so that our hearts seeing their consciences purified may be 
instinctively drawn towards them. Butit perchance, O mother! they turn a 
deaf ear to our appeal and to your intercession, tell them to bear iu mind 
that the Omnipresent is ever ready to fly to the aid of the helpless and 
that the cry of. the unprotected is more powerful than even dynamite and 
cannon. 


14, ‘ A local contemporary says that itis too early yet to express any opinions 
regarding cur new Governor. This is only partially 

H. E. Sir George Clarke true. It may be too early to judge of the administra- 
— ao Herald (10) ‘och lve measures of His Excellency ; but about his sym- 
gags ee )» athy with those he is sent to govern, his desire to seek 
information and his immense tact there can be no two 

opinions now or hereafter. The Muhammadan community, which is always 
known as a community slow of thought and speech, and whose judgment of men 
and:things is, if our partiality for our race does not mislead us, always con- 
sidered very sound and reliable, has hitherto nothing but high praise to offer for 
the public actions of His Excellency the Governor. First, we have to express 
our gratefulness to the Governor for the thoughtful kindness which induced him 
to pay a surprise visit to the disinfecting-shed and the camping-ground of the 
Hajis with a view to provide better accommodation for the untortunate pilgrims, 
The happy Visit inspired numerous appreciative articles in the Muhammadan 
papers of Northern India, and won for Sir George Clarke the hearts of the 
religious portion of the community. ‘Then the telegram of sympathy which His 
Excellency sent to the Muhammadan Educational Conference at Karachi endear- 
ed him beyond measure to the thinking and progressive portion of the com- 
munity.......... His Excellency’s sympathy with the victims of the plague, 
and his earnest desire to check the growth of the dire pestilence, have 
again a special significance for the Muhammadans, ‘The plague is known to be 
the poor man’s disease, and there 1s no community poorer than the Muslim 
community in Bombay. Again, plague thrives most where ignorance prevails. 
There is no community more backward in education than the Muhammadan. 
To these may be added the difficulties naturally arising from seclusion. 
Hence we take it that though His Excellency’s efforts for the mitigation of 
suffering are quite universal in their application, they are in the nature 
of things spevially beneficial to Musalmans. Consequently when we 
convened a meeting of our co-religionists in our office on Sunday last in 
order to bring home to them the advantages of inoculation for the prevention 
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reseed Out gratefulness to thé Governor for his kind efforts, 
were made exclusively for the benefit of the followers of 
ough the meeting was a complete success, we wish it had 
as numerous as it actually was. We are not unmindful 
here yet exists enormous prejudice among the Muhammadan 


wdice can be conquered, with perseverance, even as the prejudice against 
cCination was conquered a few years ago, if only our educated men would 
take fhe bull by the horns,jand feel for their own flesh and blood half as 
much as some of the European officers are doing for them at the present 
moment,’ 


a - 15. “Sir George Clarke showed deep foresight when he thought of securing 
a  Biopestion that Govern. tHe co-operation of the Native Press for the purpose 
ment should hold a meeting Of Popularising inoculation.........._ The gathering 
‘of medical practitioners and Of journalists at Parel was a step in the right direc. 
secure their support infavour tion. But that by itself will effect but little. 
of inoculation, = Although the Press may declare in favour of in- 
ong My a ve oculation, it must be remembered that newspapers 
pete: are but a microscopic minority, and,even the cheapest 
of them do not quite reach the lower strata of society......... Moreover, the 
verdict of journalists, howsoever sincere, will never carry much weight with the 
masses as being merely the verdict of amateurs. The only persons who can 
make an authoritative pronouncement on the subject are the medical men...... 
As long as the medical faculty, either unanimously or by a large majority, do 
not decisively declare in favour of inoculation, it is bootless to expect the 
— to goin for it with any degree of enthusiasm. As far as we have 
een able to gather, the medical profession is itself in a strange disagree- 
, ment about the utility of inoculation, No systematic efforts have yet 
been made, either by the authorities or by others, to bring together 
medical men, official as well as non-official, and give them an opportunity for 
; exchanging views on the subject." A determined effort should now be made in 
4 this direction. There need be no forma! conferences. In fact, the more 
a informal the meetings are, the better....... The family doctor is, after all, a potent 
a influence in society and the right person to advance the cause of inoculation, 
Let us begin with Bombay. It should not be hard to get the local medicos 
together to informally thresh out the question,......... We hope that it will 
not be long ere the medical practitioners of Bombay assemble at Parel 
under the inspiring auspices of His Excellency the Governor.” 


*16. “ What is called ‘An account of the eng 5 ’ has now been 

., published over the signatures of Messrs. Tilak, Kha- 

Fi ‘he A ng parde, Arabinda Ghose, H. Mukerjee and B. C. 

at Surat. — Chaiterjee........ It would have been much better if 

Gujarati (25), 12th Jan, Myr, ‘Tilak and his friends had specifically and 

 e egy #3 et ~=promptly contradicted the facts stated in the Official 

Press Note of the 28th instant instead of resorting to 

a conveniently vague denial in general terms........... It should be noticed that 

this ‘ Account of the Proceedings,’ which could have been given to the world 

the: very next day, is meant to be an apologia or self-vindication. But it is 

really something more. It is indeed an apologia pro vita sua. The break-up 

of the Congress and Mr. Tilak’s responsibility for it Mvolve questions of life 

and death to his reputation, even such as he had, amongst sober, far-seeing and . 
thoughtful people, and Mr. Tilak has made a desperate effort to save himself 

by resorting to all sorts of plausibilities and even deliberate misrepresentations, 

ioe which might deceive his blind followers but will never convince the impartial 
public at large. His desperate effort, however, has proved so hopelessly unsuc- 
cessful and his apologia itself is so astonishingly ill-reasoned, damaging to his 
own cuse and self-condemnatory, that it isa pity that he and his four blind 
lieutenants have placed it before the public, at any rate in the form in which it 
has appeared after three or four days’ deep and anxious cogitation. ‘There are 
statements in Mr. Tilak’s explanation of which his friends could possibly have no 

\ * personal knowledge, and as self-respecting gentlemeu they should never have 


put their signatures to a document containing unfounded allegations regarding 
matters of which they were ignorant. It is, however, too much to expect so 
much scrupulous care and sensitiveness of conscience from the class of Extre- 
mists the Sprat Congress had to deal with,” (The Indian Social Reformer 
writes :—‘* We have received a copy of the Extremist version of the circumstances 
which led to the break-up of the Congres at Surat Mr. Tilak and _ his four co- 


signatories try to make out that they were as innocent as new-born babes, that it- 


was the Moderates who were the aggressors, that Mr, Tilak himself was pining 
for a compromise, and that but for the perversa obstinacy of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and Mr. Gokhale, there would have been no trouble whatsoever. As 
regards the so-called facts of the Extremist statement, Dawan Bahadur Ambalal 
Sakarlal, whom nobody would accuse of partisanship, has distinctly shown, 
in his speech delivered at the monster meeting held the other day at Surat to 
denounce the action of the Tilakites, that none of them isa fact......... We see 
that the Tilakite press is making a dead set at Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. The only 
effect of it would be to rally round him strongly many who, waile generally 
in agreement with his views, have hithert» given his leadership a dis- 
criminating support, ‘The fact is that Mr, Tilak is now playing a desperate 
game. He has wrecked his own political career and tries to wreck as 
many others as he can before he sinks into oblivion. But he is not going 
to succeed there.”’ | 


*17. ‘* Now that the split in the Congress is an accomplished fact, the next 
. thing that remains to be done is to adjust our politi- 
What should bethe future gal activities to the new Conditions. Steps must 
course of action of Indian he taken, of course, to prevent the breaking up of 
politicians P , : , , 
Pérsi (33), 12th Jan.,Eng. important meetings by mere rowdiness, and, if need 
cols. be, to eject turbulent individuals; there was nothing 
in the Surat proceedings after all, unknown to other 
parliaments ; and to start separate Congresses all over India, for the expression of 
every shade of opinion separately, seems to be a singularly futile proceeding. 
The Moderate party are certainly large enough to do without the Tilakites ; but if 
the right of admission to the Congress pandal were based upon articles of political 
faith, we should have heresy after heresy and schism after schism....... Now, 
what is to be the course of action of Indian politicians’ A good deal has been 
said of late as to the identity of the ultimate aim of Moderates and Extremists. 
One might as well solemnly draw attention to the identity of the aim of every man 
who intends to dine this evening. One, say, isacarpenter who intends to gain his 
object by his skilled labour ; another is a dacoit who would gain it by violence; 
while a third is a priest who expects his spiritual ministrations to be paid for in 
worldly gifts; the end of all three is identical, but it is the means to that end 
that make all the diferenceinthe men, Andif you say that they are extraordi- 
nary persons who would wish their country to be always under the dominion of 
others, well, so there are unfortunate beings under the delusions of hysteria, 
who prefer lying in bed to a life of activity, and some still more anfortunate who 
slay themselves, Life and progress are but the normal desires of every healthy 
organism, and there cannot even be any reasonable Englishman who wishes 
that India should continue throughout all the ages a mass of humanity so 
unimprovable that it shall be incapable of conducting its own business or 
ordering its own affairs without European supervision in every detail. ‘The 
situation is not to be dismissed, therefore, with the remark that all politicians 
desire swardjya. This is only the universal premise—the source from which all 
activity 1s to proceed. It is the means thereto which we have to consider, and 
whatever be the means selected by any person or party, let us hope that it will be 
well and devotedly carried out, and not spoilt by too much brooding over the end. 
....s» here are four main lines of action more or less distinguishable amidst the 
noise and contusion caused by factions. ‘The first is violent revolution: ‘ we are 
many, they are few; let us killthem and drive them out and rule our own 
land in our own way. Any man may hold these views if he likes, but he 
preaches or practises them at the risk of being punished by the servants of 
the order which he would subvert, ‘There are times when such sentiments 
are the highest patriotism, but in the present condition of India few will be 
found to think them either reasonable or feasible. Secondly, there is the 
con 2265—6 
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. 7 evonted by the wisient Extremist party. Where 
in ; 0 pay taxes, or to give evidence, or the 
intimidation, it merges into the first or revolutionary 


otion “all: its personal riske. Where, however, while not 
ng trik ite to ies the passive resistance programme is intelligently 
| out, it has many very fine and commendable traits........... The 
of all Government aid or service, however, seems to be based upon 
| Jess reasonable grounds. If no native of India were to become a olerk in the 
Secretariat or serve in any capacity on the railways, if no native of India 
awere to enlist in the Police or the Army, the authorities would, no doubt, 
be mightily embarrassed. But while most Indians would be willing to encourage 
home industries even at some present pecuniary sacrifice, tlhe boycotting of 
the Government has never appealed as a desirable thing to any of the better- 
balanced minds among our most ardent patriots.......... So for the present, and 
for as far long as anybody can see into the future, the Extremist patriot, whether 
he likes it or not, has his life and property protected, his froutiers guarded, and 
his country’s laws upheld by men, mostlv his own fellow- countrymen whom he 
cannot possibly affect to regard as traitors to the country oras servile mercenaries. 
It seems, therefore, that the Moderate party, whose programme proceeds along 
the third line of action, might very well act upon all that i8 most truly patriotic 
in the Extremist policy without vitiating their own position, One can 
well be a Moderateand an ardent swadeshist, Loyalty to the British raj, based 
upon the honest conviction that it is the only sotertinens able to hold India 
together for many years to come, is perfectly consistent with a continual effort to 
secure due recognition of native merit and suitable admission of native 
officials into the bigher ranks of the service, and alsu with the use of India 
products whon obtainabie and when their price indicates that local production 
is a commercial possibility. We say that swadesht is quite compatible with the 
Moderate schovi of politics, but we must frankly confess that it is not very likely 
to become a regenerating power in the land in the hands of the Moderate party, 
owing to the fact that a reasonable propaganda is always preached with less 
fervour than an extravagant one. The fourth Jine of action hardly deserves, 
perhaps, to be called action in the political sense at al), because it consists in 
devoting oneself to such opportunities for advancement and _ progress as 
present ‘themselves, and not troubling particularly about those which do not 
present themselves........... Some of our captains of industry in Western 
India have risen to greater wealth and influence and have done more for the 
welfare of their country than they vould possibly have achieved had their 
careers Jain in the exclusive path that leads to commissionerships and governor- 
ships........... The fourth line of action is not an attractive one to Young 
India, but it is the one which has done great thingsin Western India and will 
do greater ones yet. What is important to remember is that it is the success of 
this school which justifies the existence of the others, If we are asked for 
proof of the capacity for self-government about which we are so fond of 
talking, we have none better to point to than the industrial and commercial 
successes of men who are so unpatriotic as to lie contentedly under the iron 
heel of oppression.” 


18. It was hoped that Lala Lajpatrai’s letter to the Tribune would 
ede tae throw oil on the troubled waters of the party feeling 
amarth (4), Ist Jan. hetween the Moderates and the Extremists, but our 
hopes have been rudely dashed to the ground and the Congress has ended ina 
fiasco. Our party leaders certainly showed a lack of organization and of 
toleration of the views of those who are opposed to them; they have also furnished 
a justification for the view held by certain English politicians that we have not 
as yet bad sufficient political training to undertake the government of our own 
ot keting Both the Extremists and the Moderates are to blame for the dis- 
graceful termination of the Congress session at Surat, but the greater share of 
the blame falls upon the Extremists tiian upon the Moderates. The Moderates 
should have been less overbearing and more considerate to the views of their 
opponents ; the Extremists on their part should not have deait a death-blow at 
the Congress but tried to fix its constitution in future so that the next year’s 
peegion would | have been orderly and constitutional. We hopé that when the 
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ignoble passions roused at Surat have had time to subside, better. counsels will 
prevail and that the conflicting parties will come to an amicable [settlement of 
their. differences. errs 


19. It would be giving too much honour to the Moderate weaklings to 

: suppose that they conducted themselves at Surat, as 
Kal (125), 10th Jan. they did, of their own accord, The very idea of the 
Congress was first mooted by the English themselves in order to engage the 
attention of the Indians, whose minds were awakened by Western education. 
The ambition of the people would not, however, be satisfied by the narrow and 
restricted scope of the Congress movement. It has thus become the prime duty 
of the English at present to crush the Nationalists who are longing for something 
better than the toy of the Congress. The conspiracy of creating a split in the 
Congress must have been secretly planned in England. Messrs, Mehta and 
Gokhale are but the tools of English wire-pullers. The true causes of the ebb 
and, flow of the tide of the Congress movement are to befound in England. The 
Times plainly told the Moderates a fortnight before the Congress fiasco at Surat 
that they should face the issue squarely and cast away the Extremists from among 


them. But we doubt whether the English would any longer care for the Moderates, 


now that the latter have separated themselves from the Extremists. If the Mode- 
rates acted as a cover to the Extremists, the Extremists were also a great source 
of strength to the Moderates, It is no wonder that the Moderates are being 
treated with contempt and openly ridiculed by some Anglo-Indian papers now 
that they have weakened their strength by quarrelling with the Extremists. 
It is treacherous to-make the Moderates look small after wheedling them into 
creating a split in the ranks of the Congress. Ifthe English will treat the Mode- 

rates with sympathy and respect, the extremism of the Extremists may be softened. 

But if they will not make any concessions to the Moderates even after they 

have rallied round the banner of Mr. Morley, they would be placing a new 

weapon of irresistible potency in the hands of the Extremists. The generosity 
of the English has been already sufficiently put tothe proof. But the Extremists 

would rather like the Moderates to prove to themselves once more that 

swardjya is not to be had by begging or cringing. The English will have 

naturally no place in India, if the Indians obtain swardjya. Therefore, the 

English desire that the Indians should have as their political ideal good govern- . 
- ment rather than self-government. ‘The Colonial ideal of self-government of 

the Moderates has been declared to be impossible. It should be the ambition of 

every Indian to obtain swardjya even though the English may harp on the 

excellence of good government, ‘lhe salvation of the Indian lies in swardjya, 

while it is to the interests of the English that the Indians should be content with 
good government. it is d#graceful that the Moderates should neglect the good 
of the country and busy themselves with promoting the interests of the English. 
But the English would surely make them repent of their present policy in the 
near future. The Moderates thought that they would be received with open arms 
by the English, it they once separated themselves from the Extremists. But 
mere separation will not do for the English who are now asking the Moderates 

to abandon the demand for swardjya. ‘he Moderates should have thought 
beforehand of the craltiness of the English. ‘hey have to thank themselves for 
being stranded in a strange and uncomfortable place. 


20. If, as suggested by us beforehand, the Extremists had held a separate 
Bhalla (110), 11th Jan; Congress of their own, the disgraceful scenes which 
Vihdri (162), 30th Dec. and were enacted at the last Congress session at Surat 
©13tn Jan. might have been avoided. ‘The question now before 
the Extremists is ‘what are they to do next?’ Should they run after the 
Moderates with a view to win them over or hold a separate Congress of thcir 
own party? Itis true that when there is a difference of opinion between 
various parties the best course is to effect a compromise between them. 
But there are moments in the lives of nations, as in those. of individuals, 
when harmony is not as useful as disunion in securing particular national 
objects, and in our opinion India is just now in such a predicament. 
Besides, unity is possible only among men whose temperaments are similar and 


who are striving to attain a common goal. The ultimate ends of the Moderates: 


ixteemists being ‘entirely, different, there can be no hope of unity 
ween them. Moreover, the Moderates are not disposed to bring about any 
unity. Sir P.M. Mehta and Dr. Ghose told the representative of the Zimes 


Ane a oe * India that as the rupture between the two parties was expected to come 


or Tater, the Moderates were glad that it had occurred soon. Mr. | 
fislinaswamy Ayiar, the leader of the Madras Moderates, went even further 
and said that what had occurred was best and that ‘the Government will now 
make short work of the Extremists.” What is the use, then, of effecting a re- 
conciliation with men who are not ashamed to express such views as the above ? 
We, therefore, think that the time has now come when the Extremist party, by 
holding a separate Congress of their own, should unite together the various 
patriotic spirits which its efforts have called into existence. As for the place 
of such a Congress, wé think that, inasmuch as the Moderates removed the last 
Congress from Nagpur to Surat through sheer obstinacy, t!ic Extremists should 
hold their own Congress at Nagpur, (The Vihar, writing in most disrespectful 
terms about the Moderates and their leaders and stigmatising them repeatedly 
as badmashes, observes that in provoking the Extremists by causing then 
to be assaulted by hired gundas and the Police, the Moderates are not only 
playing with fire but also digging their own graves. Inits issue of 13th 
January it repeats the allegation that the Moderates are badmashes and acted 
as such during the Congress imbroglio at Surat. It condemns in a violent 
tone the writings of certain Moderate organs in defence of their party. | 


21. Dr. Ghose announces that the next Congress of the Moderates will 
be held at Surat. He seems to have an intense desire 


Comments on Dr. Ghose’s to read his speech from the Congress chair in that 
— presidential town, and it will no doubt be gratified by the 


Kesari (128), 7th Jan. Moderates. But Dr. Ghose need not hanker after 
the honour, as his undelivered presidential oration has 

already appeared in the daily papers. Dr, Ghose is a learned jurist and has a 
knack of expressing his opinions in forcible and elegant language. He is 
further quite at home in legal matters and his address reads more like the 
speech of a prosecuting counsel than the utterance of a politician, He has 
taken a superficial view of politics and painted the Nationalist party in 
monstrous colours. We find ample proof in his speech that the Bombay 
autocrats had resolved to drive the Nationalists out of the Congress in 


order that they themselves may play unchallenged the rdle of tools of Gov- 
ernment. , 


— 
- 
* > 


22. When all attempts to bring about an honourable reconciliation 
7 between the Moderates and the Extremists failed, 
Appreciation of Mr. Tilak’s Mr, Tilak adopted a line of action which is in keep- 
alleged servicestothe nation. . ; : 
Pratod (150), 5th Jan, ing with one of the maxims of President Roosevelt, 
which says: ‘‘ We must never compromise in a way 
that means retrogression.” A glance at the Moderate manifesto will show us 
that they had intentions of taking a retrograde step. Mr. Tilak and his party 
tried their best to maintain the status quo of the Calcutta Congress as regards the 
resolutions about swardj, swadeshi, boycott and national education. ‘The Mode- 
rates were opposed to this view and effected changes in those resolutions to 
such an extent that they lost considerably their original force. ‘The reason 
why the Moderates did not like the firm attitude taken on these questions 
by tbe Calcutta Congress was that they were afraid of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of Government. There was no doubt an unmistakable tendenc 
towards retrogression observed at the Surat Congress, and Mr. Tilak did 
well in nipping the evil in the bud; he has laid himself open to abuse 
and misrepresentation at the hands of some people, but we feel sure that in 
the long run he will earn the gratitude’of the whole nation for the heroic 
stand made hy him at the Surat Congress. “ Rest and peace’, in the opinion 
of President Roosevelt, “are good things and are great blessings, but onl 
if they come honourably.” It was not possible for Mr. Tilak to secure 
zoe honourably and so he had to allow it to be disturbed.. Had the Congress 
een allowed to take a retrograde step, ve should certainly have been lowered 
an the estimation of other nations,’ and it must be admitted that the credit of 


25 


saving the national honour belongs’ ‘to Mr. Tilak. ‘We hope the: public’ will 
now be convinced of the rectitude of Mr. Tilak’s conduct and will appreciate 
the services rendered by him to the nation. 7 : 


23, The Dhulia correspondent of the Kesari writes :—A meeting of the 

idee oie Working Committee of the Bombay Provincial Con- 

Plans for holding the next ference was held on 3rd January 1908, Mr. M. K. Apte 
meeting of the Bombay Pro- ay : ae 

vincial Conference at Dhulia. being in the chair. It was unanimously resolved that 

Kesart (128), 7th Jan, the Committee should include men of both the parties 

in the Congress and that the proceedings of the next 

Provincial Conference at Dhulia should be conducted on the basis of a com- 

promise between the two contending factions, The Committee has passed some 

resolutions unanimously regarding the policy of the Conference. The object of 

the Committee is to make the Dhulia Conference acceptable to all and not to 


convert it into a party affair. The Reception Committee of the Conference 
will hold its first meeting in the Haster holidays. 


24, “ The facts set forth in the Sind Hindu Sabha’s memorial to the Sec- 
Sik An of retary of State for India on the subject of the status 
status of Indian Kngincers Of nativesin the Public Works Department_throws 
in the Public Works Depart- Yather a lurid light on the policy followed by Govern- 
ment. ment with regard to the larger employment of Indians 
ee (54), 20th Dec. in the higher grades of the public service. Wonder- 
es fully insidious, indeed, are the ways of those ruling 
our destinies and it often happens that while a great show is made of favours 
being bestowed, in reality very little of substantial advantage accrues to the 
natives of India and sometimes positive harm is done to our interests. It was 
so in the matter of the substitution of the Provincial for the Statutory Service 
in the Revénue and Judicial Departments. It is so in the proposed Council 
reforms which were ushered in with so much ceremony. ‘The Sabha’s repre- 
sentation, dealing with the position of Indians in the Public Works Department, 
shows how the Honourable gentlemen, who composed the Commission, 
managed under the pretext of advancing Indians, to strike a blow at Indian 
aspirations and interests by excluding the alumni of our Civil Engineering 
Colleges from the superior (Imperial) service to which they were in the 
past admitted side by side with English Engineers.......... The Sabha has 
completely knocked the bottom out of the assertion that Civil Engineers from 
England are bound to be superior to Indian Civil Engineers, But supposing 
they are, why not improve the Indian Colleges? ‘Those possessing peculiar 
advantages are certainly capable of holding their own with the ordinary 
Colleges, from which alone recruitment for the Indian service is now made. 
If past injustice is not to be righted, let at least the present re-organisation 
scheme not be sanctioned. At any rate the Indiansshould be given the bulk 
of the higher Engineering appointments as recommended by the Public 
Service Commission. Let us see how Mr. Morley acquits himself here,”’ 


25. A Broach correspondent writes to the Sdaj Vartamdn:—lIt is difli- 
Frequency of thefts in cult to give an adequate idea of the tribulations of the 
Broacbe people of Broach from the increasing epidemie of thefts 
Sdnj Variamdn (86), 19th in this city. Of late thefts have been committed even 
Jan.; Broach Mitra (22), 5th jin broad daylight. Again, report has it that the thieves 
rem have informed by letter those concerned that they 
will not be frightened by whatever the Police might do. Itis impossible to un- 
derstand why the local Police, although thus forewarned, fail to trace the offenders. 
Broach is notoriously a turbulent district and is, therefore, badly in need of 
experienced Police officers. As the safety of the people of the whole district 
is at stake, you will allow me to draw the attention of the higher authorities to 
this matter. (The Broach Mitra also complains about the large number of 
thefts committed in Chunarwada. JDescribing one of these, the paper states 
that neither of the two Police Sub-Inspectors appeared on the scene till aiter 
about two hours, although one of them, Mr. Desai, lives only fifty paces away 
from the house where the theft took place. } 
Gon 2266—7 s 


| dying hiniealt 4 Muhammadan” writes as fol- 
fing :+—"T am not aware if you know that it.is in 
contemplation to revise the Sind Court Pleaders’ 
. Examination rules with a view to do away with 
Standard ination for the Lower Standard Examination. But as you 
‘laden io Bind. ‘Des. have not yet said a word about it, I am afraid 
Bog. at a ae yon. have not considered the bearing of such a 
modification so far as it relates to the interests 
of the Muhammadans of the Province. Before the present rules came into 
force about 25 years ago, candidates were allowed to go up for the examinations 
even if they did not know English. As soon as Colonel Grant, the then 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind, by one stroke of the pen, made a smattering 
of English a sine qua non for pleaders in Sind, many a competent Muham- 
madan who would otherwise have done well in the legal profession was debarred 
from appearing for the examination.......... It can easily be imagined 
what the effect of the further change contemplated will be so far as the Muh- 
ammadans are concerned, for English education amongst our community 
has unfortunately not proceeded apace, and in the course of all these years 
Sind has produced only four Muhammadan LL.B.s. Of the Sudder Court 
pleaders there are only three or four fighting for existence in the Mofussil 
Courts and none of them has passed the Higher Standard. One can, therefore, 
safely predict that if the Lower Standard examination is abolished it will 
practically mean the extinction of Muhammadan pleaders in Sind. May I, 
therefore, request you to fight for the retention of this examination? In my 
Opinion, all the Muhammadan Associations in Sind should send representations 
in the matter to the Judicial Commissioner in Sind and if need be, memorialise 
Government and prevent the catastrophe.” 


Leyislation. 


27. In accordance with ‘one of the recommendations of the Excise Com- 


Comments onthe Act to mittee an Act has been passed at the last meeting of 
enhance the duty on fer- the Supreme Legislative Council, enhancing the dut 
mented liquors. on beer, porter and other fermented liquors. There 


Bombay Samdéchér (66), has been a steady increase in the 
Gi Jen.; lndita Spectator yi se In the Consumption of these 


(5), 1ith Jan. kinds of liquors, whether imported or manufactured in 

the country. It is therefore natural that Government 
should be anxious to check this increase by attempting to raise the price of such 
liquors by means of enhanced taxation. But the history of all nations amon 
whom the drinking habit prevails shows that it is not possible to make a nation 
sober by means of increased taxation. ‘The only effect sucha policy has is to 
compel thousands of poor people to have recourse to stronger and more dele- 
terious liquors in order to satisfy their craving for drink; thus graver evils 
are caused than those sought to be cured. Lhe most infallible method of 
checking the growth in the consumption of strong drinks of all sorts would be 
to draw ‘people to the use of harmless drinks like “toddy, and next after them 
to the use of less harmful drinks like beer and porter. With a view to this the 
disparity between the duty on spirituous liquors and that on harmless drinks 
should be as high as possible. Instead of lessening this difference by doubling 
the duty on beer, porter, etc., the wiser course would have been to have made 
it more marked by enhancing the duty on spirits. The present policy of check- 
ing the consumption of the less harmful drinks zanuot be said to be a far-sighted 
one and is more likely to promote than to check the vice of drunkenness, 
{The Indian Spectator writes :—“ ‘Lhe doubling of the duty on beer, home-made 
as well as imported, is a step on which we congratulate the Finance Minister. 
But the Honourable Mr. Baker may not be aware that even with this enhanced 
rate of duty, beer is not half so badly treated as the poor man’s food-drink in 
India, namely, toddy, considering the alcvholic strength of the two.” 
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Education. 


28, ‘Though late, we should not refrain from acknowledging the justice 

| done by the Honourable Mr. Selby to Parsi sentiment 

The Parsis and the new jn regard to the reference to their Prophet in the new 

estes — 90). 10th vernacular series. We think that the representation 

Jan. Wat. coe. we), made to the Director of Public Instruction on the 

subject was well justified, and to Dastur Darab Pesho- 

tan Sanjana belongs the credit of having successfully obtained the redress sought 

on behalf of the Zoroastrian community. Mr. Selby has done a real kindness 

to the Zoroastrians by acceding to a request so reasonable and just........... It 

is such acts of statesmanship that win for the British both the affection and the 
esteem of the subject peoples.” 


29. Mr. Selby, Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, arrived at 
ite sk inn ania ul Dharwar on Saturday last. In reply to an address 
Pablic Instraction to Dhar. Presented to him on behalf of the Karndtak Vidya 
er Vardhak Sangha, he replied that the Indians are not 
Karndtak Patra (99), 8th ablo to select the best books in English literature and 
Jan,; °Loka Bandhu (132), that they should seek the advice of Collectors and 
ee Assistant Collectors in the matter. If after a con- 
tinuous study of English literature for 11 years our graduates are not able to 
select books for themselves, it only shows how inefficient our Educational 
Department is. Mr. Selby is perhaps not yet aware that our Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors are very haughty and keep every one except the members 
of their own race at arm’s length and that their literary attainments are in no 
way superior to those of an average Indian graduate. On Monday Mr, Selbv 
attended the prize distribution ceremony held under the auspices of the Municipal 
School Board. ‘The streets had been decorated with flags and buntings, and Mr. 
Selby was welcomed with songs specially composed for the occasion. ;The national 
anthem was ulso sung. When will our people give up their habit of flattery ? 
In the course of his speech Mr. Selby observed that the object of introducing a 
new system of iastruction into the Vernacular Schools was to demonstrate that 
the instruction imparted in those schools was useful to equip the pupils for the 
battle of life. We do not hold this view. Mr. Selby is himself a victim of book- 
learning. If, instead of being absorbed in the study of Kant and Aristotle and 
trying to harmonise his conduct with the principles laid down by those philo- 
sophers, he had tried to become more of a worldly man, he would have reached 
his present position much earlier. We have known many well educated people 
exclaiming that the actualities of life are quite different from the descriptions 
given in books. Again, it is laid down in books on politics that of all forms of 
governments arepublic is the best. ‘That being so, will Mr. Selby kindly 
explain to us why Government should consider those, who cherish the ambition 
of establishing such a form of government, to be their enemies? [The JLoka 
Bandhu writes :—Sweetmeats were distributed to the boys at the prize distribu- 
tion ceremony, but the boys threw the same away because foreign sugar was 
used in their preparation. One of the boys received injuries on his forehead. 
It is to be regretted that even Municipal Councillors do such things.] 


Municipalities. 


30. Congratulating the Chairman and Trustees of the Bombay Port 
Duties of the Bombay Port Trust on their able management, on the far-sighted 
Trust towards the general scheme, initiated to promote the interests of the mer- 
public of Bombay. cantile classes and on the thriving condition of the 
; Karser-i-Hind (30), oth finances of the Port, the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :— 
ess To promote the welfare of commerce is not the 
only duty of the Port Trust. The Trust ought not to overlook the duties 
it owesto the general public of Bombay. The prosperity of the Port of 
Bombay depends upon the prosperity of commerce and the commercial pros- 
perity of tue city depends upon the health and well-being of its general public, 
which are being secured by the taxes paid by the public of Bombay. The 
Trust is, therefore, greatly indebted to the rate-payers. In spite of this, the 
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contribute in ser ag lh towards the improvement of the 
5} bbe entire cost of which fallson the poor: rate-payers. -It is, therefore, 
ary that the latter should obtain some relief from.the former. Another 
of the Trust ‘is to: allow the:vast number.of labourers working for it to 
ever Increasing prosperity by providing suitable dwellings for them 
id ‘DY ma: ements for medical aid being given to them on a more 
Tiberal and extetisive seale than at present. : uss 
. 81. On Tuesday, the 7th January, one Rama Dhondu, a bullock-cart 
: driver, was hauled up ‘by the Police before the 
* lsshown Honorary Magistrates’ Court at Mazagaon, Bombay, 
by Pret nee Municipality. ona charge of cruelty to animals inasmuch as he 
nj Variamdn (36), 8th h . , . 
Jon. ad used a weak and emaciated animal, that was past 
all work, for drawing his vehicle. In acquitting 
the accused after personal inspection of the animal, the Court remarked 
that even worse animals were employed in drawing the Municipal carts 
and yet the Municipality were never prosecuted. If any one has any doubts 
as to the truth of this remark of the Court, he has only to watch the 
Municipal refuse carts to see how bony, emaciated and done-up are the animals 
that are yoked to them. What is this but cruelty carried on in broad 
daylight? But the Municipality are not the only sinners in this respect. 
The horses employed in drawing hack victorias are.in no better case. We are 
astonished that such inhumanity should be practised with impunity in a city 
like Bombay. Is it not possible to put an end to it? Should not the Police 
authorities while inspecting the hackney carriages prior to issuing licenses to 
their owners pay more attention to the state of the animals than to the showiness 
of the vehicle? We are of opinion that no other city can exhibit such 
specimens of hack horses as are to be found in Bombay. 


| : Cruelty ‘to animals shown 


32, ‘* Poona generally, and the Cantonment in particular, is much better 
lighted than it once was; but nevertheless there are 
‘Complaint atout the ill- anumber of places which sadly need to be better 
lighted condition of certain lighted than they are at present. The introduction of 
streets in Poona. | - : - ; ; 

Daily Telegraph (2), 6th the big Kitson lights has made the lighting treacher- 
Jan. ous, and it needs to be made more uniform. The 
Bund Road from the Arsenal Road end to the 
Lothian Road has been in all but total darkness during the past week, and is 
positively dangerous, some accidents having occurred there of late at night-fall. 
The road from the Gymkhana to past the Council Hall is the scene of a good deal 
of traffic, and needs extra lighting in the ‘dark fortnight’. The poor lights 
from the Victoria High School to the Connaught Hctel sadly require looking to, 
as all thatcan beseen are the lights themselves on ordinary occasions. The 
Sungam Bridge seems tobe a case for despair. Both pedestrians and those 
riding in carriages cross it with fear and trembling. An additional light or 
two would add to the public safety.”’ . 


38. “The disastrous fire that broke out on last Monday at Raipur in 
ee | Ahmedabad has brought out in all its nakedness the 
Disastrous fre at Ahmed- inefficiency of the Municipal Fire Brigade and the 
abad and the alleged in- apathy of Municipal servants. In the first place 
ag 2 Ta ofthe there was a certain amount of delay in the Municipal 

"Praja Bandhu (34) 5th Lire Engines arriving at the scene of the fire; and 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujardti although every one present realised the gravity of 
Punch (27), Sth Jan. the situation, the Fire Engines were not requisitioned 
| at once by the party in charge. Further, the 
men worked in a slipshod manner, and there is little to wonder at in this 
seeing that they evidently appeared to be without the requisite training. Over 
and above this there was not sutlicient water in the Municipal mains 
although it was night-time when there is no heavy demand for water in the 
city as well asin the mills. The condition also of the canvas hose was quite 
disgraceful, for it was leaking in several places.......... This state of affairs 
naturally evoked no small amount of popular indignation. While every one 
with a spark of humanity in him had-gone to the scene of the fire to render what 
little help he could, the Municipal officérs to a man were conspicuous by their 
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99. 


absence.: The same .was: the case with. the Municipal Councillors with one: 
exception. Wearein a position to state that Mr. Bhailal, the Municipal. 
Secretary, arrived at the spot at about 2 a. M., and that too after he had been. 


actually sent for by some one who realized the gravity of the situation and who 


had a more correct conception of the Secretary’s duties than the Secretary 


himself. ‘The Municipal President did not perhaps think it worth while to visit 
the scene at night, for he did so the following morning when the work of 
devastation was practically over. There is little doubt that the presence 


of the President as well as of the Secretary and other high officers of the. 
Municipality would have had a salutary influence upon the men and the. 


Superintendent of the Fire Brigade. For this reason their absence at a critical 
juncture like this is entirely reprelensible,.......... As for the Fire Brigade 
it proved to be ill-trained and ill-equipped. The men had not even the means 


to check the fire from spreading to adjoining houses........... It is, however,. 


with pleasure that we note the help rendered by the City Police to the men 
in distress by preserving peace and order and helping the people to remove 
their valuables to safe places.” [The Gujardti Punch also severely comments. 
on the apathy of the Municipal Executive, condemns the Municipal fire 
applianses as useless and appeals to the authorities to institute searching ° 
inquiries into the matter and to compel the Ahmedabad -Municipality to 
overhaul its arrangements for extinguishing fires, | 


Native States. 


34. ‘*The report of the Aundh Commission which was submitted to Gov- 
ernment in May last has been published now in the 
Comments on the publica. last week of December, ‘This is an apt illustration of 
tion of the report of the the official way of taking the public into confidence, 
Ae a (9), 5th Jan, Lhe report has been allowed to see the light of day 
only when the last vestige of popular interest in the 
case of the unfortunate Chief has disappeared. The report is accompanied by 
e, copy of the judgment of the Satara Sessions Judge in the case of four of the 
men who were involved in the inquiry before the Commission and who have 
now been sentenced by the Sessions Judge to various terms of imprisonment. 
This fact gives a clue to, but can hardly suffice as a justification for, the delay 
in the publication of the Commission's report. The conclusion to which the 
Commission has arrived regarding the conduct of the Chief in connection with. 
the alleged plot is not very logical. "It does not show a deep knowledge of 
human nature on the part of the Commissioners,.......... The evidenes recorded 
by the Commission seems to have been carefully sifted by them in the writing of 
their judgment. But we think that the conclusions drawn from admitted facts 
are not quite fair to the accused Chief, when we take into account the fact that 
the main question before the Commission was what part the Chief himself, and 
not what others, took in the alleged plot.’’ 


35. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—*From a letter 
| appearing under the signature ‘ Facts’ in your 
Comments on the adminis- jssue of the 15th December 1907 (vide paragraph 43. 

tration of Justice quire 4 of Weekly Report No. 51 for 1907), it seems that 
a gly 4 ty (44), 9th ‘acts’ has tried to controvert the contents of my 
Jai. Eng. cols. former letter published in the issue of the 29th 

November 1907 (vide paragraph 60 of Weekly Report 
No. 48 for 1907)......... From what I am going to reveal here below, 
it will be quite clear that his ‘mock heroics’ are not likely to deceive any 
one who is in the slightest degree in touch with Junagadh affairs. Instances 
substantiating my former remarks are not far to seek. Among those aggriev- 
ed may be mentioned Mr. Jadavrai Harishanker; Jamadar Aba Salem, the 
son of the late Dewan Sale Hindi, C.L.E.; Mr. Bhupatrai ‘lrikamji; the Sarvani 
of Kutidna and others whose girases have been either causelessly attached or 
confiscated. Will ‘ Facts’ take care to explain whether the Junégadb Durbar 
can undo the work of the Settlement Department established by the State at 


the instance of the British Government ?...,..... Does ‘ Facts’ know why the 


several families descended from Dewan Amarji of glorious memory have been 
con 2265-8 . 
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leprived of their legally established right to enjoy the well earned 
‘perpetual heredity ? With reference to the specific case of Mr. Nar- 
hprassd, if, as ‘Facts’ unhesitatingly affirms, the proceedings against 
Dim are of a ‘certain strictly judiciél’ character, my common-sense 
- Togio cannot but seek to know from him the true import of his carefully 
worded expression ‘certain strictly judicial’ proceedings, To my mind, in the 
gin! he li ‘certain strictly ’ lies the key to the motives which actuated 
the engineers of the case. If the State wanted to deal out strict justice, was it 
not open to it to allow Mr. Narsinhprasad every possible opportunity and facility 
to answer the charge that was laid against him? ‘The facts that Mr. Narsinh- 
prasad was supposed to have helped his brother, and that his name was 
purposely -omitted from the list of the principal witnesses in his brother’s 
case in order to avoid certain grave difficulties which might have 
cropped up in the way of finding Mr. Purushottamrai guilty, are suffi- 
cient to establish the conclusion that the State authorities had no intention 
of doing any other kind of justice to the brothers but tnat of a ‘ certain strictly 
judicial character.’ And when Mr. Narsinhprasad’s property was attached along 
with that of his brother, and that too without investigation, will ‘ Facts’ explain 
why Mr. Narsinhprasad was expressly told by the State to establish separate 
ownership of his own property ? Is it not within the knowledge of ‘ Facts’ that 
Mr. Narsinhprasad did satisfy the Dewan as to the fact of his living separate from 
his brother, and that in spite of that his property was not freed from attach- 
ment ? Inreply to the assertion of ‘ Facts’ ’ that the Jundgadh Magistrate ‘ offered 
him (Narsinhprasad) the opportunity of answering the charge against him b 
twice issuing summons,’ i can say that on the Magistrate finding that the 
summons could not be served on Mr. Narsinhprasad, it should have been served 
on any adult person of Mr. Narsinhprasad’s family residing in Jundgadh; and 
that failing thisa copy of it should have been affixed on some conspicuous 
part of Mr. Narsinhprasad’s house. But nothing of the kind, I believe, was 
done; and the Magistrate somehow failed to observe the most elementary 
principles of law. Strange as this feature is in the administration of law at 
Jundgadh, it looks much more strange and ridiculous when we notice the fact that 
the learned Magistrate tried in contravention of all State law to serve the said 
summens on the accused through the Post Office! No section of the Jundgadh 
law permits such a procedure. The Magistrate at the most could have addressed 
a letter to Mr. Narsinhprasad in accordance with section 51 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code as adopted in Jundgadh. But this is nof all. ‘ Facts’ need 
not be sorry if I now successfully draw his atiention to the most surprising 
fact that the Jundgadh Magistrate,on finding that the summons was returned 
unserved through the Post Office, attempted to execute a warrant on 
Mr. Narsinhprasad through the same channel,.......... 1 can show that there 
was no necessity for the issuing of a warrant, Whocan deny the fact that 
Mr. Narsinhprasad had kept the Junagadh authorities informed of his wheree 
abouts. If at all a warrant was to be executed on him, was it not open 
to the State to institute a prima facie trial in a court of law in Bombay against 
Mr. Narsinhprasad in pursuance of the provisions of the Extradition Act XV of 
1903, instead of illegally resorting to the Post Office for the execution of a 
warrant ? It should be especially noted that the offence, if at all it was an offence, 
was committed, as will be clearly seen from the records of the Commission, 
within the jurisdiction of the Presidency Magistrate of Bombay, and therefore, 
if justice’ was to be done, the Junagadh State ought to have proceeded 
against Mr. Narsinhprasad in a Court in Bombay. This not being done, I am 
constrained to say that the State did not wish to see Mr. Narsinhprasad 
vindicate his honour and integrity in any court of law.” 
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86. The Patriot refers to a petition alleged to have been submitted to the 
Political Agent by Survani Hayat Khan Sardar Khan. 


diets sf ah ;** of Kutidéna in the Jundgadh State (for alleged 


attempts on the part of the Jundgadh Durbar to. 
involve whom in a murder case, vide paragraph 52 of Weekly Report No. 50 
of 1907) in which the Survani complains of the reign of terror maintained by: 
the Police in his Giras villages to get together false evidence against him, and in 
which he prays the Political Agent to order the Jundégadh Durbar to prosecute 


. 


rowdyism at the meeting. The Extremists had, however, preconcerted a clever 


' Mandir in Ahmedabad. Mr. Barve opened the proceedings by reading out the 
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him in the Agency Courts. The paper adds :—‘ On the facts alleged in the 
petition we are inclined to think that this is a case in which the Agency > 
officers may properly intervene in the interests of justice and fair-play.”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*37. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—A 
public meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad 
sik ct Eka Moder- was held at the Premabhai Hallon the 10th January. 
Sanj Vartaman (36), 11th The notice convening the meeting invited only those 
Jan, who disapproved of the conduct of the authors of row: 
: | dyism at theSurat Congress, and accordingly only those 
who signed a declaration to that effect were allowed toenter the hall. Two reso- 
jutions were unanimously adopted at the meeting, one condemning the conduct 
of Mr. Tilak and his followers, and the second recording a vote of confidence 
in the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, 
the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, Messrs. Surendranath and Madan Mohan 
Malavya, and Dewan Bahadur Ambalal, whom the meeting recognised as the 
leaders of the country. On the same evening, a meeting of the Extremists of 
Ahmedabad, whose number is very small, was also held. Its proceedings were 
conducted with closed doors. 


38. The Ahmednagar correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes 
odaceiih, itt under date + J ag Phy S eeeeaaae are busy 

: “ne, 9 trying to throw the extire blame of the Congress 
POE en we Sting on the Moderates. On Thursday and Friday 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar (19), last Mr. Bala Saheb Deshpande, the leading Extremist 
ith Jan; Karndtak Vritta of Ahmednagar, recounted his impressions of the Surat 
pe lye nyanot- Congress before a meeting of the people of the town 
inthe Anand Nidhan theatre, The account wasa 
one-sided one, defending his own party and violently attacking Sir Pherozeshah, 
Mr, Wacha and other Moderate leaders and stigmatising them as traitors to the 
country. The Revd. Mr. Hume was present on both these days. On the second 
day, after Mr. Deshpande had concluded his speech, he rose to his feet and told the. 
meeting that he would speak on the same subject from the Moderate standpoint 
on Tuesday next, after which they should judge between the two sides. On the 
morning of the day fixed upon by Mr. Hume it was rumoured in the city 
that he had called in the help ofa strong body of the Police to prevent 


dodge, for as soon as Mr. Hume began his speech, the audience, which numbered 
about 2,000, began to leave the theatre, saying that they had nothing to do with 
his religion. ‘The majority of the audience having lett the theatre Mr. Hume 
had to stop speaking. Mr. Deshpande then got up, and said that he would reply 
to Mr. Hume’s speech on next Saturday. [|The Karndtak Vritta writes :—A 
meeting of the citizens of Dharwar was held last evening in the Victoria 
Theatre under the presidency of Dr. Kirlosker. Of the delegates who had 
gone to Surat, Messrs. Alur, Joshi and Pitre, pleaders, explained the true facts 
which brought about the wreck of the Congress. Mr. Dikshit, pleader, 
proposed a resolution strongly condemning the action of the Moderates and it 
was passed unanimously. ‘The Dnydnottejak writes:—On the 6th January a 
meeting of abeut two hundred Deccanis anc Gujaratis was held at the Krishna 


handbill convening the meeting. ‘This notice invited those only to attend who 
were prepared to disapprove and condemn the conduct of Dewan Bahadur Amba- 
lal at the Surat meeting (vide paragraph 55 of Weekly Report No. 1 of 1908), 
As the notice was being read, an uproar was made by the audience. Atthis one 
Mr. Malvankar invited those who were not in favour of the object of the meet- 
ing to leave the Mandir. But still the confusion went on increasing. In the 
midst of disorder Mr. Nagindas Purshotamdas Sanghavi was voted to the chair, 
As Mr, Sanghavi proceeded to take the chair, he was hooted and hissed by a lot of 
young men. Not minding this, Mr. Sanghavi commenced his address; but he 
could not be heard. At this stage a Police officer suggested to Mr. Sanghavi the 
advisability of adjourning the meeting. The uproir had increased to such an 
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that. Aliere was wo alternative - but to dissolve the meeting; which was - 
gly done. But the organisers of the movement at once adjourned to 

—  enoth oF | lace ‘ ‘Here only those who supported the object of the meeting were, 
" admitted. Here Messrs. Sanghavi, Malvankar, Jethalal and several other 

| Speakers dwelt at length.on-the services rendered by Mr. Tilak to the country . 
"and disapproved of the oonduct of the Moderates at Surat. The meeting 
-..  @ondemned the aspersions cast -by the public of Surat on Mr. Tilak as wicked 
- Calumnies and as likely to destroy all chances of a reconciliation between the 
Extremists and the Moderates. It also censured the conduct of Dewan Baha- 


dur Ambalal, the president of the Surat meeting. ] 


39. A lecture on “the services rendered by the Arya Sama) in the cause 
Of education ” was delivered the day before yesterday 

Lala Lajpatrai’s speech at by Lala Lajpatrai at the Arya Samaj Hall ia Bombay 
Pca Me of the Bombay on the' occasion of the anniversary of the Samaj, 
rya Samoa). : : : * 
Liombay Samdchér (66), 10 the course of which he said:—Of late the Samaj 
6th and ¢th Jan. has come to be looked upon with eyes of suspicion 
on account of my connection withit. Muchas I regret 

a | this, I cannot give up this connection. It is not fair on the part of Govern- 
ae | ment to single out the Arya Samaj for vexatious treatment out of a host of 
cs other associations labouring in the cause of education. I would earnestly” 
beseech them not to goad it into opposition by systematic persecution. The 
Samaj is from its very beginning a social, religious and educational institution 
oo and has neither taken, nor ever wished to take, part in polities; but 
a at the same time it 1s not in its power to tie any one down to a similar 
s abstention. I have the eye of Government on me but for that reason 
Ido not wish to sever my connection with political movements. Perhaps 

I long to do so; but for the present I certainly shall not give up 
politics. But as long asI continue my political career, I shall not take any 

leading part in the affairs of the Samaj. It is not right that Government 

should look down upon the Samaj simply because the members of the Sama; . 
sympathise with me. [Commenting in a subsequent issue on this speech 

of Lala Lajpatrai the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—-In his own interesis and 

in those of the Samaj Lala Lajpatrai would have done well if he had held bis 

Sas tongue at the present juncture. He should have refrained from all references 
as to personal matters or to the relation in which the drya Samaj stands to 
at me Government. As every one is aware, important pronouncements in 
connection with his deportation are awaited from Mr. Morley on the 
opening of Parliament towards the close of this month. Then will be 
the time for the Lala to come forward with his explanation. Again, the 
warning he has thought fit to convey to Government on behalf of the 
- Samaj is as premature as it is unwise. We unhesitatingly acknowledge that 
oe the Arya Samaj has been making very creditable endeavours for the spread of 
education among the masses, especially in the Punjab; and we wish that its 
example were followed by other public bodies in the country. But unfortu- 
nately the Arya Samaj has in its fold members who hold extreme views on 
religion and who are intolerant of all opposition. The thoughtless writings and 
speeches of some of these fanatical members of the Samaj denouncing 
other religious creeds have raised a storm of opposition against the Samaj, 
Lala Lajpatrai would be doing a service to it if he brought his personal influence 

to bear on the wild spirits within its fold.] 


40. Lala Lajpatrai delivered a lecture last evening at the Halai Bhatya 
Mahajan Wadi, Bombay, on swadeshi before an audi- 
Lala Lajpatrai’s speech on ence of about 4,000 persons. Mr. Khemraj Shri- 
Me swadesht in Bombay, krishnaraj}, a prominent member of the Marwadi 
Bok Bombay Samachar (66), : , P . : : 
Ss th Jan.; Akhbdr-e-Soudégar COMmunity, was inthechair, After being introduced 
ee (19), 7th Jan. to the audience as a patriot and a staunch advocate of 
ae | swadeshé the Lala rose to address the meeting amidst. 
thunders of applause. He spoke as follows:—It is to be deplored that the 
commercial classes are flagging in their zeal for trade and manufactures, and are 
i eae 3 coing in for University education simply with a view to entering Government 
> s*  \ gervice. Formerly, Banking was wholly in the hands of natives, but owing to 
> _...*’. want of mutual confidence, it has passed entirely into the hands of Europeans, 
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This has had a ruinous effect on our arts and industries, Mining and almost all 
the other important industries of the gountry have been monopolised by the 
English. All this is due to our mutual jealousies which should be put an end to 
as soon as possible, Although it would be impossible to boycott foreign articles 
entirely, still we should use them as sparingly as possible, and set about 
manufacturing as many things as we can in India, Through foreign trade 
the country has been drained of most of its-Wealth, and it is high time 
for us all to wake up and put our shoulder to the wheel. All Indians should 
make up their minds to prefer their country to'self. Let us all become 
swadeshiste, It will be only when we become the sole and undisputed masters 
of our markets and obtain full control over our Banking that we can hope to 
see the country prosper. [Commenting on the Lala’s speech at the above 
meeting, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—Lala Lajpatrai’s remark that, although 
a wholesale boycott of foreign articles was impossible, we should as far as 
possible use swadeshé goods and set about manufacturing the articles required 
should be borne in mind by those who are clamouring for the immediate adop- 
tion of boycott. There are many things which we can easily and cheaply manu- 
facture in India, and these should be taken in hand. We are also in perfect 
accord with his remarks about the deporable want of mutual confidence 
amongst us. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th January 1908. 


*Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are’ requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is — 
believed to be the origin of the report and’ what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 7 
ON 
* 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
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List of N ewspapers and Pertodicala. 


(As it stood on the 1st January 1908.) 
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Ee. queen 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Zz Name, caste and age of Editor, Cireule- 


= sign ey eae 


— ee 
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| ENGLISH. | 


| Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay,,, we) Weekly wee ~~ os) de d. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


'Daily Telegraph and) Poona .., osel Ss tts >| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 
Deccan Herald. 


East and West ... ...| Bombay .. vse) Monthly. 


| ..-| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 54. 
‘Indian Social Reformer...; Do. ... oo) Weekly ... -..| Kam4kshi Nataréjan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 
. , . Brdéhman) ; 40. 


{Indian Spectator, Voiceof, Do. ... sco] D0. * ove --+| Behramji MerwA4nji- Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi: 
India and Champion. Ba ; ; 


| Indian Textile Journal ...| Do.  ... ial Monthly woe} John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 


Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi . _ Weekly’... «++ Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 


| | KAthiawar Times ... Rajkot ... oo-| Daily a0. ..| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 


Mahratta ... ati el DOOR ss --| Weekly .., se} Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 33. 


10 | Muslim Herald ......| Bombay... =... Daily... «| Muhammad Yusuf in Muhammad Amir; 


; Muhammadan ; 38. 
1] Oriental Review eee ooo Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri H Parsi ; 39 


12 Patriot eee eee eee Do. eee 


ve] me hele Bhaégubhai fFatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 


: ' = (Jain); 33. 
13 | Phenix ... _ se» | Karachi .. -«-| Bi-weekly e++| Jafar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 + 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .., el SE ces wo] Kawasii Temulii: PArst ; 
and Military Gazette. Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... se one 


15 | Railway Times ... .-.| Bombay... ove Weekly one -++| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 46 os 


16 | Sind Gazette 06s ees} Kardchi ... ..| Bi-weekly +++! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 a 


17 | Sind Journal ove ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ees! Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil);| 


40. 
18 | Sind Times ... ~ «| Karachi.., «| Bi-weekly 


eee KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40 —w.! 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 


19 | Akhb4r-e-Sondagar ses 


: 
Bombay 608 a Daily’ eee eee Nanabh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 54 
| 


20 | Apakshapit a eee Weekly ... = «+ | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadidli; P4rsi 
21 A'rya Prak4ish eee eos Bombay eee pee 


22 | Broach Mitra _... sie 


| ' 

-| Motil4l Tribhowandds Dald4l; Hindu (Mod 

Bania) ; 38. 

Broach ... | Do. ... eee! Trikamlal ene Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
:; . Kshatriya) ; 25. 

23 | Coronation Advertiser = Ahmedabad .., Do. 1... ow Narotamdés Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 

(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 

vee e+-| Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) | 

36. 

eee «| Ichh4ram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti 


Bania) ; 54. 
Gujarat Mitra ace von! Surat eee eee Do. oe ees Hormasyji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 47 sss ese 


Deshi Mitra sos “ele a 


Gujarati ... — ...| Bombay eee ee-| Do, 


Gujarati Punch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee Som4l4l Mangaldas Shah > Hindu (Mesri 
ea ‘| Bania); 30. <span’ 
Hindi Punch ie ...| Bombay oe +>} Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; P4rai ; 48 wie 


Jdm-e-Jamshed se eos} Do. vee ‘1 Daily — 0 .».| Pirozshéh Jeh4angir Marzbin; M. A., Parsi; 32. 


Kaiser-i-Hind eee <g Do. eee ee Weekly tee Ma Fram ji Cawasii Mehta , PArsi ; 58 ad ae 
Kathiawdr News... re Rajkot ... ak: i. 


eee eee Jamshedji Frdémji; Parsi ; i an oe eee 
820 | Kathidwar ‘Times a: ae --| Bi-weekly .»-| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 se 
83 | Parsi vee eee eo-| Bombay 200 eee} Weekly ... ..-| Jehangir Sor#bji Taleyarkh4n ; Parsi; $2 | 


7 a 
3 1a Bandh Abmedapad D ‘nan (M sh "3 
| Praja Bandhu ++. =a IMSIAS te Oo aes .. | Jeth4lél Umedréam; Hindu (Mewdd Bbrab- 
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man) ; 40. ; on 
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“yy eo x a i wea a 
aj Ser et ao 
Shri Say$ji Vijay’ o+s| Baroda oe. ove Weekly vee 
Suryé Prakésh ove -+| Surat... Ae) See 
AnGcto-Mara'rHt. | 
| Christian Citizen ... —...| Poona s+» sd Monthly... 
Dnyan Chakshu ... eco} Dow ove ne| Weekly ... 
Dny&nodayé tee Sao... | ae 
Dnydn Prakash ... «| Poona ... | Daily eee 
Dny4n Prakash .., . a, aa «| Weekly... 
Indu Prakash .,., ++-/ Bombay... | Daily eee 
ea: Opinion ... 00 DO, ove : Weekly ... 
—. . | Kothtpar ay wa 
Sardes4i Vijayi ...  ...| Savantvfdi ...) Do. oo 
| Shri Saydji Vijay eo} Bombay...  ...,| Do. ove 
Shri Shahu * a wa ck OS ee 
Subodh Patrika ... | Bombay... ...| Do. ss 
Sudhdrak ... sw 2 De ae 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano --| Bombay... ..| Weekly .., 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Hag _... eee »»-| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
Prabhat ... coe --|Hyderab ad| Bi-weekly 
Musifir coe oe eee oat oda Weekly + 
Sindhi... ine »--| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. ... 
Sookree ... see -++| Karachi (Sind)... Do. — ove 
EnGiisH, MARa'THI AND 
GusaBa'TI. 
ee ees ol 
| ENGLIsH-aND KANARESE. 
| Hindustén Saméchér ...| Dhérwir _..| Weekly ... 
Enon, PORTUGUESE 
Ps. AND CONCANIM, 
iii. 2. cnet 2). 
: GusaRATt. 
_} Akhbér-e-Islém ... es-| Bombay... ...| Daily. ... 
. A’ryavix «.. =. = s..| Baroda ... Weekly = 


...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
Vatcha-Ghandhi, 


Phlonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 55 


“horas. N ji 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
M&nekl&] Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 34. 

W4man Govind Sdapkar; 
Brahman); 49. 

Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


Hindu (Deshastb 


(1) Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Braéhman); 40. 
(2) Natesh “Appéji_ Dravid, ML. A. Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33. 


Do. 


Do. 


Indu Praka@sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savléram irate 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpe- 
wan Brahman); 36. 

Vinayak Nareyan Joshirao ; Hindu sited 


Bréhman) ; 38. | 

Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

Ddémodar Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 
man) ; 28. 

Dw4rkandth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 

Vin4yak R4mchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamfldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34 coe 
Asanmal Righumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 58 


Rémji Santujt Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ... 
D&hyabhai Kasandis Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; ; 
40. 

Narayanrao thrinivis Gadagkar and Girdhar 


mans); 30 & 365. 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


K4ézi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon); 43. 
Médhzvréo Gvoind cas ansiod. Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


$2. 


Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
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GuzarRa'ti—continued. 


65 | Bh4rat Jivan see» oe] Bombay ... «>| Monthly. .-.| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
~ phthi Brahman) ; 34. 
66 | Bombay Saméchar | Do. oes oct DONT ose ...| Maikhesru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 


Parsi ; 39. 7 
67 | Broach Samfchér... ...[ Do. so eee} Do. coe nus Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pérsi;52 .. .... 400 
68 | Bulsar Vartaman.. iain 


Bulsar (Surat) .... Do. ... ob 200 ves eee 

69 | Cutch-Kesari bee »+-| Bombay «. wa 2c es Dadmji Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Osw4l Bania);} 1,000 
30 

70 | Din Mani ... vee -e+| Broach ... ---| Fortnightly «+. Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Ka4yastha} . 125 

Bania); 28. 


71 | Dnyanottejak eee} Ahmedabad .«-| Published 9g i x| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
times & month. | 


72 | Evening Jame ave = Bombay ... see] Daily es ..| Pirozshah Jeh@ngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
73 | Gujarat... coe .es| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
a month. Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islim Gazette = «we ee/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weebly .. ...| Abrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). ~ Muhammadans (Memons). 


5 Jain Vijaya eee eee! Bombay is eos Do. pres ae Mohunlal Amarsi ; Hindu (Dasha Shimali 1,800 

. : Bania); 25. 
70 | Jadm-e-Jah#nooma a ; er Se Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 33 see 600 
77 | Kaira Times — .»»| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Do. see ...| Mathur Mansukh; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 


78 | Kaira Vartamén ... cos] Kaira. in i | Kahandd@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 


79 | Kéthidwir Sam&chSr  ««e| Ahmodabad ..-|_-—“~Do. a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man 
80 | Khabardar ia eee| Bombay on See eee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; 500 

| : : Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
81 | Khedut  ... sine soe} Barota «e- ee! Fortnightly Dulabhram Ramji Jani: Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 


82 | Lok Mitra a ses) Bombay ... »+| Bi-weekly nr a Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) SAdra ... | Weekly.ee ...| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 465. 3 
a ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; ; Muham- 700 


| madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


84 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... ees Bombay -++| Daily 


85 | Navséri Patrika .. -os| Navsaril ... ...| Weekly ... ...{ Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
Cae te (Bania) ; 33. 
86 | Navsdri Prakash .., coe, D0. coe at Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ae 800 


87 | Political Bhomiyo soe} Ahmed4bad ....| Do. nee ., | Nizamkkan Noorkhan Amirkhin; Muham- 450 
madan ; 25. : 
88 Praja Mitré ‘ai »--| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditeh 278 


| ; Brdéhman)  ; 38. 
89 | Praja Pokar one ees} Surat... .-| Weekly ... _..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ia fae 500 


80 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad | Do. ... __ ...| Hirdldl Vardham&n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania);| 600 
Advertiser. | 26. 
91 | Saty Vakta vee ee+| Dow ove ---| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli ©50 
Bania); 43. 


92 | Sind Vartaman .... +! Kar&chi ... ...| Weekly os ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (lohdna); 41 oe. 620 


93 | Surat Akhb4r os: lle esol... AMOe ; ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... _ 300 
94 | Swadesh Hit nes ees} Bombuy .«.. ..| Monthly... ...| Kavi Bhagw4nlaliDungershi Pathak .6 © so} eee 
| | 
HINDI. 
| 
95 Bichhu eee ese eee Bombay... eee Monthly... ace eee cee ese 
wees: . 
96 ) Shri Dnydnsagar Sam4-) Bombay... —- 2k | eoo| Janakprasa#d gennnee | Hindu (K4anyakubja 300 
char. Bréhman); 
97 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. ees dee Weekly ese eee Pandit Babu Amtitlal, B.A, F Hindu (Beng4li 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 46. 
| | 
() KANABESE. : | | 
) 98  Digvijays a «| Gadag  (Dhadr-| Weekly ... | Shankrfpa Galiyton ee ; Hindu 150 
w4r.) | (Devang) ; 40 ) 
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: lok Bandbo 
| Rasik Ranjini 
Vigdevi ... 


Maritat. 
-Arunoday& 
A’rydvart ... 

Audit 

Bakul 

Bande Mataram 
Bhala eee 
Bhagwa Zenda = «x. 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chandroday% 
Chikitsak ... 


Deshakilavartamin 


Dharm ... 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnydn 3igar — 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay’ 
Jagadédarsh | 


Jagatsum&chér 
Kal eee 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 


Kesari eee see 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 


eee 
- 


| Théna 


Khendesh Samachar 


Pi £ ral, 


Fie 


Dhnlia (West 
Khandesh). 
Sholépur 
Ratnéyiri 
Poona ... 

De bi 

W4i (Sat@ra) 
Belgaum... va 
Chikodi (Bel- 


gaum). 
Chiplan (Ratné- 


girl). 
Belgaum 


Erandol (Easi 
K handesh). 
Wéi (Satara) 
Dharwar 
Bombay ... 
Kolhepur 
Thana .. ee. 
Kochara (Ratn4- 
ilies 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Shol4pur 

Poona aes 

Do. 


Parola (East 
Khandesh ), 


Dhulia (West 
Khindesh) . 
Kumtha (Kana- 
| 1a). 

Tésgaon (Satéra). 


Do» 


Monthly 


Weekly ... 

Do. ove 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 

:) arr ves 
Published thrice a 

month. 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


)Weekly eee 
ee 
Do. ave 


+s 


Annéji Gopd4l Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth| 
Brahman) ; 46. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindao 
(Shenvi Braéhman) ; 37. 

2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Gururso Régtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 44, 


Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 
35. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman); 25. 

Vaman Daji Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu(V4ni); 30... 


Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Brahman). 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
43. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitp&wan Bréhman) ; 39. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Breéhman) ; 52, 
S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40, 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. 


Krishndji Kaéshinath Phadke; Hindu(ChitpAwan 


Brahman); 41. 

Anandr#o  Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
K4shinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu 
piwan Bréhman); 64. 


Hindu 
(Chit- 


V4sudev Ganesh Deshp4ande, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kay) astha Prabhu) ; 32. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 41. 

devied Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 

Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 40. 

Bal Gang gddhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 50. 
Pandharinath Baikrishna 


Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28, 


Hindu 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 
wat); 61. 


Bhibéd Go} é1 Bhice; Hincu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
rer} 26. 
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MaritHi—continued. 
138 |Lokamat .. « ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly... | ...| R&mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} © 600 


giri). : | Bréhman) ; 8C. | 


134 | Madhukar a ee |: Do. s+ ...| Janérdan Néréyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 300 


wat Brahman); 31. 
135 | Maharashtra Vritt oc | SACETR cee cool «= es cce a Pindurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
. 42. 
136 | Mod Vritt eee e-.| Wai (Satara) .. Do. eee ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 % 
Brahman) ; 29. 4 


137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... .| Daily... ..-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
, pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


138 | Mumbai Vaibhav 2 ee ss cool WH ee Do. do. coe} 1,000 | 


139 | Mu:nukshu i on a ee ae) .../vakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar; Hindu 900 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 
_| Vishwanath Gangfiram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 26. 
141 | Nasik Vritt nes cocl DAMME ote ia oon ...) Rangnath Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman); 24. 
ae .«./ Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 23. 
143 Paisa Fund eee eee Bombay ... eee Monthly ees et eee eee 


i140 | Nagar Saméchér,.. —...| Almednagar _,.,. Do. 


}42 | Nydya Sindhu ..., ~ | Ahmednagar ...) Do. 


144 | Pandhari Mitra ... e«| Pandharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... .... Govind Sakhdrfm Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


| lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Parikshak ... bes «| Belgaum ool Do. ...) Vaman Ramchandra KAnvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 : 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabhat ..| Dbulia (West-| Monthly | Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL..B.; 400 7 
K handesh). Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khendesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Prakash ... — sod GN: és “a we oe ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 | 
| Brahman); 33. : 
149 | Prakdshak soe e--| Bijapur — ie: ae ...|Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 


wan Brahman); 32. 
.| Ganesh R&mchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
...| Guld4bsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 54. 
162 | Samalochak oe .--| Bijapur »+-| Monthly ..| Trimbak Gurun4th Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman); 30. 
153 | Satyi Shodhak ... «| Ratndgiri —...] Weekly .... _...| Shridhar Hort Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 26. | 
! Monthly .-| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 400 

| Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. | 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar es Do. se sss} Weekly... —«..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 49... 400 


156 


i560 | Pratod ... ove -+»| Islampur(Satara).| Do. 
151 | Righav Bhushan... _...| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do.  « 


154 | Shivaji Vijaya vee | Sholipar pai 


Shubh Suchak eee eee Satara see eee Do, eee eee RAamchandra Ate Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brihman) ; 63. 

157 | Sudhakar ... coe oor} Pen (Kola@ba) | Do. cos .»| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 

wan Brihman), | 


ves see} 1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- "5 : 


. 158 | Sumant .... vs ...| Karad (Satara) ae! Do. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 41. 


| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- | | 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35, vA 
159 | Swarajya + vee »».| Sholapur — oe ee” ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 a 
kanastha Bréhman) ; 35. : 
160 bias Vilas = .8 += se] Kolhapur _ «| Bi-weekly ..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| £00 
) Braéhman); 22. 
161 | Vichari .»  ees| KArw4r (Kanara) | Published thrice aj Shaikh pe A walad Shaik Abdul Karim 500 | 
. | month. Muhbammadan ; (Sunni); 34° : , 
0 162 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... -«/ Weekly ... ...| Ramchandra Ndrayan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 A 
(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. ; 4 
0 163 {| Vishvavritt ee «| Kolhapur eee} Monthly... | Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu) * 3060 i) 


5 164 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...) Bombay. «Do. ..|(1) Vinayak Bilkrishna Nadkarni. | 609 ; 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gaud § 
0 | Saraswat Brahman). | ; sapclbecs ae 
165 | Vrittasar ... nee .-.| Wai (Satera) ...| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 st 
0 | pawan Brahinan) ; 05. | a 
1€6 | Vrittasudha eee | Satara -- or a on w»| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth, 100 ot 
0 : | : Brghman) ; 43. ; es) 
167 Vyadpari eee eee oes Poona oe eee Do. eee --s| Nana badaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-} 600 ag 
man) ; 41. : é a8 
0 168 | Warkari ... cee -' Pandharpur (Sho- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 2530 y 
lapur). | | Brabmaa); 34. 
50 | 
SANSKRIT. | | 
50 ’ 3 $ & 
169 | Sanritav4dini ... | Wai (Satara) ... Weekly ... ...| Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar ; Hindu 200 — 


: | (Deshasth Brehmen) ; 33. | 
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Shaime-ad-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


— Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu ee ; 


Karachi (Sind) ... Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Shikdrpur (Sind). : .| Chelérém M&nghirmal; Hirdu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Urpv. 


Ajaibati-Bamba Bombay... | Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Weekly Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

Deccan Review ... | Monthly Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 


Guru Ghantal Punch Weekly ... 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... coh Oe | Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
Mouléna Punch .,, . ,, Do. Muhammad Yusuff ... coe 


Mufid-e-Rozsger ... Do. Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbér Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
| Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


Gusaka’TI aND HInpI. 


Sel’ ws Bombay «.. Weekly «+ Bhégubhéi  Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 82. 
Jain Mitra Do. : Fortnightly Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38, 


MaRa'THI AND Ka‘NARESE. 


Chandrike ... Bégalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| pur). Brahman) ; 35. 


— a —— 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in-the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


-€. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S/[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


‘the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


PD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical.as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Name of Publication, | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
GUJARATI. 
73a | Gurjar Kesari oe eo.| Bombay «>| Weekly coe cocees oe 
Urpv. 
178a Liberal eee eet eee Bombay ees Weekly eee eecese | eee 


N.B.—(a) No. 139 has ceased to be publishep temporarily. 


(b) The circulation of No. 109 is 1,200. 


(c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. “ Lord Elgin’s actionin endorsing the un-British Legislation of the 
ae “o Transvaal Parliament has created a most unhappy . 
“an ae. ay protest Offect on the public mind both in India and in 
against the treatment of England, and the meeting over which Lord Ampthill 
Indians in the Transvaal. presided and which commanded the approval and 
Pays a — (29), 13th sympathy of Lord Roberts and others, ought to 
ane, Hing, Col. convince the Imperial statesmen and Government of 
the aversion which even Englishmen themselves have to permitting their kith 
‘and kin beyond the seas to go beyond reasonable limits under the influence of 


their prejudice against colour. It seems to have been by this time impressed 


‘on the minds of statesmen like Lord Ampthill that the greatest danger to the 
expansion and permanence of the British Empire lies in the folly and short- 
sightedness of the children of the Empire themselves, the Daughter Nations 
who, without the wisdom and self-restraint of the Mother Country, are invested . 
with powers of legislation affecting not only their own destinies, but the future 
‘of the British Empire as a whole......,.... Though we do not expect much from 
this particular meeting, we cannot but consider it gratifying that Lord Ampt- 
hill does not stand alone in his uncompromising condemnation of the ill-treat- 
ment of the Indians by his white fellow-subjects....... It was to be wished that 

Lord Curzon had found some time to spare from his favourite avocation of talking | 
on Imperialism to be present at the meeting.......... Lord Curzon himself took 
vp a strong attitudein his defence of the rightsof the Indians in the Transvaal 
when he was our Viceroy ; and he would certainly have lent considerable import- 
ance and value to the protest that emanated from the Caxton Hall meeting had 
he condescended to attend it and been one of the speakers. British statesmen, 
and especially those who talk glibly of Imperialism can never be too strongly 
impressed with the fact of there being at stake in the question not 
only the good-will of the Indians, but their own reputation as Imperial 
statesmen and the mouldersof the destinies of the greatest ‘ Empire the world has 
ever seen. A contented and loyal India is impossible as long as the Indians are 
ill-treated in British Colonies through the instrumentality of British-made laws, 
There could be no greater menace to the strength and vitality of the 
Empire in the future than the deliberate policy of treating the most useful 


and magnificent member of that Empire as a thing of no consequence and 


permitting her sons to be treated as if they were intended to be the mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the white children of the Colonies, That 
menace has become too real, too formidable to be lightly treated; and surely 
Lord Ampthill and his friends, apart from doing a kindness to India, are really 


performing a very important and patriotic duty by endeavouring to make the 


Imperial Government, the British nation and the Colonies realize the folly 
of a course detrimental to the interests and safety of the Empire which they 
affect to love and to be proud of,” 


2. “There was already enough pathos in the situation in the Transvaal 

to move the hardest heart. But Reuter wires to-day 

= aauananne Pe Sent news which almost touches the sublimest tragedy. 
soldiers in the Travavaal to He cable states that one hundred and sixteen Indian 
Lord Elgin to relieve them ¢2-soldiers are petitioning Lord Elgin, asking’ that if 
from degradation by having the Imperial Government is unable to protect them 
oe ge in (36), 17th from degradation, they may be shot on the South 
Pag My oo African battle-fields, where they already have been 
under fire. This prayer to be shot, rather than suffer 

degradation, shows of what stern stuff these men are made. The spirit which 
inspired this heroic appeal did once exist in India. ‘No surrender’ has not 
been the monopoly of British soldiers alone, The famous Johwr of the Rajputs 
has no parallel in the world’s history. Even in modern times a Mahratta 
woman, the famous Laxmibai, Rani of Jhansi, preferred death to defeat. Our 
readers need not quake; there is no sedition in mentioning the fact......... 
That this sort of heroism had not died in India was certain; it was only 
lying dormant. It is to Britain’s credit that she fanned into flame this ‘ Pro- 
methean fire.’ Since the days of Clive, as evidenced by the immortal rice-and« 
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eu h heroic. souls.it would be.a mercy.” 
8, “Bo first blood has been drawn and the first victims marched off to the 


in the Transvaal. spite of the prayers of the persecuted, the sensible 
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hat the war-scarred veterans in South Africa should prefer death on 


- 


Boor. battle-fields to degradation ? Will Britain grant their request? For 


| : 3 murky atmosphere of the Transvaal jails,......... The 
“«Qrievances of ‘the Indians ®damantine Colonials have taken this extreme step in 


_Sanj Vartamén (36), 11th, advice of friends and the warnings of history. They 
13th and 15th Jan., Eng.cols. aye thrown down the gauntlet, and our brethren, 
‘under the valiant leadership of Mr, Gandhi, have taken 
itup. Let the Colonials now do their worst. We do not say this in any spirit 
of defiance. But we are convinced tbat until the worst has happened, and the 
inhuman policy of the Transvaalers stands revealed in all its repulsiveness 
before the world, nothing will be done or even attempted by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to stay the heavy hand of injustice and oppression. A revulsion 
of feeling against the attitude of the Transvaalers has already commenced in 
Britain. The.crowded meeting held in the Caxton Hall yesterday, under the 
presidentship of Lord Ampthill, has a peculiar significance.......... Butin the 
light of past history, it will be suicidal for us to expect that Britain will ever 
come to our help even if that ‘national honour,’ to which Lord Ampthill 
pathetically and chivalrously referred at yesterday's meeting, were at stake. 
Britain will never use coercion towards the Colonies in order that justice may 
be done to a dark dependency like India.” [In a later issue the paper 
writes :—‘* In a sense Britain is really to be pitied. In the present case at least 
her desire to help us is earnest, her sympathy sincere, And the absolute 
impotency to hold out even a finger to help us cannot but be extremely 
humiliating. There is not a little of the tragic in the situation. 
India may toil and moil for her conquerors, swell their exchequer, be 
the common grazing ground for their surplus ‘hopeful ones,’ bleed for 
them in.every corner of the globe, protest her fervid loyalty to them, 
tolerate, with a more than stoic resignation, a thousand disabilities due only to 
colour and creed, forget even the noble Proclamation issued unasked by the 
noblest of Queens ; accept the liberal (?) assurance of the Liberal-Red-Radical 
biographer of Gladstone, that ‘as far as his poor imagination can go the 
Government of India must continue to be personal and absolute.” England 
will try her best, treat us kindly, do us justice, advance us politically here in 
this peninsula. But if India is made a football of by any of her Colonies, as is 
now being done in South Africa, she will only use her moral influence. If the 
Colonials are men with human feelings this moral influence of the parent. will 
suffice. Otherwise Britain will be helpless, and can only sigh for and sympa- 
thise with us and, perhaps, make up for the situation in other ways. 
Let India, therefore, understand the situation. Britain will be able to do 
nothing for ws. In this miserable Transvaal business she has done her best 
academically and morally—more she will not and cannot do........... The 
feeling in Britain is certainly sincere. Lord Ampthill appeals to the Colonials | 
to enable Britain to‘ respect her Imperial promises to India’, to save the 
‘National Honour.’ Mr. Rees, who tried to propose a silly amendment, was 
hissed, On the strength of this we accept the situation, not willingly but 
resignedly and philosophically. Let all our countrymen in South Africa be 
imprisoned and deported to India, We will receive them with open arms. 
But does Britain not mean to give us any ‘compensation’? Ifthe Colonial 
treat us cruelly, will she not be a little less step-motherly, and strengthen those 
ties which have hitherto bound three hundred millions loyally to her chariot 
wheels? Itis in her powerif she has but the will.” [In a still later issue the 
paper writes :—‘‘ The worst point in connection with this miserable Transvaal 
business is yet to be touched, a point which convicts England of breach 
of faith, not only towards the people of India but towards the whole 
world, Ere we come to that, however, it may be mentioned that things 
are going from bad to worse.,,.....,. Respectable Indians are being sent* 
fo prison by the dozen, The latest victim has been a leading Parsee merchant 
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who has been sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment. So it has come. 


to this then, that even the Parsee, who is thought worthy of the honour of wear- 
ing the Volunteer’s uniform in India, is nothing but a bundle of inferior 
humanity in South Africa! Here isa pill for the Parsees! The appeals for 
help which our brethren are making are, indeed, most pathetic. But what 
sort of response is being given by India? The funeral silence is more than 
disgraceful. Even Bombay has yet made no-sign. Now that one of their 
own community has been clapped into jail, will not the whole Zoroastrian 
community rise to a man and in just indignation rightly ask Britain if 
this is the reward for their fervid loyalty? Our friends in Africa 
are badly in need of funds. If we cannot go there and fight by 
their side, let us a: least provide them with the sinews of war. Lot them not 
be beaten in the glorious fight they are making through want of funds, for 
grim determination, steadfast purpose and loyalty to taeir cause they do not 
lack. We talk of the disktonour with which England is being bespattered in 
this matter. But we, too, are on our trial and if we fail t> help our brethren in 
this . 1ergencv, we deserve to be handed down to posterity as a truly black and 
heartless race for whom eternal servitude would be buta mild doom. We 
again appeal to our countrymen to do their duty right manfully. Every 
momeit is precious. Indignation meetings everywhere and a national fund to 
help them: these are our immediate duties. ‘lhe eves of the whole world are 
upon us. This is the time to prove of what stuff we are made. And now to 
show how England stands convicted of breach of faith........... What was the 
motive which England most ostentatiously paraded before the world as the 
one which forced her into the Boer War?.......... It was all pure philanthropy, 
all for the sake of Indian subjects of the Queen who were being monstrously 
treated by the psalm-singing and hypocritical Boers. And so a cloak of 
philanthropy covered the armour and England entered the lists, a very queen 
of virtue and righteousness. India sent 10,000 troops in the nick of time and 
practically saved the situation. Indians volunteered their services and many 
of them died on the field of battle. England won the game; and where is the 
Indian now? Worse off, a thousand times worse off than he was under the 
iron rule of Kruger. Thisis how England has kept her faith! This chapter 
in her history will be one of the blackest. But already the Fates are punish- 
ing her for it. After so much bloodshed the Boers are as independent to-day 
as they were before the war. And signs are not wanting that the move against 
the Indians is but the first in a subtle game. The Indians will be the first to 


go to the wall—who next? As sure asthis isthe 20th century, it will next . 


be the turn of the hateful Outlander, The Boers are playing a deep game. 
God’s ways are inscrutable, His mills grind slowly but they grind exceedingly 
small. Let Britain be certain that the ‘present injustice to India will recoil on 
her own head and that she will not be.a little the better for the oceans of blood 


shed by her in South Africa.” | 


4. The heroic resolve of the Indians in the Transvaal not to submit 
aaa : to thed isgrace of finger-prints and registration may 
— Spectator (2), 18th make some impression on the nobler instincts left in 

on the Transvaalers, especially because the Indians have 
never denied the right of the white men to pass any laws they please, and have 
never claimed equality with them, but have only asked in asuppliant manner 
to be spared what they feel to be an indignity. The ‘'ransvaalers repudiate all 
intention of wounding the self-respect of the Indians, and say that the measures 
which they have taken are necessary for checking Asiatic immigration. But 
the question is not one of intention; impartial Englishmen at home admit the 
justice of the complaint of the Indians, All argument seems to be wasted 
on the incorrigible and impervious Colonials, who are dead to all sense of the 
duty which they owe to the mother country and other members of the Empire. 
If they wanted only to boycott Indian competitors, we should not have much to 
say against them just at the present moment, when our own people loudly 
preach the boycott of foreign goods. Is it not possible to restrict Asiatic 
immigration, at least Indian immigration, without enforcing the measures which 
the Indian residents feel to be adisgrace to thems They are a comparatively 
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yt ot undertal ble to themselves, that their num- 
r does not‘exceed a certain limit ? “And what more do the Colonials want Ror: 
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. © The news from the Transvaal continues to cause che gee: 
in «this «country, and for once the Indian aad 
pha ‘ontol Review (11), 15th the Anglo-Indian Press are unanimous. The 
a pha Ss cry of ‘no mercy’ has been raised, imprisonment 
has become the order of the day, insult follows injury in quick succession, and 
et the Liberal Government looks on in amazed innocence and will not move a. 
nger to protest against the cruel hardships and sufferings inflicted:on the 
helpless victims.......... What becomes of its boasted imperialism, of ali 
the tail talk about the ‘ pivots’ and ‘outskirts’ of Empire and of the 
( God-ordained domination of the ‘whites’ over the ‘blacks’ in the interests 
% . of the latter, when some of His Majesty’s peaceful and respectable subjects, 
the colour of whose skin happens to be ‘black,’ cannot enjoy the most 
elementary rights of citjzen:hip in a part of that very Empire which without 
their country would lose al! its power and half its charm? We have nothing 
but praise for the heroic conduct of our countrymen, who are prepared to 
brave any amount of suffering rather than submit to the indignity that is 
sought to be inflicted on them. So long as there are such sons who can 
uphold her honour in distant lands, the mother country has no reason to 

despair.”’ 
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6. “It is impossible to write in temperate language about the savage 
vindictiveness of the sentences that are being passed 
upon the Indian residents in the Transvaal, and the 
callous indifference of the Imperial Government who 
are simply looking on with stoic indifference at the persecution of those 
unbappy men who.are fighting for the rights of their countrymen and for the 
fair fame of the British rule.......... Their protection against. the oppression 
of the Boers was alleged by statesmen like Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Chamber- 
Jain to be one of the objects of the South African War. And it is the Boers 
who had unshcathed their swords against His Majesty, who are now allowed 
With impunity to oppress the Indians whose loyalty was requisitioned in the 
cause of the Empire. People in India and the oppressed Indians of South 
Africa are vainly asking if this is how the British Government would repay the 
fidelity and trust. that innocent people place in them........... Boer sentiment 
a may be in accord with the savage propensities of Mr. Smuts, but it seems there 
are some good Christians even in that part of the globe who have some sympa- 
thy and consideration for the oppressed Indians. The Catholic Bishop of 
Kimberley and some Non-Conformist ministers interceded on their behalf, but 
3 only succeeded in eliciting the statement that whatever ill-informed English- 
i men at home may say Mr. Smuts was prepared to see that South Africa 
remained a white man’s country. Was this a challenge, we wonder, to the 
eminent soldier who but a few years ago subdued Boer rebellion by the power 
of his sword, and who is now associated with Lord Amphtill in begging Mr. 
Smuts to be less inhuman in his treatment towards the Indians? Mr. Smuts 
and the Boers have their full vengeance now.......... Mr. Smuts’ object now 
seems to be not to restrict immigration, but to drive out even those Indians who 
are permanent residents. And if he allows them to remain, they must remain 
as slayes or as criminals! Is that the Englishman’s conception of an empire? 
Surely, never did the Liberals show themselves such true ‘ little-Englanders’ as 
in this: policy of alienating the loyalty of India for the sake of a few Buer ez- 
rebels.” 


*7, “The Transvaal Government are now resorting to a policy of terror- 
ising the Indians by arresting their leading men 
with a view to enforce compliance with the oppres- 
ee. sive regulations they have enacted against the 
ae ~ Asiatics. The Chairman and Treasurer of the British Indian Association, the 
a Chairman and Secretary of the Islamic Society, some prominent Indian 
merchants and the leaders of the Chinese Association have all been arrested. 


Indy Prakdsh (44), 17th 
Jan., Eng. ccls. 


ae Gujar@it (25), 19th Jan, 
es Eng. colse 


a 


‘ . 


ecsesseee The fate of a Parsee gentleman, who claimed that the Boers treated 
the Parsees like Europeans, is yet hanging in the balance. If Mr. Smuts is 
really sincere in his contention that the registration methods are not intended. 
to be offensive to the Asiatics, surely there is no reason why the Transvaal 
authorities should not be willing to remove the objectionable features from 
their system. Before the enactment of the Asiatic Immigration Act, there was 
the system of issuing permits and taking thumb impressions only. Was that 
not enough for any bond fide purpose of identification? But the real object 

. Is not identification but to make it too humiliating for the Indians to live and 
trade peacefully in the Transvaal.”’ 


8. Ata time when the whole of India is senthing with sedition, what a 
splendid handle will the oppression of the Indians in 
ane Sparen (20) S0es Iam. the Transvaal supply to the agitators who are only 
‘too eager to make capital out of every little grievance, real or imaginary ! 
What will Indians think when they see their impotent Government not lifting 
a finger to save their fellow-subjects from being sent to Jail simply because 
they insist upon their rights as British citizens ? It is the pet principle of the 
Extremists that we should never expect any help or sympathy from the 
British Government here or in England. How sadly is their contention justi- 
fied in the present case! ‘The Indian is a British subject and zan only look 
to the British Government for protection. If the Imperial Government cannot 
shield one section of its subjects.from the tyranny and high-handedness of 
another section of the Empire, it is not worthy of its name. ‘It will be inte- 
resting to note the consequences of this unstatesmanlike step. If to-morrow 
the Germans or the Dutch drive out Indians from their country, with what 
face will the British Government protest against their action? And yet we 
expect soon after this short-sighted action of the Transvaal Government a 
wholesale expulsion of Indiansfrom German East Africa. In fact the Germans 
were simply waiting for the British Colonies to lead the way.” 


9, “The determined stand which our countrymen in the Transvaal have 
made against the anti-Asiatic Legislation ought to 
evoke the sincere and unstinted support of the 
whole of India. ‘The sacrifices that they have been 
making in their unwillingness to submit to a degrad- 
ing humiliation and a revolting law are really heroic.. 
The horrors of jai! life have lost all their hideousness and terror for them.......... 
Insults and indignities are heaped upon the Indians in the Transvaal. Acts of 
injustice done to them are many and varied. The whole civilised world stands 
shocked at the Asiatic Act and yet the British Government—the Government 
that is called paternal in India—stands in mute amazement, and moves not an 
inch-in the matter. We earnestly appeal to the Indians here to raise their voice 
against the revoiting calumny which the application of the Asiatic Act to the 
Indians in the Transvaal implies, and make themselves heard in the councils 
of the Empire. We appeal to all people in Ahmedabad to meet together, 
condemn the unrighteous conduct of the Transvaal Government and pray to 
the British Government as the suzerain power to intercede in the cause of 
justice.” 
10. Discussing the affairs of the Transvaal and the condition of the 
‘ Indians there, a “ Moderate ”’ writes to the Bombay 
Bombay Samachar (66),  Samdehdr :—The lamentable condition of the Indians 
16th Jan.; Sdnj Variaman . ‘ " : ; 
(36), 15th and 16th Jan.; im South Africa is primarily due to the lack of 
Khabardér (89), 17th Jan.; sympathetic masters over us. 90 per cent. of 
alata a (19),18th the Indians in the Transvaal are Muhammandans. 
Jan. Should not their co-religionists in India now cease 
to be deluded ce the misrepresentations of the enemies of the Hindus, and 
realise that their interests are identical with those of the rest of the Indians? 
It is now the duty of every Indian, be he rich or poor, a Government servant 
or a private man,to take up his share of responsibility at this crisis. To-day it is 
the turn of the Indians in Africa, but to-morrow it may be our own, If the 
whites drive us away from their- Colonies, should we not return tit for tat and 


Gujarati Punch (27), 12th 
Jan., Eng, cols. 


‘Boyett them’? “It we don’t do so, they will regard us as weak .and effeminate 
| ‘thnd in‘course of time deprive ‘us of the rights of free citizenship we enjoy 
> at present:. On Our present conduct depends our own condition and that 
-_ Of our ‘posterity. Napoleon lost the Empire of France within the space of 
>> —C«SABs minutes. The next 15 days will decide whether we are to retain or lose 
>»  - °' @ur valuable privileges. The Transvaal tragedy is the only subject on which 
ep” the entire Indian nation is unanimous. We, therefore, beseech ths leaders of 
every town in India to strengthen the hands of our kind Government by 

organizing a universal strike on a preconcerted date. [One “Islami”, 

writing to the Sdnj Vartamdn of the 15th January, deplores that leading 
Muhammadans should be so apathetic towards their co-religionists in 
their hour of trial, He bitterly resents the action of Nawabzada Nasrulla 

Khan and other leaders of Muhammadan thought in dissuading their commu- 

nity from taking part in the deliberations of so important a body as the Indian 

National Congress. He expresses his surprise that the All-India Moslem 

League, though specially appealed to, should have quietly passed over the 

subject of the Transvaal crisis. He winds up with an earnest appeal 

to Muhammadan leaders to bestir themselves and make common cause with 

the rest of the people of India. Ina subsequent issue of the same paper, one 

Gunvantrai Desai, writing from Broach, earnestly requests the leaders in India 

to espouse the cause of their South African brethren and thereby disprove the 

charge of indifference brought against them from various quarters. The Kha- 

barddr publishes a lengthy article from the pen of one Haji Isa Haji Sumar 

wherein the writer, after discussing the reasons which led Engiand to declare 

war against the Boers and recounting the valorous deeds of the Indians in the 

course of the Boer War, remarks that it was never dreamt that such a 

cruel fate would await the Indians who were once styled “sons of the 

i ae Empire ” in recognition of their acts of bravery. He concludes with a prayer 
| | a to the entire Indian nation and the public press to unite together and make their 
voice heard. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar of the 18th January announces that steps 

have been taken by the Muhammadans of Bombay to muster strong at the 

proposed Town Hall meeting to be held under the presidentship of His High- 

ness the Aga Khan. The paper adds that on the termination of the. usual 

rayers on Friday, the 17th January, the Pesh Imams at the principal masjids 

in the city exhorted their audiences to gather in large numbers at the public 

meeting to express their sympathy with their brethren in South Africa, The 

A’mil of the Bohras is also said to have made the same appeal to his followers, | 


11. ‘It would be impossible not to sympathise with the movement set on 

.__, foot to put on record Bombay’s protest against the ill- 

B ¥roposed publie meeting 0 treatment of the Indians in South Africa....... Unfor- 

.-Bomhay to protest against : * i ; 

the enforcement of the Asia- tunately in this case it is not only Colonial statesmen 

tic Immigration Act in the who need to be put on their good behaviour but the 
Transvaal. 2(99). Ir, + mperial Government also stands in need of correction ; 
et oy (29), 17th ond this dual function might be better and more 
effectively discharged by a Sheriff’s meeting, where 

the representatives of all creeds and classes can record the indignation felt . 
among all sections of the inhabitants of the city and the people of the country 
generally........... There would be more of public service, more elevated 
patriotism, in the attenapt to thus concentrate the echo of India’s righteous and 
legitimate indignation in the ears of a weak-kneed and too timid Colonial Minister 
in England, and a senseless, bigoted and conceited Executive in the Transvaal. 
It is taking a shameless advantage of India’s law-abiding instincts and her 
helplessness ; and to our mind he would be the most faithful leader of hig 
people and the most sincere friend of the Government who would courageously 
tell the Imperial statesmen and the Colonial Governments that India’s loyalty is 
strained almost to breaking point by the outrages committed on Indians in the 
Transvaal. May we not look to His Highness the Aga Khan to take the lead 
and, by marshalling the public opinion of the country, aid those friends who, 
under the enlightened auspices of Lord Ampthill, have already Begun to 

fight India’s battle in England ?.”’ 
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12, “ The Rev. Dr. Miller, the distinguished South India educationist, has 

Oc addressed from his far-off Scotch home an open letter 

mments on the open to the present and past students of the Madras 
letter addressed by the Rev. nee . ; °1), 9 

Dr. Miller to the students of Christian College on the unrest in India. Dr. Miller’s 


the Madras Christian Cole detached opinion to some extent enables him to 


— oe view the situation as the historian is likely to view 
@), stam Jormer it fifty years hence. He welcomes the unrest as the 


precursor of a higher life and is not prepared to carp 
at its predominantly political tendency, as being, under the circumstances, 
that in which the new spirit finds its easiest expression. But he appeals to 
his pupils, young and old, to realise, with the help of their experience of attempts 
at self-government in their hostels and debating societies, the obstacles in the way 
of the realisation of the ideal—obstacles chiefly arising from mental and moral 
qualities bred by a too individualistic civilisation—and to set themselves to 
remove these with the belp of the Western people with whom they find them- 
selvesin contact. The advice is quite sound and we hope it will be taken by all of 
those to whom it is addressed. Nobody, who has cared to peruse the correspone 
dence columns of some of our Madras contemporaries during tho last few days, 
can say that Dr. Miller’s letter is not exceptionally well-timed. We wish 
Dr. Miller had gone somewhat more fully into the characteristics of the unrest 
that is healthy and had not contented himself with generalities. He would then 
have been able to give us even more valuable and certainly more practical advice. 
Our own view is that real and, what we may call, productive unrest in this country 
is confined to the comparatively small group of social and religious reformers. 
What passes for unrest in the political sphere is merely the noise made by a 
few demagogues who are incapable of engaging in any constructive work and 
who are possessed with a passion for popular applause, Let there be no mis- 
understanding of our meaning. Grievances there are in abundance; the 
burden of taxation presses heavily on the poor. Justice is costly and 
dilatory and, in the case of European accused, practically non-existent ; 
the middle classes are cramped for want of appropriate educational and 
administrative opportunities, and a beginning has yet to be made in the 
education of the masses. But, taking the population as a whole, there is as 
yet no unrest in the sense that it believes that these grievances will be re- 
moved only by a change from British to indigenous rule. How can that be? | 
Taking the most notorious of the leaders of the party which is bent on keeping 
up this pretence of unrest, what guarantee is there that under Mr, Tilak’s guidance 
things would be better managed than under the existing system? Mr. Tilak 
went to Calcutta and created a split between Hindus and Muhammadans: 
he went to Surat and created a split between Deccanis and Gujaratis. He is 
a born breeder of strife. His patronising attitude towards the memory of the 
great Shivaji is detested by the educated men of Shivaji’s own race, Mr. Tilak 
himself is the most satirical commentary on his shibboleth of swardjya. No, no. 
What the people want is bread and to present them with swardjya would be 
offering them a stone. Lala Lajpatrai, iike the practical man that he is, 
appealed to the delegates, who had gathered to hear him speak of swardjya, to 
start a fund for famine relief. The so-called political unrest is in the main 
symptomatic of nothing but the irresponsible chatter of demagogues like 
Mr. ‘Tilak on the one hand and of reactionaries like Sir Denzil Ibbetson and 
Sir Harvey Adamson on the other. The Moderates have separated themselves 
from the Extremists. When are Government going to get rid of their own 
reactionaries ? ”’ 


13. “The critical times through which we are passing make it more than 
Sickie « hike oe that there should be really able leaders 
leaders to bestir themselves with whom the vause of the country and not self 
with a view to remove the 18 the motive power in all their thoughts and 
pressing grievauces of their actions,... ‘The three great questions which demand 
ag tacos 2 br se ian the serious attention of our leaders at present 
we Revsew (11), 15th avg plague, South African terrorism and _ the 
| Congress crisis. The first two questions have been 

neglected sadly, though this neglect involves in one case an ever-increasing 
death-tolI and in the other a disgrace and an insult to our nation,........ A 
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lague, Cannot the leaders exert their influence upon the people to resurt to 
j -_ Gnooulatio 1, the only rémedy at present known for combating this fell disease ? 
'  ~ Supposing they do not put much faith in this, what has been done by them 
6 persuade people to have more sanitary surroundings?...... Government are 
ft Crying in the wilderness as it were ......... The South African situation is 
denounced by public meetings everywhere, in other parts of India as well as in 
‘England. Bombay alone enjoys the dubious reputation of being the only great 

city wherein such a protest meeting is not called......... Appealafter appeal has 
been made by our brave little garrison in the Transvaal for reinforcements in ‘ 

the form of efforts on their behalf by Indian leaders, ‘lhose appeals have been 

made in vain........... The third question which demands the attention of our 

leaders at the present juncture is the Congress crisis. The secret of the success 

and power of the Extremists lies in their tenacity of purpose.. The Kesaré 

is now being publisted in four different languages at different places and thus 
disseminates its views to thousands of persons, The Bande Mdataram also 

follows in its wake. We cannot find fault with people if they readily accept 

views and theories propounded in these pxpers in the absence of better 

guides. ‘Tle plan of campaign of the new Convention must now soon be 
published. People must be taken into confidence. When Mr. Morley said 

that the Moderates must be rallied to the side of the Government, the Z%mes 

sneered at the idea and observed that the Moderates must first rally themselves. 

Let this be the first task to be undertaken, for it must be borne in mind that 

time passes, and the other party is utilising its opportunities and making 

converts by hundreds,” 


fy 
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14. What other reason can there be for our present miserable plight but 

| our slavery ? Everywhere our servitude is hindering 
Reflections on the alleged our progress. We are even tempted to think that death 
wDendiehel (162), (Oot _ and dissolution are far better than abject peace which 
Nov, 1907). isis is forced upon us. it is natural that the feeling should 
crow stronger day by day that the crores of people 

now dying in obscurity and without rendering any service to the country had 
better die in the terrible struggle for searcéjya which is impending between the 
rulers and the ruled. ‘To die uselessly is never good. But where to live 
is worse than death itself and where the country would be rendered immortal 
by death, it is not improper to desire todie rather than to live. It is not that the 
misery of the subject races isijue to the same causes that first lead to their servi- 
tude. For instance, the vices of the people on the eve of foreign conquest lead to 
their subjection, but their eventual misery is due not to these vices but to the 
tyranny, selfishness and autocracy of irresponsible conquerors threatening to 
rule by the sword over their hapless and disarmed subjects. Though the con. 
querors are the cause of the misery of a country after its subjection, it lies sole- 
Jy with the conquered whether to submit meekly to the oppression of their 
rulers or to resist it manfully. Manifold are the causes of our servitude, but 
the absence of one supreme Government in the land and the jealousy and want 
of union among the petty States are prominent among these. [The paper here 
proceeds to treat historically the question of the absence of one supreme Govern- 
ment in India and observes that the want of such a Government led to the 


downfall of the country by preventing the concentration of its forces to face 
the common eneny.] 


15. The British rule first brought peace to this country, and in conse- 


quence of this we, as it were, fell into a slumber, 


Exhortation to the Indians While we were in this condition, the English mer- 
to wake from their slumber 


; chants monopolised our trade. But since the partition 
pee Ag shee oes of Bengal by Lord Curzon, the people have aimed 
- Shri Shéhu (49), 15th Jan. from their sleep. As this awakening is prejudicial 

; to the interests of our rulers and the British merchants, 
an attempt is being made by them to put us to sleep once more either by gentle 
means or by resort to force. But we must show them that this time we shall 
be neither deceived nor put down, “ Some people amongst us, however, being 
blinded by the tricks of Government are unwilling to shake off their lethargy 
and love of ease and pleasure... We ask them how long they are going to sleep. 
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Government have trampled upon public opinion in Bengal and inaugurated 
a policy of repression. Our patriots are being persecuted and thrown into 
prison. The drain on the country’s wealth has reduced the people to 
destitution and death by starvation. Indians are being ousted from foreign 
countries also. The Transvaal Government has enacted inhuman laws like 
the Asiatic Immigration Restriction Act against the Indians. The Americans 
and the Japanese have also begun to persecute and insult the Indians. If, even 


after this, we do not awake, we shall become extinct in a very short time. 


16. We consider it a matter for congratulation that the Muhammadans 
: of India have of late awakened to the necessity of 
: taking an active part in politics. That very section of 
Se ee Ma- this community which pinned its faith to the ridicu- 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 12th ous policy of keeping aloof from political agitation and 
Jan. thereby securing for their race the good-will of a 
narrow-ininded bureaucracy are now straining every 
nerve to find out suitable leaders to direct their political activity. Those 
narrow-minded Mubhammadans, who would have it made out that it was Gov- 
ernment themselves who advised them to abstain from politics, seem to forget 
that this policy of abstention was advocated by some of their own leaders, whose 
aim it was to tive upon the favour of Government and that it is these very 
leaders who now turn round and accuse Government that the reason why 
Muhammadans are not represented in proportion to their numbers on the Muni- 
cipalities and Legislative Councils is their neglect of politics on the advice 
of Government. There can be no doubt now that the fallacious idea that the 
welfare of the community lies in keeping away from political agitation has 
collapsed like a house of cards. Assoon as the Muhammadans came to their 
senses, the All India Muslim League was started by them. It is undoubtedly 
a feather in the cap of the Indian National Congress that the demands of the 
Muslim League in no way differ from the main programme of the Congress. 
We shall not be surprised if these two bodies join hands at some future date. 


17. ‘Poverty has generally been alleged by the Sind Muhammadans 
| to have proved a clog in the wheel of their educa- 
Muhammadans alleged not tion and progress........... They have been constantly 


to be a backward community ¢4Jamouring for special privileges and concessions and 
and in no need of special ) 


Comments on the political 


support from Government. asking from Government the aid of artificial pulleys 
Sookree (57), 25th Dec, to enable them to come up fo the level oi their 
Eng. cols. co-alead and upto-date neighbours ; and Government 


like a good god-mother has given them all 
possible facilities to make up for lost ground. What has been conceded to 
them far exceeds their deserts. ‘lhe wishes of the Muhammadans to be more 
largely represented in Municipalities and Local Boards have already been met 
more than half way. They have got a fair share in the loaves and fishes of the 
State, but like Oliver Twist they are still asking for more. ‘The only plea they 
put forward is that they are backward. We do not know in what respect they 
are backward now. On the contrary, we are glad to note that the Muham- 
madans have advanced rapidly, Muhammadan students have passed Univer- 
sity examinations most successfully. It was only a couple of years or so 
ago that a Muhammadan student headed the list at the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. Adistinguished Muhammadan gentleman recently said: ‘It is 
an insult to my community to say that we are in any way inferior to any race 
in India.’ So it is. And wecan make no better commentary on the claim which 
they put forward for a share in the posts in the gift of the State in proportion to 
their numerical strength, irrespective of their intellectual attainments and 
educational qualifications, Government, too, have acceded to this request in some 
respecis and extended to the Muhammadan community a larger share of their 
patronage at the expense of the population at large ; but they cannot in justice 
to other communities go on pitch-forking Muhammadans wholesale into 
appointments the duties and responsibilities of which they are neither by their 
culture nor by their education fit to discharge. Our rulers should bear in 
mind that the Muhammadans are not now backward and that public opinion 
rightly resents the practice which many European officials indulge in, of 
cconterring undue favours on Muhammadans in preference to other deserving 
communities.” | | 
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press in India is engaged in saying many hard 
things about the Nationalists and their responsibility 
for the sad and humiliating disruption of the Congress 
ait at Surat, the British press has been reminding the 
“Indian Spectator (6), 18th Moderates of their own shortcomings and respon- 
Jaa,” sibilities. This may at first sight seem rather 
is Nee 8 cruel and unjust, if not ungrateful, but a little 
reflection will show that the British critics have no intention of being 
unkind to either of the two parties. Their sympathies are with the 
Moderates: their complaint is that the sympathy of the Moderates with 
them is of a doubtful and unstable character. Before the Congress met, the 
Times remarked that the Moderates were deficient in energy and courage, and 
lacked definiteness of aim........... The Britisher at home can easily recognise 
two parties in India—the existing Government on one side, and those that 
wish to supplant it, on the other; those that stand by foreigners and admit 
their goods freely, and those that wish to be independent of foreign 
control and help. The intermediate position is too indefinite for them 
to appreciate. ‘Those that are not with them are against them. One can 
easily see from the comments in the British press on the Congress that this is 
the sentiment of the Britisher at home. As for methods, ‘ constitutional 
methods,’ in the sense gf refraining from crime and infringement of the law, 
are a necessity, rather than a virtue, The law will not tolerate any other 
methods, and therefore the Extremists, too, do not openly advocate any other 
than ‘ constitutional methods’, as this expression is understood by them.......... 
The responsibility of the Moderate is greater than that of the Extremist: 
he is liable to attack from both sides. The Nationalist has the energy 
of conviction, and so has the Imperialist: the Moderate is smitten by 
the weakness of expediency........... The very word Moderate is more 
soothing than inspiring; suggestive of forbearance, rather than of action ; 
of negation, rather than of positive faith; of self-effacement, rather than 
of construction. To remain aforce in Indian politics, the Moderate must 
be a man of faith, and must have a constructive gospel to preach, which may 
distinguish him from the Extremist ; otherwise, his individuality will merge in 
the more forceful personality of the prophet of nationalism. It seems to be 
believed by some that the ‘creed of the Uongress, as formulated by the 
Moderates at Surat, distinguishes them from the Extremists. In view of the 
explanation published by the Nationalists this seems doubtful. If the distinctive 
feature of the Moderates be national unity as well as imperial integrity, they 
should not be ashamed of their imperialism. But it is worse than useless to 
raise. fanciful issues of no practical importance. Leaving all dreams to 
Extremists, the more useful course which the Moderates can pursue is to 
maintain asilence on questions of imperial relations, and thus to avoid 
unnecessary quarrels, and, as practical men, to raise the banner of Progress, 
Prosperity and Equity. Equity does not exclude self-government, but it 
diverts the attention from the rainbow at a distance to the rain that fertilises 
the ground on which we stand.” 


19. “It is now a patent fact that the Bombay Moderates, represented by 
ee a Sir P. M. Mehta and Mr, Gokhale, did intend 
0 a ee the this year to have the Congress ideal and methods so 
"Mahratta (9), 12th Jan, | modified as to bring them into line with the views 
of Government. The constitution drafted by Mr. 
Gokhale faithfully refiects the views of Sir P. M. Mehta, as stated by him in 
his interview with the correspondent of the Zimes of Indi«; and there is no 
room for entertaining any doubt as to the object which Sir P. M. Mehta or 
‘Mr. Gokhale had in view. The mere assurance that the subjects of swardjya, 
swadeshi, boycott, and national education were not dropped from the pro- 
gramme was, therefore, not sufficient. For even if the subjects were taken u 
there was every likelihood of the old resolutions thereon being tampered with 
or modified so as to suit the convenience of the Moderate party; and as a 
matter of fact, when the draft resolutions were published they were found to be 
0 altered.......... ‘lo the Nationalists this was a question of vital importance, 
The Nationalistic principles had been recognised, though not to the fullest 
% 


21 . 


extent, at Caloutta, and every Nationalist delegate felt it his duty to. firmly 
Oppose any sliding back from the position once attained. Sir P. M. Mehta and 
Mr. Gokhale were equally determined to bring back the Congress ideals and 
methods within what they considered to be safe limits in these days of repression. 
Several attempts were made by the Nationalists to induce the other party to work 
with them on the basis of the status quo. But the Mcderates obstinately refused 
to entertain any such proposal, believing that they would be able to carry out 
their plan by the force of a majority amongst the delegates assembled at Surat. 
A compromise being thus rendered impossible, a conflict was inevitable; and 
we have now to see which party is more guilty of using unconstitutional and 
violent means to accomplish its end. It is said that Mr. Tilak is most to blame 
in the matter, for he ought to have obeyed the Chairman’s ruling on the 
point of order. Some have even sugzested that the best course under the 
circumstances for Mr. ‘Tilak and bis party was to leave the pandal in a body, 
and give the Moderates a free hand to do what they liked. We are sorry we 
cannot accept this view as sound or expedient. Apart from the fact that the 
Moderates would have gladly welcomed such a move, it would have been 
nothing more than a surrender to tiie Congress autocrats who were doing every 
thing with a high-handedness and arrogance utterly unsuited toa popular 
institution like the Congress. We fail to see what right a Chairman has to 
suppress a notice of amendment duly given to him and to hastily wind up the 
business before him when the proposer of the amendment was on his legs 
ready to address the audience. A Chairman’s ruling on a simple point of order 
must be distinguished from a deliberate violation of the duty imposed upon him, 
and we are sorry to find that some of our contemporaries have lost sight of this 
distinction.......... Mr. Tilak, it is true, did refuse to leave the platform unless 
bodily removed therefrom, and the Moderates thereupon began to howl him 
down and some of them even threatened to assaulthim. But if the Chairman’s 
conduct was itself. partial or illegal, it is absurd tc throw the responsibility for 
the row that followed on Mr. Tilak, who was simply protesting in a peaceful 
way against the unjust and illegal conduct of the Chair. ........ The rowdyism 
on the second day was commence:l by the Moderates themselves. This they did 
to prevent Mr. Tilak from asserting his right ; and Mr. Tilak was obliged to assert 
his right as the Chairman had unconstitutionally and illegally deprived 
him of the same. Under the circumstances the real responsibility for the row 
must fall on the Chairman who, knowing full well that an important question 
of principle was at issue between the two parties, deliberately suppressed the 
notice of amendment and attempted by sheer trickery to place Dr. Ghose in 
the presidential chair. There can be no explanation of such conduct except 
wanton zeal on the part of the Chairman to serve as a tool in the bands of the 
Congress autocrats... ....-.. Had the amendment, of which Mr. Tilak had 
given due notice, been itself illegal, the matter would have been different. 
But no one has shown that Mr. Tilak had not the right to move an 
adjournment of the election business fora short time in order to enable a 
small joint committee to finally settle the points in dispute. Some have 
urged that no amendment could be brought to the proposition for electing the 
President, for according to the rules passed at Calcutta, the choice, made by a 
majority of three-fourths of the Reception Committee, is final in such matters. 
But this objection is not supported by the actual wording of the rule passed 
at Calcutta. Admitting, however, for the sake of argument that the interpreta- 
tion is correct, we still fail to see the relevancy of the objection. Mr. Tilak 
did not actually propose a new name in the place of Dr. Ghose, but simply 
wished to have the election business postponed (for an hour or so) till the 
question in dispute between the two parties was settled by a joint authoritative 
committee: and an adjournment of any business before a meeting can legiti- 
mately be moved by any member. If so, there was no harm ia allowing 
Mr. ‘lilak to move an adjournment of the business as he desirgd todo in the 
interest of the Congress itself. But the Congress autocrats thought otherwise 
and the Chairman meekly submitted to their wishes and illegally suppressed 
the notice of amendment duly given to him. It was not an ordinary amend- 
ment but one which the whole Nationalist party was avxious to move in the 
interests of peace and harmony; and those that treated it with arrogant 
contempt must be held responsible for the regrettable scenes that followed.” 
con 2265—6 
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of the two parties was really guilty of resorting to 
‘an irregular course of action. We agree of course 
_.-' ‘with those who regret the howling down of Mr. Suren- 
yea on the first day, but the Extremist party cannot be held 
responsible for the incident, for they had expressly resolved at their meeting 
heldon the previous night that the obstruction to the election of the President 
was to be made on strictly constitutional lines. Mr. Surendranath’s case was, 
therefore, ona par with that of some other well-known speakers whom the 
audience occasionally refuses to give a patient hearing for some reason or other. 
Moreover, this interruption resulted in the suspension of the Congress proceed- 
ings only for one day, Now, let us turn to the second day’s incidents. It must 
be borne in mind that though the election of the President is settled beforehand 
by the Reception Committee, it becomes a fait accompli only after receiving the 
formal sanction of the delegates assembled in the Congress. Accordingly, Mr. 
Tilak, who had sent up a notice of amendment to the effect that before the 
President’s election was formally sanctioned by the delegates, a mixed committee 
of both the parties should be appointed to bring about a settlement of differences, 
had acted only constitutionally. This amendment was, however, declared high- 
handedly to be irregular by Mr. Malvi, and when Mr. ‘Tilak insisted on his 
right to appeal to the delegates assembled, Mr Malvi asked the Congress volun- 
teers to remove Mr. Tilak from the platform, and severa! chairs being next 
raised for being hurled at him, the melee began. What happened next is known 
to everybody. Now the question is, whether Mr. Malvi or Mr. Tilak was in the 
wrong. According to some, though Mr. Malvi might be in the wrong, Mr. Tilak 
should have withdrawn from the platform and remained silent. But it must 
always be borne in mind that conciliatory methods are to be followed only 
while negotiations for a compromise are in progress and not when the fight 
actually begins.’ Mr. Tilak had tried these methods with a view to bring about 
a settlement of differences, but when his advances in this direction were persist- 
ently rejected, he was surely not bound to submit to the rowdyism and high- 
handedness of his opponeuts. It is argued by some that he had no right 
to appeal to the delegates. But they forget that even in the British Parlia- 
ment, an appeal to the members assembled is allowed from the decision of the 
Speaker. Had Mr. Tilak been allowec to speak, the proceedings would not 
have been disturbed, but neither Mr. Malvi, nor Dr. Ghose, nor Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta would allow him to address the delegates, though they had a clear 
prescience of the fearful consequences that were sure to follow their refusal. 
‘Lhe responsibility of the wreck of the Congress, therefore, lies on their shoulders 
and not on Mr. Tilak’s. ‘lhe Moderates first committed a serious blunder in 
not allowing Mr, ‘lilak to speak and then resorted to rowdyism to conceal 
that blunder. We, too, are for burying the hatchet, but before this is done, 
the blame for what took place at the Congress must be properly apportioned. 
‘We do not think that the Congress is dead; it would rather gain redouble 
force from the incidents at Surat. 


° 


21. “It is being said that if Mr. Tilak had not. obstructed the proceedings 
of the Congress but’ had obeyed the chair, the proba- 
ble result would have been the addition of numerical 
strength to his party. This may be true; but it 
implies that Mr. ‘Tilak should have acted in a design- 
ing spirit. That he was not acting in such a spirit 
is evident from what is being said about him. Mr. Tilak appeared to us to be 
merely acting on principle; in defending which he was obliged to take a 
course which incidentally put an end to the proceedings of the Congress. If 
the accession ef strength depends upon certain moves, irrespective of the 
principles involved in them, we fear such strength is only a temporary 
acquisition and will quickly vanish away. But the strength which is slowly 
acquired and is built on principles is founded on a rock. We have here 
no wisl to defend Mr, Tilak’s position. All we wish to say is that the fight 
in the Congress was for the triumph of some principles to regulate the 

conduct of- the affairs of the Congress. In that fight one party got worsted 


Karachi OQhronicle (7), 12th 
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at the hands of the other; and Mr. Tilak is only so far to blame that the 


party which was struggling for certain rights and privileges owns him as 
its leader.’’ | 


22. The Moderates lay the blame for the wreck of the Congress at 
Hindu Panch (221), uth Mr. Tilak’s door. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Jan. = ~=—SOt—<C~St‘<i=S*S*SS:”:*”:*é<«Snt00urrale Mé@rssssrs. Mehta and Gokhale and Mr. 
Wachha were themselves eager to see it wrecked. 
The two former actually expressed their satisfaction at the break-up of the 
Congress. The Moderates were seeking a pretext for bringing about the 
split and tried to provoke Mr. Tilak into committing some imprudent act. 
But having failed in this, they incited the Gujaratis to oppose him and 
thereby secured their object. The Moderates betrayed deplorable lack of 
courage during the disturbance which occurred in the Congress pandal at Surat. 
They were also shameless enough to bring hired gundas there to further their 
ownaims, T'hereis no knowing to what lengths their jealousy of the Extremists 
may drive them. The latter are, therefore, warned not to put trust at any time 
in these insidious foes. ['The paper tries to pour ridicule upon the Moderates 
by publishing a series of cartoons, in which Moderate leaders are represented as 
old widows grinding the old and stereotyped resolutions at the grinding mill 
Over and over again or as silly girls “ crying for the moon ”’ in the shape of self- 
Government. } 


23. In an article headed * The white-skinned snake-charmers the Gurjar- 
Gurjar-Kesari (73¢a), 16th Kesari writes :—These white-skinned snake-charmers 
appa , are very desirous of having in their baskets moderate and 
on : harmless serpents like Sir Pherozeshah. But neverthe- 
less these white snake-charmers do know that they are after all serpents, for Gov- 
ernment, you may be sure, are not to be caught napping. Among these serpents, 
there are some altogether devoid of poison fangs and thus utterly incapable of 
doing any harm; while there are others whose fangs grow over and over again, 
and unless these suffer their fangs to be removed and point out the way of pre- 
venting them-from ever growing again, they wiil not be allowed a shelter in the 
baskets of the white snake-charmers, The English press played the music and 
dancing to their tune, the Moderates set about trying to break away from their 
Extremists’ brethren. The fiasco, which under the tascination of the music of | 
the white snake-charmers the Moderates brought about the 26th December, is 
solely the outcome of the homilies of the London Times, which has been 
declaring that until the Moderates entirely disassociate themselves from the 
Extremists, the English nation will pay no heed to their demands. Now that 
they have done so, we have to see what they are going to get for it. We 
believe that they will not be given anything but that they have simply been 
made cat’s-paws of by the white snake-charmers who are now laughing in their 
sleeves at theircredulity. But we may assure these snake-charmers that in spite 
of allthis the Extremists will always be ready to aid the Moderates in their hour 
of need, Let them remember that, however much they may now chuckle over 
their success in causing a split, they have really speaking only aggravated the 
national discontent. ‘they have disclosed the real character of English liberalism. 
‘They have convinced even the Moderates that. nothing is to be got by a policy 
of mendisancy. ‘They are in fact digging away the very ground upon which 
they stand. | 


24. The Congress, as it existed hitherto, was not a truly national body. 
| Lhe stump orators of the Congress never showed any 
Disapproval of the methods yeoard for public opinion. They deceived and ex- 
and ideals of the Moderates. ad ; ; 
Swardjya (159), lith Jan, @8perated the people by pursuing efféte methods of 
agitation. ‘hey dilated on the efficacy of a mendicant 
policy at a time when our leaders were deported or heavily sentenced, when there 
were launched a series of press prosecutions for sedition and when people were 
sent to Jail simply because they loved their mother-country. Nobody need 
regret that the Congress was broken up at Surat by the Moderates by the use 
of foul means when they saw that their predominance in that assembly was not 
likely to continue for long. But the people have not lost confidence in them- 
selves, The educated classes might seem despondent, but the national 
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site ds'visible im the <tnasees at large. The so-called’ leaders, if they 
one anything, have tried to suppress the rising spirit of the country’s 
ith. The future Co has before it the task of. rooting out the 


e desire of Englishmen to rule the country like autocrats and to 
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a treat the pe ‘as slavés, It should make it impossible for Englishmen to 


cceed in their aim. It is impossible for a nation to progress without 
‘political independence. Every well-wisher of the country should work 
jeairlscaly towards attaining the ideal. Reforms without political independence 
are quite lifeless and efféte. 


95. “We have read with very great care and interest the manifesto of the 
Extremists or rather ‘an account of the Proceedings’ 
Comments on the Extre- of the Congress published by Mr. Tilak and his 


rm manifesto re the Surat friends at Surat on the 3lst December last. Our first 
ongress. 


| feeling on receiving this precious document was one 
ada ome theta of astonishment “4 to why it should have been so 
late in coming, but it was only after reading its 
contents that we were able to understand that such a series of misrepresentations, 
presumptions and inferences could not all have been manufactured in a day...... 
The account itself does not enlighten us much, and it contains an amount of 
irrelevant matter.............. Mr, Tilak admits that the Nationalist Committee 
failed to obtain any assurance from responsible Congress officials about the 
status quo of 1906 being maintained. But how could he possibly get such an 
assurance, and who was to give it? The ‘ responsible Congress officials’, whoever 
they are or were, are all individuals, each one of them having only one vote at 
the proper place and time, and nothing that any one of them could say or do 
informally could bind anybody else. We understand Mr. Tilak has a horror of 
autocracy. How can he then ask any Congressman, responsible or otherwise, 
to play the part of an unconstitutional autocrat by attempting to settle any- 
thing at all behind the back of the Subjects Committee and the Congress itself 
without a full and open discussion in the presence of all?.......... Moreover, 
when Mr. Tilak was so very anxious to maintain the sfatus quo, may we 
remind him that it was also settled at Calcutta that the election of the President 
rested with the Reception Committee and thatthe choice of three-fourths of 
the Delegates present at the time of the preliminary election was to be 
considered final! What then becomes of the rowdy and _ disgraceful 
opposition to the formal election of the President on the day the Congress 
opened, especially when Mr. ‘lilak’s followers had expressly decided to 
do so only by solidly and silently voting against it in a constitutional 
manner? What was the reason for hissing and hooting Surendranath 
Bannerjea, the tried veteran of Bengal, who has dedicated his life to the 
service of the motherland and has braved obloquy and ridicule for her sake ? 
The Midnapur affair was an afterthought, but the rowdyism was pre-arranged and 
thought of long before. ‘We write this more in sorrow than in anger, for even 
if we had occasion in the past to differ from our Extremist friends, we never 
entertained the idea of having two warring factions in the national camp. But 
recent events have been a painful disillusionment to many of us, and if to-da 
we find ourselves at the parting of the ways, we feel that we have been 
unnecessarily driven to make the inevitable choice. It was one of Mr. ‘Tilak’s 
grievances that the Moderate leaders declined to give him an undertaking that 
the Congress would not recede trom the position it had taken up in Calcutta in 
1906, e have already pointed out that constitutionally speaking it was 
im possible to give such an undertaking, as the last word on any resolution rested 
with the Subjects Commiitee which never met and with the Congress which never 
deliberated on any question at all. But it is prefectly true, and Mr. Tilak also 
knew quite well, that the resolutions on Sward7j, Swadeshi, Boycott, and National 
Education, round which the entire battle was to be fought, were not going to 
be changed, though certain alterations were suggested in the somewhat vague 
phraseology of 1406 in order that the language used might not be capable of 
more than one interpretation. ‘Lhese changes would have been in the ordinary 
course of events considered and. deliberated upon in the Subjects Committee 
and passed, rejected or modified in the usual constitutional manner.......... 
We have examined these resolutions ourselves, and the Convention which 
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arose out of the ashes of the old Congress also made it abundantly clear that. the 
Nationalists were in no sense justified in adopting the hostile attitude they did. 
- The resolution on Swardj is certainly an improvement on that of 1906, and even 
if it isnot, it clearly defines the ultimate goal of India’s ambition as a self- 
governing ‘member of the Empire........:. As to the swadesht movement the 
two resolutions are practically the same, except for the words ‘even‘at some 
sacrifice’ which may have been just as well allowed to stand in the resolution 
of 1907. There is, however, nothing in the spirit of this resolution to jndicate 
that the people should not make such sacrifice, for sewadeshé in itself implies 
love of one’s country, and there can be no genuine love without some self- 
sacrifice. In the resolution on the boycott movement we find these two words. 
replaced by ‘ boycott of foreign goods’, a change that was absolutely necessary in 
order not to extend the meaning and significance of the word beyond the 
domain of industries at this stage of the country’s progress. Lastly, 
with reference to National Heucation we are of opinion that the 
expression ‘on National lines and under National control’ means 
exactly the same thing as ‘an independent sys‘em.’......... Even granting 
that the alterations, which were after all only suggested, were not called for, 
they could provide no justification for the unconstitutional procelure adopted by 
the eppositionists. But these gentlemen seemed to have long made up 
their minds, and in their superior wisdom thought that a free use of lathis 
was not quite incompatible with the practical side of their ‘ no mendicancy 
policy.’ The national barque was in peril, and it was their duty to come to the 
rescue, The change of venue from Nagpur to Surat was wrong, the election 
of the President was wrong, the resolutions were wrong; in fact, everything 
was wrong. The Congress had somehow met, and it was too late to set anything 
right. But those cowardly Moderates had to be shown that they were in the 
wrong, and for that purpose the breaking of heads and hurling of chairs and 
‘Deccani’ shoes was the only right thing. AJl this was done, and lo! the 
day that dawned on a benighted country was ‘the red-letter day’ of the 


‘awakened democracy of India.’ ” 


*96. “It is amusing to see how the Tilakites flounder more and more 

in the mire of colossal mendacity, the more their 

ee : mischievous mis-statements of facts, malicious 
Relemtetiing 6) 19th misrepresentations and malignant lies are exposed. 
(25) 194 Jan “ie A gga Apart from the exposure by the Indian Press 
generally, with the exception of the lying organs of 
these mendacious desperadoes, and hy persons whose 

_ character for veracity is absolutely unimpeachable, there is the crushing 
testimony of that towering Congress personality, the Honourable Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale. In any other circumstauces, we think, he would never have 
cared to notice untruthful statements publicly made. He would have 
treated them with contempt. But inthe present case, so peristent has been 
the campaign of the basest and most unblushing falsehoods by the 
Tilakites that that personality is constrained, in the interests of truth and 
truth alone, to acquaint the Indian world at large with a severely plain 
and unvarnished statement of facts. It is superfluous to say that those 
facts, which he has detailed at great length in his two letters recently 
published, are absolutely convincing and leave not a vestige of doubt as to 
their correctress. ‘They tell all impartial men how dishonest the Tuilakites 
are politically and intellectually. Mr. Gokhale hasdriven not one but a 
dozen nailsin the coffin of these wreckers. We subscribe to every word of 
the samming-up of Mr. Gokhale in his second letter as to the conduct of the 
arch wrecker himself. ‘ He created a pledge-bound party to vote with him like 
a machine, whatever the personal views of individual detegates might be. He 
demanded guarantees from individual members on the other side, unheard of 
in the history of the Congress) On the first day some of his followers 
compelled the sitting to be susperded. On the second day Mr. Tilak 
openly defied the authority of the Chair. Over the painful incidents 
that followed it is perhaps best now to throw a veil.’” [The Gujardts 
writes :—‘*Congressmen are indebted to the Honourable Mr, Gokhale for 
laying bare before the public for their impartial consideration all the facts 
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: , . ledge. | He has thoroughly exposed the hollowness of thé 
tations so recklessly cast against him and others and enabled 
‘at large to satisfy itself how insincere and even dishonest was the 


e recent Congress fiasco at Surat inasmuch as the 
ge Moderates have thereby been enabled to separate 
The Parsisand the Indian themselves from the violent, disieputable and 


27, We welcome th 


Pen iHiad (80) 12th thoughtless Extremists. It was the presence of this 
core as deen rowdy element in the Congress camp which actuated 


the late Mr. Kabraji to exhort the Parsis to remain 
aloof from that body and which hitherto actually kept most of them aloof from 
it, The sober section of the Parsi community entirely disapproved of the 


fervid effusions of the Bengalees and the seditious utterances of the Deccanis 
‘at successive Congress sessions. But now circumstances have changed entirely. 


This mischievous element has been eliminated by the far-sighted policy of the 
Moderates ; and the question must now be considered whether it would not be 
prudent and safe for the Parsis to join the reformed Congress. _ We have 
already seen that the Moderate section of the Congress have, by the moderation 
of their lancuage and the reasonableness of the demands made bv them, been able 
to secure the confidence of both Government and the public. Even Mr. Morley 
has thought fit to declare that it is necessary to take tle Moderates into conti- 
dence, Al] educated Parsis should, therefore, ponder well over the question 
‘whether they should continue to keep aloof from a body thus trusted and respect- 
ed by the authorities, or whether their welfare consists in co-operating with it in 
its task of promoting the welfare of the country by constitutional agitation. For 
our own part, it is only because the political situation has now assumed a more 
cheerful aspect that we make bold to advise our Parsi brethren to support 
the reformed Congress. 


28. “The reports that come from Mymensing give ghastly accounts 
Alleged Police outrages of how that unfortunate town is given over to l’olice 
at.  Mymensing (East Violence and zusum. ‘Telegrams that appear in 
Bengal). ‘native’ papers might be exaggerated; but there 
Indu Prakash (44), 15th e@annot be any exaggeration in statements made b 
Jan., Eng. cols. disinterested European witnesses. Mr. Charles Hop- 
kins of the firm of Messrs. J. Guha & Co. who recently arrived in Caleutta 
from Mymensing being interviewed by a representative of the Statesman 
confirmed the news about Police loot and violence. It all took place 
over the unfortunate attempt on the life of Mr, Allen. There is no 
Indian who does not abhor such detestable and dastardly attacks on 
the lives of Europeans, even though his feelings might be roused to the 
‘utmost by the Sterling, Viranwali and other similar incidents. It is the 
national characteristic of the Hindu to detest such outrages, and there 
can be no doubt that the Hindu society at Goalundo and elsewhere would 
do everything in their power, if properly approached, to find out the 
culprits.’ [The paper here gives some details of the action of the Police 
at Mymensing and then goes on to add:—] “The Police only want an 
opportunity in that unhappy province to terrorice the people and at the slightest 
provocation, they begin ‘general violence’ and ‘go out of hand’. When the 
Police go out of hand, we know what usually follows,......... Wholesale 
arrests of people—for the ‘general violence’ of the Police—of imprisonment 
for the crime of being beaten by the myrmidons of the law, a resolution b 
Government exculpating the Police as having acted under provocation and ulti- 
mately a K. ©. 8. I. to the incompetent ruler under whose sway and in whose 
sence these events take place, is the programme in Bengal. Sir Lancelot 
Hare following the example of Sir Andrew Fraser, is, we imagine, drafting a 
letter to the Government of India for more repressive measures as the Seditious 
Meetings Act has failed; and Sir Harvey Adamson will soon deliver a homily 
on the inoffensive character’of his repressive laws. Is it possible that a whole 
town—we are told that the whole town is being ‘searched,’—bas conspired 
to take one European’s life ? The proceedings show either that there is utter ab 
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sence of detective skill or that there isa deliberate determination to carry vindio- 
tiveness to the bursting point,..... We are afraid that these constant outbreaks 
of Police violence are due to the brutal instincts of certain high European 
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officials who want to re-enact the inhumanities of the post-mutiny days; for it — 


is inconceivable that the Police can so frequenfly ‘go out of hand’ and that the 
furopean officers commanding them can watch the scene with composure. ‘The 
first thing that Government should do is to punish those Police badmashes who 
partook in the ‘ general violence’ and regain the confidence of the people: in 


British justice which recent events have cast to the winds, There is a limit to 
the forbearance of even Orientals.” 


29. Ever since the enforcement of the Partition of Bengal, the European 
eee authorities are asking the Muhammadans to break the 

eccsih wites sectbaeccny heads of the Hindus and are also encouraging the Police 
to use their batons. Last year the officials encouraged Muhammadan bisdmashes 
in Bengal to rise in riot against Hindus. This year the Police are looting the 
shops and houses in Mymensing and committing all sorts of outrages with the 
knowledge and connivance of the local authorities. A conspiracy of the Hindus 
was suspected in connection with the tearing up of public notifications re the 
attempt tomurder Mr. Allen and fifty Military Police were let loose on Mymen- 
sing. Since then the Police are literally persecuting the people. [After giving 
a detailed account of the doings of the Police at Mymensing as reported in the 
Bengal papers, the paper observes that Babu Anath Bandhu Guha having waited 
on the District Magistrate in connection with the ruffianism of the Police, he 
was told by the Magistrate that the Hindus were suffering the consequences of 
their conspiracy to tear up the notifications, that they had been troubling him for 
the last two years and a half, that the Charwmthir had been libelling him in its 
columns and that he would order out 300 Military Police, if necessary. We 
have such English officials to administer justice in India aud we are expected to 
repose confidence in them! All this lawlessness is going on simply because the 


authorities wish to find out the person who tore up a few notifications posted in 
public places ! ] 


80. Since the day on which an attempt was made on the life of Mr, Allen, 


a ae a the Europeans in Hastern Bengal are in a panic 
etre caused by the #00 are writing to the Press about the risk they. 
attempt on the life of Mr. Tun in going about alone in unfrequented places. 
Allen, LOS. * There is no reason why all Europeans should tremble 

Karndtak Vritt (101), for their lives merely because one of them has been 
14th Jan. shot at, As they are our rulers, they should not 
give publicity to their fears even though in their heart of hearts they may 
really be feeling nervous; Again, though Europeans have frequently caused 
the deaths of natives, the Indians are not scared, but continue to serve their 
white masters devotedly. If an Indian happens to meet with his death while 
serving a European, his countrymen ‘eave it to the law courts to vindicate 
the ends of justice and continue to serve their European masters as before. 


Here is an example of patient heroism which Europeans will do well to follow, 
if they do not wish to be called cowards. 


31. One Mansukhlal Ravjibhai Mehta contributes a long letter to the 


iii ill aaa Jain, in the course of which he writes :—AIl our 
ins s ‘ ; : 

Pag avast Hill in the Fepresentations and deputations to Government 

last resort from desecration having failed to prevent the desecration of our sacred 


by the erection of bangalows Sametshikhar by the erection of bungalows on its top, 
on its summit ? we are now resting all our hopes on the possibility of 
Jain (182), 13th Jan. y P — ty . 


obtaining redress in the law courts. ‘Che uncertainties 
of the law are proverbial and it would not therefore be safe to rely upon this 
remedy only. We are sure that it we hit upon some infallible method of pro- 
claiming our inmost feelings in the matter, Government will not refuse tv grant 


our demand. The method which we want to suggest is one that would require 


the whole Jain community to be prepared to offer up their lives. As many of us 


as possible, males as well as females, with our priests and priestesses at our head, 


should march in a body to the spot on the holy Shikhar, where the bungalows are 
to be built; and when the building operations are about to commence, we should 
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mand. t the authorities to kill us first and then proceed with the con- 
uction of the bungalows. The lead in this movement should naturally be 
aby the } -who inculcate upon us the doctrine of the transitory 


_’ @narac f this life, Let them, therefore, flock in thousands to the hill, and 
- ~~. proclaim their readiness to die fér their religion. If our priestesses were also 
>. $0 go there, their presence would make a still greater impression upon Govern- 


ment. After these would come the turn of the laymen. It must, of course, be 
understood that we are not sacrificing our lives in the sense that we should 
lose them in actual physical struggle with the authorities. What we should do 
is to calmly say to them, ‘‘ Let the pick-axes first fall on our necks, 
and then let them come down upon the sacred soil of the hill.”” [Com- 
menting upon this letter the Jain remarks:—The plan suggested is 
really an efficacious one, and we would call upon the community to 
take steps to put it into practice. In the same issue, the paper-publishes a 
letter from a “ Young Jain,’’ containing the following exhortation to the Jain 
community :—O valiant men! Why are youinert? A man can die but once. 
Shake off, therefore, your cowardice and act like men. In the cause of religion, 
King Kumarpal, a Jain ruler of old, disregarded even the ties of blood. 
Certainly these foreigners are not our relatives. Remember there would be 
nothing wrong in our demand; for we are not demanding either territory or 
power from Government ; we are only working in the cause of our religion. | 


32. The doubt has been raised in some quarters whether in view of 
the vast scale on which, and the great haste with 

_ Comments on the proceed- which, the Decentralisation Commission is proceeding 
4 le god Decentralisation with the examination of witnesses, its members and the 
Bombay Saméchér (66), vesident himself will be able to digest the evidence 
14th Jan. and come to a suitable conclusion. It is but natural 
: that such a doubt should have been raised by 

those who have not been well pleased at the generous sentiments as to the aims 
of the Commission expressed by Mr. Hobhouse in his opening address at 
Madras. The Indian public should not be taken in by this clever move on the 
part of those, who have been incensed at the uncompromising warning 
that the Commission would not be biasea by the official witnesses but would 
proceed with a firm hand to discover, through the evidence of independent 
non-official witnesses, the rusty aud worn-out parts in the Government 
machinery. From the way in which the Commission proceeds with its task 
there is no reason to fear that it will be overcome either by the number of 
witnesses or by the divergence of their several views. ‘he witnesses do not 
appear before it without prior notice, nor are they asked irrelevant questions. 
In its invitations to-witnesses the Commission is guided: by lists and written 
evidence supplied to it beforehand. The charge that the examination is. 
conducted without any definite plan, therefore, fallsto the ground. Those 
who will for a moment consider the vast intellectual abilities of the men who 
form important Commissions will see through the hollowness of the insinuation 
that the members of the present Commission wii] not be able to keep pace 
with the growing mass of evidence before them. We hope, therefore, 
that the popular witnesses will not be betrayed into apathy in the discharge 
of their duty of laying before the Commission the case of the people, 
We think that there isa likelihood of the official witnesses outnumbering 
the popular ones; every care should, therefore, be taken to make up by 
weight of argument. for the deficiency in numbers, We trust that 
the Indians will prove true to their duty. We shall now take a cursory 
view of the rather important evidence of Mr. Nathan, Private Secretary 
to the late Viceroy, before the Commission at Dacca, [The paper here 
gives a reswmé of Mr. Nathan’s remarks in connection with his recom- 
mendation that local Governments and Administrations should be invested 
with wider powers in financial matters than they enjoy at present. The paper 
then goes on :—]} Another important suggestion made by Mr. Nathan is to enlarge 
the powers of Divisional Commissioners and to treat their orders as final in 
certain matters. We have no gbjection to the path of this responsible class of 
officers being made easier by their being invested with increased powers ; but we 
‘are not prepared to accept the conclusion that for this purpose it is necessary to- 


ee 


go to the length of regarding their decision as final on any matter whatsoever. 


However sympathetic Commissioners may be, they are liable to err; the most. 
prudent course, therefore, is to provide a remedy for cases where their decisions 
are likely to be highhanded by retaining the right of appeal against their 
decisions, The third suggestion Mr. Nathan has thrown out is really worthy 
of careful consideration. With a view to bringing the authorities and the 

ublic closer together, he suggests the breaking up of Collectorates into sub- 

ivisions, each being in charge of an independent officer. It is quite possible 
that the people would be drawn towards the class of officers who save them 
the bother of following for miles and miles the camp of the Collector for final 
orders. In view of the fact that natives. with suitable qualifications for 
subordinate posts can now be had in large numbers, there is no danger that 
this suggestion, if taken up, will fail to secure the object aimed at, 


33. “Our Presidency is fortunate in having such a kind, sympathetic and 
His Excellency the Gover- tactful Governor as His Excellency Sir George Clarke. 
nor of Bombay’s invitation to He has really shown true statesmanship by taking into 
the mofussil editors to Bie his confidence the Native Press in the matter of ino- 
ka 0 aaa “esearch culation. He first made an appeal t» the Editors 
Surya Prakash (38), 11th individually to enlighten the masses as to the benefits 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Bakul (108), of inoculation, He has now invited the Editors to 
12th Jan. visit the Parel Laboratory to witness the process of 
manufacturing the serum, The LEditors will, we hope, not fail to avail 
themselves of this kind invitation, which ought to be considered as a 
great honour and as an acknowledgment of the power of the Press. It is the 
duty of the Press to study this momentous question carefully and give its 
honest opinion. It is no good blindly opposing all the measures of Govern- 
ment, for it must be borne in mind that Government have always been actuated 
with the sincerest desire to subdue and eradicate this disease.......... We shall 
very gladly attend the Laboratory to see personally the different processes, 
although we have formed a pretty fair idea of them from the accounts 
published from time to time. We know that the chances of contamination 
are very few, that the utmost care is taken to prevent any extraneous matter 
from getting into the serum ; we know how the bottles are sealed hermetically 
and how a sample of the contents of each bottle is kept in a hermeticaliy 
sealed tube, broken off from the bottle; we also know that carbolic acid is 
added to the serum as an extra precaution........... We know that when 
vaccination for the small-pox was first introduced in this country about a 
century ago, people offered the same opposition to it which they now offer to 
inoculation; but now they resort to vaccination willingly.’ [The Bakul 
writes:—The invitation issued on behalf of Government to the editors 
in the city of Bombay to visit the Parel Laboratory to witness the prepara- 
tion of Professor Hafikine’s prophylactic is now followed by an invitation to 
mofussil jcurnalists to visit Bombay at Government expense and satisfy 
themselves about the effectiveness of inoculation as a remedy against plague. 
The attempts made by the Bombay Goverament to remove the existing 
prejudice in the public mind against inoculation are really commendable and 
it is to be hoped that a similar policy will be adopted by them in respect of 
other grievances. | 


*34. ‘One cannot but admire the practical thoroughness with which His 
saa ini i ae Excellency has set about his inoculation campaign. 
etal ome and the he idea of including even the Native States in this 
Medical Officers of the Native Campaign bears witness to Sir George Clarke’s~ keen 
States at the Parel Plague interest in the matter, and the Chiefs ought really 
Research sa acorn, lah *° be grateful to His Excellency for the opportunity 
acon given to their medical officers to study this intricate 
problem on the spot and under the best conditions, 
The idea of a medical conference seems to have commended itself to His 
Excellency, for when addressing the doctors from the Native States Sir George 
remarked that arrangements would be made for a medical conference next year. 
This is welcome news, and we are gratified to note that the local medical 
practitioners also have bestirred themselves. They are to hold a meeting 
to-day to discuss the question of inoculation, and we are sure the subject will 
con 2285—8 
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seshed. out on its own merits. If several such gatherings are 
} the faculty will be in a position to make practical 
eonference referred to by His Excellency comes to be held.” 
George Olarke is determined to do his best to enlist public 
opinion in favour of. inoculation. After having 
attempted to awaken general interest on the subject 
pela ae by addressing a letter to the Indian press, His Excel- 
lency invited Indian editors'to witness with their own eyes the process 
of manufacturing the prophylactic at the Parel Laboratory. He was, 
however, not. content with that also. It was a happy idea to invite medical 
men from the various Native States in Western India to Bombay to enable them 
to see for themselves the manutacture of the anti-plague vaccine, the best kind 
of traps used for catching rats and the best methods of exterminating rats and 
rat-fleas together with the forms of disinfection used for destroying fleas in 
plague-infested houses. That-was for them indeed a valuable object-lesson, 
But we fail to see why the public at large should not have similar opportunities 
of seeing at some convenient places the traps and the methods of exterminating 
rats and rat-fleas and of disinfection. Wethink information on these noints 
ought to be widely spread by means of practical demonstrations. In noticing 
His Excellency’s letter to the Indian press, we were the first to suggest the 
holding of a medical conference as being even wore valuable than the support 
of Jaymen and we are glad that His Excellency has decided to convene such a 
conference. We, however, donot know why the carrying out of the idea has 
been deferred till the next year. A great moral obligation rests upon the 
medical profession to guide the public aright, and it is indeed very satisfactory 
to note that His Excellency has acknowledged the value of the co-operation 
of the medical profession in combating malaria, cholera and plague.” 


86. ‘The Medical fraternity might be said to be in a far better position 
inte” ong ae a to chase away popular prejudices than the journalists, 
sevens of native vaids and °**°°°****, May we ~— ask that the experiment of 
hakims in the cause of inocu. Persuasion be carried a step further, and that 
lation by conveninga meeting attempts might be made to bring that much despised 
of some of ss: 20). Ie class, namely, that of the native vaids and hakims, 
reg em (29), 18th into line with the doctors? We know what some of 
ee our friends would say to this suggestion by way 
of protest against giving so much importance to that fraternity. But, while 
working for a cause so high and holy, it would be hardly right to be arrogant, 
We all know the confidence the common people have in this gentry...... .... We 
propose that Government might try to bring. some of the influential vaids 
and hakims together at the Laboratory, and make an effort to enlist their sym- 
pathy in favour of inoculation.” : 


87. As a further measure in his campaign against the plague, His 
Excellency has invited the newspaper editors of 
What should be done to QGujardt and Kathidwar to visit the Parel Laborator 


eS ee umong on the 20th January. Prior to that the medical 


= 3) 13th Officers of the Native States have also been invited 
Py yy oe - to visit the Laboratory on the 15th, and to consult 
as to the best means of popularising inoculation. 
We wish all success to His Excellency in his sincere and sustained efforts in 
this matter. It is very painful to notice that the Muhammadan leaders should 
hitherto have done nothing in the matter of advising their backward brethren. 
But we think we can see a meaning in their silence. We think that they 
are anxiously awaiting an invitation from His Excellency to come forward 
und offer him their opinion. ‘This is not a mere speculation of ours. From 
what we know of the heads of the various sections of the Muhammadan com- 
munity, we are convinced that if His Excellency would take the trouble of 
honouring them with an invitatiou and of consulting them as to the opinions 
and prejucices of the community the trouble would not be in vain. In view of 
the ignorance of the majority of the Muhammadans such a step is quite neces- 
sary in order to set their minds perfectly at rest as to the innocuous character 
of the serum. ree " 


31 
38. A “Sufferer’’ contributes the following letter to the Katser-t- 
Dieceials Gaddis to Hind :—‘‘ Owing to the abnormal increase in the cost 
expedite the settlement of of living in Bombay City in the past few years, 
the question of increasing the Government had appointed in June last year a Com- 
salaries of their subordinates, mittee to enquire and report whether the salaries of 
Jon me wind (30), 12th their low paid servants ought to beincreased. But up 
perdi. alters: to now nothing is known of the Committee’s report, 
while the low-paid are steadily drifting into the hands of the Marwadis. The 
mercantile firms in the City have substantially increased the salaries of their 
low paid employees, and it is to be hoped Government will speedily increase 
with retrosnectéve effect the salaries of their low paid servants to enable them 
to liquidate without the severest privations the debts they have been unable 
to avoid. Surely our sympathetic Governor will personally look into the 
matter and ameliorate their lot.” {In a foot-note to this letter the paper 
remarks :—‘‘ Our correspondent had better wait till the Greek Kalends for the 
report. Does he not know that the bureaucracy in this country move with the 
pace of the snail? Wesympathise with him and other sufferers, but as for 
immediate relief, that is more than we can forecast.” ] 


39. The public will feel very thankful to His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
ee ear Ghee for the scheme for the formation of committees 
for the formation of Ward 19 Settle the number and location of liquor shops 
Committees to settle tho in the various Municipal Wards of Bombay. The 
number and Iccation of liquor committee for each ward is to consist of the Collector, 


Shops in ee cw a the Municipal Commissioner, the Police Commissioner 
iste tak Pamachar (0°), and two out of the Municipal Councillors represent- 


ing the ward on the Corporation. In adopting 

this measure His Excellency has accepted the well-known principle of “ local 

option” enunciated by the late Mr. Gladstone as one of the fundamental 

principles of Liberalism, and we hope His Excellency will extend it to the 

whole of the Bombay Presidency. We may here address a word of caution to 

the Corporation, namely, that in selecting its representatives on these Com- 

mittees, it will take care not to select those whose religion enjoins upon them 

to look upon drinking as asin and who would therefore like to do away with it 

altogether. For all attempts at tlie total eradication of drunkenness have ended 

in reaction and far from improving have only made matters worse. ‘The object 
aimed at in the formation of these committees is to regulate the use of 

strong drinks. Only such members, therefore, ought to be selected as would 

address themselves tu this practical object. We would also suggest to Gov- 
ernment to rule that the term of office of each member on such committees 

should coincide with the tenure of his office as Municipal Councillor. — 
Again, the Corporation should be empowered to elect, if necessary, outsiders 
as its representatives on these committees; for it may happen that in 
those wards which send up a limited number of representatives, none of 
them would on account of religious scruples either like or be fit to serve 
on the committees. ‘Thirdly, it may be suggested that the committees be 
empowered to recommend an increase in the number of toddy-shops with a 
view to checking the growth of drunkenness and even to give a practical trial 
to such a recommendation. For although led away apparently by interested 
liquor contractors, who were afraid of its competition, the Excise Committee 
has pronounced an adverse opinion against toddy, yet even enemies of all ardent 
liquors like the late Mr. Samuel Smith and the late Mr, W. 8. Caine have 
pronounced it to be a healthy beverage, and have pointed out that restrictions 
upon it have driven people to have recourse to stronger drinks. 


40, A notice has been issued whereby all bidders at the sale by public 

| auction of shops for the sale of- country liquor in 

Alleged Abkdri grievance Broach town and district are required to produce 
in Broach sche p oy). isin Cettificates testifying to their position as men of 
seers ed OY) means, signed by the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari of © 
the taluka in which their property. is situated, before 
they can bid at the sale. It is further stated in the notice that only houses 
and land will be regarded as falling under the term ‘property’, and that 
Savings Banks deposits, Government loans and other. securities will not be 
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mntitiing the holder to a certificate. According to our. informa- 
,offered Government loans and another Savings Banks deposits, 
Were accepted. This is really a great hardship on the poor men.. 
amines have forced the people to sell off their lands and the low 
ve in Broach have not encouraged house-building. The present 
‘otra ent is a violent departure from the old system under which the shop- 
holders used to pay the Abkéri contractors from the sale proceeds of the shops. 
The liberty of making cash deposits allowed to the bidders at the sale of toddy 
shops should also be extended to the bidders for liquor shops. We hope 
Mr. n,aformer popular and sympathetic Collector of the district, will 
reconsider the matter and by removing the grievance save a poor community 
from being deprived of their hereditary occupation. 


>>. 


ye 


41. The accused in the Darjeeling mail assault case, Babu Durga Charan 
hia ks Ati naehetine Sanyal, a pleader aged sixty, has been sentenced to 
passed upon the accused in two years’ rigorous imprisonment by the Sessions 
the Derjecling mail assault Judge of Bogra. On 22nd September 1906, while 

case. ’ going to Rangpur from Dindjpur, the Babu happened 
Pog nyan Prakdsh (42), 18th +) set down when the train stopped at a Rae eT 
i station ; and-as the train began to move before he could 
re-enter his own compartment, he hastily boarded a first class carriage and stood in 
the corridor. Two European passengers, who were sleeping inside the carriage, 
, suspected him to be a thief and asked him who he was. Explanation on 
the part ofthe Babu was, however, of no avail. Enraged at seeing a native in 
their compartment, the Europeans began to assault him when the Babu in self- 
defence picked up a rusty knife lying on a trunk belonging to one of the Euro- 
peans and began to brandish it about bisown person. In the scuffle which 
) ensued one of the Europeans received some hurts from the weapon and a com- 
plaint was immediately lodged against the Babu for criminal assault.......... 

Even the Sessions Judge was puzzled to say what motive the Babu could have ha 
for assaulting the Europeans. He did not believe that the accused perpetrated 
; the assault either with the intention to kill the Europeans or to rob them of 
their valuables. The Assessors unanimously declared the Babu to be not 
guilty. They did not find any conclusive proof of guilt against him and could 
not conceive of any motive for his act, while the consideration of his age and 
profession prevented them from holding that he was actuated by any criminal 

intent. Under such circumstances he should have been acquitted. 


42. ‘The appeal of the prisoners sentenced to various terms in the 
Rawalpindi riot case came olf for hearing before 
Comments on the Rawal- Mr. Justice Robertson of the Punjab Chief Court last 
“7 yg “(17) ig, Week. It is curious that such an important case was 
Pag : not heard before a Bench, but in chambers. Press 
representatives were consequently refused admit- 
i tance........... What may be regarded as a new development in the conduct of 
this case, already marked by so many novelties in procedure, is that on the 
"th instant Mr. Rattigun, Legal Remembrancer, put in an appearance and 
said that he had received instructions from the Government of India to move 
the Court to expunge passages from Mr. Martineau’s judgment containing 
strictures on the Police. So it seems that the Punjab Judges have also been 
advised, as their compeers in Bengal are said to have been, not to criticise the 
actions of the Police.” 


ase 


43. It is notorious how much mischief is done by the motor cars running 
ek be Oh cced to between Wathar and Mahableshwar. With a view- 
Pires the alignment of the to avert motor car accidents, it is now proposed to con- 
roposed motor car road struct a new road for motor traflic, As this road is 
between Wathér and Mahé- to pass through fertile garden lands in the Gujar lane 
bleshwar, — at W4i, it will cause much loss to the poor cultivators. 
Modavritta (136), 18th Jan. ihe owners of the lands may, no doubt, obtain com- 
pensation, but it is not very likely that such compensation wil! enable them to. 
acquire other lands similar to those taken from them. Government should take 
this matter into consideration and see that the poor cultivators have not to suffer 
for the sake of motorists. We learn that the holders of the lands in question. 
‘. | 
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have submitted a petition in the matter to Government. Fortunately, Bombay 


has now a kind-hearted and sympathetic Governor in Sir G. Olarke, who 
appears to be anxious to deal in a friendly spirit with the people over whom he 
rules. We have, therefore, .great hopes that the new road will not be allowed 
to be constructed in a manner calculated to inflict material loss upon poot 
cultivators or the Jnamdars concerned. 


44, The treatment accorded by the Sub-Post Master of the Manekchowk 
branch Post Otfice at Ahmedabad to the general 

Complaint against the public and especially to the conductors of the local 
Pyaar 3 vo Post Office at newspapers is not at all satisfactory. The latter are 
Kéthiawar Samdchér (79), ‘reated contemptuously and insulted. When they 
180h Jan. have to send their newspapers by V. P., they are made 
te state in writing that “the parcel may be sent at 

leisure.’ Wedraw the attention of the Postal authorities to this practice of 
the Post Master and would like to know whether there exists any rule authoris- 
ing it. We were ourselves required by the Sub-Post Master to make such a 
statement on the 9th instant. The editor of another local newspaper was also 


similarly treated on that day. Various other instances of the haughty and 


‘insulting conduct of the Sub-Post Master have been observed by us, They 


prove nothing but his incapacity for the work entrusted to him. We, therefore, 
suggest that he might be transferred elsewhere and a more competent officer 
appointed in his place. 


45. Ina contributed minK re: soar Journal writes :— The remarkable 

| no. Speech delivered by Mr. Younghusband, Commis- 
hulintecseech athe Ail. sioner in Sind, at the All-India Muhammadan 
India Mubammadan Educa- Educational Conference is the topic of the day. His 
tional Conference at ore reference to the system of filling up appointments in 
— Journal (17), 16th Government Service, designed to please both the 
Hindus and Muhammadans, was not opaque enough 

to conceal the inner spirit of partiality and favouritism to the latter at the 
expense of the former. This policy is held to be only a degree less questionable 
than the setting up of one class against the other. here can be little 
doubt that Mr. Younghusband is a decided improvement on the late 
firm of James, Giles & Co., who carried their favouritism to Muhammadans 
to ridiculous extremes, utterly oblivious of the interests of the public service and 
totally regardless of the canons of decency itself. And for this negative 
quality of being less harmful, Sind is really grateful to Mr. Younghusband. 
But it is extremely regrettable that an officer of his standing experience 
should not have yet realized that in dealing between man and man, 
favouritism and partiality do no real good to humanity at large. Mr. 
Younghusband has givenadue meed of praise tothe Amils in Government 
service........-. -But why should he repeatedly regret the preponderance 
of Amils in the service, when they are admittedly loyal to the core and 
make a better class of Government servants than the uneducated and 
half-educated Muhammadans ?.......... How does he account for the prevail- 
ing policy of _ placing all sorts of restrictions and disabilities in the 
way of the Hindus acquiring land?......... Or is it that the policy of 
the officers of Government is to prefer Muhammadans to Hindus in 
every walk of life, because the former have cultivated to perfection the art 
of crying out without rhyme or reason?......... .In this respect Mr. Young- 
husband ought to have taken a leaf out of the book of Mr. Mules whose 
outspokenness commands admiration and is likely to do more good to Muhain- 
madans than the platitudes indulged in by him, By all means afford the back- 
ward community all facilities possible for acquiring education, but by no means 
encourage them by the dispiay of undue preference in service. It is not that the 
Commissioner has made any slip of the tongue in the expressions of regret on 
one side, and of invariable preference on the other, used by him. He translates 
his words into action and his actions far oustrip his words. To quote a recent 
instance. Every one knows that Mr. Agha Ghulam Dastgir, son of the late 
Mr. Kadirdad Khan, was at once pitchforked into the appointment of Resident 
Magistrate of the Ist grade on Rs. 250 and was thence taken up in the 
Provincial Service as Deputy Collector. The gentleman failed miserably to 
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mental Examination, although he made no less 
the maximum limit of three attempts boing ospecially 
his case, The consequence was that the authorities, for the 
least keeping up-appearances, were unwilling to perpetuate the scandal 
‘@f maintaining a disqualified officer in service and Mr. Agha was accordingly 
thrown out of it. But none can equal our rulers in what may be called state- 
~ @raft. After some time; thinking probably that the memory of the drama must, 
ave vanished from the minds of the people, Mr. Younghusband re-appointed 
‘Mr. Agiia as acting Resident Magistrate, quite forgetting that his avowed 
policy was to put ina Muhammadan when other things were equal. And so 
Mr, Agha was re-incarnated as it were........... Surely his remaining at home 
‘ unemployed for some years could, by: no stretch of imagination, be taken to 
be equivalent to his passing the examinaticn......... But this is not all. The 
ntleman’s acting appointment ceased recently anda berth had to be created 
or him at all costs and at all hazards, A Mukhtyarkar goes on leave. A 
Resident Magistrate is shifted to take his place and Mr. Agha is put in the 
place of the Magistrate. .'[hereby several graduates «and double graduates, 
some of whom had previously acted as Resident Magistrates or Sub-Judges or 
both and who have been eagerly waiting for employment or promotion for 
several years past, were superseded and tHeir claims overlooked!! A manceuvre 
like this could do no credit either to the head or the heart of any British 
administrator.......... Would Mr. Younghusband haveso favoured Mr. Agha, 
if the persons wronged had been men of his own race and colour? Mr. Young- 
husband may earn the approbation of a few unthinking Muhammadans 
for showing such favours to their community, but will not that be owing to 
their sordid self-interest and selfishmess alone and will not that be counter- 
balanced by the opprobrium of the Hindus and the intelligent portion of the 
Mubammadan community ?P And is it not after all wise to copy Akbar and 
lay the foundation of the empire deep in the hearts of the people by treating 
all people alike and setting up no invidious distinctions ? ”’ 


46. ‘There is no gainsaying the fact that Hyderabad is one of the most 
closely packed cities in India, and that among un- 
Comments on the Hyders- savoury oriental cities it is one of the most Asiatic 


a _— Improvement and malodorous. An area of about half a square 


Sind Gazette (16), 4th Mile, which js the city proper, houses nearly fifty 
Jan. thousand human beings. The lanes are in many 
' places not more than four feet broad and run between 
long rows of small and filthy houses, with many dark nooks where neither light 
nor air can penetrate..... the most important part of the Hyderabad 
Improvement scheme is the elimination of these slums and the cutting through 
of blind alleys, widening them and linking them up with broader lanes so as 
to let in pure air and sunplight........... Various objections will be raised by 
the dwellers in the slums and their neighbours who view the scheme in an 
altogether different light.......... These objections are of the well-known and 
common-place type, and if they were to prevail, no sanitary improvement 
would be possible, All attempts at greater cleanliness of the streets and lanes 
would touch but the fringe of the proble:n of sanitation........... The inconve- 
niences and drawbacks apprehended in putting the scheme into execution are 
no doubt more or less real. But, when contrasted with the advantages that 
will accrue therefrom, tley deserve to be disregarded. he balance is certainly 
vastly in favour of the Improvement scheme,......... The subsidiary scheme of 
adual street improvement appears generally acceptable. But its benefits 
will be slow as it will take some decades to complete. Besides, by itself alone, 
it will be a comparatively small remedy for the serious hygienic ills of the 
city. The ways and means proposed to be adopted to carry out both the 
schemes are sound and satisfactory and ought to secure the heart 
co-operation of the more educated and enlightened citizens. ‘be total estimated 
cost of the two schemes is between twonty and twenty-five lakhs of rupees, 
Though this amount may appear appallingly large for a Municipality like that 
of Hyderabad to provide, yet if Government aid in the shape of an annual 
money subsidy or a lump payment and grants of land, on which the Munici- 
pality is legitimately counting, is given, the schemes can be immediately 
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35 
taken in hand. The Government is pledged to assist Municipalities to the exteng, 


.of providing up to 50 per cent. of the cost of sanitary schemes.......... The 


Municipality has a reserve fund of something like three lakhs of rupees. 
This could easily be raised to three and a half or four lakhs within the next six 
months by a judicious sale of municipal land. ‘The Municipality possesses 
besides a most valuable asset in its unsold and vacant lands aggregating 
in area from 2 to 3 million square feet in the immediate vicinity of 
the town proper and roughly valued at ten lakhs of rupees. ‘Thus 
with the necessary Government aid, it could successfully launch its 
schemes and within the next three or four years change the aspect of the 
city for the better......... Government possess ‘large village sites and waste 
survey numbers in the neighbourhood of thecity amounting to another: 
two millions of square feet in area which are lying unused now and producing 
nothing. These should be immediately handed over to the Municipality to 
defray a part of the cost of the improvement schemes.......... The Munici- 
pality should steadily keepin view the colonization of suburban areas and 
should also see that the dishoused population have sufficient time given to them 
to provide themselves with suitable quarters......... . These are the principles 
on which the schemes can proceed along thé lines of least resistance, and 
which we hope the Municipality will follow.” 


47. The assessment of income tax at Sukkur has been declared, and. 
i os a but the hardest heart will not weep over it, 
abnormal increase in the @ are asked to believe by the assessing officer, 
income tax assessment at the new Mukhtiarkar, who is not a Sindhi him- 
Sukkur (Sind). self and knows literally nothing of the state of 
Sindhi (56), 4th Jan, the people, that the income of the inhabitants of 
ae 2 Sukkur has so far increased as to deserve an enhance- 
ment of Rs. 11,000 in the income tax,.......... Very slight consideration 
would have convinced that officer of the incorrectness of, his view.......... 
We cannot believe that the higher authorities could have given secret 
instructions. We are convinced that the anxiety of Government to secure 
larger income tax receipts is a thing of the past, especially after the enhance- 
ment of the assessable minimum to Rs. 1,000. Government are prepared 
for a decrease in the total, and the higher officers must be laughing in their 
sleeves at the native officers who assess the people high in the hope of pleasing 
them. Mr. Sale has been a careful and beneficent officer so far; and we believe 
that he will look into this matter. [|The paper then goes on to complain about 
the neglect of certain legal technicalities on the part of the assessing officer and 
concludes as follows:—] ‘The feeling in the town is not only one of grief but of 
actual consternation at the abnormal and unwarranted increase.”’ 


48. ‘Insecurity of life and property seem to have taken anew lease of 

life again in the Larkana District. Within the last 

Dacoities in Larkana Dis- month, as many as four daring dacoities have been 
= (Sind) Met git committed in three different talukas, all of which 
Poot oe ~”  yemain untraced up tonow. What is deplorable about 
these dacoities is that the victims in all of them 

are Hindus! The first was reported in the beginning of December last and the 
Police as usual bastened to the spot. As was anticipated, they returned un- 
successful after their formal inquiry,....... The offenders did not fail to take 
advantage of their lethargy and three more raids followed....... People are say- 
ing many ugly things against the Police. Of course, the inability of the Police is 
already well-known ; but what are the authorities concerned going to do in order 
to mend the evil? The measures adopted onthe last occasion led to satisfactory 
results, though they were only temporary, and it would be only wisetore-adopt them 
now. A recurrence of the disorder means that the badmash element is still at large. 
It can be rooted out by resorting to the good old method of bringing pressure 
to bear on the Zamindars, without whose connivance it would be impossible for 
the dangerous characters to carry on their nefarious trade. On the last occa- 
sion a lot of badmashes were handed over by the Zamindars to the authorities; 
but a recrudescence of the disturbances after such a short interval proves that 
these could not have been the reak offenders, but that the Zamindars showed 


up only those against whom they had a personal grudge. Reports to this _ 


‘them. “We think now that we were wrong in doing so. The autho- 
ill do Well to give serious attention to this matter and bring the Zamin- 
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~, 48, “We of Kar&chi sometimes feel as if we lived in a frontier out-post 
si 1, ee inhabited by ferocious wild tribes rather than in a 
ee _ Alleged inability of the peaceful British port. At the present moment bur- 
ae apy Police to cope with aries, thefts and murders are the order of the day. 
9s me in tbat city. Hoolicani | , 
Phanix (13), 15th Jan. ooliganism runs rampant. What are our Police 

doing? Perhaps sitting with folded hands. May we 
ask what they have done to unravelthe mystery of the Khojah murder that was 
trated the other day in broaddaylight? Has the murderer been captured ? 
ave the Police obtained the slightest clue about the murder? We think 
that the Police are unequal to the task. The Sind Police Department sorely 
needs a complete re-organisation.” 


50. An anOnymous correspondent writes the following letter to the 

_ Sind Gazette :—** There had been sucha general hue 
a tthe and ery about the high price of fuel both at Karachi 
ie: Sind Gazette (16), 10th nd at Hyderabad that Government took up the 
: Jan. | question and hit upon the means of alleviating 
the sufferings of the public by entering into an 

agreement with a fuel contractor, Mr. Lilaram of Hyderabad, to whom they 
made a large rebate of about Rs: “5,000 on his tender for the Hyderabad 
Forests, in consideration of which he bound himself to sell the best thin 
a split babul firewood at 10 anpas a maund at Karachi, and at Hyderabad 
ag : at 6 annasa maund. He at the same time undertook to sell the best charcoal 
pe. : at Rs. 1-12-0 and Rs. 1-8-0 per maund at the two places respectively. He was 
to commencs selling at these rates from the lst November last, But although 

more than two months have elapsed since that date, still the best firewood 

is sold in Kardchi at 13 annas a maund and the best charcoal at 1 anna per 

seer, which means Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, In l[iyderabad, too, I find that 

all the people are getting very bad firewood at 6 annas a maund, and have 

to seek other shops for better fue) which cannot be got for less than 74 to 

8 annas a maund; and for charcoa: they have to pay Ks. 2 per maund. 

Again, I know that Mr, Lilaram has deen selling his best firewood and charcoal 

both at Karachi and Hyderabad only to wholesale dealers and factory 

owners at much higher rates. What has he to say to this charge? 

Will not Government demand an explanation from him for his failure 

to sell cheap fuel to the public according to his agreement? I learn 

that the Forest authorities are trying their level best to put pressure upon him 

* for not acting up to his agreement, but so far he has successfully eluded them 
i? all with one excuse or another. Thus the cold weather, during which people 
i ~-. speciaily require firewood and charcoal, will pass away and the rubliec will have 
gained nothing. ‘The people are now already feeling the piich of famine 
on account of the very high prices of foodstuffs, Of course Government can- 
not relieve the sufferings of the public in every respect. But what they have 
undertaken to do at a princely sacrifice of Ks. 35,000 the public are- 
eagerly waiting to reap the benefit of. If, then, the hardship remains 
as if Government had done nothing in the matter and the whole thing 
were a mere farce, the result will be only acute disappointment. I, therefore, 
beg to suggest that the Forest authorities should impose a fine, say, of 
Rs. 10,000 on the contractor in the first instance, and if he fails to satisfy the 
public, inflict a further penalty........... If, on the other hand, Mr. Lilaram is 
unable to cope with the total requirements of the aforesaid towns for want of 
sufficient shops or for any other reason, there is avery simple way out of the 
difficulty. The Forest Department should force him to sell babul firewood 
wholesale to the other fuel sellers of Karachi at from Rs, 52 to Rs, 55 per 100 
maunds, and to those at Hyderabad at from Ks. 30 to Rs. 32 per 100 maunds ; 
for then only will these shopkeepers be able to sell to the public thin split babul 
firewood at the reasonabie rates of 10 annas and 6 annas per maund, respectively.” 
[ Commenting on the above letter the paper writes :—“ The letter voices the strong 
public feeling on‘ the subject, As the writer points out, unless some steps are 
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speedily taken, the cold season, when abundant fuel at cheap rates is most needed, 
will have passed away before any relief is forthcoming. It should surely not be 
beyond the power of the Forest Department to insist on the contract entered 
into being fulfilled. It is to be hoped that the Department will take a lesson 
from what has occurred this year and that instead of entering into arrangements 
that can apparently be evaded with impunity, they will insert in their 
contracts the condition that fuel is to be sold at certain wholesale rates specified 
by the Department,’’] : 


Education. 


Sl. 


A plea for “ National Edu- 
cation ”’ in order that Indian 
youths may grow strong, 
robust and patriotic. 


1t is disgraceful for our leaders who are in the good books of Govern- 
ment to try to divest our ideas about boycott, swardjya 
and national education of all political significance. 
Servitude is treading us down in many ways. The pre- 
; . sent system of education is fitted only for the manufac- 
, — (152), ture of clerks and menials useful for serving our foreign 

asic rulers. Are we going to sell our children once for all to 
these foreign rulers or educate them to be useful in the work of national regonera- 
tion P The prime object of national education is to train our young men for the 
service of the nation and inspire young minds with the ambition to serve the 
country. “Forward or backward,” is the problem before the nation. If we 
go back, we shall have to endure eternal misery. If we go forward, we shall 
enjoy the heavenly happiness of liberty, though the way is thorny and difficult 
in the beginning. If the nation recedes at such a critical time, it will surely 
become extinct. Every measure used by Government to put down discontent 
tends to aggravate it a hundred-fold. Our children should be taught from early 
age to admire the great deeds of ardent patriots all over the world. We should 
thoroughly imbue them with the principle that they should live only to 
achieve national good, National education should be made universal. Our 
nation will never rise until the future generation is brought up to be strong, 
robust and earnestly patriotic. 


Nov. 


52. “Hasit come tothis afterall? It was but yesterday that the- Bengali 
fatriots began preaching swadeshi, and swore to 


Comments on the proposal support the crusade by self-help in the matter of teach- 


of the Bengalis to make over 
to Government their National 
Technical Institute and to 
obtain a Charter from Gov- 
ernment for a National Uni- 


versity. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 16th 


ringing in the air, 


ing their young men the various arts and handicrafts 
and the development of various national industries. 
Lhe echoes of the impassioned appeal of those patriots 
for a scheme of National Education, and their oaths to 
boycott Government schools and colleges are still 
But the ‘irouy of fate is nowhere 


Jan, Eng. cols. ‘ , : . 
so conspicuous asin what the poor Bengali patriot 


does in the interests of his country. Rumours are current that, being unable to 
conduct their swadesht technical institute themselves, and finding that national 
institutions cannot thrive on their own words or mere lip sympathy from 
their friends and supporters, these patriots have resolved to ask Government 
to take it over irom them. ‘They have also been thinking of obtaining a Charter 
for a National University from- Government! Where is all that patriotic 
enthusiasm for self-help and self-advancement, based on defiance and 
contempt of the British Government ? Why seek a purvana trom Government 
for your national scheme of education, if your countrymen are prepared to sup- 
port that scheme and your young men prefer 5 our certificates and the openings 
for employment those certificates would ensure to the University degrees and the 

rofessions that would be open to them under official) auspices? No, the most 
blatant of Bengali students, if he has anything in him, must covet the pleadership 
he is likely to get by becoming a B.A. more than the laurels of an industrial 
pioneer that he may ultimately secure through his education in a national 
college........-- So long as there is a sneaking fondness for what are called the 
higher professions among Indian youths and Indian patriots there can be no hope 
of progress along the lines the swadeshi patriots contemplate. As to the pro- 
posed surrender of the swdeshi institute, if the Babu patriots are not able to con- 
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‘nature, where is the hope of their conducting the 
when they obtain swardjya? Would to God the 
‘ndian politicians generally, had the power given them 


Ratlways. 


58 Ow strange fatality seems to be.attending the N.-W. Railway Adminis- 


: tration of late. Within the comparatively _ brief 

Alleged necessity of period of two months there have been no less than 
thorough-going reforms in three railway collisions of so disastrous a nature that 
the management of Indian , . 
railways. ~~ they have broken the record of all Indian railway 

Railway Times (15),11th accidents within the memory of man.....:. No doubt 
Jan, expressions of condolence with the relafives and 
: friends of the deceased victims and with those who 
are suffering in hospitals from the severe effects of the accident will be 
elicited from the sympathetic Viceroy Lord Minto; but this is not all that 
would seem to be desirable in the circumstances. It is a well-known fact 
which admits of r.0 dispute that for months past important passenger trains 
have been running late and ‘ crossing cut of place’ all over the system. 
Needless to say that this, in many instances, leads to the inevitable necessity 
of forcing the hands of Station Masters and causing them to alter and cancel 
‘line clear’ messages ; and this was, as far as has been gleaned up to date, the 
primery cause of the Ladhowal disaster.... The time has arrived for the 
urgent intervention of that highly organised body, the Railway Board, with a 
view to adopting such measures as will effect a root-and-branch reform, after 
minute investigation of the causes which lead up to such serious accidents. 
As arule, reforms are introduced and improvements carried out after the 
occurrence of some serious accident which had _ previously been over- 
loohed; but even this precaution does not seem to have been adopted 
in view of the two recent accidents at Kot Lakhpat and Jagadbri.” 
| Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ ‘lhe serious railway accidents which are be- 
coming more frequent than ever ought to cause all concerned to consider the 
best means of reducing the dangers of railway journeys and safe-guarding as 
much as possible life and property. Whoare these all concerned? The reply is 
everybody, from the top to the bottom, directors, shareholders, officials, and 
subordinates, Yes, railway business in undoubtedly everybody’s business, 
Such being the case it is the bounden duty of those responsible to think before 
they expect the stuff to do impossibilities, It is not because cne or two men 
have been able to work long runs or long hours for years without accident, that 
long runs and long hours can be imposed on all with impunity. ‘The human frame 
can only stand a certain amount of strain and our experience leads us to the 
conclusion that long runs with fast trains, and long hours with slower trains, 
have something to do with the increase in the number of accidents. Long 
hours on duty cannot but render the station staff, as well as the running staff, 
less able to perform their duties than they would be if they had to work shorter 
hours.” | 


Municipalities. 


64. The Municipal elections at Gadag came off to-day and considerable 

~ enthusiasm was a eer by ne candidates in can- 

unt practices at Vassing votes. ‘he town had assumed a ver 

a5 Mcnansl” sleablons in busy Teanat throughout the day. The most sald. 

Gadag ( Dhérwar). worthy and unusual event, however, occurred in 

Diguijay (98), 10th Jane = the Fourth Ward, where the rival candidates, Messrs, 

Bulla Rachappa and Santappa Hubli, brought to the 

place of the election money bags full of rupees for securing votes for themselves 

and made free use of the coins in the bags to the astonishment of the ‘many 

rustics who had gathered together to witness the spectacle of a Municipal 

election! It is believed that these two candidates spent between them six 
to seven thousand rupees, z | ¢ 
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55, Since the arrival of Mr. Baig as Dewan in Jundégadh, Mr, Chhotalal 
Baxi has become very tyrannical. Although the 
arr > ; vy te a subjects of the State do not blame Mr. Baig for this, 
19th Jen nia Gazette (5°), yet they say that Mr. Baxi has so strengthened his 
authority that the Dewan is afraid of him. Mr. Baxi, 
si on the one band, pretends that he isin favour with 
the Agency, nay with the Agent to the Governor himself; and, on the other, 
he openly declares that the Nawab Saheb is a puppetin his hands. Since 
the Nawab Saheb looks on in silence at the terrible despotism exercised by 
Mr. Baxi, it is natural that the people should believe the latter’s decla- 
ration. So much oppression prevails inthe State that if Government were 
to make inquiries through a Commission of impartial Europeans they would see 
the necessity of assuming the management of the State in their own hands 
at: least for a time and of removing Mr. Baxi for ever beyond the limits of the 
State. The latest act of Mr. Baxiis such that unless Government take 
prompt notice of it and unless Mr. Baig exercises his authority and comes to the 
rescue of the innocent victims, the consequence will be that the Nawab Sabeb 
will be declared unfitand Mr, Baig’s career will receive astain. Itis a fact that 
Mr. Baxi treats those persons as seditious who read the Mahi Kintha Gazette, 
in which are published writings against the Junagadh administration and the 
conduct of Mr, Baxi himself. On this supposition Mr. Baxi illegally and by 
irregular procedure tried several respectable persons and treated them with great 
cruelty and harshness. [Here the paper gives details of the arrests of Messrs. 
Gulabshanker Kalianji Vohra, Mahasukhrai Bhawanishanker, Govindji 
Nanji, Chhotalal Master, Sarabhai Gijubhai and Surajshanker Bajibhai. 
The paper then goes on to insinuate that the lives of Messrs. Mahasukhrai 
and Gulabshanker, who have not yet been released on bail, are in danger 
and exhorts the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar to bring pressure to 
bear on the Nawab Saheb to have Mr. Baxi’s conduct inquired into ; it requests 
the Agent also to order the release of the prisoners and to direct that the case 
against them be tried before the Judicial Assistant. | 


56. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh 
from Bombay :—“ Nothing can be more astounding 
and painful than to see the Junagadh administra- 
tion launching upon a_ policy of arresting persons 
of rank and _ position and thereby dishonouring them simply with 
a view, as it would seem, to satisfy the strong thirst for persecution felt 
by some of those who are practically ruling the situation at present in 
Jundgadh. Recent events will, I hope, fully illustrate the state of confusion and 
chaos as well as of oppression and injustice prevailing in the State. Some days 
ago, a series of arrests were made, the persons arrested being Messrs. Sarabhai, 
‘Suryashanker, Govindji Nanji, Gulabshanker and others. These persons were 
arrested because they were suspected of having had a hand in the publications of 
some alticles against the Junagadh administration in the Mahi Kdntha Gazette. 
‘The arrests are reported to have been made all of a sudden and without the issue of 
warrants. Not only this but the persons arrested were forthwith consigned to the 
pacca jail where only convicted persons are kept. Some days after several of 
them were released on bail; but not so Mahasukhrai and Gulabshanker, the. 
latter of whom is, it is said, in no enviable plight. The reason can be 
easily gauged why such an action has been adopted, when it was quite open 
to the State to directly hit the target—I mean to take action against the editor 
of the Alani Kdntha Gazette. JI beseech the Nawab Saheb and his 
Dewan to no longer allow the sacred name of the State to be used asa cloak 
for the capricious illegalities of persons in authority there.’’ 


+Indu Prakash (44), 13th 
Jan., Eng. cols. ~ 


57. The Kathidwdr Samachar refers to the uncared-for state of Limbdi 
alleged to be due to the absence of a ruler from its yadi 
Affairs of Limbdi State and tothe helpless condition to which the subjects of 


(Esaeet). ‘char (79) the State have been reduced in consequence. ‘he paper 
‘onden ee > states that the Dewan and other olticials, who are at 


present carrying on the administration of the State, 
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lis notice. But it seems there aré certain others to which he has not yet paid 
any heed. It appears that he does not make any thorough-going inquiries, but 
places implicit confidence iu the statemeuts of the Karbhari and other officers 


of the State. If the Prant Officer who is reputed to be a kind-hearted man 


were to institute searching inquiries, he would find out how the subjects are 
oppressed. 


Intelligence extracted jrom the Press. 


58, Babu Aravinda Ghose came to Poona from Bombav last week. 
Yesterday, pan supart parties were given in his 

' honour at the Adi office and at three other places. 

Pred — a F aa In the afternoon he delivered a public inotiiae at 
and in Bombay. Gaekwar’s Wada under the presidency of Mr. Anna- 
o hesart (128), 14th Jan; saheb Patvardhan. About four or five thousand per- 
ae Won see sons were present. The lecturer told the audience 
how the three movements, viz., swadeshism, boycott and 

national education, arose in Bengal, how the leaders threw cold water at first on 
the enthusiasm of the people, but were at last compelled to drift with the current 
of public opinion. He also said that the present awakening in Bengal and the 
various movements going on there had their basis in the principle taught by 
Ramkrishna Paramahansa and Vivekananda that, instead of deploring the real 
or imaginary faults of a nation, the leaders should rouse the people to serve the 
national cause by creating in their minds a belief in their own power and high 
destiny. [The Mahrdtia publishes a more extended report of the lecture as 
follows :—‘“ Babu Aravinda Ghose paid a flying visit to Poona last week. On 
Monday evening he delivered an address in the Gaekwar’s Wada, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Annasaheb Patwardhan, and told his Poona audience how the new 
thought and the new movement had spread all over Bengal and how the Bengalis 
were able todo things which were rever before thought possible in that 
province. He referred to the eventful year 1907 and the repressive policy of 
Government and observed that though Government measures of repression 
were rather severe and fierce when compared with our old experience, they 
were certainly not as fierce or as severe as were adopted by Governments in 
other countries.......-.. He told his audience how the Congress movement, 
though originally very strong in Bengal, had failed to give satisfaction to the 
people because the methods adopted by the Congress leaders had been proved to 
be fruitless, how the old method of petitioning was not only considered futile but 
harmful, how the people had grown apathetic and despondent and how this des- 
pondent and apathetic mood of the people was converted into an active one by 
the repressive measures of Lord Curzon........ He added:—The Chinese boy- 
cott of American goods had succeeded, and the Calcutta people accepted the 
idea of boycott as excellent. ‘The Calcutta leaders, however, first. 
proclaimed it as ‘impossible’........... But the current of public opinion grew 
so strong that the leaders had ultimately to give their consent to the new 
movement.......... Young men and old worked for the movement. Young 
men took up the work of picketing and sold swadesht goods at cost price. 
When Government began to check students and prevent them from helping 
the new movement, they left Government schools and demanded National 
schools for their education. In this way the first National school came into 
existence in Rangpore. ‘hen there arose a necessity fora National University. 
In this connection also the leaders would not join the new movement and 
some of the proprietors of private colleges stood against this idea. Yet people 
showed sympathy ; the liberality of some supplied funds, and the leaders had to 
give their consent. ‘'he Bengalis were thought incapable of real and earnest 
work, and it was thought that they, would not be prepared for self-sacrifice 
of any kind. They were taken to be cowards. This idea has become a part 
of the English literature and was taught to them in schools. ‘The result was. 
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that the Berigalis themselves had begun to believe that they were cowards, that 
their ancestors were cowards and that their sons and grandsons would all be 
cowards, But there were men who were not political atheists. They believed 
in the strength of the nation and were confident that a nation of cowards 
would be converted into a nation of heroes.......... The new thought made 
the Bengali youths strong, they exposed themselves to the attacks of the 
Police and the wrath of Government, and they were prepared for the 
jail......... The new spirit or the Nationalist spirit lies in un- 
shakable and absolute confidence in the strength of the nation.......... 
The lecturer remarked that provinces other than Bengal were in some 
respects superior to Bengal and therefore ought to be able to do what 
Bengal had succeeded in doing. He said *‘ We are seeing the sight 
before us, we are walking in God’s way, we are going to our ultimate 
goal, surely, certainly, and swiftly; nothing will daunt us, we welcome 
ordeals, because they make us strong. ‘Do as we have done,’ is the 
message of Bengal to the whole of India.’ In concluding his speech the 
great Bengali editor said that if the whole of India unitedly, confidently, and 
enthusiastically worked for the nation, it was sure to reach the goal and attain 
greatness, prosperity and freedom. Mr. Tilak then thanked the lecturer and 
in the course of his short speech said ‘ Not contemplation, not waiting for the 
time, but creating the time is the only way. We have to fight against the 
repression of the Government, while the chains of moderation are dragging us 
back. We should have faith in ourselves, in God above and in the destiny 
of our people. If we begin the work enthusiastically and confidently, we shall 
see our expectations fulfilled,’ Mr. Tilak requested Babu Aravinda to visit 
Poona oftener than he would himself like and deliver sound advice to the Poona 
people as he had done that evening.’’} 


59. “Mr, Aravinda ore — of the Bande cers delivered a 
public address last evening before a large audience 
Brgy gs a (44), 16th assembled on the open space behind the Girgaum 
bile Post Office, Bombay. In the course of a lengthy 
speech he mentioned‘the reasons why the Extremists had attached so much im- 
portance to the wording of the resolution on National Education which had been 
adopted at the Calcutta Congress. The speaker said that the words ‘ independ- 
ent system of education’ in the draft resolution on the subject, which was to 
be adopted at the Surat Congress, did not express the principles underlying a 
system of education on which they had set their heart, a system which should 
be ‘on National lines’ and ‘under National control.’ The speaker said that 
the repetition of the word ‘ National’ was not a redundancy as some alleged, 
but was necessary to clearly define a national system of education. He then 
described what a national system of education should be and why it was 
essential for the national upbuilding. He also dwelt on the origin and progress 
of national education in Bengal and concluded by saying that there was no 
reason why what was a fait accompli in Bengal should not be crowned with 
success in these parts also,” 


60. Messrs. D. K. Desai and M. M. Raiji, Honorary Secretaries of the 
Surat National Association, have addressed a letter 
Meeting of the Surat to the Bumbay Samdchdr stating that a meeting 
aay 8 rigger or 66) of the Association was held at Surat on Sunday, the 
maa >  BthJ anuary, at which resolutions were passed in which 
the Association thanked, firstly, Messrs. Khaparde, 
Tilak and Aravinda Ghose for having at such a great self-sacrifice opened the 
eyes of the Surat public to the true nature of the present political situation ; 
secondly, all those citizens of Surat, who had helped the Nationalists in every 
way ; and thirdly, the public of Surat generally for the patience with which they 
listened to the lectures of the Nationalist leaders in the Balaji Maidan. A 
resolution was also passed recording the Association’s contempt for the 
proceedings of the Moderate meeting held on the 2nd January at the Nawabi 
Theatre, Surat. 
con 2285—11 
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ne was held at : rla ( ) on Sth January 
) © 2a0e5 “kodenodnes the attempts made by.the Moderates a 


ok the 
je Verses’ on swadeshi and boycott and 
a short specch. Mr. Godekar next moved a 
indignation at the ill-treatment 
r. Tilak at the hands of the Moderate 
leaders and thanking him for the bold stand made by 
iim. Regret was also expressed at the cruel treatment accorded to the Indian 
Mmigrants in the Transvaal by the Government of that Colony, and it was 
resolved to send up a petition to His Excellency the Viceroy in their behalf, 
he meeting dispersed amidst cries of Vande Mdtaram, 
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YED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd January 1908. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. ; pS caste and age of Editor, 
| 
ENGLISH. | er) 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay.,., w+»| Weekly .. os-| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ove oe 
) ae and; Poona ... a hae ove -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... oe. 
3 | East and West soe Bombay ... _ Monthly... ---| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer - a. x. “ wee a és ea Beeston B.A ,; Hindu (Madrdsi 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do we ove} Dow om on Behrémij Merwénji Malabéri, J.P.; Parsi; 
(; | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do.  ... e+} Monthly eee} John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 48 , ss 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. -+| Weekly ...  ») Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil); 31 coe 
g | K&thidwar ‘Times ei Rajkot ... os-|, DEMS ~ ccs -«|’ Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 ine 
Mahrétta... ... «| Poona’.., «| Weekly... se] Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman); 33. 
Muslim Herald ... ..»| Bomba y.e. cool DOLLY occ e+} Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 
Oriental Review Eee Per ty A 
Patriot - ... eee coef Do. coe eee Dow ove vee Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbh4ri; Hindu 
Phoenix ... eee se» | Karachi .. ae Bi-weekly eee Jafar Madd Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 
Poons A conhly eno Ag Poona ... «| Daily. —«-| Ketwasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... eos 
Railway Times ...| Bombay... | Weekly ,., «+ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46  .. 
16 | Sind Gazette — sx. eee) Karachi ... --.| Bi-weekly ++! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 coe 0: 
li | Sind Journal — ae ...| Hyderabad _...| Weekly ... oe} —— Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
18 | Sind Times... g.| Karachi... ee] Bi-weekly | Khdénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil);40 s 
| ANGLO-GUJARA ‘TI, 
19 | Akhb4r-e-Sondagar .ee| Bombay eee vss) Daily ... »-| Ndndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 54 eu 
*) | Apakshapat se ewe Surat. ol Weekly so «+ | Diashsh Pestanji Ghadifli; Pérsi ... ss. 
“1 | A’rya Prakésh - se eos, Bombay ove ees) Do. . oes Motilal Tribhowandés Dalal; Hindu (Mod 
22 | Broach Mitr’... re} Broach ... see} ‘Do. , vos rikamidt Maringth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ve Ahmedabad Bi aie a Samniile : Prani iwandis Shethna; Hindu 
24 | Deshi Mitra om = -e.| Surat .. on Gh... fee oe” Magenlal Kikgtbal Hindu (Shrawak Bania) | 
2 | Gujarati me = .-.| Bombay eee a ee Rae ei Ichhérém Surajraém Desai; Hindu (Surti 
26 | Gujarét Mitra’... ‘ot a kee a a oa Hoemey ; POE Parsi ; 47 a ee 
27 Gujarati Punch ... eos} Ahmedabad a ee ae eee Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
*8 | Hindi Punch... ...| Bombay ved Dice, oe Barjorit Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 ‘ie 
9 | Jdém-e-Jamshed we —oe| Do. oe =| Daily oe —-..| Pirozshéh Jeh&ngir Marzbdn ; M.A., Parsi; 32. 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... of Se tee ++ | Weekly ... ...| Framji CAwasji Mehta; Parsi;58 4. “es 
‘1 | Kdthidwar News... —...| Rajkot .. 1 Dow news| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 43... os vos 
82 | Kathidwar ‘Times ve] Doo «2 «+ Bi-weekly —_...| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 26 cn 
33 | Piysi. sie coe eo-| Bombay eve eee] Weekly ... ...| Jehengir Sor@bji Taleyarkh4n » PArsi ; $2 
3f | Praja Bandhu ... vl Abmedatad ..J Do. -...  ..|Jethélal Umedrdra; Hindu -(Mewdd brih- 
| - tmaan) ; 40, 
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poe & ee | ria 
lished. | TA" "Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
: ot: BG : fe “F Weekly ae on Phlonji Barjorji Des4i ; Parsi; 55 ee. eee 1,559 
oe eee 
Vertamén so 9 «| Do.” ses | Dail | Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being 4,(00 
ee et (1) Bustamji Narsarwénj Vitcha-Ghandhi;| 
wee ; 40. 
Say Bee (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pérsi; 39. ! 
yah : : f e eg , . 
~ 27 _ | Shri Sayéji Vijaya os:| Baroda oe os.| Weekly ... ,..| M&nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 4,200 
$8 °|\SaryiPrekish ... | .|Surat ...- ...| Do. a  ew-| Umedrfm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania);28 ...| 200 
na Ancto-Mana’tHI. : 
ae $9 | Christian Citizen ... »++| Poona eee ‘a Monthly... ...| BhAskar Nénaji Kotak; Native Christian 350 
es Pe : Freaby Ly 
Joes 40 | Dnydn Chakshn ... eos} Dow ove ~«| Weekly ... ye.) WAman Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
ek, Brdhman); 49. 
os. 41 Dny4&noday a eee eee Bombay... eee Do. eee tee Rev. Mr. J. K. Abbott ia Pre. on 660 
ia @ | Doyin Prakish .. —..| Poona .. «| Dally oe —«..| (1) Hari Nérfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 2,000 
“ee Brahman); 40. | 

‘a (2) Natesh vedi _— M.A.; Hindu 

a Te: Brahman) ; 

aM 48 Dny4&n Prakash eet eee Do. eee ee: Weekly eee ee Do. eee 3,000 

“y 44 |Indu Prakash ,,.. e+] Bombay... il Daily...  ,,.| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 1,500 

<aeale Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande;) 2 

ays : ar | Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 2 

4 _ 45 | Native Opinion ... ~~) ee ...| Weekly ... ees} Vinayak Balkrishna Pardénjpe ; Hindu Chitpt-| 1,000 
3 | wan Bréhman) ; 36. | 

& | 46 |Samarth ... ove e«| Kolh4pur i Ya ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan, 900 
" | Brahman); 38. 

if 47 | Sardes4i Vijay& ... vs S4vantv4di wa = .| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 625 

hs . Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 34. | 

oe 48 | Shri Saydji Vijay& ++.| Bombay... Do. ... | Damodar Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 5,000 

My : 7 42, . 

ss 49 | Shri Shahu ce eee] Satdra cea ia ge »»| VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 100 

‘= | man); 28. | 

a 50 | Subodh Patrika ... eo¢} Bombay ... wa «.| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; | 600 

2. 51 | Sudhdarak ... ove ooo] FOODA .., uh Seed ove Vin&yak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 

i pawan Brahman); 40. 

ee ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

* | 52 | O Anglo-Lusiténo | Bombay... .| Weekly ... .s.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 900 

a See ANGLO-SINDI. : 

Se 53 | Al-Haq a... ees s+} Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .».| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30 ; and Abaul 1,200 
“i Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 

a 54 | Prabhat eee »|Hyderabad| Bi-weekly .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 oe 600 
& (Sind), 

- , a a on ) Weekly , -.| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...; 1,000 
an 66 |Sindhi ... ... «| Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do... ...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 84 | 1,000 
57 |Sookree... eee eee} Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ose .»»| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohina); 68 =... 159 
es ENGiisu, Mara’THI AND 
be GusaRa'TI. 

: | 
ct 58 | Baroda Vateal ... ove] Myrede ~_ | Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuj! Avte ; Hindu (Maratha): 74...) 1,199 
on | 59 | Hind Vijay4 Pa eS ae “ee i Dahyébhai Kasandis Shah; Hindu (Bania) ;| 600 
4 \ ENGLISH AND KANARESE. : 
is 60 | Hindustan Samdchér ...! Dh4rwir -.,.. Weekly ... ae Nér4yanr4o Shrinivds Gadagkar and Girdhar 90) 
- oe : Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
ie | : mans); 30 & 35. 
Bah EnGLisH, PoRTUGUESE 
ee : AND CONCANIM, 
oe 61 | A Luz vs eae{ Bombay... «| Weekly... _—_...| Amtone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... ...|_ 1,200 
Oe 62 |OBombaense ..,  ...) Do. .. wei Do. ...  ...| A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 46 600 
pe ‘y : .GusaR ATI | 
= - €8. | Akhbér-e-Islém ... —_,..! Bombay ...| Daily as = a gs Muhammad; Muhammadan;) 2,00 
Ss : | | emop 
eon Oh A’ryavir ...  .. | Baroda .. ...| Weekly... = « erie Gvoind Pagedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ;}__ 1,(0! 
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65 Bh4rat Jivan “ae seen} Bombay ... | Monthly os Dahysbbi Réinchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
| rathi Brahman) ; 34. 

66 | Bombay Sam4char ce] Do. ovo oof Daily... = Kaikhosra Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 
s1;3 


we ge.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi;52 .. ...| 400 
Buls4r (Surat) .... Do. ... 


67 | Broach Saméchar... ut DA Cee eee} Do. 


68 | Bulsa#r Vartaman.. se 


69 | Cutch-Kesari oe -+-| Bombay «ee —.. ae os ,..| DAmji R4vji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bania);} 1,000 
30 


70 Din Mani eee eee eee Broach ese eee Fortnightly 


.o.| Nathalal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 125 

Bania) ; 28. 

71 | Dnyanottejak «eo Ahmedabad __...| Published *s i x| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
, | times a month. | __ , 

72 | Evening Jdme  ... -«+| Bombay .. vee} Daily —« ,.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 


73. | Gujarat... 9s es, Nadiad (Kaira) ...] Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata| 500 


| a month. Bania) ; 23. 
74) Isl4m Gazette = « «e+ Amreli (Baroda-| Weebly .. ...| Lbrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
| State). Muhammadans (Memons). 


79 | Jain Vijaya sei «++ Bombay... a. ok: .... Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali| 1,800 
| Bania); 26. 
70 | Jam-e-Jahanooma aa oe a ae ...| Aatanshaw Framji Ach@ria; PArsi ; 33 oes 600 


77 | Kaira Times en il Nadiad (Kaira)...| Do. ee ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 


78 | Kaira Vartaman ... | Kaira... ee _..| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu — Bania) ; 56. 120 


79 | Kdthidwir Sam4char .« Ahmedabad ..:| Do. ... ...| Hewashanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu ( Brah- 550 


man); 46. 
80 | Khabardar ste a Bombay wa De” on ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad Patel ; 500 
, Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. | 
81 | Khedut _— ccc! Baroia cos eo| Fortnightly ss. Dulabhriam Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 
: 
&2 | Lok Mitrx BS , Bombay ... .+| Bi-weekly sich “Pied 3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 1,000 
| Parsi ; 39. 


83 | Mahi KAntha Gazette ...' Sddra_... _...| Weekly-es ...| Motilal ‘Chhot4lal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Br@hman); 45. 
84 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... eos Bombay ‘ool Daily: oes ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lekheati ; Muham- 700 

| madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


85 | Navséri Patrika .. eos) Navysari ... ...| Weekly ... _..| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
rere) (Bania) ; 33. 
86 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... ecco} DO. coe a ak a Rustamji Jamespj i Dastur ; Parsi; 59... 


is: 800 
Pee .. | Nizimkkan Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 


madan ; 25. 


...| Bi-weekly ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 279 
Bréhman) ; 38. 


ine ---| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi ; 47 - 


87 | Political Bhomiyo + Ahmedabad ...}_ Do. 
Praja Mitra o00 ++» Karachi... 


Praja Pokar- cee ene) Surat 
| 


ses 500 


Rajasth4n and Indian Ahmedabad «| Do. ...  .../ Hirdlél Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania);| 600 


Advertiser. | 26. 
Saty Vakta vee oo Doe ove ---| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; : Bindo (Das Shrim4li 050 
| | Bania) ; 43. 
92} Sind Vartaman ... 200 Karachi sie ...|. Weekly oe ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (ohana); 41 as 6) 


93 | Surat Akhbar w. 
94 | Swadesh Hit ... 


Surat cas on ie: 


...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51- ... ‘ail 300 
e+, Bombuy ... ..| Monthly... ...| Kavi Bhagw4nlél/Dungershi Pathak ... er 


HINDI. 
95 Bichhu eee eee eee Bombay... eee Month lye ORS: oinabe ese 
| 
%6 | Shri Dny4nsigar Samé-| Bombay... | Do. ss a Janakprased Laboor¢m; Hindu (K4nyakubja| 300 
| ehar. Braéhman); 30, 
U7 Shri Venkateshvar Sama- Do. eee vee Weekly eee eee Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A, ; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. 
| 
KANABESE. : | | 
”  Digvijay a -|Gadag (Dhdr-| Weekly ... ~ ...| Shankrapa a i Basrimara ; Hindu 15C 
| _war,) (Devang) ; 40 | 
Con 2250—2 


Arunodaya 
A’ryavart ... 

| Andit 

Bakul oe 
Bande Mataray 
Bhala a 
Bhagwa Zenda = «ws 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant — 

7 Chandroday& 
Chikitsak ... 


Deshakélavartam4n 


Dharm ... 
Dharwér Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyaén 3iyar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagatsum&chér 
) Ce 
126 | Kalpataru ... 
127 | Karmanuk 
128 | Kesari 44, uve 
129 | Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vtitt 
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+ Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Weekly ... 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Vo. 


Monthly 


| Théna ... ...| Weekly ... 


Dbolia (West| Do. «- 
Khandesh). 
Sholapur .| Monthly... 
Ratnagiri Weekly ... 
Poona ... mh. se ‘is 
a bes Published thrice a 
month. 
W4i (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... 
Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... 
Chikodi (Bel-| Do. 
gaum). 
Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. 


giri). 
Belgaum | Do. 


Erandol (East 
Khandesh). 
WaAi (Satara) 
Dharwar 
Bombay .e. 
Kolh#pur 
Thana .. oe. 
Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly 
+ ee e.| Weekly ... 
Thena ... Do. 
Poona ... _ Do. 
Shol4pur | Do. 
Poona 
Do. | Do. oe 


Parola (East|For tnightly 
Khéndesh ). 


Dhulia (West )Weekl y eee 
Khindesh) . 


| Kumtha (Kene-| Do, 


ra). 


| Tésgaon (Satéra). Dor. eee 


Anndji Gopal Jordpur;, Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brdhman); 37. 

2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


Gururso Raghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44, 


Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Br&éhman); 44, 


Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 
35. | 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Bréhman); 25. 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Har: Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 


Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Bréhman). 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 27. 

Hari Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
43. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; ; 43. 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Marathe; 
Hindu (ChitpAw an Br4hman) ; 38 | 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 52, 


S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 
‘Vasudeo Lingoji*Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 43. 

Krishn§ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandrao  Balkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye ; ; Hindu (Chit- 
paiwan Brahman); 64. 


V4sudev Ganesh Deshpfnde, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 

Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kékade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br@hman); 50, 

Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. 

Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28, 


Yadav Baélkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 


— Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Saras- 
wat 
Bhikéji Goyal Bhide; Bince (Chitpdwan Bre&h- 


rer); 26, | 
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188 | Lokamat ...  . — ...| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly...  ...| R&mkgishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud) 600 
: giri). man); 3¢. 
184 | Madhukay oo = wee Ss ow | Belgaum Do. ...  ‘...| Jan4rdan Nérdyan: Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
wat Bréhman) ; 31. 
135 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ». | Satdra ... “ee we .».| Pandurang Babéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
42. 
136 | Mod Vritt ove oee| Wai (Satéra) Do. cee ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. © 
137, | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay... ooo] Daily ... ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav pk: De ne ee els, Se Do. do. | 1,800 
139 | Mu:nukshu soe} Do. a). ae ,.|Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdarkar; Hindu 900 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 36. 
140 | Nagar Samachér.,.. .. | Ahmednagar aaa ...| Vishwan4th Gangfram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
141 | N&sik Vritt nae ‘at mee ta ea ae .) Rangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu” (Chitp4wan 200 
F Brahman): 24. . 
}42 | Nydya Sindhu «~ | Ahmednagar ...) Do ... ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth 400 
Brahman); 39. 
143 Paisa Fund cee eee Bombay ... . Monthly eed eetece eee 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... e«| landharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... .| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| l¥pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Parikshak ... i «| Belgaum eel Do. ...| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabhat .| Dhulia - (West-) Monthly |Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
! Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika -»+| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khendesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Prakash poet CMUEEE css — a ue ...| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
| Brahman) ; 33. | 
149 | Prakdshak soo = see Bijdpur Bit sid .|Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
wan Bréhman); 32. 
i650 | Pratod ose --| Islampur(Satdra).} Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashélkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
i hada Brahman) ; 25. | 
161 | Raghav Bhashan... e».| LeOla (N4sik) ...] Do. coc ...|Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 56 or 65. 
152 | Samalochak ond .| Bijapur »+-| Monthly ..| Trimbak Gurun4th Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman); 30. | 
153 | Satya Shodhak ... eee} Ratnagiri ---| Weekly... ...| Shridhar <7, ital Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 26. | 
154 | Shivaji Vijaya ... «| Sholépar — ae Monthly e-| Madvaladppa Sangéppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 400 
| Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. pre 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar cp: ee .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaém4thi);49 ... 400 
| 
156 | Shubh Suchak eve] Sat@ra soe Do. eee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| | Bréhman) ; 63. i : : 
157 | Sudhakar -.. cee eee} Pen (Kol@ba) | Do. — eos .»| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
| | wan Brihman), sige | 
158 | Samant .| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do. ... vee| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
| vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
159 ‘Swardjya ee - ».| Sholapur ot Do. om ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 
kanastha Brahman); 36. 
160 | Vidya Vilas soe = eee} Nolhapur -«.| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan|} £00 
| | Bréhman); 22. 
161 ) Vichdri eo.| Karwar (Kanara) ' Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; 500 © 
month. Muhbammadan ; (Sunni); 34. . 
162 | Vib4ri .| Bombay... ‘| Weekly ... .| Ramchandra Ndrayan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 
163 | Vishvavritt e+; Kolhapur «ee Monthly... «| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
164 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér _...| Bombay... Do. w.| (1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni «ee aes 600 
(2) Siaksekies Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Siraswat Brahman). - _ . 
165 | Vrittasar ... en -».| Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly ... ...( bakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit, 250 
: pawan Brahinan) ; 05. — | 
'€6 | Vrittasudha ove o-| Satara -- Do. eee | Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu aime - 
| | Bréhman) ; 43. ve 
167 | Vydpari  .. eee »».| Poona fo ee ...| Nana Lddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-} 600 
; man) ; 41. , 
168 | Warkari ... one ee Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 2530 
lapur). | Brahmaa); 34. 
SANSKBIT. | | | 
169 | Sanritavadini —... -»| Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly ... -».| Appa Sadashivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu) 200. 
x | (Deshasth Brxhman) ; 33. 
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> 174 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai : 3 | Monthly Mahamad li 


Athiedadin waled Muhammad; Meban- 
madan (Abro); 24 


Bakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); 


“v 


KhAinchaud Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 


Chelérim Minghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Anvar Ali Bareilywala; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


: Bombay Punch Bahddur 2.1 Weekly os Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 


wT eae Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 53. 
Deccan Review ... Monthly Zéfar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 


(North Indian) ; 32. 
Gura Ghantal Ponch Weekly ... 


Habib-ul-Akhbér... | Do. Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza anaiae 


: Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
Moulina Ponch ... Do. Muhammad Yusuff i... 


Mufid-e-Rosgar _.,.. Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sultén-ul- Akhbér Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 538. 


GusgaRa’tI aND HINDI. 


Jain Weekly «+. Bhagubhdéi Fatechand Kérbhdri; ‘Hindu 
(Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
Jain Mitra Fortnightly Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38. 


MaARA’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


Chandrike ... Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| pur). Brahman) ; 35. 


J 
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Wotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in'the Report under different heads which are printed 


” tn italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the owapeper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Officia] Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the aceent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
iu Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with 9, mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


‘D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and pericdical as furvisked by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, aud siterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicais. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. Circula- 


tion. FE 


: 
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~~ ~—_— a 


Bt ger 


' GUJARATI. . 


~ 


T3A Gurjar Kesari eee eee Bombay eee Weekly eee eecees eee 


« Ma | 


Urpv, 


. } 


i Ber ia .+-| Bombay | Weekly ae pee: we 
: 


N.B.—(a) No. 139 has ceased to be publishep temporarily. { 
(6) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpavan, Brahmin. His age is 32. The circulation of the paper ig 500. { 
(c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


‘4, The indignities, which the present Government in the Transvaal is 
: heaping upon the Indians, are ten thousand times worse 
_ Grievances of the Indians than those to which they were subjected under the old 
ite Gutoréti (38) 19th Jan. : regime of President Kruger. The oppression is 80 
Jain (182), 19th Jan.; Arya Very great that we cannot condemn it too strongly. 
Prakésh (21), 19th Jan.; It is the outcome of thé inability of the Indian 
Gujordt (73), 2st Jan.; Government to protest its subjects. Such has always 
Tans’ Sind Jawad’ (17), been the fate of a nation whieh does not enjoy 
odin SC ti“ st”:SCéthe =o lessing of ewardjya. We are told that the 

Indian Government is at present in correspon- 
dence on the matter with the Transvaai authorities and the British Govern- 
ment. Let us wait and see what the result of this discussion will be. 
When England entered upon the Boer War, the great Mr. Chamberlain threw 
dust into the eyes of the world by declaring that the war was undertaken in 
the interests of those nationalities whom the Boers were then oppressing. The 
Transvaal authorities are now oppressing the Indians because they believe that 
they have nobody to back them up. It is only considerations such as these 
that impel India to strive after seardjya and until that is attained, she 
has no alternative but to brood silently over her misfortunes. England 
is morally convinced that the policy of the Transvaal Government is most 
oppressive and is a slur on British rule. But she is afraid of interfering 
because she knows but too well that the suzerainty which she enjoys over 
the Colonies is only nominal and may, if strained too far, be thrown off by 
them. Ina way we welcome the sufferings of the Indians in the Transvaal for 
they will serve to goad the Indians on the path to swardjya on Colonial lines, 
Our duty now is to take vigorous measures to expose the weakness of the British 
Government and warn it that it is losing prestige with us, We should also 
notify the Transvaalers that. 39 crores of Indians condemn their present 
policy. We have now no hopes of gaining anything by mere petitioning. But 
the present is just the time fora strongly worded and well-reasoned demand 
for swardjya and for a substantial increase of our privileges. And if the 
British Government refuses to pay heed to it, it will be time for the Indian 
people to consider what they can do for themselves, [The Jain ascribes the 
harsh treatment of Indian immigrants everywhere in the South African Colonies 
to the free trade policy of the British Government and adds :—While Japan has 
acquired independence, while China is awakening and the Amir of Afghanistan is 
holding his own, India is the only unfortunate one. The industry, intelligence 
and thrift of the Indian make him a formidable competitor, and it “is not 
strange that the selfish whites should pass stringent laws against him. We are 


constrained to say that the Indians are really weak, effeminate, and unworthy. 


of better-treatment because they do not go the right way to oppose harshness, 
The only way to teach sense to a man who gives you a slap is to slap him in 
return, If you don’t do so, the man would form a very low opinion about you. 
Indians should show their displeasure at the ill-treatment of their brethren in 
the Transvaal by boycotting some staple articles imported from England so as 
to materially aifect its trade. The Government of India has not and cannot 
have any feeling for the Indians, The Arya Prakdsh observes:—Fie upon 
British Justice | Where has it vanished? Has the boast about the lion and 
the lamb drinking peacefully side by sideat the same stream under its gis 
turned out a myth? Has England become so impotent that she cannot check 
the unrighteousness of her Colonies ? The Gujardt writes :—The oppression 
practised by a civilised country is of course of a civilised type. Wherever the 
whites want to have a footing, the other races have to go to the wall. God only 
knows when the measure of their sins will befull and the day of reckoning 
arrive! The Bulsdr Vartamdn remarks:—In the name of God, Christ and 
Christianity we appeal to the sense of justice of the English and request them 
to win the love and confidence of the Indians by repealing the cruel Asiatic 
Qrdinance. Oh Indians! Will you in this crisis be Extremists or Moderates? 
Surely nature herself cries out to you to turn Extremists! Under such wrongs 
who can preserve moderation? The Sind Journal writes:—‘ The conduct of 
the Colonials, as also that. of the Imperial Government, has shocked. the whole 
wcrld and disillusioned the Indians.”’] 


, + 


le of the expulsion and imprisonment of the 
nsin the Transvaal will be an ever-lasting dis- 
grace to modern civilisation.and will cast a slur on 
the fair name of England. No one dreamt, when 
England: lavished so 


Indians have been left to fight single-handed a fierce and uneven battle, The 
whole world is awaiting with breathless anxiety the issue of this combat, Itis 
certain that the Indians will lose the game, but India’s defeat will be England's 
shame. Is the Government of India or the English nation unaware of the serious 
and far-reaching consequences of the deportation of loyal Indians from the Trans- 
vaal ?......  Doesthe British Government know that the desertion of the Indians 
in their distress will sow seeds of bitter discontent and disaffection throughout the 
length and breadth of India?...... It is not too late for England to repair the 
wrong done to the Indians in the Transvaal. We will be told that England has 
full sympathy for them; but of what avail is this sympathy when she stands as 
an indifferent spectator of the wrongs and hardships they have to undergo ?’”” 
[The Kardchi Chronicle writes :—‘'These arrests have excited the greatest. 
indignation possible among the Indians, and unless the Indian Government 
intervenes on behalf of the sufferers, the indignation is likely to take the shape 
aaa of ill-will, which it will be well to guard against.......... The South African 
Indian Association have also wired a message to India which runs thus :— 
‘With great grief we inform you that our leaders have been imprisoned by 
the Transvaal Government under the Asiatic Act. We earnestly hope that. 
the Indian Government will intervene on behalf of their Indian subjects 
bs who are undergoing galling treatment.” We sincerely hope that the appeal 
| will not fail to find a response from the Indian and Imperial Governments.’ 
The Mahrdtia writes :—“ If there was to be no concession, on the point of 
principle, on the humiliating submission to the system of finger prints, then 
what was the use of merely gaining time? The leaders and the followers threw 
their lot together and rightly refused to submit to the law. If the Colonials 
were determined to keep the Colonies a white-man’s country, then the sooner 
| the battle of prineiple was fought, the better. And from this point of view we 
a can Only welcome the wholesale arrests and convictions that are being made. 
ae Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis are suffering in the battle of passive resist- 
ance shoulder to shoulder, and thus the steel bonds of Indian nationalism are 
being forged in South Africa.” | 
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3. The numerous public meetings held in various parts of the country 
Bonbon Benecher (00) indicate the keenness of feeling engendered by the 
wt.” ’ incarceration of leading Indians in the Transvaal. 
This is as it should be ; but in order that such agitation 
may produce the desired effect upon the authorities it is necessary that a very 
strong protest should be raised against the action of the Transvaal Government 
from every town and village in India. The one reason why the Transvaal 
crisis has assumed such a grave aspect is believed to be the apathy of the 
Indians to safeguard their interests after the close of the Boer War. ‘Lhe silence 
of the Indians over the question of their status emboldened the ‘Transvaalers, | 
and was misconstrued into acquiescence by the British nation. To remove this 
false impression, it is the duty of the organizers of protest meetings to take care 
to place before the authorities definite suggestions as to what should 
be done to bring the Transvaal Government to their senses. It is no use 
passing resolutions merely expressing indignation and disgust. If practical 
suggestions are made, the hands of the authorities in England will be immea- 
surably strengthened. ‘The reply given by Lord Minto to the telegram des- 
patched by Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea as president of the Surat Convention is 
unsatisfactory and has the appearance of an attempt to shirk the responsibility 


resting on the Government of India in the matter. Following the example of.. 


L4hore, other towns.and cities should insist upon retaliation in the shape of 


the exclusion of the Transvaalers and their merchandise from India, and the 


refusal to them of all military or Police aid in cases of emergency. Resolutions 


of this kind will serve to open the eyes of the British nation and of the 
authorities in India and England. - 


_ 
- 


4. ‘*The public meeting convened by the Sheriff of Bombay to consider 
ere the grievances of Indians in the Transvaal in response 
ace al (25), 26th Jan., to 9 requisition which was very influentially signed 
ng. cols.; Gujar@ty Punch : 

(27), 19th Jan., Eng. cols. comes off on Wednesday next. We are glad to notice 
that amongst the requisitionists are to be found the 

names of prominent Kuropeans in this city. His Highness the Aga Khan is to 
preside over the meeting, and we take it that the Muhammadan community will 
be very strongly represented at the gathering, Though all of us would have 
very much liked to see the public meeting held earlier, the necessary 
preliminaries and the difficulty of securing the Town Hall caused un- 
avoidable delay. ‘There can be no doubt as to the success of the 
meeting. But in view of the character of the utterances of responsible 


‘British statesmen and of the determined threats held out by the authorities 


in the Transvaal, those who will attend the meeting will do so with the 
conviction that they are fighting in a battle which is bound to be lost. We 
understand from friends who have received private wires from the Transvaal 
that the anti-Asiatic legislation is being enforced there with rigour and that 
many respectable shops of long standing have. had to be closed: This means 
ruin to many Hindu and Muhammadan traders. It appears that a feeling 
of bitterness has been aroused in the Transvaal, and that both sides are 
determined to fight the battle to the bitter end. The Indians are not in the 
least afraid of the consequences of their dogged opposition to the enforcement 
of humiliating regulations, but are determined to carry on the struggle at any 
cost. In fact they have openly committed themselves to such a course at their 
meeting held at Johannesburgh on Wednesday last. ‘The white Colonists 
are no less determined on their part to uphold the Government in carrying out 
their un-Christian policy and have also held meetings at different centres,” 
[The Gujardit Punch writes :— The true reason for the silence of the British 
power is to be sought in the fact that it is not the interests of the Englishmen 
that are prejudicially affected but only those of the Indians; and this makes a 
world of difference. Indians can now clearly realise for themselves that the 
British Government, however beneficent, is an alien Government and as such 
it has few claims upon our loyalty or devotion, The attitude of the British 
Government has weakened our sense of attachment to it, and a multiplication 
of instances of such attitude is sure to have the undesirable effect of alienating 
the sympathy and good-will of all classes of people in this land.’’| 


5. Mr. Smuts is said to have declared in his speech at Pretoria that 
‘einian (105), 19th: the Transvaal must be reserved for Kuropeans alone 
2 reer , and that black men are to be excluded from it, 
ae Now, if such be the intention of the selfish whites in 
the Transvaal, we fail to see why the black Asiatics, on their own part, ‘should 
not drive all Europeans out of Asia, God made Europe for the whites and Asia 
for the blacks. Since the Europeans come in large numbers to our country 
and cause us inconvenience and impoverish us by trading here, why should we, 
too, not go to their countries and begin to trade there? The revolution in 
thought which has taken place in China, the present regeneration of Japan and 
the prevalence of swadeshi, boycott and similar movements in India show 
that the Asiatics are now up and doing, and there are grounds for hoping that 
the present awakening of the East will lead to a total boycott of Kuropean 
goods, and that the obnoxious Europeans will soon have to retrace their steps 
back to Europe. The news received from Africa day after day is sure to fill 
our countrymen’s hearts with sorrow for the helpless condition of their fellow- 
countrymen in that Colony. To the appeal for redress made by the latter to 
Lord Elgin, His Lordship replied that they must submit and give their thumb 
impressions as required by the laws made by the Transvaal Government. 
Thereupon, 116 Indian soldiers, who had risked their lives for the British 
Yon 2294-4: | 
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Pe 6 Boer War, informed His Lordship that rather than be dishonoured in the 
> ae ove manner they were willing to be shot on the field on which they had 
ought like true soldiers. Bravo! Indian warriors; it is just like you 

) prefer death to dishonour. But remember that those for whom you 

fought in Africa were not your countrymen, They looked upon you as no 

better than hired assassins. You fought for them and they paid you for it, and 

there was an end of the matter. What would you say to the she-goat, whose 

milk reared you and whom you were about to slaughter for food, if.she were to 

remind you that she had supplied you with milk inthe past? The answer 

u would make is exactly the one you are now receiving from the British. 

Even in conferring an obligation, one must consider the nature of the recipient. 


6. “ Ata banquet in London Mr, Winston Churchill lent his support to 

the suggestion to make East Africa the annexe of 

Oc " India as a means of solving the great racial question 

“i poe ong tao yr ve the mow raging in South Africa. Of course, Mr. 
annex’ of Indie. | Churchill means well; but such a solution would 
 Jémee-Jamshed (29), 21st hardly be a settlement of the fundamental question 
Jan., Eng. cols. ; Sduj Varta- of the rights of British Indians in British territories. 
mH (36), 20th Jan. Eng. T+ would not dissipate the fear about the fabric of the 
mighty British Empire being one day shaken to its 
centre. For, as long as India remains an appanage 

of the British Crown and as long as she is expected to serve England and fight 
the battles of the Empire, simply making East Africa a money-earning 
‘field for the Indians would not settle their claim to be treated every- 
where just as foreigners are treated in their own country. To attempt to 
dismiss the whole question as if it affected merely the purse of the Indians 
is to be blind to the most fundamental grievance of the Indians; and there 
could be no greater folly than ignoring the sentiment underlying that griey- 
‘ance. The question which has come to agitate the minds of the Indians is 
‘why should they be turned out of British Colonies when subjects of foreign | 
States are permitted to settle and to trade there freely, and more especially, 

‘ why should they, the children of the Empire, be denied the very elementary 
rights of British citizenship when the Colonials are freely permitted to 
_ exploit their own country ?’.......... If the Indians are denied free admission 
into British Colonies, they ought at least to have the right of similarly retaliat- 
ing against those Colonies, and they would certainly be well Justified in 
making use of what power they possess to exercise that right. If they 
thereby accentuate the differences now prevailing between the races 

it would certainly be no fault of theirs...:...... We have consistent] 
- resisted the temptation of making it a political question; but if their hands 
are forced, the Indians would not be to blame in the matter. If, under 
the specious pretence of respecting the rights of self-governing UColonies, 
' British statesmen ignore their Imperial obligations and betray the weak 
~ and helpless Indian subjects of the King’s by leaving them to the tender 
‘ mercies of the Whites, it would be the duty of patriotic Indian Princes 
and others to refuse bearing their share in the service of the Empire when 
such service is called for. The bait of having East Africa as the annexe of 
India may seem very tempting to some, but that, we maintain, would only 
accentuate the difficulty, not solve it. It would, of course, be unreason- 
able for the Indians to clamour for equal rights with the whites in the Colo- 
nies,......... We should not appeal for investing the Indian coolies with 
' the same privileges or franchise enjoyed by the more progressive and 
advanced whites.......... But to deny even to the better class of Indians 
the right of ‘settling and trading in the British Colonies is to carry 
intolerance and bigotry beyond reasonable limits,’ [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
writes :— Mr, Churchill has not a crumb of consolation to throw to 
India. He repeats the imbecile cry of imperial impotency by saying 
that, as an autonomous colony, the ‘I'ransvaal has every right to act as it 
pleases—apparently, even if it involves the trampling into dust the honour of 
‘the British Empire and of» British manhood.,,,....... Mr. Churchill made a 
' suggestion which at first sight looks plausible enough, but is really no solu- 
~ “tion of thedifficulty.- He says that since the Transvaalers are dead against 
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Indians, the latter should pack up their household goods and begin a new life 
in British East Africa, which is sufficiently fertile and where there is enough 
room for them. Many thanks, Mr. Churchill, for suggesting this ‘ treck,’ but 
we do not want this sort of relief......... The situation in South Africa and 


its finale will prove whether there is anything like a British Empire or whether 
it is all merely a myth.”’| eae 


7. “ The arrests in ie gage are calculated to strain piahamnaden 
oyalty, as amongst those arrested there are a few 
gn v0 Lape pod A Muhammadans in whose fate, we daresay, the com- 
madans inthe Transvaal on Munity must feel interested. Hindus are condemned 
the loyalty oftheir co-reli- as agitators, but the loyalty of Muhammadans is uns 
rad b aag sv nite 0 disputed. But we fear that when the fact of the arrest 
17th Jan, onicle (7) of their co-religionists in the Transvaal becomes 
widely known among Muhammadans, the discontent 
which now prevails among Hindus will slowly reach this community also. 
This is what those responsible cannot shut their eyes to. It is likely that one or 
two wrongs may be unnoticed; but when wrong is piled upon wrong, human 
forbearance is altogether exhausted.” 


8. In the course of his evidence before the Decentralization Com- 
Pe gna and bias) mission at Calcutta the Maharaja of Durbhanga 
ofthe Maharajaof Durbhanea 8@V@ expression to views entertained by a large 
before the Decentralization Number of his enlightened countrymen when he 
Commission. said that the present unrest in India was due to want 
P = —" (34), 19th of sympathy between the rulers and the ruled. _It is 
ote Ee Se. no doubt true, as stated by the Maharaja, that 
Collectors and Commissioners go on tour in their districts during certain months 
of the year and that in course of that they naturally come in contact with a large 
number of people, but this contact is at best of a most superficial character. 
The officials, speaking generally, are sadly lacking in sympathy for the people, 
with the inevitable result that the latter hesitate to approach them in anything 
like a spirit of confidence. This is especially noticeable in the case of young 
and inexperienced officers, who, imbued with false notions of their high position, 
look with disdain upon the natives of this country. Moreover, the demand 
made by the latter from time to time for a larger share in the administration of 
their country is not at all palatable to the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, who believe 
that it is to their interest to turn a deaf ear to it. All these circumstances 
have created a situation, which the responsible authorities would do well to 
mend; and the sooner they do so, the better in the interests of all parties 
concerned. The Maharaja was not satisfied with merely alluding to the causes 
of the present unrest; but in response to a query from the President of the 
Commission said that accessibility and courtesy on the part of the officials were 
absolutely essential for an improvement of the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled. It isa fact beyond all dispute that the officials of to-day 
acquire at best only a smattering of the vernacular of the district to 
which they are posted. This imperfect acquaintance with the vernacular, 
coupled with exaggerated notions of their inherent superiority, comes in the 
way of their acquiring an adequate knowledge of our social customs.,........, 
We entirely agree with the Maharaja of Durbhanga in the view expressed by 
him.,..-..... If the Government of India desire that the unrest should be a 
thing of the past, they cannot do better than impress upon their officers, 


especially the younger section of them, the necessity of being accessible and 
courteous to the subject people.”’ 


9, Indians do not attach much value to the dynamite explosion, which 
derailed the train of the Lieutenant-Governor of 

Englishmen said to have Bengal. ‘hey know that it resulted from the wicked 
— to fear the Indians of Frank of some mischief-monger, and was not 
a (125), 24th Jan. the outcome of any deep-laid conspiracy. The 
_ English are not so certain about this, because their 

conscience is biting them. ‘hey know that they have intruded into a foreign 
country against the will of its people. They also know that the people of the 
country can never view with satisfaction the Joot of their wealth to the tune 
of crores of rupees. ‘The English smell dangerous conspiracies in plain 
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se they enjoy no peace in their hearts. They feel certain that some 
derlay the attempt to blow up the Lieutenant-Governor's train. 
Sut the coc were placed upon their trial for being implicated in the affair 
are all acquitted, The offenders against Mr. Allen are also still at large, . Mr. 
Allen is a Collector. .Mr. Rand also held the same position, But when Mr. Rand 
was shot, Government showed signs of great perturbation of spirit. But this is not 
the case now, though Mr. Allen is shot and the Lieutenant-Governor’s carriage 
was attempted to be blown up. What canbe the reason of this change? Are 
the English afraid ? Government are not prepared evidently to act recklessly as 
in 1897. The inhuman policy of demanding blood for blood, which found favour 
with them in 1897, has given place to a:neyw policy of peace and sympathy. It 
is not unwise, if the English have adopted their present policy through foresight 
engendered by the fear of enraging the populace. Indians were hitherto afraid 
of the English. The English must now stand in awe of the Indians. It was all 
very well for the English to have coolly neglected the people so long as the masses 
were slumbering in ignorance and had no ardent desire for swardjya. But now 
that this Frankenstien has been created by English education itself, itis not meet 
that the English should adopt a timid policy. Cowardice is, no doubt, damaging 
to the prestige of the Empire. But euphemism will cover it with a veil b 
terming it statesmanship. Mr. Hyndman says that to those who look below 
the surface, there is visible a general scare among Anglo-Indian circles. The 
Moderate party, though backed by all the might and prowess of Government, 
was forced to bite the straw at Surat. Dr. Rutberford must have been 
disillusioned and is sure to whisper in the ears of his countrymen that they 
should henceforth stand in fear of the Indians, Whatever he may avow 
publicly, he must have seen that the stormy scenes at Surat will one day come 
to affect the Government itself. The battle of Surat is the consequence of the 
want of confidence felt by the people in the British Government. ‘The people 
no longer place any trust in the empty promises of Government. It was really 
the English who were worsted at Surat by the dispersion of the Moderates, 
The English are shrewd people and do not like to risk all their fortuneon the 
result of a single battle. They are now thinking of indirectly storming the 
position of their enemies by enacting newsedition laws. The Government has 
deprived the people of their arms as well as of the right of passing laws. 
Whatever the Government says is law and whatever it does is justice. It is 
thus carrying on an inhuman war against a defenceless people. Such a war is 
at once cowardly and unmanly, Oppressive laws pierce like burning iron into 
the hearts of the people and cause a deeper wound thanarms. If the English are 
bent on disregarding the lessons of history, they will assuredly come fo grief. 


10. The Government of India are thinking of strangling the liberty of 

the press by introducing some changes in the law of 

Protest against the report sedition. ‘The Police are to be empowered in future to 

ed intention of Government confiscate the press where seditious matter is printed. 

to enact more stringent laws Besides the editors of newspapers are to be required 

for yay) Ng He to furnish substantial securities for their good be- 

a tena: Sone Oe haviour. The authorities are entirely in the wrong 

if they think that sedition can never be rooted out 

without resorting to such coercive legislation. Press prosecutions and 

severe press laws would be a danger to the Government itself rather than serve 

to suppress sedition. Ifthe Government passes new laws to gag the press, 

the people in self-defence will devise various means toevade them. ‘The authori- 

ties should bear in mind that the cleavage between the rulers and the ruled 

would thus grow wider and wider and that the ultimate consequences would be 

disastrous. It is true that the Indians are naturally very meek; but it is not 
good to try their patience too far. 


11. Western nations are in the habit of boasting of their civilization. If 
:; those nations which do not at all scruple to enter 
Western nations said tobe other countries by force and rob its people in broad 


guilty of treason against God ° ore 
fuipersecuting other people C@ylight are to be called civilized, we do not know 


for their patriotism. what nations are to be called barbarous. Our firm 
Bhalla (110), 21st Jan. belief is that the discoveries and inventions made by the 


western people in the art of war during the last 100 


or.150 years have not advanced civilization, but only paved the way to hell and 
thereby helped men to commit treason against God. It is the wish of God 
that man should love his fellows and promote virtue. ‘We may fulfil this 
wish by loving ourmother-country. This sentiment of love of country has now 
obtained a firm hold on the minds of the Indians. But it is to be regretted that 
during the last two or three years, attempts should have been made by a Gov- 
ernment, which calls itself civilized, to suppress it. “For-example, it has thrown 
into prison or deported to foreign lands many patriots and subjected even tender 
boys to severe penalties for their patriotism. But why should Government act 
in such a high-handed manner? Of course, it is proper to punish men for 
sedition, but is there any sedition in India? Selfishness may induce Gov- 
ernment to suspect sedition here, but men like Messrs. Nevinson and Keir 
Hardie have plainly declared that what is sedition in India would be regarded 
as patriotism in England. This being the case, why should our rulers 
persecute our patriots and thereby become guilty of treason against God? 
Supposing, for argument’s sake, that Indians are becoming seditious, why should 
Government take offence at it? The Indians will, if their efforts are 
crowned with success, at the most obtain swardjya, but they will not seize 
England also. God’s intention is that Indians and Englishmen should live 
quietly in their respective countries. We, therefore, pray that Government 
should cease to put down patriotism in this country. Such attempts on their 
part, far from extinguishing,the patriotism of Indians, will oniy make the rulers 
guilty of treason against God. Western people are committing such treason 
even in other countries. ‘hus, the Natal Government is prosecuting a Zulu 
leader for treason. ‘lhe European nations had no right to oust the Africans 
from their continent ; and in doing so they have been guilty of treason against 
God, They will have to suffer for this crime, unless they desist at least now 
from their unjust policy, 


12. The attitude of educated Indians towards their less enlightened 
brethren is not what it ought to be, The illiterate 
Educated Indians should masses are at present treated with contempt by their 
seck the assistance of their ¢yltyred fellow-countrymen, but it must be remem- 
illiterate brethren in the a 
work of nationalregeneration, Dered that it is these common folk that really represent 
Swardjya (159), 18th Jan, the nation and that it was from |their ranks that 
national heroes like Shivaji, Cromwell, Wallace and 
Washington were drawn to emancipate their nations from the yoke and thral- 
dom of oppression and misery. The duty of educated Indians is to place 
before their ignorant brethren the glories of their past history and to make them 
realise their present misery. The masses have ever played an important part 
in the building up of nations, and it will never do to ignore them or treat them 
lightly. We wish the educated class among Indians will take the ignorant 
masses,into their confidence and seek their help and co-operation in the work 
of national regeneration. 


13. ‘“Itis the ruler, who is the source of the country’s misfortunes ’’-—so 
says our Dharma Shastra. Even harmless animals 

Alleged growth of discon- turn round to attack their oppressors who tease them 
= poly seacoast et unmercifully. Thus even if the Hindus, who are 
Karndtaé Patra (99), 22nd Joyal to the core, transcend the bounds oflaw under 
Jan. grave and unbearable provocation, the fault should 
; not be laid at their door entirely. It requires two 
persons to start aquarrel. Sir G. Arbuthnot plundered the whole Southern 
Presidency, but Government connived at his doings. In Rawalpindi, for a petty 
breach of the peace, the officials created a reign of terror. ‘The plague continues 
its work of destruction year after year without respite. The people have 
become helpless and famine occurs every year in some part of the country or 
other. Though it is in the hands of the rulers to prohibit the export of food 
erains, they are not prepared to move inthe matter. In East Bengal, Police 
oppression is going on unceasingly and even the privacy of the Zenana is being 
invaded, while shops and houses are being plundered in broad day-light. ‘The 
officers do not put a stop to this anarchy, although the people accuse them of 
actually assisting the rowdies, Even the:Imperial Government does not vare 
to pacify the populace. Mr. Morley calls the educated Indians “ Our enemies” 
CoN 2294—§ | ce 


weetl thd Nationalists andthe Moderates, 

buthorities out here aro busy fomenting dissensions between Hindus and 
> . ~ Mfutsmmadans.’ To crown all, the Viceroy has passed a law withdrawing from 

>. » “athe right o: Pu s meeting and free speech, What more is necessary to 

-‘@how that the discontent of the people is growing? There is no mutual confi- 
“dence between the rulers and the ruled, and ‘as a result of this the men who tried 
‘40 wreck the train of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and to murder Vir. Allen 
have not yet been found out. Twenty years ago such a thing would have been 
inconceivable. We refuse to believe that the public are ignorant of the where- 
‘abouts of the culprits in the two cases mentioned above. They do not, 
“however, care to come forward to disclose their names because they have lost all 
confidence in their rulers. Let those who proudly boast that they can rule 
India by the sword take note of these events, We hope that our Government 
will now at least devise means to allay the discontent among the people. 


14. ‘The Navsdri Patrika writes in a semi-jocose style :—Mr. Morley is 
now so scared at the idea of partition - , has 
sent the following reply to the proposals of the 

See: weed ter peritlods Government of India for the dividing up of the 
a now. districts of Pitna and Midnapur:—My dear Minto, a 
‘a Navse'rt Putrtka (5), 19th truce to all talk about partition now. Lord Curzon’s 
van. partition of Bengal did not lead to such happy results 
that you should have thought of proposing the partition 
of Pdtna. Even in sleep Iam haunted by spectres about partition. You are 
constantly harping on this theme, but take care lest we ourselves do not 
ts ae get partitioned. On the one hand, we have the Extremists off their heads; 
‘ P| while, on the other, there is Russia making as if she would devour us any 
a, moment. Japan, too, is lovingly ogling the beautiful Hind. Under these 
circumstances, you should not create fresh complications. Don’t take the 
Indians to be quite women, Even the she-goat will charge you with her horns 
when brought to bay; and cats fly at our throats when got in a corner, 
Dear Minto, Iam in a tremble all over. Let me somehow get through the 
remaining term of my office ; the Conservatives may then do what they like. Let 
me give you fair warning that whatever you do, you do it at your own risk. Spare 
me all further frights and worries, Just consider how the Romans and the 
Greeks lost their empires. You wil!, therefore, do well to try to hold by hook 
or by crook what you already have. In a quarrel between two, a third is 

always ready tostep in. Verbum sap. 


15. “It is well known that every year terminates in India in a brilliant 

display of eloquence from the political, social and 
PR a he Men we of other platforms, ‘The National Congress which met 

iat East & West (3), for Jane + Surat last month had awakened more than the 
\ a average measure of interest. Mr. Morley had spoken 
a of it as a body worth placating and as an interesting outcome of the very ideas 
which the British Government had been busy disseminating in the East; curious 

and patronising friends had arrived from England to ascertain on the spot the 

: nature and depth of the aspirations with which the movement was throbbing, 
seeee eee LOthose who picture to themselves a political India from the materials 

supplied by newspapers, it must have appeared as if the last week of December was 

of supreme interest, and so it was. Unfortunately, the Fates willed that the 

barometric indications, the thunder and the lightning should all end in a 

typhoon, but no rain. There was noise, throwing of shoes, brandishing of sticks, 

lifting of chairs—and an adjournment of the Congress sine dse, without 

even the President reading his speech. Mr. Morley once boldly asserted that 

_ if the educated classes here were entrusted with the government of their country 

they could not manage the concern for a single week. May he have the 
magnanimity not to refer to the Congress fiasco at Surat to point his moral and 
to adorn his tale! The cause of the explosion of the Congress may be briefly 
stated :—For some time past a school of patriots, known as Extremists or Nation- 
alists, has been rapidly extending its influenve, chiefly among the younger 
generation. ‘lhe Congress could not shut them out, and finding the methods of 
the older and Moderate party to be tame and unavailing, they wanted to cap- 
ture the Oongress and drive the coach themselves, At Calcutta, in 1906, they 
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attempted to secure for the presidentship of the Congress the election of one of 
their own leaders, but they failed. They, however, succeeded in getting the 
Congress to pass certain resolutions on the swadeshi and boycott movements, 
and on the institution of a system of education under ‘ national control,’ whieh 

-.Yepresented the peculiar doctrines of their school. Among the followers of this 
school are many young men, and perhaps a few old men as well, who have no 
faith in ‘ mendicancy,’ or the tardy methods of major and minor premises: 
they helieve in shoes and sticks—the only weapons which a benevolent Arms 
Act makes it possible for one to vindicate an argument with......... The 
Nationalists allege that the Moderates, relying upon their majority, were trying 
to recede from some of the cherished doctrines to which they had succeeded in 
committing the Congress at Calcutta, and if an undertaking was given not to 
do so, they were prepared to vote for the Moderate nominee to the Congress 
chair and allow the business to continue smoothly. It seems that this under- 
taking was not given, and, in consequence, when the business of electing the 
president was resumed on the second day, the Nationalist leader asked to be 
allowed to move as an amendment to the proposed election that the Congress be 
adjourned until a committee of conciliation settled the differences between the 
two parties, ‘he Moderate Chairman of the Reception Committee ruled him 
out of order, and declared the election of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose carried by a 
majority. ‘The Nationalist leader, however, insisted that he had a right to 
speak, and refused to leave the platform unless he was bodily removed there- 
from. The challenge seems to have been taken up by a young Moderate, who 
touched his person, but he was told to desist. Others, it seems, were seen 
threatening an assault: in any case the altercation, in the circumstances and 
the state of feeling above described, naturally gave rise to confusion and uproar. 
The cry of ‘ Tilak in danger’ was raised, and his followers rushed to the plat- 
form, and both sides prepared to fight : a shoe was thrown at some of the most 
prominent among the Moderate leaders, and in the general confusion the Presi- 
dent adjourned the Congress sine die.”’ 


16. The Navsdri Patrika publishes the following imaginary dialogue bet- 


Imaginary dialogue setting forth the political aims ween i 
of Mr. B. G, Tilak. ee ts 
Navsdéri Patrika (85), 19th Jan. 


representative and 


Mr. B, G. Tilak : — 
Rep.—O King? What do you aim at? 
Tilak.—I want to be worshipped by the people. 
Rep.—What would you like to become ? 
Tilak.—To begin with, I would like to be the President of the Congress. 
Rep.—And then ? 
Tilak.—To be greater and more influential than Messrs. Gokhale, Wachha, 
Dadabhai, Surendranath, Ghose, Lajpatrai, and Sir P. M. Mehta. 
Rep.—Hallo! What will you do after your wish is fulfilled P 
Tilak.—I mean to avenge myself upon Government, who had sent me to 
jail. 
Rep.—How will you do that? 


Tilak.—By becoming a second Nana Saheb! By playing once more the 
role of. Tatya Topi! By becoming the heir of Phadke! By inciting the 
regiments ! ! ! ; 

Rep.— What is your final geal ? 


| 
| 
| 


Tilak.—No matter whether we obtain salf-government or continue to be 
under an alien government, whether the Indian people live or die, my goal is 
to ascend the throne of Delhi and from thence to issue the following proclama- 
tion :— 

“His Majesty the most illustrious and potent Maharaja-Adhiraj Shri- 


mant Bal Gangadhar Tilak has become the Emperor of India from to-day: and 
has raised again the standard of Shivaji.” 


; 
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’ 
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fracas continues to be discussed in the Indian papers 
ke Whdle'of Bengal vecmé'to ‘bo in a blazé. "The 
Béngatée says.that the’ Extremists wrecked the Con- 
gress. The Amrita Bazar Patrika and Bande Mdta- 
address | ! m- ram lay the blame at the door of the Moderates. We 
sideration of the political pro-. think that the time has arrived when we should stop 
Photo (1 5 sath ae the controversy in,the interests of the country. Edu- 

G peer ares cated India has ere now formed its opinion upon the 
Surat Congress... With one voice, it lays the blame at the door of the 
“Mabratta fire-brand, Mr. B. G, Tilak. The Moderates should not fritter 
away their energy in this controversy. They should leave the task of misrepre- 
sentation, abuse, calumny and slander to their Extromist friends. God knows 
they have enough work to do in their country’s cause...... When we take into 
consideration the repressive measures of the year and the intention of our rulers 
to set back the dial of progress, we bitterly lamen: the collapse of the Congress. 
We have lost a golden opportunity of voicing the united opinion of the country 
upon the repressive measures of Government and upon Lord Minto’s reform 
scheme. We have lost a unique opportunity of expressing our indignation at 
the ‘inhuman and beastly treatment accorded to our fellow-countymen in South 
Africa. We can no more afford to be dilatory. Let us be up and doing. Let 
the National Convention meet during the Easter holidays to echo the voice of 
united India upon the questions of the hour. Fight, fight and fight, by 
constitutional means, of course, to secure our legitimate rights and privileges, 
Wake up and enlighten the masses about their rights and the ways to secure 
them. ‘That way lies our salvation. Wordy gasconade and tall talk never 
made a nation great.” 


18, ‘The Indian National Congress, that was, was the Congress of 
a a the Moderates, mendicants, flatterers and title- 
mists to cease wordy war. Bunters. It deserved to go,as it did on the 27th 
fare with the Moderates, and December 1907.......... The new ‘ patriots’ did all 
take up important matters they could to mend it, but when it was found 
—- the welfare of the impossible, there was no other course left open but 
e to end it........... But what we cannot understand is 
i Oo the subsequent behaviour of the new party. Why so 
much white-washing, such shameless disowning of the most patriotic steps taken 
by the new spirits? Why not boldly proclaim tothe world that the old Congress 
ot the mendicants had met with its deserts and why not parade the victory 
before the admiring gaze of Young India?......... The course of action 
that has been adopted by the more earnest and more sincere ‘ patriots’ has led 
some of their followers to suspect the conduct of their leaders at the Surat 
Congress,......... The rank and file of the new party deem it a piece of 
injustice to them to be thus deprived of the laurels of victory........... It 
behoves the leaders of the new party, therefore, to pacify their followers 
by an authoritative statement, claiming the glory of the Congress smash, 
and thauking the rank and file for their splendid services. This done, 
the organs and leaders of the new party must justify the wreckage, not 
by the waste of ink and paper and a resort to Billingsgate, but by solid 
work, for not doing which the Indian National Congress was ostensibly gagged. 
wse...ee+ The work of the first importance which must claim their attention 
is the starving condition of the poverty-stricken masses of India. Will not 
the patriots of India start an All-India Famine Fund and organise Famine 
Relief Committees to distribute it among the sufficring millions of 
their countrymen ?.......... Well, if not this, then there is the burning 
question of the South African Indians. Will the Nationalists at Calcutta, 
Madras, Nagpur, Benares, Poona, Surat and Ahmedabad not devise means 
to get relief for our brethren in South Africa?......... Their trade is at a 
stand-still, their occupation is gone, and they have to make their defence, to 
pay the fines imposed upon them, and to provide for their wives and children. 
We are sure a National fund will be of very great use if started by the Indian 
patriots to help their suffering countrymen in South Africa. Then there is one 
of their pet questions, National education on National lines. Will they not 
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start a national school independent of all Government control in every 
village of India, a national High School in every taluka town, a national 
college of the head-quarters of every district and found a National University 


in every Presidtncy town of India ?.......... 


There is all this and similar work 


remaining to be done. And we are sure the Nationalists of India will take it up 
as soon as they are free from the more important work of carrying on a crusade 
against old and decrepit men who, until now, were undeservedly called the 


leaders of India.’’ 


19, “It is scarcely possible to believe al! that is being said about the 


Alleged Police outrages at 
Mymensing (East Bengal). 

Kardéchi Chronicle (7), 
19th Jan; Vthdrs (162), 
20th Jan.; Swardajya (159), 
18th Jan.; Vy@part (167), 


misdeeds of the Policeat Mymensing, Accounts come 
daily pouring in in the Bengali press of the alleged 
outrages committed on prostitutes, of their homes 
attacked and their property looted and of insult 
and injury done to respectable people. All this 
has created an altogether uncomfortable situation 


19th Jan. for the residents of the place, many of whom 


are said to have left if in numbers through fright. ‘he search by the 
Police is due to posters, offering rewards for the arrest of the person who shot 
Mr. Allen, having been removed from the piaces where they were put up and 
for other known or unknown causes; but it is scarcely right to carry on 
the search, if indeed it should be carried on at all, with that carelessness which 
has resuited in a chorus of condemnation against the ways adopted by the 
Police. The weekly issue of the Bande Mdtaram of the 12th instant con- 
tains a lengthy telegram from its correspondent which states that private letters, 
papers, and documents are read and some even taken away by the Police, 
As a result of the fright consequent on all this, ‘all the pleaders,’ on the 10th 
instant, ‘came away from Court informing the District Judge that they appre- 
hended Police intrusion in their houses.” [The paper here quotes a 
passage from the Bande Jldtaram recounting some of the alleged enormities of 
the Police and then adds :—* I¢ is difficult to read of all the alleged Police zulum 
without a shudder; and if the account is true, the matter demands a searching 
inquiry and condign punishment of the offenders who by their sins manage to 
get Government a bad name.” The Vihdri writes :—The people of the Deccan 
had to pass through a severe ordeal of oppression and persecution at the hands of 
the authorities just after the murder of Mr, Rand in the year 1897. Similar 
atrocities are now being perpetrated in Eastern Bengal. In order to find out 
the person, who made an attempt on the life of Mr. Allen, respectable people are 
being intimidated, their houses are searched and their property looted. Justice is 
the boast of Englismen, but we are having a sorry spectacle of it at Mymensing. 
Scenes like those enacted in that town are to be witnessed only in times of anarchy 
and revolution ; but we arecertainly not going to have a revolution in India just 
now. Howis it then that such things are tolerated? The Swardjya writes in 
a similar strain. The V ydpdri also protests vehemently against the alleged high- 
handed doings of the Police at Mymensing and asserts that there is a reguiar 
panic in consequence among the inhabitants who are deserting the town in 
large numbers. | 


20. ‘* When the Moderates of Indian politics read in the papers that it was 


His Excellency the Govys- 
ernor of Bombay and the 
visit of mofussil editors to the 
Parel Laboratory, bombay. 

Indian Spectator (5), 25th 


Jan. 


Mr. B. G. Tilak who conveyed to His Uxcellency the 
Governor of Bombay the thanks of the mofussij] 
editors for the reception and the enlightenment 
offered to them at the Parel Laboratory, many of them 
will rub their eyes and wonder whether it could be 
the same Bal Gangadhar ‘lilak whom they have been 


dreading as an extreme Nationalist, whom not a few writers in the British 
press have represented as if he were another Nana Saheb, and who is said to 


have routed Dr. Rash Behari’s forces in the famous battle of Surat. 


We should 


not be surprised if some of them asked what next, whether Kondrusky might 
not be expected one of these days to thank the Commissioner of Police at 


Calcutta for having entertained the services of a Russian detective, 


They say 


that they did not know Mr, Tilak well enough before, and that they have now 


found him -out. 


But he may ever be an enigma tothem. Mr. Tilak’s 


paper 


has the largest circulation of all the vernacular newspapers of this presidency : 
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that it has not been encouraging inoculation, and when Sir 
‘ke addressed his well known letter to the press it was suspected in 
narters that the clever strategist’s real aim was to convert editors 
Mr. Tilak and seoure their support. We do not know how far 
_ that impression is true : it certainly does credit to His Excellency’s statesman- 
ship, and it was an achievement to have secured Mr. Tilak’s personal and open 
- acknowledgment of the astonishing amount of care with which the prophylactic 
is prepared and preserved at Parel, and of the Government’s good intentions in 
‘trying to popularise the remedy. The popular Mahratta leader, however, 
would not give himself away entirely: there were ‘other aspects of the ques- 
tion,’ le said, which could not be discussed on the occasion of returning thanks 
to His Excellency. It is possible that he has discussed them, or will have no 
objection to discuss them, with Captain Liston before carrying on a discussion 
in his own paper ; for Captain Liston may not be able to answer the questions 
put to him in Marathi. Sir George Clarke’s request to the editors, not to 
publish criticisms of inoculation before ascertaining facts, was undoubtedly 
made in the public interest, and must have been felt by all the editors present 
to be eminently reasonable. If His Excellency’s courtesy to the editors will 
result in the ready and cordial co-operation of the manufacturers of public 
Opinion with Government in finding out the truth, even when they are not 
prepared to commit themselves to any decided opinion about the effects of 
inoculation, the way will be paved for a more general adoption of the 
remedy.” 
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*921. “His Excellency the Governor came to this country with a great 
i eda reputation for his scientific knowledge and unques- 
aca ), 20th Yan» tionable aptitudes of a constructive character. We 
| are anxious not to bestow extravagant encomiums 
upon him for fear of mutual disappointment one day for which there is so much 
room in a country like India. But we cannot help admiring His Excellency’s 
persistent and scientific attempts to influence public opinion in favour of inocula- 
tion. The method that he has adopted is unique in the official annals of this 
country, and even the most uncompromising critics of Government will 
not be reluctant to admit that His Excellency is entitled to the thanks 
of the public for the strong personal interest he is taking in the subject 
of inoculation and for the unexceptionabie methods he has been pursuing 
to attain the object he has in view. dis Excellency’s kindly smile and 
amiability have had their electric effect even’ upon Mr, Tilak. No other 
striking proof is needed of the success of His Excellency’s methods..,... .. 
He made a touching allusion to ,the sufferings of the poor so many of whom 
fall easy victims to plague and addressed the editors upon the subject of 
their journalistic duties and responsibilities with a feeling of earnestness and 
sincerity that could not possibly be mistaken or misunderstood. Indian 
editors will not be reluctant to accept His Excellency’s advice in the same 
friendly spirit in which it was unquestionably offered. In many matters there 
is ypndoubted room for improvement in the methods of Indian journalism. 
But some of its defects are due to the treatment if has been receiving at the 
hands of the authorities themselves. Secondly, we venture to request His 
Excellency not to forget the faults of the English and the Anglo-Indian press 
and how these react upon the character of the writings in the Indian press. 
But that is a large subject which requires to be separately discussed.” 


22. ‘The latest item in His Excellency the Governor’s campaign for 

— Poige = opularising inoculation was the meeting at the 
Foy "aad (36), 21st Paral Laboratory yesterday of more than fifty 
: mofussil journalists. All sections of the press were 
represented ; and the world will be nota little surprised to know that even 
Extremism condescended to attend in the person of no less an apostle of its 
tremendous gospel than Mr. Tilak! His Excellency made a felicitous speech 
pointing out the now recognised benefits of inoculation and asking for the co- 
operation of the mofussil journalists. Sir George Clarke admitted that the power 
of the press was growing in India, but remarks that its responsibility also was 
growing correspondingly, Can it not bé said that this responsibility is dual ?...... 
‘Though the present head.of the administration is trying earnestly to win it 


\ 
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‘over, can the same be said of many of the past administrators? We admit 
that many of us have not been quite ‘good boys’; but had the Press been 


in a spirit of diplomatic and courteous considerateness, we feel confident that the 
present sad estrangement would never have occurred......... The most remark- 
able feature of yesterday’s gathering was Mr. Tilak’s presence and.the remarks 
which he made when proposing, on behalf of theassembled journalists, a vote 
of thanks to the Governor. As we understood it, one of the doctrines of 
Extremism was that Government and their officials were to be avoided, that no co- 
operation was to be either sought or given........ With such professed extreme 
‘views Mr. Tilak’s presence becomes inexplicable. At any rate, we welcome 
the fact, and hope we may be justified in bejieving that it indicates a change 
in his attitude. The very conciliatory and sensible remarks made by him also 
give colour to the impression.......... Mr. Tilak’s assurance that ‘in the works 
of relieving the poor people from the calamities attendant upon the dire scourge 
His Excellency must rest assured that the sympathies of the people would be 
with him,’ must have come as a happy surprise to Sir George Clarke, as it came to 
us, The following acknowledgment from the Extremist leader may be said to be a 
new feather in the cap of Government. ‘ There can beno doubt that Government 
are actuated by the best of motives, that of relieving the sufferings of the masses’, 
If these are Mr. Tilak’s firm convictions, we think he owes it to himself, the country 
and Government to impress them upon his followers, We can quite understand 
that the work may be unpalatable. Some of his impetuous followers may 
taunt him with being a renegade. But such a possibility should not daunt 
Mr. Tilak, for even his enemies admit that he does not lack courage. It is no 
use saying that Mr, Tilak has no following and carries no influence. He is a 
force in our public life and can doa world of good if so inclined. He has an 
opportunity before him now of making a beginning. The past will be forgiven 
and forgotten, and no one will be better pleased than ourselves if the change 
indicated by his Parel utterances continues.” 


*23. ‘Mr, Tilak’s organ is not known asa pledged advocate of inocula- 
tion, but even he was so far proselytized as to 
acknowledge that every possible defect that might 
creep in had been guarded against, and throughout the 


Rast Goftar (35), 26th 
Jan., Eng, cols. 


had been carefully considered. But Mr. Tilak has spoken with mental reserv- 

‘ation, and has made a qualifying statement which shows that he has not yet 
been made a perfect convert. ‘ But there are other aspects,’ he said, ‘ of the 
question and this is not a place where it could be discussed.’ We wish Mr. 
Tilak had used the occasion to discuss it, for the editors were met there not 
to be dumb witnesses asin a museum. They were invited for an exchange 
of views, both to see and study things for themselves and get their doubts 
and misgivings, if any, cleared up. The best information that could have 
been secured was available on the spot. There was Captain Liston and his 
colleagues who have devoted their whole time and energy to a study of the 
subject. Their study-room is both a school and a laboratory. We wish 
Mr. Tilak and his other confréres had been more communicative, as every 
suggestion and criticism would have been welcomed and received in the 
spirit in which they would have been offered.” 


*24. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke, in his inoculation 
campaign, not only has the initial advantage 
of his high position but also possesses two qualities 
which are even more essential—enthusiasm and 
invincible tact. Two notable meetings took place at his instigation on 
the 18th and 20th instant respectively—a meeting of the Bombay Medical 
Union, to which many mofussil and Native State doctors had been invited, and 
the assembly of about fifty mofussil editors at the Parel Laboratory in response 
to a gubernatorial invitation to witness a demonstration of the processes con- 
nected with plague inoculation. At the Medicai Union meeting Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna made a very forcible appeal for the general co-operation of medical men 
in making known the benefits of inoculation, and Dr. Katrak moved a resolution 
-:to the effect that in the opinion of those present inoculation has all that is claimed 


Parsi (33), 26th Jan., Eng. 
cols. 


taken into confidence, the moment it began to show signs of vigour and vitality, 


process every possible contingency against contamination and foreign substance © 
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the generous kindnessof Sir George Clarke’s speech to the 


> 


"  ——- ‘gasembled editors. Their common aim, he said, was the good of India, and much 


—  ~ they might differ on some matters, here was one—the prevention of plague— 
' ~~ -@n which they stood on common ground and could work shoulder to shoulder. 
Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak responded on behalf of the: editors, and we wish we 
could say that he rose to the occasion with a full measure of reciprocal sympathy. 
Unfortunately his tone was that of the politely unconvinced, and he hinted that 
‘the editors would work for the suppression of plague—but presumably along 
other lines.......... However, Monday’s demonstration cannot but have its 
‘good effects—even if it did not greatly promote inoculation, it would disarm 
a good deal of idle criticism; but the direct effects are also likely to be 
considerable. The spectacle of the infinite care and accuracy with 
which things are done at the. Pare] Laboratory is itself impressive and 


even to the least scientific mind conveys a sense of beneficence,” 


25. “The large gathering of mofussil editors who met at the Parel 
: oa Laboratory on Monday afternoon bears testimony to 
ses, ae great anxiety felt by the people to discover, if 
el possible, some adequate preventive of the scourge by 
which India has been afflicted for the past ten years. It was pleasing to note that 
such fierce opponents of inoculation as exist in Poona City should have come 
to get some fresh light on this matter, and also that the elaborate tests and 
experiments which the serum undergoes should be so plainly and easily demons- 
trated. The one feeling which we all have regarding inoculation is the 
regret that its deterrent effects seem to be so evanescent......... There was 
certain amount of pathos in the speech of His Excellency the Governor. His 
appeal evidently went home to the crowd of persons who were listening 
to his remarks,......... Asa leader of native thought and opinion the speech of 
Mr, Bal Gangadhar Tilak was a very welcome one. The popular idea has been 
that he was largely opposed to inoculation because it was a Government 
measure. But the way in which he enquired into everything on Monday 
showed that he had at least an open mind inthe matter; and his speech in 
reply to the Governor amply showed this. There is no reason to suppose that he 
would wish to see his countrymen decimated by disease if there are adequate 
means to alleviate their sufferings.......... There was something convincing in 
the tone in which he assured the Governor that in his efforts to lessen. the 
calamities of the people he would have their sympathies, and he felt that the 
exchange of ideas between Government and the people would help to achieve 
the object they all had at heart. He expressed a hope, in which we are sure all 
present joined, that in time plague would be eradicated from India,”’ 


26. His Excellency the Governor’s sympathetic speech to the mofussil 
editors at the Parel Laboratory deeply impressed the 

” Akhba'r-e-Soudagar (19), audience with the great anxiety and care which His 
22nd Jan. ; Kathidwa'r Times Excellency entertains for the public good. His Excel- 
(8), 20th Jan.; Khabardér Jency has recognised the importance of the support of 
(80), 24th Jan. the press in dispelling the deluded notions about the 
plague prophylactic prevailing among the uneducated 

masses, and he has called upon the native editors to help him in popularising 
inoculation. His Excellency remarked that although there might be honest 
difference of opinion between them and himself, still they should remember that 
at heart they were all working with the same end in view, viz., the public good. 
His Excellency also pointed out that the power and the responsibilities of the press, 
great enough in other countries, were still more so in India, newspapers being 
almost the only source on which the masses depended for information. His 
appeal, therefore, to the journalists to discharge their responsibilities conscien- 
tiously is worthy ofall attention, As a general rule every editor has a perfectly 
accurate idea of his duties; but it is deplorable that in the heat of controversy, 
pers holding extreme views go on indiscriminately criticising every act of 
overnment. Intelligent and sober-minded journalism can do much ‘o lead the 

. public aright and prevent all mnisunderstanding. As His Excellency very 
- properly advises, before editors publish anything they should try to make them- 
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sélves acquainted with all the facts of the case. It should be our duty, therefore, 
to eradicate the growing tendency amongst us to indulge in yellow journalism, ' 
which not only lowers our prestige, but is positively a public danger. 
The Kdthidwdr Times writes:—‘* It was indeed a happy idea of His Excel-. 
ency to invite the medical officers of the Native States ; and much good will come: 
of it, as the doctors have had a very valuable object-lesson to learn; and, besides’ 
these gentlemen can be more useful than journalists perhaps in helping Govern- 
ment to achieve the object aimed at. Consequently we welcome the suggestion 
made by His Excellency to convene a Medical Conference; but we. cannot: 
understand why it should be postponed till the next year, Such a 
Conference will surely be productive of great good, especially when there 
is a ruler of the type of Sir George Clarke to show them the right way.’’. 
The Khabarddr writes :—We are very fortunate in our sympathetic Governor 
under whose regime the campaign against plague is being pushed on in such a 
business-like manner. Under His Excellency’s encouragement, inoculation 
has lost much of its terrors for the public. The Medical Union, too, has at last 
awakened from its slumbers, But this is not enough. His Excellency should 
send a circular to the leaders of the various communities requesting them to 
assemble their followers and explain to tiem the advantages of inoculation. ] 


27. His Excellency the Governor invited all the editors of the 
Karnitak Vritta (101) Presidency to Bombay at state expense to show 
tok Dae” * them the method of preparing the plague serum and 
secure their co-operation in spreading its use among 
the people. His Excellency was all kindness and treated his guests very 
hospitably. We highly comimend His Excellency’s desire to popularise inocu- 
lation, but we think it will be long before the public resort to it of their 
own accord. However harmless the serum may be, it has created a panic 
in the hearts of the people, who have not yet forgotten the violence and 
coercion employed by ‘Government in the early days of the plague epi- 
demic. ‘lhe plague has at present lost much of its virulence, and experience 
has taught people that evacuation is more efficacious than inoculation. 
Inoculation is not on the same footing as vaccination which gives immunity 
from smali-pox for life. Government find that they cannot popularise their 
pet remedy through their own officials and hence this move to win the 
popular leaders over to their side. Trying to win the sympathy of popular 
leaders for such objects only will do no good. Unless they obtain the consent 
of the people in every public matter, it is very doubtful whether Government 
will ever be really popular, In these days when Government believe every 
newspaper to be seditious, it is strange that His Excellency should make an 
attempt to win over the editors to his side. ‘The sword of Damocles is always 
hanging over the heads of editors, and all suggestions at improvements made 
by them week after week are not attended to. Many grievances might be 
easily remedied by the District Officers inviting the editors and discussing the 
local problems with them. But at the present day an invitation from the 
District Officer means only a threat to the editor to be more careful in 
future. If His Excellency were to convene a conferenc? of editors and 
discuss with them important public questions affecting the people of this 
Presidency, it would go a great way to bridge the gulf between the rulers and 
the ruled, 


98. Government believe that inoculation is the only means, within the reach 
of all, of securing immunity from plague, but they do 
not wish to force it on any one. His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay is trying to popularise inoculation with the help of influ- 
ential leaders of the people and journalists by showing them how faultless the 
process of preparing the anti-plague vaccine is, A few days ago he showed the 
above process to the Bombay journalists. He has now announced that if the 
mofussil journalists would care to visit the Laboratory at Parel to witness the 
above process, their travelling expenses would be defrayed by Government. 
True statesmanship consists in inducing people to voluntarily adopt a new 
means of safety after having previously taken care to explain its utility and 
con 2294—7 


Vydpasi (167), L2th Jane 
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sneha bhenti anship, at least so far as the campaign against plague is concerned. 
> ‘If the same sympathetic policy be adopted by him also in other mat- 
> ~--—s-“* Sere, lls regime would undoubtedly become popular and productive of happi- 
‘Mess tothe people. Let us hope, for example, that His Excellency will be 
hy al ‘leased to inquire how much suffering is entailed upon the poor cultivators 
by the enhancement of the land assessment, the rigid methods of collect- 
ing it and the harassing working of the Forest regulations. Let him 
ascertain how many poor rayats fall victims to the pangs of hunger and how 
many head of cattle are carried off for want of fodder, and seek the help and 


©0-Operation of journalists in these matters also with a view to relieve the 
distress of the unfortunate masses. 
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Weare glad that our new Governor has shown that he posssses | 


29. We have received letters from Sdtdra stating that in certain villages 

in the Kard4d and Wa4lva talukas of that district the 
people are being harassed for refusing to submit them- 
selves to inoculation. They are given the option of 
either leaving their village within 72 hours or getting 
themselves inoculated. ‘The people are said to have 
wired to His Excellency the Governor protesting 


against the treatment meted out to them, but 
without obtaining redress. [The ' Bakul writes in a similar strain. 


The Pratod writes:—The Governor’s invitation to the mofussil editors to visit 
the Parel Laboratory is no doubt a move inthe right direction, but we are 
sorry to note that District Officers occasionally resort to coercion with a view to 
get people inoculated. People will continue to doubt the efficacy of inoculae 
tion so long as inoculated persons are known to die of plague. If inoculation 


is to become popular with the masses, the official class should try persuasion 
and never resort to coercion. | 


Alleged resort to coercion 
for popularising inoculation 
in the Satara District. 

Prabodh Chandrika (147), 
20th Jan.; Bakul (108), 
20th Jan.; Pratod (150), 
12th Jan. 


30. We rejoice to see that His Excellency has recognised the necessity of 


Suggestion that a Confer- 
ence of medical men to dis- 
cuss the subject of plague 
should be held as soon as 

ssihle. 

Bombay Samachar (66), 


taking the doctors into his confidence and to begin 
with has invited the medical officers of Native States 
to visit the Parel Laboratory. We trust His Excel- 
lency will advance a step further and take into his 
confidence all the medical practitioners in the Pre- 


sidency by inviting them in batches. The additional . 
work which this will entail on the Laboratory will be 
more than repaid by the good results secured. The doubts which some of the 
doctors have raised about the efficacy of inoculation should not be aliowed to remain 
unanswered. Their hollow character should, in the interests of the public, be 
exposed. For this purposea Conference at which both sides would be represented 
should be held. It is possibie that the use of the prophylactic is under certain 
conditions injurious; and in that case the Conference will be able to determine 
definitely under what circumstances it should or should not be used, It is, 
therefore, of great importance that such a Conference should be speedily convened. 
His Excellency told the medical officers from the Native States that he intended 
calling such a Conference next year for discussing the subject of malaria, 
cholera and other similar diseases of an epidemic character. No doubt the 
question of plague will then be discussed. But we should like to see a special 
Conference convened this year to discuss this question alone. We would here 
draw His Excellency’s attention to the great disadvantage under which the 


local medical practitioners lie on account of the Government Laboratories not 
being open to them, 


= ; 31. “The Medical Union of Bombay has done well in unanimously passing 
& The Bombay Medical Union ® resolution advising the public of this city to 
and inoculation. resort to inoculation, which is now considered to be 

Akhbar-e-Souddgar (19), almost a sure preventive against plague. Sir Bhal- 

2ist nore vet eon Bombay chandra Krishna, the chairman of the Union, delivered 

Memimener (OP), 2 dan. an address clearly showing that the serum, the 

process of preparing which has now been brought almost to the stage of perfection 


, 


2\st Jan. 
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27 
is calculated to bring about the best results. According to Sir Bhalchandra, 
there is now little or no risk to human health after inoculation, and he 
was supported in this theory by other well-known and trustworthy practi- 
tioners of Bombay.......... We agree with Captain Liston that. one cannot 
very well understand the position taken up by Dr. Nariman, when he in one 
breath declared that inoculation was prejudicial to the constitution of those 
who suffered from incipient phthisis, and in the next stated that whereas in- 
oculation saved four lives per thousand per annunr from plague, it destroyed 
two by inducing phthisis in those who are predisposed to it. Hven according 
to Dr. Narimans’ reasoning, there has been a saving of two lives, which ought 
to count for much. Dr. Nariman’s statistics are, we are afraid, not very 
reliable.......... He was, however, treading on safe ground when he advised 
Europeans and well-to-do Parsis not to bother themselves with inoculation, 
since it is now a well-established fact that those who live in sanitary localities 
and well-ventilated houses do not run any risk of infection. Inoculation is 
meant for the masses only, and it is the masses only who ought to be induced 
to undergo the operation, which is as simple as it is painless,......... If strong 
committees are appointed all over the country, like those in Poona, for tie 
purpose of fighting the plague, there is every chance of our getting rid of the 
pest within reasonable time. As His Excellency the Governor has so ably and 
earnestly led the crusade, let him not rest content until he has thoroughly 
roused the medica! profession and the public to a sense of their duty.” 
[The Bombay Samdchaér writes:—The Bombay Medical Union deserves the 
thanks of the public for strengthening the hands of His Excellency in his 
attempts to popularise inoculation as a preventive against plague. The verdict 
it has passed in favour of the plague prophylactic is valuable inasmuch as 
it has been arrived at after long deliberation. ‘The appeal made by the Union 
to the public of Bombay to resort freely to inoculation is a timely one; and 
we trust that due consideration will be paid to it. (The paper then examines 
in detail the various theories propounded by Dr. Sorab Nariman at the meeting 
of the Union and refuses to believe that the frequency of suicides and the 


prevalence of phthisis among the Parsis have anything todo with the injection 
of the plague prophylactic.) | 


32. ‘*A strong-minded ruler sweeps away more anomalies in a month than 
can be expected from easy-going administrators, who 
Abolition of medical in- prefer the policy of treating vexed questions to be so 
— at the bunders in many ‘ ie facts,” Take, for instance, the medical 
ombay. inspection of outgoing passengers at the Bomba 
Pace A creme Bor on bunders. Inspection on all the Railway lines ab 
Samachér (66), 24th Jan,; Stopped ages ago, but this bwnder inspection was 
Akhba@r-e-Soudegar (19), continued with unique persistence. Only a few weeks 
21st Jan. ago we drew the special attention of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke to this long standing grievance 
and pointed out how the cry of the harassed passengers had long remained a 
cry in the wilderness. The public will be extremely pleased to learn that His 
Excellency has taken prompt action in the matter, and that it has just been 
announced that this inspection will at once be discontinued, On behalf of the 
thousands of poor people who were the greatest sufferers in the matter we 
most sincerely thank Sir George Clarke for having redressed this wrong.’ 
[The Bombay Samdchdar writes :—As medical eXamination was abolished long 
ago on the railways and in the case of passengers bound for Europe and pil- 
grims proceeding to Mecca, its continuance in the case of the passengers on coast- 
_ing steamers was looked upon as anomalous and vexatious. Representations were 
made in the past, but the Local Government seemed powerless to do anything 
in the matter. By recognising the justice of the complaints and by abolishing 
the inspection at the bunders His Excellency Sir George Clarke has greatly 
enhanced the value of the exertions he is making to protect the people from the 
ravages of plague. This measure is one of the fruits of His ixcellency’s 
laudable efforts to come into direct contact with the people, and it will serve 
as an encouragement tothe people to approach him freely. Lhe Akhbar-e- 
Souddgar also writes in an appreciative tone of His Excellency’s measure. | 
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pvernmen seem. now determined to: shelve. the Proolains 

| of 1858, and to wrest all the privileges of the 

jaweabiding Jains. The Sametshikhar chapter has 

of the a! not yet been closed when reports are in the air that 
the Pavagadh Hil the Pavagadh Hill near Champ§nir is to be leased. 
(Panch Mahéls) to a Euro- Qn this Hill there exist not only Jain: temples but 
Fae (182) 19th Jan, . #180 Hindu temples and Pirs’ Darghas. For some 
time past English Companies have been prospecting — 


‘mecessfully for manganese in the neighbourhood of Champénir; and some of 


the prospectors have come upon traces of copper in the vicinity of Pavagadh. 
As gold and copper are generally believed to exist side by side, a European 
firm intends to lease the whole of this Hill, Either in connection with this or 
for other reasons, His Excellency the Governor goes to Pavagadh about the 
25th instant. We hope a deputation will wait upon Sir George Clarke and 
explain tohim the holy character of the Hill. Most of the Jain temples on the 
Pavagadh Hill belong to the sect of the Digambers. We hope, therefore, that 
Sheth Maneckchand, the leading Digamber, being thus forewarned, will take 
the necessary steps to prevent a lease of the Hill being ¢ granted to any European 
firm. Again, an attempt may be made to persuade us to believe that the 
leasing of the Hill would not interfere with our religion. But what guarantee 
is there that it would not? The lessees will try to make the most of their 
privilege and wherever they see signs of gold or copper they will not desist from 
prospecting. Besides, mere digging is not enough; blasting is also necessary 
for the success of prospecting operations. We need not be surprised if the 
temples topple over through the shocks from the explosions. Besides, the work- 
men employed would belong to all sorts of castes and consequently the sanctity 
of the place would be gone, 


34. ‘* We have every desire to value and appreciate the usefulness of the 
efforts which His Excellency Sir George Clarke is 

What are the duties of making to cultivate the loyal friendship and co- 
ae _ towards =the operation of the Indian press....... When from all 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 23ra Parts of the country comes the cry of the persecution 
Jan., Eng. ools. : of the vernacular press, the repeated efforts which 
Sir George Clarke is making to introduce an element 

of trust in them must be looked upon with genuine gratification.......... We 
for our own part would very much like to endorse the admirable sentiments 
he expressed in his exhortation to the editors. He is not one of those misguided 
Anglo-Indians who look upon the growing influence of the press with alarm 
and indignation.......... Meanwhile, we wish to express our doubt whether the 
power of the press even in India, for good or for ill, is as great as it is supposed 
tobe. Itis possible by circulating false news to poison the minds of the readers, 


but even here we do not know if the lethargic readers can be roused into action 


to the extent believed by Sir George “Clarke. In fact, it seems to us 
that Government are exaggerating the importance of the press. A foolish 
scribe writes some nonsense and gets a foolish printer to publish it. He 
does not very likely boast of an audience of even five hundred ocgasional 
readers, Lo! Government conjure up the bogey of a possible rebellion 
and forthwith send the editor and the printer to prison. ‘The sympathies 
of the people are at once excited. We are afraid that the repetition of 
this folly is at the bottom of the enormous circulation of the gutter press 
in India.......... If, however, Government really believe in the power of the 
press, they commit the further error of not paying heed to even sound 
criticisms based on indisputable facts. If Government had shown equal 
solicitude in carefully noting genuine grievances as set forth by the press, they 
would have won for themselves a reputation for fair-mindedness and love of 
justice which they do not at present have. We can give many instances where 
a due regard for the ventilation of grievancesin the press would have allayed 
public feeling. But unfortunately that has not been the case. If Sir George 
Clarke desires that his valuable advice should not be lost upon the editors, he 
could do no better than ask the’ gentlemen at the Secretariat, who take the 
press cuttings, not to hunt so much for seditious articles as to bring to his 
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notice every grievance the press ventilates and give his best attention to them. 
A journal which knows that the Government will take due note of’ whatever is 
set forth in its columns will be more inclined to weigh carefully the words it 
uses, or verify the statements it publishes, than one which knows that its 
appeals fall only on deaf ears, save when it is a question of sanctioning prose- 
cutions under section 124-4 or 153-A of the Penal Code. As a journalist, 
Sir George Clarke must be aware of this and we hope that in the course of his 
career he will give sufficient proof that he realises the responsibility of Govern- 
ment towards the press.”’ | 


35. ‘The treatment accorded to the Punjab editors charged with sedition 
under sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal 
Appeal for equal treatment Code brought about an agitation in the press which, 


— and Indian we are glad to say, has borne some fruit. Mr. Morlev 


Karachi Chronicle(7), 17th ‘as been pleased to issue a notice that unless 
Jan. there is a probability of the prisoner being violent or 
escaping from police custody, no editor under 
trial for sedition need be hand-cuffed.. There will, therefore, be no hand- 
cufing of editors in future, but hand-cuffing is not all. The treatment 
accorded to Indian editors is something very different from that accorded to 
the English editors, and we shall be glad if the same consideration be shown 
to all editors acknowledging the sway of one and the same Government. 
Political prisoners ought to be treated as first class misdemeanants and 
Mr. Morley should kindly see that this is done. Will he, however, rise to the 
occasion r’’ 


*36. ‘Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s resignation of the high office of Lieutenant- 


i Governor of the Punjdéb has been seized by the 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson as Anolo-Indian press as an occasion for pronouncing 
on Se high eulogies on him and hi He h 
Gujarati (25), 26th Jan,, ‘NS eulogies and his career. He has been 
Eng. cols. described as a great and brilliant administrator 
, and a good deal more has been written about him 
in the same strain.......... He held the portfolio of the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural and the Home Departments for three years during the three most 
eventful years of Lord Curzon’s régime. Then vas reached the climax in his 
official career when he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjib. In 
this responsible position he has been tried and found wanting. Intense sym- 
pathy with the cultivating classes has been claimed for him on the eve of his 
departure from India and he has been complimented on his firm determination 
in connection with a most high-handed, ill-advised and unjust measure of his 
administration. ‘The first claim few will be disposed to concede, because it is 
well-known that the Canal Colonies Act gave rise to an amount of discontent 
which he had not the knowledge, insight and sympathy to understand aright 
and counteract by a sympathetic consideration of the grievances of the popu- 
lation concerned. As the official head of his province he was largely respon- 
sible for the wide-spread dissatisfaction which his legislative and other measures 
called forth in many parts of the Punja4b. He was unableto deal with the 
Frankenstein he had raised by his harsh measures and culpable disregard of the 
complaints that were universally made. What was still more inexcusable 
was the high-handed measures he adopted for retrieving the gross blund- 
ers of his administration in willing response to the irresponsible demands of a 
violent and unscrupulous section of the Anglo-Indian press and biased local 
officials. ‘The deportations that he recommended for maintaining his own 
reputation and that of his administration would be sufficient to tarnish the fair 
name of even a still more capable or renowned administrator. Then followed 
the Rawalpindi prosecutions with all their cruel persecutions of innocent men 
and the painful disclosures they made regarding the ways of the Police. 
They are enough to still further darken a career already marked with a huge 
and indelible stain.”’ | 


37. ‘It will be news to many that for years past Government have been 

3 offering substantial prizes to those members of the 

Suggestions to encourage Indian Services who pass certain examinations in. tire 
the study of the vernaculurs Oriental languages. The object of offering such 


~—s — porn 23rd honoraria was most laudable....... .. Government, 
7 a ? eg : 
ca ns cols. however, do not seem to have been satisfied with 


the results hitherto achieved........... They seem to 
Con 2294—8 
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- |anguages are not to 


re unsatisfactory because the prizes offered were not 
They have, therefore, recently announced in a Reso- 
nerement in these already sumptuous honoraria. As 
, the object is laudable.......... But Oriental studies. 
sme a ar Faculty, and there is little fear of this mine of 
neglected. Under these circumstances we do not see the necessity 
' oft ne Indian Government throwing away thousands of rupees on the 
ment of the study of Oriental languages among Civilians. Oriental 
te mastered by dilletante and spasmodic labour. 


They demand the exercise of the highest talents and absorbing industry. And 
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even then one can touch only the fringe. NoI.C.S., be he a veritable intel- 


lectual colossus, can, during his exacting official career, afford to devote 
himself effectively to such studies.'' What is usually done is that a munshe or a 


‘shastri is called in, some sort of study is made, an easy examination passed, the 


honorarium gleefully pocketed, an eternal leave of the language taken, and 
no One is the better for it. The whole thing, in fact, is a strange anomaly ; 
but it is still respected, on account of its ‘age’ we suppose. But we think the 
time has come when it should cease to be. If so many thousands are to be 
given away, will they not be more usefully spent and to somo practical purpose 
if directed towards the encouragement of the vernaculars? We are aware that 
every Civilian has to passa kind of examination in some vernacular. But 
we all know what that means. The blunders of English Civilians when 
they essay to speak in any vernacular have become a bye-word.......... 
We humbly suggest, therefore, that these fat honoraria should be offered for 
the study of the vernaculars. Our object in doing so is not merely academical. 
It may seem strange, but we are convinced that one of the causes of the present 
unrest in India is the lamentable ignorance of the vernaculars among British 
officials. As far as communication (not official) with the natives is concerned 
it is a huge dumb show and pantomine combined, The official, therefore, does 
not understand the peopie. The old Civilians did because they used to master 
the vernaculars. This knowledge of the vernaculars is an important factor 
when the administration of a large continent like India happens to be in the 
hands of an alien rave. It isa pity Government have not hitherto taken up 
this subject seriously. [Here the paper dwells with appreciation un the mastery 
of the vernaculars acquired by Mr. ©. A. Kincaid, I. C,S., Sessions Judge, 
Poona, and then adds:—] Such knowledge of the vernaculars on the part 
of British officials will act like a talisman on the present unrest. One of 
the best things Government can do is to encourage, aye! even insist upon, 
thorough study of the vernaculars among the English officials......... A fair 
knowledge of the vernaculars will enable the East and the West to meet. We 
trust our suggestion will be given a fair hearing. or years’ these 
thousands have simply been thrown away. If Government will utilise them 
for encouraging among the white otficials a thorough knowledge of the verna- 


culars, we will be the last to grudge the expenditure even if the present - 


number of honoraria is doubled.’’ 


3°. Commenting on a representation submitted to the Government of 
A a Bombay by the subordinates of the Revenue Depart- 
PA a oka aad mee Baresi ment in the Surat District praying for a revision of 
subordinates of the Surat their salaries, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—We are 
Ueoaies for a revision oftheir confident that the Government of Sir George Clarke 
salarics. : 4. Will extend sympathetic help to these low-paid ser- 
wee (1% yvants who are plunged in the miseries of tr and 
starvation. With the scanty pay earned after incessant 

hard work these people find it extremely difficult to maintain themselves and their 
families, If there is any Government department which is advancing on the 
path of reform.at a snail's pace, it is the Revenue Department. It is surprising 
to learn that the present scales cf pay were fixed so far back as forty years ago, 
when there was neither plague nor famine and the cost of living was very 


moderate. But times are very much altered now, and the cost of living 
has gone up more than three hundred per cent. ; and in the case of poor families - 


there is no margin for saving and the death of the bread-winners at once reduces 
them to destitution, We trust, therefore, that the Government of Sir 
ee Clarke will give speedy relief to the memorialists from the Surat 
istrict, ee | 
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89. Although the recommendation of the Committee, recently appointed 
by the Bombay Government, for reducing the num- 
ber of liquor and toddy shops in the town and island 
irre aga tie Committee, of Bombay is one that would give satisfaction to the 
Bombay Casa ae ‘or local Temperance Society, there are certain practical 
reducing the nomber of questions arising therefrom which deserve careful 
liquor and toddy shops in @onsideration. It is difficult to believe that a reduc- 
ra se _—? tion in the number of shops will by itself lessen the 
| -e-Souddgar (19), : ; 
22nd Jan.: Jém-eJansheg Consumption of liquor. The only result of such 
(29), 24th Jan. reduction will be to increase the profits of those 
_ shops which are retained, at the expense of those that 
are closed. The most important point to be considered in this connection 
is the lot of those, who having adopted the profession of liquor-shop keepers 
from their birth will now be cut off from their moorings. We understand 
that the Municipal Commissioner as well as the native members on the Com- 
mittee had suggested to Mr. Hatch that the reduction should be gradual and 
that it should be carried out in such a manner as not to cast adrift upon the 
world those who were wholly dependent upon this business for. their livelihood, 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Hatch will take this suggestion into consideration. We 
further suggest that those who have obtained licenses for life should be allowed 
to continue the business till their death. [The Jdam-e-Jamshed writes:— 
Although we would like to see the evil of drink effectually checked in Bombay, 
we are afraid that it will be impossible to do so by one stroke of the pen. The 
reduction in the number of liquor shops will by no means be followed by a 
corresponding diminution of drunkenness in the city. The true remedy lies in 
properly educating the public mind against tle-~ase of strong drinks and the 
Opening of shops for the sale of less harmful beverages than country liquor. 
Tea and coffee houses should be opened especially in those localities where 
drunkenness prevails on a large scale.] 


, Comments on the recom- 


40, ‘Theoretically we approve of the system of the Record of Rights. 

But there are great practical difficulties in the way 

Suggestion to hand over Sucha system to be successful must not only be 
gl Right to a ve thorough but faultlessly correct, especially if the 
gistration Department. record is to be accepted'as evidence in law courts. 
Mahraita (9), 19th Jan, But we cannot persuade ourselves to believe that the 
record will have that character so long as it is entrast- 

ed to village officers. -These officers are now supposed to do all the original 
work, the Mamlatdar being only able to take a percentage test. ‘his 
precaution, however, is hardly sufficient to ensure the correctness of the record. 
In the first place the ordinary village people have neither the knowledge 
nor the requisite enthusiasm for promptly securing a record of their 
title. Secondly, the village accountant is generaliy an uneducated man, 
who may in many cases fail to understand the spirit of the system or may 
abuse or pervert it from corrupt motives....... Of course, the village account- 
ant will be expected by Government to act honestly and strictly in accordance 
with law. But it must be remembered that that will be merely a pious wish. 
Under these circumstances it will be a mistake to suppose that the record could 
be prepared satisfactorily with the agency of the village officers. ‘There will be 
greater chances of the system being satisfactorily worked if the co-operation of 
village Panchayats could be secured for the purpose....... But the Panchayats 
are yet only in the dim distance. In the meanwhile the sama result might be 
secured, though indifferently, by the work of the Record of Rights being handed 
over to Sub-Registrars. These are trained men and may be supposed to learn and 
do the business in question much better than village officers. ‘here is also an- 
other and a very good reason why the preparation of the record should be entrusted 
to the Registration Department. Most of the transactions relating to immoveable 
property and involving change of possession or title cannot be completed and 
are not valid except by registration. And the convenience is obvious‘of 
keeping the allied duties of such registration and of noting the mutations in the 
title to agricultural land in the same hands. It would be more easy to check 
the two records by cross reference on the same spot, and the work of supervision 
and inspection must gain in efficiency. Wedonot know that there could be 


z josal and we hope Mr. Ourtis 
, bis” ' ¥ vantages of a correct record of 
doth to tl von ¢ and the people, are great; but if it is to be 


th character of presumptive evidence in law courts, the 
a atest safecuards for its correctness and efficiency will have to be devised. 
>. “his means, of course, additional establishment, but this is not a matter in which 
aol mey could be wisely stinted.” er 
¥ _- 41, Of late, some sensation has been caused in Bombay over the practice 
eae Of insisting upon thumb-impressions from parties 
6 i ‘then densities presenting documents for being registered. The law 
of ‘tad | tiemb-ins vesions 2° it stands leaves the matter entirely to the discretion 
So. cs meaaeaentlon with the of the Registrar. It is only fair to infer that it is 
registration of documents in meant that the power to demand thumb-im pressions 
Bombay. ae SS documents to be registered should be exercised 
om yaucemee °%), only in the case of persons entirely unknown or 
illiterate. But we know that much bitter feeling has 
been caused by the impressions being demanded from 
well-known citizens. Thumb-impressions are not obligatory on Europeans, and 
ce. pleaders and solicitors are also exempted from them. We can fully realise the 
= responsibilities and difficulties of the Registration Department. But when this 
; matter is left to the discretion of the Registrar, we fear he is stepping beyond 
his discretion when he insists upon thumb-impressions from citizens of position. 
‘Discretion’ connotes the idea that all persons are not to be treated alike. We 
request the Registrar to act with more thoughtfulness in the matter. It would 
be well if it were made a rule that when a party produces a pleader or a solicitor 
oa to certify to his identity, he should be exempted from giving his thumb- 
e. 2) impression. 
y 42. * The public will be surprised to learn that at the instance of the Punjdb 
| Government, Mr. Rattigan, their Legal Remem- 
,_ Comments on Apo Rawal- brancer, appeared before Mr. Justice Robertson to move 
sg ge oe (7), the Court to expunge the passage from Mr. Martin- 
17th Jan, -eau’s judgment in the Rawalpindi cases containing 
| strictures on the Police. The result of the applica- 
tion is not known, but the motion appears so preposterous as to make us wonder 
why it has been put forward at all. After a careful and patient enquiry 
extending over some months, Mr. Martineau came to the conclusion that the 
doings of the Police in the above cases were not without serious reproach and 
we had thought that as a result of this finding by an impartial Judge especially 
appointed to try the cases, the Police would be severely dealt with, but what do 
we find instead ? We leave it to the reader to judge what impression will be 
created on him by the course which that Government have adopted. 
Already the public is losing confidence in the bureaucracy, particularly in 
cases where the people and the Police are arrayed on opposite sides and the 
present action of the Punjab Government will only help on that process, ”’ 


43. The editor of Yugdntar has been sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
— er eee imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 1,000. _ The 
niegeantion—and-the—Magie- Magistrate in his judgment directs that the writings 
trate’s interdiction of the {for which the editor was prosecuted should not be 
publication of the incrimi- given any publicity while reporting the proceedings 
nating article. in the case. We doubt the legality of the Magis- 
— Fo (Aer), 20 ean trate’s order. ‘he only means, however, by which the 
| people can form an opinion as to whether the writings are seditious or not would 
be a.perusal of them; but now they have been debarred from doing so. We 
are informed that the office of the Navshakiz has been searched, It is clear 
from the attitude of Government towards the native papers that they want to 
check the growth of the sentiment of nationality among Indians, but in our 
opinion it is impossible to succeed in this object. 


44, A Mahad (Kolaba) correspondent of the VYéhdri writes :—A crowded 

a ee meeting of the inhabitants of Mahdd was held 
Alleged effect of a boycott some time ago to protest against the stringent enforce- 
“ ie CK ra in‘Makéd ment of forest’ regulations. Among the speakers 
"Vshévi (162), s0th Jan, Were some Mahdrs. At this meeting it was resolved 


efi. . to send a deputation to wait upon the Conservator of 
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Forests, and to request him to make some concessions to the people. This was 
accordingly done ; but the Conservator expressed his inability to meet the wishes 
of the deputation. Thereupon it was resolved to boycott all those who were 
connected with the Forest Department and this has had an immediate effect, 
the prayers of the people have been granted and there are no more prosecutions 
of people for infringing forest laws. The people of other districts should follow 
this example. we ae! 


45. A Kardchi correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :-—“The 
frequency with which readers of newspapers come 
Alleged frequency of mur- across reports of murder cases in which a Khoja 
onde the Khoja vom- figures either as the murderer or the murdered per- 
" Bind Gasette (16), 2ist £08 18 surprising. What is more astonishing is that 
Jan, in the majority of cases both the murderer and the 
murdered person are Khojas. One fails to see the 
reason for the frequency of this horrible crime in a community which hardly 
numbers half a lakh of souls........... In previous years offences of this nature 
were heard of rarely—once every two or three years. Of late they have become 
more frequent. The murder cases in Bombay, about six years ago, when 
four Khojas were wantonly attacked by their caste-fellows and two of them 
died immediately, are quite fresh in the mindsof many. This was followed by 
the murder at Nagalpore in Cutch. Soon after that people were shocked by 
the news of a Khoja’s wife having poisoned her husband at Jundgadh in 
Kathidwér. These, together with the murder by a Khoja at Limri, the 
poisoning of two Khojas at Talhar in Sind, the murder of a Khoja at 
Bombay and of another at Kardchi, make up the chapter of this 
horrible tale up to the end of i907. As if this was not enough, the 
Sdnj Vartamdn of the 15th instant reports the murder of a Memon boy at 
Jasdan in which four Khojas stand charged with the crime. This long list of 
horrible deeds, most of which were committed in cold blood, is sufficient 
evidence that in this small community there exist persons who have little respect 
for the lives of others. The worst of the matter is that in most cases the cul- 
prits escape scot-free. It isin the discovery of the cause of these frequent 
murders that the remedy lies. Surely if H. H. the Aga Khan, who isthe 
enlightened head of the Khoja community, were to take steps in the matter, the 
evil would considerably Jessen, and we might before long hear no more of such 
-erimes among the Khojas. The authorities also should investigate the 
matter independently.” 


46, ‘The publication of Income-tax lists in Sukkur has created a great 
ee aT sensation in the town. ‘The assessments are consi- 
abrorteal increase in the in. red very arbitrary end abnormally excessive. The 
come tax assessment at intensity of dissatisfaction can easily be gauged from 
Sukkur (Sind). the fact that more than half the number of assessees 
Sind Journal (17), 28rd have appealed against the assessment...,...... We 
oa hope that justice will be done to the aggrieved parties. 
It may mean a small loss of income to Government, but they can well afford 
to forego it and thereby secure the good-will of the people. Owing to the 
prevailing scarcity, a heavy assessment is bound to prove oppressive in the case 
of persons drawing moderate incomes. When Government raised the limit of 
the taxable minimum, it was intended to give relief to the middle olass.......... 
Under the vigilant eye of Lord Curzon, undue zeal on the part of assessing 
officers was kept under proper check. It was he, we believe, who issued 
a notification warning them not to sacrifice the interests of the people for the 
sake of showing better receipts. We think a similar warning is again 
necessary to keep over-zealous ollicers under due restraint.” 


47, The dissatisfaction at the kind of men selected for Honorary Magis- 
Asien: Giienadtini tracies in Sind is daily on the increase........-. It is 
‘bein eps eg surely incumbent on Government to exercise the utmost 
Honorary Magistracies in are in the appointment of porsons to these responsible 


Sind. posts; but this, we are constrained to say, is not 
hae (54), 10th Jan, generally done, especially in the mofussil. Only a 
e COIS. 


few of those that hav’ been made Honorary Magis- 
CON 2294——9 
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nthe satiate ‘qualifications; the majority of them are ninnies 
"es to be regretted, their morale is wretched, They 
very little confidence. and respect from the people. They use 
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nes : : " ber powers mostly to compass their private ends and stick at no means, 


unscrupulous, If it were 


possible to lay bare the truth, what 


: aisbolioal acts would not be ascribed to some of the Honorary Magistrates | This 
is ech to be wondered at, when men of inferior intellectual and moral. qualities 


are appointed to these honorary offices. The result is quite the reverse of that 
‘contemplated by Government. Justice is not furthered, “but defeated. We 
wish the Siakiteslonet | in Sind gave his earnest thought to the subject and 
removed the cause of the complaint which, he will see, is real.” 


48. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal:—“‘ Has anybody 
iii cle. noticed what extraordinary things are observable 
methods of work of Mr. Fox. 12 the Court of Mr. Fox? So far as public 
LO.S., Sub-Divisional Ma. Opinion goes, Mr, Fox has become notoricus for the 
gistrate, Lérkéna (Sind). most irregular way in which he discharges both his 
‘ Sind Journal (17), 23rd Revenue and Judicial duties. Revenue work remains 
7 in arrears for extraordinarily long periods. The hear- 
ing of judicial and income tax appeals at unearthly hours seems to have become 
the order of the day. Much activity is displayed as soon as the sun sets. 
Mr. Fox holds his Court from 7 P.M. to 12 p.m. It may be imagined what must 
be the lot of poor litigants and witnesses, who sit unsheltered in the open spaces 
in the Magistrate’s Camp in these cold days.....-... . How many hearings 
it takes for each case to be ‘disposed of can be known from the record. But 
instances are not wanting in which criminal cases have dragged on in Mr. Fox’s 
Court for 7 or 8 months and have at last been transferred to other Courts. 


_The mischief appears to lie in the fact that no one looks into the Revenue or 


Judicial ‘ Daftar’ of Assistant Collectors and Sub-Divisional Magistrates.......... 
Mr, Fox no doubt tries to dive deep into the matters before him, but the 
extraordinary manner in which he does it cannot be tolerated any further. It 
is hoped the authorities will lose no time to point out to such Magistrates the 
importance of doing their work regularly and expeditiously.” 


49, ‘Complaints from the publics of Karachi about the inefficiency of the 
Police come to us so often that we have made it a 
Alleged frequency of thefts point to institute thorough inquiries before referring 
at Karéchi and the inability 9 the matter in these columns. We must also confess 
of the Police to trace them. mi 
Phonic (13), 18th Jan.; that the authorities are so backward to mend matters 
| Sind Gazette (16), 17th Jan. When their attention is drawn to the grievances of the 
public that our first impulse always is to remain 
silent rather than cry out in wilderness. For some time past we have been 
hearing of frequent raids of thieves in the Thanai Street of the Market Quarter 
of Karachi. But we hoped that the authorities would take the necessary steps 
specially because one of the thefts was in respect of property worth about Rs. 2,000 
and was duly reported to them. Unfortunately, however, the Police have been 
sleeping, as they appear to do in the case of the Khoja murder which took place 
in broad day-light. Ihe thieves and burglars have not been slow to take full 
advantage of this disgraceful state of affairs, as the petition of the inhabitants of 
the Thanai Street to the Collector of Karachi will show. It is nota little strange 
that the Police did not put in their appearance on any of the occasions referred 
to in the petition even on very loud alarms being raised. Now that the 
attention of our good and energetic Collector has been drawn to the matter, we 
fee] confident that he will take the necessary steps at once to lash the Police 
into a proper sense of duty.” [In noticing the petition referred to above the Sind 
Gazette writes :—‘‘It appears that on the 8th instant property valued at Rs. 2,000 
was stolen from the house of a resident of the Thanai Street. The matter was 
duly reported to the Police at once, but they have not yet been able to obtain 
the slightest clue about tho culprits, Since then thieves have been quite regular 
in their nocturnal visits to the neighbourhood. A resident of the street states 


. that during the last fortnight not once has a Policeman been seen in the street 
_ even after loud alarms had been raised,”’ ] 


85. 
Education. 


50. “A Teacher” writes to the Gujardti Punch:—I understand that 
! Government have declared the present to be a famine 
A plea for the grant of 


tion elt year and sanctioned the grant of grain compensation 
a se. et allowance to their servants in all sane. 4 It is, 


‘schools and for an increase however, not clear why this allowance is withheld 


of their pay. from the low paid teachers in primary schools 
oe Punch (27), 19th yy have no other source of income. Itis true 


that they are maintained from Local Funds; but 
there is no reason why they should be deprived of the benefit of this 
concession, for even in famine years, when Government remit land revenue, 
the Local Fund cess is collected from the cultivators. It is hoped that Govern- 
ment will take pity on this ill-paid class of their servants and arrange for their 
being paid the allowance. It may also be borne in mind that the teachers 
in the municipal schools in all districts are in receipt of this allowance, We 
leave it to Government to imagine how difficult it is for two persons to subsist 
on Rs. 7 amonth, Again, it appears, to our misfortune, that the question of 
raising the minimum pay of teachers from seven to ten rupees has been shelved 
although Government had held out hopes in that direction, But as the 
low sound of a toy bugle is lost in the loud tones of the horn, so the claims of the 
poor teacher have been swallowed up by those of the high officials, If, there- 
fore, Government want to ameliorate the condition of teachers in primary 
schools, it is very necessary that their pay should be raised at the earliest 
opportunity. 


Railways. 


51, “The Railway Conference which lately sat at Simla has just sub- 
mitted its report to the Government of India. Only 
Comments on the recom- avery brief summary of it has been wired from 


mendations of the Railway Qaloutta and it is impossible to review the 
Conference. 


Sénj Vartamdn (36), 20th Teport as a whole, We hope there will not be 
Jan., Eng. cols any unconscionably long delay in its publication. 
But there is one recommendation of the Confererice 
which callsfor a prompt protest from the public because it is exceedingly 
unfair, The Conference recommends that :—(1) the entire cost of the Railway 
Police should be borne by Government, (2) that there should be an increase 
in the strength of the force, (3) that running trains should carry Policemen 
for the suppression of train robberies and of outrages on unprotected female 
passengers. ‘The last two recommendations have not come too soon. Outrages 
on females have become so scandalously frequent that the failure of the 
Railway authorities to check them may almost be called criminal. 
These two recommendations will be heartily welcomed by the travelling public, 
and we only hope there will be no half-heartedness in carrying them out, We 
are sorry we have not a word to say in favour of the first. Io fact, it has come 
upon us asa painful surprise. Why, pray, should Government pay the entire 
cost? Railways are undoubtedly a great boon, though not an unalloyed 
blessing, but they are the outcome of foreign capital; all profits go out of the 
country, nay! the Government of India have guaranteed a certain rate of 
interest to the foreign shareholders. Surely, this ought to satisfy everybody. 
Under these circumstances to ask Government to bear ‘the entire cost of the 
Police’ is certainly very unfair.......... On the face of it the recommendation 
is unfair, and we hope the people will send forth a timely protest against it.” 


52. There is much food for reflection in what the writer of the letter 
in the Civil and Military Gazette on the recent _ 
Measures necessary forthe collision on the North-Western Railway on Christ-  - 
prevention of accidents on mas day says, and considering the gravity of the 
Indian Railways, ; hese 2 rte ; : 
Railway Times (15), 18th Tecent disasters, it is time something were done to 
Jou prevent similar occurrences in future. We have 
time and again had occasion to refer to one of the 


causes enumerated by the writer, viz., overwork of the runing staff, It is only 
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€ pees men work till their flagging : energies 
unequal to the proper and efficient performance of the important 


s, 


by ye hours are the rule on our railways, especially in the 
Zo earn a few extra rur 


z . 
. 


: veo work, nature can stand it no longer, and the men are 
obliged:to apply for rest in the shape of trips off, etc. Even this concession 
is frequently denied them, and they are told that they must meet the exigencies 
of. the service and are expected in the busy season to go out whenever required. 
lf they refuse, they often become marked men. With a system such as this in 
gary we maintain, the safe working of our railways is an impossibility. 
Whatever lengthened periods of rest men may have at a stretch, they 
cannot have similar lengthened periods of excessive work. Work and rest 
must be reasonably regulated, and if this is not done, injury to the men 
themselves as well as to otherg must be the result. That drivers, guards and 
firemen do go out when they should not is only a truism we are all acquainted 
with. How then are the duties of these men performed?’ The guard tells the 
driver he is overworked and desires to have sore rest and sleep—and he accord- 
ingly sleeps in his brake. On the other hand, the men on the engine likewise 
are human and need rest. The driver tells his fireman that he is going to 
have ‘forty winks,’ and asks him to be careful. Thus the engine is frequently 
in the sole charge of the ‘ Jack,’ who also in turn has his ‘forty winks.’ For 
the engine to be in the sole charge of one man, under such pressure of work as 
the busy season entails, is a serious matter, and we not unfrequently see the man 
on the look-out dozing at his post, especially in the small hours of the morning, 
after many previous hours of work and vigilance. Who can blame him 
for this under such conditions ? Is not the responsibility rather on some one 
else? Then let us look at our wayside stations. Round a blazing fire you see the 
pointsmen and porters sitting and warming their shivering and bloodless frames. 
Next peep into the station room, and you see the light lowered and can see no 
human being within. Look about and you discern a heap, either on the 
counter or on the floor, covered up witha dirty patched-up razai. Shout out 
for the-Station Master, and a low stifled gruut greets your ears from the 
direction of the‘aforesaid heap, which does not even move for all itis worth. 
When atrain is announced as leaving the next station, the Mucadum often 
manipulates the levers and gives ‘the beats, by order of the ‘heap’ on the 
floor. Or, after several repetitions of the warning, the ‘heap’ at length moves 
itself quiveringly towards the instrument and gives the acknowledgment, and 
then immediately collapses on the floor again. This is no exaggeration, but a 
picture true to life. And in such hands as these do the public trust their 
lives, and the Company their rolling-stock—the lives of the employés, of 
course, being a secondary consideration. ‘The time has come when this sort of 
thing must stop, and it is to be hoped the Railway Board will, like the Board 
of Trade at Home, call fora statement of the hours of work of all railway 
employés, ‘There are also other matters that might be attended tc for the 
prevention of such disasters, Thus, for instance,a more powerful headlight 
might be introduced without delay. There are several such lights in use on 
the American and some of the English railways, which throw a powerful flash 
toa distance of over a mile ahead. One of these lights has, we hear, been 
given a trial at Lahore, and one would like to know whether it was approved 
and ifso, why the North-Western Railway has not thought of adopting it 


.for their engines. There are other modern devices likewise which tend to 


minimise the chances of collisions and these should all be given an immediate 
trial.” 


53. Complaints are being made for a long time past of thefts of goods sent 

by rail, but it is to be regretted that the Railway autho- 

Complaint about the rities have not yet thought of taking measures for 
“— od wet) 1d om their prevention. We believe that the perpetrators 
yap ds “eof these thefts are no other than railway servants. 
Without their collusion it would be impossible for 

any outsider to tamper with parcels and packages successfully. As trades- 
men deliver packages and parcels in charge of responsible authorities at 


37 


‘the stations, it naturally follows that if they are broken open it must be 


at the stations. The Railway authorities caunot urge that the consigners 
themselves put worthless articles, such as stones, in the parcels and packages and 
then prefer a false complaint of theft. The Railway authorities, sheltering 
themselves behind the Railway regulation that the Railway Company would 
not be responsible for the loss of any parcel or package sent by rail unless the 
same is insured, refuse to indemnify traders for loss of goods. But it would 
be more creditable to them if, instead of silencing the tradesmen. with 
the above plea, they showed due care in the despatch and safe delivery 
of all goods. A few days agotwo or three merchants of our city (Poona) 
despatched by rail some parcels containing saris, but. the consignees found 
that some of the saris had been abstracted from the parcels and stones substituted 
for them. If such thefts are committed even in the case of parcels con- 
taining cloth, it is impossible to say how frequent they must be in the case 
of bags of grain and other merchandise. Instead of quietly putting up with 
these “losses, merchants should bring all cases of fraud tothe notice of the 
Railway authorities, and, if possible, obtain indemnity by filing suits against 
the Railway Company concerned for damages. Such acourse would induce 
the Railway authorities to take more care in preventing thefts of goods in transit 


by rail, 


54. In its “ Byculla notes ” the Railway Times writes :—‘“ The Presidency 
Sediliatin abesk tha alliek allowance which was promised nearly four years 
ed dele y inthe grantofthe °° has not arrived as yet. I believe the Locomotive 
Presidency allowance to 0d ‘Traffic Departments have sent in reminders and 


_ Railway employés. that the officials have had several meetings on the 


Railway Times (15), 15th gubject. Prices have gone up by leaps and bounds, 
7 and I think it very hard for the men to continue with- 
out some allowance being given. I hope, in sanctioning it, back allowances will 
also be given, as it will smoothen things. Next week I will make a few more 
remarks on the subject ; but 1 hope, ere this is printed, the men will have heard 
something definite about the Presidency allowance.” 


Municipalities. 


55. ‘So after all the town duty on grain is not repealed and the poor 
remain unrelieved. It is a pity that the question 
Comments on the throw- Of the abolition of the duty came on for final disposal 
ing out by the Bombay before the Corporation during the term ot office ofa 
Municipal Corporation of the Commissioner who was not able to give the benefit of 
py + igo the town hig advice to the Standing Committee when it revised 
Ledu Prakésh (44), 22nq Mr. Edwardes’ proposals.......... The grain duty 
Jan.; Oriental Review (11), Violates every sound economic canon of taxation. It 
22nd Jan,; Sdnj Vartamén is a duty on the most important necessary of life and 
(36), 21st Jan., Eng. cols. falison the poorest equally with the richest. It can 
be levied only in a manner which is ridiculous! 
cumbrous. Whatare we to think of a duty which yields 14 lakhs, but out of 
which 12 lakhs have to be refunded, leaving to the Corporation only a paltry 
two lakhs? Deduct further about Rs. 60,000, the cost of collection. Again, 
as Mr. Todd said, the trade has to undergo an expense of about 3 lakhs for 
storage in godowns i in order to meet the requirements of the tax-collector ! ! ! 
weeseeeee Leet us hope that at the next Budget the Commissioner—for Mr. Shep- 
pard is sympathetic no doubt—and the “Standing Committee will combine 
to propose to the Corporation, which is clearly favourably inclined, that 
the grain duty beabolished. Let the house tax be raised, if necessary.’ 
The Oriental Review writes :—‘ It is very much to be regretted that Mr. 
acha’s proposal for the abolition of the town duty on Corn as well as Mr. Petit’s 
proposal for its reduction were lost.... ... ‘The abolition of this duty would have 
benefited the poorer classes to a great extent. ‘This was admitted even by 
some of the opponents of Mr. Wacha’s proposal. With this admission one 
cannot understand why the proposal was opposed. It was perhaps due to an 
con 2294—10 
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re y that the Municipal finances would not be able to spare such a 
‘sum for the present. If this was the only reason, we can jwell hope with 
. Harrison that next year the Standing Committee will recommend the total 


abolition of the duty.” The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘ The doom of the town 
duty on grain was decided yesterday by the City Fathers, it being resolved 
that it- should not be removed....... We are sorry the whole thing has 
ended in this lamentable manner. There was only one redeeming 


feature in yesterday’s debate. All parties seem to admit that grain 
should not thus be taxed. It is only on financial grounds that the duty is retained. 
Nor are there any immediate prospects of its being taken off. But in spite of 


the way in which the question has been given its guie/ws, we still persist in our 


view that the poor man’s morsel should never be taxed. Yesterday’s great 
strike of the hands in the Parel Workshops of the G. I. P. Railway on account 
of grain compensation allowance shows how urgent this question is and how it 
tells upon the poor. Wherethereis a willthere isa way. Had the Corporation 


been but so inclined, they could have found a way to make good the estimated 
loss of three lakhs,’’ | 


56. “ Reform at the bands of Government is always slow, but the revision 
of the Kardchi Municipal Election Rules has been 


Complaint about the delay moving at a snail’s pace. In order to ensure the 
in the revision of the election 


: ion purity of elections and to weed out the objectionable 

ris og re ee ruses from the voters’ list, an attempt was made 
Phaoniz (13), 22nd Jan. about a decade ago to revise the electionrules. But the 
matter is still hanging fire, and it is not known when 

the curtain will finally drop upon it. If we mistake not, the next General Elec- 
tions will take place in the following year; and the preparation of the voters’ 
lists will be taken in hand by the Municipalitv in a few months. If, therefore, 
the objectionable elements are to be weeded out of the new lists, the revised 
rules must be sanctioned by the Local Government before May or June next. 
We, therefore, take this early opportunity to invite the attention of the Com- 
missioner in Sind and the Collector of Kardchi to this important matter and 
hope that they will do their best to see that the revised rules are finally settled 


in good time for the next year’s voiers’ lists.” 


57. An appeal has been made by the public of Broach to His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke demanding Government aid in the 


Appeal of the people of provision of water-works for their city. The petition 


Broach for assistance from 
Government tocarry out a 
water-works scheme for their 
city. 

Broach Samdchar (67), 
98rd Jan,; Akhbar-e-Soudda- 
gar (19), 22nd Jan.; Jam-e- 
Jamshed (29), 231d Jan., Eng. 
cols. 


/ 


dwells on the urgent need of a pure water-supply, 
but as the Municipality is not in a position unaided 
to provide the water-works, it prays for a liberal 
grant-in-aid from Government. The Broach people 
have of late been hearing a good deal about the 
scheme of water-works for their city, but up to now 
nothing has come of it. If, however, Government, 
give a grant-in-aid, the scheme can soon be taken in 


hand. Tbe appeal deserves every encouragement at the hands of Government, 
for owing to the lack of a pure water supply Broach has from time to time to 
suffer a good deal from epidemics of cholera. [The -lLkhbdr-e-Souddgar 
writes :— We trust the appeal for water-works in Broach will meet with a 
fayourable reply. ‘he appeal rightly complains that Broach is the only city 
in the Bombay Presidency without water-works. ‘The waters of the Nerbadah 
are brackish for about four months in the year and a large part of its banks is 


covered with burning and burial-grounds. 


This renders the use of its water 


dangerous to health and exposes the Broach people to cholera. The Jiém-e- 


Jamshed writes:— The appeal isin every way deserving of the sympathetic 
consideration cf Government, and in view of the liberal and sympathetic way in 
which the Bombay Government have of late begun to treat the civic bodies in 
the Presidenoy, we are confident that they will not disappoint Broach. No 


public om could appeal to Sir George Clarke’s Government in such a matter 
in vain.” | " 
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Native States. 


58. It is no use discussing the lamentable affair of the Congress now. 
We should rather turn our attention to the Popular 
Suggestion to the promot- Assembly of Kolhapur, founded on the 2nd of October 
porta the Kolhapur Loka- 41906 with a view to promote the interests of both 
sabha to revive its sittings. : : ’ ° 
Samarth (46), 22nd Jan, the Maharaja and his people. ‘he second sessions 
of the Assembly were postponed for a time on account 
of plague and are now held over owing to the proclamation issued by the 
Kolhapur Durbar regarding the holding of political meetings. The Standing 
Committee of the Assembly has practically done no work, The Durbar looks 
askance at the Assembly, thinking that it is got up bya few disaffected 
Brahmin agitators with the object of putting a spoke in the wheel of the 
Kolhapur administration. The Durbar further thinks that the Assembly does 
not command the sympathy of the general public. The Standing Committee 
should, therefore, cast off itssloth and work vigorously to make the Assembly a 
success. Mr. Rashingkar’s death is no doubt a grievous loss to the Assembly, 
but Mr. Altekar should come to its rescue and protect it from the frowns of the 
Durbar. We earnestly request him to revive the Assembly. The District 
Magistrate of Kolhapur has already prohibited its session at Kolhapur. It 
will ‘be well if the Maharaja of Kolhapur rescinds the order. If not, an 
attempt should be made to hold the Assembly somewhere on the outskirts 
of the Kolhapur territory, as suggested by the Kesari. Those who are afraid of 
the Durbar may not attend its meetings if they like, but the Assembly will not 
in any way suffer thereby. Success does not depend on mere numbers, 


Those who have the welfare of the gadi of Kolhapur really at heart will not 
fail to attend the Assembly. 


59. After having failed in his endeavours to persuade us to falsely declare . 
before the Nawab Saheb that Vazir Bahuddinbhai, 
Affairs of Junagadh State. his Karbhari Motichand Odhavji, Kothari Nathubhai 
Mahi Kadntha Gazette (83), Ki ; ; | : 

19th Jan. irparam and Gopaldas Viharidas have been causing 
articles to be written in the Mahi Kdntha Gazette 

against the Jundgadh administration, Mr. Baxi set about exhibiting his 
vindictiveness against those innocent subjects of the State who subscribed to 
our paper. He carried this vindictiveness so far that some days ago he caused 
several subjects of the State to be wrongfully arrested (vide paragraphs 55 
and 56 of the last Weekly Report). It is not possible that either a ruler 
holding the exalted position of the Nawab Saheb or an enlightened officer 
from British service like Mr. Baig, the Dewan, could have had any hand 
in these arbitrary arrests. It is quite clear that Mr. Baxi alone is 
responsible for them. When Mr. Baxi realised how illegal his action was, 
with a view to justifying it he tried to persuade the Nawab Saheb to havea 
suit for libel got up against the editor of the Mahi Kantha Gazette urging that 
the trial would bring to light papers incriminating the persons arrested. But 
Mr, Baxi is a clever man; he saw clearly tuat if the prosecution were based on 
writings against the Junagadh administration it would lead to exposures damaging 
both tothe Stateand himself. He has, therefore, hit upon the plan of getting an 
obscure Maulvi of Junagadh to file a suit for defamation against the editor of this 
paper in the hope that by doing so, he would be able to catch hold of letters, if 
there be any, written to us by the personsarrested. Moreover, to make 
assurance doubly sure, as it were, he is also known to be busy fabricating 
false charges against the arrested persons, as‘ he did in the case of Survani 
Hagatkhan of Kutidna. If Mr. Baxi wanted to clear his conduct as 
well as to disprove the allegations made by us as regards the oppres- 
sion carried on in the State, he should have prevailed upon the Nawab 
Saheb to file a suit for libel against us in the name of the State. But 
people will surely say that he has had recourse to the present dodge with 
the aim of throwing a veil over his own misdeeds as well as over the actual 
state of affairs in the State, | 


: ot ‘The Mahi Kédntha Ga tte, reverting to the alleged indebted condition 
of the Talukdars of Kéthiéwdr (vide paragraph 47 of 
; Alege indebted condition Weekly Report No. 27, paragraph 45 of Weekly Report 
ee ) Télukdérs of» 1-~ 28 and enrene 58 stag Report No. 29 of 
h 8 7) gives details about the large increase in the con- 
Ae Ként ‘ or ), tributions they are required to tg to the General 
. Thana Fund und adds:—This contribution has now 
iricreased nearly two-fold. Some time back the Télukdars had appealed to the 
Agency authorities; they were then clearly given to understand that the burden 
of contribution would be lightened after four years. In spite of this explicit. 
reply, the contribution has not yet been lessened. Over and above the pesh- 
kashé and this heavy contribution towards the General Thana Fund, the 
Tdélukddrs have also to bear the burden of the expenditure on dispensaries, 
schools and village Police. Thus, nearly 75 per cent. of their annual income 
is swallowed up in these expenses and contributions and in some cases, 
even the entire income does not suffice for the purpose, and consequently 
the Tdlukdaérs have to incur debts. It may be argued that in return 
for ‘these contributions, the Tdlukdars get the benefit of the protection of the 
Agency Police, and that regular law courts have been established to dispense 
‘justice to the aggrieved. But what is there now left with the Télukdars to 
be protected? We would, therefore, suggest that a special Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the present condition of the Talukdars of Kathiawar. 


@~ 61. In a contributed article dealing with the affairs of Idar State, 
: the Mahi Kantha Gazette writes :—The Alienation 
Ps omg Copan Committee, appointed under Huzur Court Order 
in Idar State. No. 962, dated 23rd May 1907, have finished their 
arte Kadntha Gazette (83), work. They have framed certain resolutions about 
Sepdhtery the alienated lands in the State whereby several 
villages have been declared to be State lands, while in the case of others it is 
decided to levy a salami of five annas per annum on every bigha of cultivable 
land. Thus, for instance, in a certain village there are 2 000 bighas of 
cultivable land, but for some reason or other, such as want of rain or 
scanty population, only 200 bighas ere actually cultivated, while the 
salami is to be levied on the entire 2,J00 acres; the Durbar does not care 
whether the greater part of the village land lay waste. On the sesandars 
being informed of the terms of this resolution great sorrow was felt by 
them, while His Highness ordered the recovery of the salams without 
delay. On being informed that as the lands had not yet been measured, 
the salami could not be levied, His Highness passed another order direct- 
ing that the dues should be assessed on areas as roughly estimated. 
The Mamlatddrs were ordered to communicate to the sesandars the amount 
due from each and that it was to be payable in two instalments. On 
receipt of the news of this order, the poor sesandars were greatly disconcerted 
inasmuch as in many cases the amount which they were called upon to pay 
exceeded their actual revenue. Some villages were almost entirely depopulated 
and their lands yielded very little, but salami had to be paid: for them 
all the same, Although some of the sesandars submitted humble pro- 
tests against this resolution and requested to be furnished with a copy of 
the Alienation Rules, no heed was paid to their prayers. On the con- 
trary, fresh orders were issued asking the sesandars to furnish securities for 
the payment of the salami in two instalments in accordance with the previous 
order. To aggravate matters, survey officers have been sent to all alienated 
villages for measuring the lands, and great hardship and loss liave been caused 
to both the sesandars and the cultivators on account of their being required to 
assist the surveyors. Such oppression cannot continue for long, 


62, For the past month we have been receiving complaints that the 
liquor shop-keepers in the State do not get an adequate 


nae in Saévantwédi supply of toddy-liquor from the Abkéri contractor. 
ate. , 


| a inate -, if, for want of the supply of such liquor, the vice 
end fig ads Vijoy G1), of drunkenness had been kept down among the subjects 


of the State; we would never have thought of drawing 


“41 


pointed attention to the matter in our leading columns, but we venture to do so, 
because the shortage‘in the supply of toddy-liquor of which we latterly hear so 
much, is artificially brought about by the action of the Abkdri contractor, and 
that such action on his part entails undue hardship on the whole class of toddy 
drawers, who earn their living by honest toil. The Abkari contractor finds it to 
his advantage not to encourage the manufacture of toddy-liquor, because its 
cost price works out to 15 annas per gallon, while Mhowra liquor can be imported 
into the State at 7 annas per gallon, while the contractor can sell both kinds 
of liquor to the liquor shop-keepers at Re. 1-2 per gallon. It is much more 
advantageous to the contractor, therefore, to sell Mhowra liquor to the liquor 
shop-keepers than toddy-liquor. The Abkéari officials connive at the 
importation of Mhowra liquor by the Abkari contractor on the pretext that there 
is not a sufficient supply of toddy-liquor available within the limits of the State, 
While the contractor propitiates the Abkéri officials and reaps a large profit, 
the toddy drawers have lost their occupation. Formerly, the Abkari contractor 
was forced to buy toddy-liquor from the toddy drawers, but now there 
is no such compulsion owing to the favouritism shown to him by the 
Abkéri officials. We request Colonel Davies to make independent inquiries 
into the matter. [A correspondent of the paper requests Colonel Davies to 
inquire also into the alleged mismanagement of certain Devsthans in the State. 
Another correspondent invites the attention of the Political Agent to the 
alleged dangerous condition of the newly erected wing of the vernacular school 
at Sévantwadi and to the neglected condition of the roads in the town, | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


63. In three of its issues the Bombay Samdchdr publishes reports of the 
i a ca i proceedings of meetings held at various places in the 
dd 0s Yarlots hates te ie° Bombay Presidency to express public indignation at 
Bombay Presidency to pro- the inhuman treatment meted out to the Indians 
test against the treatment of in the Transvaal, to appeal to the British nation, 
the Indians in the Transvaal, the British Parliament and the King-Emperor to exert 
san ee Ted ae their influence and get the Indian Immigration Act 
abrogated, and to sympathise with Mr, M. K. Gandhi 
and other Indians imprisoned by the ‘Transvaal authorities. In its issue of the 
20th January the paper reports the proceedings of a meeting held at Surat on 
the lsth January under the presidentship of Mr. Khandubhai Gulabbhai Desai, 
at which Messrs, Kelawala and Bharucha narrated at great length their experi- 
ences in South Africa. Several other speakers having eulogised the work of Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, one Mr. Sarfudin regretted that the local Muhammadan leaders 
should be conspicuous by their absence at the meeting. ‘The speaker deplored that 
they should be more eager for titles and distinctions than for helping their country- 
men in their difficulties, The President, in closing the proceedings, thanked the 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and non-Conformist missionaries in Africa who were 
doing their utmost to alleviate the sufferings of the Transvaal Indians, and 
Lord Ampthill, Sir William Wedderburn and others in England who had raised 
their voice in the matter. The issue of the 20th also publishes the resolutions 
passed by the Surat National Assoviation at a meeting held on the 16th 
January. In the issue of the z2nd January are reported the - pro- 
ceedings of similar meetings held at Porebunder and Ahmedabad, which were 
pre over by Mr. Joosuf Abdul Karim Zaveri and Nagarsbeth Chimanbhai 
Lalbhai respectively. At the Ahmedabad meeting Dewan Bahadur Ambalal, 
Dr. Joseph Benjamin and Mr. Govindrao Appaji Patil were the principal 
speakers, The issue of the paper for 23rd January contains brief notices of 
similar protest meetings held at Bhumli under the Bhdvuagar State and at 
Ranavav under Porebunder. 


64, The Kesari publishes a report of an address on * National education ”’ 

| delivered by Mr. Aravinda Ghose at Girgaum, Bom- 
acune — b ecncg bay, on 15th January, of which the following is the 
‘Eo (128), Slat Jan. purport:—The meaning of national education is now 


well understood in Bengal, but the case seems to be 
com 2294—11 
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of the-count: oo the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
“Agnor of the matter b tampering at Surat with the 
ling of the resolutio on’ national education *» passed at the Calcutta 
ees, Some of t ~ Tp erie Ha to think that there can be no “ national ” 
poation for India, wher. geist: aes tothem, the existence of various conflicting 
eds and races snakes the broweh of a feeling of nationality an impossibility. 
lis View isutterly wrong. The very geographical position of the country, 
ati / it from other parts of the world, argues its separate national existence. 
>. Ttaly, which is isolated like India, achieved national independence within a space 
ao thirty years. Shivaji, Akbar, Ashoka as well as the Rishis of old are amongst 
ts, the component parte of the Indian nation. Let us learn from Japan how to 
awaken the national spirit among the people by a contemplation of the heroic 
deeds of our ancestors. Let us bear in mind that we have a debt to discharge not 
only towards our ancestors but also to our posterity. If such a noble ideal is 
steadily kept before our mental vision, we shall see that our nation gives birth 
to great shilosophera statesmen and generals. This ideal has been kept in view 
in guiding the movement for national education in Bengal. In teaching 
Ee the we impress upon the minds of our students that India is their mother- 
nd, that Mah4rdshtra produced Shivaji, that the Punjab was once ruled by 
Ranjitsing, and that the Himalayas gave shelter to our ancient Rishis, History 
- and philosophy, too, are taught in a ‘similar manner with a view to awaken the 
a spirit of nationality amongst the pupils. Nothing that is useful or import- 
> ant is neglected in the scheme, and instruction is, as far as possible, imparted 
in the vernacular. This is not the case with the education imparted in Govern- 
ment schools where the tender minds of students are uselessly burdened with 
western ideas utterly antagonistic to their own modes of living and thinking. 
In profiting by our contact with western civilization, we should be careful not to 
cut ourselves adrift from our original moorings, but should at the same time 
ae imitate the Japanese in taking the fullest advantage of modern scientific 
an discoveries. In political matters we have much to learn from the western- 
ae nations, and we should also turn to them for lessons in popular government. | 
In our scheme of national education, we teach students how ‘to take an‘ 
active paft in politics, as we believe that without such training their education 
will not be complete. As we teach them some handicratts, “they find it easy 
to obtain moderately remunerative employment on leaving our schools, 
which is not the case with the pupils attending Government institutions, 
Our seventh standard equals the intermediate course of the Indian 
Universities. Scelf-reliance forms the guiding principle of our scheme of edu- 
cation. Wedon’t look to Government for help as we think that State assist- 
ance will destroy our national stamina. We challenge those, who have been 
iP. harping upon the alleged impracticability of imparting education “ on national 
a? lines’’, to visit Bengal and see what is being done there in that direction. 
ag Some of the Zawiudars have given us substantial aid in carrying out our 
plans on condition that we accept no assistance whatever from Government. 
|The same paper gives the following report of a second lecture delivered by 
Mr. Aravinda Ghcse at the Halai Lohana Mahajanwadi at Bombay on 
19th January. Though the hand-bills announcing the lecture were published 
only four hours before the time fixed for the lecture, over three thousand 
people gathered to hear Babu Aravinda Ghose. He alluded to the heavy 
eS sentence passed upon the printer of the Yugdntar and remarked that the 
a | secret of the new awakeniny in Bengal lay in a firm belief in the justice of the 
- national cause and an abiding faith in God, Our helplessness, he continued, 
when contrasted with the might of the ruling class, gave rise to a feeling of 
despondency in ordinary people and made them look upon the efforts of the 
National party as those of lunctics.. But the national movement in Bengal 
er was baxd on the fact that what seemed impossible to ordinary minds 
eet 7 was easy to those who had unshakable faith in God. It is feelings like 
ee these that enabled the Bengalis to disregard harassments, floggings and 
incarceration. ‘I'he people of Mahdrdshtra would be able to experience the 
em, these feelings when tle national movement took root amongst 
them, 
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65. A Bombay correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdeh:—It is 
understood that a new illustrated Marathi weekly 
Report of @ public news- named Jagadvritta is soon to be started in Bombay. 
paper having been started in From the specimen oumber of this paper, which I 
y as an Official organ. bes : | 
Dayan Prakash (42), 25th bappened to see, the object of the venture appears 
Jan. to be to place the Government side in respect of 
public questions before the people of Mahérdshtra. 
It is said that the paper will be conducted under the auspices of one 
of the local English dailies and that it will receive a subsidy of Rs. 2,000 
per month from Government. It is not known how far the report 
is well-founded, but supposing it isso, Government are to be congratulated on 
the attempt to place their own side before the public. The publication of the 
views of Government in a public newspaper will give rise to criticisms from the 
popular organs, and when both sides are thus before the people, the latter will 
be in a better position to judge for themselves which side is in the right. It is 
to be seen in what manner the above paper is conducted and with what fidelity 
it discharges its task of placing the Government side before the public. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th January 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to arty local complaiit:titich 
appears to them t6 call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ¥° what 
attion, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the Correct facts are. 
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ia 
St paey 
ae 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 7 \ . 
: ) rapa 
No, |  Nameof Publication. | Where Published,| Edition. | ~~ Name, onste and age of Editor. | 
— a ’ " 
ENGLISH. eS 
1 | Bombay East Indian’ ...! Bombay,., | Weekly «. vos] Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 08 ove 806 
3 | Dail Telegraph and) Poona .,,., sco] SE hen «| Joseph Lewis; English : 
a Herald. | | r — kee 0 - 
3 | East and West ... “4 Bombay .. _ Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabiri, J. P. ; Parsi; 54.! 1,090 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... % Weekly ... oe —— Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500. 
) | r4hman) ; 40. 
5 ‘Indian Spectator, Voiceof, Do. ... a (ee «>| Behramji Merwdnji Malabéri , bes 
India and Champion. | eee Sere. ae 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... -«+| Monthly eee} John Wallace,C.E.; Englishman ; 48 eee 900 
¢ | Karachi Chronicle vs! Karachi .. vee Weekly ... e+} Chainr4i Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 cee 690 
8 | Kathiawar Times oo-; SeAjkot ... ..| Daily ...| Mdvji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 eee 200 
9 | Mahratta... i vest POOH ce: oo-| Weekly .., eee} Narsinh Chint@#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 


Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman); 33. 


10 | Muslim Herald ... -»-| Bomba y... «| Daily ... e+} Muhammad Yusuf Sin Muhammad Amir ; 900 


Muhammadan ; 33. 
eee) Weekly eee e++| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 39 oes 450 


12 Patriot eee eee eee Do. eee dl Do. 


11 | Oriental Review ... ot Dee os 


eee ***/ Bhdgubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 


fie . (Jain) ; 33. 
13. | Phenix ... eee see | Karachi .. -»-| Bi-weekly e-+| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 .. 350 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona .., eco} Daily ace ee: .s a . ‘ 
and Military Gazette. Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... sen os 400 


15 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... +.| Weekly ,., -++| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..{| 1,200 


16 | Sind Gazette oot eee} Kardchi oo. ...| Bi-weekly 


e+! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 cee ont 500 
17 Sind Journal eee eee] Hyderabad eee Weekly eee “ Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. : Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. : 


18 | Sind Times —...-_— «| Karfchi.. +] Bi-weekly... Khdnchand Réhumal; Hindu (Amil);40 .! 200 


ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
19 | Akhb4r-e-Sondagar ven 
20 | Apakshap4t eee 2 
21 | A’rya Prakash oes 
22 | Broach Mitra... cee 


Bombay eee eer 


Daily ...  o| N4nd&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 54 w6| 3,000 


Surat +. «| Weekly. «+ | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadiéli; Pérsi 
Bombay eee eee! Do 


Motil4l Tribhowanddés Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
Bania); 38. 
Broach ... sod | e+! Trikaml4l Harindéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
, , | Kshatriya) ; 25. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser  ...| Ahmedabad «5 Do. 1. oe Narotamdés Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu| 550 
(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
soe «= eve} Maganlél KikAbhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) | 
36. | 
i «-|_ Ichh4r4m Surajram Desai; ‘Hindu (Surti|. 6,000 
Bania) ; 54. 
asi ---| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 “ oes 700 . : 


we ses| SomAl&l Mangaldds Shih; Hindu (Mesri| 1,500 
Bania) ; 30. ; 

Do. eee ee Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; P&rsi > 48 ee: 800 
Daily =...  ...| Pirozshth Jehangir Marzbin ; M.A., Parsi; 32.) 4,000 
30) Kaiser-i- Hind eee eee Do. eee ee Weekly 


24 | Deshi Mitra eae ject Swe — oo. 


25 Gujarati eco eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. 


26 | Gujarat Mitra... wool Surat ose eel Do. 
27 «| Gujaréti Punch ..; os) Ahmedabad =.) =o, 
28 |HindiPunch ... _ ...| Bombay ei 
29 | Jam-e-Jamshed es cor} Do. ove se 


peat e--| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 68 eos! = AOU? 
31 Kathidwar News... »»-| Rajkot .., oa ao »--| Jamshedji Fradmji; Parsi; 43...  — o ves 
32 | Kathidwar Times ecot DO. ace --| Bi-weekly -»+| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 i: | gag 
83 | Parsi eee eee] Bombayoe ss] Weekly... —_...| Jehtngir Sorabji Taleyarkhin; Parsi; 82 ...' 1,000 - 
81 | Praja Bandhu ae. cool Abmodohad of Do .. a Jetbiial Umedetens Hindn (Mewdd Brah-| 1,700 3 “ 

; 40. | : 
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Gates lie ai 
o+-| Baroda ooo o».| Weekly ... 
eeo| Surat ... ve} Do. oes 

| 
soo] Poona see s«»| Monthly... 
: eee] Do. ove ~-| Weekly ove 
i vee] Bombay... vs) Do. on 
: eo | Poona eo = oes| Daily ove 
sf . 48 | Dnyfn Prakdsh .., «| Do. ... ‘ Weekly ... 
: 44 Indu Prakash ... +++| Bombay... | pally oe 
45 it! Opinion _ eee] Dow ave , Weekly ... 
= ” Samarth ... ov +» | Kolhépur s DO ws 
a7 Sardeshi Vijayi ... Sivantvadi ...) Do. a 
48 | Shri Sayéji Vijay& ee.| Bombay... soo} DO. one 
(4 |SbriShéhn sl Batéra we] DO. ow 
50 | Subodh Patrika... | Bombay... ...| Do. 
61 |Sudhérak... i) | Se i ae 
Be - ANGLo-PorTUGUESE. 
52 | O Angio-Lusiténo »»-| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... 
‘og a | mene tenet. 
E21 Bi-Mes s.. ie sas| Karachi (Sind)...| Weekly ... 
54 Prabhat... ove «l|Hyderaba . Bi-weekly 
~ $6 | Muséfir... on ove sa éé ..| Weekly ie 
66 Sindhi ot’ oes »--| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do... 
: 57 | Sookree ... +» «| Karachi (Sind)...| Do, ow 
es “es Eneiisu, Mara'THI AnD 
a GusaRa‘TI. 
BAe “BS | Baroda Vateal . — ...) Buroda .». «| Weekly... 
i: ijaya ee oe eee cco] DIO, = cee 
; 4 | + | ENGLISH aD KAwarnss. 
‘  Hindustén Saméchir , ee| Dhérwir | Weekly ... 
Awa, Encrisx, PORTUGUESE 
a). om Comune 
Ghee Se 
eo.| Bombay... | Daily ... 
--| Baroda ... —...| Weekly «+ 


"Bry 
aS ~ 


P&lonji Barjorj 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
bw aro N ii 
i; 40. 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
M&nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


i Des&i; Parsi; 55... os. 


Vitcha-Ghandhi ; 


Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhéskar N4ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 34. | 
Wf4man Govind Sapkar; 
Brahman); 49. 


Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


Hindu (Deshasth 


(1) Hari Nfrfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Braéhman); 40. 


(2) Natesh Ap ppayi — M.A.; Hindu 
———- Brahman); 33, 


Do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande;| | 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; 
wan Brdhman); 36. 

_— ak Nar#yan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 
rahman) ; 38. 

vasbaems Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 


Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Daémodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 
Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 


42. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle ; 
man) ; 28. 


32. | 


Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Brahman) ; ; 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 53 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ... 


Dwirkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ;) 


40. 


Naréyanrao Shrinivis Gadagkar and Girdhar 
Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu’ (Vaishnav Brah- 
mans); 30 & 36. 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


| 


K4zi IsmAil K4zi liediianiaits Muhammadan ; 
(Memon); 43. 
Madhevréo Gyoind Pégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


32. 


DéhyAbhai Kasandis Shéh; Hindu (Bania) ; | 


‘ 
/ 


Vv ooe ay ty 
oP ea ee © 


4,(00 


650 
660 
2,000 


3,000 
1,500 


1,000 
900 
625 

5,000 
100 
600 

1,000 


$00 


1,200 
600 
1,000 


1,000 
150 


1,199 
600 


2090 


1,200 
600 


2,000 
1,C00 


Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Gozara'ti—continued. 
65 | Bharat Jivan  ... —_, «»»| Bombay... -»-| Monthly e«»| Dahy yAbh4i Réinchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
rathi Brdhman) ; 34. 
66 | Bombay Saméchar ol DO - cos od ene nn kes Kaikhoera Mnekji Minocheher-Homji, KA. ; 4,460 
‘ i; 3 

67 Broach Saméchér... ol DA ce “ee Ses ..., Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... soe 400 


68 | Buistr Vartamén.. = «+»| Buisir(Surat) ...| Do. ... ses roe es vee 


69 | Cutch-Kesari oes «+-| Bombay « oa ee: ee a =" Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania);} 1,000 


70 | Din Mani ... — -++| Broach ... ane Fortnightly. rN Nathsisl Rangilda#s ; Hinda (Mathur K4yastha 125 

| Bania) ; 23. 
71 | Dnyanottejak .... ees; Ahmedabad _...| Published six Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
| times @ month. 


72 | Evening Jéme ave -«+| Bombay ... see] Daily es ,.| Pirozshah Jeha@ngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.| 1,600 
73 |Gujarat ... 9 a = see) Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice] Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayatal 600 
| a month. Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette Pon --/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. ...| brahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 


75 | Jain Vijaya isd e+! Bombay... ae a awe ...|Mohunl4l Amersi; Hindu (Dasha Shiméli) 1,800 
| Bania); 25. 
70 | Jam-e-Jahanooma = oo eee . ae Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; Pdrsi;338 cos 600 


77 | Kaira Times sed .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Do. see ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 


78 | Kaira Vartaman ... occ] Kaira es - | Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 


79 | Kdéthidwir Sam4ch4r «| Ahmedabad _... Do, we a om pee Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46 
80 | Khabardar ‘ee eee} Bombay ‘an Ee” eae ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; 500 

| | Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
81 |Khedut .. on ooo} Barola ..- e+| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 


82 | Lok Mitri a eee, Bombay ... +++] Bi-weekly ns a pg Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 

83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .... Sadra_ ... | Weeklyses neh = ry Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
| réhnman 

84 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ...  —««», Bombay vod Dee ken ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 


madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


(Bania) ; 33. 
86 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... oo) DO. on oe Ae ...| Hustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ee 800 


| 
| 

8d Navsaéri Patrika .. see Navs3ari ... ne 3 Weekly ae the Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
. 


87 ee Bhomiyo vee pouarer Cee _ | Nizamkkan WNoorkhan Amirkhin; Muham- 450 
| madan ; 25. ‘ 
88 | Praja Mitra ad ...| Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 273 
| Brahman) ; 38 : 
89 | Praja Pokar see evo} Surat... --| Weekly ... ,..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 e° vee 500 
| 


90 | Rajasth4én and Indian’ Ahmedabad | Do. ...  ...| Hirldl Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania);| 600 


Advertiser. 26. iid 
91 | Saty Vakta eee ‘i Do. ave ---| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Harivithaldas 5 ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 050 
| | Bania) ; 43. 


92 | Sind Vartaman ,,.. vee | Kar&chi ... | Weekly cee ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdina); 41 nil 620 


93 | Surat Akhbar ce. eco] SUTAL nee es| Do. Fe ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... eee 300 
94} Swadesh Hit .. «| Bombay... —_..| Monthly... _—_...| Kavi Bhagw4nlél!Dungershi Pathak . | oe, 


HINDI. 
95 Bichhu eee eee coe Bombay... eee Monthl y... SES : cee cee eee 
| ‘ 
96 | Shri Dnyansagar Samé-; Bombay... | Do. . —oee| JAmakpras#d Laboorém; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 
char. | Bréhman); 30. 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-/ Do, ... se] Weekly os. see] Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengili| 6,200 
char. : Brahman) ; 46. 
| 
KaNaBESE. | } | | 


98 | Digwijays eee oe --| Gadag (Dhar-| Weekly ... »»s| Shankripa Gudiydppa Bastimara ; Hindu 15¢ 
| war.) | (Devang) ; 40. 
cox 2250—2 


> 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Anndji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46, “ 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brdhman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 

Gururéo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44, 


Gadag (Dhar-| Do. Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
war). Br@hman); 44, | 


Viigdevi .. on Dharwar Monthly Gedigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 
5 


\ * 


Marital. 


Arunoday& | Thana... -».| Weekly ... .| Dhondo K4shinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
. Brihman); 25. . 
A’rydvart ... : Dbnlia (West} Do. .«. Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
Audit Sholépur Monthly... .| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman) ; 35. 
Baku! _,., Ratnéyiri Weekly ... .| Har: Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Bande Matar4am Poona ... ee ...| Hari Reghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Brdhman). 


Bhdla we Be ee .| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
: rmoonth. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 31. 
Bhagwa Zenda = «x. Wai (Satara) Monthly... Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
, Brahman); 27. 
Belgaum Samichdr Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
43. 
Chandrak4ni Chikodi (Bel-| Do. | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
» gauin). pawen Brahman) ; 41. 
Chandroday& Chiplan (Ratnaé-| Do. Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
: giri). Brahman); 43. 
Chikitsak ... e+| Belgaum Do. Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 
Deshakélavartaman Erandol (East | Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
| K handesh). Brahman) ; 35. 


Dharm ... .| W4i (Satara) Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
. Bréhman) ; 52, 
Dharwar Vritt Dharwar S. H. Skahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Dinbandhu a Bombay one Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Doy4n 4iyar ; Kolhapur ; pens bap Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 

man); 43. 

Hindu Punch Thana .. 00. Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
| | Brahman); 4!. 

Hindu Vijaya Kochara (Ratn4-) Fortnightly Anandr#éo Baélkrishna Rangnekdér; Hindu 

giri). _ (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 

Jagadddarsh Ahmednagar...) Weekly ... K4éshinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 

pawan Brahman); 54. 


Jagatsumachar Thana ... Do. Vasudev Ganesh Deshp4nde, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. 
ee ae Poona ... Do, | Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
. (ChitpA4wan Brahman); 41. 
Kalpataru... — , Shol&pur * Do Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 
. Karmanuk Poona , Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
: Brahman) ; 40. 3 

Kesari eee see “ Do. ‘ Do. soe Bail Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 
: |. (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 

Khandesh SamAchar Parola (East|For tnightly Pandharinath SBaikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
| : Khandesh ). (Yajurvedi Brahman); 28. 


Khéndesh Vaibhav Dhulia (West Weekly eee Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 


. Khandesh). Brahman) ; 41. 

Kumtha Vritt Kumtha (Kens-| a a Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Siéras- 
ra). wat); 61. 

Loka Banchu — ee) Tésgaon (Satéra).| Do. -. Bhikéji Goy 4] Bhide; Hineu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


rer); 2€, | 
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MaritHI—continued. | A a 
133 | Lokamat ... ee ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 ie 
giri), tT Brdhman); 3¢. | . a 
184 | Madhukar... .. —...| Belgaum - DO, eve fo Janférdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 “4 
, wat Br4hman); 31. | Ts 
135 | Mahdrdshtraé Vritt | Satéra ... cool «= ste ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 160 . 
42. ” 
136 | Mod Vritt oe «= ooe| Wai (Sat&ra) .. Do. ove ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 4 
‘Bradbman) ; 29. | ‘q 
» 137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... cool DAULY vce ..-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
piwan Bréihman) ; 3/7. " 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav a a ee «| Weekly ,.. iis Do. do. eee} 1,800 
139 | Mumwnukshu hie on 2 ee ees! Dow coo eee|Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu 900 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman); 35. ° 
i140 | Nagar SamA4chér... ..| Ahmednagar ...) Do  ,,, ...| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
141 | NAsik Vritt a oe deat ok aa ae ...) Hangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 
| | Brahman); 24. 
- J42 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman); 33. 
143 | Paiva Fund soe .»»| Bombay... -++| Monthly ee oes ose coe 
144 | Panchari Mitra ... e«| L’andharpur (Sho- Weekly ws. ...| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Parikshak... be -+| Belgaum a“ ie ...| VAman Reémchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 4,00 
| wat Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabhat... ioe ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly | Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
| Khandesh). Hindu (Karhéda Brahman); 34. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...|Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 | 
| Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Prakish ... Pad ccs] ALATA «cee i a om ...| R4mchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitp&awan 850 
| Brahman); 33. | 
149 | Prakdshak cee -+| Bijapur — ee ...|Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
| wan Brdhman); 32. 
150  Pratod ... eee -++| Islampur(Satdra).) Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashaélkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
151 | Raghav Bhushan... eo.| YeOla (Nasik) ..| Do. oo ...| Gul4bsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
| about 55 or 6%. 
152 on eee ...| Bijépur »»+| Monthly | Trimbak Gurun&th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman); 30. : 
153 | Satya Shodhak ... ss) Ratndgiri -+-| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar ther Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4éwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 26. 
154 ‘Shivaji Vijaya.  .. -»-| Sholépuar ae Monthly oon Madvalapn. Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 400 
| Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar ose] SMO. . 00s -++) Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 49... 400 
156 | Shubh Suchak tee eee Satara see eee Do, eee eee Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| Bréhman) ; 63. 
157 | Sudhakar eee eee eee Pen (Kolaba) eee Do. eee eee Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpz- 400 
| wan Brihman). _ | 
158 | Sumant o ...| Karad (Sata@ra)...; Do. 4... see| (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
| vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
159 | Swardjya + vee ».| Sholapur i ,--| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- 600 
kanastha Brdhman): 35. 
160 Vidya Vilas ive eos} MOLhApur -«+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| Brahman); 22. 
161 | Vichari .. ees! K4rwar (Kanara) : Published thrice a) Shaikh - walad Shaik - Abdul Karim;\ 500 
| | month. Mukammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
162 | Vihari eee oe ...| Bombay... -«| Weekly ... .«.| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu) 1,000 . 
(Chitapawanu Brahman); 26. 
163 | Vishvavritt hi «| Kolhapur s+ Monthly... | Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 4t. ; 
164, | Vividh Dnyan Vistdr ...! Bombay... ae ..| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni « see 606 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghundth ; Hindu (Gaud 
| . Saraswat Brahman). 
165 | Vrittasar ... eee ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahinan) ; 05. 
166 | Vrittasudha see --| Satara «.- ime) Go vee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hmdu (Deshasth 100 
: | Br&hman); 43. 2 
167 | Vydpari ae 28 dt SO cee al De ss ...| Nana Lédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-} 600 ; 
man) ; 41. hs: 
168 | Warkari ... Lee ve-' Pandharpar (Sho- Fortnightly  ... Vithel Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 230 . 
lapur). | Brdbmaa); ot. | y3 
SANSKBiT. * 
169 |S:nritavadini .... — «».| Wai (Sutéra) ...; Weekly... «| Appa Saddshivghastri Rasaodekar ; Hindu 200 ee 
: | | (Deshusth Brthman) ; 33. ? ee 


ae - 


ee ae ee 


Ae oe Pub we we 


Shéme-ud-din walad Muhammad Muham-} 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


| Liérkhéna (Sind) i . *o. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); ; 


Karachi (Sind) ...| : Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40 _... 
Shikdrpur (Sind). .| Chelariam M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


* 


Ajaibat-ij-Bambai Bombay... | Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali eee | 
| Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Do. Weekly ... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 


Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 53. 
Deccan Review ... Monthly Zifar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.); Muhammadan 


(North Indian) ; 32. 
Gura Ghantal Punch Weekly .«.. 
Habib-ul-Akhbér ... 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Mined 


Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
Moulina Punch .,.., Muhammad Yusuff 


Mufid-e-Rozgar_... | Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 

Sultan-ul- Akhbar Daily «es Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


‘ 


Gusaka’tI aND HINDI. 


BOM. eee +; . Weekly +. Bhégubhai_ Fatechand KaArbhdéri; Hindu 
| (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
Jain Mitra ee Fortnightly Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


Mara’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


Chandrika ,.. Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Baudo Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 35. 


. 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
“in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


thé secent is left out, andthe short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with 9 mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| 
No. Name of Publication.! | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulas j 


4 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
6la | Popular Journal ... = -«»| Bombay eoe| Monthly ove covege 
GUJaBaTI. 
73a | Gurjar Kesari .. «| Bombay -oo| Weekly one cocece oe 
Urouv. 
1784 | Liberal... oo .»»| Bombay eee! Weekly “| coccee Cove 


N.B.—(a) No. 189 has ceased to be published temporarily. . | | 
(6) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpévan Brdhman. His age is 32. The circulation of the paper is 500. | 
(c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. | 
(d) No. 149 has ceased to be published temporarily. : } 
(ec) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. | 
(f) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brihman) ; 25; its present circulation is 550. 
(g) The editor of No. 101 is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only ; its present circulation is 650. 
(h) The present circulation No. 102 is 250. 

(t) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. 

(7) The present circulation of No. 104 is 350. | } 
(k) No. 62 las ceased to be published. 
(2) Ncs 95 has ceased to be published. 
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Polittos and the Publio Administration. 4 
; ‘ ’ 2 ; ; , ’ ; * ne 
fy 

“ Parliament has od with a ise of t things to it 
¥1, | S opened with a promise of great things to come; 1 Ran 


usually does open that way, and discovers that time 
King’s speech atthe opening js too short for the execution of its promises......... 
™ hack fas The King’s speech is not subject to criticism in Par- 
ret (33), 2nd Feb., 1j : 8 | , 
Eng. cola. iament; but as it is known not to be compiled by 
His Majesty there is no treason in making a few 
remarks on it. His Majesty is represented as regretting that the differ- 
ent races in Macedonia still disagree rather seriously; and as expressing 
the hope that a change in the administration of the Congo State will result in 
more humane treatment being accorded to the dusky inhabitants of that region— 
sentiments irreproachable in themselves, but in their longing for righteousness 
in remote places, savouring rather too much of the Non-conformist conscience 
to come fittingly from the lips of the Head of the Anglican Church. But they 
are Chiefly remarkable in conjunction with absolute silence on thesubject of the 
Transvaal, It may be diplomatic to say nothing when you cannot say anything 
useful, but the complaints from which people suffer in Macedonia and the Congo 
State exist in the Transvaal too—not in such an aggravated form certainly, but 
in a stage acute enough to echo throughout the Empire. Moreover, 
the rulers of Macedonia and the Congo State are responsible to others, or if not 
to others, certainly not to the British Parliament for their behaviour. But the 
British Parliament—nvut merely the institution in the abstract but the present 
members thereef—are responsible for the Transvaal and all that goes on therein ; 
and they pass it over without a word, and tell us about King Leopold when 
we are more interested in Mr. Smuts,” 


> 
—~—-* ~ ae * 


2. ‘The people of this country have of late begun to take some interest 
in the opening of Parliament, and the Ministers’ 
Bi manifesto read by the King, which custom courte- 
Sénj Vartamdn (36), 3!st ously calls the Speech from the Throne. This year 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Bombay : Te - : 
Samécher (66), lst Feb. the ‘opening’ was awaited with the greatest expect- 
ancy. For tothe usual items of plague, famine and 
| the patience and loyalty of ‘ OUR’ subjects was this 
year added another, the Transvaal question, or rather scandal. The speech 
from the Throne is an indication of what the Cabinet intend to place on 
the Parliamentary auvil. Would His Majesty in his speech refer to the 
iniquitous treatment meted out by the Transvaalers to thousands of his ‘ patient 
and loyal’ Indian subjects, hold out even a faint hope of redress or at least 
utter just a monosyllable of bootless sympatiy P—that was the question. The 
question has been answered, or rather not answered; for there is not even the 
shadow of a reference to the Transvaal tragedy in His Majesty’s speech. This 
means that the Cabinet has resolved to adopt a policy of masterly inactivity or 
only half-hearted mendicant diplomacy. Those M, P.’s, who keenly resent the 
monstrous attitude of the ‘late rebels’, intended fighting India’s cause during 
the debate on the Address. But the astute Mr. Asquith has ‘ untongued’ them 
for the present by giving a deliberately guarded and hazy assurance.......... 
We are sorry Mr. Asquith has succeeded in staving olf a discussion of the 
gubject on the floor of the Commons, With the three hundred millions of 
India resenting, as one man, the aggressiveness with which the Boers are per- 
sisting in a policy of unholy persecution, had a spirited discussion taken place 
on the subject in the Commons, it would have exercised no little influence 
even on the unfeeling Boers. That hollowest of political dictums on which 
British Ministers, both Conservative and Liberal, eternally trade, is that India 
should not be made a ‘ party question’. Here was an opportunity to prove 
that they meant what they said. For the successors of Whigs and Tories, and , 
the remote descendants of Cavaliers and Roundheads alike, admit the mons- 
trous iniquity of the attitude of the Boers. And yet by a silent mutual 
understanding they have ‘ boycotted’ discussion in the Commons, held out vague 
hopes to Indians, offered pious benedictions and shed crocodile tears over our 
suiferings, It is a pity that it should be so.” |The Bombay Samdchdr deplores 
the absence of all reference in-the King’s speech to the present political, 
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Tndia.: “It: welcomes, however, the slight notice of the prevailing 
oropos of this, the paper once more points out the impropriety 
_@f the pushing forward of railways by the Indian Government and the starving 

ofirrigation schemes, and exhorts the Indians to take steps to point this out to, 
the British public and Parliament. Besides the reference to the famine 
oonditions, the paper remarks, there was nothing worth noting regarding 
India’ in the speech from the Throne, while the affairs of Congo and Macedonia 
fill a great deal of space in it, The paper blames the Ministers responsible 
for the preparation of the speech for this omission and winds up with an 
Appeal to the members of the Indian Parliamentary Committee to make 
good the omission by bringing forward amendments to the address and thereby: 
obtain’ a chance of discussing Indian affairs. | 3 


*3. “In spite of the repeated confession of their utter impotency to do. 
ee a anything in the matter, we were firmly convinced 
romise effected between the ‘Hat if the British Ministers, backed up by the British 
| aitqacmerth Government and people, were to put sufficient pressure, even the 
the Indians in that Colony. pugnacious Boers would give in....... This morning 
i a pay Seat Ist gables confirm our view. A decided change for 
Soudégar (19) g Feb. “re the better has taken place in the situation in the 

plea Transvaal........... There will be no more of those 
debasing and humiliating finger prints, no information offending religious 
susceptibilities will he demanded. And in return for this the Asiatic leaders 
undertake to use their influence to make registration general. It is a fair 
compromise ; and a erisis in the history of the great British Empire has been 
averted. We will not pretend to be grateful to Botha and his followers. That 
would be hypocrisy. For even these concessions fall far short of true justice. 
But we congratulate them upon having got themselves out of an untenable 
position, and relieved Britain whose honesty, dignity and honour were in 
jeopardy. True to the magnificent traditions of his race, Mr. Gandhi, the hero 
of the whole strife, modestly says that ‘the settlement was nota victory for 
the Indians but a fair compromise.’ Such modesty, after so much cruel 
suffering, is almost sublime and can only be found in persons whose hearts are 
permeated through and through with the noble philosophy of the East. 
sesseeeee There are signs that at the fountain head of the Empire, thera 
is a conviction that slowly but surely the rights, franchises and privi- 
leges of true citizens must be conferred even upon the coloured subjects of 
the Empire. The happy conclusion of the ‘Transvaal imbroglio is clear 
evidence on the point. We fervently hope this sense of justice will continue 
to develop and become stronger, until at last colour prejudice will disappear 
altogether,.......... As for Mr. Gandhi and his gallant band, need we assure 
them that the whole of India is proud of them, and honours them for 
the magnificent and noble way in which they have fought out this struggle 
and vindicated their manhood? Their names will be writ large in the annals 
of their motherland, and the moral of their heroism will be, for the people of 
this country, a veritable fountain of inspiration.......... Bravo, Gandhi and 
your magnificent followers! May your countrymen in India take the 
lesson of your triumphant struggle to heart! We will be failing in our 
duty if we donot acknowledge the grandeur of the devotion with which 
the Muhammadans inthe Transvaal have been true to their Hindu leader. 
May the same noble spirit inspire our Islamite brethren in India!” 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—After all, Indian public opinion has been 
heard, and the powerful protests sent out from all parts of the country have had 
their effect on the authorities concerned. It is true that the Transvaal. Gov- 
ernment should have taken this step long ago. But the compromise is welcome 
to us all the same inasmuch as it serves to remove our apprehension that the 
sun of British justice had set in the Transvaal. ‘I'he success of the Indians has 
conclusively proved that constitutional agitation cannot fail to succeed and 
that, under British rule, injustice seldom goes unredressed. All true well- 
wishers of British rule in India will rejoice at this happy termination of an 
ay — threatened to create serious differences between the rulers and the 
ruled, | . - aay : 
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*4. ‘India has roused herself very late in the matter of ootaining 


redress for her persecuted apns in the Transvaal. The 
meetings of protest which have been convened at the 
eleventh hour all over the country should have been 
held when the Asiatic Immigration Act, after being passed by the Colonial 
Government, was awaiting Imperial sanction...,....... We have often paid 
dear for our inactivity in the past. If we in this country had urged ourselves 
to action and recorded our protest in good time, we could have averted the 
crisis by impressing upon responsible Ministers at home that the dispute | 
between the whites and the Indian population’ in the Transvaal was not 
restricted to a few thousands of people only but embraced a whole country, 
and was likely to affect the loyalty of its teeming millions. The welcome 
tidings which Reuter has flashed over the wires indicates that a compromise 
has been arrived at, which will allay dissatisfaction and unrest. For this 
happy termination, Indians in the Transvaal are indebted to no other efforts 
but their own. ‘They have worked their way to their own salvation, and we 
cannot with any show of justification claim to have contributed to the causes 
that have brought their struggle to this happy termination.......... It is 
very doubtful if even a timely protest from this country would have brought 
matters to such a felicitous ending had it not been for the manly and 
united front which the Indians in the Transvaal presented under the leadership 
of their redoubtable Mr. Gandhi.’’ 


5, “A correspondent urges us to enter into the question of the treatment of 

the Indians in the Transvaal. We approach the 

Comments on the attitude Question with reluctance, holding, as we do, the un- 
of the Transvaal authorities popular view that (1) It is a matter on which the 
wen - Indian settlers in ge)f-coverning Colonies have alone the right to decide. 
‘Rind Ganetie (16), 24th (2) Thatso far as the principle involved goes, the 
Jan.; Pheniz (13), 29th ‘Transvaal is acting in the best interests of the Colony. 


Jan. ; Karndtak jPatra (99), (3) That taking into consideration the strength of the 


Rast Goftér (35), 2nd Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


29th Jan. . feeling which exists in the Colony, further agitation 
on the subject is useless and only tends to increase the 
present tension and ill-feeling.......... It cannot be too widely recognised that 


the Imperial Government, by the gift it has made of self-government to the 
Boers, has completely tied its hands. It cannot now coerce the ‘Transvaal. 
It could not do so even if the Transvaal introduced anti-immigration 
laws that affected the British-born immigrant. The reins of Government 
have been handed over and cannot be withdrawn.......... The Imperial 
Government, the Indian Government, the British Empire League and other 
associations can only make representations to the ‘lransvaal Government, 
which, if we rightly interpret the feeling in the Colony, are not likely to 
produce any elfect.......... If the Imperial Government, however, had 
the power, would it have the right to coerce the Transvaal in this 
matter? Ag a British subject the Indian has no doubt certain rights, 
but not the right to claim that the Government shall support him in forcing 
his presence on other sections of British subjects who do not desire it. What 
would India say if large numbers of Kaflfirs or Zulus from Africa, or 
Red Indians from Canada or aborigines from Australia were to invade 
this country, settle down upon the land and seriously compete: with the 
natives ?......... Indians must remember that India is protected by its 
climate from any excessive invasion of a white population.......... ' The 
Colonials, however, have to protect themselves by artificial means, and no 
one has the right to seek to prevent them from doing so if they choose...... ... 
Indian agitation in the Colony appears to be concentrating itself not ona 
practical disability but on the sentimental objection to the regulations 
insisting on finger prints. It may be pointed out that in Australia 
such prints are required in the case of Asiatics and are not objected to. There 
is nothing intrinsically degrading in the use of finger prints, 1t is simply a 
question of the most certain means of identification,......... One cannot but 
suspect that the determined agitation against tie means employed to ensure 
identification is not so much a fear of degradation as a desire to retain 
the old lax system which permitted the many irregularities in connection 
with immigration of which the Colonials complained. Whether, therefore, 
the agitation against the use of finger prints is purely sentimental, or 
whether it is based upon the more utilitarian motive suggested above, we 
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pS  -gerious enough to warrant interference with the action of the Colony.” 
: , (he: Pheniz, on the other hand, writes :—“ It is sheer special pleading on the 

of the Sind Gazette to come forward to justify at this late hour the 
~ eae of its countrymen in the Transvaal. ‘The very fact that even the 
Times of India and other Anglo-Indian papers have taken a broad and, 
therefore, necessarily sympathetic view of the question should have made 
our contemporary pause and try and understand the question in all its bearings 
before rushing to mislead its readers on the subject. It is gratifying to note 
in the meantime that protest meetings have already been held at Lahore, 
Ahmedabad, Poona and several other places, and the Sheriff of Bombay has 
convened this evening a meeting of: the citizens of the Western Metropolis ; 
and that Calcutta and other cities ar following suit. The Karachi public 
have also taken the right view of the question in spite of the misleading 
article of the Sind Gazette and held a large meeting last evening in the 
local Parsee Theatre to place on record their strong “protest against the 
iniquitous conduct of the Transvaal Bureaucracy against the Indians who 
rightly insist on receiving recognition as members of the British Empire. 
The gathering was one of the most influential and representative ever held 
in this city.” (Elsewhere the paper writes on the Trarisvaal question :—* It 
appears that the Imperial Government has conveniently forgotten that it was 
itself responsible for the encouragement afforded to the Indians to emigrate to 
South Africa when Natal was still subject to direct Crown administration. 
And now that the Transvaal whites have set up this new-fangled constitutional 
right of the Colonies to do what thev like with their own and to refuse to allow. 
other subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor to live in their country except 
under conditions intolerably galling to their self-respect, the mighty Imperial 
Government is seeking shelter behind the unworthy excuse that it is impotent 
to stop the action of the self- governing Colonies, however iniquitous that 
may be!!’’) The Karndtak Patra takes the same view as the Phenix 
about the treatment of; the Indians in the Transvaal and observes :—‘'The 
weak ever go to the wall” says the proverb. See, how well this is illus- 
trated in the case of India and the Transvaal. The Indians have been 
reduced to their present condition, because they are helpless and weak. 
The people of the Transvaal, on the other hand, though numbering barely a 
lakh or two, cannot be coerced for fear of their rising against England and 
declaring their independence. ‘Except for the vain glory of being able to eull 
their Empire the greatest in the world, the English have no interest in keeping 
their Colonies. If they send a Governor to any of the Colonies, they have to 
pay him out of their own pockets. They have further to maintain a magnificent 
fiect for Colonial protection. Even though the Colonies levy duties on “English 
goods, the English tamely submit to them, without daring to impose counterveil- 
ing duties on Colonial goods. In short, the Colonies have to be always kept in 
good humour and implicitly obeyed in all matters merely for the sake of their 
empty allegiance to the British sovereign. Now let us turn our attention to 
‘India. The English are able to carry on all their activities only on account 
of the incessant flow of India’s wealth to England, If that flow were to 
stop only for a day, England would be seriously handicapped. This fact is 
not unknown to British statesmen, who call India the brightest jewel in the 
British crown. Notwithstanding all this, what is the condition of the Indians P 
Go where they may, to Africa, Canada or Australia, they are treated as no 
better than slaves, Is it any wonder then that the Empire should carry within 
it the seeds of decay ? | 


6. ‘ We have attended and reported hundreds of public meetings held in 
the Town Hall during the last five and thirty years, 
Comments on the proceed- but the one that was held there on Wednesday last 
ings of the meeting held in Was certainly far and away the most largely attend- 
Bombay to -protest against ed, influential and enthusiastic, that was ever held 
eae Seton’ . the Indians within its walls.......... We have, again, attended 
ede Fee ane dégar (19), 904 reported hundreds of public meetings protesting 
3let Jan., Eng. cols.; Indu against the actions of the authorities in India, but 
_ Prukésh (44), 31st Jan. Eng. we never heard at any of those meetings language 
cols, more plain and direct than that used by the speakers 


at the last meeting. she trend of the speeches from 
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beginning to end was the plain and simple truth told to the British Govern- 
ment that their conduct in connection with the question of the treatment of 
Indians in the Transvaal was not only far from satisfactory but was the 
opposite of courageous; and that if their present policy of pusillanimity and 
impotency was further pursued the star of the Empire, which has been for very 
many years in the ascendant, will soon lose its fixity and the prestige of 
the administration, which has admittedly been the best of its kind as far 
as justice, righteousness, freedom, and above all, liberty of conscience aré 
concerned, will suffer most grievously in the eyes of the thirty crores of 
people inhabiting the vast continent of India. We have ouiy given in the 
above sentence the drift of the speeches in language as mild as mild 
could be. If all the speeches had been fully reported in the morning 
papers, it could have been observed even by a casual reader that all sorts 
of insinuations, innuendoes and suggestions were made, which would by 
no means have provided pleasant reading to Anglo-Indians, much less to 
members of the Government at home. ‘That the meeting truly and faith- 
fully represented and reflected the views of the peoples of India there is not 
the slightest doubt.......... His Highness the Aga Khan’s speech, which 
opened the proceedings, was all that could be desired. It was, besides being a 
statesmanlike declaration, a model of moderation, and it suggested ways 
of mutual concessions, His Highness suggested retaliation as the last means ; 
but one cannot forget the fact that India is too pvor and powerless to 
indulge in reprisals. If, however, cases might arise in which retaliation could 
be effected, the Government of India, who receive their mandate from the 
Home Government, would be the last to indulge in if.......... It is to be 
hoped that English statesmen, who are nothing if not diplomatic, will yet be 
able to discover ways and means by which they would enable the Indians to 
continue to carry on their business as subjects of the British Crown without 
any vexation or molestation. As Mr. Samarth very ably and aptly pointed 
out, the British Government is at present on its trial, and if it fails to 
accomplish any compromise satisfactory to the Indians, it will not be the fault 
of the latter if, as some of the speakers openly stated at the meeting, they 
are found to be disaffected.’ [The Indu Prakdsh writes:—‘ The resolutions 
that were adopted at the Town Hall meeting last Wednesday and the 
speeches in which they were commended to tie audience plainly indicate 
the temper of sober politicians in Moderate Bombay. Though the resolutions 
were couched in becoming language, there were not wanting speeches in 
which passive resistance and ‘retaliation’ and even hoycott were freely 
preached.......... But unfortunately the organisers of the meeting could not 
adopt boycott owing to its unsavoury associations and the discredit into which 
the tall-talking and little-doing Extremists have brought it. Its meaning in 
India to-day is not a weapon to secure the redress of grievances but a 
propaganda preaching marked hostility towards and disassociation with Govern- 
ment. A sharp weapon, which could do great damage by the mere threat 
of its use, has been blunted by use in the hands of men who do not know how 
to handle it.” | 


*7, “The public meeting, which was held on Wednesday last in the 
Kaiser-icHind (30), Snd Town Hall, was one of the hest meetings of the kind 
Feb jig ig ‘sea which have been held during the past twenty-five 
oe re years on important occasions which are themselves 
memorabie not only in the annals of this great city but of the British Indian 
Empire at large. One feeling alone seemed to have apparently animated 
the great audience and which found emphatic articulation in the well 
ordered and instructive proceedings. It was the universal feeling 
of indignation at the degrading treatment of their fellow-subjects in 
South Africa by the self-governing Colony of the Transvaal. The meeting 
was held, first, for the purpose of expressing on emphatic protest against 
the indignity inflicted on the Indian immigrants of all pursuasions and avoca- 
tions, and secondly, for appealing to the Imperial Government, the Secretary of 
State for India, and the Viceroy and Governor-General to do all in their power 
to remove that indignity and the humiliating consequences involved therein. 


.eeeeesee Lhe Honourable Sir Pherozeshah, we are gratified to notice, did not 
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Positions: which they. assumed. ‘For, after insisting upon getting into the 


I eeting to part wit ut impressing on them the true significance of 
, the awakening ofall Asia and.the danger which awaits 

 if.16 persists. in its. policy of the ‘open door’. ‘They, were,’ ob- 

it Pherozeshah, ‘really fighting the battle of the East against the. 
~ jas been said that practical politics required that the white 
be allowed to keep out of their preserves any of the coloured 
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_ But the white races should reflect that it was one of the most curious 
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countries of the coloured races, was it for them to say that they ould not 
allow coloured races to come into their preserves? The moral law could not. 
be defied.or violated with impunity any more in the political than in the social 
or private world. If they took up this position and said that they had a right 
to exclude from their preserves the coloured people, a time would come when 
the same arguments and reasons might be urged against them by the coloured 
races for preventing them from entering their countries and their homes.” 
[In a postscript to the above the paper adds:—*“ Since the above was in type 
we are gratified to learn from the public telegrams that a compromise has been 
agreed to and the gallant Mr. Gandhi released, Al is well that ends well.”] 


8. “Every speaker at yesterday’s meeting in the Town Hall excel- 
led himself, Harnestness rang through every word 
Jan boy cole © and the shouts, which made the old walls of the Hall 
Bits resound, ought to convince those that are at the helm 
of the mighty British Empire that a crisis has arrived, that the time for serene 
indifference has gone, and that the moment has come when facts must be looked 
at in the face, however unpalatable they may be, and a definite ‘family tree’ for 
the Empire chalked out, wherein no single branch will be cut or injured to 
swell the importance of any other. If yesterday’s great demonstration fails to 
awake the people of Britain to the real situation, they will some day have 
to pay heavily for their fatal infatuation. ll the resolutions were worded with 
judicious moderation. Butthough the language of every speaker was parliament- 
ary and sober,-yet there lurked in it an under-current of suppressed ‘ warmth.’ 
But the most potent, the most significant feature of the meeting was the char- 
acter and status of the great personage who so ably occupied the chair, The 
presence of His Highness the Aga Khan threw a lurid light on the situation 
created by the Transvaalers. It opened a new era in India’s modern poli- 
tical history. The descendant of the Prophet made a prophetic declaration 
which ought to be to men like Birrell and Churchill a regular bolt from 
the blue........... The speaker was not, as significantly pointed out by Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, ‘a Hindu, a Congresswallah, either Extremist or Moderate,’ 
but the greatest and most influential personality in that community which Sir 
B. Fuller called his ‘favourite wife.’ The whole importance and significance lies 
in that fact. All India owes the deepest gratitude to His Highness the Aga 
Khan for the noble moral courage which he displayed in being the presiding 
genius of yesterday’s meeting. It must have cost hima severe struggle to 
sign the requisition to the Sheriff. His whole life, all its traditions must have 
made him pause, But honest conviction proved stronger than tradition.......... 
Yesterday’s meeting and speeches proved beyond all doubt that the galaxy of 
Knights and Baronets and others who decked the platform under the leadership 
of His Highness the Aga Khan were no mere ‘carpet’ or mendicant knights, 
but real leaders of the people, who never shrank from speaking out the bitterest 
truths, when there was real necessity to do so. In asense the presidential 
speech may be said to be epoch-making, for it proclaimed the necessity and 
justice of retaliation.”’ ) 


9. “It was a singularly happy choice that the Committee made in 
selecting His Highness the Aga Khan to guide the 
proceedings of the ‘town Hall meeting. His speech 
was worthy of a man and a patriot, and the 
courage and directness with which he spoke empha- 
sised the fact of his being as staunch and honesta friend of the British 
Government as he is a devoted and.faithful leader of the Indian people.......... 
We have been insisting throughout on the importance of British statesmen look- 
ing at the Transvaal question from the Imperial stand-point, and of considering 


Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 31st 
Jan., Eng. cols.; ° Paret (83), 
2nd Feb., Eng, cols. 


17. 


for themselves the consequences of their apathy and indifference in the matter, 
as being liable to militate against the permanence and prestige of the British 
Empire. We, therefore, cannot but rejoice at the fact of so staid and saga- 
cious a leader as His Highness the Aga Khan having so forcibly dwelt on 
the point in his speech, and plainly told the British Government that the 
continuance of such a policy would be a menace to the life, integrity and all the 
best. interests of that Empire. Retaliation is a hateful thing, but retaliation 


would become a clear duty under certain conceivable circumstances such as* 


were foreshadowed by His Highness ; and we leave it to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to consider for themselves to what a pitch Indian indignation must have 
been aroused when a gentleman in the position of Sir Dinshaw Petit, who is no 
professional agitator, went the length of saying that he should not answer for 
the continuance of India’s good-will towards her masters, if such a state of things 
were tO continue...... ..-. He who runs may read the trend of Indian feeling 
in this matter;and England and her statesmen had better bear in mind that 
those who voiced Indian grievances were not the political agitators, 
not the ‘orators’ as they have come to be opprobriously termed, but friends, 
supporters, ardent admirers, and well-wishers of Britain and her Empire,” 
[The Pdérst writes:—“ Had Mr. J. D. Rees, who let his perversity carry him 
too far when he declared at a meeting the other day that ‘ only the agitators ’ 
in India cared anything for the Transvaal question, been present at the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening, he would have been convinced that not only 
agitators, but Indians of every shade of opinion and of all grades of society 
feel very strongly on the subject. Or, if every Indian is liable to the sus- 
picion that he is either an agitator or subject to the mischievous influence of 
agitators, let us refer Mr. Rees only to two or three of the Europeans who took 
& prominent part in the proceedings. The Honourable Mr. Armstrong, Mr, 
James Macdonald and Mr. Stanley Reed joined forces with His Highness the 
Aga Khan and the other Indian speakers who met the protest against the treat- 
ment being meted out to the Transvaal Indians,’’| 


10. ‘ The public meeting, which was convened by the Sheriff of Bombay 

in the Town Hall, wasavery great success. The 

*GQujardti (25), 2nd Feb., audience was fully representative of the different 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Samachar communities and representative speakers were selected 
(66), Sist Jan; Akhbdr-e- to address the gathering....... The feeling of resent- 


aikbard Iolbae (68), “31s, went and indignation aroused by the treatment meted 
Jan. out to the Indians in the T'ransvaal was so keen and 


universal that the audience remained patient to the 
Jast. It was, indeed, a fortunate circumstance that the most distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Muhammadan community was placed in the presidential chair 
to voice the views and feelings of the various communities in the Presidency. 
The chairman rightly protested agaicst the exclusion of Indians from the 
Transvaal virtually on the ground of their colour and against the breach of the 
pledge that was involved in asking the Indian settlers to re-register them- 
selves when Lord Milner had given an assurance that once they had 
registered themselves, their position would be established and that no 
further registration would be required, H. H. the Aga Khan justly 
pointed out that Indians were in no sense inferior to the white’ races in 
moral qualities or intellectual capacity and that it was meaningless to 
talk about the Emrire and the eyuality of rights and privileges possessed 
by its citizens, wher the Transvaal Government was going to be allowed to 
treat the Indians, however respectable and educated, as if they were criminals. 
Indian labour has done not a little for the development of South Africa. 
What India did, in an hour of crisis, to protect Natal when the Boers were 
advancing southward, by lending her troops is now a matter of history. 
That the Indian settlers in South Africa who volunteered their services during 
the Boer war should now be subjected to humiliating rules and restrictions 
and that an attempt should be made to drive them out by resorting to cruel, 
barbarous and uncbristian legislation, reflects nothing but discredit upon those 
who are responsible for initiating such a campaign of oppression and tyranny.” 
[The Bombay Samachar writes :—''he ‘proceedings of the public meeting 
held in Bombay the day before yesterday is a convincing index of the intense 
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ime that has b against the Transvaal 
siatio Legislation. | people had zealously co-operated 
* meeting a success: The deficiencies that were to be found in 
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and the ers at the meeting. After admitting that the Anti- 
Asiatic ordinance is unjust, it is an unwise and short-sighted policy on the part 
~ of Government to advise the Indians to submit to it quietly. It is also the duty 
of the non-official members of the Supreme Legislative Council to take note 
of this expression of the public feeling of the country and give it a practical | 
shape in the Council at the earliest opportunity. The Akhkbdr-e-Souddgur also 
‘writes in a similar strain and makes appreciative comments on the several 

ints touched by His Highness the Aga Khan in the course of his speech. 
The Akhbdr-i-Isldm writes :—The sympathetic, spirited but, at the same time, 
sober speech which His Highness the Aga Khan delivered at the Town Hall 
a meeting and the telling manner in which he deprecated the attitude of Govern- 
ae ment in the matter are sufficient.to prove the hollowness of the statement 
i. which was being made in certain quarters up to this time that His Highness 
only echoed the wishes of the Government in every matter. ] 


11. The Gujardti publishes a serial story entitled, ‘‘The secret of 
Freedom, or, the means of uplifting the country,’’ in 
Be An imaginary discourse the twelfth chapter of which occurs a dialogue 
a died cee ony dl = i between a yogi (ascetic) and one Nagendra, a 
a Gujarat; (25), 26th Jan, ‘Dative of Bengal, The dialogue purports tobe a 
sa discussion between them about the present policy of 
Be Government, their apparent partiality towards the Muhammadans and the 
a possible consequences of such a policy. ‘he following are some of the typical 
passages of the dialogue :— 


Nagendra.—My revered guru, perhaps you are not aware of the fact 

. that at present discontent and mismanagement are rampant all over the 

country. ‘The arbitrary policy of the aliens is universally deplored. In 

spite of the repeated declarations of the statesmen of England that India is 

part and parcel of the vast British Empire, no heed is paid tc the complaints 

and grievances of the Indians either in or out of India. If the whites enter the 

territories of the Asiatics without a passport or even at the point of the bayonet, 

as Commodore Perry did in Japan, they are said to do so for the purpose of 

advancing the welfare of humanity. 1f they settle in vast numbers against the 

will of the natives, spread their religion, establish their trade and at times 

=? disseminate their vices among the natives by force and persecution, their 

aa action is justified as being based upon principles of justice. Look at the 

British policy of encouraging the vice of drink in India for the purpose of 

ining more revenue and forcing opium upon China. Fie upon the sense of 

justice of these whites! How is it possible that we should feel friendly towards 

them? How can there be in our minds any vestige of a feeling of respect for 
these unjust people? | 


-~ Yogi.—What do you mean to drive at by making these statements? Did 
you consider the Englishmen unselfish up to this time? If so, you were a 
mere simpleton. 


Nagendra.—I want to prove that they are selfish and that they should not 

‘be trusted. From what I have stated it is clear that those very Englishmen 

who consider India to be the pivot of the British Empire do not care a straw 

for her. Again, the authorities in India show partiality towards the Muham- 

madans and grant them special privileges on the ground that they are a back- 

ward community, During the Muhammadan rule, the poor Hindus were 

. Jooked down upon as Kaffirs while, under the British rule, they are denounced 

as sedition-mongers and traitors. But it is to be borne in mind that the curses 

‘of the weeping subjects will not fail to alight upon the wicked person who 
‘advised Government to follow such a suicidal policy...,...... 


. Nagendra.—My only question is whether the present wretched condition 
aE -of the country will be improved or whether we shall continue to rot in slavery 
a : as we do at present, ' 
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'  Yogi.—My. son! Be not hasty. If you act patiently and with due 
thought, victory is yours. ‘He is the best politician who deals an unfailing 
blow. Just consider how injurious it would be to your interests if your 
weapon failed to deal an effective blow. It is, therefore, my advice to you 
in the first place to concentrate your powers; and in the meantime you should 
also profit by the weakness of your opponents........., | 


Yogi.—Out of evil cometh good. The advent of the English is to your 
advantage ; they have come to weld you into a united nation. | 


12. The reason put forward for the break-up of the Congress is that 
those who controlled it: wanted to drag it backwards. 
_ Retrogression said to be But in our opinion it ought to be abundantly clear 
impossible. now in Indian "PM. , 
politics. to everyone that the time for retrogression has passed 
Gujarati (25), 26th Jane away. ‘The situation has become so critical that it 
is impossible for the Indians to move backwards. 
The public is in no mood to listen to any talk about retrogression, were it to 
come even from the most influential and accredited leaders. There has been 
such a ferment in public opinion in India that the idea of receding would be 
flouted by everybody. The high-handedness of the Anglo-Indian officials 
has been tormenting the public and fellowship in suffering has knit the 
various provinces of India together. ‘The unity, thus created, will be mainly 
instrumental in the attainment of our political gual. Such attainment, however, 
is entirely dependent upon our attainment of swardjya. Swardjya is also the goal 
which the Convention, which met after the failure of the Surat Congress, has in 
view. Of course, this does not mean that there is any intention to dismember 
the British Empire. The only thing sought is self-government on Colonial lines 
under British suzerainty. ‘The time when people were dazzled into submission to 
the arbitrary authority of the Government oilicials has gone by. People have 
become discontented on account of the disregard shown by the officials to their. 
demands. ‘hey have suffered patiently and in silence as long as they could; but 
now their patience has been exhausted. The only way now of satisfying them is 
to grant them a fuller share in the administration. We subscribe to the ideal 
of swardjya laid down by the Convention, but in view of the revolution through 
which the public mind is at present passing we cannot rest satisfied with the 
mere laying down of that ideal. The idea of waiting indefinitely for the 
attainment of swardjya is not likely to be favourably received by the 
present generation. The nation has become so tired of the high-handed- 
ness of the authorities that unless the latter is relaxed in the near future, 
we should not be surprised if the scenes of violence which were enacted in 
the Congress pandal at Surat were tobe repeated on a more violent form 
outside the Congress. ‘The presentis an age of progress, Every nation has 
progressed; and it is now India’s turn to doso. It isa law of nature that, 
that which is now first should go last and vice versa. India is at present 
backward, and Nature is coaxing her on the path of progress. The authorities 
should show their common sense by helping the nation on its onward move. 


138. One Mr. T. M, Shab contributes a long article to the Jatin Vijaya on 
What is at the root of our decadence ?’ inthe course 

Causes of the present de- of which he writes:—LEvery Indian will have to 
pendence of India on @ admit that our present condition is very deplorable 
ae Prove (75), 29th and that itis urgently necessary that it should be 
Jan. ee improved. ‘lo this end it is essential that an accurate 
diagnosis of the real causes of our condition be made. -Our political dis- 
temper is due to a deepeseated cause and is not a mere surface disease. We 
shall try to establish this by an analysis of two great themes, viz., our 
political dependence and our poverty. Itis the nature of man, nay even of 
the lower animals, to love independence. The bird that flies joyously through 
the air wil, if caught, attack you with its beak and continue its efforts to 


escape even though in doing so it should hurt itself and be covered with 


blood. So powerful indeed is the love of liberty; and he who has 
once tasted its sweets realises the importance of defending it. If even 
the birds and the beasts thus love independence, do you, Indians, 
then just ask yourselves why the chains of slavery should be allowed to 
hang round your necks. We think that it is because you are like the 
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like’ this partot, Indians are depondent upon their present rulers. 
alleged that their t. helplessness is due to their physical weakness. 

this cannot be. They are still strong, as has been aren by Indian soldiers 
| yptian and other battle-fields. Again, we are told that the cause lies in 
their present poverty, but with this, too, we cannot agree, for wesee that the 
ation is not only paying the cost of the administration, but also defraying the 
expenses of big wars. waged in Afghanistan and Burma. A third reason 
advanced isour want of unity. This is certainly a true reason. But unity 
pre-supposes & common national ideal capable of stirring up all the members of 
a nation. It is fortunate that a beginning is now being madein the direc- 
tion of securing such a national ideal. Union, again, is made difficult among 
us by the existence of a vast number of sects and sub-divisions, each independent 
and unmindful of the other. It is said that there are among us no great 
leaders like Mazzini, Garibaldi or Hannibal, able to weld us all together 
into one vation. But when there is no national unity, what can a great 
leader do? However, India, too, has had her great leaders like Shivaji. 


14, Till quite recently, we had implicit confidence in the British Govern- 
ment and were taught to believe that our salvation 
Complaint about the ab- Jay in the hands of England. It was this idea that 
sence of true public spiritin had infused activity in the Congress. But this 
_—_ dence h d Lord © h 
Bulsér Vartamén (68), CODfidence has now passed away. rad Ourzon has 
29th Jan. made it plain to us that this confidence is mis- 
placed. He has told us that we are mistaken in 
calling the Queen’s Proclamation our Magna Charta. Lord Minto also holds 
the same opinion. He tells us that administrative reforms are necessary, but 
that these should originate from Government and are not to be granted through 
pressure from the people. It is clear, therefore, that all this while we had 
been building castles in the air and that the expectation on which the struggle 
‘maintained by the Congress is based, namely of some day securing what we are 
demanding, is quite unfounded. Our courageous brethren are therefore quite 
right when they exhort us to rely no more on Government. Our leaders should 
sacrifice their private interests and show to the world that the nation is quite 
competent to take care of itself without any aid from Government, Our 
politicians blamed Lord Curzon very much for holding the Delhi Durbar; but 
we must remind them that if the Congress is meant only for making fine 
speeches and passing paper resolutions, they aro also guilty of the same offence 
of throwing away the country’s money on an empty show. ‘The fact is 
public life in this country exists only inname. The so-called leaders of the 
people feel no genuine love for the nation, nor have they the qualities necessary 
for greatness. With its leaders thus working without heart, and a Government 
without sympathy, the nation is bound to remain in its present degenerate 
condition, O India! although we see thee to-day thus fallen, although thy 
children have become the laughing-stock of the whole world and are roaming 
about as vagabonds, thy history teaches us that the only instrument of 
regeneration for thee is a pure and virtuous life. Only when thy leaders learn 
to lead such lives, only when the fire of true patriotism is kindled in the 
hearts of thy children and they are prepared to sacrifice themselves for thee, 
then only will dawn the day of thy regeneration and thy past glory revive, 
O Indians! Do you, therefore, throw away your selfishness and unite together. 
Arm yourselves with the weapons of courage and patience, enter the lists and 
glorify your motherland by your pure lives. 


15. One Panachand Jechand contributes some verses to the Gurjar Kesari of 
which the following is the purport :—Foreigners have 

Whatshould the Indiausdo taken away the treasure of the natives. The Gurjar 
At omg hart tee te 7 ® esari aims at drawing the attention of the nation 
| Gurjar Kesaxs (734), 23rd to this drain. There is a ferment all over the 
Jan. ge ole country, and the leaders of the nation are making 


their influence felt. In the glare of the fierce light 


emanating from them, darkness can no longer exist. Like the fleeting objects 
eonjured up by the magician, foreign articles last only for a short time and then 
become useless. Lajpatrai, Tilak, Pal, Dadabhai and others laboured man- 
fully to explain to the people the great deceit being practised upon them by 
foreign manufacturers. Then were their eyes opened, and they turned their 
minds to the welfare of the country. Ifour people want to raise themselves, 
they should make a fresh beginning and combine to work for the regeneration 
of the country. They should give up all ideas of personal gain, and by starting 
indigenous industries and arts, try to check the drain on the country’s wealth. 
By such means only will they be able to have their heart’s desire. 


16. Mr. Manchershah Sorabjee Master recently {delivered a lecture on 
Sag the form of government best suited to India at 
other communities in India Shyamji Krishna Varma = India House i. A report 
to sink their differences Of the lecture appearsin the India» Sociologist. Mr. 
to unite in the common Mastersaid that the Parsis have been living in India {or 
causo of swardjya for the past 1,300 years and may be reckoned now, as the 
eee (125), 31st Jan permanent inhabitants of India like the Muhammadans. 
He added :—It is the duty of the Parsis to act in 
harmony with the Indians who received them with open arms and helped them in 
times of difficulty. India was free when the Parsis first landed on its shores. 
Now it is under British rule. But suppose the British Government comes to an 
end to-morrow—some day or other if is bound to go—what would be the fate of 
the Parsis, if they acted inimically towards the Hindus under the instigation 
of others? The Parsis are but a drop in the ocean as compared with the 
Hindus. May God generate in their minds the desire to assist Indians in “their 
attempt to free themselves from their present miserable plight! If they helped 
them now, they would secure a suitable status in the Republic of the United 
States of India. ‘The different communities. in India should note well the 
advice of Mr. Master to the Parsis and sink their private differences in the 
common cause of swardjya. 


17, ‘The trials of Moulvi Leakat Hussain by both the Governments of 
to tieds ae Bengal partake more of the character of relentlessly 
aa a a vindictive persecutions than of fair judicial pro- 
towards Moulvi Leakat ceedings. We have almost forgotten for how many 
Hussain. offences he is being tried. No sooner is a case in 
Indu Prakash (44), 30th (Qaleutta adjourned than he is marched off to Barisal 
— lent) yet j — and put up before another Magistrate. There seem to 
ve be any number of sedition cases against the old Moulvi, 
and charges of disobeying Magisterial ordinances. ‘’o Government and such 
among public as do not care to take any interest in these prosecutions, it may 
afford considerable amusement to see an old man of 65 marched to and fro 
between Calcutta and Barisal ; but the prestige of Government is not enhanced 
thereby, nor is a sentence of three years’ rigorous imprisonment a sober punish- 
ment for his alleged offences. For aught we know the Moulvi has been a brisk 
organiser and leader of sewadeshi parties; and even if he really wrote and 
spoke sedition to multitudes, he could have been let off witha simpler punish- 
ment, The fact is once more emphasised that the Magistracy in Kast Bengal 
are off their heads and wink at rigorous punishments for long terms as of no 
moment. But the might and majesty of British laws are not to be vindicated 
in this way. Moreover, this is Moulvi Leakat Hussain’s first offence; he has 
not been punished for sedition before.” ['The Kardchi Chronicle also complaing 
about the harsh treatment meted out to the Moulvi.| 


18, ‘This is indeed too much’?! This is the exclamation that comes to 

; our lips on reading of the headlong career of oppres- 

Alleged o— = at sion, humiliating treatment of the people and des- 
"eat (25), véth Jan, | truction and plunder of their property into which the 
' Bengal authorities have jaunched under the shield of 

the law. The Police as well as the Military have left nothing undone to 
torment the people. The lawlessness at Mymensing had its origin in the 
order of the local authorities to find out the person who tore up some of the 


notices promising rewards for the discovery of the men who made the attempt 
oon 2309—6 ) | 
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these authorities who are responsible forthe subse- 
d by the Police, The latter were ordered to enter 
‘Myn and arrest all those found to possess arms. On 
er. feuchanorder these wolves let loose behaved like the monkeys who 
"~~  Bad-obtained permission from Rama to plunder the capital of Ravana. The 
' .- . ‘Police forced an into every house in accordance with the wishes of their 
/- + +~+uperiors, and harassed the inmates in every possible way. In short, they 
x | ished a reign of terror all over Mymensing. From the evidence that has 
pn ing, it is clear that the incidents that have happened there are 
nothing short of the terrible and that they are in no way calculated to add to 
the prestige of the British Government, No lover of justice will be sorry 
a: to see the culpfits in Mr. Allen’s case arrested ; but at the same time, no sane 
Meee . man will give his assent to the wholesale indiscriminate persecution of the 
a population of the place for the crime of a single individual. It is such events 
as these that serve to str2ngthen the reports prevailing in the country that the 
— of the lives and property of the subjects have themselves made it a 
usiness to harass them. What do the authorities mean, on the one hand, by 
talking big about promoting peace and contentment in the country, and on 
the other hand, by pursuing a policy that shocks the sensibilities of the people ? 
There is no exaggeration insaying that the authorities, and not the people 
of Bengal, are to blame for the disturbances that of late have become so 
common in Bengal and for the likelihood of their recurrence in future. 
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19. The Jain Mitra publishes two poems contributed by two Jain 
correspondents in which the lethargy shown by the 
Comments on the alleged Jains in the matter of the threatened desecration of 
——— of the the Parasnath hill by the erection of bungalows on 
“Jain Mitra (183), 20thJan. its top is contrasted with the spirit of firm resistance 
displayed by Muhammadans whenever any of their 
mosques are threatened with demolition. It is further remarked that the 
meek and humble protests of the Jains against the impending desecration are 
not likely to have any effect upon the alleged selfish attitude of the authorities. 
The Jains are, therefore, exhorted to adopt stronger measures for the prevention 
of the impending catastrophe. Another correspondent of the paper also warns 
the rulers that they will have to rue the consequences of allowing the top of the 
hill to be built upon and that they will never be able to carry out their object 
unless they first put to death all the Jains. 


20. A correspondent writes to the Arunodaya:—Very littie evidence 
touching the internal economy of the various depart- 
Comments on the adminis- ments of Government has so far been recorded hefore 


— be the Revenue De- the Decentralization Commission, and it is the object 


gy ee (105), 26th Jon, Of this letter to supply that deficiency. The chief 
cause of the popularity of British rule in India is its 

system of administering justice. But whether from pressure of work or some 
other cause, great neglect is latterly discernible in the administration of justice. 
I want, however, to speak here of the administration of the Kevenue Depart- 
ment. The rayats are brought into much closer contact with the Revenue than 
with any other Department, and if greater care aud sympathy were to be shown 
in the administration of this Department, the rayats would be much happier 
than they are at present and bless Government. Every little matter pertaining 
to the administration of a district is at present under the Collector’s control, 
but as he has not got personal experience of all branches of the administration, 
he has often times to depend on the opinion of those officials who control 
these branches. The Collector’s knowledge of the vernacular of his district 
is again not such as it should be. The Prant Officers and Mamlatdars 
Pe being generally natives, their methcds of disposing of work are not characterised 
—- by any principle or method. When the Sub-Divisional Officer happens to be a 
— European, he is often in the same boat as the Collector. All subordinate officials 

in their turn are disposed to act according to the tendency of theirsuperiors. The 
reason why they always hesitate to exercise independently the authority vested in 
them seems to be that they are deficient in practical knowledge, ‘The adminis- 
tration of each Sub-Division has to be carried on in @ mauner suited to itg 
peculiar circumstances, but Sub- Divisional Officers, when they are imported from 


Mik J 4 ae 
. oo ‘ 


outside, are naturally timid in the exercise of their discretion, and the result is 
that not a single matter is satisfactorily disposed of. Another defect of the 
Revenue administration is the inadequate number of clerks in all offices 
from the Collector’s down to the Mamlatdar’s, and one result of such under- 


manning is that much of the intelligence of the staff is spent in some- 
how disposing of routine work. No one seems to bestow any consideration 
on the question of teaching a difficult subject like survey to the Talatis or to 
determine what work may safely be entrusted to Talatis newly appointed to 
their posts. Such is, more or less, the condition of the chief Revenue officers and 
offices in a District. . Though the Local Boards, Municinalities and the Sanitary 
Boards in a District are under the supervision of the Collector or the Prant 
Officer, most of the powers may be said to rest really in the hands of the rayats. 
Still, there is difficulty in getting the work of these bodies done disinterestedly, 
and this is doubtless owing to the exclusion of men of new ideas from the Boards 
of these bodies. Government nominees and popular representatives on these 
Boards generally continue to hold their seats from year to year and it goes 
without saying that they do nothing except nodding assent to other people’s 
opinions. 


21. <A correspondent of the Zmpire calls upon the Decentralisation Com- 
a mission to include within the scope of their inquiry 
tralicetion Commission to certain matters, the disregard of which in the past, in 
nclude certain additional his opinion, lies at the root of the prevailing unrest in 
subjects in the scope of their this country, He furtherasserts that the contempt 
inquiry. with which public opinion is treated in India b 
aie nya@n Prakash (42), 29th the authorities has given rise to the present state 
of discontent, and that it is only by taking 
the people more largely into confidence, by considerably increasing the 
powers of Municipalities and Local Boards and by the establishment of 
District Advisory Councils that the present state of things can be ameliorated, 
The correspondent asks the Commission to take into consideration such 
matters as the increasing burden of military expenditure, the discontent caused 
by the Bengal Partition and the recent repressive measures of Government for 
putting down political agitation in the country. No one can deny that he has 
rightly diagnosed the causes of the present unrest. If those, who are anxious 


to see it disappear from India’s political horizon, neglect to remove these - 


causes and devote attention to matters of minor importance, they are bound 
to fail. 


22. It has been announced that the General Committee of the Convention, 
that met at Surat on the day after the Congress was 
Suggestions for reforming suspended, will meet at Allahabad during the Easter 
the constitution of theIndian holidays to settle the constitution of the future 
National Congress. C . 
Indian Social Reformer (4), UVODSTESS......++.. Those who will henceforth attend 
26th Jan. the Congress will do so because they accept British 
rule in India as an irrevocable fact, because they 
accept the laws on which that rule is based as binding on them, and because 
they are pledged to confine themselves strictly to efforts having for their object 
the placing of their grievances and demands before the immediate, intermediate 
and ultimate administrative and legislative agencies of the Empire in the 
clearest, strongest and most convincing manner, and to the education and 
elevation of the people to a higher and more virile citizenship than at 
present. One thousand out of a total of one thousand three hundred 
delegates signed the pledge embodying this creed at Surat. ‘That is the one 


outstanding fact of the proceedings in connection with the last Congress, 


By way of arriving at the right constitution for the future Congress, a few 
general refleetions may be made here. ‘lhe constitution should be such as to 
callow of the free flow of the current of responsibility from the foremost to the 
most obscure member of the Congress, Every member should have an 
allotted task, small or great, for which he will be held personally responsible.... 
...--- This is not the case at present. Whatever the work to be done, whether 
it be framing draft resolutions to form the basis of discussion in the Subjects 
Committee or the canvassing of subscribers for the Jwdia newspaper, the 


enlightenment of the English people on Indian grievances or the coaxing. 


——_ 
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ey. are overwhelmed with work; 
i men‘are t> be "em sauntering about the camp with 
‘kets and at their wits’ end as to how to kill time.......... - 
be told that there are only a few men who are willing to werk 
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aoe peony capable of doing work. If that be true, then the sooner we give up the 


of political aspirations, the better. If there be not enough 
character and capacity among us to sustain the weight of a great political: 
movement, let us be content with lighter structures.......... We emphatically 
deny that there is a dearth of capacity and character among educated Indians. 
The. fact that practically the whole executive administration of the country is 
carried on by Indians is sufficient to rebut any such conclusion. We shall 
be told that. Government have an unlimited supply of cash wherewith to pay 
their officials, whereas the Congress coffers are dependent on the voluntary :offer- 
ings of the educated poor. That is not the right explanation. Remember that 
England did not spend asingle pie in consolidating her Indian Empire. It is all 
organisation... ‘The real explanation probably is ; that the Congress had become 
so organized, or rather disorganized, as to give play to the energy, ability and 
self-sacrifice of a very few individuals, In any new scheme these few leaders 
will, of course, occupy the foremost places. But they will be utilised to better 
advantage than for Yollecting subscriptions or drafting skeleton resolutions. 
Our idea is that the annual meetings should henceforth be arranged on the 
model of the British Association. There will be a general meeting at which 
the Presidential address will be delivered. The rest of the business will be 
done in sections. There will be a Finance section, a Local Self-Government 
Section, an Educational Section, a Health Section and so on. These may 
work through sub-committees. Hach member should be assigned to one or 
more sections in which he has special knowledge or is particularly interested. 

The reports of these sections will be printed and published as the Transactions 
of the National Congress, copies of them being distributed in India, the United 
Kingdom and.elsewhere. Ordinarily, the Congress will pass no resolutions, 
except that of adopting the reports of the sections. These reports will be 
presented by the Presidents of the several sections in brief speeches indicative 
of their purport. Each section will elect iis own President for the year, and 
the President of the Congress will be chosen from among those who had 
served as Presidents of sections,” 


23. ‘Of the several public bodies consulted by the Bombay Government 
Pc ee GR the development of Bombay City, the Chamber 
the Bovshen Gbamber of Cow of Commerce has already given its reply. The 
merceonthe scheme for theexe Chamber must have had definite views on the 
pansion of the City of Bombay. several questions referred by Government for opinion, 
© cy Spectator (5), Ist eyen before the reference was made........... The 
, Chamber is in general agreement with the views 
tentatively expressed by Government, and its proposals are necessarily ‘ con. 
structive.’ The only item which can be open to the charge of being ‘ des- 


_ tructive ’ is the proposed deletion of the B, B. & C. I. Railway south of “Grant 


Road Station. ‘the Chamber admits that Tram cars can only ‘ largely,’ but 
not fully, deal with the traffic, and that they can deal with it only at a aigher 
cost, Government will no doubt attach due weight to these important admis- 
sions, especially as we are now in the regime of Sir George Clarke who will not 
forget the poor man’s point of view, and will not. be hustled into any 
action by wealthy and influential classes. The Chamber, however, 
associates the scheme of destruction with a constructive proposal 
which removes much of the difficulty connected with the removal of the 
railway line, namely, the proposal of the electric railway which ean bring . 
residents of the northern parts of the Island toa central station in the Fort. 
The difficulty of cost may in many cases be relieved by this new line. The 
poor people of Bombay have no special partiality for steam : electricity is quite 
as good. Cost is with them the principal consideration, We need hardly add, 
however, that construction must precede destruction, The operations of the 
improvement Trust are said to have taught that great lesson’; for some people, 


‘Chamber’s reply to the Government query about the provision of cheap work- 


‘This is pure imagination as is proved by the complaint of the suburban 


Moy tet Te 
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rightly or wrongly, attribute the rise in rents to the work of destruction 
carried on by the Trust, The lesson, however, is plain on the face of it, and 
Sir George Clarke’s Government is not likely to disregard it. Itis well that 
the Municipality—the only body, among those consulted, which can claim to 
represent the interests of the poor and the middle classes—urges strongly that 
no work of destruction, which will bear hard on those classes, should be under- 
taken until the hardship that is likely to he caused thereby is obviated by 
other means. [In the cpinion of the Chamber of Commerce, the Mahim woods 
would do very well for the middle classes, while Malabar Hill may be reserved 
for the wealthy. The location of the various classes cannot, evidently, be 
effected by laws such as prevail in the Transvaal. The middle classes will 
not aspire to breathe the atmosphere of Malabar Hill: it is too sacred for them. 
But the only way to popularise the Mahim woods is to provide the cheapest 
means of communication with every part in the south of the Island,” 


24. ‘To sum up the views of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the 


| subject of the proposed scheme for the expansion of the 
Bombay Samachar (06), City of Bombay, we may state that this body favours 


99th Jan.; Ja’m-e-Jamshed . : a: 
(29), 28th Jan. and Ist Feb.; the idea of setting apart different localities for 


Sen; Vartamén (36), 27th various sections of the community, disregards religious 
Sau. susceptibilities and does not consider it objectionable 

to throw heavy burdens upon the poorer classes for the 
ease and comfcrt of the happy few. These views are, indeed, deplorable; but in a 
way they are useful inasmuch as they show how selfish those who hold them are 
and how grievously Government have erred in expecting from the Chamber 
sound advice in matters affecting the interests of the general public. ‘The 


men’s trains or workmen’s tramways Clearly indicates the indifference of this body 
to the heavy burden of expenses falling on this class of people, and proves 
its ignorance as to their real condition. The Chamber admits that the general 
rise in prices and rents has rendered the state of the middle classes deplorable; 
but it is of opinion that the lower rents which will prevail in the northern 
parts of the Island will serve to compensate an increase in the cost of transit. 


residents that they have to pay rents as high as those in Bombay City and 
that in consequence the cost of transit falls as an additional burden on them. 
It is a principle accepted by all civilised countries that in any scheme for the 
development and expansion of a large city precedence should be given to the 
question of affording certain facilities to the labouring classes at Government 
or Municipal expense. But according to the Chamber the comfort of the 
smallest section of the community, viz., the rich, should have precedence over 
everything else. How little the Chamber cares for the convenience of the masses 
is also indicated by its anxiety for the excision of the Railway line south of 
Grant Road. It is too well-known that the cost of transit by any system of 
locomotion other than railway will tell heavily upon persons of ordinary means, 
The present ‘Tramway Company is admittedly incompetent to cope with the heavy 
passenger traffic now handled by the Bb. B.& C. I. Railway between Grant 
Road and Colaba, ‘The most objectionable part of the Cbhamber’s ‘reply is 
that which wounds the religious feelings of the Parsis, whose ‘lowers of 
Silence and the grounds surrounding them have long been viewed with 
longing eyes by the Anglo-Indian community. The Parsis are indignant 
that the Chamber should have artfully thrown out a suggestion for the 
removal of the Towers to the Worli Hills in face of the known strong 
feeling of the community in the matter. We hope His Hxcellency will 
flatly refuse to entertain any such project. ‘The Hindu burning-ground and 
the Muhammadan burial-ground on the Queen’s Road are also viewed with 
disgust by the Anglo-Indians. But the Chamber is astute enough to see that 
it would not be safe to attack all communities at the same time, and have 
commenced with the Parsis alone. We hope tie other communities, appre- 
hending a similar danger in their own case, will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the Parsis in their struggle to ward olf the attask made on their ‘lowers of 
con 2309-7 


Lastly, therequest.of the Chamber for a division of the city. into three 

st localities, each exclusively reserved for the rich, the middle class and the 
oor respectively, is unworthy of a civilised nation and an enlightened associa- 
0B, a8 such division will serve to create bad feeling among the three classes, 
hich may prove dangerous, [The Jdm-e-Jamshed assails the Chamber’s letter 
‘véry strong terms and trusts that the Indian communities will offer a deter- 
ned opposition to the carrying out ofthe schemes outlined therein. The 
-Sdnj Vartamdn s the letter as a mere echo of the Government letter and 
Bare strongly condemns the undertaking of ‘schemes which may prove burdensome 
ea - to the public treasury without being useful to the public at large to any appre- 
ears ciable extent. ] 


25. ‘ The Bombay Chamber of Commerce is the first in the field to reply 
a ~ oan © the letter of the Bombay Government regarding 
ha a yom the scheme for the expansion of Bombay. It had not 

to formulate any pew opinions as the representation 
which it has now sent to Government embodies all its old and well-worn views 
with which we are all familiar. These views are in some respects 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the classes forming the chief popula- 

tion of Bombay.......... The object underlying these views is to secure the 
best locality and best conditions of living for a handful of aliens at the 
expense of the vast mass of indigenous population, There are five hundred 
thousand Hindus, three hundred thousand Muhammadans and sixty thousand 
Parsis. The claims of all these are to be ignored and their religious 
susceptibilities wounded because forsooth eleven thousand Anglo-Indians 
and LEurasians demand better accommodation than the already too lux- 
urious and comfortable places they have. ‘This is the moving spring | 

, beneath all the large and high-sounding platitudes about ‘ Bombay the 
Beautiful’ and ‘Bombay one of the future centres of the world’s trade.’ 

The thing is that these platitudes have to be used because they cannot afford 

to use here the same plainness and bluntness of language as is used by their 

r South African and other Colonial brethren who without mincing matters say that 
a Indians must not enter the Colonies. It cannot be said here in the same fashion 
a: that Indians must not dwell on. the Malabar Hill. The Queen’s Road and 
the adjacent locality are to be used for fashionable residences and for a marine 
promenade. Sothe mandate issues from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that 

the railway line from Grant Road to Colaba must go, and a chorus of hallelujahs 

; arises from the Anglo-Indian Press as if this mandate had been issued from 
some divinely inspired source. Noone cares to inquire what untold annoyance, 

worry and expense will have to be-undergone by the classes which use this 
railway........... It needs now the strong and vigorous hand of,our new ruler to 

knock the bottom out of this ill-conceived project based on selfish motives. 
Another strongly objectionable statement in the representation of the Bombay 
Chamber relates to the removal of the Towers of Silence from their present site 
to a suitable place on the Worlee hill. This suggesstion is followed up by the 
Advocate of India which recommends that the Hindu burning-ground and 
Muhammadan burial-ground should also be removed, These suggestions are 
calculated to wound the susceptibilities of all these people. We hope these 
suggestions will be given no practical effect whatever, as otherwise Government 
will unnecessarily create a spirit of disaffection among these large com- 
munities.” | 


*26. ‘The reply which the Chamber of gp reopen has yr pang to Gov- 
Siena ernment is a most disappointing document. ‘That 

ak tes oe (85), 2nd body has been in a hot hurry to forestall all others 
y in laying its opinion before the authorities,......... 
The self-same hobbies which have been trotted out by the members of this body, 
in collusion with an inspired Anglo-Indian Press, have been here reiterated 
ad nauseam. ‘The Chamber has added to the inutility of its document the 
venom of fomenting religious acerbity, and has been guilty of misleading the 
Governor by commending to his notice an opinion which its members by long 
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residence in this city ought to know is likely to raise the bitterest resentment 
in all classes of native society. The opinion of a body is not worth any serious 
consideration, when it cannot evolve any practical scheme without mortifying 
the feelings of a whole community, and wounding their religious susceptibili- 
ties. The Chamber has been asked to submit its views on definite schemes, 


and has the audacity to go out of its way and suggest a project which, if. 


accepted in its principle and made generally applicable to the rest of the 
communities, may end in a breach of the public peace and the harmo- 
nious relations which have ever subsisted between the city and Government. 
We may callin question the credentials of a body, that is merely identified 
with trade interests, to pronounce an opinion on such an abstruse and special 
subject as the housing problem with any semblance of authority. The subject 
is altogether out of its province, and we may remind it of the proverb ‘let the 
cobbler stick to his last.’ However, if it has been honoured with a solicita- 
tion of its views, it should have denied itself the gratification of rushing in 
where angels may fear to tread, ‘lhe Chamber has been complimented in the 
Anglo-Indian press for this piece of glaring audacity ; but public opinion has 
unanimously marked it out for unmixed censure.......... No public body of 
any importance and weight, alive to its responsibilities, has ever before this 
committed itself to the bold and sacrilegious suggestion of occupying the site 
which is most dear to the memory of every living Parsi of this city and abroad. 
The barest suggestion from the authorities to close the Towers of Silence 
would evoke the most vehement protest from the whole community ; but 
even if the Towers are removed to another hill, the Parsis would not part 
with one inch of the ground for the purpose of being built upon. We hope 


and trust His Excellency Sir George Clarke will not countenance the suggestion, — 


which is likely to give the greatest offence to the Parsi community.” 


*27. “The Bombay Chamber of Commerce was the first of the public 
wee ee bodies of Bombay to respond to Sir George Clarke’s 
id ied one ae *. invitation to submit their opinion on the best plans 
—— for improving Bombay. The Chamber, as a matter 
of fact, are as keen on the matteras His Excellency himself, and the new 
Governor had hardly landed when they outlined, in an address of welcome, their 
ideas on the improvement of the city which he had not yet had time to look at. 
The Chamber strongly supports the idea of abolishing the Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railway south of Grant Road. This is the most drastic recom- 
mendation in their scheme, and on it depends a good deal of whatever else ma 
be done. Sir George Clarke, there is reason to believe, is himself much in 
favour of this idea, and as it has received such influential backing it is quite 
possible that we may live to see the western shore of the Back Bay free from the 
iron band that at present confines it. The abolition of this bit of railwa 
would not only of itself throw open a large tract of land badly needed for 
building purposes, and give more convenient access to the seashore, but it would 
greatly encourage reclamation in the Bay, a practice discredited since 1868, but 
quite rehabilitated in public estimation as a good investment since the rescue 
ofa valuable plot at Colaba by the Improvement Trust. We trust that 
other public bodies will regard the matter of city improvement in the same 
large and liberal light as the Chamber of Commerce. Whatever is done, it is 
bound to inconvenience somebody, to disturb some vested interests. . But it 
is expedient that a few should be sacrificed, if need be, for the benefit of the 


. first city of India; and a reasonable compensation is always cbtainuble. One 


of the greatest difficulties will be as regards the blotting out of various places 
of sepulture which the Chamber’s improvement scheme contemplates. About 
the Christian cemetery on Queen’s Road probably little difficulty would be 
raised; but our Muhammadan friends have strong objections to their graves 
being interfered with ; while a proposal to remove either the Hindu burning 
ground or the Parsi dokhmas is sure to raise quiteastorm, Nevertheless, we 
trust the leading men of the various communities concerned will be 
broad-minded enough to work hand in hand with Government in the light 
of anything that will demonstrably improve the city.” 
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eeting of the mofussil editors at the Parel’ 
Laboratory st the invitation of His Excellency the | 
- Governor of we ge Ma an event of more than pas- 
ora Sing significance. We congratulate His Excellency 
PI ; “el x vn moral at Mh Fama on 
mBDOTALOTY. | ving the narrow paths hitherto en by the 
ee” cme), mh bureaucracy, and making a direct personal appeal 
eS, ae to Indian journalists to lend the weight of 
‘their authority and influence to the efforts of Government to stamp 
out the plague. We congratulate the Native Press also on this distinct 
ition of its power by the highest officer in the Presidency. The 
tone of general sympathy that pervades the few observations His Excellency 
Be addressed to the assembled journalists leaves nothing to be desired. He 
aa frankly admits that honest differences of opinion are natural. His 
‘2 predecessors, however, and, we. are afraid, a majority of the bureaucrats 
under him, would be loth to make such an admission. In their view, they are 
always in the right and the people always in the wrong; and what is worse 
they would label those who have the courage to disapprove of the action 
of Government as rank seditionists. We hope the Governor’s attitude is not 
merely personal, but that it reflects a permanent change in the attitude of 
the governing body towards the feelings and opinions of the governed. We 
hope that district and territorial officers, too, will follow his example, and show 
us less of the stiff-necked airs of superiority which are so disgustingly common. 
His Excellency’s recognition of the growing influence of the Indian Press is quite 
correct........... His Excellency rightly observes that the growing power of the 
Indian Press involves special responsibilities. His advice to the assembled jour- 
fe. Re nalists to educate the people, to assist in promoting improved methods of 
agriculture and in fostering industries is, of course, quite pertinent. Perhaps 
His Excellency is not aware that the greater portion of our Press is already 
rendering these services. Nay, our journals attempt to do something more.’ They 
endeavour to bring to the notice of Government the grievances and hardships 
of the people, and suggest steps that are calculated to redress them. Itis this 
latter function that brings down on them the displeasure of the officials and of 
Anglo-Indians in general. His Excellency truly remarked that ‘Truth is not 
always palatable,’ and it is often the pursuit of truth that makes the Indian 
journalist odious to the average bureaucrat. Itis, of course, incumbent on 
all journalists to be sure of their facts before they begin to criticise; but it is 
very difficult always to get at all the facts, and the journalist has got to form his 
| opinion on them as he finds them.......... Criticism, destructive as well as 
: constructive, ought to be invited. 1t is not possible to offer constructive 
criticism on all matters, but it is quite within the power of an average critic to 
point out the defects in a given scheme.......... We trust that the sympathetic 
action taken by Sir George Clarke will be the first step in the inauguration of a 
general policy of seeking the co-operation of the people in all matters touching 
their interests. ‘lhere are questions, quite as important as plague prevention, 
on which the sense of the subjects, wisely and candidly consulted, will throw a 
flood of light on the measures to be taken by the Government. If people are 
worth consulting in plague matters, why not in others? The new spirit that 
has now appeared®on the political stage can be best utilised by a policy of 
mutual respect and conciliation on both sides.”’ 
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Bea, 29. ‘* We cannot adequately express our gratitude to His Excellency the 
“3 ics Deahik OR te Governor for his condescension in taking into his 
J 9 Eee. gg — confidence the editors of the mofussil newspapers, and 

inviting them to see with their own eyes the 
process of manufacturing the plague prophylactic at the Parel Laboratory, 
and the precautions taken to maintain purity and prevent accidental conta- 
mination. We need not say anything about the urbanity and personal courtesy 
of His Excellency, as it goes without saying that the Englishmen sent to rule 
over us are all real gentlemen.......... With regard to the efficacy of inocu- 
lation we have on several occasions written in favour of it. From the 
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descriptions which we had already read we had been convinced about the purity 
of the serum and about the efficacy of the measures adopted to prevent con- 
tamination, but now we have had the opportunity of witnessing all the processes 
with our own eyes. We earnestly appeal to all to discard from their minds 
all fears regarding the purity of the serum, and to put faith in its efficacy as 
a plague preventive. We can also confidently assert that all the stories 
about the evil effects of inoculation are without foundation.” 


80. The papers noted in the margin also speak with appreciation of 
the action of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
Bombay Hast Indian (1), in inviting the mofussil editors to meet him at the 
25th Jan.; Broach Mittra (22), Darel Plague Research Laboratory. The Bombay 
26th Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujarat E . ° : oe , 
Mitra (26), 26th Jan., Eng. 4st Indian writes:—‘ There is no doubt whatever 
cols; Kathidwar Tumes (8, that our sympathetic Governor has been untiring in 
24th Jan; Gujarat Punch his efforts to provide against the coming plague 
(27), 26th Jan, Eng. cols; enidemic, and to adopt effective and concerted 
Apakshapdt (2U), 25th Jan., . ‘ ' , ; , 
ng. cols. measures to popularise inoculation. You,’ said 
Sir George, ‘living your lives in this country desire to 
work for the benefit of the people of India, I have broken off my life in 
England, because I hope to be able to do good to the people in this country.’ 
Will not these words send a thrill of joy among the people of India when they 
know that here in this city lives an administrator and a statesman who, relin- 
quishing the comforts and conveniences of home life, has come, at an advanced 
age, to this country solely to work for them, to do good to them, to save their 
lives and forward their welfare to his utmost capacity ? The personal interest 
taken by His Excellency has stimulated the medical gentlemen in Bombay to 
popularise inoculation, against which most of them were prejudiced. The 
combined efforts of the doctors in Bombay City and in the districts of 
this Presidency will produce the very effect which His Excellency has been 
aiming at since his arrival in India.......... While we are on this subject, 
we have no hesitation in saying that Sir George Sydenham Clarke has earned 
the undying gratitude of all classes of people on this side of India by 
the unremitting efforts made by him to make inoculation popular.” [The 
Broach Mitra writes:—‘‘ We congratulate and thank most heartily His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay for his efforts in this direction. We 
cannot but admire his ingenious plan of meeting in person the editors of 
newspapers.......... We, for one, believe that this step of His Excellency 
cannot but popularise inoculation. From what we have seen we are led to 
think that it is advisable for one and all to get inoculated, No religious 
objections come in our way, for, anticipating our objections, flour is wisely 
substituted for meat.’ The Gujardt Mitra writes:—* ‘There is a ring of 
venuine feeling, earnestness and deep sympathy about His Excellency’s 
utterances that could not have failed to strike the visitors, and their visit 
will be productive of some good at least. It unmistakably shows that the 
head of the Government is anxious to take represeatative Indiaus into the 
confidence of Government; and in a matter like this where there is all 
the greater need for elucidating and interpreting the wishes, thoughts 
and inward feelings of the people such a recognition of the principle 
by the head of the Government cannot fail to be widely appreciated, 
Such a course is calculated to remove bitterness and establish a better 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled.” The Kdthidwdér Times 
writes :—** We cannot understand why the editors of newspapers in Sind, 
Baroda, Koihépur and Kathidwér were not invited.at the unique gatheriag 
of mofussii editors held in Bombay on the 20th January, when the latter were 
met and addressed by Sir George Clarke on the subject of the plazue campaign 
undertaken by His Excellency with so much of earnestness and eathu- 
siasm. But still we can fully appreciate the honour done to the Fourth Estate 
of the realm by a representative of the Firgt.......... As an instance of its 
value being recognised we may point to tne cordial speech delivered by 
Mr. Tilak on the occasion.” ‘The Gujardti Punch writes:—‘‘ We cannot 
commend too much the sympathetic attitude adopted by His Excellency in 
connection with his campaign against plague. Every word of His Excellency 
breathes sympathy and invites co-operation. ‘The effect of this attitude is 
con 2309—8 
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tor 8a ha eh has been a Sp ge - eer 
to the ef of inoculation.......... e hope the e 
'y respond to the call for co-operation tion His Bixee : 
meelves, as far as possible. from the ravages of the 
dt writes :—‘“* No one can help heartily appreciating the 
the Governor of Bombay for the dissemination of a 
knowledge as regards the true process of manufacture of the plague 
yom We ‘beg to state emphatically thatthe step taken by 
Excellency is a white page ir the political relations between the rulers and 
the ruled.” As the arrangements made for the transit of the editors 
to Bombay, however, the Apakhaptt complains about the alle ged humiliation 
implied in causing them to make declarations as to the class of railway accom« 
modation by which they usually travelled. | 


$1. On Sunday last about a hundred editors from various paris of the 
Presidency assembled at the Parel Laboratory at the 
Beters (INS), 30th can. invitation of His Excellency the Governor to witness 
the process of the preparation of the plague prophylactic. The Laboratory officers 
explained to them the different stages in the preparation of the anti-plague 
vaccine. After the Mulkowal disaster, special care is being taken that no foreign 
matter is introduced into the vaccine, which is untouched by hand till it is 
bottled. This improvement has been effected within the last five years and all, 
possible precautions are now taken to prevent contamination. Mr. Tilak, while 
thanking the Governor, congratulated the Laboratory officials on the great care 
taken by them in the preparation of the vaccine. He added that inoculation 
deserved to be considered from other points of view also which could not well be 
discussed on that occasion. It is curious that the Advocate of India should catch 
the true spirit of Mr. Tilak’s remarks while some of our Indian contemporaries 
should shew ignorance on the point. The Kesarz has written many articles on 
inoculation. But the occasion was not one on which the gist of these articles 
could be alluded to; therefore, Mr. Tilak contented himself with a bare expres- 
sion of thanks. His Excellency the Governor said that people would be render- 
ed immune from the attack of plague by inoculation, and invited those present 
to help forward the cause of inoculation. Captain Liston also dwelt on the same 
point. But we doubt very much how far the masses at large would like to be 
inoculated year after year with a virulent poisqn, however pure it may be, in 
order to protect themselves from plague. ‘Che mere fact af the purity of the 
serum will not, we fear, completely salve the problem. 
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32. His Excellency’s present policy of trying to popularise inoculation 
by taking the people into bis confidence, and request- 
What should be done to ing their co-operation, is truly laudable. This 
popularize inoculation and , , ' , , . 
mitigate the ravages of POlicy is an index of his ripe experience and 
plague ? great foresight. It is deserving of unflagging sup- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 22nd port atthe hands of the press and the prominent 
age fg rig (71), Gitizens. But we trust His Excellency will not rest 
an.; Bulsar Vartamdan : : wee 
(68), 2yth Jan. content with securing the co-operation of the press 
. alone. His Excellency should assemble together the 
ignorant classes of Bombay and be prepared to get himself inoculated in their 
presence, He should further request the higher officials of Government as 
well as prominent citizens to cail together public meetings of the ignorant 
people dwelling in the localities in which they themselves reside and 
publicly submit to the process of inoculation in their presence. Such practical 
examples would prove far more efficacious than the' advocacy of the press, 
Secondly, it may be suggested that parties of peripatetic inoculators should be 
sent to the different districts ; and to each one of these bands should be attached 
one of the editors of the papers of that district whose duty it would be to 
persuade the people to have recourse to the prophylactic. ‘This will be the 
most effective means of winning over public opinion in the mofussil in favour 
of inoculation. [The Duydnotieyjak writes: —Although from what we saw 
at the Parel Laboratory we must acknowledge that the serum is prepared with 
great care, We are not prepared tosay anything further in its favour. ‘Lhe 
question as tothe harmlessness or otherwise of inoculation belongs to the 
province of medicine. What we would advise the public to do is to get 


31 


their doubts solved by medical experts. We would also point out that 
the men who have hitherto been invited to the Laboratory are not the 
only men that should have been invited. Public speakers and prominent 
citizens should also be invited. Again, it appears that religious organs have 
been excluded from the invitation. This is not wise, for these organs are very 
influential among the various Hindu communities. Much also will be 
effected by inviting representatives from the various’ Municipalities, and from 
all religious, social, political and medical associations. The booklet on ‘“ The 
preparation and use of the Anti-Plague serum ” should also be translated into 
the various vernaculars and circulated far and wide. Commenting on the visit 
of the mofussil editors to the Pare] Laboratory the Bulsdr Vartamdn writes :— 
The solicitude displayed by His Excellency for mitigating the sufferings of the 


‘poorer classes is indeed praiseworthy. Although His Excellency’s object 


may be very benevolent, yet it appears to be only a clever device to get the 
press over to his side, Although His Excellency has many other important 
duties to perform, he has set them all aside with the aim of showing how 
deeply he feels for the sufferings of the people. If His Excellency really 
feels for them, he should prove it by trying to mitigate their present poverty, 


‘As to the merits of the serum, we should particularly request people to 


consult Professor Gujjar. The true causes of plague are poverty and the 
ignorance of the masses about sanitation and unless these causes are removed, 
His Excellency cannot claim to be called a sympathetic ruler.] 


33. The Governor of Bombay appears to possess statesmanlike qualities, 
Though His Excellency has not consulted the people 
Can inoculation be conscien- jin other matters, he appears to be desirous of seeking 
pong. " hag ay ri the advice and securing the co-operation of the people 
tp tC Jeast in the matter of igoculation, He recently 
Arunodaya {105), 26th invited the editors of vernacular papers, at Govern- 
Jan. ment expense, to the Parel Laboratory and caused 
the process of preparing the anti-plague vaccine to be 
shown and explained to them, We are not ungrateful for this, but we think 
that the thing was unnecessary, If the authorities had merely assured the 
editors how carefully the vaccine is prepared, the latter would have believed 
them. We do not think that high officials would deliberately stoop to mis- 
representations in such matters. At least things have not reached such a pass 
as yet. Moreover, many of the editors assembled at the Parel Laboratory could 
scarcely have understood everything they saw and heard there. It is manifest 
that the object of His Excellency in taking all this trouble of inviting the 
editors must be that the latter should advise their readers to get themselves 
inoculated ; nay, it may safely be said that the invitation was an indirect 
mandate to the editors to give such advice, Now, though it is our duty to obey 
such a mandate, we must say that we are helpless jn this matter. If we are 
to express our Opinion freely and frankly, we must say that it is dangerous to 
undergo inoculation. Branding on the head is sgid to remove delirium, but 
at the same time it is likely to cause death, Jn the same way, though doctors 
may consider inoculation to be a preventive against plague, there is a 
likelihood of its resulting in injury or eyen death. There is no guarantee 
that the anti-plague vaccine, in spite of all the care taken in its prepar- 
ation, will agree with all constitutions. Eyen experienced members of the medis 
cal profession like Dr. Nariman and others hold this opinion. The experience 
which people have acquired so far of inoculation is not quite encouraging. 
Under these circumstances, it would be madness to recommend the remedy 
to the people. Since inoculation is likely in some cases to result in death, it is 
better to have recourse to evacuation and similar other measures of pro- 
tection. 


34, Jt is notorious that complaints have been loud and frequent in 
connection with the inconvenience and hardship 

‘ . incidental to the medical inspection of passengers on 

' of sea-inspection oasting vessels starting from Bombay, and that they 
hey, nh had been hitherto a cry in the wilderness, It is, 

Praja. Bandhu (34), 26t . : | 

Jan., Eng. cols. therefore, not a little satisfactory to find that 
the inconvenience and hardships in question are 
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ito be things: of the past.......... Belated as this recognition of the 
es of ‘the passéngers is, we are no doubt thankful to the Bombay 
for their removal. It is not at all difficult to. see that this welcome 
mer owesite origin in the main to His Excellency Sir George Clarke. 
~ Tt is, indeed; gratifying to find that Sir George Olarke has begun his career 
ina spirit.of sympathy, of which he has already furnished more than one 
nstance. While thanking His Excellency for removing a long-standing 
ievance affecting a considerable section of the people of Western India, we 
can assure: him that if he were to continue as he has begun, he may count 
upon winning the hearts of the people and upon his administration being 
gratefully remembered by them.” 


35. Government seem to be of opinion that the cry of discontent in India is 
confined to the educated section of the Indian public, 


Alleged grievances of hile the agriculturists are a contented lot. A glance 


villagers and a request to 


Government to redress the 
same. 

Dnydn Prakash (42), 30th 
Jan. 


at the real state of affairs will, however, dispel this 
notion, The people in the villages, who are blissfully 
ignorant of such things as political reforms and 


public agitation, are now groaning under the pressure 
of heavy land assessments, rigorous forest regulations and arbitrary Income-tax 
assessments. The Revenue officials try to increase the receipts of Government 
under the above heads witli a view to win the good graces of their superiors, while 
the higher authorities pay little heed to the complaints of the rayats. ‘The forest 
regulaticns have been made very stringent of late. People living in the vicinity 
of Government forests have to propitiate the underlings of the Forest Department 
before they secure permission to cut down their own trees. Should their cattle 
happen to trespass into the prohibited precincts of a Goverament forest, they ara 
severely punished. The Income-tax assessments are arbitrarily made and the 
petitioners have to prove that their incomes do not amount to the sums assessel. 
There is another pressing grievance which demands the attention of the autho- 
rities and it is this. The officials on tour expect to get all provisions for their 
camp free of cost from the people of the villages through which they pass. All 
these causes are feeding the smouldering fire of discontent in the rayats’ mind 
and now that the reports of the passive resistance, offered by their brethren in the 
Transvaal, bave reached their ears, they would be inclined to try an experiment 
in that direction and would be ready to follow the lead of any agitator 
advising them todo so. It is, therefore, necessary that Government should pay 
early heed to the grievances of the people if they want to ensure their loyalty, 


36. Since the advent of Lord Curzon to India, the high offices of State 


A plea for increasing the 
salaries of Government ser- 
vants in the Revenue, Judi- 
cial and Educational Vepart- 
ments, 

Khandesh Vaibhav (130), 
24th Jan. 


are open only to the Kuropeans and Eurasians, where- 
as Indians have to content themselves with low-paid 
posts; but what is still worse is that they have to 
draw salaries according to scales fixed half a century 
avo, Living has become much dearer since then, but 
no revision of salaries has been made except in the 
case of the heads of departments. It is considered an 


honour to be in Government service, but now-a-days people are reluctant to enter 
it owing to the very meagre salaries offered and thesmall prospects of promotion. 
The petty officials in the Judicial and Revenue Departments are really 
overworked, but what they get for all the work they do is a mere pittance 
of Ks, -150 or 200, and that, too, after undergoing hard educational tests, 
Appointments in the Police and Excise Departments are tilled by men having ao 
educational qualifications and carry salaries ranging between Rs. 150 and 400, 
The salaries of the employés in these Departments were recently revised. ‘Ine 
Revenue and Judicial Departments stand as much, if not more, in need of a 
revision of their salaries, but unfortunately their claims are overlooked. In spite 
of the suggestion that the lowest paid clerks in Government offices should not 
get less than Ks, 20, only Rs. 12 are offered for the lowest post in both these 
departments. It is moreover to be regretted that vernacular teachers are 
given the poor start of Rs. 8 and they certainly deserve some consideration. 
We earnestly request Government to, turn their attention to the discontent 
produced among their subordinate employés by the low scales of salaries. 
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37. Mr, Arthur Crawford, late of the Indian Civil Service, writes as 
Complaint by Mr. Arthur follow ’ ” ig patty Delegrap h -—“ Our American 
Crawford, lato of the Indian COUSins insist that half the British nation ‘suffers hs 
Civil Service, about red ta- from stupidity, and that al] British Bureaus (as they gf 
pism in the Account Depart- call our Departments) are ‘swaddled in red tape.” ; oe 
mes ag ae tn Sek There is much truth‘in the assertion. To quote an 2 
es i a example, I brought out my last pay certificate assured 
by my Agents that there would be no hindrance to a 
my drawing my pittance with promptitude. To my astonishment, however, I 
found that it could only be paid after being submitted (with four unnecessary 
forms filled in quadruplicate) to and sanctioned by the Comptroller-General at 
Calcutta! Sir, I ask, can fatuous folly further go?..,..... It is notorious that. } 
the Military Pay Department is even more distinguished for both stupidity and | F 
red tape! How long is this sort of thing to last? That rests with the services; } 
and this is the moment for concerted action when there is a strong Viceroy at | 
Calcutta and an even stronger and kindly disposed Secretary of State. Why 
should not the Indian Pay. Department be re-organised on the model of the 
Accountant-General’s Office at Whitchall, the most admirable public bureau 
in the world ? I invite all concerned to join me in two humble memorials, one 
to the Viceroy, the other to the Right Honourable Mr. John Morley, praying 
that a Commission of re-organization be appointed, presided over by Mr. Scott 
who has just retired from the India Office Accountant-Generalship........... I 
especially invite all native officials (more particularly pensioners) to subscribe 
to the aforesaid humble memorials. They suffer far more thando English 
officials from the demon of Officialdom.” 


38. “For the last two years tne so-called British justice has been at a 
one low ebb. It is dinned into the ears of Government 
f th ductof °. ; 
ie: Police in the ar sede times without number that the foundation of British 


of Sessions Courts. rule in India is its sense of justice.......... But it 
Oriental Review (11), 25th seems as if the Indian Government have in their 
Jan. frenzy lost sight of all this. The chief judicial 


officers in Northern India have been guilty of grievous blunders and have 
imported prejudices and prepossessions into the precincts of courts of justice. 
This is extremely regrettable. Not only this, but independence, which ought 
always to be a characteristic of justice, seems to have been looked at askance. 
This is borne out by a recent judgment which Mr, Justice Robertson, of the 
Lahore Chief Court, delivered with regard to the appeal of the accused in 
the famous Rawalpindi trials who were convicted by Mr. Martineau, the 
special Magistrate, Mr. Justice Robertson upheld the convictions, but 
passed severe remarks about Mr. Martineau who-had acquitted many 
important persons brought up as accused by the Police, and who had 
committed the crime, in the eyes of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, of 
making severe comments onthe conduct of the Police in the case. The 
Legal Remembrancer approached the Chief Court with a request that 
these remarks might be struck off the record. This afforded Mr. Justice 
Robertson an opportunity to indulge in a diatribe against Mr. Martineau, Le 
whose independence in the Rawalpindi trials was highly appreciated by the ib 
whole of the Indian press, He observed that remarks against the Police must ry 
not be made at all, or if made, there should be due reticence. A resolution to , 
a similar effect was passed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and received 
the approval of the Calcutta High Court also when it was sent for its — a 
approvel. Cana better means be devised than this for stifling independence 
in a Magistrate or Sessions Judge and for giving powers amounting to " 
license to an already pampered class? Mr. Keir Hardie’s attack against q 
the Indian Police is well known. With all these facts’ before them i 
what leads the Government of India to countenance such remarks as were a) 
made inthe Lahore Chief Court and to support the resolution of the Lieutenant- a | 
Governor of Bengal? All lovers of British justice have their hearts made : a 
sore by such scandalous proceedings, Government seem to be bent on goad- 
ing people into the Extremist camp. It is not by such steps that 
‘The Moderates can be rallied to the side of Government,’ as Mr. Morley 
puts it.” | 
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extraordinary judicial pronouncements we" have 


id : 


he fallin Beitel Rete ever come across in this land where extraordinary 
Sie Rajene judicial proceedings are by no means as uncommon 


Laas | as they should be is the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Robertson of the Punjéb Chief Court in the appeal preferred by the five 
persons who were found guilty by the special Magistrate appointed to try the 
so-called R&walpindi riots case. He has condemned the Magistrate’s 
animadversions on the evidence of the Police witnesses for the prosecution, 
on the singular ground that they were not on their trial before the Magistrate 
and that they had no opportunity of meeting the charges made. We believe 
Police witnesses, like all other witnesses, are examined-in-chief, cross-examined 
and re-examined, and if this is not sufficient opportunity for them to prove 
their case, we do not know what will be. How far this ‘extension of the 
just British canon’ that noone shall be assumed to be guilty until he is 
proved so, will bear criticism, one cannot say. Mr. Robertson in his anxiety 
to vindicate the Police seems to have forgotten that the Magistracy is not 
lees entitled to protection in the’ fearless discharge of its duty.” 


40, The black deeds of the Police have been exposed in many a criminal 
trial. The Police are always a very valuable weapon 
Kal (125), 31st Jan.; jnthe hands of aforeignGovernment, ‘They are ready 
or Opinion (45), 29th to do many ugly things at the bidding of their masters 
an.; Sind Journal (17), . 5 o 
30th Jan, or when they think that Government would be pleased 
| thereby. In the Rawalpindi riots case, Mr. Martineau 
having passed severe strictures upon the conduct of the Police, Mr. Rattigan, 
the Legal Remembrancer, appeared before Mr. Justice Robertson, who heard the 
appeal in the case, and requested him to pass an order for expunging the strictures 
on the Police occurring in Mr. Martineau’s judgment or at least to place on record 
his opinion that the passing of such strictures on the conduct of the Police was 
highly irregular. Mr. Justice Robertson granted this latter request. It isa 
pity that the conduct of the Police, who openly tutored the witnesses in the 
case, should thus be whitewashed. Mr. Martineau’s criticism of the Police 
was privileged, and if Judges are not to have full liberty of criticism, they 
would be at best but the slaves of the executive. In Bengal, Sir A. Fraser 
has moved the High Court to issue a circular that Sessions Judges should not 
criticise the Police in any way. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal thinks that 
such criticism creates disrespect towards the Police in the public mind. Why 
should the Government be so sensitive about the reputation of the Police? 
Another point urged by Sir A. Fraser is that judgments of Lower Courts 
are many times reversed on appeal and that it is, therefore, a gratuitous slur 
on the Police that their conduct should be allowed to be impeached by the 
Lower Courts. A third argument advanced by His Honour is that Judges 
should privately draw the attention of Government to the backslidings of the 
Police, so that Government might deal with the offenders as they think fit, 
The Bengal Government is thus making desperate attempts to uphold the 
prestige of the Police. It is obvious how far a Government, which does not brook 
any criticism of the conduct of the Police in a judgment, will punish them 
departmentally when their conduct is confidentially brought to their notice. It 
is most necessary that the conduct of the Police should be open to public 
criticism in India, because such criticism acts as a valuable check upon them. 
Without it they would become quite autocratic. It isa pity that the Calcutta 
High Court seem to have accepted the principle of Sir A. Fraser’s lettor. [The 
Native Opinion writes in a similar strain and observes that the Police in India are 
a regular disgrace to the administration and that if they are to be immune from 
all criticism, they would become more high-handed and corrupt than at present. 
The Sind Journal writes :—“ Why are the authorities afraid of the exposure of 
the delinquent Police? Exposure in itself acts asa deterrent. When even 
under the present system of open castigation, the Police are not showing any 
sign of improvement, it is idle to expect any better results under the proposed 
arrangement. There is every likelilood of their carrying on their oppression 
fearlessly and thus discrediting Government. We hope that those at the helm 
of our judicial administration will see through this new move of the executive 
and veto such a proposal.” | : 


\ 


#41, “We do not know what truth there is in the rumour that the 
Government of India is contemplating a measure 

ii ue “— dealing with the press. In commenting on the dif- 
intention of the Indian’ Gov. Culty experienced in a recent Calcutta case in fixing 
ernment to pass a more the editorial responsibility on the proper person, and 
stringent law of sedition in On the devolution of the entire responsibility on the 
_ wae printer, we recognised, as we could not but do, that 
ere, Heformer 4 change in the law was called for, We believe 
ie that we are echoing . the feeling of a considerable 

| : section of the public when we say that the reckless 
and shameless calumny and incitement to rowdyism, of which some journals are 
wholly composed nowadays, has produced a strong revulsion in favour of some 


restraint being placed on journalistic license. We believe that a judicious © 


measure, which carefully and scrupulously safeguards the liberty of the press 
and is strictly confined in its operation to the putting down of licentious 
writing, will be received by a large mass of responsible opinion with sincere, 
though not effusive, satisfaction. We would earnestly suggest to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy that Government should consult representative and respon- 
sible Indian leaders in framing the measure. One important condition of 
the acceptability of such a measure is that it shall make no such distinction 
between journals conducted by Englishmen and those conducted by Indians 
as Sir Harvey Adamson made in his speech ona recent occasion. There are 
gutter journals in both sections of the press, and, in a sense, the evil done by 
gutter journals edited by Englishmen is more far-reaching than that done by 
those edited by Indians. So long as Government lacks the courage or the 
sense of responsibility to deal with scurrilous writings in the Anglo-Indian 
Press, so long it will not get and will not deserve any support from the Indian 
public for measures intended to ensure a greater sense of responsibility in 
journalism. ‘The suggestions that we have seen for dealing wiih the evil are 
more likely to scare away public support than to invite its approval. We 
confess it is not easy to frame a measure which will go just far enough and 
not go too far, but it is not impossible. Let not Government put forward its 
proposals in a hurry. Let it take the public frankly and fully into its confi- 
dence, and it will find that the result will in this case exceed the most sanguine 
expectations.” 


4°”, Inacontributed article the Sind Journal writes :—“ The proposal 

: to establish a Value Payable Parcel Service between 

_ Comments on the proposed Great Britain and India has much to recommend it. 
introduction of the Value : : 

Payable system between ---'++.. We hope the Government of India will 


Great Britain and India. this time consider the question from all points of 
Sind Journal (17), 80th yiew, and be not guided by the opinion of the Punjab 
Jan. Chamber of Commerce or other similar bodies, who 


represent, after all, vested interests, One of the objections urged against the 
system is that it will ruin the several branches of retail trade. throughout India. 
One cannot understand how it will! itis asidle to suppose that the petty 
trader will be wiped out of existence by the introduction of this system as 
to imagine that the coaching traffic in a particular province will be ruined 
after the introduction of railways. ‘The retail trader depends for his custom 
on the sale of articles which have an immediate demand, Owing to an ex- 
tensive use of advertisements the wants of the public are daily increasing and 
the Value Payable Parcel system will come asa blessing to people who want 
a thousand and One knick-knacks, some of which it is not possible to get in 
India. The ordinary individual is loath to send money in advance and wait 
two or three months for the arrival of the desired article. The spendid results 
achieved by the working of the system in India ought to lead Government to 
expect equally good results when it is established between India and the British 
Isles. Axother objection urged against the system is that it will cause loss of 
revenue to Municipalities. This again is not true. With the introduction of 
the Value Payable Parcel system the receipts of the Municipalities will, on the 
contrary, be enhanced, because whereas now they depend for the valuation of 
the parcel on the statement of the receiver, after the introduction of this 
system there will be no doubt regarding the value of the article in question. 
Then again, owing to an increase In the number of parcels the income of the 
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sal: corres ding] increase. ‘Whereas now the Municipal 

aro fro ee eth the ag dingly the names of the recipients of foreign 
nd to their houses to collect the dues: after the introduc- 
rae the Postal peon will collect the Municipal octroi dues 
with the other charges, so that, after all, the rich man will not get 
the articles free of octroi duties, as is imagined by the Punjéb Chamber of 


Commerce. How the system will result in a loss of revenue to India in income- 


tax is not clear; but granting that it does cause a loss of revenue in one 
branch, it will, at the same time, cover the-loss twenty times over by 
an increase in the Postal revenue.’ The fact is that the system will give 
& blow to the middleman, and enable the purchaser to deal direct with the 
manufacturer, and we hope (Jovernment will consult the interests of the 
purchasers or consumers.” 


Education. 


43. One Mr. Satyananda Bose writes to the Indu Prakash :—*1 notice an 
RC EP , extract from your paper in the Bande Mataram in 
about the control of tthe Which you deplore the possibility of the control and 
Bengal Technical Institute management of the Bengal Technical Institute being 
being transferred to the transferred to Government, Asone of the Secretaries 
“—— Stee aaa oo8h of the Institute, I give an emphatic denial to the 
o Ree. og (44), report you have ‘heard. The authorities of the Insti- 
tute have founded this institution to manage it 
themselves and not to hand it over to Government. They are quite equal 
to the task and are in no mood to shirk their self-imposed duty. The 
school authorities are surprised at the wide currency the rumour has obtained. 
The circumstances which have given rise to this rumour are these:—A few 
weeks ago the Director-General of Education and the local Director of Public 
Instruction visited the Institute of their own accord. In their conversation 
with the members of the Committee and also in their remarks in the Visitors’ 
Book they threw out the hint that Government would be glad to help such 
an institution with money if the schoo! authorities would accept it; and they 
also said that the apprehension of undue interference on the part of Govern- 
ment was groundless. Their visit was soon followed by the visit of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, And this visit of His Honour was also unsolicited. His 
Honour was greatly pleased with the work and the arrangements of the Insti- 
tute, but never said a word about the question of aid from Govern- 
ment. The Educational officers of Government have no doubt held outa 
bait, but you will be glad to learn that the Committee have not swallowed 
it........... These are the bare facts and I challenge anybody to contradict 
them.......... You will be glad to have the assurance that as the Institute was. 
started by indigenous efforts and controlled by indigenous agencies it shall 
continue to maintain this character. Should it ever lose this character it were 
better the Institute ceased to exist.” 


44, “The temporary appointment of Mr. Contractor, B.A., to the post 
Sle i ae of Head Master, N. J. High School, Karachi, has 
Ps sh Pax ets caused some disappointment among Sindhis as, it is 
tractor to act as Head believed, that in filling the appointment under re- 
Master of the Karéchi High ference for a period of five months only, the authorities 


— sa ial have overlooked their claims. Mr. Khubchand 
26th Jan ee (> officiated for Mr. Wren for a period of 18 months 


during the latter’s incumbency of the post of the 
Educational Inspector in Sind, and there was no reason to apprehend that the 
appointment in question would this time be filled by some one outside the 
province.......... The present appointment not only affects Mr. Khubchand 
but also Messrs. Kishenchand and Likhimal who are junior to him and whose 
record of service is, we believe, good. In fact, if we remember aright, 
Government have specially recognised the services of Mr, Kishenchand as the 
Head Master of the Shikérpur High School. We would not have grudged 
Mr. Oontractor’s permanent appointment to the post, but if is rather 
curious to find a gentleman selected from the Presidency proper. for an n acting 
appointment which is to last only five months.” 


Railways. 


‘ 45. After noticing the strike of the workmen in the Parel Workshops of 
the G, I. P. Railway and its cessation on the grant of 


Grievances of the superior 


employés of the G. I. P. Rail- grain compensation allowance to employés drawing less | 


way Workshops at Parel, than Rs. 100 per mensem, the Railway Times writes :— 


Bombay, _ “It is not only the natives, however, who are bitterly 
F Hatlway Times (15), 25th complaining about the state of things in the Parel 
an, Workshops. There is also much dissatisfaction exist- 


ing among the European and Eurasian Chargemen and Fitters. That these men 
have reasonable grounds for complaint will be admitted by all who know any- 
thing of the caso. We will enumerate here some of their principal grievances in 
the hope that they will receive the early attention of the officials, It is an ugly 
fact indeed, and under which all of usin this city groan, that housa-rent has 
risen considerably during the past year or two.......... The employés some time 
back asked that a Presidency allowance be granted to them. ‘The Board sanc- 
tioned the allowance for the officers, but not for the subordinates, though these 
men, being lower paid, naturally feel the burden more. We learn that the 
question of a Presidency allowance is at present under consideration, and hope 
some sort of allowance will be granted to the men. It is a question worth 
future consideration for the Railway authorities whether the building of sub- 
stantial blocks for their Drivers, Guards and workshop employés would not 
be a profitable investment in the long run.......... But to return to the 
shops. Besides the Presidency allowance there are other causes of dissatisfac- 
tion, and more deep-seated than the one just referred to. The men complain 
that the present Circular regarding their pay and allowances is very ambiguous, 
They seem to be entirely in the dark as to what they are entitled to in the 


shape of increases, etc. Their maxima have also apparently been silently and 


insidiously reduced. Nowa first class Fitter only rises to Rs. 45, whereas 
formerly the maximum was Ks, 75 to 80 for a Christian, and Rs. 70 for a non- 
Christian. The non-Christian Fitters also complain that it is very difficult 
for them to obtain an increase of even a rupee, or two! It is quite a 
problem to solve in how many years a man on about Rs. 15 or 20 would receive 
his maximum. The European and Eurasian employés further compiain very 
strongly about their present rate of increments. ‘hese are few and far between. 
Again, Chargemen receive the same increases as ordinary Fitters, Now, 
these Chargemen often have 50 or 60 Fitters under them, and to receive 
the same rate of increments as their men is somewhat anomalous, not to 
say derogatory. There is also apparently a good deal of nepotism rampant 
in the shops, and those get on best wao have relatives among the Foremen 
and others in charge......... Again, Kurasian Chargemen complain that the 
Foreman’s grade is apparently closed to them. Isit imaginable that this 
sort of thing can be noticed by the men, and cause no bitterness and dis- 
satisfaction ? Another matter to which our attention has been drawn is that 
mere school education is now given preference to technical and mechanical 
knowledge. ‘This is strange indeed in a workshop......... The men are desirous 
of being supplied with copies of the Circular regulating their wages and allow- 
ances, so as to know exactly what they are entitled to receive. his is a very 
reasonable request and one that should be granted. They intend to move shortly 
in the matter of their grievances, but now that the question has been thrust 
forcibly forward for consideration through the recent strike of the native 
workmen, we trust th8 European and Eurasian employés will not be overlooked, 
but that their case will also receive prompt and sympathetic treatment.’’ 


46, The fact that the employés in the various departments of Government 
have to work for 10 or 12 hours every ‘day proves it t 

it about th - . 12 he proves it to 

Fig easy of deck =e be the belief of the authorities that servants have no 

N.-W, Railwa souls, that they are not human beings and cannot 


Prien wi hy (105), 26th possibly get tired. ‘The conduct of the Railway 
Jan. officials is the mos¢ reprehensible in this respect. 
‘The officials of the N.-W. Railway must indeed have got the hearts of 
executioners. ‘The facts which transpired at the inquiry held in connection 
with the collision which occurred on that railway on 29th October last will 
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| fail t rouse tho anger and indignation of any man of feeling. The driver on 
of the trains, who lost his life in the collision, had been continuously on 
w eleven hours before: the collision occurred and had also to do the 
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required to work for thirty-six hours ata stretca! 
‘to say that Railway offices are not: merely hamalkhanas or congregations 
of coolies as hitherto believed but slaughter-houses where the egployés are 
slowly tortured to death. | 


Municipalities. 


ae 47. Though His Excellency’s reply to the municipal address at Ahmeda- 
: bad has not fulfilled the expectations of the people, 
, Fag cer on the reply of til] there is no cause for disappointment; for in the 
is Excellency the Governor , oP 

of Bombay to the address of Present distressed condition of the country no better 
the Ahmedabad Munici- reply was expected. We are thankful to His 
pality. oe) Excellency for the candid and outspoken manner.iu 
- ge eay Samachar (66), which he took the Municipality into his confidence and 

e | sist Jaa.; Jam-e-Jamshed | 
a (29), 30th Jan. made some valuable suggestions to enable that hody 
3 : to stand onitsown legs. That the Water Department 
should be made to pay its way isa universally accepted principle in muni- 
cipal administration, and His Exceijlency has done we!l in drawing the attention 
‘of the Ahmedabad Municipality to it. His Excellency pointed out that the 
‘average consumption of water per head of population was excessive, and that to 
check this waste inquiries should be set on foot to find out the cause and the water 
connection rate should be enhanced. But His Excellency has not adduced any 
statistics to show that the consumers are responsible for the waste. In Bombay 
and elsewhere it has been proved that the unusual waste of water is due more to 
leakage from the Municipal pipes than to any indiscriminate use by the rate-payers, 
The Ahmedabad Municipality, therefore, will not he justified in increasing 
the water rate unless it is proved conclusively that the people are to blame. 
Although His Excellency has negatived the request of the Municipality for aid 
from the general revenues towards the cost of its sanitation schemes, still there 
is no reason why it should despair. Even the Municipalities of small towns 
are not left unaided by Government in carrying out such schemes. Though 
Ahmedabad unlike Bombay may not have aclaim on the general revenues, 
yet the best course for its Municipality is to prepare a scheme for the improve- 
ment of the city and find the ways and means for carrying it out, . 
Government will then see their way to lend it a helping hand, We wish the 
rest of the demands of the Municipality had been replied to definitely. Its 
appeal to Government to increase the proportion of elected councillors from 
half to two-thirds and to allow them to elect their own president is quite 
justified by the fitness for self-government now possessed by the Indians. We 
cannot understand how the authorities can any longer delay in granting increased 
privileges without doing injustice to the entire nation. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed 
regrets that the Governor’s reply should have been fa? from satisfactory in | 
the matter of increasing the number of elected councillors and the right of 

electing the president, | 


48. ‘In spite of all that has been said to the contrary by Mr. Wacha 
se and his friends in and out of the Corporation, we 

Comments on the throwing cannot but congratulate the Civic Fathers of Bomba 
out by the Bombay Muni- Sse bf | 
cipal Corporation of the ON the rejection of the proposal for the abolition of 
proposal to abolish the town the town duty on grain. It has been a wise decision, 
dary on grain. yong and one that the Corporation will have no reason to 
Jdmre-Jamshed (29), 2-nd yenent of, dt may be a barbarous system of finance 


ee an, Eng. cols. . 
Be » me which permits taxation on the necessaries of life. 
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But, then, it could hardly be an enlightened. principle of finance to throw away 
substantial resources at the wrong time, and in circumstances which clearly forbid 
the realization of the expectations under which they are. thus to be sacrificed. 


At a time when the prices of the food-stuffs and other necessaries of life are in 


many ways artificially raised, when it is clear that the middlemen-would not 


permit any rart of the relief given by the Corporation to reach the consumers, 


and at a juncture when on other public grounds, as pointed out by the Commis- 
sioner, the resources of the Civic Exchequer need to be carefully: husbanded, it 
would have been sheer folly to remit the town duty out of purely sentimental 
considerations. We, no doubt, honour the heart that appealed for the adoption 
of that measure, but we honour still more the head which took into account 
the practical considerations. ........ Of course, nothing so easy as misrepresent- 
ation in this matter; but we firmly adhere to the view that the people at large, 
the poor included, are likely to benefit more by the expenditure of the amount, 
which was sought to be frittered away by a remission of this duty, on some 
important object than by the remission. And we might also say that Mr. Je- 
hangir Petit’s amendment, though proposed as a vid media, was singularly 
ill-conceived, for, if there was the risk of the whole remission not benefiting 
the consumer, there were still fewer chances of the remission of half the 
amount benefiting anyone else but the middleman. It is an accepted canon 
of good finance that no remission of taxation be attempted where the sum 
involved is too small to benefit appreciably the interest concerned.” 


49: <A fire broke out in the market place of Belgaum on the morning of 
the 22nd January and about six shops were burnt 
M Request to the Belgaum down, The estimated loss is about 25 to 30 thousand 
unicipality to make a better . : at , 
provision for extinguishing Yupees. The fire engines and the municipal authori- 
fires in that town. ties arrived on the scene in due time, but on account 
Belgaum Samachar (112), of the scarcity of water in the mains the flames could 
27th Jan. not be speedily brought under control. Sepoys of the 
‘native Infantry were sent for and helped in putting down the fire by bringing 
well water in vessels. As no strong breeze was blowing at the timg, the fire 
was got under soon. We have been requesting the Municipality to sink a large 
well in the centre of the market, so that its water may be used in extinguishing 
fires which are of frequent occurrence in the vicinity. We hope the Muni- 
cipality will pay due attention to the needs of the city. , 


Native States. 


50. A correspondent writes to the Cufch-Kesart:—Under the Muham- 
madan Emperors of Delhi lands used to be wrested 

Comments on the ne on from their owners by force of arms, but from the 
“  secse nae (am) 30, time of the late Rao Desalji the authorities of 
a Cutch State have adopted a system whereby 
they are enabled quietly to confiscate the lands of 

Jaghirdars and rayats in the State without giving rise to any scandal. Up till 
recently land-owners could obtain loans from money-lenders at 12 per cent, 
If, through non-payment, the interest accumulated beyond the means of the 
debtor, the case was referred to arbitration by a Panch who fixed easy 
annual instalments for the repayment of the loan. ‘The result was that in course 
of time the entire debt was cleared off. But in the year 1914 (Samvat) the State 


authorities issued a circular directing that more than 6 per cent. interest should. 


not be charged by money-lenders. ‘The result of this circular was that the 
Jaghirdars, Bhayats, rayats and others applied to the State for loans and paid off 
their private debts. On account of a chronic insufficiency of rain in Cuteh, 
however, they now find it impossible to pay the interest on the State loans. 
Ultimately the State attaches the property in liquidation of the debt and the 
poor debtor has to beg forbread, (The writer here quotes an instance in which 
an original debt of 12,000 koris is said to have swelled to 62,000 koris in the 
course of 40 years and adds.— The British Government has passed a special 
Act for the relief of indebted agriculturists, Unless a similar Act is passed for 
the protection of the land-owners of Cutch, there is a danger ofall their lands 


passing into the hands of the State. } 
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Glitor of the Sardesdi Vijaya:—The 
ring in your last issue on the subject 
on in the Sdévantvadi State (vide 
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authorities of the State gave permission to manufacture liquor from cashew 
fruits, This year, no palm liquor could be imported from outside, and so the 
State authorities decided to import mhowra liquor. You have stated in your 
paper that the contractor imports mhowra liquor at 7 annas per gallon and sells 
it to the liquor shop-keepers at Ks. 1-2-0 per gallon. But this is not true. 
It is not possible for the contractor to obtain mhowra liquor at less than 11 
annas per gallon. Since the introduction of the Madras system in this State 
the liquor shop-keepers have , become quite independent of the Abkéri 
contractor. 


Intelligence extracted Jrom the Press. 


52, A meeting of two thousand people was held at Ashvi on the 23rd 
rr _ January 1908. Mr. Balwantrao Deshpande from 
Public meeting at Ashvi Nagar and Messrs. Sant and Kotulkar from Sangam- 
(A Tucord (128) 28th Jan. ner were present. Mr, Madhavaram, pleader, was 
elected to preside over the meeting. Mr. B. B. 
Deshpande said that Government was drawing from the rayats 56 crores as 
land revenue, that Government were in a way the custodians of the rayats and 
that the rayats should demand an account of the disbursement of the money 
recovered from them. He added that the leaders of the people were ignored 
by Government because they were not backed by the rayats. He urged that 
the rayats should rouse themselves and by supporting the agitation set on foot 
by their leaders compel the Government to redress their grievances. Messrs. 
Durve, Sant and the President made similar remarks. 


63. A correspondent from aoe writes be oad orange A —‘*On Saturday, 

ae +, the 28th January, Babu Arvindo Ghose gave a lecture 

Leena ai Nasik and Dhol, on Swardj at Nésik, Mr. Baba Saheb Khare being 
*Mahrdtta (9), 2nd Feb; jin the chair. Before the lecture an address was 
Kesari (128), 28th Jan. | presented to Mr. Ghose by Mr. Daji Saheb Ketkar, 
The lecturer then rose amidst shouts of Bande Mdtaram and began his 
lecture. He said :—‘I was known to you rather asa writer than a speaker, But 
lately I was compelled to speak at different places at the request of my country- 
men. I did not intend to speak on a particular subject, but as some of you 
had expressed a desire that I should speak on Swardj, 1 begin with swardj, but 
I do not know where [ shall end. ‘The word swardy is now-a-days being freely 
made use of in all our political activities. Our revered countryman, Mr, Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, declared from the presidential chair at the Calcutta Congress 
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of 1906 that swardj; was the goal of all our political movements. Attempts 
are made to explain the word swardj, but I would rather use the word 


itself.. The word swardj is not new tous. In our Vedanta philosophy the 


word swardj means Mukti or salvation. The soul when it is free from all 
worldly temptations is said to have gained swardj or Mukti. Then the 
‘soul is completely free and lives by itself and for itself. That is the 
meaning of swardj. The people in Maharashtra know what is swardj because 
they actually enjoyed it a century or two ago. Swardj is the life and soul. 
As life is to the body, so is swardj7 toa nation, No nation can bé said to be 
living without swardj, Swardj cannot be given by others; it cannot be 
obtained by begging forit. It must be acquired by one’s own efforts. It 
is foolish to expect that others will give us awardj. We cannot rely upon 
others for swardj but on ourselves. History conclusively proves this. The 
next question is how to obtain swardj ? First of all we must make our minds 
free and act like free men, We must have faith in God and educate our 
countrymen in the path of liberty. We can have swardj in education 
by having recourse to National Education. Our rulers are now attempting 
to curtail education. Lord Curzon has done it. The work of educating our 
children =.ust be taken up by us. Wecan have swerdj in trade by having 
recourse to swadeshi and boycott. Wecan have swardj in private disputes by 
referring them to our own Arbitration Courts. Do not suppose that our enemies 
will sit silent all the while. They will attempt to trample down upon our 
aspirations. Repression has already begun in Bengal, and you know how your 
brethren in Bengal have suffered and are sulfering in the nation’s cause. But 
remember that no human agency can set the whole nation of India into motion 
in the shart space of a year or two. Hest assured that Divine power is working 
for the regeneration of India and that no human agency or power can stop it. 
Have firm faith in yourselves. Remember that the Divine flame is burning 
within you. Set your eyes on the goal of swardj and move on and on with firm- 
ness and confidence. Difficulties will arise and will be created, but you will 
have the strength to surmount them and ultimately reach the goal.’ The 
lecturer addressed the audience for nearly an hour and a half and held it 
spell-bound. His address was full of inspiration and full faith in the will of 
God. Mr. Pradhan next gave a substance of the speech in Marathi. The 
President having addressed the meeting, the proceedings terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer and amidst shouts of Bande Mdtaram.”’ 
(The Kesari writes:—We have received letters and telegrams stating that 
Mr. Aravindo Ghose delivered a lecture on the tenets of the Nationalist party 
at Dhulia on the 26th of January 1908, that much enthusiasm was evoked 
among the people of that town by his visit and that he was received by them 
with marked honour, his carriage on arrival being unhorsed and drawn by 
those assembled to meet him.| 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


O fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th February 1908. 


*Reported in advance, 
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Mega ee aR Me ie Ep TC? ie ye a Ae i Te aM CaS i MaRS Ace Shag hy wi 
[No, 6 ov 1908. 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them.to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts~all lleged are incorrect, what i is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 8th February 1908, 
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Complaint about the alleged tyranny of Honorary Magistrates in— ... 
Complaint about the evil of rasai in — eee eve 50s 
Joint-Stock .Companies: Alleged necessity of a Registrar of — for 
Karachi eee tive _ oo see 
Proposed modifications in the rules for the Pleaders’ Examinations in — 


Education— 


-Mahfrfshtra Vidyalaya in Poona likely to be taken under the control of the 
local Extremists ase 208 oe ove 
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Ratlways— 
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Alleged absence of waiting-rooms at stations on the Kotri-Rohri Railway 
(Sind) eee eee eee eee see eee 
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Municipalstics— 


Ahmedabad: Comments on the reply of His Excellency the Governor of 
- Bombay to the address of the — Municipality ... Hee o00 
Bombay City Improvement Trust : Appreciation of the intention of the — to 
provide house accommodation to the people rendered homeless in con- 
nection with the Maéndvi-Koliwdda scheme 20s i aa 
Broach : Complaint about the neglected condition of lepers at — 


Native Siates— | 


Baroda: Formation of a Representative Assembly in the — State 
Idar: Alleged necessity of a competent Dewan for— State... 
Jundégadh: Affairs in — State eee ove vee 
Kolhapur: Affairs in — State yee : oe 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Public meeting of Muhammadans in Bombay to thank the Bombay Govern- 
ment for the abolition of medical inspection at the dandars... 
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(As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 


List of Newspapers and Perivdicala. 


“ scl iia ssaass re 
Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| 
| piees ee ae 
ENGLISH. | 
| Bombay East Indian... Bombay.,., _ Weekly ... o+| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 coe coe 806 
Daily Telegraph and Poona .,.. coc] OUT cee e+| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 55C. 
Deccan Herald. | ree 
East and West vos Bombay .. toe Monthly. : | Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,090 
Indian Social Reformer o ee e+ Weekly ... eee — Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
: | | rahman) ; 40. 
‘Indian Spectator, Voiceof, Do. ... oe} DOs ons -»-| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari Ei i; 
| India and Champion. | , | 64, ee es ote 
| Indian Textile Journal ..| Do.  .«. e+} Monthly e+ John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 one 900 
Karachi Chronicle vl Karachi .. vee) Weekly ... e+} Chainrai Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 eee 690 
, m | ° . 
| K&thiawar Times sos AIRE isi .».| Daily »--| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 200 
Mahratta ... | Poona ... »».| Weekly .., eee} Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman); 33. 
Muslim Herald ... vs Bomba y... ooo] Daily = 0 ess] Muhammad Yusuf Bin Muhammad Amir; 900 
; Muhammadan ; 33. 
Oriental Review ... eos} D0. ave ooe| Weekly oo e++| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 39 ove 450 
Patriot + = wee wee} Dow ane Do. «+ +» Bhdgubhéi Fatehchand KA4rbhéri; Hindu 650 
' , rn (Jain); 33. 
Phoenix ... .. +» | Karachi... _—...| Bi-we@kly —_—....| J&ffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 ..| | 350 
Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .,,., cool Daly cee ee-| Kawasii Temulii: Parsi: 61 ... = | \ 
and Military Gazette, Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 .. a 400 
Railway Times ... ---| Bombay... | Weekly ,., «++! John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 .. 1,200 
Sind Gazette coe eee Karachi ~~ mises: Bi-weekly vom Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European > 43 see ee: 500 
Sind Journal oo " Hyderabad -| Weekly ... a Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. | 
Sind Times »-| Karachi... soe] Bi-weekly e+ Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);40 =. 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. | 
| | 
Akhbér-e-Soudagar vee} Bombay oe *++ Daily... »++] NAndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 54 ws} 8,000 
Apakshap4t coo §=— ove} UFAL — eee + Weekly «+ ++] Diashéh Pestanji Ghadiéli; Pérsi ... wes] ace 
A'rya Prakash « — «+e, Bombay oe eee Do. ---| Motil4l Tribhowanddés Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
boc Bania); 338. 
Broach Mitra... ree| Broach ... vee} Dow ase ee+| Trikaml4l Harin4éth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
; | Kshatriya); 25. | 
Coronation Advertiser 2, Ahmedabad oo} TOs eee -+-| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 560 
oe m | (Mesri Bania) ; 40. | 
Deshi Mitra oes -o| DUrat .. ae ee ees] Maganlaél Kikdbhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);! 1,400 
a 36. 
Gujaréti ... ©. «| Bombayese = «| Do, ... | Ichh4r4m Surajram Desi; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
;, | Bania) ; 54. 
Gujar4t Mitré... | ares ccc ee «+-| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 47 we eee 700 
Gujarati Purgh ... ve) Ahmedabad = | Vo. ee e+} Som4l4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 1,500 
ee Bania) ; 30. 
Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ie ie --| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; P4rsi ; 48 800 
Jim-e-Jamshed ses eee} Dow aoe | Daily — .0s .»-| Pirozshih Jeh4ngir Marzban ; M.A., Parsi; 32.| 4,000 
Kaiser-i-Hind a. e+] Do. ove «+! Weekly ... ---| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi; 58... eos! = 400: 
Kiathidwar N@w3Scee ee: Rajkot eee ee- Do. tee eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi > 43 eee se en 400 
Kathiawar ‘Times in? i ba ---| Bi-weekly .»-| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 © 300 
Parsi s+ soe wee} Bombayoe see] Weekly... | Jehatngir Sor#bji Taleyarkh4n ; Parsi; $2 i 1,000 
Praja Bondbu ..  ./ Abmelabad =.) Do, .,. .. | Jethélél Umedréra; Hindn (Mewéd Mrih-| 3,7 
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| Name, caste and age of Editor, — 


Bombay ose| Weekly ... A P&lonji Barjorji Desfi; Parsi; 55 .., iP 


Do. eee ees Daily oot sine Mesers. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 
(1) Bustamji Narsarwinji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 


bel: | (2) pa he ol Pestonji Contractor ; Pdrsi; 39, 
7. Shri SayAji Vijay ...| Baroda... ..., Weekly... _...|M&meklél Amb4rém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 
Sury’ Prakésh ... +»|Surat, ... ...| Do. se  «»s| Umedr&m Nagindas; Hindu (Bania); 28... 

OMIA 


| $89 | Christian Citizen ... s+} Poona eee - Monthly... ...| Bhdskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
ate ess % Presbyterian ; 34. 
+ & | DnyénChakshu... ...) Do. 4. +| Weekly... «| W&man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Meee | Brdhman); 49. | 
4l Dny&noday& ese eee Bombay... eee Do. ae nee Rev. Mr. J. KE. Abbott eee see 
42 


Dny4n Prakash .,. 1 POOMR ccs) (oktl DOL cows ...|(1) Hari N&r&yan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
MT Soo | Bréhman); 40. 

Bera i | (2) Natesh Appayi Dravid, M.A.; Hindu! 
os aaa (Deshastha Brahman); 33, 

| ‘: 1 ‘ 48 : Dny4n Prakash ales eee Do. 


oes oe Weekly eee ees Do. Do. ese 


ia : 44 | Indu Prakdsh oes «>| Bombay... Daily... ,..|_ Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
oe | ra | | : Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande;| 


st Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
| 45 | Native Opinion ... 4. Do. + ...| Weekly... — «ee Vindyak Balkrishna Pardénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 36. 
ae 46 Samarth .., ove «| Kolhapur oocl eee ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
<i ' 47 Sardes4i Vij aya eee ee 


Bréhman); 38. 

Sfivantvadi ...| Do. ss | o..| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 

sa he. Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 

| Shri Say4ji Vijay& se.| Bombay... ak ae eae ,.., Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

be : - : 42. 

Be 49 | Shri Shéhu eet eee] SatdrA ree at 2k isi — Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 

a | | man ; 28. 

50 | Subodh Patrika ... eo} Bombay ... A a oe e.| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 

| 32. 

51 |Sudhdrak... ...  ...| Poona .., «| Do. 4. «| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit. 

| p&awan Brahman); 40. 


-ANGLO-PorRTUGUESE. 


, ‘62 | O Anglo-Lusitdéno »-| Bombay... .».| Weekly... —_..,| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


_ 
._ 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


| a i : eS ee »»»| Karéchi (Sind)...| Weekly... _—_...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30 ; and Abdul 

| - Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 

o 54 | Prabhat-... «. -|Hyderab ad| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 _... 
(Sind), 


66 | Musifr ... eel Do. ae Weekly 1» eee] Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
a 66 |Sindhi ... ... «| Sukkur(Sind)...) Do. ... — ...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34, eee 
a lke 57 | Sookree ee oon --+| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. os -e.| Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 58 oes 


eas En@isH, Mara'THI AnD 
Ba ey Gos ARA’TI. | , | 
oa 53 | Baroda Vatell .. ..,)Buroda...  ..| Weekly... _,..| Raémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) : 74 ... 
es 4 oan 59 Hind Vijaya eee se Do. eee eee Do. eee eee — Kasandas Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania) A; 


ENGLISH anD KANARBSE. 


— 
60 | Hindustén Saméchér_ ...| DhdrwSr ...| Weekly ... 


...| Narayanréo shrinivés Gadagkar and Girdhar 
Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
| mans); 30 & 365. I 


EnGiisH, Porrucvuesz 
| AND CONOANIM, 


Pe 6; gl | A Los a Bombay Weekly Antone Fernandes; Portuguese ; : 
eS AL SS . eee eee eos ooe eee ’ : guese 28 
miss 62 O Bombaense 7. pee seal: ae. s oe ee | Lane a A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


GusagArt, : | 


Akhbére-Islém ... ...| Bombay... ...| Dalty .. _...| Kézi IsmAil K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
if ; | “|. (Memon); 43. oc: ee 
A’ryavix |) ae eee Baroda eee eee Weekly soe wt —s" Gvoind Pagedar H Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


1,550 
4,€00 
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1,000 
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1,199 
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1,200 
600 


2,000 
1,009 
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‘No. | Namo of Publication, | Where Published. Edition Name, easto and age of Editor. er cg 


GozaRAa'tTi—continued. pe 


65 | Bharat Jivan ... oe Bombay... —_«»»| Monthly «| Dahydbhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
: rathi Brdhman) ; 34, 

66 | Bombay Samfchar cool nO: aes eco] Daily... son Kaikhoora Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 
' -arsi;: 3 
67 | Broach Saméchar... wa oe. ae a ...| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... oe 400 


Buis@r Vartaman. . Bulsér (Surat) ...} Do. ... sa ee eee 


oe ee —— R4vji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Osw4l Bania);} 1,000 


70 | D@® Mani ... ae ess} Broach ... | Fortnightly «.. Nathélél Rangild#s ; Hinda (Mathar Kaéyastha 125 
7 Bania); 28. 
71 | Dnyanottejak .... -es| Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x ChhotAlal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 

| times a month. 
72 Evening JAme eee eee Bombay ee eee Daily eee 


69 Cutch-Kesari eee eee Bombay eee eee Do, 


ee 


. 
a ko a 
= 2 ww 


Pirozshah Jeh#ngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 


73 | Gujarat... ase ces} NadiAd (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 


| a month. Bania) ; 23. 

74 | Islam Gazette  «s. «+ Amreii (Baroda-| Weekly .. ...| brahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
| State). Muhammadans (Memons). 

75 | Jain Vijaya ves «-+' Bombay... ot: em .... Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Désha Shimali} 1,800 


Bania); 2 


76 Jam-e-Jaha#nooma 7 oe Gee ca” ...| Aatansbaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 33 eee 600 i 
77 | Kaira Times w+ eset Nadidd (Kaira) ...) Do.  ... see} Mathur Mansukh; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 it 
78 | Kaira Vartamdan ... waa a a oe ...| &ahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
79 | Kéthidwir Sam4chér .«; Ahmedabad ...| Do... Pi —— Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 


ik 
man) ; ‘ae 
80 | Khabardar "eee «>| Bombay a: ie on ...| Abdul ahead Haji Gul4am Muhammad Patel ; 500 it 
| Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
81 |Khedut ... iia eee} Barola ..- eos| Fortnightly os Dulabhram Ramji Jani: Hindu (Bréhman); 45. 500 


§2 | Lok Mitra aggre, Bombay ... .»| Bi-weekly at “Py Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sddra ... ---| Weekly.ee ...| Motilal ‘Chhot4l4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
| Brahman); 45. 

84 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... o> Bombay -o+] Daily ces ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
| madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


85 | Navséri Patrika .. ses] Navséri ... ...| Weekly ... ik yy ee Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) ; 33. 
86 | Navsdri Prak4sh .., oo} Do. eve wel Dow cc _..| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 59... = 800 


Political Bhomiyo we Ahmed&bad ...| Do. ccc _ | Nizimkkan Noorkhén Amirkhin; Muham- 450 
| | madan ; 25. 

88 | Praja Mitr’ sie ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 278 
| Bréhinan) ; 38. 

89 | Praja Pokar os eve} Surat... .| Weekly ... | Hormas)ji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - sui 500 
| ; 


90 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad | Do. ... ...| Hirdldl Vardham4n Shah (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 


Advertiser. | 26. 
91 | Saty Vakta vee oes} Doe ave ---| Fortnightly  ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Bindu (Das ShrimAli 050 
| | Bania) ; 43. 
92 | Sind Vartamdn ... | Kar4chi .. | Weekly oe ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (ohana); 41 aia 620 


93 Surat Akhb4r ee, eee Surat eee eee Do. - eee Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi : 51 eee eee 800 


94 | Swadesh Hit ... = «’ Bombuy... | Monthly... - ... Kavi BhagwAnlali!Dungershi Pathak .. = s0:| eve 


HIND?. 


95 | Bichhu . ave eee} Bombay ees 


: 


... |Monthly... oe aes aon eee 


96 |}Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-| Bombay ... sek ee ae eo| JAnakpras#d Laboor#m; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 


char. Bréhman); 30. 


97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- ee vos] Weekly ... eect Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A, ; Hindn (Beng4lij 6,200 
char, | Brahman) ; 46. | 
| 


KANARESE. : | 


id isfaciieode oa -|Gadag — (Dhér- Weekly ... —_...| Shankrapa — Basrimara ;  Hindn 15C 
| war.) | (Devang) ;' 40 
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& | ManRATAL. 

oe “105 | Arunodaya ove 
106 | A’rydvart ... 0... 

x | See 
“ : 108 | Baku) ise ‘i 
“ | 109 | Bande Métar&m ... 
om 110 | Bhala ove one 
ce 111 | Bhagwa Zenda. 
ae 112 | Belgaum Samichér 
e 113 | Chandrak4nt oe 
- 114 | Chandroday’—... 
oS ‘M15 | Chikiteak .. 
s : — - . 116 | Deshskélavartemén 
- 117 |Dharm ww, wes 
118 | Dh@rwar Vritt ... 

_. “419 | Dinbandhu—... 
: 120 Dayén a 
eS 121 | Hindu Punch, 
“§ 122 | Hindu Vijay® ... 
 *—198'| Jagadédarsh «ns 
| 194 | Segatsumfchér .. 
a ot re 
a s . 126 ‘opal ager 
es 187 | Karmanuk ons 
a 
199 | Khandesh 3améchér 

fe ee as : 

480 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 
© 181, | Komthe Vit. 
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; eee Weekly ees pee eeeece 
ee - , 
eo} Bijépur... +.| Do  ... ...| Anndéji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 
o-| Dhérware eeol Do. cos  ‘es-|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
® (2) A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
«| Do. +| Do. os ..| Gururso R4éghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. e 
».| Gadeg (Dhar-| Do .., ee-| Gaurishankar R4&mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
war). : Br&éhman); 44, 
«:| Dhdérwar .».| Monthly ~».| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 
.-.| Lhana .,.. --.| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 25. 
e| Dhnlia (West| Do. «+ e.| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
...| Sholapur ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
vee} Ratndziri »-.| Weekly ... ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 
e.| Poona os. “ a ...| Hari Raghund4th Bhagwat; Hindu (Brdihman). 
ae eo -e.| Published thricea| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. 
ooe| Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... eee| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27. 
...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
E , 43. 
-»| Chikodi (Beet BO cc ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit-|. 
gaum). pawen Brébman) ; 41. 
«| Chiplan (Ratna-| Do. ... ...| sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
girl). Brabman); 43. 
«| Belgaum aa: ae ses ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 
»..| Hrandol (East} Do. ... ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). ° | Brahman) ; 35. 
...| W4i (Satara) ... ee «| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 
ees| Dharwar Ae — ,. | 8. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 
eee} Bombay oe. a Ree” ee ee.| Vaisudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40. 
| Kolhapur ia Do. .. sis pesee es Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 43. 
| Thana .. ar. ie ooe| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan 
| Brahman); 41. 
»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandr@ao Baélkrishna R4ngnekdr; Hindu 
giri). (Gaud Séraswat Bréhmen) ; 82. 
| Ahmednagar .../ Weekly ...  ...| Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 54. 
«| Théna .,.  ..; Do. «  es.| Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA, LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
ee-| POONA... jes Do, cee »..| Shivram Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 41. 
»»+| Shol4pur sec]: EBe ces «| Govind Narayan Kdkade; Hindu (Degshasth 
Brahman); 60. 
eo} Poona No w-| Do. 4 «| Hari Ndérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 40. 
oy 7. ah on ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
e-) Parola (East|Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
Khandesh ). (Yajurvedi Brihman); 28. 
e-| Dhnilia (West]; Weekly es»  oee| YAdav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khindesh) . Brahman) > 41. ra 
«| Kumtha (Ka@na-| Do. ..., om ng ~ ge Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Saras- 
ra). wat) ; 51. 
e:| Tdésgaon (Satéra).; Do. ... eee Bhtkéji Goyél Bhide; Hineu (Chitpdwan aed 
f rer ‘3 of « , 
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@ No» Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. | tion. ee 4 | 


MaritHi—continued. 
eo 
133 |Lokamat ... .. __...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly... ... &mkrishna GopSl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 600 
giri). Brdhman); 3¢. 
| - 184 | Madhukar ... eee .».| Belgaum sa Ca ea ae Janérdan Nér4yan Kulkarni; Hindu (Sfras-| ~- 300 
wat Br&hman) ; 31. 
135 | Mahdrdshtra V ritt oe | patara oS ee eee .».| Pandurang BabAji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
, 42. : 
136 | Mod Vritt coe «=—s-_soee| Wi (Satéra) .. De. es ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 660 
> lo : : ; Brabman) ; 29. : 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... oo] Daily... .»-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. q 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav i 5 eee »-| Weekly .., dine Do. do. un eee 
139 Murnukshu eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eos Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar ; Hindu 900 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 
140 | Nagar Saméchér... e-| Ahmednagar ...) Do 4. ...| Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 | 
mali) ; 26. ip 
141 | N&sik Vritt saa pet ee we oe eae ...) Rangndth Vishnu Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 200 4j 
Brahman); 24. 4 


142 | Nydya Sindhu ... =~ /| Ahmednagar ...| Do, Waman Shridher Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth| 400 | 
, Brahman); 33. . 4 

143 | Paisa Fund see eee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee ee 7 | 
i 


144 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo! Pandharpur (Sho- Weekly ... ..., Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


| l¥pur). Brahman) ; 43. i 
145 | Parikshak ... - «| Belgaum wel Do. ..., VWAman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 ' 
wat Brahman) ; 34. _ 1 
146 | Prabhat... ee ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly __.|Govind Kdshindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 : 
Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 


148 | Prakésh ... bli wy ee oe: ee .e.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitp&awan 350 : 4 
: Brahman); 33. a 
149 | Prakdshak soo = oes] Bijapur +1 Dor oss ...|Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300° 
wan Brahman); 32. 
.| Ganesh R&mchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. t 
oe ...|Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 ¥ 
‘ about 56 or 63. 
192 | Samalochak vee eee} Bijatpur .».| Monthly ...| Trimbak Gurunith Kaéle; Hindu (Deshastha} 100 
Brahman); 30. 
153 | Satyi Shodhak .. | Ratnagiri ---| Weekly... _—...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 26. : 
154 | Shivaji Vijaya ... «+, Sholépar .... Monthly seed Madvalanr. Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir| 400 
is Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. : 
155 | Sholipur Samachér | Do. ..  ...; Weekly...  «.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméthi);49 ...| 400 i 
| : ’ 
| Shubh-Suchak ... ooe| Satdra ses eco} Dow coe ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
Bréhman) ; 63. 

157 | Sudhakar ... see eee} Pen (Kolaba) «| Do. 0. — oee| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpz-| 400 
wan Brihman). | 
ves see{(1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Br&hman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
159 | Swardjya + ee ».| Sholapur cco) Do. ese ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 
kanastha Brahman); 35. 
160 | Vidya Vilvs =» «4» 49 wee) Kolhapur _— «| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 500 
Brahman); 22. 


150 | Pratod ... _ --»| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. 
1d1 | Raghav Bhushan... »»-| LeOla (N4sik) ...| Do. 


158 | Sumant ... er ...| Karad (Satara)... Do, 


161 | Vichari os ess} KArw4r (Kanara) | Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; 500 
| month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
162 | Vihari sa... ee ...| Bombay ve. «««:| Weekly ... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 


(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 

163 | Vishvavritt vee ee-| Kolhapur eee/ Monthly... | Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 

| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 

164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ... Bombay «+. oes Do. «| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni jn one 606 ] 

| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud J 

Saraswat Bréhman). ; 

165 | Vrittas@r ... oes »-.| Weti (Satara) ...; Weekly ... .... Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 am 

| : pawan Brahman) ; 05. a 

166 }) Vrittasudha cee ---| Satara «- ae eee ws} Laxman VAaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 4 

ae Brahman) ; 43. 3 

167 | Vydpari ae eee 6) BOOM cis ie: Oe ...| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-} 600 a 

‘nan) ; 4l. : “< 

468 | Warkari ... © ses ees’ Pandharpur (Sho- Fortnightly — ... Vithat Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 250 
° lapur). | Brdhmaa); dt. 


SANSKRIT. | 


169 | Sunritavadini ... «| Wai (Sut4ra) ...) Weekly... «| Appa Sdddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu) ~ 200° 
! | | Deshasth Brxhman) ; 33. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


‘tee pee ts 
ae’, ol ee 


»».| Sh4ms-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 600 


Sukkur (Sind) “| 


| madan (Abro); 24. 
eee ga. | Ler khdna (Sind) i wm. —" Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000 


in 72 | Sind Sudhér coe re Karachi (Sind) ...| Doe -y..| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
Sind Keeary sie »»-| Shikdérpur (Sind).| Do, ... .».| Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 


Urpv. 


174 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eo-| Bombay... ...| Monthly --|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali  Bareilywala;| 2,500 
: } Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


© +* 455 | Bombay Punch Bahédur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly... | «..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 
Bs | , Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
176 | Deccan Review ... aa: ae bic .»-| Monthly eo| Zifar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan} 2,750 

(North Indian) ; 32. 


177 | Guru Ghantal Punch ...| Do. ... eee} Weekly ... ‘ie oe 
178 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... oo ar “i. wa »»-| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 500 
: Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 


179 | Moul4na Punch .,.. = an i. ae »--| Muhammad Yusuff ses wer ae ve cee 


Wee | Muid-e-Rengee 4... oe} Do. 20. cee] Dor ane eeo/ Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya;}, 6500 
| Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


ee 181 |Goltdn-ul-Akhbér —..| “Do. cco ss| Daily soo «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh| 1,500 
a , | : Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


Gusaka'tI AND HINDI, ' 
ae 182 | Jain oF ae | Bombay oe. wos] Weekly «oe .»».| Bh4gubhéi Fatechand KéArbhdéri; Hindu} 2,300 
RS (Sh4wak Bania) ; 82. 
et. 183 | Jain Mitra vee ooo} Do. — ove | Fortnightly _...| Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. |. 1,000 


Mara’rui AND Ka/NARESE. 


184 | Chandrike ,.. eos | Bagalkot (Bija-| Weekly ... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
pur). Bréhman) ; 36. 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers fave been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is pent in brackets after the name. 


The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that edited in the Official Spelling 
List ana Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = ws in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, - 


Ry PD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and pericdical as furnished by _ 
oe proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and aiterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | | 
AND CoNCANIM. 


~— g 


6la | Popular Journal ... -e»| Bombay .»+| Monthly coe sini a 
GusaBaTI. 


654 | Bharat Vijaya... .. | Baroda ooo} Weekly seo} Jivanlal eget Hindu (Audich Tolakial 500 
Brahman) ; 28 


13a |Gurjar Kesari .. «| Bombay «| Do. oes | eoncee a 
“ny Urpv, a | 
| 1784 Liberal eee ees eee Bombay eee Weekly vee seeees , eee 


= = 


_— 


N.B.—(a) No. 189 has ceased to be published temporarily. 

(b) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His age is 32. The circulation of the paper is 1,090. 

(c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. 

(d) No. 149 has ceased to be published temporarily. 
{e) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. 
(f) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman); 25; its present circulation is 550. 
(g) The editor of No. 10] is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only ; its present circulation ig 650. 
(hk) The present circulation No. 102 is 250. 

(t) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. 

(/) The present circulation of No. 104 18 350. 

(4) No. 62 Las ceased to be published. 

(2) No. 95 has ceased to be published, 

(m) No. 176 has ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*1. “The annals of Europe are once more disfigured by the crime of 
regicide........... Western rulers run peculiar risks 

Woicols ta Tacdaiad from the insane fanaticism of would-be reformers. 
Parsi” (38), 9th Feb, During the present generation we have seen the 
Eng. cols.; Indian Social murders] of two Presidents of the United States, 
Reformer (4), 9th Feb; the Tsar of Russia, the King of Italy, the Em- 
Ratcer-+Hind (30), 9th press of Austria, the King and Queen of Servia, 
feb., Eng. cols.; Gujarate the Presid f the F Deaahil d th 
(25), 9th Feb., Eng. cols. 6 President of the Frenc epublic, an ) 
King of Portugal—a formidable list, and one that 

must chasten the joys of kingship very considerably. And these were only 
the successful attempts, the unsuccessful attempts being too numerous for 
recollection and in some cases never having seen the light of publicity. Nor 
can it be said that any of the rulers thus cut off was a Nero or indeed a tyrant 
of any sort,......... Of the latest crime not one word can be said in excuse.’’ 
{The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘ The assassination in broad daylight of 
the King of Portugal and of the Crown Prince, in the presence of the Queen 
and mother, has been the sensation of the week. The deerest sympathy is 
felt everywhere for the Queen in the double bereavement that has befallen 
her in such a shocking and sudden manner. The news that the Minister res- 
ponsible for the revocation of the Constitution and the institution of the dicta- 
torship has withdrawn from office, and that the first act of the new Ministry 
has been to restore the Constitution and to abolish the dictatorship would seem to 
show that the assassinations were the direct outcome of the dictatorial regime 
which only on the day previous to the tragedy had abrogated parliamentary 
immunities and decreed the deportation of persons found guilty of political 
offences. Sefhor Franco, the retired Minister, may be avery upright man, 
but it is clear that he was destitute of political sagacity. Butfor the prompt 
repudiation of his policy, there would have been little chance of the monarchical 
regime being continued in Portugal.” The Katser-i-Hind writes:—“ While 
we deplore the shocking calamity which has deprived Portugal of her King 
and Crown Prince, we deplore even more the existencs of regicides in Europe, 


and even further west. Now and again we hear of their diabolical efforts | 


to put an end torulers or ministers without rhyme or reason......,... From 
the beginning of the world’s history there have existed blood-stained Cains 
and, say what you will, they will be found to the end of time, despite 
progressive civilisation, more humane ideals, and broaier and sounder ideas 
of popular government.......... Atthe root of the shocking tragedies which 
now and again startle humanity will be discovered the axioms that tyranny 
provokes reprisals, and that such reprisals are naturally aiaed at persons 
supposed to be most prominent, be they Monarchs or Ministers.......... 
It is to be devoutly hoped tbat with the new Government now established 
all causes of popular discontent, leading to unholy thoughts and bloodshed, 
may be removed and that the machinery of the Lusitavian Kingdom may 
run into smooth and pacific grooves.’ The Gujardtt writes:—‘‘rhe cruel 
Assassination of King Carlos and the Crown Prince has literally horritied the 
whole civilised world, and whatever view one may feel inclined to take of 
Portuguese politics, it is impossible to withhold one’s sympathy from the 
bereaved Queen and Infante Manuel.” | 


2, The murder of the 9 and the Crown Prince of Portugal was in all 
likelihood committed by the Revolutionary Part 
Kal (125), 7th Feb; there. The Royalists sed Republicans + oe 
* Vihdri (162), 10th Feb. : , y ; P ° -} 
at variance in Portugal. Since the accession of 
Dom Carlos in 1589, the differences became acute. ‘The Portuguese were 
oppressed with many minor taxes. When the taxes of any country become 
unbearable, the masses become discontented and concert measures to overthrow 
the tyrannical Government. When the masses are enraged, the tyranny of 
Government is foredoomed. There is no wonder that the Portuguese resorted 
to revolution, because public opinion was openly flouted in the country while 
the leaders of the people were imprisoned and the King was bent upon ruling the 
country with an iron hand,: Every Government wishes to rob the people of 
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mone ene wien See lalter ght Lor their natural rights it seeks to sup- 
their agitation. As long as union is not possible among the people they 
obliged to submit to the tyranny of the authorities. When King Carlos 
ited all power to Sefior Franco, he could not possibly have been aware of 
marvellous power by the people. He tried to stifle the Press in 
| . But this measure led. only to the blazing up of popular dis- 
content, which soon spread to the army and ultimately claimed the King and 
the Crown Prince as its victims, (The /éhdri, writing in a somewhat similar 
strain, remarks that the Portuguese not being meek and spiritless like the 
Indians, did not tolerate the tyranny of their ruler and that King Carlos fell a 
prey to the fury of his oppressed subjects. | 


8. The speech with which His Majesty opened Parliament was in more 

{Supe eae senses than one a very disappointing document. We 

“ be nes ao hie had every reason to expect that a touching reference 
a Dilla on the Addten. would be made to the crisis in the Transvaal. 
Oriental Review (11), 5th It was the question of the moment, and some mention 
Feb.; Bombay Samachar of it acai have been deeply appreciated by the 
(66), 4th and 6th Feb, people of this country. But His Majesty’s advisers 
thought otherwise, presumably because, as Mr. Asquith declared, negotia- 
tions with the Colonials were already on foot at the time, There was, 
however, & sympathetic reference made to the impending prospects of famine 
in the land, and to tho efforts made by the people as well as by the officials to 
mitigate its after-effects. We are thankful for all the help that Govern- 
ment render to the sufferers in times of distress, but we cannot help 
reflecting that the ever-recurring problem of famine is one that goes to the 
very root of the British occupaticn of India, or, for the matter of that, 
of any alien administration at all which must necessitate the ceaseless 
abstraction of a country’s wealth from its shores to other lands. It is 
useless speaking of famines merely as divine visitations, for it is a matter 
of common knowledge that it is the increasing poverty of the masses 
and the consequent want of stamina in them that brings about their 
speedy collapse at the first holding off of the rains, ven in years 
of famine food-grains continue to be exported in large quantities, and every- 
thing is sa beautifully arranged that the commercial interests of Great Britain 
may not suffer in the least. There is something radically wrong at the bottom 
of such a policy, and no amount of relief-works, admirable in themselves, will 
ever solve the problem. So much about the speech and its references to India, 
It is, however, customary to move an amendment to the Address, and Dr. Ruthere 
ford has been severely criticised for baving taken that task upon himself..,...... 
We are constrained to observe that his description of Lord Curzon’s regime as 
@ ‘reign of terror’ was an exaggeration of the kind that often does more harm 
than good....... We should rather have called it the reign’ of neo-[mperialism, 
a reign in which the voice of the people counted for naught and the 
bureaucracy lorded it over the land. Mr, Morley himself acknowledged as 
much when he spoke of the enormous difficulties he inherited on coming to 
office, though it is impossible to conceive why he should not have tried to 
restore things to their normal condition. The Partition of Bengal was 
the crowning blunder of Lord Curzon’s administration, and had the Secretary 
of State seen his way to annul it or even to modify it in some way or other 
half the difficulties of these times would have been successfully avoided. 
The deportation of Lala Lajpatrai was the crowning blunder of Mr. Morley’s 
two years’ tenure of office, and that measure has not yet been justified in the 
eyes of the people and never will be,....... Mr. Morley thinks that the situation 
has improved a great deal, presumably, we suppose, because of his precious 
reform scheme. It is needless to say that this is only a delusion, and both 
Mr, Morley and Lord Minto know very well that the scheme was never 
received with any enthusiasm or gratitude at all throughout the country,” 
[In ite issue of the 4th February the Bombay Samdchdr thanks Dr. Rutherford 
for having made good the deficiency in the King’s speech so far as India was 
concerned and for having given an opportunity to other friends of India 
in. Parliament to suggest improvements in the administration in 
keeping with the new awakening in the country. The paper attaches the 
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greatest importance to the’ Parliamentary Committee suggested by°Mr, Hart 
Davies. In its issue of the 6th February the paper expresses dissatisfaction at 
the manner in which Mr. Morley treated the questions of reconsidering the 
rtition of Bengal and of giving a detailed explanation in connection with the 
eportation of Lala Lajpatrai. As regards the latter, the paper adds that 
either Mr. Morley should take the earliest opportunity to give a satisfactory and 
straightforward explanation of his action in the matter, or that he should 
on the Lala by admitting that ho himself was led away by exaggerated 
reports. 


4. ‘*The House of Commons has plenty of time at its disposal, and the 
Fedien Spectator (5), Oth usual farce of an Amendment to the Address, 
— - followed always by its withdrawal, by the friends of 
India has been gone through. It is farces of this 
kind that the Nationalists in India so often condemn as useless and mocking 
conventions. Dr. Rutherford, however, is not an Extremist, and he knows 
that no cause makes any progress in the House of Commons unless a large 
amount of time, temper and breath is wasted upon it. It has been said that 
the House of Commonsis a great school for patience and humility : these virtues 
are particularly necessary for the Honourable Members who wish to carry 
through reforms in the administration of India against the will of the Govern- 
ment onthe spot, Some ten years ago Mr. Birrell delivered to a literary 
society an interesting lecture on the House of Commons: we are reminded of 
some of his remarks whenever Indian subjects came up for discussion in the 
House. The first of these is that he could not call to mind a single occasion, 
in its long and remarkable history, when the House of Commons, as a whole, 
played a part either obviously heroic or conspicuously wise. Another confes- 
sion that he made was: ‘ We are all anxious to exaggerate our own importance, 
and desperately anxious to make reputations for ourselves and have our names 
associated with some subject to pose as its patrons and friends.’ The House 
does not always indulge this vanity. What happens?—‘* You begin your 
speech, Hardly are you through the first sentence when your oldest friend, 
your college chum, the man whom you appointed guardian of your infant 
children, rises in his place, gives you a stony stare, and seizing his hat in his 
hand, ostentatiously walks out of the House,as much as to say, ‘I can stand 
many things, but not this’, Reuter has not told us how many listened to 
Dr, Rutherford’s amendment: Mr. Morley, at any rate, listened to all the 
speeches........... The most important object served by the debate was the 
opportunity it gave to Mr. Morley to announce that both himself and Lord 
Minto were prepared to appoint an Indian to the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
when a suitable occasion arose. An occasion might arise if Mr. Richards was 
transferred to the Calcutta High Court. Mr. Morley pleads that he inherited 
enormous difficulties, but he could not conscientiously say that in the Punjab, 
where the deportation took place, he inherited any difficulties from the previous 
Government. Lord Curzon was not responsible either for the Colonisation Bill 
or for the approach of the Mutiny day,......... Wedo not grudge Mr. Morley 
such sympathy as he is likely to obtain from the House of Commons by 
pleading ‘inherited difficulties.’ But if he believes that what is generally 
described as ‘unrest’ in India is an inheritance from any particular quin- 
quennial period in the history of this country, all that we can say is that he has 
yet to learn much about the true inwardness of the modern movements in the 
part of the British Empire whose destinies are committed to his care. His 
previous speeches, particularly his speech at Arbroath, have shown that he 
knows the full significance of the impatient Idealist’s agitation: he cannot 
believe that the difficulties of the present situation, which are not confined to 
Bengal, are inherited exclusively from the authors of the partition of that 
province, to which only a small section of the Indian, or even Bengali, popula- 
tion have sworn unceasing opposition. If Bengal be re-united to-morrow, the 
Nationalist movement will still remain. Its aim, as interpreted by one of its 
leaders, Mr. Aravinda Ghose, may be understood not only from writings in the 
Nationalist press, but from speeches such as have been delivered by Mr. Ghose 
recently at several places in this Presidency.......... And it is the difficulty 
caused by this movement that Mr. Morley has now to face.” | 
GON 2328-4 
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718,” “As ‘was to be expected, tho Debate on the Address in}the Commons 
ee ere “was of an exceptionally lively nature. Dr. Ruther- 
ford, fresh from his prolonged tour in this country, 
Geet re ee a moved an amendment. Of course, there is not the 
‘ghostof a chance of any such amendment passing. But the moving of it 
ereates an opportunity for discussing Indian affairs.. Among measures proposed 
for the benefit of India were:—Provincial Parliaments, an Imperial Duma, a 
‘Parliamentary Committee and Free Education. Mr, Morley’s reply was dis- 
tinguished by an assumption of infallibility which seems to have become a 
regular trait in his character. A careful observer, however, will find that a 
‘distinct change has come over the Secretary of State. He must have thought 
and learnt a good deal during the recess. For although there was in his 
teply the usual amount of scoffing, yet the general tone of the utterance 
‘was more sympathetic than it has yet been. It was only the other day that 
‘Mr. Morley pooh-poohed the idea of a Parliamentary Committee to discuss 
‘Indian affairs. But now he ‘perceives the advantages of a Parliamentar 
Committee which would bring Parliament into closer contact with the 
‘mind of India. So, after all, those Englishmen who are pleading India’s 
cause on the floor of the Commons are not such arrant fools as some of our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries make them out to be........... If this wholesome 
‘change in the mind of the Secretary of State steadily continues, it is quite 
within the range of possibility that he may also ‘ perceive the advantages’ of 
most-of the other suggestions made by Sir Henry Cotton and his friends.......... 
‘On the whole, Mr. Morley’s reply on this occasion was more satisfactory than 
we had expected. There was one item in it, however, which was as unsatis- 
factory as it was enigmatical, The most astounding and unjustifiable thing which 
Mr. Morley did ve the unrest in the Punjab was the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, 
Now that the Punjab is quiescent and Lajpatrai free, Government owe it to 
themselves to clear the haziness which still surrounds the question of his depor- 
tation. Mr. Morley had an opportunity of doing it when he replied on the 
whole Debate. -An authoritative statement from him would have been wel- 
comed by the public. The Secretary of State, however, did nothing of the kind. 
He admitted that the deportation of Lajpatrai was a strong measure. But in 
view of Lord Minto’s statement in Council in reference to the Indian Army, 
nobody could deny that it was justified. This is really a repetition and not an 
. explanation, and the logic of it is perplexing. ‘True, Lord Minto did make such 
a statement. But it was merely an assertion unsupported by proof,” 
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Vartamén (36), 4th 


6. “India owes. a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Rutherford for moving 
an amendment to the Address in the House of Com- 

. s Sg aye ag (19), mons. Dr. Rutherford indulged in a little bit of 
f ‘agi exaggeration when he described Lord Curzon’s regime 
| as a ‘reign of terror.’ We are in perfect agreement with Dr. Rutherford when 
he advocated the removal of the many financial grievances of India; but he 

went off the track when he asked Government to reconsider the question of 

the partition of Bengal, whi¢gh has been solemnly declared by the Secretary of 

State for India to be a ‘settled fact.’.......... While the suggestions and recom- 

mendations of Mr. Hart Davies, Mr. O’Grady and Mr. Roberts, in respect 

of the enlargement of the funds and powers of District Boards and the intro- 

duction of free education, might be commended to the Indian public, Mr. 

Smeaton’s clamour for the impeachment of Lord Curzon might be classed as an 

exaggeration born of ill-will and malice against the ev-Viceroy, Mr. Morley 

took a sensible view of things when he pointed out that it was premature to 

speak of Provincial Parliaments and Imperial Dumas in the present state of 

India. Indians will sympathise with Mr. Morley in that he had, with Lord 

Minto, ‘ inherited enormous difficulties’ from Lord Curzon’s administration of the 

country ; but they will certainly not give him credit for the manner in which 

he has tried to cope with and overcome those difficulties, He seems to think 

that the heavy black clouds onthe Indian horizon are gradually dispersing, 
bie but he little knows that if the present policy of repression and restriction 
is not relaxed. the black cloud, which is no bigger than a man’s hand, 
ight assume portentous. dimensions and blacken a large portion, if not 

. . the whole, of the firmament of the Indian administration. His admission 
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that ‘ the deportation ofLajpatrai was a strong measure,’ is a confession of his 
‘weakness:........ Nobody doubts that Mr. Morley is actuated by a sympathe- 


tic and friendly spirit towards the people of India. ‘Honest John’ will be 


honest for life ; but honesty is not the only virtue required in a statesman.” 


*7, “There was a refreshingly outspoken debate on Dr. Rutherford’s 
Gujardti (25), 9th Feb amendment. Dr, Rutherford rightly complained 
ion a , *“* that Lord Minto’s Government had through panic 
or ignorance resorted to high-handed measures, when 

a policy of conciliation should have been adopted. The financial grievances 
of India, both as regards internal taxation and the financial dealings of the 
British Government with this country, are serious and have not received 
adequate attention, Provincial Parliaments and an Imperial Duma have 
Ominous associations about them. But Dr. Rutherford’s main contention that 
the people of this country should be given freer scope and larger control over 
their own affairs is one that has been repeated over and over again in India; 
and yet Lord Minto’s scheme of reform does not carry the country so near the 
goal as to satisfy the longings and aspirations that have been created. 
Sir Henry Cotton rightly pointed out that the Punjdb was now quiet because 
the causes of discontent had been removed. The debate on Dr. Rutherford’s 
amendment was notable in one important respect. ‘Lord Curzon’s measures 
and policy were subjected to ccathing criticism, and Mr.Smeaton went the 
length of declaring that Lord Curzon deserved impeachment. It is no wonder 
that the latter has instinctively chosen to become amember of the guilded 
Chamber instead of sitting in the House of Commons and seeing himself 


roughly handled. Mr. Morley, without repeating the language of Lord 


Curzon’s critics, substantially agreed with their criticism when he declared 
that the ez-Viceroy had bequeathed enormous difficulties to his successor 
and the Secretary of State for India. Mr. Hart Davies urged the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of District Boards and also the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Committee for Indian affairs. Mr. Roberts supported this 
proposai, and we are glad Mr. Morley has percoived the advantages of 
such a Committee, though he referred to the disadvantages also,”’ 


8, Parliament re-opened on the 29th January. The only reference 

to India in the King’s speech was as follows :—‘ His 

Kesari (128), 4th Feb. Majesty sincerely laments that owing to the failure 
of the rains in parts of India last year, a scarcity 

(not famine—Ed.), accompanied by much sickness, has arisen. Prompt and 
well-considered measures of relief have been taken, and the situation has 
been faced both by the stricken people and by my officers with courage and 
hope.’ Englishmen enquire about India, it seems, only when there is sedition 
or a widespread famine in the country. he Ministers think it necessary to 
refer in the King’s speech to Turkish or Macedonian affairs, but they do not 
consider that either the repressive laws and regulations stringently enforced 
throughout this country during the past year or the persecution of the 
Tndians in the Transvaal are of sufficient importance to deserve mention 
therein. ‘This does not certainly bode well forthe Empire. Dr. Rutherford, 


_ who was present at the last Surat Congress, moved an amendment to the Address 


and in the course of his speech remarked that the Indians had expected a reversal 
of Lord Curzon’s reign of terror, buf had encountered on the contrary coercion 


and repression. He added that Government stood face to face with great 


reform or revolution and advocated Provincial Parliaments and an Imperial 
Duma. Mr. Morley’s reply to his critics was on the whole marked with 
tergiversation. He announced the Asiatic settlement in the Transvaal and testi- 
fied to the so-called good spirit displayed by the Transvaal Government. He 


admitted the advantages of a Parliamentary Committee for Indian affairs which 


would bring Parliament into closer contact with the mind of India, but pointed 
out that it would also produce serious disadvantages and perplexities. Mr. Morley 


being a great scholar appears to have indulged in metaphorical language to a 


considerable extent in describing the present situation in this country; he said, 
for instance, that he himself and the Viceroy were fully alive to the change of 
temperature and atmosphere that had occurred in India during the last five years, 


‘and that there had been heavy black clouds on the Indian horizon which, thanks 
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iments policy, had gradually dispersed, though he could not say 
| At. the “mever to re-gather; and he requested Parliament not to be 
> —. impatient tojudge them. He concluded by saying that he would do every- 
— thing im his power to demonstrate that he was moved by a sympathetic and 
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spirit towards the people of India, But the same speech shows us how 
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mpathy and friendly spirit of Mr. Morley are likely to go: now any 
thinking yng will consider it unreasonable to assert that the educated Indians 
are nct fit for even those rights which are enjoyed by the illiterate and rude 
yensants in Russia. But, referring to Dr. Rutherford’s advocacy of an Imperial 
Baina for India, Mr. Morley declared that it was not common sense to talk of 
an Imperial Duma for India! 
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9. “Though some of Lord Curzon’s critics may say in an exaggerated 
7 way that his regime here was a reign of terror, yet 
Debate in the House of jt must be borne in mind that he had fought for 
porn on the position of the Tndia on the South Afrizan question and the increas- 
ransvaal Indians. : ees ; 
Oriental Review (11), 5th’ ing Military burden. He seems to have continued 
Feb. to hold the same opinion with regard to the South 
African question, for, in the debate on the King’s 
Address in the House of Lords, he criticised strongly the attitude of the South 
African Government and still more strongly the weakness of Lord Elgin, who sub- 
mitted to all the preposterous demands of the Colonials without a protest. 
We thank Lord Curzon for this able advocacy of the Indian people and hope 
that his services to India in the Lords will amply make up for some of the 
sad mistakes he was responsible for whilea Viceroy here. Hven great statesmen 
are not immune from making serious mistakes. But they show their statesman- 
ship afterwards by retrieving those mistakes as far as possible. They cannot, 
therefore, be put under ban and anathema for ever. We, too, were strong and 
adverse critics of many points in the administration of Lord Curzon; but we 
shall be the first to congratulate him and the people of India if he becomes 
the champion of their grievances in the Upper House, for if he ever 
espouses their cause they will find in him a powerful friend indeed.” 


*10. “Lord Curzon made his debut ir the House ? Lords with 

; a notable speech. Huis utterances indicate that the 

nee ee Toke aa Vieaiy” retains in his memory a warm place 

for the country where he laid the foundation of his 

political greatness, His advocacy of the claim of the Indians to the rights of 

British citizenship is worthy of a sympathetic statesman. The same words 
from the mouth of one of ‘the friends of India’ in the House of Commons 

a would have been aired with glowing pride from the whole Bengal press. 
- Though we cannot vouch for a graceful appreciation in this quarter of Lord 
& Curzon’s kindly intentions, we wish it was realised that in so far as the destiny of 
ourcountry is in the keeping of British statesmen, Lord Curzon, as one of the 

shining and the most illustrious lights of the political gallaxy at Home, is 

capable of doing permanent gcod to the country. We wish it was better 

realised ‘that retaliation for his past mistakes is not the game to play, and that 

for political purposes his sympathy is a more valuable asset than ill-natured 

criticisms and malignant disavowal of his intentions and ability to befriend our 

a cause.......... The manly and self-sacrificing attitude of the Indian community 

Re must have strongly impressed by this time the whites of the Colony, and we 

o.° hope with Lord Elgin that they would be freed from all irksome liabilities in 


future and granted the ordinary rights of citizenship which have been so long 
and persistently withheld from them.” 


11, “The debate in the Lordson the Transvaal Registration Act must be 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 8th pronounced to be every way a satisfactory one. Lord 


; Elgin alone talked a little nonsense; but those who 
en a acquainted with Lord Elgin’s statesmanship and 
his petty ways of looking at big Imperiai problems will not be surprised, 

ee howsoever much they may feel disappointed, to find that he was all praise for 
ae the part played by the Boer Government..,....... But let us turn from Lord 
ee Elgin to those who have shown a true imperialist and statesmanlike spirit 
ae. during the debate, and we cannot but say that both Lord Ampthill and 


Lord Curzon have rendered an eternal service to India and their own 
country by their utterances on the occasion. Lord Ampthill’s tribute to 
‘the courage, constancy and moderation of the Indians’ was as graceful as it 
was just, and Lord Curzon’s emphatic declaration that the claims of the Indians 
should be considered as strong as those of any white community and that 
without such consideration Indian loyalty would not be maintained, did honour 
to his head as well as to his heart. Lord Roberts, with that irue soldier’s 
instinct that is his, pleaded for the ez-soldiers resident in the Colony.......... 
Lord Elgin must have found that he has blv&dered all along the line in 
showing, as Lord Curzon put it, such excessive regard for Boer sentiment ; and 
the most unimaginative of the Imperial statesmen of our day may, in spite of 
his constitutional obtuseness, -, yet realise what the want of imagination. 
on the part of those entrusted with large Imperial interests may cost those 
interests at times. For the present, to us Indians it is a matter for supreme 
satisfaction that there could be found at least afew influential Englishmen in 
our day, equal to the task of guiding along right lines the counsels of those 
Imperial statesmen, who have the destinies of the mighty British Empire in 
their keeping.” 

*12, ‘A reign of terror’ is rather a sensational epithet to apply to 
Lord Curzon’s regime, but in a sense other than 
that which Dr. Rutherford’s words in moving an 
amendment to the Address implied, it was, no doubt, 
correct enough. It was indeed a reign of terror for incompetents in high 
places....... It was a reign of terror to the brutal white man or the corrupt 
brown and even now loversof sloth are still impelled to uncongenial work by 
the force of character of the late Viceroy. This is a matter quite apart 
from any criticism of Lord Curzon’s methods or measures. It is easy enough 
to find fault with these, but hardly profitable now...... For the measures them- 
selves there is nothing in them which, had they been introduced under more 
sympathetic conditions, might not have gained the approbation of those who 
most oppose them. ‘To revert to Dr. Rutherford he seems singularly infelici- 
tous in his choice of epithets. He advocated for India an ‘ Imperial Duma’. 
Had he said a Parliament, we might have agreed with him; bunt the word 
Duma stands unfortunately for all that is ineffectual in representative ins- 


Parsi (383), 9th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


titutions........ The most profitable suggestion made in the course of the debate | 


was that a parliamentary committee should be appointed to consider Indian 
affairs. 'This"idea is capable of considerable and, we believe, useful develop- 
ment, but it had not the merit of being particularly original.” 


13, “When Lord Curzon first expressed his desire to secure a seat in the 
House of Lords, we confess, we felt apprehensive 
that his presence in the Upper House would, for 
obvious reasons, prove prejudicial to the interests of 
India,......... We are glad that we have been agreeably disappointed; and 
that Lord Curzon, notwithstanding his many failings, has shown true English 
spirit by laying aside for the moment all his racial and political prejudices 
against the Indians and espousing their cause inconnection with a ques- 
tion, which has stirred both India and Great Britain to their uttermost 
depths............ His Lordship is evidently desirous of making amends for 
his past deficiencies, and he (»scrves nothing but praise for the friendly 
attitude he has taken up towards Indians. It is to. be desired that our 
contemporaries would forget the past, and encourage the ez-Viceroy to assume 
the rdle of a friend of our country and countrymen in his new sphere. While 
we are on the subject of the debate on the Transvaal settlement in the House of 
Lords, we may dismiss Lord Elgin and his childish chatter with only a few 
words. Lord Elgin has always proved a huge failure. Statesmen of his calibre, 
character and capacity are likely to cost the Empire much money and reputation, 
If ever the prestige of Great Britain suffered in the estimation of the Indians, 
it was in respect of the settlement of the vexed Transvaal question at the hands 
of the Colonial Secretary.”’ 


14. ‘*In sonorous periods Lord Curzon expressed the finest sentiments, 
which, in many respects, will come to many as a 
revelation. When placed at the head of affairs in 
India, with a world of opportunities of doing good to 


Akhbdat-e-Souddgar (19), 
7th Feb,, Eng. cols. 


Sdanj Vartaman (86), 6th 
Feb., Eng. cols. | 
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, ‘With jtalente of the ‘highest order, Lord Ourzon did nothing but 
& determined cam of retrogression and repression.......... A 
amge seems to have been coming over His Lordship, and 
iy’s deliverance in the Lords shows the extent of it. If the change is 
- sincere and genuine, we congratulate the late Viceroy on it. Butif it is only 
“an exemplification of the usual party tactics, then all we can say is that India 
“need not be grateful to her late ruler, even for the brave speech he made 
_ «yesterday in defence of the rjghts of the people of this country...,...... But 
- even fora metamorphosed Lord Curzon, ‘lover of India’ is too strong an 


expression.” 


15, “ One of the most important steps which Mr. Morley is inclined to 
,. take is the appointment of an Indian on the Viceroy’s 
ss egre we a ge be Executive Council. Time was when such an 
a ony bn ina” Vieniia?s innovation would have raised a hue-and-cry in the 
Executive Council. Anglo-Indian press and in the Anglo-Indian 
Indu Prakésh (44), 5th community generally. Even now the baser sort 
oe z ng. cols; © jnata™ in both might raise a faint voice of protest ; but 
octal Reformer (4), 9th Feb. 
among a large number of sensible Anglo-Indians 
it would meet with approval.......... The Pioneer is evidently shocked 
at the announcement and attempts to conceal its chagrin by blaming 
Mr. Morley for bringing into play democratic principles. As it rightly 
points out, it was open to any Secretary of State to make such an 
appointment, but # ignores that the fundamental principle that has hitherto 
guided the authorities was one of ‘cheating’ the people of their rights, as 
Lord Lytton confessed in a secret despatch. If the governing authorities 
had been honest in the due discharge of their obligations, the reform 
might have been effected years ago. But in the interests of the ‘ white 
Brahmin’ it has been till now postponed. She Pioneer urges that the 
dereliction of duty was due to absence of any suitable candidate. Really that 
is a most audacious statement even for the Pioneer to make. May we ask if 
the qualifications of any Anglo-Indian for the position of Member for Revenue 
and Agriculture are in any way superior to those of Mr, Romesh Chandra Dutt ?P 
Are there Anglo-Indians better qualified thar Sir V. Bhashyam Lyengar, Sir Guru- 
das Bannerjee, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, for the post 
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; of Law Member? . Why were the claims of these men systematically overlooked 
‘ae when Law Members were imported from England time after time? The fact is 
ae the bureaucrat did not want the Indian element introduced into the Executive 
a Council, and it isin response to the democratic principle that Mr. Morley is 
Cae compelled to express his desire to move in the matter. Our only wish is that 
iy he may translate his desire into action. The first vacancy will occur, we 
a believe, shortly, when Sir Andrew Fraser’s place is taken by Mr. Baker. The 
4 Finance Member’s post is the most important one as he has to combat against 


every other expensive department.......... We can conceive of no more practical 
step that Mr. Morley can take than to appoint an Indian to that place. The 
present system of taxation is most unscientific and oppressive, falling more 
heavily upon the poorer classes than upon the rich ; and the disbursements are 
most irrational and objectionable. A re-adjustment of both the revenue and 
expenditure is the most important reform to be undertaken, and no one 
who is not an Indian can effect that re-adjustment to the satisfaction of the people. 
That is one chief reason why we would urge the appointment of an Indian to the 
post of the Finance Member. Secondly, it alone can give that confidence to the 
people in the integrity and honesty of Government which it never had. Again, 
- the retirement of Sir Francis Maclean is likely to relieve Mr. Erle Richards of 
a his Law Membership early next year. There are many distinguished Indian 
cL candidates for this post, and the difficulty of Government would be whom 
| to choose as their nominee.”” |The Indian Social Reformer writes :—“ Even 

Reuter has not been able to keep out of his summary of Mr. Morley’s 

speech hints of a notable improvement in the Secretary of State’s attitude 

towards Indian aspirations. ‘The important sentence in Mr, Morley’s speech, 

which was not incorporated in the first telegram, relating to the appoint- 

ment of Indians to the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and of the 

Provincial Governors, confirms this impression. Neither Mr, Morley nor Lord 
‘. \ Minto, we are glad to be told, will be backward in giving effect to this proposal 
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‘when opportunity offers, It need hardly be. pointed out that when Mr. 
Morley says so much it means that India can expect an early redemption of 
the promise. We must reserve further comments on the speech till the full 
report is received.’’} | 


16. ‘ Mr. Morley has said that he would not be averse to considering the 
Ne question of putting an Indian member on the Viceroy’s 
F Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 6th Hxecutive Council, if an opportunity were given to 
eb., Eng. cols.; Sdnj Var- hi : , : ; 
tamén (36), 6th Feb. im and Lord Minto to introduce that innovation, It 
can hardly be denied that when such a concession 
comes to be made to the educated Indians, it will be greatly appreciated. The 
Indians have been crying for it for years.......... - Even the most bigoted of Anglo- 
Indians can hardly dare to question the fitness of some of the Indians to fill the 
post of Law Member, for instance. An eminent Indian of the type of Telang, 
Ranade, T'yabjee, Amir Ali, Rash Behari Ghose or Lal Mohan Ghose will be 
found to fill the position with credit to himself and advantage to the country and 
the British Government.......... The Indian Government has to live down its 
prejudice against colour; and if Mr. Morley has had the wisdom to get over 
it so far as to put two Indians on his own Council, he might well put an Indian 
on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. It would be reform on the right 
lines, reform more genuine and attractive than the precious one of the enlarge- 
ment of Indian Legislative Councils.” [The Sdéuj Vartamdn writes :—Every 
true Indian will wish that the desire expressed by Mr. Morley is realised 
in the near future. There can be no earthly objection to the appointment 
ot Indians on the Viceroy’s Executive Council when they are thought fit 
to hold places in the India Council. It is the right of the Indians to sit in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, but this right has up to this time been denied 
to them because Government distrust them. It is, however, proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that educated natives deserve to be trusted by Govern- 


ment in every way.| 


17. When the Aryans invaded India, they did not exterminate the 
aborigines, but let them live in the fastnesses of 

Lesson to be derived by the mountains, The white settlers in America and 
reise nll ge rd mee Australia, on the other hand, have well-nigh blotted 
a a imag out of existence the aborigines of those continents. 
Kesari (128), 4th Feb. The Western Nations are making unceasing efforts to 
convert all the coloured races of the world to Christia- 

nity and when any coloured people venture to set their foot in a white man’s 
country the white wolves manage to make their lives unbearable to them. 
Among these persecuted races, the lot of the Indians is the worst, for while their 
own country is freely exploited by the whites, they receive nothing but insults and 
indignities whenever they go to a white man’s country. Our rulers had hitherto 
succeeded in deluding us into believing in the alleged benefits accruing from 
the glorious world-wide British Empire, but we are being gradually undeceived 
and are experiencing the bitter truth of the adage that blood is thicker than 
water. The Transvaalers had been treating us as worse than slaves and all our 
appeals for protection to the Imperial Government had hitherto proved futile. 
Had India been independent, she would certainly have declared war with 
Transvaal in order to protect the rights of her own sons, But the British 
Government that rules over us is animated by far different ideals. The present 
insulting and brutal treatment of the Indians in the British Colonies is sure one 
day to prove one of the main causes of the downfall of the British Empire, As 
a matter of fact no Empire can succeed in resisting the shocks of time. English- 
men are doubtless aware of this. It is not sympathy with the dark races that 
impels the whites to overrun the eartb ; they openly avow that they have been 
created by Providence to lord if over the other races of the earth, who must 
perforce remain their bondsmen for ever. ‘lhefact that the policy of passive 
resistance has accomplished in the Transvaal what humble pleadings failed to 
accomplish will easily give us the clue to the right measure to adopt in order to 
secure political rights from our rulers. Hven Moderates like the Aga Khan gave 
vent to Extremist views at the recent meeting held at Bombay. ‘lhe Transvaal 
affair has taught us that mere mendicancy will avail us nothing. Oppressive 
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} shoul: be defied even at the risk of incarceration. Unless 
‘Bn attitude, we are bound to continue in our present condition 


ratievanl Government and thannever. The Transvaal Governmentis to be con- 
the Indian immigrants. gratulated on its ultimate return to sense and onthe 
serene so ; 7. F a realisation of the fact that the loyalty of three hundred 
Feb. pas 4 vidal millions of HisMajesty’s subjects counts for something. 
We venture to hope that, in spite of Mr. Smuts’ inapti- 
tude to profit by experience, the Africanders will not again give their Indian 
fellow-subjects any cause to show them that the Hast is not now what it once 
was and that even Indians will no longer take things ‘lying down.’ 
Our rulers in India would also do well to profit by the sad experience of the 
Transvaal Government........... Mr. Gandhi does not call the settlement a 
victory, but a fair compromise ; and we agree with the Transvaal leader in his 
view. Although for the Indians, the maligned, persecuted and down- 
trodden Indians in the Transvaal, the settlement is a moral victory of the 
highest order, much greater sacrifices: may soon be demanded of them, before 
all the rights of membership of the Empire are conceded to our countrymen 
in the British Colonies. And for fighting out the holy cause in the 
Transvaal at all risks, none are better fitted than our brave countrymen residing 
in it and no one is better fitted to lead them to victory than Mr. Gandhi. All 
honour to them for their heroic stand against the encroachments of the mean 
and selfish Colonials and all honour to their leaders Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Abdul 
Ghani,”” [The Broach Samdchdr writes :—To a certain extent the Asiatic pro- 
blem in the Transvaal has been settled; but the main question, viz., the status 
and privileges of British Indian subjects in a colony like the Transvaal, still 
remains unsolved. The Indians should continue their present struggle until 
this question is settled. ] 


19. “The release of Mr. Gandhi and other Indians who had been sent 

to jail is, indeed, a great moral victory on which 

*Gujardti (25), 9th Feb, they deserve to be congratulated. As remarked by 
Eng. cols.; and 2nd Feb.; Wp. Gandhi, it is not a victory so far as the actual 


© Pérsi (33), 9th Feb, Eng. 3-04 reas . 
a — Jemshed (29), disabilities or the treatment of the Transvaal Indians 


5th Feb., Eng. cols. ona differential principle is concerned. But in view 

of the uncompromising and unbending attitude 
that Mr. Smuts had defiantly assumed, the compromise arrived at is certainly 
a great moral triumph for our countrymen in the Transvaal. This victory 
was won under the generalship of Mr. Gandhi who has shown that he is not 
only a man of unflinching courage and determination but endowed with 
moderation, circumspection and foresight of no ordinary character. India can- 
not but feel proud ot Mr. Gandhi and the other Indians who have bravely fought 
for maintaining their position unimpaired and succeeded at least partially in 
protecting their rights and dignity in what seemed to be a hopeless struggle 
against discreditable trade jealousy, despicable colour prejudice and despotic legis- 
lative authority. The replies given by the Government of India to the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhaiu’s interpellations on the subject of the grievancesof the Indian 
settler were quite sympathetic. It appears that the latter had sent a telegram 
to the Secretary of State asking for his intervention in their favour against 
the injustice and indignities to which they were being subjected under the 
Asiatic Registration Act. It is further satisfactory to learn that they have let 
no opportunity pass of keeping His Majesty’s Government informed of the 
state of public feeling in India and of pleading the cause of the Indian 
community in South Africa, whenever the status and privileges of 
Indian immigrants as subjects of the British Empire were affected. 
Lord Curzon’s vindication of the rights of the Indian people as citizens 
of the British Empire was clear and emphatic. He claimed for Indians the 
full rights of British citizenship and contended that that was the only basis 
on which loyalty could be permanently developed and maintained. Itisa 
pity that Lord Curzon as Viceroy was not fully alive to the importance of 
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that principle. But that is another story. Lord Curzon is to-day nota 
apc name in any part of this country. But in fairness to him we cannot 
elp saying that nothing could have been more whole-hearted and emphatic 
than his advocacy of the claims of the Indians.......... There is no doubt that a 
stronger Colonial Secretary than Lord Elgin would not have allowed the 
Transvaal authorities to think that they could treat British subjects in any 
way they chose. They seem to have been encouraged in their policy of 
oppression by his policy of weakness and vacillation. We, however, join 
with him in his hope that the Indian community would be freed from 
irksome disabilities and maintained in a definite and honourable position.” 
[In its vernacular columns of the issue of 2nd February the paper writes :— 
The struggle between the whites and the blacks has at last terminated in the 
defeat of the former. The Indians have frustrated the attempts of the 
Transvaalers to apply a most shameful and humiliating law to them. What” 
is there which cannot be achieved by firmness and confidence? We have 
nothing but praise for this achievement of the Indians in the Transvaal. If 
the result had been otherwise,'it would have very much lowered the Indians in 
the estimation of the whole world. The success which has crowned the agita- 
tion of the Transvaal Indians will serve to encourage Indian setttlers in other 
parts of the world. The Pdrsz writes :—‘ The leaders have promised to induce 
their compatriots to get themselves registered under the new conditions within 
the next three months. So the Transvaal Government, which was going to 
‘have no mercy on Gandhi and his friends’ is depending on them for a 
restoration of peace, after all.”” The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ It has 
been a compromise, and nothing more, that has been arrived at 
between the Indian leaders and the Transvaal Government ; and consequently 
we cannot go into raptures over it. As the leader of the Indians has 
said, it is not a victory ; and to a complete victory possibly no one of us has 
any right to look forward under existing conditions. After the difficulties 
connected with the Registration Act have been settled, it will be the duty of the 
Indian leaders to seek the settlement of that infinitely bigger problem, the 
position and prospects of Indian subjects of the King in British territories. 
‘The Indians have shown what their own efforts and determination to work out 
their salvation are capable of achieving, and it is to be hoped that they will | 
not fail to utilise this experience to further their interests as best they can.’’] 


20. Mr. Hooper, M. P., hn speaking at Madras, argued that the ‘I'ransvaal 
probjJem was an economic one and that the white labour- 
Be okey se Vritta 101), 4th 6. could not stand competition with the coloured 
: races and that because the white traders and labourers 
could not manage to live decently in competition with the blacks, théy wished 
to avoid the danger by preventing coloured immigrants from settling among 
them. This is a fine argument, indeed! Noone ever asked the whites to 
maintain a higher standard of life, It is just and proper to drive away people 
merely because they are more thrifty, and because their presence in South 
Africa prevents others from living extravagantly. Even Mr. Morley is aware 
that fully seven crores of people in India do not possess the wherewithal to keep 
body and soul together, Suppose the Indians ask the British to walk away 
from India because they stand in the way of the Indians earning their daily 
bread, what would be the reply? ‘he very people, who maintain the fetish of 
Free ‘Trade in India with a view to crush Indian industries and create a market 
for their own industries, wish to apply the principle of Protection to Soutis 
Africa for the benetit of white labourers and to exclude Asiatics from that 
continent! How willthese people standin the presence of God and justify 
their actions? What would they say in reply if the Almighty asked them what 
punishment should be meted out to them to wash away the sin of having used 
violence against harmless men by an abuse of temporal power? 


21. In the course of three leading articles on tha Transvaal question the 

dip (80), 7th Febs ; Khabarddr writes :—At last emancipation has been 

oe 8 (7 1) bth Feb, secured. At last union has prevailed, and arbitrary 

myoncese) ; despotism has come to an end. ‘The Honourable Mr. 

‘Finlay’s reply in the Viceregal Council to the effect that the British Indian 

subjects will always receive equal treatment everywhere with others is highly 
con 2323—6 
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4 : At the same time we are sorry that in the speech from the Throne. 
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-  Syensvaal. . The secret of the victory of the Indians in the Transvaal lies in the 
>  ———«s Mnanimity that prevailed between the Hindus and the Muhammadans in that 
"_ ~~. elony. If similarly these two communities were to unite their voices on every 
on concerning India, we are sure that all cause for complaint would dis- 
‘ gppear. Our country has to suffer much on account of the ill-feeling between 
community and community, It is not yet tov late. Let these two communities 
be of one mind, and the luck of the country and its inhabitants will take a 
turn for the better. The Transvaal has yielded not to reason but to compulsion. 
And we should like to see the same line of action followed with regard to other 
British Colonies. Itis to be deplored that the Town Hall meeting protested 
only against the high-handedness of the Transvaalers, but did not notice 
that of others. We should also break down the high-handed policy of these 
Colonies. The first offenders in this direction are the Australian Colonies; and 
it was their example that was imitated by the Transvaal, it is well-known 
that these proud Colonies have to rely upon our army for their defence. We 
should, therefore, warn them through the Indian Government that India 
will no longer help them with troops. Furthermore, India should be closed 
against those Colonies that exclude Indians. This is the only way to bring 
them to their senses. [The Dnydnottejak writes:—Indians have much to 
learn from this climbing-down on the part of the Transvaal Government. 
This event will ever remain asa landmark in history illustrating the effects 
of firmness and persistence in pressing our demands. | 


22. From His Majesty’s speech at the opening of Parliament, it appears 


: that the Macedonian question has been causing bad 
_ Alleged awkward dilemma j}jo94 between England and Turkev. We have 
in which Indian Moslems — . ee . 
would be placed in the event long been noting the strained relations, which 
of a war between Turkey subsist between Christians and Muhammadans in 
and a ne Wak Macedonia. For this, the Christians, no less than the 
Khabardér (80), 7th Be. = Nfuhammadans, are to blame, for they have been 
playing all sorts of tricks to stir up the Muhammadans, who, being by nature 
fanatical in matters of religion, are easily roused. The Macedonian 
Christians are being instigated by the Christian Powers of Europe, among 
whom such tricks, disgraceful though they are, pass for clever diplomacy. In 
fact, the Christian Powers have long been openly intriguing to share among 
themselves the solitary Asiatic tower in Europe; and the note sent by them 
to Turkey advising her to make some changes and improvements in Macedonia 
is but a pretext for picking a quarrel. Lord Ripon, too, in the House of Lords 
hinted af the possibility of a war with Turkey. This intimation comes as a 
very serious shock to the Muhammadans in British India, for in the event of a 
war between the two countries they would be in a very uncomfortable position. 
Although they dwell under the shadow of the British Government, they also do 
homage to the Sultan of Turkey, Just as they are, on the one hand, ready to lay 
down their lives in the'cause of the Sultan, they are on the other, brimful 
of allegiance aud love for the British Government. In their eyes King Edward 
and the Sultan of Turkey have equal claims on their reverence. The 
would, therefore, be deeply pained to see any differences arising between the 
two Powers. Supposing, for instance, that the Sultan of Turkey, as their 
khalifa, ordered a jehad against England they would be placed in a sad 
dilemma. Should they disobey the order of their haléfa, or should they strangle 
their feelings of loyalty tothe King-Emperor? ‘This is why the Muhammadans 


of India devoutly pray that a strife between the two countries should be 
averted. 


23, <A correspondent styling himself ‘ Patriot J. M. B.” writes to the Jain 

Vijay :— While all the world is moving on, how is it 

to eepeetaien te Se paneer that india, that. was once foremost in the march of pro- 

regeneration of the country. gress,isasleep? Whereis the community of feeling 

Jain Vijay (75), 5th Keb.; that once united together all the Aryans? Where is 

a poate’ Advertiser (23), that Aryan patriotism which was held up as an example 
m Fe to the whole world? How small the number of the ° 


Aryans that entered and gradually spread over India? ‘They werea mere drop 
\ ) , 


\ 


in the ocean of the vast aboriginal population of India. What was it 
then that bore them up against. such odds, and ultimately secured their 
triumph over them? Again, when the countless hordes of Xerxes invaded 
Greece, what was the source of that courage which inspired Leonidas and his 
three hundred at Thermopyle and the handful of Greek sailors at Salamis ? 
Again, when proud Britain attempted to tax the Americans against 
their wishes, with what courage did they withstand her? And yet they 
were at that time dependent for every necessary of life upon England 
to a far greater extent than India is at present. Turning to Italy, what divine 
power was it that raised those two great men—Mazzini and Garibaldi—to 
regenerate their fallen country and caused conntless other Italian heroes 
to sacrifice their lives in their country’s cause? Do you, therefore, follow in 
their wake, join hands together and attain your salvation by encouraging 
swadesht goods and boycotting foreign products. [One Amichand Karsanji 
writes to the Coronation Advertiser:—O ye Indians—Hindus, Moslems and 
Parsis—sink all your differences. Once your country was the richest and the 
foremost in the world. But now the authority of the British predominates, and 
the Aryans have been turned into sheep. You are 30 crores all toid, but there 
is no unity among you. Like a milch-cow the country has been drained dry, 
till she is reduced to mere skin and‘bones. Ail this is due to the disunion 
among you, | 


924. We appeal to our Gujarati brethren all over the country to throw 

ean aoa off their lethargy and turn their attention to the sun 
ot Guede ee ate tL, ising in the East, Bengal has been doing good 
patriots of Bengal, the Pun- Work; and her sons have proved that they recognise 
j4b and the Deccan. that the path of true patriotism is not one strewn 
Bulsa'r Vartaman (66), 5th with roses. ‘They have willingly gone to jail and 
vo cheerfully borne all sorts of hardships. The same 
new spirit has awakened in the Punjdb and the Deccan. In Gujarat, 
however, such public spirit is not tobe seen, ‘This isdue to a variety of 
causes. In the first place the atmosphere of Gujarat is at fault. Again, 
Gujarat has been under alien sway for a number of centuries, Thirdly, it is the 
hot-bed of superstition and sectarianism. All these and many other causes 
have brought about the degeneration of Gujarat. It is to these that 
our leaders and organs should devote their attention. The Gurjar Kesari 
should rival the achievements of the Poona Kesari. Unlike the Gujardti 
it should eschew all undignified recriminations and destructive criticism 
and begin the work of construction. We should show that we are 
real men, not by quarrelling with our brethren but by solid achieve- 
ments. We should work on independent lines and emulate the Punjabis, 
Deccanis and Bengalis. Do you, Oh Gujarati leaders, imagine that 
interpellations in the Legislative Council or speeches alone will regenerate 
your Gujarat as well as Hind? You must show that you are ready to sacrifice 
your life and property for the people of Gujarat, ‘Ihen only will they be 
prepared to sacrifice themselves for you. O India! Thou dostnot possess 
even one leader for whom lakhs and crores of thy sons would be ready to die ! 
How deeply must Ranjitsingh, Shivajiand other heroes of the past be mourning 
thy present condition! Why are not the Indians prepared to give up their 
lives for their leaders? Because these latter are self-seeking, hypocritical and 
avaricious, It is, therefore, their first duty to go about from village to village 
and collect information as to the condition of the artisan and agricultural 
classes. ‘Qe Honourable Mr. Parekh, whose services in connection with the 
Gujarét Land Revenue Inquiry the public remember with gratitude, should 
found Agriculturists’ Associations in every village. Dewan Bahadur Ambalal 
should also work in the same direction. Similar associations for artisans should 
also be founded. ‘The time for depending on Government has gone by. The 
leaders are now being weighed in the balance. Let them, therefore, by shewing 
self-sacrifice prove themselves to be possessed of the qualities of great men. 


25. One Chaturbhuj Bhagwanji Dave contributes an article giving a 
sketch of the life of Wolfe Tone to the Gurjar Kesari, 
Lessons inculcated by the jin the introductory portion of which he writes :— 


life of Wolfe Tone. Ye that are traitors to the country! ‘Vhis history 


en Kesari (78a), 6th of Wolfe ‘lone is not meant for you; for therein you 


_ will find no hints as to how best to play the réle of 
foes to your native land. Ye that are flatterers of Government! This sketch is 
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ancy. Yéthat are given to mutual strifes and jealousies! read 
‘it teaches not lessons suited to your degrading activities, 


‘mendicants on Municipal Boards and Legislative Councils, 
wt-stirring ‘record is not. meant for you, for Wolfe Tone was innocent of 
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ag away his time and energies in the manner in which you waste them. 


6 suk Boe He was not one of those who turn traitors to the land that reared them and are 


prepared to cut the throats of their fellow-countrymen. He never wallowed in 
easures at a time when he saw his country going to decay. ‘The sole aim of 
life was to free his country from bondage to Brifain. Subjection to foreign 
sway, in other words, to slavery, he hated from the very bottom of his heart. 


26. In his reply to the address of the Vambori Municipality, Ahmednagar, 
Mr, Orr, the Collector of Ahmednagar, was pleased 
. Alleged indifference of to remark that for the purpose of forwarding the cause 
Government towards = of local self-government the popular element should 
ates: rn ee i preponderate on Municipal Boards and 
Jain (182), 2nd Feb. that the presidents and vice-presidents of Municipa- 
lities should be representatives of the people and not 
officials. While thanking Mr. Orr for the above remarks, we are constrained 
to say that though nearly twenty-five years havo elapsed since Lord Ripon 
granted local self-government to the people of India and although during this long 
interval, the Indian people have advanced in education and begun to feel the 
necessity of working zealously on local bodies, still Government are trying their 
best to maintain the status quo, nay, are busy devising ways for blocking up 
those very avenues which serve as schools for ultimately equipping the Indians 
to undertake the responsibilities of swardjya. The very fact that Government 
have not yet seen their way to increase the proportion of the popular element 
even in those Municipalities that have been working satisfactorily for the 
last twenty-five years proves the justice of the above allegation. By appoint- 
ing only Collectors, Assistant or Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars as presidents 
or vice-presidents of Municipalities, Government frustrate the very aim with 
which local self-government was granted by Lord Ripon. Although the 
demands of the Indians are so very modest, our philosophic Secretary of 
State remarked the other day that they are crying for the moon. Can 
we call this anything else but political stratagem? While the Transvaal 
was granted swardjya within two years after it was conquered, the Indians 
are not considered fit for it even aftera century and a half of British rule. 
This is due to nothing else but the fact that they are black-skinned; had 
they been blessed with a white skin, they, too, would have attained swardjya 
long -ago. 


27. Morally, it is a crime for the people of on3 country to rule over 
others. It is an unnatural thing that the English 
Desire for swardjya said should have occupied India. But nobody thinks 
ad ee among the of it now, as Britisu rule in India has ,by this time 
Kél (125), 7th Feb. become quite legalised. If any Indian demands rights 
legally, he is treated with polite contempt. In the 
twentieth century the demands of conquered people are not bluatly refused ; the 
language of diplomacy is employed in refusing requests of this kind. For 
instance, the English profess lip-sympathy, says Mustapha Pasha, with the 
aspirations of the Egyptians for swardjya, but do not grant their request on 
the ground that they are not yet fitted forit. We are similarly told by our 
rulers that India is not fitted for autonomy. But the Indians will not 
any longer be satisfied with this plea but will insist on acquiring swardjya from 
Englishmen. 


28, A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes:—Hali a century of 
British administration has shewn that it has proved 
Alleged grievances of a failure in rural areas. The old system of village 


villagers. : Panchayats has disappeared, while litigation has 
on Prakish (44), 4th 1 ome very costly. The principal grievances of 


; villagers may be enumerated as uuder:—The asgsess- 
ments are heavy while the methods of recovering the same are unduly stringent. 
The forest regulations are found to operate harshly. ‘There is almost. total lack 

_ of medical relief in villages; the rayat is hopelessly entangled in the meshes of 

. the usurious money-lender and the Deccan Agricultural Relief Act has not done 


‘25 


much to relieve him from his difficulties, but has only produced ill-feeling 
between the savkar and his debtors. The boon of education has not reached 
the villagers in spite of liberal and increased educational grants, which have been 
utilised to pay high-paid European Educational Inspectors. The number of 
village schools has not been increased and boys have to walk as much as 
four miles to attend the nearest primary school. It is urged that the number 
of primary schools cannot be increased for want ofa sufficient number of 
trained teachers. Perhaps the true explanation is that the pay offered to 
primary teachers is too paltry to attract good men. Want of medical relief 
at their very doors entails great hardship upon the villagers. European 
officers do not come into close contact with rayats living in villages and are, 
therefore, ignorant of their true condition. 


29. There is at present a national awakening among the Indians, who 
have been craving for certain rights and privileges 
Boycott said to be the most from their rulers. The latter, on the other hand, are 


ag cher gs J pong pws disposed to be tyrannical. But when the wave of 
the boon of sward) for India. ve : ° 
Swardiya (159), lst Feb,, POlitical awakening once begins to flow in any 


Karndtak Vritta (101), 4th. Country, its advance is irresistible and the attempts 
Feb. of the ruling class to check its progress are ever 

futile. ‘The only safe course to be adopted by 
the rulers for averting a crisis in such cases is a reasonable compliance 
withé the wishes of the governed. If public opinion is sought to be 
defied by means of repressive laws and the persecution and incarceration of 
public leaders, popular agitation gains in strength and intensity and the people 
are not daunted even by the prospect of bloodshed and civil war. Russia 
affords an example in point. In Europe, change of Government is always 
associated with bloodshed, but this is not the case in Asia, where the 
most momentous political changes are often peacefully and _ bloodless 
brought about, e.g., in China, Persia and Japan. ‘The secret of such peaceful 
revolutions lies in the deference shewn by orienta! rulers to the wishes and 
susceptibilities of their subjects and we hope thatthe British Government 
will profit by their example. We earnestly wish that a peaceful revoiu- 
tion should be brought about in India as in China, Persia and Japan. 


Englishmen are known to be ardent champions of liberty and have won > 


it for themselves by mighty and prolonged efforts. They are not, however, 
willing to coneede autonomy to their dependencies without efforts on the part of 
‘the latter. They do not think, for instance, that India is ripe for self-Govern- 
ment. But asshe is governed for the most part with the help of the Indians, the 
latter will be able to secure their object ii they refuse to co-operate with their 
rulers in the task of administration. ‘They have recently come to know the 
efficacy and mighty potentialities of boycott and strikes. The latter have been 
found successful in the Railway and the Postal Departments. Quite recently 
the inhabitants of Mahad (Kol4ba) succeeded in securing a modification of 
certain vexatious forest regulations by resorting to the weapon of boycott against 
Forest Officials. Swardj can be secured for India if our people resort not 
only to commercial], but also to social and political, boycott against England. 
[The Karndtak Vritia, writing in a somewhat similar strain, dilates on the 
efficacy of boycott and the policy of passive resistance pursued by the Indians 
in the Transvaal. | 


30. “The Decentralisation inquiry has not been altogether boycotted 
by the Native publicists of Bengal, as some people 
Evidence taken before the apprehended it would be. ‘There does not seem to 


Decentraiisation Commission have b ia ; ' 
een ar 
i. Takeetin. a en arush of Indian witnesses, and perhaps it 


Indian Spectator (5), Sth Was well that the same views were not pressed upon 
Feb. the Commission by many with tedious reiteration. 
Those who did give evidence are men of eminence 

and of recognised status in the public life of the province. Sir Gurudas Banerji 
admitted that he could not boast of much experience of the work of executive 
officers, but he thought that the relations between them and the people 
might improve if they organised informal and non-official parties and made 
non-oflicial tours through the district more frequenily than heretofore...,...... 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose was inclined to attribute the isolation of the 
con 2323 —7 : 


> n official pa ‘to his ignorance of the vernaculars, partly to his 
notions of his dignity and prestige, and partly also to his police or 


‘ Setea meses abled prevents a too near approach of the common people. Mr, 


\ 


upendra Nath seems to regret that the Government of India is ¢oo impersonal 


and maintains no Darbar-i-am, where the Emperors of old sat in open darbar 


to receive petitions from their subjects. He does not seem to have elaborated 
the idea before the Commission, and suggested what kind of petitions might be 
heard by the Government in open darbar. The Government is perhaps under 
the impression that there are so many Vakils nowadays to draw up petitions 
and present people’s grievances in an artful and persuasive manner that it is 
really not necessary to hear the petitioners in person. Moreover, the central 
Government isso far away from the generality of the inhabitants of the vast 
continent that the expense of a journey to Simla or Calcutta would not, in 
most cases, be worth incurring to render personal explanations in addition to 
the representations on paper. However, if Mr. Bose seriously means that the 
practice of the Moghul Emperors can be adapted to modern requirements and 
revived in a modified form, we believe there is much to be said in favour of it, 
from the point of view of making the Government more personal—and that is the 
leading idea underlying the Decentralisation inquiry...... The newspaper reports 
of the evidence given before the Commission in Calcutta seem to be rather meagre, 
They produce the impression that there is not the same enthusiasm for village 
autonomy in Bengal as there isin Madras. If this bea fact, the explanation 
perhaps lies in the difference between the two systems of land tenure prevailing 
respectively in the two provinces. Judging from the official reports on local 
self-Government in Bengal, we are inclined to believe that the Government of 
that province will be as ready as the Government of Madras to resuscitate and 
encourage village autonomy, whatever the zamindars and others of their way 
of thinking may feel on the desirability of infusing more life and more resist- 
ing power into the peasantry. Huropean opinion in Bengal, as in Madras, 
seems to be adverse to Advisory Councils tor District Officers, while Native 
opinion is of a contrary tenour. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose is of opinion 
that both Collectors and Commissioners should have Advisory Councils of 
their own. There may be some difficulty in finding the men. Babu Motilal 
Ghose, for example, apprehends that men ci the requisite ability and mental 
calibre would not be found in villages, but only in towns. This is one 
of the principal difficulties in extending representative Government in 
India, Agriculture is the principal industry of the country, and yet our 
‘country squires’ are backward in that kind of education which would make’ 
them efficient advisers to British officials governing on modern methods. 
Almost every tourist that comes to India goes away with the impression that 
the British official is not in touch with the people. Sir Charles Elliot is not a 
prejudiced witness and he testifies that within the last twenty years the interest 
taken by Civilians in oriental studies has declined, that the linguistic ambition 
of the majority of them does not rise higher than ‘an ungrammatical jargon 
consisting chiefly of mal-formed imperatives,’ that the ordinary executive ollicer 
takes little interest in the ways and manner oi life of the people round about 
him, and that, on the other hand, he is found in his office seated generally 
‘behind a literal rampart of papers which fortify his writing table with 
battlements and bastions of manuscript, so that one has to parley with him 
through a hole between piles of documents, a breach in his defensive works, so 
to speak.’ Sir Charles has himself been an official, though not in India; and 
when he writes about his counirymen in this strain, one may fairly infer that 
there is something radically wrong with the system under which the officers work, 
and that their isolation is not due to their innate ‘ insular disposition.’ ”’ 


31, Among the many witnesses examined at Calcutta by the Decentraliza- 
f tion Commission Sir Gurudas Bannerji is the most 
prominent by reason of his being one of those few 
independent Indians who are venerated by the nation 


Bombay Samachar (66), 
3rd Feb. 


ad its true guides. Two of the topics on which he has expressed his views are 
very important. The first is the right of appeal against the decisions of law 


courts in certain suits. In spite of the utility of this privilege, attempts are 
being made from certain quarters to narrow it on the ground that it is a two-edged 


o7 


tool. The objections urged against it are, that it involves litigants in heavy 
expenses, that it adds materially to the burden of work falling on the law courts 
and that, by reason of the decisions of the lower courts being reversed in m2ny 
eases, it tends to lower British justice in the public estimation. There is certainly 
something in these objections. But then we have also to consider the other side. 
It is certainly desirable that the cost of litigation should be reduced, but not 
at the sacrifice of the privilege of appeal. The best method of relieving the 
parties toa law suit of the heavy burden of costs is to encourage recourse to 
arbitration courts. Unfortunately our country is very backwardin the matter 
of such courts, although wherever they are being tried they are doing useful 
work, Without encroaching upon the right of appeal, the cost of litigation could 
conveniently be reduced by simplifying the present intricate procedure of law 
courts. It must also be borne in mind, as pointed out by Sir Gurudas, that the 
right of appeal serves as a wholesome check on the lower courts; nor has it 
been: proved that the privilege has been abused in any way. The increase 
noticeable in the number of appeals is not out of proportion to the increase 
in the work of the law courts generally, and is to be accounted for 
by the spread of education which has enlightened the people as to their various 
rights. In the absence of any popular control over law courts presided over 
by executive officers there is every likelihood of the latter being led by their 
prejudices. For these reasons any curtailment of the right of appeal will be 
regarded as a retrograde measure by the Indians. Sir Gurudas’s objections 
against any augmentation of the powers already vested in Collectors, 
Commissioners and others are quite reasonable. This question: is not to be 
confounded with the one of removing the unnecessary patty restrictions under 
which they have to work at present. Instead of adding to their powers, Sir 
Gurudas suggests, as the best way of adding to the usefulness of these officials, 
that they should be brought into more intimate contact with the people and that, 
forgetting their exalted position, they should mix freely with the people.......... 
We are afraid that unless effective measures are adopted to place the officials 
in more familiar relations with the people and to induce greater sympathy 
between the two there will be no improvement in the present condition. For 
this purpose a healthy rivalry might be encouraged among the officials them- 
selves, Mr. Morison, late Principal of Aligarh College, once suggested that a 
certain area in each Presidency should be placed entirely under the control 
of native officials. This experiment might now be tried and the administration 
of the native officials may be contrasted with that of English officials. 


32. A correspondent of the Arunodaya writes:—The Revenue Depart- 
’ ‘ons to the Decen- ment is entirely dependent on the Talatis. Village 
nak ecmaneees Patels are generally illiterate,and in such cases the state 


connection with the working of dependence is aggravated. Generally the proceed- 
of the Revenue Department. jnos of all Revenue officers, from the Kevenue Secre- 
Arunodaya (105), 2nd Feb. 


tary to Government down to the Mahalkari, are based 
on the Talatis’ reports, We do not think that the Talatis shew as much diligence 
in the discharge of their duties as the trust reposed in them by the autho- 
rities requires them to do, ‘They are popularly compared to carriers of burden. 
Their whole time is taken up in turning overthe 21 Village Forms. They have 
also to attend to survey work. The general practice with officers seems to be 
to merely sign the papers put up beforethem, ‘Though the officers may personally 
look into some important matters, the trust reposed in the Talatis cannot be 
lessened. We have, therefore, come to think that, however desirous the 
Talatis may be to do their duties conscientiously, it is not possible for 
them to carry out that wish. Of course, Government have laid down rules 
requiring their officials to do their work punctually and properly. But when 
the work increases to an inordinate extent, it can only be done perfunciorily. 
Though the work of the Revenue Department has increased, there is no 
corresponding increase of the clerical staff employed to cope withit. Hense, 
it is our opinion that the employés in the Revenue Department are unable 
to do punctually and efficiently the work pertaining to their Department. 
It is not meant that this is the case everywhere, but in some cases it is 
undoubtedly true. ‘The work of the record of rights in some parts of the Thana 


District is defective to a considerable extent. It is entrusted to the Talatis,. 


But how can they be expected to do it well when even experienced survey 
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ema cally. dispos dof by the ec iitsartaneins Yan tee vernacular ones. 
> ~*~ The reason for this. seems to be that the Chitnis considers that he is required to 
" __ "‘bestow.more.care on the former than on the latter. Ignorance of the vernacular 
OF th , distr and want of practical experience of its affairs stand in the way of 
' the Revenue officers doing their work properly ; and as their native subordinates 
— —s- a¥e not. capable of doing any work on their own responsibility, there is a likeli- - 
Bit wer st injustice being done to the rayats. Again, Government appear to think 
is ‘ that Revenue officers would be handicapped at every step in their revenue work 
if they were not invested with Magisterial powers. Of late the system of 
appointing Honorary Magistrates has come into vogue. But much care does 
not seem to be bestowed on making selections to hold the office. At least, 
before investing persons with Magisterial powers, they should be required 
to undergo a course of training in the Magisterial line and be given to 
understand that the poor rayats are on no _ account to be needlessly 
harassed. Next tothe Revenue Department, the Forest Department may be 
said to come in close contact with the rayats. If a Civilian officer be 
pean to exercise supervision over the Forest Officers, and if reasonable. 
changes are made in the existing regulations, the rayats would be quite contented 
without Governnient being put to any material loss. The Department is 
administered in a mean and stingy spirit and hence the rayats are discontented. 
Whether the object of Government in appointing the Decentralisation Com- 
mission is to obtain a firmer hold over the rayats by conferring special 
powers on local authorities or not, we must say that it would be wise.to confer 
such powers only after the Commission has obtained full information about 
the internal economy of the various departments. It cannot be declared off- 
hand now that the appointment of Advisory Councils to District Officers will 
benefit the people, inasmuch as it would be difficult to find disinterested, well- 
informed and influential persons fit to become members of such Councils. In 
conclusion, it is hoped that the Commission, before giving its opinion, will look 
carefully into all such minute details and keep the rayats’ well-being chiefly in 
View. 


a 33. “The great end that has to be kept in view in the reconstitution of the 
r | Congress is that, while nothing is left undone to press 
a Suggestions for the consti- our claims in the strongest manner possible to the 
| tution of the Indian National yiohts and liberties enjoyed by British-born subjects 

a Congress. 5 a ! ain 

a ; Indion Social Reformer of the King, there is no further necessity for 

an (4), 2nd Feb. reaflirming the creed of the Congress that its aspira- 

et. tions do nut contemplate the severance of the British 

a connection. The Congress had from the very first strongly insisted on this 

creed. The second Congress held at Calcutta under the Presidency of Mr. 

Dadabhai Naoroji offered in its first resolution ‘its dutiful and loyal congratula- 

tions to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress, on the approaching 

completion of the first half century of her memorable, beneficent and glorious 

reign, and heartily wished her many more and happy years of rule over the great 

British Empire.’......... The twelfth Congress held at Calcutta also in its 
opening resolution placed on record ‘its humble congratulations on Her 
Gracious Majesty, the Queen-Empress, having attained the sixtieth year of her 
reign, the longest and the most beneficent in thé annals of the Impire.’......... 

At the seventeenth Congress, also held in Calcutta, the first resolution, put from 
the chair and carried in solemn silence, ran thus: ‘ ‘hat this Congress desires 
to express its profound sorrow at the death of Her Majesty Queen-Empress 
Victoria, and its sense of the irreparable loss which the  mpire has sustained there- 
by.’....... The resolution continued: ‘That this Congress tenders its respectful 
— homage to His Gracious Majesty, King Edward VII, and under His Majesty’s 
| oe beneficent reign hopefully looks forward to the strengthening of free institu- 
tions, the expansion of popular rights, and the graduai but complete redemption 
of the promises contained in Her late Majesty’s Proclamation.” And at the 
eighteenth Cengress held at Ahmedabad, Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee put the 
following resolution from the chair and it was carried by acclamation: ‘‘That 
the Congress begs to tender its respectful homage to His Most Gracious Majesty, 
King-Emperor Edward VII, on the occasion of the approaching Coronation 
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Darbar tobe held at Delhi on 1st January 1903, and humbly trusts that His 
Majesty’s reign will be an era of peace, prosperity and contentment throughout the 
Empire.’ These resolutions throw a lurid light on the honesty of the contention 
that the creed proposed for the Surat Coigress was an attempt at placing an 
unwarranted limit on the aspirations represented by the Congress movement. ‘On 
the contrary, it was intended to place clearly and distinctly before the world the 
fundamental principle of the Congress, which had been sought to be set aside 
by certain Extremist politicians on a distorted interpretation of the term 
swardjya which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji used in his presidential address at 
Calcutta two years ago. If it was not sufficiently clear from the context that he 
spoke of swardjya in the sense of autonomy within the British Empire, the 
resolutions, passed unanimously at successive Congresses held at Calcutta, 
quoted above, make it impossible that the term could have been understood by 
the delegates in any other sense........... We have dwelt at length on this point 
because we think it isa vital one and not an academic one, as the Punjabe 
thinks it to be, Sir Sassoon David is not a political agitator; but he pointed out 
in the Zimes of India the other day, with reference to the treatment of the 
Indians in South Africa, that the true remedy lay in giving India autonomy 
in respect of her fiscal and economic policy. Fiscal autonomy is, indeed, the 
key-stone of better administration in India. Half the abuses we have to 
complain of are due to our financial affairs being made subservient to the 
exigencies of Imperial policy. Our huge military expenditure, our paltry 
educational grant, our unscientific and illogical system of taxation, all these 
are the results of our financial subordination. These are not academic matters. 
They are very concrete grievances which press hard on the masses; and 
the only remedy for them all is a steady devolution in the direction of fiscal 
autonomy. We can hardly doubt that when he spnke of swardjya, Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, who has all his life been a strong critic of the financial adminis- 
tration of the country, had prominently in mind this very need of fiscal 
autonomy, at which Sir Sassoon David has arrived from a totally different point 
of view.” 


34. “His Excellency the Governor has returned from his short tour 
in Gujarét; and during this few days’ outing, he 
His Excellency the Gov- has seen a great deal to impress him with the 
— tour in Gujarat, condition and actual requirements of this part of the 
m-e-Jamshed (29), 5th aaa . ; ; : mesg 
Feb, Eng. cols. - residency and its many interests. His Excellency 
has met and conversed with Chiefs and Princes of 
Native States, and seen something of their methods of work. He has been 
brought into personal contact with officers of Government whose experience 
and knowledge of affairs must be acknowledged to be both long and deep, 
He has been introduced to public men who take a keen interest in the work 
of Municipal administration, and to private citizens who have played and are 
playing a great partin the development of the industrial and commercial 
resources of the various centres of the province, He has seen the actual 
condition of the cultivator and has received an insight which will be of no 
small value both to his Government and the agricultural interests of the 
province. It is no idle compliment to say that, on account of his large 
experience and knowledge of human affairs, Sir George Clarke’ is in a 
better position to turn such tours to good account than most of his 
predecessors ; and we join in, the hope that the various questions of public 
importance affecting municipal interests and the many large problems concerns 
ing the social, moral and material improvement of the people, which depend 
on either State initiative or encouragement, will be successfully solved 
during His Excellency’s term of office. The present head of the admini- 
stration has a keen perception of the needs of the Indian people, and possesses 
the priceless gift of attracting all men to his side and convincing them of his 
earnestness of purpose and large-hearted sympathies.......... The public 
naturally expect much good to result from the tour.” 


35, “His Excellency Sir George Clarke was ona visit in the northern 
ae part of the Presidency during the last fortnight and 
OP beer Review (11), Sth Gave further proof, by some of the speeches he made 
there, of the keen interest he takes in the welfare of 
CON 2223—3 
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in the case of his interview with Bombay and mofussil editors 


plague, We expected a similar departure in this mofussil 
e, Lowever, followed the usual course of official programme, receiving 


Municipal and other addresses and replying to them, seeing certain stereotyped 
places and personages, etc. He ought to have, we think, gone out of this 


usual official rut, visited villages, seen the condition of agriculturists and 
examined their grievances. Such a course was expected from the sympathy 
he has displayed on all occasions. He could have done it most successfully with 
the tact which has been displayed by him on many occasions, The experiment, 
if it had been tried, would not have been made in vain, Above all he would 
have known the life of the Indian agriculturist as it ig without any gloss 
being put upon it by official representations. We hope such a course will 
be adopted in the next tour of His Excellency.”’ 


36. ‘“ it is indeed a happy sign of the times that the rulers ‘should think 
i Weislines tha’ Mois it worth their while to seek the active co-operation 
ee of Member and the #0d sympathy of the leaders of the public in combat- 
visit of mofussil editors to ing and eradicating that fell disease which has worked 
tbe Parel Plague Research such havoc among us. ‘Time was, and that not very 
em Ent a alee long ago, when most of the officers placed in charge 
payee oi — ae plague duty disdained to receive any help from 
_ the ‘ Natives’ even when it was voluntarily offered. 
But with the noble example of the King-Emperor before them, their attitude 
has undergone a complete change. We are led to write this in connection 
with the invitations issued by the Governor of Bombay to the editors of 
English and Vernacularfpapers in the mofussil to meet him in the Plague 
Research Laboratory at Parel.......... What we are most concerned with 
here, however, is the address given by His'Excellency on this occasion.......... 
Who would not endorse the observations made by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor in this address and wish that India had more of such. broad-minded 
and noble-hearted rulers as Sir George Clarke !”’ 


*37, ‘It was shown in the article printed in the issue of the 22nd 
December last that all chances of contamination of the 

Impressions of an Indian gerum used in inoculation against plague were care- 
rene aoe ibe sere fully considered and strictly eliminated from the 
of the anti-plazce vaccine, | Processes employed in its manufacture, bottling and 
Indian Soctal Reformer despatch from the Laboratory....... The writer pro- 
{4), 9th Feb. | posed to deal with the value of the serum asa 
prophylactic in a later article. Through unavoid- 

able causes, this had to be postponed till now. A second visit to the Labor- 
atory became necessary in order to ascertain what has been done so far to 
prove the immunity conferred by inoculation in a direct and positive man- 
ner.......... Some valuable and ingenious work has been done in the Pare] 
Laboratory to provide such proof, but the results are not yet quite ready for 
publication. ‘The Acting Director, Captain Glen Liston, however, very obligingly 
went over the charts that have been prepared with the writer, and to his agsis- 
tance and to the valuable literature connected with the question which he placed 
at the writer’s disposal, the reader is indebted for this brief notice of a large 
and fascinating subject. The first step towards estimating the resisting power 
possessed by individuals against diseases was the discovery by a great Russian 
bacteriologist of the fact that the white corpuscles in the blood, whose functions 
had long been undetermined, were really the garrison which guard the anima] 
body against disease. He showed that these corpuscles rushed to the point 
of attack when disease germs entered the body, aud devoured them up, in 
individuals possessing the normal immunity against that disease, more rapidly 
than they, the disease germs, could multiply.......... Subsequent research made 
by another eminent scientist, a German, showed that it was not so much 
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the white corpuscles as the serum of the blood in which they existed that 
played the principal part in disintegrating the invading disease germs 
and reducing them into food for fhe corpuscles. What is of interest to us, 
however, is that the original discovery as amended by later researches, 
placed at the disposal of the bacteriologist an exact means of estimating 
the natural immunity possessed by individuals against particular diseases. 
The matter is still somewhat in the experimental stage, but so far as 
it has been tried it has given astonishingly precise results.......... Experi- 
ments have been made at the Parel Laboratory tending to show that 
inoculation with Haffkine’s serum in standard doses has the effect of increas- 
ing the opsonic index of the inoculated person to twice the normal, or even 
more, A drop of Captain Liston’s blood after his inoculation before the 
editors in December last showed under the miscroscope huge swarm 
of plague germs within the corpuscles, while the blood of a person who 
was inoculated twelve months ago could absorb far fewer germs per 
corpuscle when brought into contact with virulent plague bacilli. The charts 
prepared from experiments made on monkeys, guinea-pigs and human 
beings, all show a steady increase of the opsonic index almost from the first 
day of inoculation. The results of these experiments are so promising that one 
rather regrets that this line of experimentation does not seem to be receiving 
considerable attention at present in the Laboratory. Here we have a process 
which seems to be capable of being developed into a test, possessing mathema- 
tical precision, for several purposes connected with plague prevention. By its 
means, it would seem possible to ascertain when the maximum point of 
immunisation is reached, and when the curve representing gradual recession 
from it drops below the Jine of the normal. This latter will give us the 
maximum period of immunity conferred by the Haffkine serum, ‘The point to 
which attention is called in this article is that there is precise mathematical 
proof that inoculation produces immunity.”’ 


88. ‘There is no doubt that the action of His Excellency Sir George 
is Clarke in discontinuing the harbour inspection in 
, ee an Sea In- Bombay has aroused the liveliest sense of gratitude 
"P Cujar “a Mitra “36 ), 2nd and pleasure in the native community........ ‘the hard- 
Feb., Eng. cols. | ship and annoyance that were caused to passengers 
leaving Bombay by sea for the Konkan and the 
coast towns were really such as could not be tolerated by people in any Euro- 
pean country for even three-fourths of the time that people over here have 
meekly put up with them ; for while the utter futility of the measure was long 
azo acknowledged by all sensible people, Government persisted in it. It was 
left to His Excellency Sir George Clarke, however, to take at last the bold step 
forward. We have, indeed, at the present moment at the head of the Bombay 
Government avery sympathetic Governor who has during the few months 
that he has been atthe head of the administration given ample proofs of 
his genuine interest in, and warm affection for, the people who are placed under 
his charge. The travelling public must feel deeply grateful for the abolition of 
the obncxious inspection. The retention of the measure was due more to 
sentimental considerations than to the expectation of any benefit to be derived 
from it. It required indeed no small courage on the part of His Excel- 
lency the Governor to break through a long record of official obstruction.”’ 


39. ‘*That the appointment of Mr. Harcourt Butler to be Foreign Secretary 
should be viewed with disfavour in the Politica] 
Appointment of Mr. Har- to artment was a foregone conclusion. All depar- 
court Butler as Foreign P nd : : . 
Secretary to His Excellency tures from custom. are Open to objection, but 
the Viceroy. unprejudiced outside observers’ of many shades of 
Indian Spectator (5), &th opinion have welcomed this particular departure as 
Feb. healthy and called for by the exigencies of the case 
and the time. Some Of these say that Lord Minto and Mr. Morley have made 
the selection at the right psychological moment. Great changes are under 
consideration, afiecting the relations of the paramount Power with its 
Feudatories and other hereditary leaders of the country. ‘This constitutes an 
interest as sensitive as it is important. As a class they have long felt the 


absence of that personal equation without which even righteous intentions lose 
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r : Secretariats have deanhion alienated from 
ww of thei loyal: and devoted allies, less, we think, through 
5 tian through neglect of cultivating the human qualities: 
that y for the success of a foreign rule. Mr. Butler is known to 
a. sae - ‘in an eminent degree, nd as to his ability and experience 
and his capacity for taking infinite pains there cannot be two opinions among 
_ those whom he may have superseded. It only remains to add that the choice 
‘was made after anxious and prolonged scrutiny jnto individual claims.” 


ae 40. In a lengthy editorial the Sénj Vartaman discusses the report of the 
Be Committee, sondiking of Messrs. W. T. Morrison, H. 
pe Appreciation of the pro- G, Gell and James Macdonald, appointed to consider 
Satha? submitted by the the question of the grant of a special allowance to 


Government to the 
Government of India for the Government servants in Bombay. The paper reviews 


grant of a Presidency allow- very minutely the various stages of the investigations 
ance to Government em- of the Committee and, while “considering its recom- 
ployés. Vartan (36), Jet mendations to be liberal, uxpresses admiration for the 
aang es generosity with which His Excellency has improved 

upon them prior to submitting the same to the Govern- 
ment of India. The paper goes on to remark :—For the sympathy evinced by 
Sir George Clarke the Government employés will feel life-long gratitude to His 
Excellency. The members of the Committee have done the work entrusted to 
= them with great solicitude and in a sympathetic spirit. We wish the liberal 
‘¢ 3 example set by Government will be followed by the Railways, the local 
& Municipality, the Trusts, the Banks, the Mill-owners and other private 
employérs of labour in respect of their own employés. 


41. We had occasion to remark in a very recent issue that the officials 
look upon their subordinates as coolies or beasts. We 
Alleged rude conduct ofthe had then-no idea that the truth of that remark would 


Collector of Thana towards a 
desk in the Ghabépur. Mam- be demonstrated to us by a concrete case in a very short 


letdar’s office. time. But unfortunately such a case has occurred at 
Arunodaya (105), 2na Feb. Shahapur (Thana). Our correspondent, in giving an 
* account of the incident, says :—‘* Last week, the Coi- 


lector of Thana had encamped at this place. Or the 22nd at about 5 P.M, as 
the Collector was sitting in the Mamlatdar’s ofiice along with the Mamlatdaz, he 
called the latter’s clerks one after another, and questioned them as to their length 
ofservice &c. It issaid that all persons were prohibited from going into the room 
while the above inquiry was going on. During the examination of one of the 
clerks, the Collector saw a black pheta in the doorway. Becoming at once ex- 
asperated, he went out in a rage and standing before a clerk, who wore a pheta 
similar to that he had seen near the door, began to thunder out ‘ sepoy, who had 
gone to the door?’ ‘The clerk before whom he was standing being deaf did not 
pay any attention to.this. Seeing that the Collector was very angry and fearing 
that there was a likelihood of the charge being fastened upon a wrong person 
without any grounds, a clerk named Raghunathrao Joglekar, in a supplicating 
attitude, confessed his fault to the Collector in these words ‘ Sir, it was I who had 
gone to the door; [committed a mistake ; please,excuse me’, This, however, did 
not appease the Collector’ s wrath, and he struck Mr. Jog lekar with the stick he 
had in his hand, in consequence of which the latter’s pheta fell on the ground. 
a The Collector then threw up the phefa with his stick and exhorted Mr. J loglekar 
oe not to overhear other people’s conversation.”’ If the above account be true, 
Ba one cannot but feel disgust at the Coliector’s overbearing conduct. Such 
inguiries as the above used to be made in the Mamlatdar’s office for the last 
18 or 20 years in the presence of the other clerks. In the present case, 
therefore, the offending clerk, naturally thinking that there was nothing 
particular in this year’s inquiry, just peeped through the door. There 
was no occasion to punish him with a blow of the stick merely for the 
above act of his. The Collector seems to have iorgotten that conduct just 
like this on the part of European officers causes estrangement’ between them 
and the natives of the country. [In another column the paper writes :— 
ae Mr. Rieu observed a clerk of the Thana District Court, Mz, Tipnis, answering 
ee a call of nature outside the Kaly4n Railway Station. For this he was subse- 
: .* quently prosecuted under the Police Act before the Third Class’ Magistrate of 


\ 
‘ 


Kalyén and fined Rs. 5... Mr. Rieu betrayed narrowness of mind in taking: 
notice of such a trivial matter. The fine inflicted in the case must also be 
considered to be excessive. ] | | . 


42, “The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have betrayed themselves. 
into a rather anomalous and unenviable position by, 
the views they have expressed on the official scheme 
for the expansion afd development of Bombay—. 
anomalous because, in spite of their being a purely. 
commercial body and .existing primarily for safe-. 
guarding the commercial interests of Bombay, they 
have chosen to tread on ground beyond their legitimate- 
province, unenviable because they have expressed opinions betraying a woeful. 
ignorance of the sentiments, religious susceptibilities, customs, habits and- 
requirements of the various communities of Bombay, Fortunately there is. 
now an exceptionally strong and sober statesman at the head of affairs, one 
not likely to give much heed to suggestions emanating from selfish and 
ignorant cliques and interests, or to the intolerable pretensions of a class 
éver ready to ride roughshod over the most cherished and sacred institutions 
of large sections of the subject population under the delusion that a white 
skin and high official position constitute a charter from gods and men 
to do anything and everything for their own benefit agd pleasure. Of 
course, everybody has the right to his own opinions; but it 
is open to doubt if the Bombay Chamber of Commerce have advanced their 
proposals with that sense of restraint and responsibility, or that fairness, 
justice and public wisdom to be expected in the counsels of public bodies,..,... 
One may reasonably ask how a body with such enormous pretensions to know- 
ledge and experience of the city and its people could have ever imagined that 
it is possible even for the mighty British Government to make the various 
interests, to be affected by those proposals, to tamely submit to what is calculated 
to be a veritable zw/um, an outrage on their sentiments, a spoliation of their 
religious properties and most valued possessions. It would be an insult to 
the intelligence of the: reader to seriously discuss the Chamber’s proposals 
affecting the interests of the Parsi and other communities; and we have too 
much faith in the good sense and the sense of justice and fair play of the 
British Government to trouble them with the appeal not to be guided by the 
proposals of half a dozen alien merchants and traders, whose knowledge and 
experience of Bombay, in spite of all their pretensions, are transparently so 
meagre, we are almost tempted to say, contemptible.” 


Criticism of the views of 
the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce on the scheme for 
the expansion of the City 
of Bombay. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 4th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


43. Referring tothe recent sale by auction of individual liquor-shops 
in the Surat District according to the Madras system 


Complaint about an irre- 
gularity in the sale of liquor- 
shops in the Mandvi Taluka 


the Bombay Samachar writes :—The 43 shops in the 
Mandvi Taluka were sold to as manv bidders, the 
total realisation from these sales being Rs. 8,300. 


Surat). ; f : a 
oo Saméachér (66), According to information received by us, it appears 
Sth Feb. that after these sales had been completed, the 


| agent ot the present Abkari contractor for the 
Surat District came forward with an offer of Rs. 10,230 for all the 43 shops, 
This offer was accepted by the Collector without the formality of a cancel- 
lation of the former sales or of holding a fresh sale. We cannot help 
expressing our regret that, for the sake of an additional Rs, 2,030, Mr. Bonus 
should have violated the fundamental principle of auction sales, viz., that 
after a bid has once been accepted, the transaction cannot be re-opened, how- 
‘ever tempting any subsequent offers may be. Nodoubt Mr. Bonus has good 
reasons for the course he has adopted; and we would appeal to him to make 
these public. We would also ask Government why the old Abkéri system has 
been retained only in the case of Mandvi Taluka in the Surat District. 


44, ‘* We understand that Government are contemplating the riveting of 
strocg fetters on the liberty of the press by fresh 
legislation, as that already existing affords loopholes 
osed Press Act. of escape to real editors. These will ‘have to declare 
. Karachi Chronicle (7),2nd themselves as such before a Magistrate at the same 
Feb. time that they will have to furnish substantial 

security to Government. Further it is proposed to- 
authorise the confiscation of the pressin which seditious matter is printed. 
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A plea against tho pro- 
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nto unions question whether Gevumment will be justified in enacting 
No qapactatla editor will ever shirk his own responsibility, but 
wish to do so will not find ways and means wanting. In America 
ible editors screen themselves behind persons who are prepared to go 
and who are known as the ‘jail editors.’......... We imagine it is 
It for law to reach the ‘jail editor.’ Whether difficult or not, we do not 
think that any necessity for further legislation has arisen. How many cases 
are Government able to cite in which popularly known editors have shirked 
their own responsibility. They have, if anything, plainly acknowledged it 
and have never dreaded the consequences. Where the dread of consequences 
has been felt, often an apology has been tendered to Government which, 
whatever the ‘popular view with regard to it may be, has been considered 
sufficient for the purposes of Government. The confiscation of the press which 
the proposed legislation will authorise is a matter which has not even the 
sanction.of the judiciary. The Calcutta High Court has regarded the con- 
fiscation of the press by the Police as illegal, and we cannot understand 
how legislation authorising such confiscation could have been conceived.” 


to p 


45. ‘Weare given to understand that the Government of India propose 
tackling the Press Law this year. It is alleged 
Prabhat (54), 3ist Jan, that on the staff of some papers, there are dummy 
on gang Pde oe ford editors. The new law, if we are informed aright, 
oa Py (9°): proposes that the . editor should be obliged to 
sign a declaration before the Magistrate and ai the 
same time to find a substantial security. But if itis the puppet editor 
who signs the declaration and finds the security demanded by the law, how are 
the authorities to get at the genuine editor ?P It is no use making laws which 
cannot be worked smoothly, and Government will after all be well advised in 
letting such writers alone. No respectable editor will ever shirk the respon- 
sibility of his writings, It is a gratuitous insult to the whole body of editors to 
suppose that they entertain in their offices any ‘ jail-editors.’ It is also proposed 
that the law should expressly make a provision empowering the Police to 
attach and confiscate presses from which seditious matter issues. This is 
simply absurd. Itis very difficult for the proprietor of the press to decide 
what is seditious and what is not. Then again, does not the case of poor 
printers who very often know nothing of what they are printing deserve 
some careful consideration at the hands of the law officers of the Crown?” 
[The Gujardti also doubts the wisdom of the proposed press legislation, and 
thinks that it would be only a courting of disturbances in the country. ‘The 
only way of neutralising the power which the Press exercises over the minds of 
the people, says the paper, is for Government to make a sincere attempt to help 
the people on the path of swardjya. The Hind Vijay writes :—The nets of 
legislation are being drawn so closely round journalists that we are afraid that 
the liberty of the Press will exist hereafter only in name. Government will 
themselves acknowledge that all journals are not seditious. Is it then fair to 
enact a sweeping law for all? In our opinion the enactment of stricter laws 
against the newspapers has invariably tended to goad them on to greater 
acerbity. Government should, therefore, think carefully over the matter 
and adopt a more liberal policy towards the native press, if they want to be 
treated more liberally by the press. ] 


46, Government were not quite unwilling to allow us to enjoy the boons 

of freedom of speech and liberty of the Press so long 

; as we did not make any appreciable use thereof. But 

Spee (ian oe em as soon as we began to show a tendency to do so, Gov- 
ernment changed their attitude, Freedom of speech 

has already been suppressed in India, while the other boon, it seems, will shortly 
be taken away from us. Is it right that Government should deprive us of it 
and muzzle the Press? <A change has no doubt come over the Press, The 
Press of 1908 is different from the Press of a decade ago. Stronger language 
is, of course, used by journalists now-a-days, but that is “not because they have 
grown seditious but because they have become more patriotic. It is not meet that 
Government should stifle their desiré to secure independence for their mother- 
land like other countries. A free press acts like a safety-valve and enables the 


\ people to give expression to this desire and a policy of putting a gag upon it 


‘ may drive the people to seek out other channels for giving vent to their desire 


(Ao ge is i. ot | Me eg gt es yt '\ Son Tae 


for independence. If Government wish to stop the use of strong language in 


the public press, the best way of doing it is to let the people enjoy the blessing of © 


independence. Itis said that Government intend to reach the real editors, 
who sometimes remain hidden in the background. But this isso only in a 
few exceptional cases. It will not be right to impose a general restriction on 
all for the sake of these few. Even in spite of the proposed law, editors can, if 


they choose, remain in obscurity, other persons voluntarily preferring to go . 


to jail in their stead, ‘Ihe confiscation of a press, however, for the publication 
of seditious writings would be an extreme hardship. Government may deal 
with journalists as they like, but let them not touch the presses, A stringent 


Press Act will darken the political horizon and people will begin to act . 


recklessly. Once the flame of such recklessness is kindled, there is no knowing 
who will fall victims to its fury. 


47. To those that are anxious for the independence of Indian law courts, 
eT a the recent Resolution of the Government of Bengal 
the Government of Bengal TeStraining sessions courts from passing strictures on 
prohibiting strictures on the the Police in their judgments will not fail to come as 
Police in the judgments of a painful surprise. With our knowledge of Polica 


was van vg pa ge methods of investigation we would not like any 
Peggle te (°°), the least restraint being placed upon the powers of 


the Bench to cGriticise them. The law courts, 
in fact, are looked upon by the public as a_ shield against Police 
high-handedness. We cannot accept the reason advanced by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in support of the step, viz. that it would tend to improve the 
prestige of the Police. Onthe contrary, we are afraid thatthe loss of the 
confidence of the public in the power of the courts to take cognizance 
of Police misbehaviour will make the latter all the more hateful. It is 
also urged that as the Police officers have no opportunity of explanation 
or defence before the investigating courts, the latter are sometimes led away 
by the evidence on one side only. An examination of facts, however, will 
show that itis not the Police but the other side that is generally at a great 
disadvantage. Itis also urged that when the defence has n> legs to stand 
upon, the Counsel for the accused try to mislead the Judge by making unjust 
attacks on the Police. This is really a novel argument, but it cannot hold 
water except on the assumption of a conspiracy between the bench and 
the bar, and is practically an insult to both. It is to be seen whether 
the authority given to the courts to make confidential reports on the Police 
officers at fault will result in the preservation of the prestige of the Police. 
So far as we can see, the new system wiil hardly be advantageous to the officers 
concerned, for while in their public criticism the courts will have to be very 
cuarded, they will be under nosuch restraint in their confidential reports, 
The controversy which is at present going on in England in connection with 
the confidential reports of Military officers vividly exposes the evils of the 
system, 


48, Referring to the recent decisicn of Justices Rampini and Sarfuddin of 
the Calcutta High Court on the appeal in a murder 
Comments on the decision case tried by the Sessions Judge of Faridpore, the 
of Justices Rampini and Sar- Gyjardti observes :—A very striking and at the same 
faddin of the Calcutta High time disgraceful instance of how egregiously alien 
Court in a murder appeal. 7 , HAR... 
Gujarati (25), Ind Feb. officers, who are ignorant of the manners and customs 
of the people of this country, make a mess of things is to 
be found in a recent murder appeal case disposed. of by the Calcutta High Court. 
Justice has in this case groped so much in the dark that we can unhesitatingl 
declare that there has been downright injustice. Although the Advocate. 
General plainly declared that the case for the prosecution was very weak, the 
learned Judges did not hesitate in the perpetration of the heinous sin of passing 
sentenco of death on the accused. The decision raised a great storm in the 
Calcutta papers and attracted the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor who, on 
investigation, found the guilt of the accused to be doubtful and commuted the 
sentence of death to one of imprisonment for life. This is certainly a splendid 
specimen of British justice. The Sessions Judge of Faridpore dispenses justice 


like a blind man; and the Judges of the Supreme Court confirm his action..-- 


fs UpO sing of a iving death. 'geldem, 
ach in meta of the High Court. It is rumoured that 
ay be Teanitteried ; ‘but: as the préss have commented on the 
° transfers will not, of « ‘course, take place immediately. This is indeed 
nbea) othing is more dangerous than to continue a J udge in his post, 
rhe hha forfeited the confidence either of Government or of the people. | 


* 49. - Moulvi Liakhat Hussain has at last been convicted of preaching, 
Mieedbele be tu cowie. sedition and creating racial hatred and sentenced 
tion of Moulvi Linkhat nvie~ to rigorous imprisonment for three years. Though 
sain On charges of sedition the Crown witnesses themselves stated that the 
and creating racial batred. Maulvi’s interpretation of the words from the Koran. 
Bibs ny if 28), ven Feb.; was alone the correct one, the latter was sentenced 
May AF 20), 10 Feb: as above on the ground, it is said, that he had an evil 
intention in publishing the circular in question. ‘The Moulvi is now about 70 years 
of age. ‘The conduct of Government in persecuting this aged public leader and 
sending him to jail to do hard labour for three years may be described by Anglo- 
Indians as having been prompted by justice or love for the people, but there is no 
doubt that all thoughtful persons will stigmatise it asinhuman cruelty. It is 
doubtful whether the Moulvi will live for three years to work out his full term 
of imprisonment ; if unfortunately he dies in jail, the responsibility for his death 
will rest on Government, while the curses of his followers will not fail to 
descend on the heads of the high-handed bureaucrats. [The Bhdla writes in a 
somewhat similar strain. | 


50. “Mr, N. W. Kemp, Chief Judge of the Bombay Small Causes Court, 
has commenced taking firm action against touts. 
. _ Nuisance of law-touts in The inquiries held by him bring out two important 
ee (29), 8th facts. The first is, that some of those who had been 
Feb., Eng. cols. : declared to be touts two years ago keep watch at the 
| entrance to the road Jeading to the Court-house 
and seize hold of litigants on their way to the 
Court, and carry on .their old calling through accomplices. Some of these 
accomplices have now been detected and declared on satisfactory evidence to 
be touts. But all the same, the question remains whether those who are 
declared touts should be permitted to haunt the purlieus of the Court-house ? 
May not the Bombay Police Act be so amended as to give the Police the power 
to interfere and haul them up before the Magistrates? It seems to us 
that when poor hawkers, who try to eke out a living by honest means, 
are invariably hauled up before Magistrates and fined, there is every reason 
why touts should nct be permitted to infest the roads leading to the Court- 
house. Another fact emphasised by the inquiries of Mr. Kemp is, that 
illiterate or ignorant litigants do need the aid of some persons acquainted with 
the procedure of the Court to guide them as to what they huve to do. It is 
impossible that an illiterate man sued in the Small Causes Court can on arriving 
at the Court-house read on the board the notices of the day’s suits and find out 
unaided before what Judge he is required to attend, and where that Judge’s 
Court is. There are no boards distinguishing the Courts of the different J udges ; 
and even if there were, they could not help the illiterate litigant. He is, 
therefore, forced to seek the aid of anybody jwho can help him. And this 
demand it is which accounts for the touts who hang about the Court. If the 
Court took measures to guide the ignorant and the illiterate about the procedure 
of the Court, a considerable portion of the tout nuisance would be suppressed.”’ 
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51. A correspondent of the Duydn Prakdsh complains of the depreda- 
i tions of a tiger in Khed and Mawal talukas (Poona), 
Pp EC vlneers ape. 1 salem ‘and observes that though the brute is playing havoc 
for protecting their lives and With the cattle of the villagers, the latter are unable > 
property from the attacksof to account for it owing to their want of fire-arms. 
wild beasts. : The correspondent, therefore, prays that the authori- 
—e Prakash (42), 4th ties should grant the concession of carrying arms to 
| the villagers in order that they may be able to protect - 
their persons and property from the attacks of wild beasts. 
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52. We have received an account of the fracas which occurred outside 


the tent in which Professor Ramamurti was giving an 


Alleged apathy of certain athletic performance at Kalydn on 25th January. It 


Policemen of Kalyan in deal- 


i ith ff I . : : i 
pr, Btn sed ag Te policemen and their satellites, who manage, without 


Kesars (128), 4th Feb.: paying anything, to amuse themselves by being present 

| at dramatic performances, &c. Professor Ramamurti 
was much troubled by these gentry at Kalyan. In order to avoid annoyance or 
interruption, however, to his performance, Professor Ramamurti and his Manager, 
Mr. Bhave, granted free admission to a Police officer, then to his four Con- 
stables, and lastly to a Muhammadan scda-water seller and his four friends, In 
spite of all this indulgence, the Muhammadans picked up a quarrel outside 
the tent at the close of the performance and assaulted Mr. Bhave with soda- 
water bottles and other missiles so severely that he became quite unconscious 
for a considerable time. Professor Ramamurti and his men could, if they had 
chosen, have defended themselves by returning blow for blow, but having 
regard to the circumstances of the present day, they refrained from doing so. 
The Police officer and his subordinates, who were present, made not the slightest 
attempt to arrest the authors of the disturbance, nor rendered any assistance to 
Professor Ramamurti beyond polite words. If there be any ground for allow- 
ing the Police to be present at a public performance, it is the necessity of 
ensuring the protection of life and property at the place of the performance. 
We need not say what epithet should be applied to the Police who, though 
they really eat the people’s salt, go to witness plays and other like perform- 
ances without paying anything, but remain quiet even when a disturbance 
occurs there. 


53. Referring to the eer in its issue of the 15th January complaining 
: ' about the treatment accorded by the Sub-Post Master 
Mosstthen’ ary oon ofthe Manekchowk Branch Post Office, Ahmedabad, 
Office at Ahmedabad. to the public of that city (wide paragraph 44 of Weekly 
Kathidwar Samachar (79), Report No. 3 of 1908), the Kdthidwdr Samdchar 
a writes:—We learn on inquiry that it was not the 
Sub-Post Master himself, but a clerk who was seated next to him, that behaved 
churlishly towards the public of Ahmedabad. We, therefore, deem it our 
duty to bring this fact to the notice of the Postal authorities and add that the 
said Sub-Post Master is a worthy gentleman and incapable of behaving ina 
rude way. We repeat, however, that the statements in our previous article are 
accurate ; only they apply to the clerk and not to the Sub-Post Master. 


54, ‘* We think it is now time to give Karachi a Registrar of Joint-stock 

| Companies. Hitherto Karachi has been dull so far as 

Alleged necessity of a the joint-stock enterprise is concerned; but now 

Registrar of  Joint-stock Qompanies with limited hability are being started 
Companies for Karachi. aun canine i Th e : Pte 

Kardcht Chronicle (7), y aay. e wave Of swadeshi, to which we 

2nd Feb. owe most of our present enterprises, has reached 

Sind and promises to stay. Apart from the com- 

panies that are being projected, we have reason to believe that many more will 

come into existence at no distant date. At present, we have only a Sub- 

Registrar of Companies, so that for the registration of companies with limited 

liability, we have to look to Bombay which means some delay in the launching 

of indigenous enterprises. If, therefore, the powers of a Registrar could be 


delegated to the Sub-Registrar or as the work increases a Registrar is appointed, 


the delay above complained of could be avoided. :We hope our suggestion 
will be seriously considered by Government.”’ 


55. “We have often complained that the powers conferred upon 
Honorary Mazistrates in villages are grossly abused 
Complaintabout thealleged by them to serve their private ends. If *the 


tyranny 4 amma Magis- officials were to take the trouble, while on tour, 
gg dit (54), 9th Jan. Of making inquiries of the poor people oppressed by 


Eng. cols. these local magnates, they would hear much that 

would open their eyes. Sometimes they would be 

told that if a peasant failed to cultivate a piece of land, or ifthe river 
con 2323—10 


is universally known that there isa certain class.of. 
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56. Drawing the attention of the District Magistrate and the District 

is - Superintendent of Police, Hyderabad (Sind), to a letter 

| ' written by an inhabitant of Bhiria, appearing in its 
Police a  aacancnae zs vernacular columns, the Prabhdt writes:—‘“ It is 
Prabhdt (54), 21st Jan., regrettable that we should every now and then have 
Eng. cols.; Sindhi (56), 1st to notice the worthlessness of the Police. But the 
¥ehs§: Sing. cole. Police have to thank themselves if blame is laid 
at their doors. We are surprised to hear that the 

solitary Police officer at Bhiria could not see his way to track the thief 
immediately the report was madeto him. Well may the midnight gentry 
congratulate themselves on the existence of such ease-loving Police! The 
guardians of the peace are no more on the alert at Naushahro. A report reaches 
the thana and the officer makes a belated appearance the next day. We are 
inclined to think that Constable Sadurddin is in fault. But if, as he says, 
he could not leave the ¢hana without there being a Policeman in it, 
the authorities should so manage that an extra man is always available 
for emergencies. It can well be imagined what a prompt response by the 
Police can do by way of deterring petty thefts and how much relief and 
security it tends to engender in the minds of the general public. We hope 
Mr. Pratt will make a thorough inquiry into the matter, for though the 
complaint reveals the condition of the Bhiria Police only, it is nevertheless 
applicable to the whiole district.” [The Sindhi also publishes a letter in 
English contributed by “ Eye witness’ describing the details of a theft of 
Rs. 1,500 committed in the house of Dewan Daulatram by one of his servants 


and = some allegations against the Police and the Magistrate who dealt 
ith it. 


57. Ina contributed article the Sindhi writes :—‘* Now that the Come 
missioner in Sind is touring in the Sukkur District, 
Boton yg ® soem the evil jt is time, we believe, to remind him and his subordi- 
oe cca nates, the Collectors and Assistant and Deput 
ae = i see = Collectors, that their tour is an infliction of the 
Phenix (13), 1st Feb. first order as long as the cursed system of rasai 
continues in full vigour. Our contemporary 
the Al-Hag, years back, moved strenuously in the matter of this 
nefarious’ system............ ‘he exposure moved Government, but not the 
hearts of Sind officials........... The Government resolution then passed has 
grown old and rasa is as rampant as before, nay it flourishes with renewed 
vigour. Are we to suppose that the Commissioner in Sind or his subordinates 
do not know that the bills they pay are simply a mockery and asham. Officers, 
we know, are fully cognizant of the real prices of various commodities, to be 
deceived by the sham prices, not one-third the real ones, that appear in the bills 
given to them. If any one of these officers chose to take any supplier, the 
Tapedar or the Supervising Tapedar or an honest Mukhtiarkar into confidence, 
they would know more than they seem or choose to know at present. Famine is 
stalking into the country.......... We hear that labour is dear, immensely 
dearer than in past years. We hear that orops are failing, and.culti- 
vators must turn to manual labour to live. All rasas, all begar, all 
mountain collections of fuel, paddy grass (palal), karbi grass cost a great 
deal positively and negatively, ‘hey are a regular infliction; and yet we 
do not find one single officer, having compassion on the poor subjects, 
Men are impressed into begar for levelling survey numbers into camping 
grounds.......... Zamindars, big and small, are deprived of their karbé and 
paddy, grass to feed the officers’ horses and animais. arbi sells. 
‘Gas | 


dear—10 to 12 bundles per rupee. Have the various touring officers 


calculated the aggregate number of bundles of arbi required by 
them during one touring season? And yet as they have to be supplied, 
zamindars not only must starve their own animals, but to make up the total, 


buy an additional supply. Everything costs and yét we learn that there are 


.Government orders in black and white that Zamindars and Mukhtiarkars are 
to supply milk and fuel and karbé free......... . No attempt is being made to 
put down this rasai which presses heavily on the poor subjects. Officers get 
dissatisfied in the absence of it, and woe to the Mukhtiarkar who fails to supply 
adequately, or who charges a full bill. A Mukhtiarkar, who listens to his 
conscience, is a doomed man, unfit for his work; and when they know that 
‘see no reason to interfere ’ is always the stereotyped reply to all appeals against 
injustice and unjust measures it is but natural that they should try to excel 
each other in rasaz so as to be considered fit for the post they hold at others’ 
pleasure. The money or articles do not cost them a farthing; it would be stupid 
of them to risktheir own selves for the sake of the people under them.” 
[Referring to the above the Phenix writes :—“‘ We had thought that the rasai 
system was a thing of the past in Sind. But in this view we find we are sadly 
mistaken......... ‘'This is bad news, indeed. Years ago we fought hard against 
the vested interests of the powers that be. We hope that these lines will 
catch the eye of our popular and energetic Commissioner, Mr, A. D. 
Younghusband. He is a man who can tolerate no ‘humbug.’ He is 
the man who would at once stamp out the evil with a firm hand.’’] 
Continuing the article in its next issue the Sindhét adds:—* We believe 
that our officers are cognizant of the fact that there is a special fund 
designated euphemistically the ‘ Deh-Kharach.’ It is a collection made 
by the Tapedars by contribution thereunto of four or more monthly sala- 
ries and deposited with the Taluka Head Munshi or a supervising Tapedar 
under his orders, Thisfund is to meet the expenditure of officers on their 
tours and that of their establishment; it is intended to meet the illegal but 
necessary demands of the peons, munshis} and clerks and to pay the bills of 
officers for things supplied to them, for it is an open secret that officers never 
pay full bills. ......... At the end of the period that an officer is encamped at 
a particular place, a sham bill is presented, based on half, one-third or one- 
fourth of the real rates. The quahty shown is also not the real one. ‘The 
establishment receives a formal receipt for payments, which we doubt are ever 
made: and the question that always confronts the Mukhtiarkar is how are these 
deficits between the payments made and expenses incurred to be met and he has 
to direct his Head Munshi to arrange for it. We may be guilty of exposing a 
‘trade’ secret ; but the facts are true. Wehave many graduatesin the Revenue 
Department either as Head Munshis or Mukhtiarkars, As Head Munshis 
they have actually to manage this ignominious fraud, as Mukhtiarkars they 
have to connive at it. They have to smother their conscience and their sense 
of honesty in their own self-interest, for woe to the one, who presents a true 
bill or a bill that the officer is unwilling to pay...... ... Our aim in making 
this complaint is that something may be done to relieve the more honourable 
ada of public servants from the ignoble task of arranging for the officers’ 
tours.” 


58. “ We learn that Mr. Pratt, the acting Judicial Commissioner, is very 
p ee eee keen on modifying the rules for the Pleaders’ Exami- 
re 0 Ang my Ple aders? Hations in Sind, It was first contemplated to limit 
Reaminations in Sind. the territorial jurisdiction of the pleaders passing the 
Sindhi (56), 25th Jan., two examinations and to reserve the Courts of the 
Eng. cols.; Al-Hag (53), lst Judicial Commissioners to LL.B.s only or to Karéchi 
Feb., Eng. cols. pleaders. The Karachi Bar warmly advocated this 
proposal, doubtless on account of the greater field it gavethem. But finally 
without effecting many changes, one examination test has been retained, the 
Lower Standard being abolished. ‘I'he new proposals have been sent to the 
Bombay Government for sanction. We do not see the wisdom of the proposals. 
What is really needed at present is a higher qualifying test for admission 
to the examinations. The Matriculation and School Final Examinations 
are the tests prescribed now, We regret to state that in the present 
struggle and competition, this standard is too low. We know pleaders, who can 
not talk six sentences correctly and fluently in English. Insistence u 
the Intermediate or the B. A. as the entrance examination will check the 


ther question that will naturally arise is, 

have already passed the examinations, but. 

ecessary to practise and therefore not to obtain a sanad, 
sxisting rights? The Bombay High Court has provided. 
ng Clause a those who have already passed its examination to 
-~s the same’ rights as ers already in practice. The refusal to doso in Sind 
Bee. nd the ‘subjecting of the men toa fresh test will be tanta mount to cancelling 


tificate of fitness given after a regular test; and to say the least, will 


eee “be a harsh measure. We hope that the Government of Bombay will respect 


all existing rights and provide for them as is done in the case of all rules made 
under Acts repealed.” ['The Al-Haq writes :—* The several Anjumane in Sind 
have submitted memorials to the Government of Bombay petitioning against 
the abolition of the Lower Standard Pleaders’ Examination, which we trust 
will receive due consideration at the hands of Government.”’] 


Education. 


59. Mr. Bhasker Balvant Bhopatkar writes to the Bhdia:—The Maha- 
rashtra Vidyalaya was conducted by- Mr, Lavate for 
Maharashtra Vidyalayain about 7 years after the death of its first founder 
—— ped Me ic ye Mr. Karandikar. I took it over from Mr. Lavate 
cetcuists SS SS-«sCd conducted it for 6 years. The University of 
Bhdla (110), 1st Feb. Bombay, by refusing recognition to the school, have 
dealt a heavy blow to the institution. In one sense, 
however, the action of the University is likely to do good to the school, So long 
as the Government curriculum was followed, the school could not be truly 
described as *“ National.” But now it is so in every respect. I have started the 
higher standard (6th and 7th) in conformity with the curriculum of the; National 
University of Calcutta. The management of the school will be shortly 
entrusted to the extremist party in Poona, who are in full sympathy with the 
movement. Those who wish to bring up their children as patriots should send 
them to this school. -It also stands in great need of public support. 
. Students, who complete their course in the school, will be admitted into the 
National Medical College at Calcutta. I am glad to say that Mr. Tilak is 
heading the movement to take over the control of the school and to conduct 
it on national lines. 


Railways. 


60. ‘For years together we have been clamouring for waiting-rooms at 
i aie the stations on the Kotri-Rohri Line, but ours has been 
rooms at stations oa 2 Cty in the wilderness. The authorities have turned 
the Kotri-Robri Railway 9 deaf ear to all our complaints, This does not 
(Sind). redound to their credit. We are once again reminded 
Prabhat (54), 2ist Jan. of this because a respectable gentleman was recently 
mag om. told by the authorities that the so-called ‘ Rest Rooms’ 
on some stations are not intended for passengers but for the Railway officials, 
The second class passengers and even the first class travellers, no matter what 
their rank may be, have to walk up and down the platform. They cannot 
enter the ‘Rest Room’, which may be occupied by a railway official. This 
is a great nuisance, and we would draw the attention of the North-Western 
Railway authorities to the urgent needs of the higher class passengers.”’ 


Municipalities. 


61. The visit of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to Ahmedabad was 
SE eae naturally the greatest local event of the week......... 
Hie > a < > fens His Excellency’s reply to the Municipal address was 
nor of Bombay tothe address peculiarly happy and appropriate. He expressed a 
Song Ahmedabad Municipa- ee that pg ag rte of ~ artistic genius of the 
“ : oslem and the Hindu in the mosques would conti- 

r Ch -igpen agg (34), 2nd nuein the shape of co-operation in promoting the 
RY welfare of all classes of the people in this important 
¢city........... His remark that the consumption of water per head is 
decidedly heavy, and that excessive waste of water may lead to insanitary 
ions, deserves the serious consideration of the Municipality. As regards. 


41 


taxation, with all deference to His Excellency’s views, we may state that the 
water-rate levied is as big as it might be, and that even as regards the Mill 
industry, the tax cannot safely be increased without casting an undue burden 
on the only important industry of this city. But itis quite possible to effect 
economy in the supply of water, and generally in the whole administration of 
the water-supply department, if the Councillors as a body will waste less time 
on talk and spend more on real business. As regards the drainage works, it is a 
fact that nearly half the town has been supplied with a costly drainage system, 
but the advantages promised in the shape of better health and greater longevity 
have so far proved delusive. The important subject of opening up the town 
and broadening the streets and lanes is almost wholly neglected by Govern- 
ment and the Municipality alike. We venture to assert that no permanent 
improvement in the health of the people can be expected, so long as Governs 
ment refuse to consider sympathetically the question of charging low building 
fines and rents on the open lands outside the city. No capitalist will build on 
new land unless he is sure of a fair return on his outlay, and a fair return is not 
possible with high fines and rents leviable under the new Government rules.... 
sess. We are unable to appreciate His Excellency’s advice to our Municipality 
to be self-reliant and self-supporting. We think the health of the subject 
people ought to be as much the concern of Government as education or public 
works, and grants-in-aid ought to be given to all who show fair 
work according to their means, Further, we cannot follow the logic 
of a policy that sees no objection to making considerable grants to 
Calcutta and Bombay, and yet would preach to us the trite lessons of 
self-reliance and self-support.......... His Excellency’s appreciation of the 
system of investing the Executive Officer with adequate powers was quite 
appropriate, but we are sure he did not mean to pass encomiums on the present 
Secretary, who has sorely disappointed expectations.......... The havoc caused 
by plague every year, and the proved inefficiency of the fire-brigade at tae 
last conflagration are enough to show the inefficiency of the Municipal Exe- 
cutive. His Excellency received somewhat coldly the request of the Councillors 
to have the number of elected representatives increased to two-thirds of the 
whole and to have an elected President. Weare disposed to think that the 
matter deserved better treatment. We, of course, know thatthe mere increase 
in the number of elected representatives will not at once transform the members 
into ardently public-spirited men. But the present constitution of half-elected 
and half nominated members is peculiarly objectionable. For when pressing 
questions turn up tle result is somewhat extraordinary. The President being 
a nominee of Government is often tempted to direct his endeavours towards 
retaining his post by propitiating the officials, rather than to make the good of 
the people his sole aim. ‘The benefits that we expect from a change in the 
directions specified by the Municipal address will be that more zeal will be 
shown by all concerned for the substantial good of the city than has been 
the case till now. ‘The good work done by the Ahmedabad Municipality in 
education was recognised by His Excellency, but the somewhat blunt refusal 
to consider their request for more building grants somewhat marred the 
recognition. In fact His Excellency more than once gave us to understand in 
unmistakable language that Ahmedabad is not to expect from Government 
special pecuniary aid in any form whatever. Ahmedabad has the mis- 
fortune of having a few rich men among its people. If all the rich here knew 
their duty and practised it, there would be some force in His Excellency’s 
refusal to aid us. As things are we fail to see its propriety.” 


62. It is indeed gratifying to learn that the City Improvement Trust have 

pe : after all realised the justice of the criticism brought to 

eg oor seh beens bear against their practice of demolishing houses with- 
ment Trust to provide houso Out providing any accommodation for the displaced 
accommodation to the pcople population, as is proved by their Mandvi-Koliwada 
rendered homeless in connec- gcheme. For this deviation from their established 
aoe = the Mandvi-Koli- practice thanks are due to the Honourable Mr. Dunn, 
w peulbag Bamitehes (66), and we wish that similar projects of construction upon 
Sth Feb. ' alarge scale will be undertaken in order to meet 


the great demand for houses on the part of those 
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ered houseless and'to keep ddwn rents. As regards the M4&ndvi-Koliwdda 
be iteelf we oannot help expressing our disapproval of one point init. In 
hat the scheme for ing house accommodation may repay the cost 
Snstruction the Trustees have resolved to let out the ground floors as shops 
md godowns. Considering the use that is likely to be made of these shops 
wad godowns we are constrained to think that this will not render the buildings 


63. For asmall town like Broach, even the limited number of lepers 
that are seen infesting its streets are a nuisance. In 
other big towns as a rule special asylums exist to 
harbour these poor unfortunates; but Broach possesses 
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Complaint about the neg- 
lected condition of lepers at 


see Samachar (67), 00 institution of the kind. Leprosy is considered to 
6th Feb, | be an infectious disease, and it is dangerous to come 


into contact with a leper. In the interests of the 
public health, as well as out of pity for these miserable creatures, something 
ought to bedone forthem. It is the duty of the wealthy citizens of the place, 
who, to satisfy their craving for distinction, are frittering away their money on 
trivial objects, to turn their attention in this direction and to start an 
asylum. If, however, the wealthy citizens of Broach and those who aim at 
having their names constantly on the lips of the people will not take up this 
work of charity, we hope the Collector will come to the rescue of the poor 
lepers and have them conveyed either to the asylum in Bombay or to any other 
suitable place. Thereby he will be doing a real service to the public. 


Native States. 


64, Acorrespondent writes from Kolhapur to the Mahratia:—“ At a time 
when the mouths of the Kolhapur public are gagged 
and the local press is in constant fear of being sat upon, 
it has become a necessity to ventilate the grievances of 
the subjects through the press in British territory. About ordinary wrongs the 
people of a Native State are almost proverbially reticent ; but the grievances are 
assuming a very monstrous character and in the absence of any honest and 
fearless adviser who would bring these matters to the serious notice of His High- 
ness the Maharaja, the exposition of them through the press is the only remedy. 
It is my purpose to-day tc bring to His Highness’s notice two very grave 
items of injustice. One of them isa matter that is increasing in its oppres- 
sive nature from year to year, while the other is a very acute trouble, though it 
is likely to be only short-lived. Both these matters concern His Highness very 
closely, and if there were good honest officers around His Highness, they would 
have received immediate attention. ‘The forest regulations in British Districts 
are productive of great evil to the agriculturists who suffer on account of the 
depredations of wild animals but the evil is still greater in the Kolhapur State 
where the rules are at least as hard as in British territory, while their 
stringency is greatly aggravated by shikar rules. It is indeed painful 
to go to villages and listen to the complaints of the poor ryots about the ruin 
of their standing crops by herds of wild animals which these poor people are 
not allowed to destroy, ‘he agriculturist ought indeed to exercise his right 
of shooting them down when they attack the crops, but the heartless local 
officers threaten the poor ryots in numberless ways and care not for the corn- 
fields, but have an eye only to ensuring the safety of their master’s skixar, 
We do not object to the preservation of shtkar areas for His Highness and his 
dependants and for the distinguished white guests who are daily growing 
more numerous, provided this sport does not actually take away the 
little that is left to the poor labourer in the tields. ‘The ryot’s 
condition is indeed pitiable, and we feel sure that if the matter were 
-brought to the notice of His Highness through the press, we might in 
fairness depend -on his kindness towards his own subjects. We have 
Jost all faith in the sycophants that go, under the name of officers, but 
certainly we cannot say the same thing with respect to His Highness 
himself. . The other matter to which I wish to refer is a delicate 
one The wedding ceremony of His Highness’ daughter is to be celebrated 


Affairs in Kolhapur State. 
Mahratia (9), 2nd Feb. 


with very great pomp in the month of March...,...... The bridegroom and 
his party are to put upin Bavadekar’s Wada.......... It is indeed shameful 
that owners of houses in the vicinity of the Wada should, as the report goes, 
be forcibly ejected. It is a public scandal that attempts should be made 
to vacate the houses in the whole lane for the benefit of State guests......... 
‘We are sure His Highness is not aware of this outrage. His officers are 
probably doing this to please His Highness, but’ they should be made to 
understand that a ruler has to gain the blessings, and not curses, of his people 
On an auspicious occasion.” 


65. In the course of a long letter replying in detail to the anonymous 
eae correspondent, Justice, whose letter was published 
pe nag ol ogre State. in the Indu Prakdsh of the 9th ultimo (vide para- 
ndu Prakésh (44), 4th 
Feb., Eng. cols. graph 35 of Weekly Report No. 2 of 1908), another 
correspondent of the paper, Facts, writes :—“ I now 
proceed to deal with the instances cited by Justice in which the State is 
alleged to have ‘ causelessly attached or confiscated’ the property of alienees. 
seeceesee Lt is no longer a secret that some at least of the former Dewans and 
Naib Dewans had abused their power in the matter of making alienations of 
public revenue........... Lieut.-Colonel Sealy, the Settlement Officer, who is 
referred to by the writer, has himself strongly commented on the very large 
alienations in the Junagadh State, which amount to over 33 per cent. of the 
total revenue. Itis well-known that the State has, on the whole, withheld its 
hand from resuming grants even when they were found to have been obtained by 
questionable means. All the same the State’s inherent right to resume alienations, 
when sufficiently cogent reasons are forthcoming for such resumption, is not 
extinguished. It may be mentioned here that all the alienation settlements 
in the State were not made by Lieut.-Colonel Sealy, as imagined by your 
correspondent. A number of settlements were made ‘amicably’ by the 
Vazir andthe then Naib Dewan. These amicable settlements gave scope 
for abuse and nepotism, and although they were formally ratified by the 
Settlement Officer, hardly any instance is on record of that officer having 
reversed the recommendations of the so-called ‘ Amicable Settlement Officer.’ 
It may be mentioned that in all the cases referred to by your correspondent, 
the settlements were made ‘amicably.’ It will be clear from the above 
that cases might occasionally arise in which the State might feel justified 
in exercising its right of resuming grants of land once made by it.’ [The 
correspondent then goes on to justify in detail some of the resumptions of 
lands by the State. | | ' 


66. In the course of a lengthy article the Ucht Kantha Gazette draws the 
attention of Government to the alleged unsatisfactory 

Alleged necessity of a state of things prevailing in Idar State and adds that 
competent Dewan for Idar there being no able Dewan to manage the affairs of the 


ig Kéntha Gazette (83), State ever since Sir Pratapsinhji came to the gadi, 


2nd Feb. things are going from bad to worse. The paper de- 


precates Sir Pratapsinhji’s policy of vesting the 
powers of Dewan in the young heir-apparent who is inexperienced, and observes 
that the Maharaja is generally slow in answering the references from the 
Political Agent. The paper winds up witha suggestion that in case Sir Pratap- 
sinhji does not appoint a qualified Dewan to look after the administration of 
the State, Government should compel him to do so. 


67. A Representative Assembly on the modeliof the Mysore and Travan- 

core assemblies has been recently formed in the 

Formation of a Represent- Baroda State. It consists of thirteen respectable and 

ative Assembly in the influential members and includes one Parsi, one 

——- gic (44), 5th Muhammadan, one European, five Gujarathis and 

Feb. | five Deccanis. It came into existence on 24th 

January and will have atenure of two years. ‘The 

Assembly seems to be the outcome of the reform movement which is just now 

abroad in the country and reflects also the progressive spirit of His Highness 
the Gaekwar’s administration, 
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at, Messrs, Ahmed Devjee’s 
Street for the purpose of 
’s gratitude to Government 
inspection at the Bandars, 
ag Mri James Macdonald was in the chair. ‘The reso- 
( ds lution authorising the president:to convey the thanks 
of the assembled Muhammadans to His Excellency’s 
gine for giving a patient and thoughtful consideration to their 
us representations and for redressing the grievance of a large class of 
abolishing the medical inspection at the dandars was unanimously 
r. Macdonald, in closing the proceedings of the meeting, dwelt on 
WP atveuetse of inoculation and exhorted the assembly to resort to it. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th February 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and_ Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, whet is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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East and West vo Bombay .. 


l 
2 
3 
4 | Indian Social Reformer». Do. ...  « Weekly... ...| Kamakshi Natar4jan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi} 500 
Indian Spectator, Voice of D 'y Beheiunii Aer 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice o O cee od} DO. ose ---| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; i: 
India and Champion. | — wanji Malabari, J.P.; Pérsi;; 575 
6 , Indian Textile Journal ..| Do.  ... eee} Monthly e+ John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 900 
7 | Karachi Chronicle as Karachi .. see Weekly ... e+} Chainréi Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 cee 690 
8 | KA&thidwar Times .o., RAjkot ... ...| Daily »«-| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 200 
9 | Mahratta... sue eo.| PoOMA ... ee-| Weekly ..., eee| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 33. 
10 | Muslim Herald ... .»-| Bomba yuo eco Dadly ces ++} Muhammad Yusuf ti. Muhammad Amir; 900 
; Muhammadan ; 33. 
Ji | Oriental Review ... | Do. .  —«..| Weekly... —«..! Rustomji Sh&purji Mistri; Parsi; 39 ccc] =s-« 480 
12 | Patriot eee vor} Do. ove Do. ave ***/ Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbh4ri; Hindu 650 
‘ : : ee (Jain); 33. 
13. | Phenix ... eee eee | Karachi .. -«-| Bi-weekly e--| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .,, ooo} Daily ee oc-] Katwaati Temulii: Phrat: . 
. and Military Gazette. Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... on _ 400 
15 | Railway Times ... _ ...| Bombay... - Weekly... —...] John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..| 1,200. 
16 | Sind Gazette vee ees} Karachi ... -»-| Bi-weekly ++! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 ae os 500 
17 |Sind Journal .. _ ...| Hyderabad | Weekly ...  oes| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu(Amil);| 800 
° 40. 
18 |Sind‘Times .., + Karachi... — +e) Bi-weekly —...| Kh4nchand Réhumal; Hindu (Amil);40 .! 200 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. | 
) 
19 | Akhb4r-e-Sondagar vee} Bombay eee a Daily ... e+} NAandbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 54 | 3,000 
20 | Apakshap4t coe = oes) UYAL — ae ve Weekly ... = ++ | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadi4li; Pérsi ... ss] aes 
# 
21 | A’rya Prakash — oe soe, Bombay ove coe Dow os ---| Motil4l Tribhowandés Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
| Bania) ; 33. 
22 | Broach Mitri... ree| Broach ... «| Do. eee! Trikamlal a Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
w Kshatriya) ; 25. ; 
23 | Coronation Advertiser vel Ahmedabad i ---| Narotamd4s Pr4njiwandis Shethna; Hindu 550 
Sani ~ (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
24 | Deshi Mitra one = vee} Surat we, oe) Do. 42. eee] Maganlél Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);! 1,400 
oe 36. 
25 | Gujarati...  ... «| Bombay. | Do. ...  — ...{ Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
| 7 | Bauia) ; 54. 
26 Gujarat Mitra eee enn) Surat eee eee Do. eee eee Hormasji Jamsbedji > P&rsi ; 47 eee eee 700 
27 | Gujarati Punch .. eoo| Ahmedabad | Do. ces +++| Som4l4l Mangaldés Sh&h; Hindu (Mesri) 1,500 
gee Bania) ; 30. 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ww. co, Dow ov | Daily — ro ---| Pirozshth Jehangir Marzban ; M.A., Parsi; 32.| 4,0C0_ 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind eee ees Do. eee ee Weekly aor as Framji C4wasji Mehta . P4rsi ; 58 i ‘ais 2,401: 
31 | Kathidwar News... ..-| Rajkot ... ss Dow see — ee| Jamshedji Framji; Pérsi; 43 ... a oes 400 
82 | Kathidwiar Times sek Ea eas ---| Bi-weekly -ee| M&vji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 26 wie S00 
$33 | Parsi ot coe = oe | Bombay oes so} Weekly ... ...| Jeh&ngir Sorabji Taleyarkhin; Parsi; 82. .... 1,000 
84 | Praja Bandhu ... vo Abmedabad ..1 Do, ... ..| Jethalél Umedran; Hindu (Mewdd brah-| 1,700 
man) ; 40, 2 
con 2250—Ja 
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| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 
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Do. 

“ Daily 


Weekly... 
; Daily 


' | Weekly 


Weekly ... 


Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 


Hyderab ad| Bi-weekly 


(Sind), 


Do. 


...| Weekly .,. 


Sukkur (Sind) ...) Do. 
Karachi (Sind)...| Do. 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Pélonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55... 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners: being 
(1) pe eg Narsa ji Vatcha-Ghandhi; ; 


(2) pee all Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39, 
Manekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Rania) ; 28 


Bhéskar Na&naji 
Presbyterian ; 34. 

Waman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 49.. | 

Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... | 


eee see 


(1) Hari N&éra4yan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman); 40. 

(2) Natesh Ap ppayt ry M.A.; Hindul 
acc Brahman); 33, 


Do. bee 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Ddmodar S4vléram Yande;' ) 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- | 
wan Brdhman); 36. 


Vinayak Nar#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan | 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gana 
Saraswat Brihman) ; 34. | 

Daémodar Sdvl4rim Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 
42. 

—— Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh-_ 
; 28. : 
Dwhrkansth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) | 

$2. 
Vind4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. ‘ 


Kotak; Native Christian 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


| 
f 
Syed Muhammad Sved Jamaldin ; 30 ; and Abdul’ 

Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 84: 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 58 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) : 74 ... 


a Kasandis Shéh; Hindu (Bania) ; : 


| 
: 


Narayanrao Shrinivis Gadagkar and Girdhar| 
Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brih-' 
mans); 30 & 35. | 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 io 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


K&zi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; : 
(Menion); 43. 


Miadhzvréo Gvoind Paégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


32. 


* 


| 


cox 2250—2 


war.) 


A 


A ina 


(Devang) ; 40 
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r No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Editions 
me | 
Gu: ARA'TiI—continued. 
» 66 | Bh4rat Jivan ... - eee Bombay ... -»-| Monthly .»-| Dahydbhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- 
rathi Brahman) ; 34. 
66 | Bombay Sam4char ~ oe te a Oy iw ke Kaikhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B,A.;} 4,460 
a Sl, 3 
67 | Broach Samachar... “Ba ae aa a” Gee .... Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... 400 
68 | Buisar Vartaman.. -| Bulsir (Surat) .... Do. ... cee woes vee 
69 | Cutch-Kesari see -| Bombay ... eee | Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bania);} 1,000. 
‘ 30 
70 | Din Mani ... i «e+ Broach ... ---| Fortnightly . s+ Nathal4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Ka4yastha 125 
Bania) ; 28. : 
71 | Dnydaottejak vee, Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
| times @ month. | _. : 
72 | Evening Jime .. -++| Bombay .. soe] Daily — see ,.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 32.) 1,600 
78 |Gujarit ... oe Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata} 500 
| | a month. Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islim Gazette —«. ss/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weel:ly .. ...| Lorahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Asmail ; 29 750 
| State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Jain Vijaya »«+| Bombay ... he as | Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Disha Shimali} 1,800 
| Bania); 25. 
70 | Jdm-e-Jaha@#nooma 2 oa Do. | Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; PArsi; 33 208 600 
7 Kaira Times .+| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Do. ees ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
78 | Kaira Vartaman ... ak Chie: ah tie fas ...| ahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
79 Kathi4war Sam4ceh4r _ we) Ahmedabad Do. ie we yey Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46. 
80 | Khabardar s+-| Bombay a eee ..| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; 500 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
81 |Khedut ... — eee} Barota «ee eoe| Fortnightly 0 Dulabhriam Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 
§2 | Lok Mitrz s+) Bombay ... -»-| Bi-weekly "Pin S Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 1.000 
Parsi ; 39. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...: |‘Sadra Weekly. ...| Motilal Chhot4lAl Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 45. . 
84 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... ae ree rer. ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
| madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
85 | Nayséri Patrika ans! Navsari # .| Weekly ... | A: aE Pr: ‘anvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) ; 3: 
86 | Navsdri Prak4sh .. ss De. aia Do. | Rustamyji Jamaspji ne ; Parsi; 59... 800 
87 | Political Bhomiyo se Ahmeddb4d ee a _| Nizimkkdn Noorkhan Amirkhin; Muham- 450 
| madan ; 25. | 
88 | Praja Mitra ..., Karachi... .| Bi-weekly ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
89 | Praja Pokar coe em>| Surat -| Weekly ... | Hormasji Jamshed)ji; Parsi; 47 *° 500 
90 | Rajasthan and Indian. Ahmedabad «| Do.  s. | HirAldl Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. | 26. 
91 | Saty Vakta ocel D0e ove | Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Bindu (Das Shrimali 050 
. | : Bania); 43. 
92 |Sind Vartaman ... ee} Kar4chj ... | Weekly eee ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 620 
93 | Surat Akhbar ws. osel UTAC.. one eel Do. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ees 300 
G4 : Swadesh Hit one oo Bombuy ... .| Monthly... .| Kavi Bhagw4nlal!Dungershi Pathak ... ont 
e HINDI. 
95 Bichhu eee vee eee Bombay... eee Monthly... eee See e900 aint 
} | } 
96 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-| Bombay... me i “ae a Jénakprasad Laboor@ém; Hindu (Hiagereny 300 
‘char. Bréhman); 30, | 
97 Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... vos} Weekly woe eest Pandit Babu Amritlal,.B.A,; Hindu (Beng4li] 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. : 
| 4 
KANABESE. 
98 | Digvijaya ... ve -|Gadag  (Dh¥r-| Weckly ... —...| Shankrfpa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 15¢ 


Lok Bandhvu ese 
Rasik Ranjini_... 
Viedwi 


Marf{tat. 
Arunodaya . 
A’rydvart ... 

Audit 

Bakul i... 

Bande Mataram 
Bhéla we 
Bhagwa Zenda = «x. 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodayi& 
Chikitsak ... 


Deshakélavartam4n 


Dharm ... 
Dherwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dny4n 3igar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijayé 
Jagadddarsh 


Jagatsum4char 
Karmanuk 
Kesari ... se 


Kha@ndesh Samachar 


"Khéndesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt exe 
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| Thana 


Dholia 
Khandesh). 
Sholapur 


Ratnéyiri 


Poona 


ree 
W4i (Satara) 


Belgaum... 


Chikodi 
gaul) 


shige 
Erandol 
Khandesh). 
W4i (Satd#ra) 
Dharwar 
Bombay «+. 
Kolh¢pur 
Thana .. 0. 
Kochara (Rainé- 
a oes 
Thena ..._ 
Poona ... 
Sholapur 

Poona ee 

Do. 


Pérola 
Khandesh ), 


(West 


(Bel- 
Chiplun (Ratna- 


(East 


Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly ... 
Do. «se 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
oa kas bes 
Published thrice a 
month. 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


(East|Fortnightly 


h West); Weekly ... 
EiBndesh) " net 


Kumtha (K@nea- 
| ra). 
Taésgacn (Satéra). 


a0: ene 


Ann4ji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46, 

(1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
v8. 

Gururéo R4gtavendra Mamd&apur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44, 


Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingdyat) ; 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
BrAéhman); 25. 

Vdaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Brahman). 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); $1. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 27. 

Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdhman); 
43. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 


.| Sad¢shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


Brahman); 43. 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 52. 
S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 43. 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 4l. 

Anandréo Baélkrishna R4ngnekdr; 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

K4shinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brahman); 64. 


Hindu 
(Chit- 


Vasudev Ganesh Deshpinde, BA., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
a 50. . _ | 

Hari rdyan @; indu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 40. - is 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 

Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28, 

Yadav Balkrishna Upfsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 

an Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sédras- 
wat); 51. 

Bhikéji Goy 4] Bhice; Hincu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
rer); 26, Sita ) | 


‘No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, . 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


184 | Madhukay ... 


135 | Mahd4rdshtra Vritt 


136 | Mod Vritt 


137 | Mumbai Vaibhav 


138 | Mumbai Vaibhav 


139 | Muinukshu 


240 | Nagar Samfchér.., 


141 | Nasik Vritt 
142 | Nydya Sindhu 


143 | Paisa Fund 


144 | Pandhari Mitra ... 


145 | Parikshak... 


146 | Prabhat 


147 | Prabodh Chandrika 


148 | Prakash 
149 | Prakdshak 
i650 | Pratod 


161 | Raghav Bhushan... 


152 | Samalochak 


153 | Satya Shodhak 
154 | Shivaji Vijaya 


155 | Sholdpur Samachdr 


156 | Shubh Suchak 
157 | Sudhakar roe 


158 | Sumant 


159 | Swardjya « 


160 | Vidya Vilas 
161 ' Vichari 
162 | Vihari 

163 | Vishvavritt 


164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


165 Vrittas¢r eee 


1é6 | Vrittasudha 


167 Vyapari eee 
168 | Warkari ... 


169 | Sanritay4dini 


| 


SANSKRIT. 


Maritni—continued. 
133 | Lokamat ... 


..|Lakshuman 


| Nar4éyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; 


.|Shridhar Hari Limaye; 


a 
ue 
” & 


5 


.| R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Brdéhmuan); 38¢. 


| Janérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 


wat Bréhman) ; 31. 
Pandurang B4ébaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
42. ‘ 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 29. 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Do. do. eee 


Ramchandra PAngdrkar; Hindu 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 36. 


_| Vishwanath Gangdram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 


mali); 26. 


.| Rangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 33. 


.| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 43. 
V4man Ramchandra KAnvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


_|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 


Brahman) ; 43. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman); 33. 


.|Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman); 32. 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
Hindu (Pardeshi) ;|- 


hada Brahman) ; 25. 


about 55 or 55. 
Trimbak Gurun4th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman); 30. 
Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Bradhman) ; 26. 
Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 


.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Bréhman) ; 63. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brihman). 

(1) Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 


kanastha Brahman); 35. 
Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdéhman); 22. | 
Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


...| Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu 


...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... 
giri). 
...| Belgaum we ss 
00 | SMEBTA ose = cee] §=— De see 
e«s| Wai (Satéra) .. D0. cee 
.| Bombay... Daily... 
— ee .».| Weekly ... 
sos] AMO tne ccc} DO, coe 
...| Ahmednagar aa a 
...| Nasik Do. — see 
~ | Ahmednagar De wae 
-»»| Bombay ... ‘+| Monthly 
ee L’andharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... 
lgpur). 
«| Belgaum eel Do. 
.| Dbulia (West-| Monthly 
Khandesh), 
.».| Jalgaon (Hast} Weekly ... 
Khandesh). 
| Satara... Do. cee 
ee+| Bijapur Do. ose 
--| Islampur(Satara).| Do. ... 
occt LOOIS (NGSiK) ...| Bow: - ccc 
.| Bijapur »+-| Monthly 
eos! Ratnagiri ---| Weekly ... 
-+»| Sholépar sl Monthly 
occ} DO. cnc .| Weekly ... 
eo} Sat@ra see Do, oes 
eee} Pen (Kola@ba) .| Do. oo 
.| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do.  .., 
vee} Sholapur — 2 ; 
eo.| KolhApur -++| Bi-weekly 
eos} Karwar (Kanara). Published thrice a 
.| Bombay... oes Weekly 2 
«| Kolhapur e+) Monthly... 
.| Bombay ... Do. 


.| Wai (Satezra) 
-| Satara .. 


| Poona 


lapur). 


.| Wai (Satara) ... 


~ a 
= 
| 


eee) Weekly - 


Do. eee 
Do. eee 


Pandharpur (Sho- Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


| | 


(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 
Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


»| CL) ren Balkrishna Nadkarni «ws coe 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gaud 


Saraswat Brahman). 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 05. 


Brahman) ; 43. 
Nana L4d4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; Al. 


| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Braibman); 34. 


Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hind 


(Deshasth Brevhman) ; 33. 


Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Doshasth 


.| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon-| 


250 


’™ " 
ee 
ay. sau 


at 
pit | 
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Naine, caste and age of Editor. 


Sukkur (Sind) ...| - 4..{ Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
| : madan (Abro); 24. 


Lirkhéna (Sind) .| + +] Hakim Dharamsing Tabilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); 


Karéchi (Sind) ... Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 


Shikarpur (Sind). Cheléram M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Urpv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala; 
, Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Do. Weekly .. Hakim ‘Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| | Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 53. 

Deccan Review ... Monthly Zifar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadez 
(North Indian) ; 32. 


| Gura Ghantal Panch Weekly ... 


| Habib-ul-Akhbér ... a .| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 


Baig; Muhammadan ; 405. 
Moulina Ponch .,,, Muhammad Yusuff 


Mufid-e-Rosgar ... Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Syltain-ul-Akhbdr Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
: Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


if 


Guyaka’tTI AND HINDI. 


Jain Bombay ... Weekly «+. Bh4gubhdi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania); 32. 
Jain Mitra _ Do. Fortnightly Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. 


Mana’rHI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika ,..: Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... | Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth/ 
| | pur) | Brahman) ; 365. 


} 


a 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in ‘the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is ee in brackets after the name. 


: C. "The aystem of spelling vernacular words followed i in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘ist of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si[ ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Si = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


deen strictly followed, except that when-the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with 9, mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, ° 


e & 


‘PD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
Oy iaeaga are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and aiterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. : 

— \ 

{ 

i _ 
| | 

No. Name of Publication, {| Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — | 
| : 

|. EnetisH, PoRTUGUESE | 

AND CONCANIM. | 

6la Popular Journal Pe a Bombay Monthly eee mTitiic | 
GUJARATI. : 

654 | Bharat Vijaya ...  ».| Baroda wes] Weekly .oo| Jivanlal Chhaganlal Hindu (Andiek Tolakis|} 600 | 
: Brahman) ; 28 i 

734 |Gurjar Kesari 0. «| Bombay e| Do. vee coecee oe 
944 |Swadeshi Mitra ... .! Kardchie.e ...; Do. a Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 «| 600 
Urpv, { 
Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East| Weekly eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad MHabibuilla; 65 h 
Khandesh), Muhammadan. i 

178a Liberal eee ees eee Bombay a ee Do. eee covcee eee | 
N.B.—(a) No. 189 has ceased to be published temporarily. 3 | 
(b) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His agejis 32. The circulation of the paper is 1,000. , 
(c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. : 
(d) No. 149 has ceased to be published temporarily. | ‘ 
{e) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. | i 
( f) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 25; its present circulation is.550. | 
(g) The editor of No. 10] is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only ; its present circulation 3 is 650, 
(h) The present circulation of No. 102 is 250. 
(t) The present circulation of No. 60 is 435. 
(7) The present circulation of No. 104 is 350. | : 
-(&) No. 62 bas ceased to be published. . 

(7) No. 95 has ceased to be published, | 
(m) No. 176 has ceased to be published. : 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The Anglo-Russian Convention -was welcomed as laying the 
Mord Curson's erjticjam OS°Y Of & Russian invasion and thus facilitating 
ee Vinee + plo R negian & Gecrease in the enormous military expenditure 
Coimeaiion that is grinding down India. But Lord Curzon has 
‘Oriental Review (11), 12th thundered against this Convention in the House 
Heéb.; Bombay Samachar of Lords as injurious to the prestige of Great Britain 
i lll and as strengthening the hands of Russia. Lord 
FitzMaurice very properly replied that Russia had expressly agreed not to inter- 
 fere in any way with theaffairs of Afghanistan. But this agreement is looked 
upon with suspicion by Russophobists. We cannot conceive why there should 
ibe always an atmosphere of suspicion between Russia and England. Any treaty 
which removes this suspicion-and induces in its plage cordial feelings between the 
two countries should be welcomed by all lovers of international peace. The 
Anglo-Russian Convention was a step towards this international entente 
cordtale. Both the countries have come out of this agreement with their 
prestige unimpaired, and yet we find critics say that ‘this treaty is one of the 


most deplorable instruments to which a British Minister ever put bis hand.’ . 


Lord Curzon is believed by many to be the best authority on politics in Central 
Asia. But he throws on these questions much of the perverted prejudice of his 
own views. The disastrous Tibet war undertaken by His Lordship is evidently 
condemned by this Convention, as the status quo of the parties is restored 
to what it was before this war. This condemnation of one of his 
own measures must have irritated Lord Curzon very much. This Convention 
is but one of the few measures in which the Liberal Government evinced their 
Liberal principles and convictions. We hope these convictions will be applied 
to the reduction of military expenditure in India which follows as a natural 
consequence of this Convention. ‘The issue raised by Lord Curzon about His 
Majesty the Amir not giving his consent to the Convention is a somewhat 
serious one, It was not answered clearly by his Liberal opponent. We do not 
think tne Liberal Government could have formed this agreement without giving 
any thought to the question of the consent of one of the chief parties affected 
thereby, for it will be put in a rather delicate and difficult situation if His 
Majesty the Amir withholds his assent. We hope the magnificent hospitality 
accorded to him while in India last year will not fail to be helpful in this game 
of international diplomacy.” [‘The Bombay Samdchdr also disapproves of 
Lord Curzon’s eriticism of the Anglo-RKussian Convention and remarks 
thatIndia is to be congratulated on the fact that he had no hand in 
the negotiations leading up to it. The agreement, the paper remarks, 
has not only dealt a fatal blow to the desire of Lord Curzon and others 
of his kidney to extend the British frontiers so as to take Persia, Afghanistan 
and Tibet under the wing of the British Empire, but has settled once for all 
the disputes between England and Russia over Central Asia. ‘The paper 
accounts for the dilatoriness on the part of His Majesty the Amir in intimating 
his acceptance of the Convention as being due to the impression created by its 
tenor that Afghanistan is not recognised as an independent power, and suggests 
the advisability of effacing this impression by the addition of supplementary 
Clauses te the agreement. | 


2. “The Anglo-Russian Convention has been the subject of very 

searching analysis by Lord Curzon in the House of 

Lords........... Lord Curzon’s criticism shows that 

Pt ats age (29), 10th His Lordship nourishes somewhat strange notions 
eb., Eng. cols.; Sind 

Journal (17), 18th Feb. about the strength and character of Russia and her 

Government,......... England was not dictating 

terms to Russia at the gates of her capital. She 

was not dealing with some petty Indian feudatory, or the Lama of Tibet or 

the Sultan of Muscat........... ‘lo stigmatize, as Lord Curzon did in the 

House of Lords, last week, the concessions made to Russian pretensions 

and to some of her very legitimate ambitions, is to forget the practical 


aspects of the question. England is mighty and powerful.......... But she 


dioes not stand alone in the enjoyment of strength, vigour and resources; 


a 
7 sn a a | 


12 


and for her to have agreed to @ proposal for a definite understanding with an 
ee old and powerful rival, and then to have blandly come to the Oonference 
with proposa 


yposals that would have been tantamount to the gamester’s dodge of 
ee | ‘heads I win, tails you lose” would have been not only grotesque and ridiculous 
Ree ks but sheer midsummer madness.......... That England has paid a price for 
/ i this settlement is not to be denied. But so has Russia.......... It would not: 
ae be right to look upon the agreement as one in which England alone has had 
Ss to make all the sacritices.” [The Sind Journal writes :—‘ Lord Ourzon’s 
remarks with regard to Afghanistan are such as might lead to complications. 
If the Amir were to take his cue from Lord Curzon’s present utterances and 
refuse to accept the proposals awaiting his consent, the British Ministry would 
have to face a very grave situation, Whether the new Convention is all 
desirable from the British point of view or not, it is certainly satisfactory so 
far as India and Tibet are concerned, There is no doubt that the treaty will 
assist in securing the peace of the world.’ }, 


8. That Lord Curzon has somehow or other effected his entrance 
| into the House: of Lords.is a fact of considerable im- 
Comments on Lord Curzon’s portance to the journalistic world. We are sure 
pr sg seat inthe House henceforth to be treated frequently to the rhetorical out- 
~ ae (128), 1ith Feb, bursts of his resistless eloquence, In a recent speech 
. in the gilded Chamber, he has already putin a plea for 
the full rights of British citizenship to the Indians in all parts of the Empire. 
Though this declaration on the part of one who-has ridden roughshod over the 
rights of the Indians in their own country is not likely to help the cause of our 
countrymen in other parts of the Empire, it must be admitted that Lord 
Curzon has for the nonce expressed his views-in a spirit of impartiality. But 
if he expects by this move to regain the lost confidence of the Indians, he is 
foredoomed to failure. He is angry with the Liberal party for having reversed 
his policy of pin-pricks towards Russia. But Lord Curzon must understand 
that though the Liberals refused to reverse his unjust measure of the Parti- 
tion of Bengal, because it was only the poor Indians who were affected 
thereby, they were by no means pledged to continue his policy towards 
a great European power like Russia. Lord Curzon similarly expressed his 
anxiety that the Amir of Afghanistan had not yet expressed his assent to the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. The reason why the Amir is delaying this assent 
to the convention appears to be that he is afraid of both the parties to the 
treaty. Kut when both the Lion and the Bear agree to enter into a league, the 
Amir’s policy of putting off the evil day will not avail him long. 


a 4. A highly interesting debate on Indian matters recently took place 
q | in Parliament. Dr, Rutherford, who has just returned 
| Comments on the recent to England after having personally observed the situ- 
State om lean matters ation in indie mores pe ap weg to the address and 

* suggested the establishment of an Imperial Duma for 

FEE SEES Ti Tndlia. Now, as Dr. Rutherford must have known 

how distasteful such a proposal would be to the English people and to Parlia- 

ment, one is constrained to say that the whole affair was merely a trick of 

British statesmen to throw dust into the eyes of the Indians. This suspicion is 

confirmed by the fact that Dr. Rutherford withdrew his amendment after 

Mr. Morley had concluded his speech expressing his hollow sympathy towards 

India. In view of the clearly demonstrated policy of the present Ministry not 

to grant the least real concession to India, it.is difficult to believe that those, who 

pring forward a proposal like that of granting a Duma to India, can have any 

sincere intention in doing so, If any English statesman thinks that a proposal! 

like the above would quiet the people of India he is labouring under a 

delusion. No Indian attaches any considerable importance to incidents 

like the above. Tbere may be many who will outwardly thank Dry. 
Rutkerford for his action, but in their heart of hearts they will remain as 
discontented as before. ‘Che only way of keeping the Indians contented js 

to grant them political rights. English statesmen should rest. assured that 
x vague expressions of sympathy will no longer deceive the Indian people. 
While Mr, Morley, Dr. Rutherford, Sir H. Cotton and others ‘are lavish in 
their expressions of sympathy towards India, the authorities on the: spot 
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are engaged in prosecuting Indian journalists for sedition, spreading dis- 
content throughout the country and devising plans for gagging the Indian 
Press. Was*it not then impudent on Mr. Morley’s part to talk about 
‘his sympathy for India? Was it in the public interest that Sessions 
Judgés were recently prohibited from commenting on the doings of the 
Police? Isit ‘by such acts that the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy mean to show their sympathy for India? What steps were 
taken by Lord Minto anent the improper acts done by the Police at Mymen- 
sing beyond referring the matter to-the local authorities? Is this policy 
likely to remove popular discontent? In short, we assure Mr. Morley and 
his subordinates in India that all their talk about sympathy for India will 
not in the least lessen the discontent prevailing in this country, so long as the 
officials. continue to harass the people, 


5. “Last night’s discussion in the Commons elicited an important pro- 
nouncement from Mr. Morley, which will cause. 


Neo pega on ats, atiey’s indignation and disappointment among all classes of 
‘refusal to advise the repea . . rT: ° 
of Regulation III of 1813. the Indian subjects of His Majesty Edward VII. 


by mi , Reuter cables that in reply to a further question 
ma Sager ag dire Mr, Morley declined to advise the repelbot Weaale- 
_ tion ITT of 1818...... Whatever the apologists of the 

dreadful Regulation may say, the people of India, at any rate, will never be | 
convinced that it is not an iniquitous instrument in the hands of the autooracy. 
Even in the memorable age of Louis XIV lettres de catchet were universally 
condemned, and the British people had the great Habeas Corpus Act as a buckler 
against all illegal attacks on their personal liberty. If after more than a century 
of sovereignty over India and more than fifty years of absolute peace, an enlight- 
ened Radical like Mr. Morley deems it necessary to retain in the hands of Gov- 
ernment so dangerous and wtn-British an instrument of persecution as the 
Regulation of 1818, then the least we can say is that it is not at all com- 
plimentary. What was justifiable in 13518, when the Paz Britannica was 
scarcely established, cannot now be made even to seem so by any sophistry or 
special pleading........... It must also not be forgotten that the arbitrary 
powers already possessed by Government have been largely enhanced by 
further repressive legislation, Mr, Morley had an opportunity, not only to 
remove a repugnant regulation but also to vindicate the name of - British 
justice. He has, however, lost the opportunity and another may not occur— 
who knows for how long? And inthe meanwhile such swords of Damocles 


ever hanging over the people’s heads cannot but add to the soreness of popular 
feeling.” 


6.- “Let us ask ourselves what brought about the compromise in the 


Transvaal... ... We do not accept the belief that 

Somenesia on ie Tdi the Premier, the :Colonial Secretary and the Indian 
“Tensevaat Government and secretary of State exerted their powers in the righteous 
the Indians in the Transvaal. Cause oft the Indians. The Government of India were 
Patriot (12), 8th Feb.; politically powerless to defend their subjects outside 
Jain re SA . — India........... The grim determination of the Indians 
(83) on ib. snot to submit to the laws of the Transvaal and the 

er. whole-hearted response that Moslem and Hindu Indi 
gave to their cries for help conspired to make the Liberal Government perceive 
the danger looming on the horizon. We can picture to ourselves the 
Imperial Government placing all the arguments conjured up by the spectacle 
of an inimical India, united to a man, for the consideration of the ‘Transvaal 
Government, and piteously appealing to the Colonials not to hasten the dis- 
memberment of the Empire by a decade. Here then is the efficacy of the 
weapon of passive resistance proved to the hilt. We are sure no 
educated Indian, who takes an intelligent and active interest in the politics of the 
country, doubts its efficacy......... Our countrymer. in South Africa call it a 
compromise, because all their grievances are not redressed but only the operation 
of the most insulting and humiliating- clauses of the law has been suspended. 
sisesesee At behoves them, therefore, to continue the agitation till all their griev- 
ances are redressed... ...... ‘They should not rest content till they are placed 
‘on an equal footing with the white settlers. They are as much British 
con 2339—4 3 
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+ Colonials, : and: eertainiy. more highly. civilised 
n ‘motiey,.crowd of all .possible hues, white, ned, 
On sg domiciled in South Africa, Our countrymen. in 
id make a'tabular statementjof alljtheir grievances and solemaly. 
eS then, even at.the risk.of going to jail, just as.they did with the 
t grievance. Awakened India will surely back them up, and help them 
to boycott and such other weapons of constitutional agitation. We rest 
ip the Woes that they will not fail to utilise awakened India for their purposes,” 
n meus, writer in the Jain. Véjaya.exhorts the Jains to profit by the 
__ ae esson. roism and self-sacrifice taught by Mr. Gandhi. and other Tndian 
er eaders in the Transvaal... He mourns that no. Jain should yet have come 
aa foewagd: to,.prevent the desecration of Sametshikhar. He urges his brethren to 
| send agents to England inorder to enlist the sympathies of Parliameng 
and the British nation, The Mahi Kantha Gazette writes:—The success 
of Mr. Gandhi has {proved tothe world that in spite of her poverty Mother 
‘Ind is not ye: bankrupt of men of the type of li Arjuna, Drona and 


others, and that a time will come again when her sons will repeat the mighty 
deeds of these heroes of old.] 


7. “Whatever differences of opinion there might be about the general 
a i nature of Lrrd Curzon’s Viceroyalty,.on one point 
et ; Pitts srpsdtton against al] will agree, viz., that he succeeded in an. excep- 
; | the wy Kite. r06);'190 tional degree in preserving peace on the Frontier..,,... 
cu Shi Feb, Eng. nite He seemed to have won the confidence of almost all 
| the tribes; and for nearly ten years there has been 
‘complete peace. This may, indeed, be said to be a ip es in Frontier history. 
After a decade of perfect quiet the Frontier is again disturbed and a punitive 
foree will at once be despatched against the Zakka Khels.......... It appears 
that the Zakka Khels have made no less than eleven predatory incursions 
‘into British territory, and their impudence. has gone so far that they actually 
made mischief in Peshawar itself. An expedition, therefore, seems to be quite 
‘necessary. That the Zakka Khels will be severely and swiftly punished goes 
without saying. But the danger lies in the possibility of other tribes 
making common cause with the one attacked; and then what at first seems 
like a mere military parade becomes a regular campaign. We hope there will 
be no complications and that the trouble will soon end. Another consideration 
isthe Amir of Afghanistan.......... We trust nothing will be done to offend 
our late guest. A serious departure has this time been taken by the Military 
authorities, and it is announced that the ubiquitous press correspondent will 
not be allowed to accompany the expedition. One can easily trace in this the 
iron hand of Lord Kitchener. This announcement naturally imparts an air 
of mystery to the whole affair, but let us hope that there is realiy nothing 
in it and that the cloud on the Frontier will soon disappear.” [In a 
subsequent issue the'paper adds :—*“ Government have done well in promptiy 
disowning all idea of any ‘forward’ movement, and giving an assurance 
that it is but a punitive expedition and nothing more. This assurance is most 
welcome, for all these Frontier movements are, in the light of past experience, 
looked upon with the greatest suspicion as the thin end of the WEdZE.....ceeee 
‘The destruction of crops and cattle and wholesale annihilation of villages in 
those bleak regions of the Himalayas somehow leave a bad taste in the mouth. 

ie | Let the tribes be punished by all means, but not in this inhuman manuer,’’] 


*8. “The Zakka Khel expedition has already been decided upon and 
| ie uuaé (98). “16h Feb, planned and the composition of the field force for 
; : Bog, cols (°9), operations against Zakka Khel Afridis determined. 
| The ostensible object is to intlict summary punish- 

ment upon the tribesmen who are reported to have committed many outrages 

on the border. ‘The transfrontier politics of Simla have never been above 

suspicion in the past. ‘The punitive force, we are told, will move with remark- 

eae . able quickness when once itis ordered to mobilise. But the further -eryptic 
Bsa announcement that ‘it is also’ intended in a measure to test the perfection of 
ae ey Lord Kitchener’s recent army reorganisation’ throws a side-light upon the 
motive springs of this transfrontier movement.......... The expedition i is said to 
bea strictly punitive one and is not expécted to take longer than a week, unless 


al 


- something unforeseen occors. ‘There lies the whole rub, and it may. be that 
the country will have to await and pay dearly for these unforeseen contingencies. 
Weicannot but disapprove of the decision of the Military authorities preventing 
preas- correspondents from accompanying the expedition. The Zakka Khels 
will never be able to relate to the world their story of the forthcoming military 


operations, Warfare even between civilised nations, more or less equally. 


balanced in their resources and strength, is a shocking affair,and'it is certain to 
be much. more so when one party is so ill equipped, as the Zakka Khels would 
be found to be. Official political and military history is nowhere absolutely 
reliable, and it is independent press correspondents alone who will be able to 
exercise a wholesome restraining influence upon the character of the intended 
operations, Fierce tribesmen can learn very little from the reports of press 
correspondents to the detriment of the intended operations, and we hope that 
the representatives of at least some independent English papers will be able to 
accompany the éxpedition,”’ 


9. “We have seen Peo Morley in many capacities since he became 

| ecretary of State for India, as a coercionist, as a 
a Cie, eng ey kgm retrograde reformer, as an upholder of the doctrine 
of * settled facts,’ as a blind worshipper of the man 
on the spot ; but the latest character in which he reveals himself as a trans- 
frontier aggressor is hard to beat. We remember Mr. Morley as a strong 
opponent of the ‘ forward’ policy ; we recall with asigh some of the fiery speeches 
which he delivered against the new departure from the policy of Sir John Law; 
rence, the policy of masterly inactivity, in 1897 when the Chitral expedition was 
in progress. We recall the memorable comparison which he instituted between 
the rake’s progress and Indian Military policy. And we find him to-day in the 


self-same capacity of a rake spending the hard-won tax-payers’ money on fire ' 


‘works on the frontiers! ‘l'wo years’ harness at the India Office has wrought 
-wonderful changes, and who can deny that after all men are but the creatures of 
circumstances and politics are only a game for men with pliant consciences. The 
Zakka Khels had committed eleven serious raids, said Mr. Morley in the House 
of Commons, and in full circumstantial detail he enumerated their acts of 
blood-shed and plunder. ‘Ten raids he was apparently willing to tolerate, but the 


eleventh was the last straw that broke the camel’s back.......... It would 


be more honest to say that it would take two winters to subdue the enemy 
if he is to be effectively subdued. ‘The Zakka Kehels are of all Afridis 
the bravest and most pugnacious. They were the last to submit after the 
Tirah expedition. And they have got warning sufficiently in advance, and 
are preparing in dead earnest for a struggle, having sent their women and 
children away from the plains, There is no mention of the probable cost, 
but it does not matter, as it is the Indian tax-payer who pays............. 
Experience does not tell us that it will be possible to punish suck a 
strong and numerous people without lavish expenditure, while we may ask 
whether we have ever succeeded in punishing the Frontier tribes at all? 
Did we ever succeed in our innumerable expeditions against the Swats, the 
Wazaris, the Afridis or the Chitralis? You can kill a few hundreds, render 
a numerous body of wcmen and children homeless, but the ill-will remains. 
Eminent Frontier officers have always warned us that by our presistent quarrels 
with these hardy tribesmen, who love nothing better than their liberty, we stand 
a serious chance of making them our. permanent enemies.......... We have 
little hesitation in ascribing this expedition to the desire of Frontier officers to 
train themselves for mountain wariare in the event of a foreign attack.” {In 
its issue of the 15th the paper writes:— “Why should it have been necessary 
at all, one wonders, to exclude the representatives of the press from the 
expedition for the punishment of the Zakka Khels,............ The reasons 
which might bave justified a gag onthe press in a Russo-Japanese or an 
Anglo- Boer War cannot exist in the case of a punitive expedition against a 
small tribe. What then a the reasons be? Remembering that Lord 
Kitchener was very jealous of press representatives in the avenging 
expedition against the Mahdi od. remembering the deeds done during | ‘the 
course of that unrelentingly bloody expedition, would it be uncharitable to 
suppose that the present Commander-in-Chief in India would very much like the 
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ee a ee horus. 

ae ot ponianent tog on without any embarrassing comments by press eepens 
ae Be alg ; pntatives itive. expedition can mean nothing but deuleiien des- 
a of oF aie and: burning of villages. The Zakka Khels are to be taught 
ey A pt they would neverforget. And the work is to be done as quickly as 
Ne Rae possible. That-is\ the determination on one side. On the other side, there is 
~~... & wild: mountain tribe composed of spirits untamed and untameable. Under 
“hess circumstances jthe‘\absence of representatives of the press would, we 
believe,-lead tothe removal of the only salutary check possible on soldiers let’ 
pres on a punitive expedition.” | 


ae at i» 10. Bulers and officials should take a lesson from the recent sad tragedy 
Be in Portugal. They ought to understand that terrible 
Lessons to. be learnt by consequences always result from a neglect, to cul- 
those in anthority from the tivate friendly relations with the subjects and from 
tragedy in Portugal. forage wees. Pr -nanag th eae aay ape 
Réjasthén (90), 8th Feb. ; & polcy Oo! grinding Own the peopie wi 6 Durden 
Navséri Patrika (85) 9th Of excessive taxation. The watchword . of the 


ie ao _ 'Feb.; Jatm (182), 9th Feb.; Portuguese Government was “ high-handedness’’. 


as papeneateh: C38} tn The Indian Government are at present also drifting 
eo aig in the same direction, as is sufficiently proved by the 


repressive measures introduced in the course of 
the last two years, the increasing burden of taxation, and the monstrous 
distinctions made between the white and black skin in the administra- : 
tion of justice. Government themselves have to admit the existence 
7 of dissatisfaction and. political unrest in the country. They ought, 
therefore, to take a lesson from the Portuguese tragedy. The Nationalists 
who have recently sprung up in India are in no way inferior to the Socialists 
of Europe, whose aim it is to do away with the nuisance of oppressive rulers, 
' The Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act has rendered the formation of secret 
societies a possibility, while the occurrences at the Surat Congress have clearly 
demonstrated the rising strength of the Nationalist party. It would be 
| advisable, therefore, for Government to give up their present repressive 
policy and to attend to the popular demands. [The Navsdri Patrika makes 
- - similar comments, warning the Native Princes against the dangers of high- 
handedness and a neglect of the complaints of the people, and adds :—The 
British Government, too, would be mistaken if through over-confidence in its 
. military prowess, it holds the Indian nation to be beneath contempt. The 
Jain writes :—Thanks tthe teachings of our religion there is no possibility 
of any Indian assassinating his ruler. It should not, however, cause surprise ~ 
if, in the remote future, such hellish practices gain a footing in India, 
as the result of our intercourse with the Western nations. It is not, there- 
fore, right for our wise and benign Government to turn a deaf ear to our 
reasonable demands. The Dnydnottejak writes :—While expressing our sorrow 
at the terrible murders in Portugal, we would at the same time beg of our 
Native Princes not to be mere puppets in the hands of their Ministers or to 
oppress their subjects. The Gujardt writes:—It is the divine power of the 
Hindu religion which has kept us from such follies, But patience has its 
limits. Government have of late been to» hard on the people, and if Anarchists 
spring up and the lives of officials are exposed to danger, they will have none 
but themselves to thank for it. | 


_ 11. Referring to gel ar srnages cir of the King of Portugal and the con- 

a usion prevailing in that country, the dArunodaya 
Areantage (105), 9th Feb. a :-—Tyrannical rulers te to learn a lesson 
| from the history of Portugal. lt may not be wrong to assume that God 
ei. | must have brougbt about the terrible tragedy which recently occurred in Portu- 
i | gal, with the express object of giving a warning to those rulers who believe 
that they can act as they like on the strength of their power and keep their 
subjects under restraint by means of the sword. Democratic ideas are making 
slow but steady progress among the people of all countries in the world. 
Under these circumstances, if those rulers, who want to make their own will 
ee cs a law unto the people and to suppress their ideas about liberty by resorting to 
i such repressive measures as deportations, press prosecutions, imprisonment, 
ae \ ‘secret Police, the knot of the Russian Cossacks, confiscation of printing presses, 
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prohibition of meetings, &c., fail to take.a warning and grant proper rights to 
the people, they will only have themselves to blame if a revolution like that in 
Russia or Portugal were to occur in their dominions, 


12. Count Tolstoi sympathises from the bottom of his heart with all 
oppressed nationalities and-despises tyrants. He holds* 
Count Tolstoi’s opinion that there should be no tyranny in the world and that 
about tyrants and the best the affairs ot the world should be managed on the | 
way for a fallen nation to ee per ia 

ee Tag oy sagt ay principles of peace, justice and equality. He says 
Kal (125), 14th Feb. that the days of tyranny are numbered, though the 
tyrant may be unaware of it until his rule actually 

receives a shock, ‘The tyrant is ignorant of the fact that he is treading upon 
the natural rights of the people and goes on extorting money from them, 
Tolstoi says that tyrants are devoid of all morality and that only moral lepers 
are at present the rulers of mankind and responsible leaders of Parliaments. | 
It is impossible, in his opinion, to feel anything but contempt for them. We 
should prepare ourselves to fight against their tyrannical institutions, which are 
at the root of all human misery. ‘There is an easy way out of the meshes of 
tyrants. We should beself-reliant and sever ourselves completely from Govern- - 
ment, We should never look up to Government for assistance in the work 
. of national regeneration. <A fallen nation should have full confidence in its! 
Own powers and work out its salvation by its own unaided efforts. 


13. Humanity and patriotism are two of the noblest impulses of the> 


Hemeaity coves Patelo- human mind, yet the one is often found in real life to 


ati be antagonistic to the other. In international deal-. 
Vande Mataram (109), 9th. ings humanity clashes with patriotism. The European 
Feb. races, in their dealings with one another in war as 


well as in peace, are generally fair and humane, but as soon as the artificial 
boundaries are passed, the instincts of humanity are thrown to the winds. Goaded | 
by patriotism, they do not scruple to slaughter thousands of human beings, 
This is the effect of the teaching which makes difference of colour or religion the 
basis of morality, rightandduty. This cannot happen in Asia, where all varieties 
of complexion are to be found and the Asiatics do not cast aside their religious 
teachings, pledges and traditions with the facility of the Europeans, It seems to 
be the opinion of Evropeans that though patriotism is a virtue in Europe, it is not 
soin India. The Europeans think that to encourage patriotism in India is to inflict . 
loss on the Europeans living there, and on this account they are seeking to crush 
our national movement. In the struggle initiated by Europeans between huma- 
nity and patriotism the duty of our people is clear. The call of patriotism, 
which has led the white races to feel a brotherhood in the presence of the 
dark races, should guide us along the road by which we are to advance. 
The white races, although ready when opportunity presents itself to fly at each 
other’s throats, combine in face of a “yellow” or ‘* black peril.” Asia, 
however divided it may be by religion, want of intercourse, etc., has to combine 
for its own security against the white oppressors. Patriotism cannot be 
imparted to crores of men. A common danger, it is true, may lead them to 
make common cause ior a time, but such union does nof last long: Patrio-— 
tism, therefore, should begin with families, villages and districts. When the 
Kauravas were surprised and taken prisoners by the Gandbarvas, Yudhisthir 
caused them to berescued by hisown brothers, If this example had been 
followed by the Kshatriyas in the succeeding ages, it would have become im- 
possible for foreigners to conquer India, If, after the sufferings endured for 
so many centuries, we sacrifice patriotism for humanity, it would bea wild 
dream to bring about national life based not on mutual love but on hatred of 
foreigners, We cannot be said to possess patriotism so long as we do not 
consider our countrymen and ourselves as members of one family. Every 
nation aspiring for independence must possess this true patriotism, Nothing 
but patriotism can bring a nation safe through the troubles which it has to 
undergo, We must remember that oppressors - possess not even a particle of 
humanity. ‘l'rue heroism consists only in sacrificing one’s life for liberty and 
justice. Evenour Rishis have said *‘ A fighter for justice becomes a hero— 
such is the decree of the Shastras.” 
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. oe Ta view of the recent ott | in the National Congress, it would “be 
atin . ‘inferesting to review the various opinions which 
r review of tho srion characterise the different political parties in the 
PiKeeer (128), Mth Me Feb. country. Before entering upon such a review, it may 
Ons be remarked that Jove of liberty being innate in the 
voor mind, no one, and Jeast of all those whose minds have become liberalised 
by western education, would bear to see the management of their affairs in the 
hands of aliens without their consent. Our rulers are not unware of the 
growth of love of liberty amongst their Indian subjects, and they are conscious ” 
‘that it must ultimately result in.a narrowing down of the extensive powers now 
exercised by the bureaucracy. They are, however, trying to put off that day 
by resorting to high-handed measures. ‘They imagine that the people are 
bound to accept with thankfulness whatever trivial concessions are granted 
to them, and there are some persons amongst ourselves who echo these senti- 
ments and desire that our people should not advance an inch beyond this point. 
The bureaucracy looks upon these people alone as really loyal, and the distribu- 
tion of public honours and titles is accordingly confined to this class. There 
is another class of persons a little in advance of the above, who: would severely 
criticise the existing system of administration with a view to induce our rulers to 
remedy its defects, but they are not prepared to go further than this. Then there 
are others who declare the granting of secardjya as enjoyed by the self-govern- 
ing British Colonies to India as the only means by which the present system of 
administration can be purged of its defects, but for securing this kind of swardjya 
they look up to the favour of the rulers and their sense of justice. <A third 
class of politicians deem the achievement of swardjya as the first step towards 
independence and are prepared to secure it by pursuing a policy of passive 
resistance. This class is not prepared to ignore the fact that love of liberty 
is inberent in the human mind, and is prepared to take advantage of the 
sentiment for encouraging the people. to achieve the political advancement of 
the country. There is yet another party of Indian politicians, who advocate 
complete and unrestricted autonomy for India, but their number is at present 
extremely limited. It may be pointed out here that a similar gradation 
characterises the attitude of our rulers towards the Indian political movement. 
There are those, and their number is the largest, who hold that the Indians 
must accept British rule without any complaint or grumbling. Secondly there 
are those who desire to maintainthat rule intact but at the same time wish that 
the foreigner’s’voke should not press too heavily on the necks of the subject popu- 
lation. ‘Those who favour the granting of swardjya to the different constituent 
members of the empire for the sake of its stability form the next class, but their 
number is very limited, while the last class consists of those political philoso- 
phers who, taking their stand on the principle that independence alone makes 
for human happiness, do not like to see any nation under the sway of another. 
These different shades of opinions must as a matter of fact be practically 
influencing one another in Indian politics, But if the welfare of the people 
be the sole object kept in view by all the different parties, there is reason to 
believe that these interacting influences will result in substantial good to the 
country. | 


15. “The fact isthe Liberals are gsnerally liberal in giving away the 
rights both of themselves and of others; they are 
Liberals alleged to be res- weak-minded cowards devoid of any real statesman- 


nsible for more political 
mischief than Conservatives. ship. We have no hesitation in say ing that if we 


Surya Prakdsh (8°), 8th- study history carefully we shall find that India has 
Feb., Eng. cols. received greater benefits from t!e Conservative Goy- 


ernment than from the Liberal. We find that it 
was the Liberals who had tu imprison Parnell, and to wage war upon Arabi 
Pasha and occupy Egypt. It was they whose senseless and tactless declamations 
against Turkey drove her into the arms of Germany......... It was the selfish 
licy of these Liberals that drove poor Shere Ali into the arms of Russia and 
necessitated the last Afghan war. Indians, do not put faith in the Liberals who 
are visionary doctrinaires, but trust the Conservatives who are men of sound 
and robust common sense.” 


‘ 
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16. The Bhdla, after giving a detailed account of the overthrow of 
| Afzulkhan by Shivaji, thus apostrophizes the latter :— 
| Alleged unworthiness of Q Shivaji! how can I do justice to your incomparable 
the present day descendants valour and the matchless presence of mind displayed 
of Shivaji. by tn haf he f f Pratépead 
Bhala (110), 11th Feb. y you on the plain before the fort of Pratapgad ? 
: As you were an incarnation ot the god Shiva and as 
such possessed Divine lustre, there was nothing extraordinary in your having 
destroyed such an insignificant wretch as Afzulkhan. By facing dangers like 
the above on several occasions, you and your brave Maratha warriors founded 
the Hindu empire. But where is that empire now? How poignant must be 
your grief in your heavenly abode on seeing the decay of that empire caused 
by the conduct of your unworthy descendants! How cowardly, how selfish 
and how silly have we become, though we have constantly before our eyes 
hundreds of places that witnessed your prowess, self-sacrifice and love of liberty! 
Therefore, O Shivaji, look graciously upon your descendants and kindle in 
them the flame of bravery, self-sacrifice and manliness. 


*17,. ‘Oh, those eternal Viceregal tours and their extravagant charges ! 
Times out of number these have been the scheme of 

_ Complaint aboutthe grow- much honest criticism, of virtuous indignation, aye 
ba charges of Viceregal of scathing denunciation, not only in the Press and 
Kaiser-ieHind (30), 16th in the Council but even on the floor of the House 
Feb., Eng, cols. of Commons. JBut all the same they are annually 
: undertaken, regardless of public condemnation. 
The Indian Daily News has taken up the parable this time an1 indites 
severe comments on the growing charges. At the beginning of the regime 
of the paragon Viceroy these stood at 2°65 lakhs. At its close they 
mounted to 4 lakhs or over 50 per cent. But even those figures are 
surpassed. In 1905-06 they rose to 7°87 lakhs!! Evidently, it seems that 
there is no limit to the height they may still mount to! What a commentary 
is this on Viceregal extravagance and the so-called ‘economic conscience’ 
of our rulers! ‘No wonder,’ says Max ‘that if any well grounded scheme 
for the improvement of the general administration or the amelioration of the — 
lot of the half-starved peasant is brought forward, much regret is expressed that 
no public funds are available for the purpose; but only let some scandalous 
and wasteful proposal be made for the personal comfort of a Governor and the 
money is ladled out from the coffers of the State in handfuls. Nero fiddled, 
while Rome was burning. Government Houses are erected while ryots are 


starving.’ ”’ 


18. ‘ Will the punkha and other coolies of India never cease to have 

: enlarged spleens? Will not Providence specially 

Comments on the resultof ordain that the spleen of no Indian coolie shall hence- 
tho trial of Mr. Sunder, Set- forth be enlarged. Until some such dispensation is 


ffi 5 bunds, . , i 
ei paypal aig 36 ie,i}, Obtained from the Most High, there is not, we fear, 


ofa enclia, any chance of native coolies not being prematurely 
Sdnj Vartaman (36), 14th Jaunched into eternity by irascible, intemperate and 
Feb., Eng. cols. dare-devil Englishmen. News of the death of coolies 


from so-called enlarged spleens has now become 
a chronic condition of Indian life. Really the whole subjéct is disgusting, 
News comes from Calcutta of fresh tragedy of this sort. One Mr. Sunder, 
a Settlement Officer, in a fit of anger, kicked a poor coolic who died immediately 
afterwards, The trying Magistrate, a European, of course, found him guilty 
of causing simple hurt and fined him Rs. 10! If ‘simple hurt’ causes deatA,. 
what would ‘grievous hurt’ do? But comment on such nauseating cases is 
useless. Mr. Morley and Lord Minto have been very busy enacting new 
repressive measures for Indians. Why not pass a law to the effect that no 
coolie or native, who has been kicked by a European and dies subsequently, 
can be considered to havedied of an ‘enlarged spleen’? But that would 
be, in Honest John’s opinion, like asking for the moon and so innocent coolies 
must continue to have enlarged spleens and dis at the hands of Europeans, 
And they talk of unrest! We wonder there ’is so little of it.”’ 


—_ 
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is “allorsd’ 40 point to meagre telegraphic accounts to hand it seems to have 
possibility of a recon.” been a success, It was well known that forsome time 
; vi rates and. past earnest efforts were being made to effect a com- 
4 . . . 
romise between the Moderates and the Extremists. 
mo. a Rows cols, | gh many doubted the success of these efforts, 
Be PEO RMA POTTY there was every ground to hope that the rift in the 
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ru Leaders of both the'parties were present at the Confer- 
“ence and the gathering of delegates was very large. The President in his 
imaugural'speech had already pooh-poohed the idea of swardjya without the 
Empire, and this was the point round which the battle raged long and fiercely,in 
the Subjects Committee, The venerable Surendranath Bannerji, however, made 
& glorious stand and by the power of his eloquence won over even Mr. Arabinda 
‘Ghose. And so the resolution about Sicardjya, as passed at the Calcutta Congress, 
was unanimously accepted. Thus all has ended well, and we heartily con- 
 gratulate both the Moderates and Extremists of Bengal for the good sense and 
patriotism they have shown in the present emergency.......... The Bengalis 
have proved that a compromise is not impossible, that a common platform, on 
which Moderates and Extremists alike can meet without loss of dignity, can 
be manufactured out of the wreck of the Surat Congress.......... If the people 
of the other provinces fail to take to heart the moral of the Pabna Conference, 
they would be failing in the most sacred duty they owe to the motherland. 
Then, indeed, they would be truly ‘irreconcilable. As for Bombay, her 
trial is near at hand. Our Provincial Conference will be held at Dhulia next 
‘month. We hope the happy story of Pabna will be repeated there.” 
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20. In the course of its third article on the reconstruction of the Congress 
A scheme for the reconstrne- the Indian Social Reformer writes :—“ Proscription 
tion of the Indian National must be dismissed altogether as a means of preserving 
Congress. continuity of policy in the reconstituted Congress. 
Indian Social Reformer (4), The process is a hateful one, and the ‘exercise of the 
emir hare power of proscription. isa certain source of demoralis- 
ation. Besides, it is wastefulness to exclude a person totally from a national 
institution, when all that is necessary is to keep him from using his position 
to drag it beyond its allotted orbit or to wreck it. The signing of the 
creed is something; but it is not enough, in view especially of the 
genius for interpretation possessed by some of our Extremist friends, to 
ensure the safety of the Congress from the violence of partisanship. The creed 
must be worked out in the very constitution of the movement, in the arrange- 
ment and classification of its work, and in the disposition of its centres 
of energy., ‘The creed of the Congress amounts to this that, while the Congress 
reserves to itself the full right of demanding changes in the machinery and 
measures of Government, it does not claim—in fact it entirely repudiates—the 
right of attempting to improve the administration, assuming such improvement 
were possible, by the substitution of an indigenous government in the place of 
British rule. Criticisms of the system, not of the character of the administra- 
tion, and of its mieasures are withia the rightful province of the Congress. One 
of the sections*will be devoted to investigations in the system of the Administra- 
tion for the time being and to the suggestion and formulation of reforms in it. 
- Every member who has any ideas on the subject will be assigned to this section ; 
and if in any one year the members of one of tlie sections do not see. 
their way to come to a conclusion on the subjects which fall within its 
scope, they will continue the discussion in the next year and not break 
up the whole Congress. The division of the Congress into sections will, besides 
ing other advantages of a positive character, localise differences and 
vent them from developing into a chasm, extending to the whole length. 
and breadth of the Congresss programme. This will not prevent, of course, 
>. ~+=Mr, Tilak from storming the platform, but Mr. Tilak must recognise by this 
= \ time that he is impossible in any constitutional movement. There is another 
a ) , 4 
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advantage in transacting the business of the Congress in sections. The 
exigencies of the present arrangement necessitate the assignment of sub- 
jects to speakers and speakers to subjects, in entire disregard of their interests, 
‘qualifications and even capacity. Mr. L. R. Gokhale has_ tabulated 
the speakers at twenty Congresses and the subjects they spoke on, in his 
compilation of Congress Resolutions, and it can be easily seen that, while some 
discrimination was exercised in the earlier years of the Congress in the choice 
of speakers and subjects, latterly this important work has been donein a 
ridiculously haphazard manner. It is strange but true that the Congress has 
never yet heard a speech on finance from Mr. Gokhale or on municipal 
government from Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, while it has had the doubtful 
advantage of being harangued and amused by scores of utterly obscure 
‘orators on these subjects. Under the suggested plan, there will at least be 
greater chances of hearing eminent Congressmen on subjects which they 
have most studied. There will also be an indu@ement to young politicians 
to devote themselves to the study of some particular subject, as the 
best means of making their name in the Congress and the country. 
In the hotch-potch of Congress business as transacted hitherto, there was no 
inducement to any one to think or to study. A contemporary points out that 
the absence of occasions for the display of popular enthusiasm is a draw- 
back to our scheme. We recognise that some emotional element is necessary to 
keep up the popular character of the Congress, and itis for this purpose 
that we provided that the Presidential address will be delivered at a general 
gathering. Asa matter of fact, even as the Congress was hitherto conducted, 
after the Presidential address had been delivered, the attendance, especially of 
visitors, generally fell off and had to be maintained by sandwiching a notable 
speaker in the midst of a multitude of politicians dealing in platitudes. 
In providing for popular enthusiasm, we ought not to overlook the claims of 
popular political education. ‘The significance of the happenings at Surat is 
that the Congress has failed as an organ for educating the people in the 
metiiods of constitutional agitation. The whole aim of our proposals is that 
it should be strengthened on its educative side. The collection and classifica- 
tion of facts, the precise statement of conclusions, freedom from exaggeration | 
and sensationalism are not qualities which come naturally to the young 
Indian or, for the matter of that, to the young Englishman. We have every 
sympathy with the desire to make the Congress as representative as it is 
possible to make it under the circumstances, But every representative system 
is judged by its capacity to send to the councils of the country responsible men ; 
and a representative system, which can be easily manipulated for the advance- 
ment of irresponsible men, fails to fulfil the very first idea of representation. 
The greater elaboration of the work of the Congress which will follow as the 
result of its division into sections will go a great way towards taking off the 
edge of irresponsibility from those who have been brought up in the belief 
that enthusiasm was all that was wanted in delegates to the Congress. We 
cannot do without enthusiasm, but we shall have it harnessed to practical 
work.”’ ri 


21. ‘The Surat correspondent of the Gurjar Kesari writes :—Since the 
splitin the Congress camp in December last the 
id voond = me Surat local pahoneyes bave formed themselves into an 
tla: sage a mae association, and are working with great energy and 
sa Kesart (704), 18th onthusiasm. ‘To keep ‘the public of Surat ‘f to 
the mark in respect of politics, they have been hold- 
ing their meetings on every Sunday, at which public lectures are delivered. 
On the last three occasions Messrs. ‘I'hakor, Pandit and Dayabhai respectively 
addressed large crowds on “ Parallels in Politics,’ ‘‘ Boycott’ and “ The evil 
effects of inaction on the Indians.”’ It is gratifying that the attendance at these 
- weekly gatherings is constantly on the increase. The Surat Nationalists’ Asso- 
ciation bas also been consulted by the Dhulia Reception Committee of the 
Provincial Conference on the subject of the drafting of resolutions and the 
choice of President. 
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orrespondent from Sitsi (Kdnara) writes to the Mahrdtta :—‘* Will 
A PRRIE 6051 1 kindly’ give publicity to the following few 
a Jines and bring the inconvenience and trouble caused 
to the people to the notice of the authorities? The 
stringent. provisions of the Arms Act and the jealous 
eye kept by the Police over those possessing arms 
mags ey even with a license often subjects the possessor of 
ceases 6 TERE the license to trouble at the hands of the Police, 
No doubt in ‘these days of British administration one can pass without much 
fear of being robbed from one end of the country to the other; but that 
does not make him safe at all times and in all places, especially in the 
infested parts of the country like Dhdrwdr and a part of the Kanara District, 
which abound in thick forests. Often one’s life is in great danger at the hands 
of wild beasts. Instances are not far to seek. 1 myself had an occasion to go 
on business to Yell4pur and® encountered a fierce tiger lying across the highway. 
The noise made by my cart aroused the slumbering brute which fortunately 
‘walked away slowly and gravely into the adjoining jungle without thinking of 
attacking the pair of bullocks yoked to the cart and the persons seated within if. 
Again, during the last plague exodus a fierce tiger thought of taking up quarters 
‘in a hut close to my dwelling. People assembled, a few to satisfy their 
‘curiosity and others with the intention of driving it out intothe jungle. 
‘But alas, where was the gun to shoot it? It could not be procured before the 
‘Police were apprised of the danger and requested to hasten to the spot 
with their arms. ‘Lhe Police sent word to the only European official then within 
reach; there was n0 alternative for the owner or the people except to wait in 
fear of being attacked by the fierce animal at any moment, By the time 
the European official arrived with bis gun and shot the tiger, it was 6 P. m., 
up to which time the inmates of the house were starving. if there had been 
‘asingle gun in the possession of the residents the trouble would have heen 
ended by the tiger shot being dead on the spot. If the European official had 
not been present at the time, as often happens, the position of the inmates of 
the house and their neighbours could be better imagined than described. 
The district rourd about Sirsi abounds in garaen lands yielding cardamom 
and betel-nuts, over and above the paddy fields. The produce of these lands 
is often destroyed by wild animals and monkeys, against the attacks of which 
the poor rayats cannot protect themselves except by the use of fire-arms. ‘The 
protection of the rayats is left to mere chance. Only yesterday just in the 
suburbs of Sirsi town a fierce tiger approached the residence of a big landlord 
and Honorary Magistrate to seek its prey as usual in the cattle-shed. For. 
tunately for the cattle and unfortunately for ‘stripes,’ the wily dog of the 
landlord smelt his approach and ran to the other side of a well, of course 
followed by the tiger. Down fell the tiger in the well, and was killed. The 
number of licenses granted, including those for the protection of crop to the 
-eultivating class, was comparatively small! before it was futher reduced by the 
late Collector. The rayats and other persons requiring arms are on that 
account suffering a good deal. Will the present Collector kindly study the 
problem f ”’ 


23. .“ We believe it is perfectly legitimate for a judicial tribunal to take 
cognisance of the conduct of the parties before it; 
and there can be no doubt that the Police ecan- 
prohibiting strictures on the not claim to be exempted therefrom. ‘The right of a 
Police in the judgments of law court to criticise the conduct of the Police was 
Jaw courts, never questioned during the hundred years of the 


Comments on the orders of 
‘the Government of Bengal 


Mahrdtta (9), Sth Feb, admipistration of justice by British Courts in India. 
But apparently the vulnerable parts of the body of the executive are outgrowing 
‘the raiment of legislative protection, and for the first time a demand has been 
-openly made for exempting the Police from the criticism of the law courts. We 
‘fail to see on what reasonable grounds the demand can be supported. But 
Government have become practically shameless, and we confess to a feeling of 

despair as to the future in this matter. ‘Their sensitiveness in the matter of 


8 


prestige and .their love of privacy have become very morbid indeed, if they 
cannot bear the light that betrays the wrong-doing of their agents. The 
highest Courts inthe Punjé&b and Bengal have recently been moved to interest 
themselves in the matter, and, strange to say, they have all about surrendered to 
the plausible plea that the Police suffer in efficiency-through the open criticism 
of the law courts, and that good-will between the judiciary and the executive is 
thereby endangered. Now, we have no objection to these departments 
linking their souls in friendship; but the arrangement is unfortunately open to 
‘the objection that there is a third party, namely, the public, who have the 
sovereign rights of free citizens and who have, therefore, a right to demand that 
no such unboly alliance shall be formed behind their backs. For what after 
all is it but an unholy alliance ? . And why should there be friendliness between 
the judiciary and the Police any more than between the judiciary and the people ? 
‘The Police are certainly not a more integral part of the body politic than the 
people; and it will be admitted that both the judiciary and the Police exist for 
the people themselves. We do not know how far all the High Courts will 
succumb to the blandishments of their aggressive ally, the Police; we may at 
any rate hope that the last lingering spark of independence in the British 
Courts will not vanish so soon.” 


*24, “In the course of an exceedingly outspoken criticism on the ill-advised 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 16th and ill-considered circular of Sir Andrew Fraser about 
‘ih hel the muzzling of Judges, so far as their judicial obser- 
eer vations on the conduct of the Police are concerned, 
Capital remarks as follows:—‘It is all very well for Sir Andrew Fraser to 
talk about the hasty condemnation or denunciation of the Police; but when 
is the condemnation by the judiciary made? Itis made at the same time as 
the summing-up is made against the prisoner and it is arrived at 
after a consideration of the evidence. If this be haste, then the 
summing-up is open to the same kind of charge. No sensible person would 
wish that the Police should be unfairly criticised or unjustly condemned. And 
by all means let the sweeping general condemnation be ruled out of court. It 
will not help us so much in the discussion of the question. But corrupt Police~ 
men, and lying Policemen, who concoct evidence to obtain convictions, are 
not only intolerable in a civilised community, but their criminality is of a 
kind which, when brought home to them, should be punished with the utmost 
rigour. All and singular, no matter how high or how low such men may be, 
they should be made to feel that if the State confers upon them powers in- 
timately affecting the liberty and often the life of the citizen, the perversion 
of such powers to brutal and wieked ends shall entail a drastic punishment,’ 
Just so. Surely the Policeman is not heaven-born, and because he happens 
to wield his truncheon of petty authority over his fellowmen, he should 
be exempt from the punishment which criminality, that is offence against 
law and justice, entails on each unit of the community. in short, why 
should this Policeman, high or low, be deemed a ‘privileged’ person by Sir 
Andrew Iraser? ‘The days of privileges have long since gone by. These are 
days of reasoned truth and equal rights and privileges, and modern Democracy 
can never tolerate exemption from condign punishment to the so-called 
guardian of the peace who, as Capital observes, lies, fabricates, and perjures 
himself in order to make out his own ease, and, often, to send the innocent 
accused to the prison or the gallows. ‘Sir Andrew Fraser,’ adds Max, ‘ is him- 
self too experienced not to know that of the sum total of criminal irregularities 
committed by the Police in this country, the vast majority go unpunished. 
The law apparently is unable to reach the particular kind of law-breaker 
referred to with anything like the efficiency. which is desirable. It is then 
no wonder that Judges, when such cases reveal their ugliness through the meshes 
of a criminal trial, should deal severely with an evil which is almost as hard to 


capture as the sea-serpent.......-... ‘The entire basis of the letter seems to be’ 


a-desire on the part of the Bengal Government to stop as far as possible public 
criticism on Police action, and whatever His Honour may think to the contrary, 
he may feel quite sure that this will be the people’s interpretation of the 
procedure now inaugurated,’ ” 
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he beauty of SirAndrew Fraser’s cireular re strictures on the Police 
sy i te by the law courts lies in the fact that it has emanated 
Senee: OF 2 >», a cre from the executive and has been supported by the 


Judicial authorities. It is unfortunate for India that 


- 
: 
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a ) ‘the High Courts, which had hitherto been working 
Aindependently, have been turned into the tools of the officials by this resolution, 


‘It should not cause surprise, if, in future, in cases to which Government area 
‘party, the judiciary should be led into deciding in their favour, Time was when 
a Judge of the Bombay High Court had issued a warrant for the arrest of the 
then Governor of Bombay, who, to evade it, had to lie in hiding for a long time, 
in the fort of Bassein. But with the present circular, this noble independence 
of British justice has departed. If there is anything that holds the Police in 
check, it is the fear of the Judges presiding over the law courts, The public 
are guided in the criticisms of the lolice by the strictures of the law courts; 
and it is reckoned to be one of the important duties of Police officers, from 
the highest to the lowest, to see that public opinion doos not go against them, 
The circular will put the Police out of the reach of public criticism. As 
regards confidential reports, there is no guarantee that the Police authorities 
will not try somehow or other to screen their men. The circular furnishes 
One more proof of the justice of the demand of the Indians for the separation 
of executive and judicial functions. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed is also of 
Opinion that the circular does away with the only check on Police high- 
handedness; and that.for the reputation of British justice, if for no other 
reason, it ought to be immediately repealed. | 


26. Leakat Husain is not sorry for the sad fate which has overtaken him in 
_ hisdeclining years. He proudly believes that shackles 
Comments on the sentence are the distinguishing marks of an ardent patriot. If 
passed on Moulvi Leakat he is overwhelmed with sorrow at all, it is only because 
eee sie: teeatinine (60) he will not be able to take part any more in the great 
10th Feb. ’ national work along with his compatriots. His event- 
ful life has probably come to an end as he is scarcely 
expected to survive his sentence of three years. The atmosphere of the place 
where he will lay down his mortal coil will become associated with sacred 
memories. His heart will cease to beat, his voice which enchanted thousands of 
people and held them spell-bound will be heard no more and his fiery eyes will 
close, but his advice to his countrymen wiil still endure and his free soul will 
remain with us to guide us, to fill our hearts with enthusiasm and to lead us on 
toa higher life. This old man, who has bravely faced persecution, nay death, 
with such superhuman courage, will now be considered by the Nationalists as 
one of the greatest patriots that India ever produced, Will his imprisonment 
remove the causes which brought him to this passP Let the advocates of 
repression answer. Such persecutions as his will not fail to appreciably hasten 
the time of the people’s deliverance from bondage. 


27. In India those who labour in the cause of the country are consi- 
| dered the enemies of Government and sent to jail. 
Gujarat (73), 9th Feb. The latest victim isa Muhammadan, Moulvi Leakat 
Hussain, who at the advanced age of 70 has 
been sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. This extreme penalty 
has evidently been awarded out of vindictiveness and not to secure the ends 
of justice. Really speaking the Moulvi has committed no offence, his only 
guilt was that he preached to his countrymen on the subjects of ewardjya, 
swadeshi, boycott, etc., a guilt which the generous authorities of the day are not 
the onés to tolerate. But patience. The Goddess of Swardjya is not to be 
appeased without such victims. That many such will have to be offered 
up before swardjya is attained has already been anticipated by us, Even the 
Western nations had to sacrifice much in their struggle for swardjya, and it 
would not be a great hardship if India has to do the same. 
28. ‘* After a protracted trial the poor old Moulvi Leakat Hussain has 
been sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment 
Phaete (18), Me Feb. at Barisal, the head and front of his pea being 
that he was the author of a pamphlet written in Persian, some passages 


e 


‘ 


of which were ‘seditious’ according to the bureaucratic conceptions of 
Judge Cargill and the two assessors, each one of whom knowsas much of 
Persian as the man in the moon! The Moulvi thanked the Judge, evidently for 


having afforded him this opportunity to show to his countrymen that his heart 
was never far from his lips. Everyone who has had the privilege of knowing 


this grey-haired Muhammadan apostle of swadeshi must be knowing full 
well that patriotism was his religion.......... - It is rather surprising that a man 
so innocent and guileless should be chosen by the bureaucracy to suffer for the 
sedition that Messrs. Nevinson, Rutherford and Keir Hardie found lurking in 
the heated imaginations of the Anglo-Indians alone. But such persecutions 
are only the harbingers of the speedy advent of right and equity.’’ 


29. The Karndtak Vritia publishes two songs, composed by one Nargund 
ines specie Siliibeib Naganna of Pagadi Bazar, Dharwar, and intended to 
for being sung during the %@ sung during the Muharram celebration at Dhér- 
Muharram celebration in WA&Fr, of which the following is the purport :—Lo! it 
Dharwar. | isdawn, Wake up yeall! ‘Tilak, the sun has risen 
net Yritta (101), inthesky. Are you still under the influence of 
a sleep? All your wealth has been taken away. 
Put your hand inte the box. Do you not know where the money is gone to? 
Everything has gone beyond the sea! Shall I tell you how? Listen! Oh! 
How stupid you are not to see though you have eyes to see! It is not only 
your riches that are gone, but your religion also. A serious danger, as big 
as a mountain, has overtaken you. You, who salute the cow on seeing ber, 
eat sugar purified with her blood. Alas, we eat foreign sugar, which is 
as good as eating cows’ blood and flesh. All our trade and industries are lost 
and we are starving for want of food. Leavethe past alone, do not delay, follow 
the revered Dadabhoy Naoroji. Acquire national education soon and bring great- 
ness to yourcountry. Boycott foreign goods, and boycott also the traitors to the 
country. You should practise the swadeshi vow. Itisno use merely talking 
about.it. He who uses liquor and foreign goods resembles a wild pig. May the 
noble Bal Gangadhar Tilak prosper! May also the brave Lal, Pal and Bal 
thrive! Let us remember the virtues of Shivaji, the votary of the Goddess 
Bhawani. Let us all be of one mind. Let us bravely undertake to protect 
the Aryan land. Oh! let us be brave. Let us prostrate ourselves at Shivaji’s 
feet and free our mother from her sorrow. 


*30. “So far as present reports go, the Muharram has passed off without 
a eT hitch everywhere except at Calcutta, Lucknow, 
ting: Sembee Paling ti uel Rangoon and Bombay. The fracas between the 
ing the Muharram distur- Police and the Musalmans at Calcutta was not aserious 
bances in Bombay. affair, though a few heads were broken. At Rangoon 
Gujardti (25), 10th Feb, as well as Lucknow there was a collision between 
Eng. oots. two parties of Muhammadans, in which stones and 
sticks were freely used and several persons were injured. But the disturbance 
in Bombay was, indeed, a very serious affair, and but for the severe measures 
taken by the Police it might have proved still more disastrous. No doubt the 
initial spark came from the side of the Shias one of whom foolishly threw a 
stone into a musjid of the Sunnis in Bapty Road. That spark remained 
smouldering for some time until it burst intoa general conflagration. The 
original mischief-maker was certainly to blame for his criminal conduct, but 
it is impossible to justify the violent retaliatory measures that were resorted 
to wholesale against the Shias in general, and the treatment the Police received, 
in their endeavours to maintain peace and order, at tle hands of the excited 
crowds. It is sad to learn that innocent persons were accidentally shot 
when the Police fired upon the crowd. The Police had doubtless a very 
difficult duty to perform, especially the unarmed Policemen. ‘The story of 
the Police Havaldar who, after being brutally assaulted, was going to be 
thrown into the burning contents of a shop is indeed ghastly reading, 
We have no data before us to enable us to say whether the leaders of the 
Muhammadan community could not have been cGonsulied at the critical 
moment and induced to exercise their restraining influence upon their excited 
co-religionists. Perhaps there was no time lett for any such conference and 
the intensity of excitement and resentment had passed beyond the stage of 
con 2339—7 
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‘“pannhdt ‘but be distressed >to discover so much 


Bp ev . ye Of a great réligioug festival. We feel sure that 

+5) _ atid thoughtfal’Muhammadans must be as grieved over the outburst 

jon and “fary ‘on’ Thursday’ ‘ss any one of'us.......... A word of cordial 

digment is‘due to the Police’ Commissioner and his subordinates for 

oe ‘the occurrence of ‘a still greater catastrophe by changing 

ips the route of the Shia procession on its return journey and by adopting prompt 

‘and necessary ' measures for the preservation of public security. A number of 

‘aniarmed Policemen and innocent people have suffered more or less serious 

*qnjuries and are entitled to public sympathy. Let us sincerely hope the passions 

and the feelings of resentment that have been roused will subside, and that 
both the Shias and Sunnis wil forget their differences in a spirit of charity.” 


31. The disturbances which took place yesterday in connection with 
‘ Sénj Vartamén (86), 14th the Muharram festival will for ever bea blot on the 
0" 195 Adora history of a peaceful city like Bombay. It has al- 
ways been the policy of the authorities to pay due 
regard to the religious susceptibilities of their subjects and on the Muharram 
‘days they have always viewed with indulgence the mumentary fanaticism of the 
‘lower classes of Muhbammadans. Our kind and sympathetic Police Commissioner, 
Mr. Gell, has always preferred to deal with it with gentleness and forbearance 
and on the day in question he left nothing undone “to calm down the excited 
factions. But he must have been thunder-struck at the reception he met with 
at the hands of the persons in charge of the Vaboots. We hope he will not forget 
the lesson taught by yesterday’s occurrences and that he will not fail to take 
“more stringent measures in future. The leading part in yesterday’s dis- 
turbance was taken by the Pathans most of whom are workmen employed in 
‘the docks, They must have been incited to violence by the Toliwaius. We 
have had many a disturbance before ; but this is the first in which the Police 
have been attacked. We dilate on this at great length, because it is not proper 
that in a thickly populated city like Bombay the safety of all the other 
classes should be jeopardised for the sake of one single class. 


32. ‘“*Thanks tothe courage and vigour displayed by Mr. Gell and the 
Nii Tiaashed (29); 150 gallant force of officers and men under him, Bombay 
" a tie. coke (<2); has narrowly escayed being the scene of riot and blood- 
shed such as have not disfigured its annals for many a 
long year. No doubt the price paid for this has been heavy, lamentably heavy, 
and it pains us as much as it could any one else to think that such a drastic 
measure as Mr, Gell found himself compelled to take, in the last resort, to prevent 
the town slipping out of his hands and handed over ‘to the forces of disorder and 
crime, became necessary. Mr. Gell justly commands the confidence as much 
of the Muhammadan community as of any other in our midst, for there is no 
man in Bombay who knows the town and the various classes of its inhabitants 
so thoroughly as he does. His sympathies for the people are as well proven as 
his knowledge of them; and, accordingly, one cannot but rely on his judgment 
and think that the measures he adopted must have been absolutely necessary. 
It would be as ungrateful to blame him for what has happened, as it would be 
unjust to question his judgment,” 


33. “Mr. H.G. Gell, Commissioner of Police, by an exercise of wise 
Se discretion, keen foresight and prompt action, saved 

18th Feb, ng. cole. ik Bombay on Thursday last from a repetition of the 
: scenes of disturbance and riot which took place twice 

during the ninetiesin our city.......... It was a piece of good fortune that 
Mr. Gell, who has been in’ this city for very many years and who has watched 
the origin and progress of many such disturbances on various occasions, should 
be at the present juncture at the head of the local Police. In former days the 
Commissioner of Police did not feel himself justified in ordering his men to 
open fire on a mob, unless he went through the redtape of obtaining the previous 
orders of Government. Mr. Gell, in the present instance, evidently did 
not wait for any such order, which would have endangered the lives of his men, 
who were brutally attacked with lathis and other lethal weapons, and also of 
those inhabiting the locality where the disburbance was first created. Not 
oly did he, by the adoption of prompt and vigorous measures, stem the tide 


Of the‘riots, but he also managed to inspire confidence among the panic-stricken. 
As ‘is always the case, some innocent men have_ been killed and wounded in 
the mélee; but there was no help forit.......... The Bombay Police in general, 


‘and Mr. Gell, in particular, deserve nothing but _ praise for the bold stand they 


made against the rioters.’’ 


*34. The disturbances which occurred last Thursday and the attendant 

coer es loss of innocent lives cannot be light! assed over. 
Gujarats (25), 16th Feb. = though for some days ‘precilieg” the priuttal day 
the air was thick with vague rumours. of some impending disturbance, it is 
strange that the Police should have been taken by surprise and been entirely 
in a state of unpreparedness. ‘here can be no doubt that the Bombay 
Police, who enjoy a reputation for smartness, failed in the present instance to 
gauge the true state of feeling among the Muhammadans. They ought at 
least not to have forgotten that the Muharram day is one of great excitement. 
When, therefore, in the early part of the day they arrested two Sunnis on Bapti 
Road and refused to let them out on bail, in spite of the demands of their comrades, 
they should have exercised the utmost vigilance. We cannot say how far the 
report of the disturbance currently accepted is correct; but one thing 
about which there can be no dispute is that innocent citizens have fallen 
victims to the fire-arms of the Police. It is advanced on behalf of the Police 
that they were obliged to fire in self-defence and for the purpose of overawing 
and dispersing the frenzied mob. It is further urged by several papers, both 
English and Native, that Mr. Gell is a cool-headed and sympathetic officer and 
that we should rely on hisjudgment. But we refuse to endorse these arguments, 
It was unpardonable, nay, criminal on tie part of the Police, to have fired 
upon the mob without having first duly warned them to disperse. More 
unpardonable still was the utter negligence of the Police in not taking the 
precaution to aim low, so as only to disabie people without endangering their 
lives. All the victims have been hit in their faces, and in some cases the 
bullets have ascended to the height of the windows of houses. Is it safe, 
we ask, to entrust revolvers to such unpractised hands? Again, it was rash 
of the Police officers to charge unattended into the midst of the mob which 


they knew to be in a dangerous mood. If they had taken the precaution to go 


re-inforced by the mounted Volice, there would have been no opposition and 
consequently no massacre of the innocents. In view, therefore, of these serious 
consequences, We would request Government to have an exhaustive inquiry 
made into the matter, to issue immediate orders to the Police in future to 
abstain from firing on a crowd without due warning, to arrange that in future 
revolvers shall be entrusted only to practised hands, to bring to book those 
officers who were responsible for the firing in the present case and to award 
due compensation for the resultant loss of life. We would also demand a 
public enquiry into the matter. As regards the Advocate’s suggestion to pro- 
hibit public demonstrations on the occasion of the Muharram celebration alto- 
gether in future, it should never have been put forward and deserves to be 
treated with contempt. The wisest course would be to find out the true cause 
of the quarrel between the Shiahs and the Sunnis and if possible to remove it, 
This is not possible without a public enquiry. 


*35. ‘‘ May we put in a word on behalf of the people who have already 
Appeal to Government to gOne out of Bombay and. will soon be going on 
provide Police protection to account of plague and request Government to 


those inbahitants of Bombay provide the requisite Police for their protection ? 
who are required to evacuate 


‘ q ad ° 
ihe Gly Gatien the pects Lhe Goregaon dacoity was of a most daring character 


epidemic. — | and not a year passes without dacoities, robberies and 
Gujarati (25), 16th Feb, burglaries in the suburbs of Bombay during the 
King. cols. plague season, It is a pitv that the methods 


of our Government are not elastic enough to enable villagers to protect 
themselves against a band of robbers or even against a single desperate 
‘Kabul or Pathan, One form of showing practical sympathy with a 
plague-stricken population is to encourage them to evacuate infected 
jocalities and to afford them needed protection against robbers and 
dacoits, Even our venerable Manu recommended in days of old the organi- 
sation of single villages and groups of villages in tens and twenties for the 
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Burglary at Goregaon 
‘near Bombay and the alleged 
necessity of a Police Thana 
‘there... , 
Evening Jime (72), 19th 
Feb.; | Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
(19), 12th Feb. 


the frequency of burglaries at Goregaon, but in view of the non-existence of a 
Police Thana there he absolves the Police of all blame. In view of the present 

incident, he advises the establishment of a Thana permanently at the place. 
[In its editorial columns, the paper writes :—That an incident like this should 
take place in a suburb so near Bombay #s indeed shocking. Such incidents 
are likely to deter people from living in these suburbs. (tovernment should, 
therefore, make effective Police arrangements in order to restore confidence, 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes similar comments. | 


37. “The proposal for the abolition of the B. B. & CO. I, Railway line 
south of Grant Road Station will, we feel sure, be 
Protest against the pro- received by Government with the indifference it 
posed ~asaggs Se the pout deserves. The line has hitherto been indispensable 
Rood iat Cilain: Resthan. to the public; and its abolition can only result in 
Muslim Herald (10), 10th indescribable inconvenience to those who live in the 
Feb, suburbs. Those who suggest that all local traffic 
| should be concentrated at Victoria Terminus evidently 
have no knowledge of the local railway traffic. As it is, we hear frequent 
complaints made by the travelling public abcut the timing and inadequate 
accommodation on the G. I. P. Railway. The confusion that will prevail, when 
the traffic of the two local systems is focussed at Victoria Terminus, can be 
much better imagined than described. It is absurd to talk of the amenities 
of life being broken in upon by the B. B. & C, I. line rnnning south of Grant 
Road.... The amenities of life, it should never be forgotten, are the result of 
steam traction. ‘Take away railways, and seven-eighths of our vaunted civilisa- 
tion melts away like a dream.” : 


38. A public meeting was held at Bombay on the 9th instant under the 
presidentship of Babu Kunj Vihari Sen to express 
es ney Sati admiration for the valuable services rendered by the 
teers int the City ae tentan. National Volunteers of Calcutta at the “ Ardhodaya 
Kesari (128), 11th Feb. Parva’ and tosuggest the formation of similar bands 
: of Volunteers in the City of Bombay. Those who 
want to encourage swadeshi manufactures and boycott foreign goods will do 
well to organise such bands of Volunteers for rendering a valuable service to the 
country. The Volunteers would be of immense use in maintaining order at fairs 
and religious gatherings as at Pandharpur and other places in the Presidency, 
in collecting contributions to the Paisa Fund and carrying on a systematic 
campaign against the evil of drunkenness. We hope enthusiastic young men 
will not be found wanting to enlist themselves into a Corps of Volunteers and 
when once the Corps is formed in the City of Bombay, other places in the 
Deccan will not be slow in following the example. 


39. <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“Now that His 
OiiBpleintabont the al- Excellency the Governor has returned from his tour 


7 in Gujarét the Government must be engaged in 
eae sok th S Meudiog Maaise considering the report of the special local Excise Com- 
Oommittee did their work. mittee, that met’onthe 17th January last, to inquire 

Indu Prakdsh (44), 10th into the advisability of reducing the number of liquor- 
har Eng. cols. shops that cover Bombay like a network of casks 
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this diminution in the number of shops will affect the sale and consumption of 
liquor remains to be seen. But what strikes a casual observer as the most 
wonderful and inexplicable part of the whole affair is the way in which the 
decision was arrived at, nay, the whole proceedings were conducted, It is not 


for me to criticise either—I leave that to the Bombay Temperance Council, . 


who, I believe, inteud to submit the whole case to Government to be decided on 
its own merits. I, however, cannot help referring to the excellent procedure 
adopted in Calcutta by a similar Committee and contrasting it with 
the high-handed and hole-and-corner manner in which the local Committee 
discharged their trust, The Calcutta Committee drew up a number of questions 
which they submitted for opinion to all public bodies and private individuals 
known to take an interest in the question, and took evidence viva voce, as 
well as in writing. They met in November last and have not yet finished 
their labours ; whereas the Bombay Committee were so expeditious that they 
disposed cf this question in about an hour, if, indeed, they took even so much 
time over it! Had not the local Committee condescended to make tieir decision 
to reduce the liquor shops by 41 known to the public through the papers, 
nobody would ever have known when or where the Committee met, His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke has given so many proofs of his genuine 
sympathy for the people of this country, that it will not be considered too much 
to expeet of him to return the papers to the Committee, calling upon them 
to enquire fully into the matter.” 


*40, ‘The native population in the mofussil, especially village communi- 
ties, who consume toddy not only as a refreshing 

Comments on the petition stimulant but as an article of food, consider the exces- 
of mo pe nae (98), 10th sive rates on toddy and the restrictions imposed on its 
Feb., Eng. cols. sale as little short of zudum. I'he fublic have 
placed their case before every successive Government, 

both in the interest of the consumers as well as that of toddy vendors. But 
considerations of revenue, which would be directly affected by a reduction in 
the tax and indirectly by a fall in the sale of spirituous liquors, have led Gov- 
ernment to put off the petitioners with evasive replies. People’s hopes have 
now revived since there is a new Governor at the head of the administration, 
and the matter is urged on the attention of Sir George Clarke with the same 
tenacity with which former Governments were addressed, but to no purpose. 
The crusade opened with memorials from the veteran champion, Mr. P, B. 
Dantra, and has been followed up by the petition of the toddy dealers of. Surat. 
The memorialists complain that the tax on toddy which is levied under various 
heads is sO excessive as to render its sale an unprofitable business altogether. 
ssecesaee’ Lhe statistics quoted by the memorialists show that when the cost of 
labour, implements, local tolls, etc., is added to the total tax levied by the 
Abkari department, no appreciable profit can accrue to the vendor at the rate 


fixed by Government for the sale of toddy........... The petitioners invite the. 


attention of the avthorities to an irksome restriction placed on vendors which 
forbids the disposal of toddy by sale from one licensed vendor to another, ‘lhe 
restriction is placed with a view to preventthe sale cf stale toddy to consumers, 
but it is as meaningless as it is vexatious, and defeats its own purpose. ‘The 
licensee, who cannot dispose of his surplus stovk by sale to another vendor 
who needs it, will employ some means or another to sell it off, as, for instance, 
by adulteration with fresh beverage. ‘l'he whole question needs to be investi-. 
gated by a Commission of Inquiry, as proposed by Mr. Dantra ia his memorial 
to Government. ‘he tax, which was originally levied after the Afghan 
War of the seventies on a suggestion from Mr.C.B. Pritchard, has been 
continued ever since to the bitter resentment of the mofussil populace. Since 
that time the tax has been greatly enhanced, and checks have been imposed 
on the sale of toddy in multifarious forms which make the acquisition of pure 
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and bottles, thanks to the parental solicitude of the Bombay Abké4ri Depart-- 
ment for the so-called wants of the Jiquor-loving public. ‘The recommendation > 
ot this Committee that such shops were too many by 41, (how they came to fix » 
upon this number isa mystery) and that the total should, therefore, be reduced by 
that.number, has been the talk of the town—both among persons interested in. 
the temperance question and among the publicans and their friends. Whether - 
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bility. If the question is subjected to: 
y strong case will be made out for relief to the 
consume Tt may be hoped that by the removal of a tax that 
Spy nie Sir George Clarke will earn their blessings as the 

: F wood old times when they vei get their fill of the much cherished 
lo of fod and their only laxury, unadulterated and at an unprohibitive 


a, We have received a copy of the memorial submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay by the Managing Committee - 
Forest grievances of the of the Koldba Zilla Sabha re the hardships inflitted 
the Forest ' Department on the rayats in that 
district. The memorial deals with five principal 
grievances from which the rayats suffer. The memorialists pray that the 
grazing fee, which is unjustly levied at present, should be abolished altogether, 
that some check should be put on the tendency of the officials to prosecute the 
rayate even for trivial forest offences, ard that a widér concession should be 
granted to the people in the matter of removing twigs, grass and dry leaves 
from the forest precincts for rab purposes, It is obvious that the above 
demands are just and reasonable. The memorialists do not ask for any political 
rights nor can they be said to be crying “forthe moon’. If,inspite of this, 
Government try to evade the grant of redress, they will not fail to produce a 
very bad impression on the minds of the rayats. 


42. ‘* Asa journal dedicated to the cause of social reform, the Stree Bodh 
area has stood hand in glove with this paper from its 
Celebration of the Stree infancy. The early history of both these journals is 


aw’ 
- 


Kesart (128), 11th Feb, 


4p ee (85), 16th one continuous record of a rougli-and-tumble sort of 
Feb., Enz. cols. struggle against forces which make for bigotry and 


superstition. The editorship of both these journals 
was Vested in the hands of one and the same journalist, whose life-work is best 
preserved in the collection of their files,.......... The late Mr. Kabraji’s 
association with these journals extended through several decades. ‘Though he 
was not destined to celebrate the jubilee of the Stree Bodh, it is a satisfaction 
that its editorship has passed into the hands of one of his daughters, whose 
enthusiasm for the maintenance of its literary reputation and status is not second 
even to her father’s....... It is gratifying to note that the Stree Bodh has lost 
none of its characteristic features of old. The journal has survived through fifty 
summers, and is now celebrating its golden jubilee with becoming éclat, As its 
name implies, it is devoted to the cause of womanhood. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the Committee which is entrusted with the celebration of 
its jubilee should celebrate it with a well laid-out programme of instructive 
specches and competition among girls in essay-writing. ‘The most interesting 
feature of that programme is the series of public lectures that were given 
last week, in which Hindu, Parsi and even Muhammadan ladies vied with 
one another to excel in oratorical efforts............. It was an altogether 
enjoyable evening, and the Committee is to be congratulated for providing the 
public with such an interesting and instructive literary entertainment. We 
_ the journal a prosperous and useful career in the hands of its talented lady 
editor.” 


43, The Sankeshwar Math has now two Shankaracharyas, who have set out 
on tour and each of whom claims recognition as the 


_ Comanents 8 pe ane rightful claimant to the gadé of the Math. We have 
ants to the gadi of the been requested to give our opinion as to which of 
Shankaracharya of Saakesh- tle two discipie Swamis should be recognised as thie 
war Math, true successor to the gadé. ‘Ihe dispute should have 

Kesaré (128), 11th Feb. been amicably settled by arbitration, and we would 
advise people to withhold offerings from both the Swamis, it they are not willing 
to submit the matter to the panch for settlement. ‘The policy of passive resis- 
tunce can be adopted even in matters ofreligion. ‘The Shankaracharyas are not 
autocrats, but are dependent on the people for a recognition of their spiritual 
authority. If they are unwilling to settle the present dispute themselves, we 
must compel them to doso. We do not want spiritual heads who disrepute 


themselves by taking their dispute before a British Court for settlement. 


ra 


Ne mee Jaigadh-Vijaydurg line of coasting-steamers, have for 
tiaveliin . Gaistite ‘tea. the past three weeks suffered from intense overcrowd- 
mers managed by Messrs, ing both atthe Ticket Office and on board the steamers 
Killick Nixon & Oo. they travel by. Looking to the very large number of 
eine Bad! a rans. 6 passengers travelling by the line and the high rates 
— sitet of fares charged, the Company should be certainly able 

to arrange for the running of extra steamers so as to 
relieve overcrowding and ensure the safety of the travelling public. [A corres- 
pondent of the Shri Saydji Vijaya points out that week-enders leaving Bombay 
at the end of the week are unable to. return to Bombay on Monday in time 
as 8. S. Wadi does not arrive punctually intheharbour. He, therefore, suggests 
that Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. should substitute a faster steamer for 
8.8. Wae.] 


45. ‘*The remission rules can avail only in cases where there has been a 

| total failure of crops. For compensating those who 
Alleged grievances of the ave suffered partially there is no remedy. For 
Zamindarsand agriculturists them the authorities should make a special concession 
in Sind generally and in the and order a partial remission of assessment in areas 
a Distriet in parti- where owing to defective irrigation crops did not 
Sind Journal (17), 6th flourish as usual. Every yeara lot of survey numbers 
Feb. come under the operation of the fallow rules. This 
year the number of ‘such must he very large, as the 

canals failed miserably and the rainfall was scanty. On such occasions the 
Commissioner in Sind usually issues orders exempting such numbers from the 
operation of the fallow rules. We do not think any such orders have yet 


been issued this year. We hope the Commissioner will see to this matter.” 


{ Elsewhere, on the alleged grievances of the agriculturists and Zamindars in the 
Hyderabad District itself, the paper writes :—“ On this side, agriculturists have 
been ruined by the low inundation in the Old Fuleli Canal and its branches, and 


yet the Irrigaticn Department cannot see their way to provide a new ‘ mouth’ 


to it. In Naushahro Division we hear that the agriculturists depending on the 
Navlakhi Canal have suffered a terrible loss this year for a similar reason. 
And yet a project for improvement has been shelved, If the authorities can- 
not carry out such urgently needed improvements at once, all the palliatives in 
the shape of enactments and notifications professing to save the agriculturists 
from the clutches of their creditors will be considered to be mere blinds. 
The Zamindars of the Hyderabad District also have a grievance against the 
Revenue authorities which calls for speedy redress. ‘The Collector issued a 
circular to years ago requiring that a Zamindar cultivating a fallow forfeited 
survey number, before permission is given him for such cultivation, must pay 
4, annas per acre as fine. Now the circular, on the face of it, appears to be quite 
innocent and reasonable. When, however, the facts are looked into, it assumes 
quite a different aspect. To put the matter in a nut-shell, the Collector’s circular 
ignores the natural course of things and punishes Zamindars not only for 
no fault of their own, but positively for the faults of the Revenue employés or 
the revenue system. Let us explain. An application for resumption of fallow 
forfeited survey numbers on the usual conditions is made, say in April or 
May. ‘the Zamindar waits for a reply. June is on him, and he must 
either cultivate the land before the permission comes, or sacrifice the prospect 
of raising acrop for that season. Hitherto the practice in the district, as 
elsewhere in the province, was to cultivate in anticipation of the 
formal permission and no penalty levied, But the circular has put 
an end to that. ‘The expected permission often comes in September or October, 
by which time the crop is already ripe. Is it fair to exact the penalty in 
such a case? Whois responsible for the delay in the granting of sanction? 
Why should there be such inconceivable delay at all? It is absurd to require 
‘the Zamindar to wait indefinitely. All that need be done is to fix a-réasonable 
limit of time after which the Zamindar should be at liberty to cultivate the 
land, even without the permission. The limit should clearly not extend beyond 


44. Passongers, having occasion to travel by Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co.'s | 


> Cultivation seas he sicaicics To prevent cultivation af survey numbers not 
nied to be given back, the fact could be easily.notified beforehand by the 
Iuka authorities. We hope Mr. Pratt will see the justice of our contention. 


“We have been tired of crying in the wilderness about the ineffici- 
AUAy RAS ency and the ‘inadequacy of the Police force at. 

| snereasé of crime Mardchi to prevent and arrest. crime. To-day, we 
at Katachiand the inability would like to add one word more. . We all know: 
of the local Police to cope that our city has now become the haunt of ‘ hooligans,’ 
oa, ie (18), 8th Feb.; ruffians and budmashes. Not a day passes without: 
Sind Gasette (16), 7th and ®& report being heard of a daring robbery or a 
31th Feb. ; Kardcht Chronicle burglary in broad daylight. People are asking one 
(7), 9th Feb. another, from day to day, what next, what next ? 
- Qur cup of misfortunes is now full when we hear 

that His Majesty’s Mail even is not safe from the ravages of the marauding 
Pathans that have spread a veritable reign of terror in our midst. What 
should we do now? We should not lose a moment. We should at once 
convene a public meeting and enter our emphatic protest against the scan-: 
dalous inadequacy and inefficiency of the Police force, Our patience is now 
exhausted......... We understand that strong representations have been made 
to the Governor of Bombay. The new satrap of the Presidency is a man of inde- 
fatigable energy and is actuated by genuine sympathy for the people. 
He is no lover of,‘red tape.’ He is sure to attend at once to our representations 
and would without delay re-organise our local Police....... As we go to press, we 
are very glad to learn that a mass meeting, representative of the whole Province 
of Sind, is to be held in this connection at Karachi on Friday next,” 
[The Sind Gazette ina rather long article also complains very bitterly about 
the increase of crime in the city and the inability of the local Police to deal 
with it. It enumerates the following four as the most pressing needs of 
Karachi in this connection :—‘‘ A very considerable increase in the strength of 
the Polive force; improvement in the pay and prospects of the men; the 
introduction of a proper detective service; special supervision of Pathans and 
up-country people who do not belong to the regular Kardchi population.” (The 
aper then goeson to complain about the alleged inordinate delay in the 
ringing into force of the Sind Police re-organisation scheme, and concludes as 
follows :—) “ It is obvious that some strong form of representation should be 
adopted in order that the question of the raising of the strength of Police may 
be expedited-and the blame for the delay in carrying out the wishes of Govern- 
ment laid on the proper shoulders. The present lawlessness of Karachi might 
well be the subject of a representation to Sir George Clarke by the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce.” In its issue of }1th February the paper writes :— 
‘‘ We understand that the non-official representative of Kardchi in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Honourable Mr. Webb, communicated by telegram with 
His Excellency the Governor on the 4th instant and that a reply has been re- 
ceived to the effect that urgent representations have only recently been made to 
the Government of India, and that it is hoped, therefore, that the defects in the 
Sind Police will be remedied very shortly........... The meeting which was 
arranged to be held at Kardchion Friday next has, we understand, been postponed 
till Monday next, but we hope there will be no further delay. Every day of 
impunity encourages the bad characters to greater daring and will render 
harder the task of the Police even when they have been reinforced. While 
there should be no delay in introducing the re-organisation scheme, some 
immediate and temporary measures are necessary to cope with the present 
state of things, and the meeting should urge it on Government that it is im- 
perative that extra Police should be drafted into Karachi from other districts. 
it is scandalous that ina port like Karachi a respectable citizen cannot step 
out of his house after sunset without fear of being assaulted and robbed.” 
The Kardchi Chronicle writes :—‘* That the marauders should have made bold 
to attack His Majesty’s Mail is proof positive of their fearlessness, and that 
they should have chosen a public road for thiy purpose is additional proof of 


‘the same. This event, coupled with some others of 4 like naturo, has, we ate 


sorry to say, taken away the sense of seourity of the people of Karéchi. The 


wee is again on us and people are apprehensive of moving out of the town 
est rogues and budmashes may harass them.’’ | 


47, ‘A series of thefts and robberies in the town of Karachi, culminating 
in the open gand daring attack on the mail van within 
Sind Journal (17), 18th the limits of the city, has opened the eyes of our 


-Feb.; Sa'nj Vartaman (86), Anglo-Indian friends to the real magnitude of the 


llth Feb. ; Praja Mitra (88), insecurity of life and property which is so common 
23th Feb. throughout the Province. The papers of the Pro- 
vince are full of particulars about the depreda- 

tions committed by thieves, robbers and dacoits in the towns, villages and 
hamlets of Sind. The daring with which these deeds are perpetrated is 
simply astounding, Representations after representations have been made to 
the District officers in regard to the matter. The people affected have also 
gone up to the highest authority in the Province. They have received 
a good deal of verbal encouragement, but they have seen no tangible results 
so far. There is not only no appreciable diminution in the sense of insecurity, 
but on the contrary it is growing more intense. We are, therefore, very 
glad to see that efforts are being made at Karachi, in which Indians as 
well as Anglo-Indians have joined hands to rouse the higher authorities 
from their deep slumber over this matter. A meeting is to be held at Karachi 
on Monday, the 17th instant, under the presidentship of Mr. Beaumont 


to make a further representation on tive subject to the authorities.”” (The 


Sduj V artamdn writes:—The nuisance of budmashes and burglars in Karachi 
is not of recent growth. That ina large city of the Empire life and property 
should be in danger and that the inhabitants thereof should be reduced to the 
necessity of appealing to the Governor is not consonant with the traditions of 
British rule in India. It is also to be regretted, as can be seen from the reply 
of the Bombay Government to the President of the Karachi Municipality, that 
the hands of the former should be so tied down as to make it necessary for them 
to wait for the orders of the Government of India before dealing with such 
crises. ‘The Praja Mitra also complains about the insecurity of person and 
property at Karachi. | 


48. In the course of a letterin which he Ye pee certain robberies that 
| took place recently at Karachi, a correspondent writes 
Phents (18), 12th Feb. to the Rhenix —_ What in the name of goodness are 
the Police doing ?....... Arethe Policemen employed on their legitimate duties 
or are they utilised as household servants? What are the residentsto do? Peti- 
tions have gone to the Collector from all quarters, but Mr. Mules seems to turn 
a deaf ear to the cries of the people. The Police administration at Karachi 
appears to be rotten to the core, and it now bshoves Government to transfer 
unceremoniously the present officers and also some of the Inspectors and replace 
them by others with good detective abilities. Not only is the number of Police- 
men in Karachi insufficient, but such Policemen as there are, are worthless 
specimens of humanity.”’ [Ina note below this letter the Editor of the paper 
remarks :—‘‘ Our correspondent is entirely incorrect in stating that Mr. Mules 
has turned a deaf ear to the complaints made to him. We can bear personal 
testimony not only to Mr. Mules’ sympathy expressed by word of mouth but also 
to his exertions to secure an adequate Police force for the city. Itis the Gov- 
ernment of India who show such lamentable apathy and unconcern towards the 
sufferings of the people by turning a_ deaf ear to all representations for the 
improvement of the Police in Karachi. a : 


49, “ How to re-organise our Police ?—is the all-important question of 
the passing hour. That the local Police is inadequate 

On what lines should the and _  ineffisient to prevent crime goes without 
ae Police be re-orga- saving, And no wonder, for how can one expect 
Pinte (13), 2th Feb. a force of 249 men to keep a vigilant watch over the 


affairs of a rising city with a population of 1,15,000 


people? Out of these 249 men, nearly 30 men keep watch at night over the 


bungalows of our European friends. More than 30 men are occupied at the 

local prison, We require, in fact, a force of 600 men for the local Police. 

There is also a pressing need in our midst to organise a Detective Depart- 

ment in connection with the Police.......... As it is, our local Police Officers 
CON 2539— 9 - | » 
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po. visibl » means of subsistence should be hauled up before the Magistrates......... 
_ he pay and the pol aca of the Police is another important question. Unless 


oan: pay handsomely, we cannot secfire a better class of men for the Police 
At the present moment the re-organisation of the local Police is an 


‘absolute necessity, If a hundred trained policemen are secured from Bombay 
‘for our city, the daily burglaries, robberies and personal assaults we hear 


of would be a thing of the past. We sorely need new blood in the Karachi 


‘Police.......... We think the time has now come when educated Indians 


should be freely enlisted in the Police force. ‘That the Sind Police is rotten to 
the core cannot be gainsail.......... European constables, recruited from the 
army, are unfit for Police work. They do not understand the language, the 
customs, the manners and the traditions of the people. They are very often 
kept in leading strings by Munshis, Jamadars and Daftardars.:........ The 
Honourable Mr, Webb addressed a message to Government in which he is 
reported to have characterised the state of things in Karachi as scandalous, 
To this message a reply has been received in which the Bombay Government say 
that they have forwarded the Sind papers re the Police re-organisation scheme 
for the orders of the Government of India. As the saying is, we must be 
thankfui for small mercies, too. So let us be thankful to the Bombay Govern- 
ment for sending on the papers, though after such unconscionable and unpardon- 
able delay. It appears to us, however, that until the Police re-organisation 
scheme is sanctioned, some immediate aad vigorous steps should be taken to 
restore public confidence. By-the-bye, why should not the Military be ordered 
to patrol the streets and highways of Karachi until permanent relief comes? ”’ 


50. ‘The Stndht of Sukkur publishes a letter containing very serious 
| ; allegations against the Resident Magistrate of Nau- 
Allegations against the shahro whose name is not given (vide foot-note to 

Resident Magistrate of Nau- naracraph 56 of Weekly Report No. 6 of 1908). 
shahro (Sind). Thi fe £ insti : bad h 
Prathét (54), 4th Feb., 18 aispenser OL justice 18 sta ed to have made 
Eng. cols. remarks in open Court* which, if true even in part, 
would render him unfit for any responsible position. 
Asked to take down the prisoner's statement that the Policemen at 
the Thana had misappropriated the missing part of the cash, etc, he 
had stolen, the learned Magistrate declined, with the remark, ‘If you 
reward the Police in this way, what help can they render you?’ 
Thereupon the Police Jamadar, delighted, observed that he could have 
sent the thief away across the river in return for the whole property. 
‘ Yes,’ rejoined the Magistrate, ‘it is your folly to practise honesty in such an 


affair” ‘I am not my father’s son if 1 don’t follow your advice next time,’ 


was the retort, “Being requested by the complainant, Dewan Daulatram of 
Bhiria, to direct the Police to find out the missing box and axe, the Magistrate 
is reported to have said: ‘ You don’t appreciate the worth of the Police and 
can expect no help from them. Better make your own arrangements.’ We 
can hardly believe the story, but there it stands in black and white and we 


shall be surprised if a thorough inquiry is not made by the officials concerned 


to see whether there is any truth in it.” 


Education. 


51. “ Aftera long and distinguished career in the Educational Department 

: the Honourable Mr, Selby, Acting Director of Public 

Approaching retirement of Yretruction, will soon be retiring. ‘To say that his 
the Honourable Mr. Seiby : 

from the Vice-Chancellorship eparture will be a great loss to the much neglected 

of the bombay University but, withal, the most important administrative depart- 

and a suggestion to appoint ment, would give but a faint idea of the*meritorious 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as “td ; 
pr aE services rendered by Mr. Selby to many generations 


Sdnj Vartamén (36), 10th Of Indian students........... Mr. Selby combined high 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Indu Pra- talents with an infinite capacity to take pains. 


kash (44), 14th teb., Eng. His heart was in his work and his character was 


cols. ~ guch that the reverence of students for him was 


spontaneous,......... We know from personal know- 
7 


ledge what the Deccan College was before his days and what it is to-day, 
It may, indeed, be called the Queen of our Academies. This proud position 
it owes only to the whole-hearted devotion of Mr. Selby.......... It ‘is a 
pity that such a man should have been at the head of the Educational 

epartment for such ashort time. Mr. Selby hashad no time to leave his 
impress upon it, He isthoroughly familiar with all the defects and needs 
of the present educational system. He has several reforms in view, as is evi- 
denced by the splendid report written by him in 1908, as Acting Director. 
But he has had no time to carry them out...... Mr. Selby’s retirement will mean 
the appointment of a new Vice-Chancellor of the University........... The 
mame of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has already been suggested. In spite of 
‘all his honours thick upon him’, we are sure his shoulders are broad, 
strong and capable enough to sustain the weight of the dignity.......... 
Sir Pherozeshah’s claims are absolutely indisputable, and we trust, so fair- 
minded and appreciative an administrator as His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke, will not repeat the mistake his predecessors committed in the case 
of the late Mr. Ranade. As for Mr. Selby, we can only say that we are 
heartily grieved at the prospect of his ensuing departure. But we can assure 
him that, ‘though lost to sight,’ he will ever be ‘to memory dear.’’’ [The 
Indu Prakésh writes :— Principal Selby’s term of office as Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bombay is coming toa close; and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
has done well to make the timely and extremely happy suggestion that Govern- 
ment could not do better than nominate Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta to the 
high honour, Not only would the choice be immensely popular, but it would 
powerfully promote the cause of progress and efficiency in the University and 
at the same time serve as a just and perhaps over-due recognition of the eminent 
and arduous services to education, rendered by Sir Pherozeshah almost from the 
time of the birth of the University.’ If the University of Bombay has some 
peculiarly satisfactory and distinguishing features in its constitution and its 
general scheme of examinations and curricula of studies, Sir Pherozeshah’s band 
has been amongst those of the prime movers. If the revolution caused by the 
new Indian Universities Act of Lord Curzon’s retrograde regime has been carried 
out in Bombay with the least heart-burning and the least vandalism possible, 
the credit again is mostly due to Sir Pherozeshah. Amongst the Indian 
Fellows of the University Sir Pherozeshah stands pre-eminent so far as general 
culture and high learning of no common order are concerned, and surely it is 
high time his worth and services had their due recognition. Principal Selby’s 
Vice-Chancellorship has been, we gladly own, signalised by some very welcome 
reforms, notably in regard to the course in Law. But there are other questions 
of great importance still awaiting serious consideration. No one could better 
guide the University in the solution of these than the tirm yet accommodative 
Sir Pherozeshah.”’ | | 


52. “The term of Mr. Selby’s Vice-Chancellorship will soon expire. 
Oriental Review (11), 12th COMparisons are always odious, but we can say with- 
Feb.; Bombay Samdchér(66), Out meaning any disrespect to many who preceded 
lith Feb.; *Gujardti (25), him that Mr. Selby has proved an ideal Vice-Chan- 
16th Feb., King. cols. cellor.......... Mr, Selby’s term of office was during 
one of the mdst critical periods in the history of the Bombay University. ‘he 
notorious Universities Act was passed by Lord Curzon despite strong protests 
against it from almost the whole of India........... Mr. Selby assumed charge of 
his office at this period. Of course, he was even then extremely popular, and 
his appointment was hailed with satisfaction. But this only made the situation 
more difficult for him. ‘Io satisfy all the high hopes which were entertained of 
him and to put into force the provisions of the Act with regard to 
this University were tasks diametrically opposed to each other. But he has not 
only fulfilled all the expectations but has introduced the Act here 
without causing any friction and without creating any bad feeling. 
-Mr. Selby bas uot flinched from showing a bold front against some of 
the proposals of Government when they were calculated to do harm, We 
saw this notably in the case of the proposal to do away with History 
and Political Economy as compulsory subjects from the B. A. course,,,....... 
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ds no less popular than Mr. Selby as a Vice-Chancellor. 
>. “iis deep: knowledge of sophy has ere ‘long entitled him to the degree of 
>, ib." It will be‘honouring a great scholar and sound educationist if this 
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—-.~ @egree is conferred — - Along with the impending retirement of 
[~~ Mir. Selby: from the Viee-Chancellorship, rumours are rife and conjectures are 


- * Being made as to who will be the new Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 
-...  tity.: We hope that we echo the wishes of all when we say that no choice will 
a be more acceptable to the people of this Presidency than that of the Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta........... Sir Pherozeshah is actively associated 
with our University for more than thirty years, and he has contributed not. 
a little to the brilliant position which it holds.......... The press and the 
public alike are for the laet ten years bringing to the notice of Government the 
claims of this towering personality to the Vice-Chancellorship of Bombay. We 
hope that. our present sympathetic Chancellor will respond to the wishes of the 
ublic in this matter.” (‘The Bomday Samachar also writes in a similar strain, 
he Gujardts writes :—“ Principal Selby’s term of office as Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Bombay is about to expire, and a suggestion has already been 
made by some of our contemporaries that Government could not do better 
‘than nominate the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta to the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship of the University. We heartily endorse this suggestion which is as 
timely as it is certain to meet with general approval. Sir Pherozeshah’s 
eonnection with the University has been a long one and he has rendered 
substantial services to the cause of education, both as a member of the Senate 
and Syndicate of the University and as a public-spirited citizen outside the 
rtals of the University. It is well known what part he took in the 
iscussion of Lord Curzon’s schemes of University reform. We venture to sa 
that but for the courageous and enlightened stand he took at the time, the 
dignity and independence of our University would have certainly suffered more 
than they actually did, There are not many Indians who can be compared 
with him for high culture.’’] 


53. “ Itis a fashion to dub the Madras Presidency the benighted Presidency, 
| but there are darker coruers of India than the Southern 
ee gaat 8 Province. The Punjab has of late been gaining 

eee otal hse Bo much notoriety, and we do not wonder that it has 

prepared without previous disgraced itself by a religious fanaticism of an 

acrutiny by educational and extreme type under the inspiration of the Arya Samaj. 

gy 3 yw 39). 15th A correspondent of our Dehra Dun contemporary, 

Feb, as Pegged. , the Indian Christian Messenger, refers to the letter 
of ‘A Protestant’ published in a recent issue of the 

Tribune, in which the writer publishes extracts from a school-book taught 

in the schools of the Arya Samaj. The book is entitled Satyx Prakdsha. The 

statements made in the book are so foolish and wicked that we do not care to 

reproduce them in our columns for fear of giving offence to our fellow- 

religionists, both Indian and European. Such a scurrilous attack on what is. 

considered most sacred by Christians we have never seen during the past forty 

years, and it has been made, too, in a book taught in some of the public schools. 

of the Punjdb. It is certain that if the English Rule were to come to an end 

the Indian Christians would be massacred at once in that province at the 

instigation of the Arya Samaj, which appears to be intensely opposed to the 

Christian religion afd the Christian people. We, on this side, are in an 

infinitely better situation in spite of all the hostile activities of some persons, 

The book ought surely to be suppressed, and we do hope the Lieutenant- 

Governor of the North-West Provinces (?) will act with the wisdom and 

generosity of the late Governor of Bombay, who at once acceded to the request 

of the Mubammadans to rectify certain objectionable statements occurring in 

a Government Gujarati text-book. Sir Bhalchandra Bhatavdekar is striving 

to introduce certain changes into a Marathi book of the same series, - It isa 

‘pity Government should not submit its school-books to public scrutiny before 
sunctioning them for general use. In regard to the Marathi series we hear 

complaints on all sides, Even the literary, character of the books is condemned. 

teaesesees We were Surprised to find that even an English lady. objected to 


‘ 


% 
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the provincialism of the books. We are of opinion that there should be, 
atleast; one European in the Educational Department of the scholarship. 
and experience of a Vans Kennedy, a Dr. Stevenson, a J, T. Molesworth, or a 
Major Candy.” } 


Municipalities. ~ 


64, An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :— Several 
months have now passed, but one does not see what 
Complaint about the un- progress has been made in relieving the congestion 


satisfactory progress madein in Hyderabad, the immediate necessity of which 
the scheme for the expansion 


of Hyderabad (Sind). has long been established. It is true set-backs in some 
Sind Journal (17), 13th instances have been obtained by the Municipality— 
Feb. thus in a way increasing congestion—but beyond 


paper schemes, the President and his colleagues have 
been able to effect very little. The sympathy shown by Mr. Pratt would 
appear to be mere lip-sympathy, with an eye to profit Government. He is 
found not to yield in those instances, where Government revenue might 
have to be sacrificed.......... He ought to follow in the foot-steps of his pre- 
decessors who effected the expansion of the old town...,...... He ought, 
if the relief question be really near his heart, to grant free plots to the 
colonists, meet them half-way in providing Police protection, water, roads 
and other essentials. Without Police protection people must of necessity build 
close to one another. ‘To insist on bungalows being built is to ignore the social 
customs of the people. With the pardah system among us, our ladies are not 
used to living in isolated bungalows.......... There is, however, no valid reason 
why Police arrangements cannot be guaranteed to the settlers at once. As 
regards water, the Municipality should be made to provide for a connec- 
tion........... No condition should be imposed regarding the nature of the 
buildings to be erected except perhaps conditions about plinth and ventilation. 
For, it is mostly the poor who live in congested areas. ‘They cannot 
afford costly buildings,.......... Indeed the Collector could help us in a 
thousand and one ways; but it is feared that our sympathetic Collector is very 
unsympathetic. That may possibly be due to the pernicious counsels of some 
of our townspeople. And here let me sound a note of warning that there is 
& section among us who, from selfis!: motives, do not wish to see any success- 
ful colony established. Some have vested landed interests and others are land 
speculators........... Unfortunately for the townspeople, some of these are on 
the local Municipality and apparently have the ear of the President.......... 
He appears to have succumbed to the bait held out that if the plots are sold 
at a high price he would secure considerable revenue to Government. They 
also appear to have led him to believe that the people are willing or able to 
pay his price,’’ 


55. As there are no proper arrangements for vaccination at Thana, 
children are required to be taken to Dadar for that pur- 
Want of proper facilities pose. ‘his course is open to the well-to-do alone, but 
for Vaccination arrange- what are the poor todo? It is necessary, under these 

ments at Thana, : TE TCE, , : 
Jagatsamdachér (124), 9th circumstances, to provide facilities ror vaccination at 
Feb. Thana itself for one or two days in the week. We 
hope the authorities or the local Municipality will 

kindly attend te this suggestion. | 


Intelligence extracted jrom the Press. 


56. <A Nationalist daily paper is shortly to be started in Bombay and 
will be run by a joint-stock company, called the 
A Marathi daily to be ‘ National Publishing Company.” Circulars in con- 


started in Bombay as an yoction with the new venture have already been issued 
organ of the Nationalist 


arty. over the signature of Mr. M. R. Bodas, High Court 

Kesari (128), 11th Feb. Pleader, Bombay. ‘The Company requires a capital 

of Ks. 50,000 to be divided into 2,000 shares of Rs. 25 

each. The paper will make its appearance as soon as sufficient capital is 
con 2339—10 
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hares “may forwarded either to 

y Banking Co., Bombay. The paper 

‘res ble members of the Nationalist party, who will 

» to spread their views among the masses. The paper will contain 

e “news, editorial notes, comments, etc., which constitute the 
features of a daily paper. : 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Transiator to Government, 
“* Seoretariat, Bombay, 19th February 1908. 
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Collectors and_ District. Magisthaies na: Political Sinise are pone to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts’ alleged are incorrect, what 1 is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Muharram : a 
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Public meeting at Karéchi to protest against the inadequacy and inefii- 

ciency of the Police in— ece ose 200 eee 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 
i | | | | a 
—_——_— | | | ——- — 
| ENGLISH. i 
1 | Bombay East Indian | .-.| Bombay... --| Weekly eoo| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 - pee 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona .,,.. ...| Daily | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... 7 
-| Deecan Herald. : 
3 | East and West ; Bombay ... »»»| Monthly.e. | Behrémji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer../ Do. ... «oe Weckly ... | »-.) KamAksghi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrasi 
: | | Br&hman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice oo DA oe} DO ove -+-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 
India and Champion. 54, 
G ; Indian Textile Journal eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 48 
| 
7 | Karachi Chronicle 2 Karachi .. ve Weekly ... oa Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 eee 
8 | Kathidwar Times ... Rajkot ... ».! Daily .».| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 ne 
9 | Mahrdtta ... cco, oe] ROOM «ces »».| Weekly .., eee} Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman); 33. 
10 | Muslim Herald ... +++} Bomba yoes eh Dale cai ee] Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
; Muhammadan ; 33. 
11 | Oriental Review ... eee, D0. aes ooo) Weekly o. «| Rustomji ShApurji Mistri; Parsi; $9 ove 
12 | Patriot «.. eee vor} Dow ave Do. wee ee} Bhdgubhai Fatehchand Karbh4ri; Hindu 
; : ms . (Jain); 33. 
13 |, Phenix ... oe eee | Karachi .. .»-| Bi-weekly -++| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 «+ 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona... eee Daily = a0 eo-! Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... eee eee 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times . .--| Bombay... | Weekly .., «++! John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 .. 
16 | Sind Gazette eee coe} Kardchi «+. -+.| Bi-weekly «+! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 cee oe 
17 (| Sind Journal oe ...| Hyderabad _....| Weekly ... e*( Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
40. 
18 Sind Times eee eee Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Khanchand RaéAhumal > Hindu (Amil) H 40 eee 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
| 
19 Akhbfr-e-Sonddgar —...| Bombay «+» —«--| Daily... sss] Ndndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 54. 
) | 
20 | Apakshapat ve ess) Surat ++ oes) Weekly we «| Diashdh Pestanji Ghadidli; P4rsi ae 
| 
21 | A’rya Prakash — oe " Bombay oe ree Do. -+-| Motil4l Tribhowanddés Daldl; Hindu (Mod 
nes | Bania) ; 33. 
22 | Broach Mitra... tes | Broach ... «| Do. ' 20s Trikamlél Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
; : Kshatriya) ; 25. , 
23 | Coronation Advertiser a Ahmedabad Do. ... «| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
AS - (Mesri Bania) ; 40. | 
24 | Deshi Mitri = 4 = «| Surat. = we} Do. «4. oe} Maganlél KikAbhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ; 
. 36. 
25 Gujarati eee eee eee Bombay e998 eee Do, eee ee Ichh4r4m Surajr@m Desai ; Hindu (Surti 
: Bania) ; 54. 
26 | Gujardt Mitra... --| Surat... — 1 oe ---| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 47 se 
27 Gujarati Punch - eee eos Ahmedabad eon Do. eee eee Som4l4l Mangaldas Sh4h ; Hindu (Mesri 
“ee | Bania) ; 30. 
28 Hindi Punch ere eee Bombay e«-| Do. = i Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; PArsi ; 48 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ooo} Do. as | Daily — .o .--| Pirozshth Jeh4ngir Marzbin ; M. A., Parsi; 32. 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind eee ee Do. eee ee Weekly eee eee Framji Cawasji Mehta > PArsi > 58 ece ees 
81 | Kéthidwir News... . ...| Rajkot .. «| Do. oe sas| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 48... vee 
82 | Kathidwar Times col a hae --| Bi-weekly -+| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 aoe 
33 Parsi eee coe eos Bombay eee eee Weekly “eee oer Jehengir Sor@bji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi ; $2 4 
$1 | Praja Bondho .. «| Abmelabad ..} Do, .,.  ..|Jethdlél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdd rih-|_ 
| man) ; 40. | held i, | 
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AnGto-Mara’THI. 


| Christian Citizen ... 


Dnyan Chakshv ... 
Dny&noday& oe 
Dny4in Prakash .,., 


Dny4n Prakdsh ... 


‘Indu Prakésh ... 


Native Opinion ... 
Samarth .., ove 
Sardes4i Vijay% ... 
Shri Saydji Vijay’ 

Shri Shahn eee 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak ... vee 


O Anglo-Lusitano 

ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haq ... see 
Prabhat ... eee 
Musafir... a 
Sindhi... ove 
Sookree ... a 

GousaRa'TI. 


Bar oda Vateal eee 
Hind Vijaya eee 


Windustin Gamichie 


| AND CONCANIM, 


, A Luz eee 
QO Bombaense .,.,. 


GuyarATt, 
Akhbér-e-Islém ... 


A’ryavir nat > eee 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
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Bombay... 


Do, eve 
Kolh4pur 
Savantvadi 
Bombay... 
Satdra  .0 


| Bombay ... 


Poona .., 


Bombay... 
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Karachi (Sind) ... 


Hyderabad 


(Sind), 
Do. 


| Baroda «.. 


Sukkur (Sind) ... 
Karachi (Sind) ... 


Do. eee 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 

ou. ae 
Daily eee 
Weekly ... 
Daily... 
Weekly ... 

ee 

D0... cee 

alia 
DO. ese 
ee 
i 

Weekly ... 

Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly .. 

me ies 
Do. eee 
Weekly ... 
i. ee 

Weekly ... 

Weekly... 

le aes 

Daily ... 

Weekly... 


»».| M&nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Palonji Barjorji Desi; Pérsi; 55 .., 
»».| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being 


() ee NarsarwAnji Vitcha-Ghandhi; 


(2) nye as ofl Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. | 


Umedr4m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhaskar NA&ndji Kotak ; 
Pyesbyterian ; 34. 


W4Aman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 49. 


Rev. Mr. J. K. Abbott eee eee 


Native Christian 


pee 


(1) Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
Brahman); 40. 
(2) Natesh Ap ppayt Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, 

Do. Do. 


: eee 


Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

Manager being Damodar S4vldéram Yande;' 5) 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitps 

wan Brdéhman); 36. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitp4wan’ 

Brahman) ; 33. 

Pandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 

Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

Damodar Savlarém Yande ; 
42. | 

Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 
man) ; 28. 

Dwirkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 5 
32. 

Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Hindu (Maratha) ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49 
| 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34, cee 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 68 —.. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ... 


a Shee Kasapdis Sh4h; Hindu (Bania) ; : 
rs | 


Narayanrao Shrinivis Gadagkar and Girdhar 
Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah-' 
mans); 30 & 36. 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Sener Muhammadan ; 
(Memon) ; 43. 
Madhavrdo Gvoind Paged@r ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


j 
' 


32. 


900 


1,200 
600 


2,000 
1,000 
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GuraRa'ti—continued. 
65 | Bh4rat Jivan ... — -+«+| Bombay... -+| Monthly w»| Da i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
réthi Brahman) ; 34. 
66 | Bombay Samachar oe} Do. — coc | ieee Kaikhosra Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 
: rsi; 3 
67 | Broach Samfchér... ae ae — a: ee * Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi ; 52 ... en 400 
68 | Buisdr Vartamén.. + Buls4r (Surat) ...| Do. ... een Cocco vee | 
69 | Cutch-Kesari eee +++| Bombay «ee ee ayy — Rayji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswdél Bania);} 1,000 ; 
70 Din Mani ... aoe -++| Broach ... ---| Fortnightly  .. Nathélé! Rangild#s ; Hinda (Mathur K4yastha 125 \ ; 
Bania); 28. ; 
71 | Dnydnottejak ... — se| Ahmedabad’ ...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4lal Desaibhai; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45.) 600 1 
| timesa month. | __ 4 
72 | Evening Jame ae -«-| Bombay .. soe] Daily ase ,.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.| 1,600 hh 
73 |Gujarat ... ee see) Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice] Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata} 600 ai 
a month. Bania) ; 23. AW 
74 | Islim Gazette “on «| Amreti (Baroda-| Weekly .. ...| brahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 i 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 4 ) 
75 Jain Vijaya ee ees Jombay ... ees Do. ey is Mohunlal Amars1 ; Hindu (Dasha Shimali 1,800 , i 
Bamia); 25. | 
70 | Jam-e-Jahanooma nS aie + See , oo eee ...{ Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; Pérsi; 33 coe 600 a | 
77 | Kaira Times ‘ee »».| Nadiad (Kaira)... Do. cee ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 | : 
78 | Kaira Vartamdn ... coe} KQirTa = eee . oer ..., Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4ch4r + Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... oi a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 | 
man); 46 a 
80 | Khabardér ... «eel Bombay wl Do. ses «ss| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel;| 500 Wa 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. A 
inne lt soo} Barota «. -+| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 + 
HB 
§2 | Lok Mitra ns s+] Bombay ... .»-| Bi-weekly a ot Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 1,000 Bi 
Pars! ; 39. t 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) SA4dra ... v1 Weekly cee ay = 95 Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 I 
réhman); 45 Pp 
84 | Mukbbir-i-Islam ... ees Bombay soc) Daily ces ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 Aa. 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. Ve 
85 | Navséri Patrika .. eo} Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... _ ge car ae Prénvallabhdd4s Pérekh ; Hindu} 500 
( ania) : 33. ‘ 
SO | Naveisi Prakash ..,. ses} Do. cee an oe ie Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59.... ... 800 
, 87 | Political Bhomiyo w+| Ahbmed4bad ...] Do. cer - Nizamkkdén Noorkhan REND Muham- 450 
madan ; 25. 
88 | Praja Mitr’ on ..-| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly w.| Narbhayshankar Jagj is Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman); 38. 
89 | Praja Pokar cee ers} Surat... ...| Weekly ... _..| Hormasji Jacnshedji ; Parsi ; 47 0 ae 500 
. | 
) 90 ~eee and Indian| Ahmedabad | Do. ...  ...{ Hiréldl Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania);} 600 
Advertiser. 26. 
0 91 | Saty Vakta ee vee] Doe ane ..-| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Borir een! Hindu (Das Shrimli 050 
Bania); 4: 
92 | Sind Vartamdn _,.. eee | Karachi... = ...| Weekly + ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 41 — ve 620 
93 | Surat Akhbar = ws. a5 cn Do. ...( Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... «. 300 
9 94} Swadesh Hit .. «| Bombay... —..| Monthly... —_...] Kavi Bhagw4nlal Dungershi Pathak «2 o.| ose 
)0 | 
| HINDI. i 
0) 95 Bichhu eee eee eee Bombay... dis a Monthly... ! and eee cee eee { 
| : : 
96 | Shri Dnyansagar Samé-/ Bombay... «| Do. sss as Sectenasl Labooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 a 
char. Bréhman); 30. | 
100 97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Do, ... vee) Weekly ... eeei Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Beng4h| 6,200 a 
00 char, | | Brahman) ; 46. r 
| 
KANARESE, . | 
oe ee): Digvijayt .. a «| Gadag coated Weniy © ae{ Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu) = 15€ 


09 w4r.) 


(Devang) ; 40. 
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Anndji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46, 

(1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


4309 | Lok Bandho , . ’ .,.,| Gururvo R4gtavendra. Mamd&pur; Hindu 
3 aan ee | (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


| Rastk Ranjini Gadag (Dhar-| Do. .., Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu. (Kanoja 
war). Brahman); 44, 


Viagdevi Dharwar Monthly Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 


35. 


Marital. 


Arunodaya Thana... »».| Weekly ... .| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brihman); 25. 

A’ryadvart ... Dbolia (West} Do. Vdman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 

Audit .| Sholapur .| Monthly... Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Bakul 4. RatnAygiri Weekly ... .| Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Bande Matar4m Poona ... Do. ...  «..| Hari Raghun4th Bhagwat; Hindu (Brdhman). 


Bhala une Pee ee Published thrice a| Bh4skar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 

month. Hindu (Karh4ada Bribman); 31. 

Bhagwa Zenda = «x. Wai (Satara) Monthly... Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman); 27. 

Belgaum Samachar Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... Hari Bhikaji SAmaunt ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 

43. 

Chandrak4nt eee Chikodi (Bel-| Do. | Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

| gauln). pawen Brahman) ; 41. 

Chandrodaya | Chiplan (Ratna-| Do. Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
giri). Brabman); 43. 

Chikitsak ... | Belgaum 1 . Do. Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 

man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 

Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) ; 39. 

Deshakélavartaman Erandol (East .| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 

K handesh). Brahman) ; 36. 
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Dharm ... .| W4i (Satara) Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, | 
Dherwar Vritt Dharwar ; |S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Dinbandhu we Bombay .«e. Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40, 


Dnyén 3igar Kolh@pur a _— Mantri; Hindu (S&rasvat Brah- 
man); 40. 

Hindu Punch OT Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Brahman); 41. 
Hindu Vijaya Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly Anandr@éo Baélkrishna R4ngnekdér; Hindu 
. giri). (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 

Jagadddarsh Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
piwan Brdhman); 64. 


Jagatsum&char Thana ... Do. V4sudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA., LL.B; 

Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. 

Kal ove Poona ... Do. Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Kalpataru ... | Do Govind Narfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Ch Brahman); 50. | | 

Karmanuk Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

Brahman) ; 40. 

es a . ioe “ee Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 

(Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 

Kha@ndesh Samachar Parola (East|Fortnightly Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 

Khandesh ), (Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28, 


ifo | Khéndesh Vaibhav Dhulia (West sWeekly ... Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). Bréhman) ; 41. 
131 | Kumtha Vritt «eve | Kumtha (Ka@na-} Do. —- perme Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 
ee ti | ra). wat); 61. 
“ eer. 3 122 Loka Banéhu Tésgaon (Satira).;| Do. Bhikéji Gcy 4) Bhide; Hineu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


mer); 2¢, | 


Name of Publication, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


>» 


Lokamat ... - 


134 | Madhukax oe coe 
135 Maharashtra Y ritt 
Mod Vritt ove 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav 


138 
139 
140 _ Nagar Samdchér... 
141 Nasik Vritt eee 
142 | Nydya Sindhu 

143 Paisa Fund oe 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... 
145 Parikshak ... 

146 | Prabhat 

147 | Prabodh Chandrika 
148 | Prakash 

149 | Prakdshak cos 
| Pratod ... oe 
151 | Raghav Bhushan... 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Munnukshu 


150 


/Sama@lochak se 
Satya Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya 


155 | Sholdpur Samachar 


\ 


} 


156 | Shubh Suchak 


Sudhakar see eee 


Sumant 


159  saikehies - ous 
Vidya Vilas see 
161 | Vichari 


° 


162 | Vib4ri 

163 | Vishvavritt 

164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
165 | Vrittas@r ... oe 
166 | 


| Vrittasudha eee 
167 . Vyapari ets tee 
168 ! Warkari sole cee 


SANSKRIT. 


16% | Sanritav4dini om 


| 


MaritHi—continued. 


Where Published. Edition, 
...| Vengfarls (Ratné-| Weekly s+» 
girl). 
.».| Belgaum UO, vee 
ee Satara eee eee Do, eee 
eer Wai (Satara) ee Do. eee 
| Bombay... eco] Daily ... 
acl aa Weekly ... 
ser Do. eee eee Do. see 
.- | Almednagar ae 
soo] SHEE. Cae Do. eee 
~ | Ahmednagar ...| Do ... 
-+e| Bombay... -+| Monthly 
eo} andharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... 
lapur). 
«c+! Belgaum see} Do. 
.... Dhulia (West-| Monthly 
K handesh), 
.».| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... 
Khendesh), 

. Satara 7) eee Do. eee 
«| Bijépur ee 
--| Islampur(Satara).| Do. ... 
tee Yeola (N4sik) Do. eee 

.| Bijzpur »»-| Monthly 
eee Ratnagiri eee Weekly eee 
>| Sholapar as Monthly 
eee Do. eee ° Weekly eee 
ove) Satara see ot ak 
eee Pen (Kolaba) eee Do. ees 
...| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do.  ... 

& 
| Shol4pur ooo Do. - coe 
se.) KolhApur -++| Bi-weekly 
eos) K4rwar (Kanara): Published thrice a 
month. 

.| Bombay... -«| Weekly ... 
eee Kolhapur ese Monthly... 

.; Bombay ee Do. 
| Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly ... 


* 
—— 


-| Satara .. 


| Foema. ... oe 
Pandharpur (Sho- 
lapur). 


| 


ul 


| Wai (Sat&ra) oa 


Do. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


.| R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


| Janérdan Ndréyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 


| D&modar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


..|Lakshuman Ramchandra PA4ngdrkar; Hindu 


.) Rangnéth Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


.| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
| Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; 


.|Shridhar Hari Limaye; 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 
.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


.| Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B,A.; Hindu 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni —-.. oes 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


..| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brébmaa); 34, 


Brahman); 3. 


wat Br4hmawn) ; 31. 
Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maratha); 
42 


Brahman) ; 29. 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 


Do. do. one 


(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 36. 
Vishwanath Gangiram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 26. 


Brahman); 24. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth 
Brahman) ; 33. 7 


Brahman) ; 43. 
V4aman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 


Brahman) ; 43. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 33. 


wan Brdhman); 32. 


hada Brahman) ; 25. 

Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 65 or 54. 

Trimbak Gurun4th Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman); 30. 


Brahman) ; 26. | 
Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 


Bréhman) ; 63. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman), 

(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 365. 

Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahman); 35. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 22. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 
Vishnu Govind Bijipurkar, M.A. ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 41. 


Hindu 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghundth ; Hindu (Gaud 


Séraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. | 
Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman); 43. 
Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-; 
man) ; 4l. 


Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar ; Hindu 


Hindu (Chitp4wan! 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. | 
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e. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


; ; e 
Sukkur (Sind) ... | Shime-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


Lirkhdna (Sind) . Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri); 


Sind Sudhér Karachi (Sind) ... Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Sind Kezary Shikdrpur (Sind). .| Cheléram M&nghirmal; Hirdu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Urpv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... | Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali  Bareilywala; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. : 


Bombay Punch Bahddur ...| Weekly oe Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
. : Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 53. 

Deccan Review ... .»»| Monthly Zifar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.); Muhammadan 

(North Indian) ; 32. 


Guru Ghantal Punch , Weekly ... 


Habib-ul-Akhbéar ... A .| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
Moulina Punch ,,, Muhammad Yusuff ... 


Mufid-e-Rozgar ..., Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sultin-ul-Akhbar Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


GuyaRa’tI aND H1np1, 


Jain eee Bombay «+. Weekly «+. Bh4gubhéi Fatechand KaA4rbhéri; Hindu 
: (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
Jain Mitra Do. Fortnightly Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 38. 


MaARA’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika ,.. Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| pur). Brahman) ; 36. 
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Notes —A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbcr of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Si[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a (S{ = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, neve: placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strietly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


PD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and pericdical as furniched by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and siterations in, the list of Newspapers and Pericdicals. 


No Name of Publication. Where Published, _ Bdition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ‘Circule- MY 


EnGiisH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CoNcaNrM. 


61a | Popular Journal ... -«| Bombay -»>| Monthly _ isola a 
GusaBaTi. : Ah 


654 | Bharat Vijaya... ee.| Baroda eee) Weekly eoe| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 500 : 
Brahman) ; 28. . 
| 


783A Gurjar Kegari eee eee Bombay eee Do. eee eeeses eee 
944 | Swadeshi Mitra .. osoh RERUN con... cok ae -++| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 | 600 
Urpv. | 


1784 | Jam-i-Jahannuma «| Jalgaon (East] Weekly eo} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibuila; 65. 
Khandesh), * Muhammadan. 


178a Liberal eee oon eee Bombay eee! - Do. eee eoecee - 00 


N.B.—(a} No. 189 has ceased to be published temporarily. 
(6) The editor of No, 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His age‘is.32. The circulatiom of the paper is 1,000. Al 
(c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. ag 
(d@) No. 149 has ceased to be published temporarily. 
: (e) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. et 
) (f) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 25;; its present circulation is 55C. | 
} (g) The editor of No. 10] is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only ; its present circu'ation is. 650: | 
(h) The present circulation of No. 102 is 250. 
(t) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. ; 
; (yj) The present circulation of No. 104 is 350.. | | 
(4) No. 62 has ceased to be published. a ; 
(2) No. 95 has ceased to. be published. | ts | 
(m) No. 176 has ceased to be published. ; 
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'. Politica and the Public Administration, «= «ss 38 
*1. “We find that there is a good deal of apprehension in well-informed 
rae quarters that the expedition against the Zakka Khels 
mn willl not end until all the Frontier is in a blaze. This 
the Zaki eypadition against view receives confirmation from guarded suggestions 
Indian Social Reformer 10 the despatches of the journalists at the seat of the 
(4), 23rd Feb. \ - expedition, to the effect that other tribes may make. 
| common cause with the. disaffected tribe. We 
daresay that the recent outrages have made some kind of operations necessary 
What we should like to have is an authoritative statement by His Excellency 
the Viceroy as to the exact limits of the objective of the present expedition, and 
as to whether it is proposed to depart in any way from Lord Curzon’s policy of 
withdrawal and concentration, which has thoroughly justified itself so far. So 
far as we can judge, public opinion in this country will be very strongly against 
any attempt to establish permanent posts in the midst of the Afridi territory, 
which will only mean further trouble, should such a course suggest itself to 
Government. We hope Lord Minto will follow the precedent set by his pre- 
dlecessor and avail himself of the opportunity afforded by the Budget discussion 
next month to declare in clear and unequivocal terms the purpose and policy 
of the Government of India in regard to this unfortunate expedition. It may 
be added that the public require to be assured that satisfaction could not have 
been obtained for the Zakka Khels delinquencies by means other than an 
expedition which may set the whole Frontier on fire.” 


2. “A punitive expedition is directed against the Zakka Khels, 
Oriental Bevtew (11), 19th who so recently made a successful raid on Peshdwar. 
a oer ee Such expeditions are a frequent burden upon India, 
; It is alleged both by Mr. Morley and the Govern- 
ment of India that this expedition is to ba strictly punitive. But all these 
are merely fond dreams. Or rather they area lure to pacify the clamorous 
protest which will thunder forth from the press. Already it is asserted that there 
are about seven or eight thousand fighting men in this tribe. They are very 
astute warlike operations. Looking to all these facts we do not thinks that the 
expedition will do its work in a fortnight as was alleged, but will perhaps 
drag on for several months. India will be saddled with heivy costs 
notwithstanding the dire distress prevailing in many provinces through famine. 
What we protest against such expeditions is their being undertaken without the 
sanction of Parliament. Undia’s peculiar position in not having any voice in the 
government of her own country demands at least this much that her affairs 
should pass under the keen scrutiny of Parliament.”’ 


8. There is no doubt that the raids of wild tribesmen on the Frontier 
like the Zakka Khels are unbearable inasmnch as 

Gujarati (25), 16th Feb. ; they disturb the peace of the country ; and the British 
Gujarét Mitra (26), 16th Government is quite right in demanding the surrender 
Feb., ng. cols. of those badmashes who were engaged in them. 
, But at the same time, we unhesitatingly support 

Mr. Redmond’s protest in Parliament against the action of the Government of 
India in having launched on the punitive expedition against them without 
obtaining the prior sanction of Parliament, In view of the fact that Indians 
have no voice in the administration of their country, the Indian people strongly 
object to such arbitrary action on the part of the authorities, There is 
something suspicious in the very fact that Govarnment resolved upon the step 
withcut the prior sanction of Parliament. It is strange that, in spite of the 
fact that the expeditions in Chitral and against the Afridis and the Waziris 
were neither justifiable nor fruitful in good results, Mr. Morley should have 
consented to the present expedition. The only results produced by pumitive 
expeditions are the destruction of arops, the devastation of villages and the 
stirring up of the tribes. It isnot to be surprised at that these inetfectual 
expeditions should accentuate the discontent among the Indians,on whom the 
burden of their expenditure entirely falls. (The Gujardt Mitra writes :—‘ These 
‘punitive expeditions appear small things on the surface, but they cost much 
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} | present is whether the British 
tchequer will share its cost with India, or whether the whole expense will be 


ad’ on this country.......... Teaching” the tribes a lesson might be desir- 


in the ONG. ..0cc0ses'’ ‘The great , uestion at : 


‘able; andeven necessary at times, but the apprehension that India alone will 


‘have to bear the expenses causes a feeling of sad despondency to Indians.’’] 


‘4 “The Indian Government have decided to lead a punitive expedition 

| against the Zakka yy who have so far shown that 
they do not respect the cis-frontier military organiza- 
Mahrétia (9), 16th Feb. tion of which the British Government seem to be 80 
| proud. The expedition will, therefore, bea test of 


the new organization scheme of Lord Kitchener, it being already proved that 


there are no great merits after all in the frontier policy of Lord Ourzon.......... 
It remains to be seen how Government reconcile their professions of a desire 
for peace with the realities of a milftant and aggressive administration.” 


5. The reason put forward for the punitive expedition against the Zakka 
Khels is that they committed raids in British territory, 
Kesart (126), 16th Feb. but thisis only a ruse, The Zakka Khels offered 
resistance to the extension of the Jamrud-Pesh4war Railway right up to the 
Amir’s territory. The British Government having been baulked in this 
design some two years ago, the present expedition is sent agamst the Zakka 
Khels. The British think that when the rail-head once reaches the Amir’s front- 
ier, he will not oppose its introduction into his dominion. We can also discern 
in the present expedition the first fruits of the recent Anglo-Russian Convention. 
The policy of Government seems to be to subdue all the frontier tribes and to 
reduce the Amir to the position of an Indian feudatory, When the Iron Horse 
once makes its advent into the tribal territory, Lord Kitchener, the destroyer 
of Muhammadan supremacy in the Soudan, will be able in a short time to forge 
iron shackles for encircling Afghanistan itself. 


6. “It has been repeated over and over again before and after the expe- 
Sénj Vartamén (36), 18th dition started against the Zakka Khels that it would 
Feb. Eng. ae be a case of veni, vidi, vici, and that the whole thing 
init, would be over in a week or so, But already loud 
whispers are being heard from reliable quarters that the operations wili not be 
concluded with such ease...... Aboutthe plan of the campaign chalked out by 
Lord Kitchener military experts in England have already commenced to grum- 
ble. It is not so simple an affair as it was proclaimed to be.”’ 


7. Referring to the murder of the King of Portugal, the Arunodaya 
Reflect; ted writes:—In considering the conduct of those who 
the nits a ee. °y murdered the King, we must examine the causes which 
Arunodaya , (105), 16th led them to perpetrate the deed and the consequences 


Feb. ; Hindustan Samachar of the deed itself. We should also see whether they 


(OD), At th Feb, committed it from selfish or from disinterested motives. 
If we consider the matter from this point of view, we shall have to admit that 


. those who killed King Carlos were not to blame atall. Forany man to say that 


kings and their arrogant servants may act as they like and that the subjects 
should, like sheep, tamely submit to every caprice of their sovereign is to make 
an exhibition of his own mean ideas. English history tells us what views are 
held in this matter by our English rulers who boast that they enjoy a monopoly 
of all morality and that theirs is the only nation which has attained the pinnacle 
of civilisation, What did the English people do when they were harassed and 
their rights were threatened in the reign of Charles I? Perhaps, to make a show 
of their being more just than others, they may have gone through the farce of 
trying him on a charge of treason against the nation, but how did they even- 
tually settle the matter? When a king becomes obnoxious to his subjects, one 
way of ameliorating the latter’s condition is to dethrone him and install another 
in place; and this way is sometimes adopted with a parade of justice. 
Otherwise, the change is brought about violently by the sword or the pistol. 
However it be, if the matter is to be considered on its intrinsic merits, both the 
above ways must be considered equally unobjectionable. If rulers do not 
wish to see such deeds committed in their kingdoms, they should follow Count 


Tolstoy’s advice :—‘* Only do what you, occupying the place of Government, 
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are bound to do, and while there is yet time, make it your business to ‘establish 
the real welfare of the pevple.’ ase Hindustdn Samdchdr makes similar 
remarks and observes that kings will not receive in future the blind homage 


of their subjects and that the tragedy 1 in Portugal should serve asa warning 
_ to both the rulers and the ruled. | 


8, Oneargument, which is commonly put forward against conferring the 
boon of self-government upon us, is that we are not fit 


Advice to Indians tomake forit. But Government, on the other hand, deny us 
efforts for obtaining sward). 


Bande Mdtaram (109), the training which is indispensable for making us fit 


16th Feb. to govern ourselves. Englishmen have conquered us 


and are using all means in “their power to demoralise us. 
The Brahmins proved their valour on “the battle-field in the 19th century, but 
they are denied all prospects in military service, while natives generally, though 
they have shown themselves to be good marksmen, are not permitted to join 
the arm of artillery in the Indian Army for fear that they might become 
formidable enemies of Government, Inthe Civil Departments, too, “the Indians 
have established their superiority over Europeans, but in spite of it they are 
not considered eligible to fill the highest posts. It is, therefore, time for the 
Indians to open their eyes and to make strenuous efforts to obtain swaraj. 


9. Our political advancement being entirely dependent upon the spread 

of the principles of the Extremists in the country, it 

Need of national schools jg our duty to see the rising generation educated on 

for India’s political advance- national lines. Indifference to physical suffering, 
ment. 

Bhéla (110), 21st Feb. . Which distinguishes the Extremists from the ease- 

loving Moderates, should form one of the main 

features of such education. For this purpose new national schools should be 

started, and these should make it a point to teach the pupils the value of active 

patriotism. We would not mind if the pupils educated in such institutions 

are poorly fed, but their minds should be deeply imbued with national ideals. 


For, even though physically weak, they will be mentally strong enough to help 
forward the cause of national regeneration. 


10. In the course of a contributed article, a correspondent of the Gujardté 


dilates as follows on the evils of drinking tea:—The 
_Exhortation to Indians to habit of drinking tea has taken firm root among the 
, aA tho habit of tea- Tndians, The latter are so much the slaves of 
Gujardt (73), 21st Feb. the habit that they are dead to all feeiings of 
patriotism and self-respect. It is due to tive tea habit 
that we are branded as ‘ Goolies’ and ‘niggers’ by Englishmen. We do not, 
however, understand this and look upon tea as a swadeshé article and do not 
feel shame in giving tea parties at our swadeshi and boycott meetings. It is 
this accursed demon of tea drinking that is responsible ide our consumption of 
foreign sugar on a very large scale, The habit of taking tea has further made 
us irreligious and in spite of all this, we call it a swadeshit product. ‘True it is 
that the leaf is grown in our country, but it is grown by white planters with 
the labour of coolies, who are bled to death on “the tea estates. ‘he following 
extract from A/usdjir for September 1907 will serve to illustrate our mean- 
ing :—‘ The owners of the tea-gardens are mostly Europeans ; while the labourers 
are mostly Hindu coolies. The latter suifer all the torments of hell ‘on earth., 
They are iodged in damp and unhealthy places and the rice that is given them 
to eat is so coarse that it produces griping pain in their stomachs. ‘Tle tasks 
that are assigned to them are beyond the powers of the strongest man, and yet 
if they fail to finish them, they are mercilessly flogged till blood begins to flow. 
from their bodies. Their lot is so unbearable that death comes as a deliverance 
to them. ‘hey are bound down by an indenture to serve in a tea-garden for 
a full period of five years and if any coolie makes good his escape, he is arrested 
and brought back to work like a slave. Good- looking women have to 
sacrifice their chastity in order to gratily. the lust of these ‘ white gods’!’ Is 
not this enough to move an Inian’s heart to pity and to make him *shyn tea ? 
Is it tea that we drink or the blood of our own kith and kin? Do not the 
_eries of the coolies, who are brutally flogged and belaboured on the tea estates, 
fall on our ears as we lift our cup of tea? Does it not behove the Indians to 
_ abstain from drinking tea asif it were a most accursed drink ? 
con 2357—4 | 
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a 3 . , : 1 “In the course of the first of a series of articles on the Decentralisation 


bss Bae: 7 ene the = cag org writes ye Now that 2 
i ead ae . Royal Commission has been appointed to inquire in 
me the. subject of the decentralisation of administration, 
Mahrdtta (9), 16th Feb. | the non-official public would be expected to overhaul 
"ope _ the whole system of Indian administration from top 
to bottom so far as their destructive criticism or constructive suggestions 
may overhaul it. At any rate they must not allow judgment in the matter 
of the inquiry by the Commission to go against them by default, 
One need not be very hopeful’ about the actual result of the Com- 
mission’s labours in order to feel enthusiasm for giving the best thought he 
may be capable of to the subject. Wo, for one, are even prepared to find this 
result no bigger than the proverbial mouse from a mountain in labour, 
It not unoften happens that the evidence recorded by a Commission and. the 
usual appendices to its report are of far greater importance than the Com- 
mission’s report, because such evidence and appendices represent the net result 
of the thought of numerous people, who might be, in individual cases, more 
competent to pass an opinion on the subject-matter of the Commission’s 
inquiry than some of the members of the Commission itself. And 
the public judgment on these matters will be eventually shaped out 
of or based upon the views contained in the evidence. We, therefore, propose 
to brietly discuss the subject of administrative decentralisation in its broader 


aspects and solely from a non-official point of view. We lay stress on 


the non-official point of view because we all know full well what 


the official point of view is likely to be. According to it, the 


people ought to have no voice in the administration at all; the ‘man 
on the spot’ can never bring himself to regard the non-official control 
or even interference as anything else than an unmixed evil. The ‘ man on 
the spot,’ posted at every mile-stone of the administration, has only one 
opinion about decentralisation; he would like to have absolute freedom 
from the interference of all superior authorities placed over his head, 
while, at the same time, he would insist upon having an absolute right of 
pulling up any of the authorities below him, In plain words every ‘man on 
the spot’ would like to be a self-centred despot and to be absolutely trusted in 
the full exercise of all the powers and priviteges that may be vested in him. 
He would like to treat, if allowed to, the sphere of his administration as a little 
kingdom carved out of the entire system, and touching the latter only at a few 
points of contact through which nothing should glide down to him excepting 
the round coins—and of these he would-have plenty—required for running his 
administrative charge. ‘To his superiors he would say ‘ Trust me all in all or not 
at all,’ and to his subordinates, ‘ Oh, I know best; you must be guided by my 
judgment.’ Such a feeling is perhaps natural, But the mere fact that man 
naturally loves absolute freedom for himself is not enough to prove that he 
is morally entitled to it. In the case of the official man on the spot it has 
got to be remembered that, while claiming full freedom of action for 
bimself, he denies the same or even comparative freedom to the local 
bodies. He also denies to all non-official men any right to interfere in 
the administration as if the guardianship of public welfare were his 
sole monopoly. JDecentralisation means the devolution or distribution of 
power as Well as responsibility—so far as the former could be safely given and 
the latter justly exacted. But of this devolution of power hardly can the 
beginnings be said to have been undertaken in India. Till 1855 the period of 
Indian history may be described as a_ period of conquest and consolidation 
in which the Government went on adding up strength to itself by acquiring 
new territories and weeding out the elements of weakness, Taking the 
Queen’s Proclamation as the starting point for the .conciliation of the Indian 
people, after the work of consolidation of the conquered territory had been 
completed, we may briefly see what progress has been actually made in 
giving practical effect to the promises in the Proclamation. ‘The main pledges 
in that charter involved constitutional and political changes which had to be 
worked out not by the Sovereign but by her representatives in this country. 
Of these representatives only two stand out conspicuously as having been 
actuated by the true spirit of the Proclamation, viz., Lords Mayo and Ripon, 


~ 
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These two Viceroys may indeed be said to have made a deliberate move in. 


the direction of the fulfilment of the pledges contained in the Proclamation. 
In contrast with them may be mentioned Viceroys like Lords Lytton and 
Curzon who only sounded the empty tin-pot of Imperialism with all their might 
and sang hallelujas to the god of jingoism at the top of their voices, the latter 
actually declaring’ the Proclamation as an untenable and unauthorised docu- 
ment and attempting centralisation in every department. Lord Mayo tried to 
conciliate the Princes of India and inaugurated the policy of financial and 
administrative decentralisation, as between the Imperial Government and the 
Provincia] Governments, Lord Ripon tried to conciliate the people by 
carrying the policy of decentralisation one step forward, viz. by inaugurating 
the system of self-government, and also by sanctioning a policy of decentrali- 
sation in financial and administrative matters as between the Provincial 
Government and local bodies. It was an intermadiate step between the 
admission of the Indian people to the field of administration and their incorpo- 
yation into the political government of the country. In the words of 
Sir William Hunter, one of the trusted lieutenants of Lord Ripon, ‘local Self- 
Government was intended to supply a fair answer at an intermediate stage in 
the growth of political rights, an answer which not only proved the good-will 
of the Government but which would also test the fitness. of the governed.’ 
Local Self-government has now had a history of more than 25 years; and even 
its enemies will have to admit that though mistakes may have sometimes been 
made, still on the whole the experiment has proved a success. It has proved 
the ability of the people to discharge the limited responsibilities which were put 
onthem. SBut in the meanwhile education, both academic and _ political, 
advanced at a rapid rate, and it was but to be expected that not being content 
with their swaddling work and clothes, which they had evidently outgrown, the 
people would come forward and claim a larger share in the responsibilities of 
the administration. Such local Self-Government as was given 25 years ago 
could not permanently satisfy their aspirations. The result of this education 
was to be found not only in the increase of the numbers of educated 
men but in the growth of new ideas and aspirations; and if. is these new ideas 
that are being ventilated through the press and are affording a foundation 
for well-formulated demands like those of the National Congress, The 
Government of India, when it was transferred to the Sovereign, deliberately 
accepted the risk of a united India; it deliberately preferred the 
risks of knowledge to the dangers of ignorance, and ‘substituted the 
calculated risks of a vast population of 300 million beings, bound together 
for common interests, for the isolated hazards of heterogeneous races.’ And 
Government are now being called upon to show that reasonableness and that 
liberality of spirit which are essential for giving real satisfaction to the people 
and for avoiding the disasters arising from a merely selfish and narrow policy.” 


12, In this article it is proposed to consider what concessions should 

be granted by the Revenue Department to the 

Suggestions to the De- common people. If we look to the spirit and wording 
en of the new Bombay Land Revenue Act, we are 
popes agriculturists. | isposed to doubt whether the holders of land are the 
Arunodaya (105), 16th Feb. aborigines of the country. Government have no 
doubt mastery over the entire land'in the country, 

but the people’s proprietary interest in it cannot atthe sams time be wholly 
. overlooked. Government can at best insist that the people should not 
sell their Jands to a foreign nation or ruler. But the definition of the 
State’s rights over the land as given in the new Land Revenue Act is so 
dangerously wide that Government have under it even the power to 
expropriate the peasantry from their holdings, The extinction of our 
proprietary rights in the land has enabled Government to impose on us extra 
taxes in addition to the land assessment. We must not put our land 
to a non-agricultural use nor build houses thereon for residential purposas. 
We cannot even lay claim to the timber growing on our private lands, 
The grazing grounds are absorbed in Government forests and parts of village 
sites are also subjected to assessment. This is all the effect of the taking away 


of the rayat’s proprietary right in his holdipg and one consequence of the rigid 
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: y interest in ‘his land are made to the rayat, his 
ion: Sir ely aprove. ‘The load of assessment is unbearable at 
pr t and must in faisngie be either reduced to reasonable proportions or the 
: a Post productive: capacity of the rayats’ holding must be increased by the 
mstruction of. iigation t tanks and canals. The methods of recovering land 
revenue should also be made mild, and the principles of arriving at the estimates 
of crop-outturns should be fixed in a reasonable spirit. It must also be seen 
that the benefit of remissions reaches the actual cultivator of the soil. The 
spirit of many of the Government Resolutions issued in the interest of the 
rayat may be generous, but the benefit intended to be conferred on the peasants 
is denied to them in practice. 


13. It is a mistake to suppose that a difference of opinion as to 
| + ultimate ideals should prevent Indians from co- 
How to bring about a Operating with one another for gaining a common end, 
reconciliation between the We see that Radicals, Socialists, Democrats and 
Moderates and the Extre- others, though labouring for widely different ideals, 
mists ? , “aes 
Kesari (128), 18th Feb.; Fre able to co-operate with one another in Parliament 
Sdnj Vartamdén (36), 19th in advancing the interests of their country as a 
Feb., Eng. cols. . Whole. With this example before our eyes, does it 
not betoken a lack of liberality to insist that the 
representatives of a certain school of Indian politicians should alone be admitted 
to the National Congress? The duty that lies before our politicians is not to 
seek to eradicate all differences of opinions, but to secure the co-operation of 
men holding divergent views for the accomplishment of common ends. 
The ideals of swardjya and autonomy are both far removed from us at 
present, though this does not mean that there is no difference between them 
when viewed as our ultimate goals. That difference, however, is for the 
consideration of theorists, and need not trouble practical politicians. It is, there- 
fore, unreasonable for either Moderates or Extremists to make their differences 
of view about these remote ideals a ground for quarrel. It is futile to have a 
fixed ideal insuch matters. Swardjya .is a step towards autonomy, but 
since our rulers are not prepared to concede to us either, why should we quarrel 
over the difference between the two? Whatever our differences may be about 
these ideals, we should unite in carrying or. the work of the National Congress, 
The rise of a new party necessarily produces friction with the old, but it is the 
duty of wise men not to make much of this friction, but to carry on national 
work in co-operation with the new party. Statesmen should be careful not to be 
too hard on the impetuosity of young and ardent souls. All should co-operate 
for the common end, without calling names to one another. To have a hard 
and fast ideal in political matters would be utterly injurious to the interests of 
the country. It would be like a gardener’s placing a limit on the growth of 
a tree. No one has any right to restrict the growth of a nation within certain 
limits. Let all insistence with reference to this point be given up, and there 
would be no difficulty in gffecting a reconciliation of all parties. Both the 
Extremists and the Moderates should understand that neither party possesses any 
inviolable right fo decide what the ultimate goal of the nation should be, 
Each party is at liberty to popularise its own ideals, but that should not stand 
in the way of their co-operating with one another for the good of the country. 
{Commenting at great length on the above article the Sdng V artamdn writes :— 
‘“* Perhaps, the world hoped that the Moderates would be the first to forgive the 
sins of the Extremists and hold forth the olive branch. Such a course on the 
part of the Extremists was, of course, not dreamt of. But yet the unexpected 
has happened.......... ‘The psychological moment in the destiny of the Con- 
gress has come, and the leaders of the Moderates will do well to welcome this 
necessarily coy approach on the part of the Extremist chioef.......... Our Poona 
contemporary has bravely followed tue example set at Pubna by the Extremists 
of Bengal........... Weare bound to declare that the advances made by the 
gifted leader of the Extremists through the columns of the Kesari are not only 
opportune but rational...........We trust the olive branch so opportunely 
held forth by Mz. Tilak will beegently received by his valiant opponents, 
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that the first taste of this glorious compromise will be given at Dhulia, and that 
the of, tail session of the beloved Congress will be a magnificent 
success.” 


14, “Sir George Clarke comes to India at a time when the provincial 
Governments will be allowed much liberty and disore- 
\ The Chancellor’s Convoca- tion in working out any educational policy which may 
tion address. be acceptable to themselves and to the people of the 
Indian Spectator (5), 22nd respective provinces. Having laid down the general 
Feb. principle that the ideals of education in this country 
must be adapted to the requirements and the inherited 
qualities and predilections of the people, and having almost in so many words 
commended the example of Japan, His Excellency proceeded to mention 
some of the defects which he had noticed in the educational system of 
Bombay. We expect that he will play a prominent part in removing those 
defects in the course of the next few years during which he will guide 
the administration of the Presidency. His Excellency finds that primary 
education is much too restricted in its extent, and that consequently 
the whole foundation for the intellectual progress of the nation is narrow; 
that secondary education is much too literary and does not adequately provide 
for progress in different directions in the future stages of a student’s career; 
that the colleges attempt to teach too many subjects and thus fail to teach 
any subject efficiently; that the provision for post-graduate studies is either 
non-existent or utterly inadequate; that taking the system as a whole, the 
attention paid to science is insufficient; and that European knowledge will not 
permeate the community asa whole unless the vernaculars are more freely used for 
imparting that knowledge. Itcan be no disparagement of the insight which His 
Excellency has gained in so short a time into the weak points of our educational 
system to say that these criticisms 7 altogether unfamiliar to us. What 
‘we particularly rejoice at is that His Excellency has lost no time after coming 
to India in grasping the fundamental problems that lie before him, and 
that presumably he has already made up his mind to solve them with courage 
and independence. We wish him success in all directions.’ [Elsewhere 
the paper writes :—“ To say that Sir George Clarke’s utterances are stamped 
with the mark of true statesmanship would be mere political jargon........., 
After reading Sir Clarke’s Convocation address at the local University, one 
can feel little hesitation in pronouncing that inspiration from science and litera- 
ture has furnished him with a charm against the narrowing and freezing effects 
of official life, His statecraft does not appear debased by low views of expe- 
diency : it seems liberalised by the independent attitude of the man ef science... 
..o...... AS a statesman His Excellency’s ideal of British Government in the Has; 
evidently is that it should be to help the Eastern races to grow to the fullest 
measure of their capacity, as Japan has already proved her capacity to do, and 
not merely to punish the dacoit and the rioter.” | : ) 


*15. ‘No Chancellor of the Bombay University since Lord Reay’s 
time has delivered an address so thoroughly imbued 
with the sense of the supreme importance of 
| education as a factor of national progress as 
the one which Sir George Clarke delivered on Tuesday. The historical, 
scientific and practical aspects of the problem in India were treated 
in a highly suggestive manner, and His Excellency intimated that he would wel- 
come the growth ofa strong public opinion in regard to education among Indians. 
His Excellency’s first impressious about the state of education in this Presidency 
‘find confirmation in the experience of those who have studied the question for a 
longer period of time, While the defects he pointed out are defects common to all 
parts of the country, one of them, namely, the lack of provision for a sound 
scientific education is nowhere so conspicuous as it is in the system of higher 
education under the jurisdiction of the Bombay Government and University. 
This is the more regrettable as the industrial and commercial enterprise of 
the Presidency offers a most fruitful field for the application of science to 
practical and economic ends. To take one instance, Bombay capitalists are 
taking a leading part in the creation and development of mining industries, 
but they cannot get young men with some training in Geology from among the 
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ta and Madras have much better equipped laboratories than the Elphin- 

| College. So far as we know, there is no provision for instruction in 
worth thenamé@in the Bombay Colleges. These sciences lie at the root 
yf modern {7 in the industrial field.” His Excellency was also not far 
from the mark when he pointed to the disparity between the number of 
matriculates and the number of graduates turned out by the University in a 
given year, as implying the want of a proper correlation of the various 
eourses of study........... If our Colleges were less of the nature of places for 
ram and lectures and notes, and more of the nature of places for study, 
contemplation and research, our graduates would be better scholars, more 
original thinkers, and more efficient citizens. We have thus first to reform our 
colleges and schools by providing them with more suitable curricula of 
studies and allowing more room for originality to teachersand pupils. We 
also want more schools and colleges so that no institution may be compelled 
r to tolerate unwieldy classes which, more than any other single cause, encourage 
Bi cramming.” 
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Ae : *16. “ The Convoeation address of His Excellency Sir George Clarke was 
ie Rist Goftér’ (35), 23rd a vigorous exposition of the system of education as 
ia Feb. Kos. 6 ie ht it obtains in India, and a critical survey of the 

educational needs of the country. Conscious .of his 
‘Jimited administrative experience in India, His Excellency spoke with reserve 
He ‘when alluding to the defects in the methods and resuits of educational 
\ ae ‘training, as it is imparted in our schools and colleges. All the same, his 
a able and comprehensive review bespeaks scholarly attainment and many- 
sided erudition. lis speech is more than a mere academic dissertation. It 
has its practical side, which for us is @jl the more valuable as indicating the 
es views of a responsible administrator. is Excellency laid his finger on some 
ie of the weak points of our educational system, and it may be hoped that so long 
1} as he is in office, he will bring his influence to bear on the removal of the 
short-comings and the overcoming of the deficiencies to which he alluded in a 
broad and statesmanlike manner. ‘The aim and object of education was clearly 
1 enunciated; the prominence which should de assigned in every rational system 
| : of training to the cultivation of morals and character was vividiy explained ; 
1! the responsibilities of the State towards national education were openly 
if i acknowledged, the importance of the enlightenment of the masses, utility of 
1H scientific and practical training, and the inefficacy of a_hide-bound and 
{| _ uniform system of education irrespective of local differences and requirements 
si were specially dilated upon ; and last but not least, special stress was laid on the 
{| expediency of retaining and reviving inborn traits of national character in 
preference toa hybridising system of education. Each of these issues would 

require a long treatise by itself; but in the cursory treatment His Excellenc 

gave to them severally, he succeeded in carrying his audience with him and in 
winning their acquiescence to every new maxim he unfolded. Beneath these 
issues lie the germs of great potentialities which, properly exploited, would help 
India to rise to the level of her great neighbour in the Far East, ‘Iam not con- 
vinced that education in India is proving sufficiently effective in the development 

of character.’ This was an outspoken confession from the Chancellor, and though 

not oifensive like the whoiesale condemnation of Indian character by Lord 
Curzon, is nevertheless not wide of the mark. Lord Curzon erred in so far as 

he depreciated native aptitude for veracity and the higher virtue of manliness 
and doubted if there was any wisdom or morality in their code of ethics. 

sir George Clarke, on the other hand, quoted extensively from the philo- 
sophical precepts of the great masters of Indian thought, and wished that the 
same might be adopted and preached for the development of national and 
individual character in India. Neglect of moral training is the greatest draw- 
back of our system of education, as is evident from the impulsive and impetuous 

‘  gharacter of our educated youths....... Ihe boycotting propensities of Bengali 
1s youths and their truculent defiance of law and order show how yielding material 
| ae | young character provides, when not.properly developed, to sinister wire-pullers, 

i. 3 ...... ‘Lhe country was never more alive than it is at the present day to the fact 
Ry that the one glaring defect in the system of our national education is want of 
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‘provision for practical training in science and industries, If.our educated 
classes have become discontented and clamorous, it is owing to the want of 
avenues in the field of professional and clerical employment. Where education 
is looked upon as a passport to a liveliliood, and worse still, as a qualification 
for employment in State service, it is natural that to the disappointed and 
less successful in life, Government appear to be the primary cause of their 
individual poverty and the general poverty of the country. We are turning 
out from our educational institutions thousands of qualified students every 
vear, without providing them with means for their future sustenance.......... 
Industrial and technical operations which, in other countries, offer openings to 
a vast multitude of people are not available to our educated men to the same 
extent. The avenues are few and the opportunities to adapt ourselves to the 
industrial needs of the country are still less........... His Excellency the 
Chancellor made a eulogistic reference to the affiliation of the Agricultural 
College to our University. But no less useful to our country would be 
the development of scientific education........... As His Excellency pointed 
out, science is taught in Japan in the upper primary courses; but it does 
not appear till at a much later stage in Bombay, and is almost confined 
to the colleges which are as a rule very inadequately equipped. We cannot 
depend here on Government help exclusively, and unless private charity seeks 
to co-operate with State aid, progress in scientific education cannot make any 
appreciable headway.”’ 


17. The address delivered by His Excellency Sir George Sydenham 
aoe Clarke as Chancellor of the local ‘ University 
V Oriental Review (1%), 19th differed in this respect at least from similar addresses 
eb. ; Akhba'r-e-Soudagar ; bas , é, , 
(19), 21st Feb., Eng. cols. at other Universities that it did not deal in 
the oft-repeated platitudes about the present situa- 
tion. The sympathetic tone which pervaded the address would do more 
towards leaving a lasting and beneficial influence on the new graduates in their 
conduct of life than many an address imbued with a dogmatic and unsympa- 
thetic spirit,.......... There is unfortunately a tendency in many of our 
graduates to leave off their studious habits after launching upon their respective 
careers in life. To these as well as to those Jacking in reverence for knowledge 
as such His Excellency did well in pointing to the glorious past of India and 
showing from well-chosen quotations the spirit in which education was then 
conducted. The feeling of reverence with which these allusions to the past of 
India were made mark a wide gulf of difference between this address and the 
notorious one which was delivered at the Calcutta University Convocation by 
its then Chance llor some years back in which the religion and philosophy of 
ancient India were cruelly ridiculed........... We see in this address one 
argument against the passing of the University Act and specially the applica- 
tion of it to this Presidency—an argument which was forcibly advanced by 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. ‘ Viewing education in India as a whole, I can 
see no advantage in attempts to centralize which must fail in a country so 
vast and so varied. ‘The Provincial Governments have the means of ascertaining 
provincial needs and provincial opinion, which they must desire to satisfy. 
Uniform rules unfitted for universal application may gravely retard progress. 
These words are an able retort to many of the arguments of Lord Curzon for 
passing the Universities Act. The address concluded witha word of advice 
to the young graduates, ‘cherish a lofty standard of duty, and put the good 
of others above the aims of personal ambition...,...... Then will you become 
good citizens, worthy of the University which has trained you, of the 
great country to which you belong, and of the happiness and success which I 
most cordially wish you.’ After this there was one request to the Members 
of the Senate—a request which has been, since the last month, made by the 
Press and ‘public alike—to confer the degree ot LL.D. upon Mr. Selby. A 
request coming from such a high quarter will surely take no time for 
fulfilment.”” [Lhe Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :-—“* The singularly thoughtful 
and inspiring specch of Sir George Clarke, as Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, deserves to be carefully studied. .It is evident that the subject of education 
in India has received his anxious consideration, and the views which he has 
propounded as to the kind ofiustruction to be given to Indians will be generally 
accepted as.sound,’’| 


. 
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\Olarke’s speech, as Chancellor of the Bombay University, 
"S.C pais fall: of -constructive as well as‘destructive criti- 
Sued SD ’ cism, The whole speech breathed a deep and anxious 
} (29), 20th thought, and: bespoke a generous and sincere desire 
' "| tosee the educational problem satisfactorily and ration- 
ict Mh EO ik adit Sa ally’ solved. His Excellency seems to recognise that 
n spite of all the University reform attempted by Lord Ourzon, some of India’s 
most crying needs in the matter of education have not been supplied, and that 
it is not so much by seeking uniformity, as by application of different methods 
to the different conditions obtaining in each province, that a healthy improve. 
ment can be secured and India’s real needs supplied.......... He acknow- 
ledges that after all there is little to wonder that the Indian graduate 
is a poor specimen as compared with the products of European Universities, 
Sir George Clarke has put his finger on the sore point, and his desire to do at 
least something to mitigate the evil is self-evident. Whether he will have the 
opportunity of doing anything substantial in that direction, time alone can 
show. Tous the prospects do not seem to be wery hopeful. ‘The resources 
| of the Presidency are so limited, the scope allowed toa Provincial ruler to 
aie revise and recast the established system of education, in its essentials, is so 
ae small and narrow. Doubtless Sir George Clarke is capable of achieving more 
ae under even such unfavourable conditions than most of his predecessors, but wé 
shall not be so sanguine as to hope that the faults and the drawbacks he has 
so clearly marked will be all removed~ or mended......... We cannot but be 
aN grateful to His Excellency for baving so critically examined the problem and 
BS for having suggested remedies with such candour and earnestness,”’ 
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19. ‘ Highly suggestive and brimful of valuable observations of a scholar- 
ae , Indu Prakésh (44), 20th statesman was the address delivered by His Excellency 
ae Feb. roy the Governor as Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 

' sity. It wasa wide range over which Sir George 


‘a Clarke travelled...... .... Weare thankful to His Excellency for the appreci- 
* ative remarks he made on the general character of the system of education 
aii that obtained in Ancient India and for his emphasising some of the most 
ee valuable features thereof, namely, the specia) reverence paid to the guru and the 
an close filial relations existing between the gvru and his pupils. We are, however, 
a afraid that His Excellency did not do proper justice to Ancient and Medieval 


India, when he said that ‘ organised education’ was then unknown and that 
t . the learners were few. The latter remark is probably true of those who 
es. : took to mere literary education—the education which was reserved mostly for 
he: . the Brahmin class. But then in that period existed a very extensive and 
‘aa powerfully effective system of what we may call the anciert counterpart of the 
Be modern University Extension movement, namely, the system under which the 
i learned Brahmin was less of a money-earning performer of rites and ceremonies 
ee * than an expounder to large audiences, in forms suitable to them, of the 
\ high truths of religion and philosophy and of the treasures .in poetry 
ty aud general literature that he was master of. If, moreover, we accept the 
4 | modern idea so ably put forth by His Excellency that ‘the first aim of every 
aie rationally conceived system of education must be to evolve men and women 


cee fitted in all ways to perform their duties as good and effective citizens,’ then 
AE | to be sure, there was a well-organised system whereby the arts and crafts of the 
ae day were taught by the various guilds amongst whom they were divided on 
0 ae the principle of division of labour. These guilds afterwards crystalized into 


| castes and became unprogressive.......... Coming to the beginning of the 
i He modern system of education iu India, we are afraid, His Excellency was 
rather too hard upon Lord Macaulay, whose words cannot in fairness be 
construed very strictly, specially such words as he had to use in fighting 
against the powerful opponents who were bitterly opposed to the 
introduction of any branch of Western learning into the system of 
hg National education that the British Government had to inaugurate......... 
ee Macaulay lived in days when the claims of technical education had 
| a scarcely begun to be asserted in any country of the civilised world. We feel 
eC certain that if that eminent exponent of progress and liberation had been 
fa living to-day he would have been the first to oppose any ban being put upon 
mo ‘ \ 
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-the Sanskrit classical literature and he would have been equally foremost 1 


advocating a wide extension of technical education........... However, let 
England try to accept for India and translate into action those principles 
which His Excellency told us she has since Macaulay’s days accepted for 
herself and is acting up to, viz., that primary education should be compulsory 


’ apd free, that there should be as wide a spread of ‘instruction to. the highest 


standards as possible’ and that the main object should be to develop to the 
utmost the intellectual and industrial power of the nation as a whole. If 
there is to be State direction, there should be as-a necessary corollary as 
copious funds from the State as possible.” 


20. ‘There is only one word which adequately describes the address deli- 
vered by His Excellency the Governor as Chancellor 
cies of the University—it was remarkable. From which- 
Sénj Vartamdn (36), 29th ever point of view it is looked at, it shows signs of 
Feb, Eng. cols.; Dombay q rene Dogs “ee b ati 5 citetead "we ate 
Samachar (66), 20th Feb. eep study, keen observation and original thought. 
Sir George Clarke seems to have drunk deep at the 
fountain of History. His historical survey of the problem of education 
was characterised by extreme perspicuity, the various contrasts being 
clearly conceived. It is rare to see an enzineer or administrator take any 
interest in Oriental studies, ‘Che frequent quotations which His Excellency makes 
from the Bhagwadgita and the Upanishads show that ho has made a thorough 
and cultured study of them; and in a way this enables us to understand some of 
the peculiar traits in his character, which have already won for him the respect 
and admiration of the people,......... The whole speech was conceived in a spirit 
of frank criticism, untrammelled by official considerations. His Excellency’s 
outspoken criticism of Lord Macaulay’s flippant reflections on Oriental learn- 
ing and literature came none too soon, though to many an Anglo-Indian and to 
almost all Englishmen, any attempt at refuting any of the oracular utterances 
of the brilliant historian might seem to be rank heresy........... ‘The Chancellor 
seems to have thoroughly grasped the educational problem as it affects this Presi- 
dency, and we trust he will act upon many of the generous views expressed b 
him.” |The Bombay Samdchér writes :—The views expressed by His Excellency 
in the Convocation address are in close harmony with the popular wishes and 
requirements, ‘There can be no hesitation in asserting that the cause of educa- 
tion in this Presidency is now in safe hands, We wish His Excellency may 
be able to translate some of his views into action. ‘The old plea of want of 
funds cannot be held valid any longer inasmuch as the Local Government 
now enjoy a larger measure of Financial independence than they did in the past. 
Besides, there is no likelihood of any obstacle being interposed from above, 
Consequently everything conspires to make the prospect look brigkt, and we 
trust His Excellency will, in accordance with his usual practice, take the 
public into his confidence and proceed to carry out the much-needed reforms 
indicated by him. His Excellency has also donea valuable service to this 
country by healing to a certain extent the wound caused by the religious 
feelings of the people by the calumnies against the Asiatics generally and 
against the Indians in particular contained in Lord Curzon’s Convocation 
address. | 


*21. “It did not take the public of this Presidency long to find out that 
Pe eee they had secured in their new Goveruor a politician 
a (29), Zora Seb» and administrator of vo ordinary capacity and expe- 
Ks rience, and a scholar of no commonplace scientific 
atiainments,......... The Convocation address that His Excellency delivered on 
Tuesday last as Chancellor of the University will go far to strengthen the 
favourable impression he has already produced upon the public mind. It is an 
address worthy of tle occasion ; and although here and there one may take the 
liberty of differing from the learned Chancellor’s views, the production bears 
abundant testimony to his wide culture, breadth and fairness of mind, independ- 
ence of thought andsympathy with all that is best and holiest in Eastern and 
Western thought, learning and civilisation.......... His Excellency confesses toa 
slight feeling of disappointment that ‘ with some notable exceptions—too few in 
number—leaders of research, literary, historical or scientific, have not yet arisen 
to guide thought and advance progress in India.’ We, too, share in that 
con 2367—6 
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‘Histerioal and scientific, to guide thought and advance progress in India 
‘or elsewhere. Secondly, we need not tell His Excellency thatthe growth of 
that intellectual.and moral atmosphere which gives birth to leaders of research 
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iseekosie Wo need ‘not tell. His Excellency that ‘with some 
gyre few in number,’ the European teachers and professors 

th the resources anfl opportunities at their disposal which are 
‘by Indians, have not produced leaders of research, literary, 


is not an adventitious growth. His Excellency has himself admitted that 


‘the Indian system is defective in respect of scientific training, that the in- 


culcation of scientific ideas does not begin early enough and cannot be carried 
far enough for want of adequately equipped laboratories, that there is no pro- 


. vision for post-graduate training, which in Japan is continued for five years and 
that the attempt to turn each College into a self-contained teaching University 


must necessarily fail and has failed. The same remark applies to other 
branches of learning. Need we tell His Excellency that the foremost College 
in the Presidency has for so many years remained without a chemical or 
physical laboratory worth the nameP Need we point out that the 


Only Medical College in the Presidency is also ill equipped in many 


directions, so far as practical training is concerned? Is it then a wonder that 
India has produced so few leaders of research, literary, historical and scien- 
tific P,........ We do not think that the Japanese are in any sense superior 
to the Indian people or at least to the intelligent classes in this 
country, and that if the Indians were given the encouragement and the 
facilities which the Japanese freely enjoy in their own country, they 
would easily take their place side by side with the Japanese or Kuropean 


leaders of thought and research.,........ What European chemists and official 


experts failed to do, an Indian chemist successfully accomplished in this very 
city. Dr. Bose’s ingenious contrivances and apparatus astonished even a 
Kelvin. Indians have so long been most unfairly treated by Government 
‘in the matter of scientific training and original research, and even such ele- 
mentary facilities as could have been easily given to them have been withheld 
from them.” 


"22. “His Excellency Sir George Sydenham Clarke has been winning 
golden opinions wherever he goes. About the end 
His Excellency’s tour in of last month he:was at Godhra, the head-quarter town 


Gujarat. of the Panch Mahdals. His Excellency subsequently 
Feb. eg: ee oh dire proceeded to Ahmedabad where he performed 


the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
Ranchodlal Chotalal Technical.School. At Godhra he received the visits of 
several Native Chiefs of Rewa Kantha, who had specially gone there to 
pay their homage to the representative of the King-Emperor, and the cere- 
monials were conducted without. any hitch and to the satisfaction of all under 
the able supervision of the Oriental Translator, Syed Shamsuddin Sayadmia 
Kadri, an accomplished scholar. Mr. Kadri is well known here as an able and 
energetic administrator, and his services as Native Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Northern Division are not forgotten by the people here. No wonder then 
that his tact and knowledge of Durbar etiquette should have given 
satisfaction to all. The great trouble taken by His Excellency in finding time 
to return the visits cf the Chiefs entitled to return visits gave universal 
satisfaction and raised bim immensely in the estimation of all, high and low. 
We uncerstand full well how Governors and all high officials are overworked 
and how difficult it is for them to spare time for ceremonials, but we know that 
Viceroys like Lord Dalhousie and Lord. Curzon were very punctilious in the 
matter of state ceremonies and would in consequence work late at night 
for days together. ‘They knew that the Natives of the upper classes are very 
sensitive in the matter of ceremonials. We know that the health of both these 
Pro-Consuls broke down owing ‘to the yreat strain of work upon them, though 
they were ably assisted by their Councillors and Secretaries. ‘The work our 


_ present Governor has to undergo is not less onerous, but we are confident 


tbat he considers the work of holding Durbars and other ceremonial functions 
not less a aaron than office work.” 


93 


93. The Sultdn-ul-Akhddr publishes the following appeal to His Excel- 


Au appeal by the Sunnis to 
His Excellency the Governor 
in connection with the recent 
~Mubarram disturbances in 
Bombay. 

Sultan-ul-Akhbar — 


(181), 
39th Feb. 


lency the Governor:—The unhappy conflict bet- 
ween the Sunnis and the Shias-has horrified the 
whole of Bombay and unfounded and alarming 
rumours about impending arrests are still being 
circulated among the public. The move is so 
skilfully planned that the whole of the press puts the 
blame of the riots on the shoulders of the Sunnis and 


their leaders. Unfortunately these press versions are the only source from 
which Government derive their information about these matters. We do not 
want to say that the Sunnis are quite innocent and that the Shias are the sole 
aggressors. As we have already had numerous proofs of Your Excellency’s 
sense of justice and sympathy with the people, we humbly request Your Excel- 
iency to go minutely into the different versions of the disturbance that may 
come before you and distinguish between the interested and disinterested ones, 
as also between true and false reports, and Your Excellency will then be able to 
discover the reason why the Sunnis are being unanimously condemned. It may be 
asked, ‘ if public reports and versions appearing in the press are not to be trusted, 
how is Your Excellency to know the real facts?’ We would respectfully suggest 
asimple answer to this query. Your Excellency may direct that a meeting of 
select, respectable and learned Sunnis and Shias be convened. It should be 
presided over by the Honourable the Chief Justice or the Chief Judge of the Small 
Causes Court. ‘This meeting should minutely inquire into the whole matter and 
submit areport to Your Excellency on the following points :—(1) How did the 
riots first begin? (2) How did the disturbance spread and who were the aggres- 
sors? (38) What is the best plan to prevent the recurrence of such occurrences in 
future? The Gujarati and Anglo-Indian papers blame the Sunni leaders for 
the riot. No doubt the leaders can keep under control their respective communi- 
ties, if asked todoso. We should like to know, however, whether the leaders 
were ever asked by Government to control their co-religionists during the period 
of Muharram, or whether they were ever consulted with regard to the Muharram 
arrangements. We are quite confident that Your Excellency will do full 
justice to the Sunnisin the matter. 


24. “The perfect quiet of the last three days distinctly shows that the riot 


was a temporary ebullition. But even the restoration 
of normal conditions should not drop a final curtain 
over Thursday’s tragedy. ‘The Muharram is an 
annual festival, and unless an organised attempt is 
made to bring about an entente cordiale between the 
two sections of the Muhammadan population of 
Bombay, there is the eternal possibility of such sad 
frictions recurring with unpleasant frequency. May 
we suggest that Mr. Gell should call tagether the leaders of both the sections, 
explain to them the gravity of the situation, the stigma which such breaches of 
the peace place upon their reputation and the heart-burnings such dis- 
turbances leave behind’ We are sure Mr. Gell will do all he can to 
bring about such a consummation. But even his efforts will avail but little 
unless leading Muhammadans are induced to take a keen interest in the 
matter.” [The Oriental Review also makes a similar suggestion. | 


Suggestions as to what 
should be done to obviate a 
recurrence of disturbances 
on account cf the Muharram 
festival in Bombay. 

Sanj Vartamdn (36), 17th 
Feb, Eng. cols.; Oriental 
Review (11), 19th Feb. 


25. It is satisfactory to find that the swadeshi spirit is slowly permeating 
the masses, During the last Muharram celebration 
in Dharwar, special songs on swadesht were composed 
and sung before the people, impressing upon their 
minds the importance of using only swadeshi goods. 
More than 50 per cent. of the people assembled in 
the streets wore only swadeshi clothing. elas, clad in swadeshi attire, paraded 
the streets with appropriate flags and sang swadeshi songs, as prizes in the 
shape of medals were offered to the composers of such songs, The Police 
detained the melas for taking down their names and of those persons who 
encouraged them. ‘Tie Police insulted a party of processionists from Mélapur, 
who returned home without immersing their Punjas. This, if true, is very 


Muharram __ celebrations 
at Dharwar and Belgaum. 

Loka Bandhu (102), 16th 
Feb.; Madhukar (134), 15th 
Feb. 
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ch to: be-regret (rae Madheher writes :—We are sorry that the Police 
not take’any general notice of obscene representations in the streets during 
‘the last Muharram celebration at Belgaum. One mock procession which 
‘paraded. a corpse was promptly dispersed by a-Police officer near Sukhtankar’s 
- Wada. If the other officers had displayed similar assiduity, much of the 


obscene element in the celebration might have been suppressed. | 


Ber - . 26, In commenting on the draft reply of the Mill-owners’ Association 
ae ‘i aie oo dae cts og. the Bombay Government’s circular re the proposed 
‘the Bombay Mill-owners’ ©*Pansion of Bombay, the Sdnj Vartamdn enters an 
Association on the scheme @mphatic protest against the Association’s recom- 
for the expansion of the mendation for the excision of the Railway line 
City of Bombay. , between Grant Road and Coléba, The paper 
as Vartamdn (36), 15th yomarks that as the mill-owners are all well-to-do and 
can go about in their own carriages and as the mill- 
hands mostly live on the right side of the Grant Road Station, they do not 
know where the shoe pinches. The paper remarks that the G. I. P. Railway 
would be useful only to those living at Parel and beyond, and that, too, only to 
those among them who want to come to the Fort direct. As for those living at 
a Grant Road, Girgaum, etc., they would perforce have to fall back upon the 
ie tram service, which would involve expenditure too great for the slender means 
of the poor and the middle class. ‘The excision might profit the Tramway 
Company, the paper adds, but it would be a positive cruelty to the people. 


Wa *27. ‘Though there has been for some time past a good deal of empty talk 
el.’ among our Plague Popes, with their infallible dogma 
if Protest against someofthe agsto the rat flea being the carrier of the plague 
anti-plague measures in Bom- germ to human beings, it seems that these Popes and 
Y ateer-i-Hind (30), 23rd their dogma are not accepted elsewhere. For instance, 
Feb., Eng. cols. there is Dr, Hossack, of Calcutta, who has, after care- 
ful investigation, declared his opinion that the rat flea 
theory cannot hold water there! His practical conclusion is that ‘there is no 
panacea for plague,’ This declaration by the metropolitan expert must give a 
wrench to the inoculationists of our city. But even more refreshing is the parable 
of ‘ Max’ in Capital (12th February) on this pronouncement :—‘ Plague itself 
has come to that conclusion long ago. ‘he only way to éxtirpate plague and 
other scourges ts to get behind them and extirpate the conditions which breed and 
foster such disorders. Governments and Municipalities are long in seeing that, 
They allow slums and overcrowding in wretched slums and narrow lanes to go 
on until they sweiter in filth and become hot-beds for the breeding of disease, 
and will take no warning for the removal of such-causes, until Plague comes 
as a beneficent Health Officer and clears off the rotten and diseased blood in 
the population.’ Very true. It is common sense. But we find precious little 
of it either in our Municipality or in the Improvement Trust. Instead of 
lessening overcrowding they have immensely aggravated it, thus intensifying 
the conditions which breed diseases like the plague. We should ask the 
Ho) intelligent public of Bombay to consider what miracles the Improvement 
| Trust has achieved as far as improving plague centres in the heart of the 
1 native town are concerned. Wesay,nexttonone. Nine-tenths of the ‘Trust’s 
work, if closely looked into, consists of leasing plots and acquiring properties, in 
many-a case. unnecessarily, in localities through which costly arterial roads which 
could have been held over for the next quarter of a century are constructed. 
These might have been safely let alone, at any rate till the real work of 
‘Oe sanitary regeneration of areas where plague is most prevalent was. accom- 
rt plished. And what does the~« Municipality do? It catches rats—a 
ie Sisyphian operation, when the rate at which these rodents breed is taken into 
consideration.......... Weare thoroughly tired of hearing that so many rats 
have been killed per week. But such is the illusion practised by our official 
Hakims and other Plague Popes of the Parel Laboratory that it will require 
another - striking event of a sensational character like that of the Mulkowal 
. a disaster or the Madanpur tragedy before this organised deception receives its 
i ay - quietus.”’ | , 
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28, Some time ‘back when it was reported to us that coercion was used im 
. inoculating pecple at Nerle and Kasegaon. (S4téra),, 
| A plea against the employ- we forwarded a letter to Government asking for 
yon .. ‘nocalation among reuress in the matter, but in the reply received by us 
Be veces 5 from Government at the time it was stated that our 
Pratod (150), 16th Feb, | inférmation was unfounded. We thereupon began 
) to collect evidence in support of our allegations and 
we mean to address Government again shortly with a view to placing before them 
all the evidence we have been able to gather. We intend to give publicity to 
our fresh communication to Government after we receive a reply toit from them. 
We have in the meantime received a report that direct or indirect compulsion 
was used by inoculating officers at Mayni and Satara, and if this be true, 
we request Government to take measures for redressing the grievance of the 
people. The letter we have received states that Government have not 
sanctioned the use of coercion in the spread of inoculation and that they have 
no intention whatsoever of doing so in future. The people, therefore, should 
not submit themselves to the operation against their wishes under the 
impression that Government want them to be inoculated. ‘Those, who are 
Opposed to inoculation, should refuse to be inoculated. Government officers 
should not also take advantage oi the ignorance of the people and force inocula- 
tion on the latter. We really do not understand why tle subordinate officials 
should take upon themselves the responsibility of creating a misunderstanding 
in the matter among the people. Theignorant masses might not be able to prove 
that coercion was actually used against them, but a feeling of wrong and injury 
will rankle in their breasts all the same, Government no doubt take the 
utmost care in the preparation of the anti-plague vaccine, as was recently 
shown to the editors of native papers; but all the same the vaccine introduces 
@ poison into the body, the physiological effects of which have not as yet been 
definitely ascertained, while the opinions of experts are found to be conflicting 
On the point. Inoculation, moreover, confers only a temporary protection and 
it will never be wise or politic to employ coercion, whether direct or indirect, 
in spreading it among the people. Those who are convinced of its prophylactic 
virtues may take advantage of it, but the rest may be left severely alone. 


29. A Sd&tara correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—lt is 


Ceiniah shens Me So rumoured that Mr. S. R. Arthur, 1.C.S., will on the 


Arthur, 1..8., being allowed expiry of his leave resume duties as Collector of Satara. 


to serve too long in Sdtéra 1t was thought that he would not return t» serve 
District, any more among the ungrateful people of this district ; 
™ — Prakash (42), 19th yt that surmise will not, it appears, prove true. 

wie Mr. Arthur has had a total service of nearly 
twenty years, of which he has served no less than fourteen in Satdra District 
in various capacities. To keep a Civilian for a long period in one district 
is undesirable, inasmuch as he is likely to create enemies as well as friends for 
himself, and thus there is a likelihood of his putting his authority to a bad as 
well as a good use. Formerly frequent transfers of Civilians were deprecated 
as they dislocated the work of administration, but the practice of having per- 
manent fixtures, as it were, is equally to be avvided. Government are now-a- 
days in the habit of giving the choice of districts to their oflicers. If the people 
do not raise any objection to the retention of an officer in their midst, their 
silence is construed into acquiescence, while if they protest, their wishes are 
thwarted as much as possible under the plea of maintaining Government prestige. 
In Mr. Arthur’s case Government should either transfer him to another district 
or notify once for all that he is to continue as Collector of Satara till the date 
of his retirement from service. If he is transferred, the injustice of this district 
being allowed ¢o appropriate the lion’s share of Mr. Arthur’s services will be 
obviated, whilein the other event Mr. Arthur’s own boast that he isa Vatandar 
of Satara will be proved to be true. 


30. Thelandsin Pimpalkhunte and some surrounding villages in the Sho- 

l4pur District did not produce even a six anna crop 

_ Complaint about rigid Jast year. But onthe strength of the otlicial report 

collection of land revenuein that there was aten anna crop, the full assessment for 
Sholdpur District. th t toniacihie ‘th tl ast th 

— Swardjya (159), 15th Feb. e current year, together Wi the arrears or ® year 

ge before last and the takavt instalment, was collected 
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raceful that the ryots should thus have been literally 

‘confidential orders, Such rigid collection of Gov- 
ofdiscontent. The ryots of Pimpalkhunte 
in some cases even their lands 9 satisfy the 
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strongly recommend the District Association of Sholdpur to work in the manner 
indicated above. 


81. Among the minor causes, which tend to make the rayats’ lot miserable, 
may be mentioned the temporary encampment of 
Pi. ype - “agg ee troops in villages while carrying out military 
cos lige yes village near MAnceuvres or sham fights. In the months of 
Sinhgad (Poona) by the November and December last, several native regiments 
sepoys of some Native Regi- consisting of Sikhs, Jats and Rajputs were encamped 
meee Paes te pes neve at Donaje, a village near Sinhgad (Poona). The sepoys 
- Kesari (128), ith Feb, Carried away quantities of fuel and fodder from the 
farms of villagers without permission, and though the 
aggrieved rustics complained about it to the Commanding Officer, they 
obtained no redress. If the Military Officers thought it none of their business 
to listen to the rayats’ complaint, was it not at least the duty of the Civil 
authorities, who profess tobe the ma-bdps of the agriculturists, to enquire 
‘aa into the matter and grant compensation to the aggrieved parties? It is most 
> ominous that Government officers should think that their sole duty:is to collect 
revenue from the rayats, | : 
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; $2. The premises lately vacated by the Government Central Book Depdt 
‘ oe situated on the Girgaum Back Road, Bombay, have 
; bine oe ae to an Irani t, 0000 leased to am Irani for opening therein a hotel, 

open a bar and a billiard With its inevitable adjuncts of a bar and a billiard- 


saloon on the Girgaum Back room. ‘The house is situated in the heart of a purely 


) Road, Bombay. Hindu locality where. are located a number of reli- 
‘ mr ative Opinion (45), 19th gious, educational and charitable institutions of the 


| Hindussuch astemples and schools. If a bar and 
billiard-room connected with a hotel are allowed to be opened in such a locality, 
i it is certain that people habituated to drink and bet will flock to the same at all 
| hours of the day and night and cause disturbance and molestation to women 
; and children passing by the road. A hotel is not af all required in this 
locality and many respectable residents of the neighbourhood have already 
sent a representation to the authorities concerned, protesting against a license 
4 being granted for the opening of a bar in that part of the city, We hope the 
Police Commissioner and the Excise Collector will, out of deference to Hindu 

public opinion, refrain from granting the license applied for by the Irani. 


33, “The memorial submitted by an Rsgy: A agi of Surat to the 

.-. Government of Bombay should, we think, command 

* oon ak Pagal 4 ogy the sympathy of the people and the serious considera- 

Gujarat Mitra (26),16th tionof Government. The unnatural and unjustifi- 

Feb., Eng. cols.; Surat able restrictions on the sale of toddy have seriously 

Abbbbr (90), 17th Feb. enhanced the consumption of foreign liquors and 

4 spirits, whatever interested excise officials may say to the contrary. Itisa 

. fact net easily to be refuted that it is the restriction on the sale and consump- 

oe tion of an innocuous drink like toddy that drives the people to the use of the 

poisonous stuff which passes by the name of English liquor. A consideration 

of the present restrictive policy is fully warranted by the experience of the 

last twenty years, and to His Excellency Sir George Clarke the present me- 

morial of the toddy-vendors of Surat. will not fail to appeal in some measure. 

Their appeal to the Governor to cancel or amend certain regulations which, 

3 they urge, press too hard on them is based on substantial grounds, and if what 

me the petition sets forth be true, the matter deserves to be investigated.” 
See ; a ‘oe | | . ° 


Ae 


he Surat Akhbdr also writes in a similar strain. The paper dwells on the 
ietetic and medicinal virtues of toddy, and remarks that its consumption 
should be encouraged as much as possible by its being taxed as little as 
possible. The paper recommends that no tree-tax should be levied on those 
. trees from which toddy is drawn exclusively for home consumption, and that the 
former system of sale at tree-foot booths should be vigorously revived. ] 


$4. ‘At the Mazgaon Police Court, before’ Mr. C. H. Setalvad, Fourth 

| Presidency Magistrate, a young Muhammadan was 

Alleged undue clemency Charged with using criminal force to a Hindu woman 
shown by Mr. ©. H. with intent to outrage her modesty.......... His 


Setalvad, Fourth Presidency . : : : 
Sectaiate Banker, + © worship convicted the accused, but considering the 


Muhsmwmetea clfender. fact that he was a fairly respectable man, ordered 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 21st him to undergo one dag’s simple imprisonment and 
Feb., Eng. cols. , to pay a fine of Rs. 200; or in default, to undergo 


two months’ rigorous imprisonment,.......... It is 
hard to refrain from observing that in this case the Magistrate has more 
than blundered in shewing clemency and consideration to the accused. Are 
‘fairly respectable men’ at liberty to commit outrages on defenceless women 
in broad day-light and in public thoroughfares ?......... For, after ail, what 
is a day’s simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200) to certain classes of 
ruffians living in a city like Bombay ?......... Sure enough, if such justice had 
been dispensed by some English Judge or Magistrate, there would have been a 
row throughout the length and breadth of the country.’ We should have had 
long lectures in the columns of every native newspaper about the Judge’s or 
Magistrate’s cynical views about respectability and of his callous disregard for 
the honour, safety and reputation of Indian women. If ‘fairly respectable ’ 
men with Rs. 200 in their pockets and leisure enough to afford to spend a day 
in prison were, at times, to take into their heads to behave rudely towards women 
in the streets where would be the safety of the honour of respectable women 
in the streets of Bombay ? We should think that people giving such evidences 
of their ‘ respectability ’ need exemplary punishment.”’ 


35, “We know that all over India, careful precautions are taken ever 
year to prevent a breach of the peace on the Muhar- 
Comments on the action ram days; and we take it for granted that the 


of the Police in quelling the en t | 
Ac andbainecsamd Ph 0 oes Mies customary precautions were taken by the Bombay 


Bombay. Police as well. But we cannot see how a prevention 
Kéthidwér Times (8), 17th of the trouble was impossible without a resort to 
Feb. arms. Weadmit that the circumstances were ex- 


ceptional, but we cannot understand why there 
was no remedy for it except bloodshed.......... If such a riot had taken 
place in a Native State, it would at once have evoked volleys of vitu- 
peration from all quarters for the Police administration of the State. But 
this having occurred in the Urbs prima in Indis, the Anglo-Indian press 
wants to make as light of it as possible; and one paper even goes the length of 
suggesting the prohibition of the processions. But in their inordinate zeal for 
defending the recklessness and the over-confidence of the Police these papers 
forget that the public is not blind. There was not a single death caused by 
the rioters; while the Police shot five dead, three of them being poor innocents. 
The Bombay Police have proved an efficient body in the past, but their 
present tactlessness and want of foresight cannot be defended at all.”’ 


*36. ‘* At the Coroner’s inquest on the bodies of five men who were shot 
ta heal done dead during the recent Muharram riots, the Jury’s 
4), 23 os a verdict was that the deaths of the tive deceased were 
caused by bullet ‘wounds received during the riots. 
By a majority of six to three, they added a rider that the Police might have 
used more care in firing. We do not suppose that it was possible to exercise 
more care when the riot had assumed tae proportions that it did. The mob, 
it is evident, had got wholly out of hand and had to be taught a sharp lesson, 
It is unfortunate that two innocent spectators were killed, but mob outbreaks 
always lead to such disasters. A point, however, on which some explanation 
is needed is why the Police were not better prepared than they were to deal 


— —~—s With the situation. “There was:a strong and definite rumour in the city two 
aa ays be foré the outbreak that a conflict between ‘the Police and the Muharram 
"':--  ‘geople was brewing. The Police must have heard of it too. How happened 
' it then that they allowed themselves to be overpowered by an unarmed, 
+ —-s- aindisciplined mob? There is a feeling that the riots could have been 
"> . + prevented if the Police force had been strengthened and concentrated in those 
a particular parts of the city which the fabut processions had to pass through.”’ 


8%. During the Muharram riots in Bombay some ten persons were killed 

ei ca : and about a hundred wounded. Among these a few 
innocent persons died of bullet wounds in consequence 
of the indiscriminate firing on the mob by the 
Police. Many have been dangerously wounded. This 
| loss of life might have been avoided with the exercise 
of a little foresight. If the Police Commissioner had released the three Sunnis 
arrested on Thursday morning, the riot would not have assumed a serious aspect. 
It was not necessary for Mr, Gell to fire on the mob the moment there was a 
little outbreak of rioting in one or two streets and one or two shops had been. 
set on fire. The riot could have been suppressed with a little more show of 
force. It is not clear from the published accounts that the riot was unmanage- 
able without the use of fire-arms. The ordinary Police could have dealt with 
such a petty riot successfully without calling in the aid of the Military. It is 
regrettable that the Police fired on an unarmed mob and killed some innocent 

eople. Itis time that the Shiah and Sunnis ceased their quarrel. The. 

ritish are ruling over usall. We have all lost our kingdom. We only 
betray a want of foresight and seal the dawn of the country in flying at one 
another’s throats. [The Sudhdrak remarks that the Police Commissioner was not 
justified in giving the order to fire on the mob without obtaining the previous 
permission of a Magistrate. It goes on to observe that the Police did not 
evidently keep their heads cool during the crisis because as a result of their 
firing a Parsi standing on the second story of a house and several innocent 
Hindus were wounded. It adds that it is a mockery of law that a Police 
officer should exercise the authority of a Magistrate. The Karnatak Vritta 
strongly criticises the inactivity of the Bombay Police in not having taken 
due precautions to avert the riot, and charges the authorities with partiality 
for having provided the European Police with revolvers, while native 
Constables were sent on duty armed only with lathis. The paper attributes 
the death of many native policemen to their being sent to face an excited mob 
without adequate means of self-defence. | 


38, The Bohras and afew Shias had probably instigated the Shia pro- 
—. etait Men cessionists to beat their breasts and make noise at the 
(177), 1 heb. =—St~S*é‘é‘(éSL Mosque at Tardev, for, when requested by the 

Sunnis to refrain from doing so, some of the 
Bohras wanted to know why they should stop making noise at the Sunni mosque 
when the Sunnis did not stop their tom-toms in front of Shia mosques. It can 
easily be inferred from this that the Shias had made preparations beforehand 
to disturb the public peace. Fortunately Messrs. Gell and Sloane took im- 
mediate steps to nip the riot in the bud, or it might have assumed more alarm- 
ing proportions. | 
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39. Looking at all the facts connected with the recent Muharram distur- 

: bance in Bombay, we feel convinced that the Shiahs 

Khabardér (80), 2Ist , were the aggressors in the quarrel. It is they who, 

me pd a bade gt) while passing by a Sunni mosque near Grant Road in 
chér (66), 17th and 19th the morning, gratuitously insulted the feelings of those 

Feb. who were praying there at the time, by mourning 
noisily and beating their breasts against the usual 

practice. ‘The Sunnis, too, should not have lost their self-control despite all 
provocations from the other side. The Police deserve all praise for the 

. Manner-in which they put down the disturbance, though it may be 
questioned whether they were justified in firing on the mob. Also, if 
ae bail had been promptly granted to the two men, arrested by the Police 
as in the morning, it is possible that the deplorable riot would not have 
é ‘ | 
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eécurred, [The Akhbdr-e-Isiém writes:—As for the attack on the Police 


by the excited mob, it was due to Superintendent Anderson’s charging 


into the very midst of the crowd without proper Police escort and retreating 
when be was pelted with a shower of brickbats. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes 
a long letter written by Mr. Badruddin Abdulla Kur in which he suggests that. 
the best way to avoid all fracas and friction on the Muharram day in future 
is to adhere to the old routes for the processions and not to allow the least 
deviation therefrom without the consent of both sides. The paper, in a 
subsequent issue, suggests that the fanatic spirits who took part in the riot 


were egged on todoso by some mischievous wire-pullers, who. preferred to 


remain in the background and that unless these are unearthed it would not be 
possible to stap sueh disturbances in future effectively. It recommends the 
Jeaders of the Sunnis and the Shiahs to find them out by appointin: a private 
Commission of inquiry as was recently done in Bengal. | 


40. We hear that the District Superintendent of Police, Bijépur, collected 
a sum of Rs. 400 or 500 from the members of his 


The Muharram celebrations Department for being spent during the Muharram. 


at Bijapur and adverse com- 


ments on the action of the 
District Superintendent 
of Police, Bijapur. 

Karndtak Vaibhuv (100), 
15th Feb. 


We wonder why an officer of an alien faith, who is 
neither a Hindu nora Muhammadan, should have 
meddled in such a matter. If he has any special 
motive in doing so, we assure him that he will not 
succeed in his object. ‘This is not the time for 


Hindus and Moslems to fight among themselves, Those who try to sow dis- 
sensions between the two communities are bound to meet with public 


ridicule as their reward, 


Why should the Superintendent of Police be desirous 


of enjoying himself at the expense of others? 
41. A Mahdd (Kolaba) correspondent, writing to the Dnydn Prakash, 


Contradiction of the report 
about the successful use of 
boycott against the forest 
officials at Mahad (Kolaba). 

Dnyan Prakash (42), 16th 
Feb. 


observes :—The Vihari, the Kesari and some other 
vernacular papers recently gave out that the people 
of Mahdd had by boycotting the local officials of the 
Forest Department succeeded in getting some vexatious 


forest regulations moditied. It is true that the people ° 


had submitted petitions against certain obnoxious forest 


reculations and that their prayer for having them modified was also successful, 
but there is no truth whatever in the statement that the officials of the Forest 
Department at Mahad were in any way subjected to a boycott. ‘lhe report to 
that effect, which was given currency to by the papers referred to above, is 
an absolute myth and shews only the inventive resources of the said papers. 


42, “There is no other department of Government so worse off as the 


Grievances of subordinates 
in the Postal Department. 

Musajir (55}, &th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


Postal. The employés in this department are 
entrusted with responsible duties, while they are paid 
very meagre salaries with little prospect of enjoying 
privilege oz casual leave, such as is granted in other 
departments, Then again, when a sub-Post master is 


fortunate enough to get a few days’ casual leave both the out-going and the in- 
coming men have to suffer pecuniarily. The former has to pay for the 
travelling expenses of the latter, who in his turn has to rely on his own 
resources for all the extra expense that he has to incur in having to go toa new 
place for a short time, without being given any allowance. ‘The practice in 
the other departments is quite different, being much to the advantage of the 
employés. We, therefore, take this opportunity of drawing the attention of 
the Postal authorities to this standing grievance of the Postal employés with 
the hope that something will surely be done for them.”’ 


43. ‘ The Government of Bombay, in their annual report on the adminis- 


Comments on the Bombay 
Governments remarks’ on 
the Native Press in their 
annual Adininistration Report 
for the year 1906-07. 

Patriot (12), 15th Feb. 


cox 23857T—8 


tration of the Presidency, commeut at scme length on 
the tons of the Native Press. Notwithstanding the 
huge wave of unrest engendered by the fatal policy 
of repression, and the disloyalty fomented by the 
enemies of India’s political progress, Government 
acknowledge that there was a ‘ universal expression of 
loyaity and gratitude towards their Roya 1 Highuesses 
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je Prin 3 and Princess of Wales,’ However much agitation may ruffle up India, 
however rancofous and virulent may be the comments on the policy of 
Government and the system of administration, no Government report that is 
“honestly based on true facts can deny the unswerving loyalty of the Indian 
people to the throne.......... If ‘at any time in the history of British India 
jere have been revolts and mutinies, the causes invariably were either the 
ee ‘wounding of the religious feelings of the people, unjust invasion of territorial 
>  -* ~~ ‘or ~political rights of Indian potentates or unendurable hardships entailed 
oe ‘upon the people by particular measures of Government. And if at an 
‘time in the future history of India there will be attempts at rebellion 
or revolution the cause will not be dislike or hatred for the King-Emperor, 
- but the short-sighted and fatal policy of ruling the country not for the 
benefit of India, but for that of England........ The Hindu is by 
, instinct peace-loving, and the most law-abiding human being in the world, 
But there are limits even to his power of endurance........... ‘There was a 
‘persistent clamour, especially in the Deccan prints, for the concession of sward- 
4jya, which was represented as a panacea for all the political ills of the country 
‘and for which India was said to be ripe,’ writes the Government of Bombay 
in the report. His Excellency’s Government could not but have observed that 
the clamour for swardjyais not now restricted to the Deccan prints alone......... 
The last abortive Congress at Surat, if it could have successfully held its 
‘sessions, would have shown the Government of Bombay that the attainment of 
‘swardjya or self-government ‘as obtaining in the self-governing Colonies’ had 
ie ‘been sybscribed to by the citizens of India assembled in the Congress. ‘I'he 
aa ‘report seems to doubt the potency of swardjya to remove all the political ills of 
: the country. We take it that Government use the word swardjya not as meaning 
ay 7 absolute autonomy, independent of any foreign control,’ but as administrative 
ay independence enjoyed by the self-governing Colonies under British suzerainty. 
1. seesseeee LE its possibility is once conceded, its potency as a panacea for all the 
ie political ills of the country can easily be seen.......... Of course, under such a 
: system of government, there would vest in the Crown the right of ‘veto’, but 
1 asin the case of the Transvaal, this right would not be exercised with 
: reference to the internal administration cf the country. Those having vested 
interests in India realise this aspect of the question ; therefore, they would fight 
tooth and nail before swardjya of any sort is granted to India. The strug- 
gling Indians also realise this position, and hence the ‘ vague pessimism and 
a despair’, not in the writings of Extremist organs only, but in the minds of all 
Oa thoughtful Indians as well,” 7 


44, Under the heading “ Misfortunes of Muhammadans,” the Political 
ee TE Bhomiyo writes:—The Muhammadans are urged to 
idl «2 lent ote about an 2¢t in a spirit of friendliness and harmony with their 
ancient mosque at Dakore Hindu brethren in order that the condition of the 


: | (Kaira). country as a whole may be ameliorated. It is to be 
i Bh. — Bhomsyo (87), yeoretted, however, that the conduct of the Hindus 
8 €De 


- towards Muhammadans is far from friendly. We, 
therefore, make the following appeal to our Hindu brethren in general and to 
the Hindu inhabitants of Dakore in particular. In this town there is an 
ancient mosque quite close to the temple of Shri Ranchchodji and a Roza 
called Aulia’s Roza, within which thereisadurgah. There are also in the vicinitv 
a few Mtahammadan graves, while in the compound of the Rozah there are a 
fountain, a well, etc. The Muhammadans form an insignificant fraction of the 
population of Dakore and are steeped in poverty and ignorance. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of this circumstance, the Hindus have forcibly taken possession of the well, 
have dug up the fountain and some of the graves and are trying to obtain 
possession of what is left untouched so far. ‘lhe person in charge of the property 
tries to prevent its seizure, but those who are opposed to nim are trying to bring 
him into trouble by hatching a conspiracy against him. We learn that he has 
already approached the authorities, but the opposite party is placing all sorts of 
a: obstacles in his way. ‘The European officers are no doubt just and fair-minded, 
oe but it is difficult for poor and ignorant persons to approach them. We write all 
—S * this because we have personally visited the locality and taken photos of the 
* 
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Muhammaden relics of olden times found there. We trust that an amicable 
and. peaceful solution of the dispute will be soon found out. iil 
45. ** Monday last witnessed an important meeting at the Kalikdina Hall 
ile eel ee, OS Karichi.......... For there not only the representa- 
“i phaser peer the inade. tlves ofthe un-official population of Karachi but also 
quacy and inefficiency of delegates from Hyderabad, Shahdadpur, and other 
the Police in Sind. parts of Sind had mustered strong to protest against the 
_Phanie (13), 19th srry veritable reign of terror that has prevailed for some 
0 Gazette (16), 10th time past in Sind generally and at Kardchi in 
particular, and to rouse the slumbering: authorities to 
a sense of the sad situation........... All the speeches expressed the hope 
that the result of the representation to be made by the meeting to Government 
would be an immediate and satisfactory arrangement for the proper policing of 
the whole province of Sind. As the Honourable Mr. Webb aptly remarked 
in the course of his short but telling speech, the wheels of Government moved 
slowly. But in the present case, things have been allowed to drift to such an 
alarming extent that the least delay on the part of Government was likely 
to compromise the reputation of British administration in this country.......... 
The shocking details of daring thefts, robberies in broad day-light and mur- 
derous assaults, to which Mr. Harchandrai referred in the course of his speech 
‘were enough to take one’s breath away. But, as Mr. GulamaliG. Chagla assured 
the mecting, the story of Mr. Harchandrai did not disclose ‘even half the actual 
number of crimes........... It was well that Messrs. Lalchand and Delhavi drew 
the attention of the audience to the important fact that they had‘ not met 


together that evening in tlie capacity of apologists for the Police which, though 


inadequate to the ever-growing needs of the rising Province, was not at all 
worth its salt. One of the resolutions passed at the meeting stated that the 
chief cause of the insufficiency of the Police was the inadequate pay given to 
the Constables. ‘The same resolution went on to say that the meeting 
protested against the reduction made in the pay of the poor Head Cons- 
tables as calculated to prejudicially affect their efficiency as well as that 
of the Constables........... Mr. Lalchand also pointed out that a satisfactory re- 
organisation of the Police Department was not to be secured by merely appoint- 
ing additional Europeans with fat salaries or by raising the pay of European 
heads of the Department or of HKurasian and Goan Inspectors, whose abysmal 
ignorance of the ways of the badmashes had contributed not a little to the 
present panic. His remark that such a state of things would become well-nigh 
impossible under well-paid Indian Inspectors of Police hit the right nail on the 
head........... The Chairman of the meeting, Mr. 'T. L. F. Beaumont, dwelt 
at some length in the course of his opening speech on absolute necessity of dealing 
effectively with the low-caste Pathans, Pishois, Kachhis and other suspicious 
characters who have taken up residence in this city and who have no employ- 
ment nor visible means of subsistence.......... The meeting did well to press upon 
the authorities the immediate and absolute necessity of their ordering the Mili- 
tary to aid the regular Police in patrol duties. It seems not a Jittle Strange 
that no such thought should have occurred to Government though they did not 
hesitate to enforce unpopular plague measures with the help of the Military.” 
[The Sind Gazette writes:—“ We have no doubt whatever that the unanimity 


which prevailed at the thoroughly representative meeting of Monday last will 


carry due weight with Government and that we may confidently expect an 
amelioration of the conditions now existing at a very early date. - We cannot 
agree with Mr, Lafchand in his advocacy of the abolition of the European 
Inspectors and Sergeants and their replacement entirely by Indians. ‘the 
Bombay Police is often lauded in the native papers for its efficiency; but the 
reason for its efliciency is that it is entirely under the controlof Eurvpeans. The 
Calcutta Police is constantly held up to obloyuy; but there the upper grades are 
occupied partly by Europeans and partly by Indians. If Mr. Lalenand and other 
leaders are really desirous of increased etliciency in the Karachi Police, they 
should ask for an increase of Huropeans in the upper grades, and not their 
diminution.’’] | 


—, 


ee 6, 'In these days of ix ai ay, we sliall be glad if the -Jocal auithorition 
ie eh a saad “would issue to respectable persons licenses for ‘the 
me) ie a cep waht nang fog the ey ssion of ‘weapons for their own protection. 
| Se i ‘the Ar Spengur sv lonedl — weapons are particularly needed by those 
ae aduring ° nt insecurity who on account of plague-have moved out into 
eee” ral ing at Kardchi. the fields or to out-of-the-way places. There may 
Bea ae -be some hesitation on the part of the authorities 
Specs to grant these licenses permanently, but we think 
ae o could not be the least objection to do so teroporarily during the period 


oes of panic created by recent strocities in Kardchi. The possession of weapons 
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oe? * by respectable individuals will have a deterrent effect on criminal classes in 


chi, and so we make this suggestion for the consideration of the 
gon authorities.” 


47, Commenting on the memorials sent by several Muhammadan Anju- 
mans in Sind to the Government of Bombay, petition- 
Proposed modifications in jing against the abolition of the Lower Standard Sind 
a rules for 7 — Pleaders’ Examination, the 4/-Hagq writes :—‘* We are 
| “AL-Heg (58) " Sth Feb, quite in accord with the memorialists when they point 
Eng. cols, out that in the majority of civil suits the defendants 
are Muhammadan Zamindars and that the wily Bania 
sowkar in more than one case has some connection not only with the Subor- 
dinate Judge but also with some of the Hindu pleaders and the poor simple 
Zamindar falls an easy prey to the combined strength of the Bania and the Hindu 
leader. Thus the need of Muhammadan pleaders is obvious......... We 
ave shown before how infinitesimally small is the number of Muhammadan 
students in the colleges and that hardly one Muhammdan student from Sind 
takes the B. A. degree every year. How can it then be expected that the 
Muhammadans will be fairly represented on the legal profession if only LL. B.’s 
are allowed to practise in law? The Muhammadans of Sind require at least a 
quarter of a century to attain a high standard of educational efficiency. In 
view of the above facts, we strongly denounce the proposal for the abolition of 
the Lower Standard Pleaders’ Examination.” 


Legislation. 


a 48, “The number of bond fide Indian Insurance Companies that are 
3 PT PER ne aa worth the name is still very small. There are two 
i textile tice connection Well-establisbed Life Insurance Companies on this 
with Insurance Companies side of India, and two recently started Insurance 
inIndia. Companies which have still to make their way. 
wa Bandhu (34), 16th There is an Insurance Company for the Punjab, and 
ay Pe one. another for Bengal; and yet to nip these possible 
rivals in the bud the Associated Scottish Life Assurance offices have, through 
the Board of Trade, approached the India Office with a view to fetter our 
new Indian Companies with legislation, compelling them to make a deposit 
of 38 lakhs of rupees to Government, and to submit to a valuation of their 
assets and liabilities by an actuary. The only argument advanced in favour 
of these proposals is that similar legislation exists in the self-governing Colonies 
Bae as well as in Great Britain. It would be a sufficient reply to “the representation 
os of these meddlesome and jealousrivals to say that legislation on the lines 
Bi suggested by them can only be justified if conditions in India are at all similar 
to those obtaining in England or Canada. ‘here isa possible danger indeed 

to the public from the existence of numerous Insurance Com panies which have 

a no real assets and which do not work on sound principles. But in India, 
= | insurance business is still in its infancy in all its branchés. A real public 
a grievance must be proved to exist, and a real case must be made out before the 
legislature can proceed to impose any restrictions on the free growth of our Banks 
San or Insurance Companies, The public is generally well able to form an opinion 
eS as to the stability of any such institutions, as the exposure of the so-called 
ae ) cane Societies would seem to testify. In any case, we must wait and watch 
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the growth of our Insurance Companies, and then invoke legislative action, if. 
_ evils of sufficient volume arefound to exist. Till then there is no justification 


for the interference of Government. There can be no doubt that the action of. 


the Scottish Insurance Companies is the result of trade jealousy. The financial 


safety and good character of our Insurance Companies is our own concern, and 
not theirs............OQur only weapon, but still the strongest we can use, 
against such proposals is to cling to the swadeshi creed with increased 
enthusiasm, Against the armour of ewadeshism no such ignoble tricks can 
avail. If we all resort to swadeshi Life Insurance Companies alone, the 
jealous manceuvres of our European rivals, who want to stifle honest Indian 
competition with them, are bound to fail. Thereis now not the least reason 
for any patriotic Indian to insure his life with a foreign Company.” 


Education. 


49, “ Yesterday’s Government Gazette announces the re-appointment of 
i a Nie i the Hon’ble Mr. F. G, Selby as Vice-Chancellor of the 
able Mr, F. G. Selby’s re. Dombay University. ‘That Mr. Selby is the right man 
appointment as Vice-Chan- in theright place nobody candeuy. But there are many 
cellor of the Bombay Univer- weighty reasons why the appointment should now 
a Oe par 19), bave been given to a worthy son of the University, 
alot Fob., Eng. ‘agar ()s- who has grown grey in the service of his alma 
mater, and whois in every way as much qualified 

as Mr. Selby to hold the post, if not more. There are strong reasons why the 
bestowal of the honour.on Sir Pherozeshah Mehta should no longer have been 
delayed............ Im honouring such an individual with the post of Vice- 
Chancellor, Government and the University will not only honour them- 


selves, but will earn the praise and gratitude of the entire educated classes of 
India.” 


50. ‘ We are sorry to find that the result of the ballot, which under the 
Indian Universities’ Act had to be drawn three years 
New Fellows of tho Bom- after each University was reconstituted in order 
pe eeery se (11), 19th to renew one-fifth of the number of Fellows in each 
Feb. of the three groups into which the Fellows are divided, 
has been to throw out the Honourable Mr. Setalwad 
and Dr. Chunilal Saraya from amongst the Fellows elected by the 
graduates.. Sixteen Fellows from the eighty nominees of Government have 
had also to go out, but with two exceptions they have all been re- 
nominated. One of these exceptions is Mr. K. Natrajan, the well-known 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer, whom we congratulate upon this re- 
cognition by Government of marked literary abilities and advanced and well- 
balanced views about educational and other matters, He will be a valuable 
acquisition to the Senate in their deliberations, But we are sorry that 
the Government have not seen their way to nominate also the Honourable 
Mr, Setalwad who has served the University for a long time as the represen- 
tative of the Senate on the Syndicate, the Corporation and the Legislative 
Council. The omission of Dr. Chunilal Saraya from the Hist is also to be 
regretted. He was one of the.few independent members of the University 
and was a member of the Board of Accounts. The omission of both these 
gentlemen from the list of Government nominees does not reflect credit upon 
it and shows the harmful nature of the Universities’ Act. We hope the 
Graduate Hlectorate will retura both these gentlemen to the Senate to which 
they have rendered such valuable services.” 


fiatlways. 


51. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Railway Times :— 

a “I beg todraw the attention of the Government of 
ship cansed to Railway em. India, the Railway Board and the Police administra- 
ployés by the large quantity tion to the large amount of base coin which. is in 
of base coin in circulation girculation throughout India.......... There are 
oe he 0st. rep, several hundreds of Railway stations in India and the 
RailwayTimes (15),toth Feb. 16 coin remitted there averages between 300 to 
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is inde sce adh tae iaillalsltihsemsings of a badly admini- 
y do not detect counterfeit coiners, the poor Railway clerks, 
- and others, should suffer. Repeated appeals have been 


allway ‘authorities by subordinates in this matter, but 
+ The unfortunate remitter must make good the base coin, 
Does this practice tend to honest dealing on the part of poorly paid 
ek erk 2. Does it not stand to reason that they must make good their losses 


| means or other? This is now getting to be a very serious matter, and 

L would accordingly urge the Railway Board to enquire into it and set it right ; 

- Ome percentage at least sliould be condoned to the remitter, as is done in the 
case of a Booking Clerk who has no time to examine each rupee minutely when 

there is a rush of passengers.’ 


52, 


Mr. Guzder's appeal to 
Uis Fixcellency the Governor 
of Bombay re the grievances 
of third class railway passen- 


“Mr. Nusserwanjee Guzder, the ever vigilant champion of third 
class railway passengers, has ‘appealed to His Excel- — 
lency the Governor for sympathy and support in his 
campaign on behalf of this class of the railway 
travelling public. As Mr. Guzder seems to thank- 
fully acknowledge, much good work has been already 
done in this direction; but the woes of third class 
passengers are not over yet; and Sir G. Clarke 
who has so often declared that his main object in undertaking his august 
office is no other than the desire to serve the people might well be trusted to 
see that the hardships of a class that has suffered long and grievously will 
be mitigated as far as possible. Mr. Guzder’s advocacy of the third class 
ssenger is, as we all know, altogether disinterested, anda quiet worker like 
ao may well receive official countenance and svm pathy,” 


gers. 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 21st 
Feb., Eng, cols. 


53. Referring to the long agitated question of the extension of the 
Ahmedabad-Dholka Railway up to Dholera, the Sdnj 


Advantages of an exten- 
sion of the Ahmedabad- 
Dholka Railway to Dholera. 

Sanj Vartamdn (36), 17th 
Feb. 


better for purposes of revenue than any other port on that coast. 


Vartamdn writes :—The proposed extension of the 
Railway line is likely to serve many useful purposes, 
Dholera is the only port. on the coast of Kathidwar 
under the entire contro! of the British Government, 
and it is obvious that Government can exploit it 


An exa- 


mination of the map will show that Dholka is so situated that the trade of the 


Presidency 


with Northern India can be much better developed through it 
than through Bombay or Karachi. 


We feel confident that the Collector of 


Ahmedabad, who intends paying a visit to Dholka about the end of this month, 
will, in view of the above-mentioned advantage, strongly recommend the 


carrying out of the extension to Government, 


We also feel. sure that 


Government will readily accept the proposals of the Agent of the Ahmeda- 
bad-Dholka Railway, who is also reported to have moved Government in the 


matter. 


54. The Sind Gazette published the following letter signed by 18 


Alleged dearth of goods 
waggons on the N.-W. Rail- 
way in Sind. 

Sind Gazette (16), ]8th 
Feb. 


merchants of Sukkur :—* The merchants never had 
so much trouble in getting empty waggons from the 

N.-W. Railway authorities as during this season 
Fh thousands of maunds of wool, grains, etc. etc., 
are lying -at roadside stations for despatch, and there 
are no waggons to carry them. The merchants have 


suffered heavy losses, as the prices of commodities have depreciated and the 
recent rains have also damaged the goods to some extent. We have memoria- 
lised the Railway Board as well as the Governor-General in Council, and await 
with anxiety their action. We have also prayed for a reduction in the fares 
charged to passengers on this line and for the issue of return tickets between 


Sind and Baluchistan available for a fortnight. 


‘We hope the Railway autho- 


rities will grant our request.” 


Municipalities. | 
55. “The time for the election of a new President of the Bombay Munici- 


pal Corporation for the ensuing year is fast approach- 


‘ hg omer of the Bowe. ing and we sincerely trust that there will be no 
ay Municipal Corporation ; . nae ont” age 
Oriental Review (11), 19th unseemly wrangling of contest for the distinction, The 


Feb. Presidentship of the Corporation is a ‘position of 

honour which must not be sought after and contested 
for by all kinds of canvassing, but it ought to come unanimously, voluntarily to 
‘a Councillor who deserves it the most. Kumours are already rife that several 
candidates are in the field and that much canvassing is going on. We 
cannot too strongly condemn these tactics of some of our pushing Councillors. 
Again, the bogey of the election of the President of the Corporation 
from the representatives of the different communities by turn is_ trotted 
out by men who were once the foremost in condemning what we call ‘the 
turn policy’......... So far as we can gauge the feelings of the generality 
of Councillors we find that the Honourable Mr. Dunn would be the most 
likely accepted for the honour. We must at once say that no better 
selection could be made. We havehad our differences with him, but there 
can be no manner of doubt that Mr. Dunn is a robust, sympathetic, high- 
minded English gentleman, and that he amply deserves the honour that is 
sought to be conferred upon him. There is another reason why we should 
like to press the claims of Mr. Dunn upon the Presidential chair. He has 
served the city well. He has done good work in connection with the Improve- 
ment ‘rust. The time of his retirement is approaching, and the only way the 
people of Bombay can show their appreciation of Mr. Dunn’s services will be by 
conferring upon him the highest honour that is in their power to bestow upon 
their well-wisher. We sincerely trust that the Honourable Mr. Dunn will be 
unanimously elected President of the Corporation and that there will be no 
unseemly wrangle or contest,”’ 


56. ‘Those that have glanced even cursorily at the recent mortality returns 

for Ahmedabad must have noticed that the death-rate 

Alleged neglect of the most has been slowly yet surely rising in the city. 
elementary sanitary require- Jt reached during this week the high figure of 365 


a Ahmedabad by the which is nearly thrice as much as the normal.......¢.. 
unicipality. Whi! 1 ie : : 
Praja Bandky (34), 16th hiie people are dying in such large numbers, 
Feb., Eng. cols. one would naturally expect the local Municipality 


to devise measures to bring down the mortality. 
One, however, looks in vain for any such efforts worth the name on 
the part of the Municipality. But what elsa can be expected, when the 
Municipal Councillors themselves, instead of exacting the maximum of work 
from their employés in the various departments, indulge in senseless discussions 
and in personal recriminations? With the present executive head of the 
Municipality, who by previous training and temperament is more fitted for 
desk work than for the active duties demanded of the Secretary of a growing 
and large city like ours, and with the present head of the H2alth: Department 
who has absolutely failed to make an impression on his subordinates as is 
evident from the slipshod and perfunctory manner in which the latter perform 
their duties, the fact that the mortality rate should be so very high need 
scarcely cause any surprise. Even a casual stroll through the town is 
sufficient to skow the disgraceful way in which the most elementary sanitary 
needs of the city are attended to.......... We trust the President and his 


colleagues will realise the critical situation, and put life and vigour into the 
almost moribund Municipal executive.”’ 


Native States. 


57. There is a tendency towards the employment of Europeans on even 


petty posts in the Mysore State. Mr. Tate, the 


Protest against the Military Assistant in the State, employed another 


employment of Kuropeans on 


petty. posts in Mysore European, Mr. Burghall, under him on Rs. 100 to 
State. attend to the duties connected with the. Military 
For.this he did not even obtain the sanction 
of the Durbar in the first instance. Some days ago 


Dnyin Prakdsh (42), 29th Stores, 
Feb. 
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aaa! fe department. was.concerned and the duties were of such an arduous and 
"Responsible character aso require a European for their satisfactory perform- 
a) eee ss mew Sven peley pests seem. to be coveted by Europeans, It was 
~ ——-—s gilso believed that the standard of European living was much higher than 
— Mat. of natives and that the former consequently deserved fat salaries, 
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ted. only when the management of an 
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low are we to reconcile this belief with the acceptance by Europeans of petty. 
posts in the Mysore State? How can Luropeans live on Rs. 70 or 30? 
‘Toten have proved their capacity to serve in much higher posts than those 
carrying a salary of Rs. 100, and we wonder whether there was actually a 
dearth of competent natives to fill such posts as those of the Military Store- 
keeper or a clerk, 


\ 


a . 88 Continuing its remarks on the alleged persecution of Hayat 
we Khan of Kutiana by the Jundgadh State (vide para- 


- Affairs in Jundgadh State. = pranh 52 of Weekly Report No. 50 of 1907), the Jahé 
(83), 16¢h =" Gasette "Kéntha Gazette writes :—In reply to his appeal to 
\ 


‘ the Agent to the Governor, Hayat Khan is now 
informed by the latter that he should appear in the Junagadh Court and that 
nothing else could be done for him in the matter. We need not say what 
effect this order must have produced on the mind of Hayat Khan, for all 
his property has already been confiscated by the Junagadh Durbar and he will 
not possibly venture to go to Junagadh. For by going there he would endanger 
his personal safety, or get himself into jail on a charge of abetting. murder. 
That these fears are well-grounded will be seen from the fact that he is the last 
» male Seshamdar, and that in the event of his demise his estate would lapse to 
e the State. He hasseen with his own eyes the estates of Mr, Zala and his brother 
os confiscated without their daring to appear before a Jundégadh tribunal. A reigr 
of terror now prevails in Junagadh, as is evidenced by the arrest, without even 
formality of a warrant, of innocent subscribers to this paper. It is not possible 
for the Agent to the Governor to be ignorant of the consequences likely to 
result from Hayat Khan’s presenting himself before a Jundgadh Court, and it is 
therefore difficult to conceive how he could have passed the order. We advocate 
. Hayat Khan’s cause as we believe him to be innccent and also to be the victim of 
a conspiracy. Under these circumstances, Government should order his trial 
by the Bombay High Court, or appoint a Special Commission as in the case of 
Hadabhai of Samadhiala, Under Colonel Walker’s treaty, the Jaghirdars in 
Native States have thrown themselves solely upon British protection and when. 
Government are petitioned on the ground of the possibility of a gross miscarriage 

of justice, it is their duty to intervene, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


59. <A public meeting under the auspices of the Sholdpur District 

Association was held on 16th and 17th February 

Preceedings of a public 1908 under tle presidency of Mr. Sakharam Nema- 

mover J <a yr Phos chand. Mr. Samant welcomed the visitors and dwelt 

SHEE Acnsletion. ome on the Transvaal crisis and the question of the Samet- 

Swarajya (159), 15th Feb. Shikar of the Jaine. Mr. Joshi proposed that the 

meeting should express its hearty disapproval of the 

treatment accorded to the Indians in the Transvaal. Mr. Limaye proposed an 
amendment that British goods should be boycotted and it was passed after 

some discussion. Mr. Manekchand and others spoke on the Sametshikar 

‘ question and expressed themselves strongly against the action of Government 
bee - Gn allowing the erection of bungalows on the top of the hill and advocated the 
a boycott of British goods if the grievance: of the Jains in this matter were not 
a ressed, Messrs. Mali and Samant dilated on the methods of collecting land 
Bee revenue in Pimpalkhunte and placed thé grievances of the rayats of that 
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e before the meeting. Mr. Samant said that he wished to make 
fhadirecident crop ‘reports and to take the necessary action thereon, Mr. 
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a Godbole and Mr. Walve their sympathy with Moulvi Leakat Hod oe 
Hussain, It was decided, on the motion of Ranade, to follow, in the as 
work of political agitation, the lines laid down by the Nationalists at ae 


a 

Surat. The President concluded the proceedings with a thoughtful Tay 
pointing out that Indians should try to capture the trade of the country a 
instead of allowing it to be in the hands of ‘foreigners. Be 
, ) 60. “It is reported that a movement is on foot to start a Gujarati : : 
: | vernacular daily in Bombay with a capital of two oe 
Report about a new Guja- lakhs and a half. Among the Directors of the Com- af 
ma a y to be started in pany will be Professor T. K. Gajjar, Dewan Bahadur Ah 
Trade 3 Prakash (44), 19th Ambalal Sakarlal, R. B. Viseonji Khimji, Messrs. a 
Feb., Eng. cols. Purshottam V. Maviji, Lallubhai Samaldas, Ohuniilal 4H 
D. Saraya, Jafferbhai Rahimtulla, Vishwanath P. if 
Vaidya, Lallubhai Asharam, and M. D. Ved. The capital will: be divided into | 
- 9,000 shares of Rs. 100 each and 5,000 shares of Rs. 10 each.” i 
: 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, i 

Oriental Translator to Government. ; 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, t 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th February 1908. | 
*Reported in advance. i 
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"CONFIDENTIAL. } 


fer 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to ge 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which ix: 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and. what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. N ame, caste and age of Editor, — 
| : | 
— — Nl eats —— i — 
ENGLISH. | 
i" | Bombay East Indian Bombay.., .| Weekly .. o+o| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 cee ove 806 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona , .. Daily | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 55C 
| Deccan Herald. . fy 
3 | East and. West Bombay .. | Monthly... -| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,090 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ... |: ee “ Weekly ... bis ——e Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrasi 500 
rahman) ; 40. 
5 Ind’ an Spectator, Voiceof Do. .«. eco} DO. ove -+>| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari ; i: 
India and Champion. | | 64, a ee ee hae 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. . wee} Monthly ees/ John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 48 900 
| 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ... Karachi .. coe Weekly ... e+} Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 eee 690 
, - | . . 
8 | Kéthidawar Times .. Rajkot ... ...| Daily »+.| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Lohana) ; 26 200 
| | ) 
9 | Mahratta... ape ocel LOCA vce | Weekly .. ee/ Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 33. 
10 | Muslim Herald ... Bombay... «| Daily ...  o+.| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;| 900 
Muhammadan ; 33. 
11 | Oriental Review ... coe) D0. aes oe) Weekly ave e++| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 oes 450 
12 | Patriot «. oe vee} Do. ave Do. on | Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
eo (Jain); 33. 
13 | Phenix ... eee se | Karachi .. -«-| Bi-weekly eee J&ffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ,., cos] DAS one coe] Weteracti Temulii: Phra: \ 
and Military ara K Wasjl iemuiyl ; Sl 5 oh. éus eee eee 400 
15 | Railway Times ... .| Bombay... | Weekly ..,, «++ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 .. 1,200 
16 | Sind Gazette ae ees} Karachi ..- .| Bi-weekly +++! Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 i aad 
17 |Sind Journal ..- ...) Hyderabad | Weekly ... sel Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);} 800 
40. 
18 (| Sind Times — ..-| Karachi... eee] Bi-weekly eee! KhAdnchand Réhumal; Hindu (Amil);40 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
| 
19 | Akhbér-e-Sondégar = ...| Bombay». ~—«.., Daily =... «| Ndndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 54 «| 3,000 
20 | Apakshapat vos ooo) OULAL — see s+ Weekly... «+ | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadi4li; Parsi... rn Tere 
21 | A’rya Prakash ss. — ++» Bombay on “| Do. -+-| Motilal Tribhowandds Dalal; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
, , Bania) ; 38. 
22 | Broach Mitra... re} Broach ,,. ‘e+! Do. .««| Trikamlél Harinéth Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
net | Kshatriya) ; 25. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ves Ahmedabad * Do. ° -«+| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandas Shethna ; ; Hindu 550 
aoa ‘ | (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
24 | Deshi Mitra ous ‘s} Surat” ss ——) ay ARN e++| Maganlal Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);! 1,400 
Si 36. 
25 | Gujarati | Bombaye.s col De  ... --|Ichhéram Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
Bania) ;.54. 
26 | Gujarat Mitra eee . Surat eee eee Do. eee See Hormasji Jamsbedji ; > Parsi ; 47 ees eee 700 
27 | Gujar4ti Punch ... ee| Ahmedabad ees} Vo. aes -++| Som4l4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 1,500 
tee? Bania) ; 30. 
28 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay od- “Bie oo »-| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Pdrai ; 48 800 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed os coe} Do. ave | Daily wo. ...| Pirozshah Jeh4ngir Marzhén ; M.A., Parsi; 32.; 4,0C0 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... oe eee + | Weekly .., s..| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; &8 a. ees = 2,401: 
ol Kathiawar News. ee: Rajkot eee ee Do. 200 eee Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi 5 43 cece ee nee 400 
$2 | Kaithidwar Times ‘...| Do. ... ++ Bi-weekly -+| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 ail 800 
33 | Parsi eee oon eee] Bombay ove e+} Weekly ... .-| Jehangir Sor#bji Taleyarkh4n ; Parsi; 32 ms 1,000 
Si Praja Bandhu eee @ee Akmedabad on Do, “ae ae Jethaélal Umedran ; Hindu (Mewad ik l,? 
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St at Bombay vec] Weekly ... sea} Phllonji Barjorji DesSi; Pérsi;55 .., | 1,550 
‘a %< | oa Do. eee eee Daily oes eee Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. . — being 4,(00 | 
5 PAS () wey NarsarwAnji Vitcha-Ghandhi; 
re | (2) paw a Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. | 
URE Cin - | 
oe Shri SayAji Vijaya we.| Baroda cee »»-| Weekly... ,..|MAnekl4l Ambfrdém Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 29. 4,200 
¢ a Sury’ Prakésh ... ee ee os ee ee-| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200 
- Ancto-Mara’tHt, 
89 | Christian Citizen sess wes| Pooma eee —ss| Monthly...  ...| Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 350 
pe : Presbyterian ; 34. 
40 | Dnydn Chakshu ... sa a al Weekly ... ..| W&man Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
| Bradhman); 49. : 
41 Dny&nodaya& eee eee Bombay... oes Do. eee tee Rev. Mr. J. BK. Abbott . eee see ie 660 
42 | Dnydn Prakash ... ..| Poona ... ni Dally .«. | (1) Hari ay A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan; 2,000 
ee | (2) Natesh | AppAji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
i oman + Brahman); 33. | 
i 48 | Dny4n Prakdsh .., «| Do. ... | Weekly ... sie Do. e-| 3,000 
. 44 |Indu Prakash ,,,. -»+| Bombay... = a ...| ndu peor Joint Stock Company, Limited, 1,500 
i : Manager being Damodar Sévldram Yande; | 
a | Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
a | 5 | Native Opinion ... ~— DA ‘aid Weekly ... ves} Vinayak Balkrishna Pardénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 1,000 
ee ae : wan Bréhman); 36. 
ee 46 |Samarth .,.. eee | Kothtpur —- an ae ee-| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan. 900 
ie Brahman) ; 38. 
ee 47 | Sardes&i Vijayi ..  ...| Sdvantvadi ...| Do. o«  ...| Pandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 625 
ae Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 
ae 48 | Shri Say4ji Vijaya eo.| Rombay... a eee a > as S4vl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) | 5,000 
49 | Shri Shahu —aee te ves} DO. es eee} Vian Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 100 
man) ; 28. 
50 | Subodh Patrika ... eee} Bombay ... — oe: ae ae Dw&rkanath Govind Vaidya! Hindu (Sondar) ; 600 
i $2. 
Bais. 51 | Sudhdarak ... coe ool POOBR<., ca a ae »».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,C00 
zi a / p&awan Brahman) ; ; 40. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
* §2 | O Anglo-Lusitdno »».| Bombay... sal “Weekly _ ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. $00 
| ANGLO-SINDI. | 
a : | 53 | Al-Haq ... we »»| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... w.| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 1,200 
ee) Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
54 | Prabhat .... see -|Hyderabad| Bi-weekly ...| U@khréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 i 500 
" (Sind), 
65 (| Mus4fir.... oe eee} Do. ...| Weekly ,. «-.| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
6€ |Sindhi ... ... | Sukkur(Sind) ..) Do ... — «..| Viramal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34 eee} 1,000 
57 |Sookree... eos -++| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. oo es} Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 68 _—_sg.. 150 
EnGLiIsH, MARA'THI AND 
Bees. 58 | Baroda Vateal .., ».) Baroda ». ...| Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santujf Avte ; Hindu (Maratha): 74 ...| 1,199 
: : Be * 59 Hind Vijay a eee .e Do. eee coe Do. eee eos = Kesandic Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania) 5} 600 
= ae | ENGLIsH AnD KANarzsx. : 
aa ; 60 | Hindustén Saméchér_ ...| Dhdrwhr ...| Weekly ... i N a4rayanrao Shrinivis Gadagkar and Girdhar 209 
Ke 3 Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
am mans) ; 30 & 365. \ 
7 i | “* ENGLis#, PORTUGUESE 
as | AND CONCANIM, 
61 |ALuz a font ON, tes Weekly... ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ...  ...|_~—:1,200 
EOP MOOOROD ccs scl DOO. cco ees] DO. ace —s nue A Gomes Goanese Christian ; 46, be "600 
GusarAtt. | 
Akhbér-e-Islim ..  ...) Bombay... ...| Daily... « Kia Tomi Kfzi Muhammad; Muhammadan | 2,000 
| emon 
ee it ft | A’ryavir see eee es Baroda eee "kes W eekly .ee ee —" fo Gvoind Papedat ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; H 1,€09 
: oc te ry eee 2 . 


————— 


cox 2250—2 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | ‘Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
GuzaRa'ti—continued. on 
65 | Bh4rat Jivan see eee] Bombay ... «| Monthly oes Dihydbh4i Rainchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
rathi Brahman) ; 34. 
66 | Bombay Samachar a ie ee oct Dally . oc iat . <r Yom Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 
Parsi ; 39. 
67 : Broach SamAchér... ot DA we —” a Ca .... Ardeshir Dinsha G4andhi; P4rsi; 52 ... abd 400 
68 | Buisar Vartaman.. = -+»| Bulsfr (Surat) ...) Do. 00. aes ah inn oe 
69 Cutch-Kesari om 7 Bombay oie he oe ...| Damji R4vji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania);} 1,000 
30 
70 | Din Mani ... edi -e+| Broach ... --| Fortnightly «+. Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kéyastha 125 
Bania) ; 28. | 
71 | Dnydnottejak .... «ee| Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
| times @ month. | _. 
72 | Evening Jame ave -+-| Bombay .. vee] Daily — «0 ,.| Pirozshah Jeha@ngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.| 1,600 
‘73 | Gujarat... eee .ee| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
a month. Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Isldm Gazette oa «+ Amreli (Baroda-| Weel:ly .. ...| Abrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 700 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75°| Jain Vijaya bee ++} Bombay ... jot Ess nae | Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali| 1,800 
| Bania) ; 25. 
70 | Jam-e-Jaha@nooma oe ae or Do. ee a Ratansbaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi ; 338 cee 600 
77 | Kaira Times hee .»-| Nadiad (Kaira)...} Do. see ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
78 | Kaira Vartamén °... ooo] Give © ccs ee Bile ieee _..| Kahanda’s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
79 | Kdthidwar Sam4ch4r | Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... oo ar ae Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46. 
80 | Khabardar ‘a eee| Bombay al ee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; 500 
| Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. | 
8l|Khedut ... “s eee} Baroza «oe ee! Fortnightly — es Dulabhram Raémji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 465. 500 
§2 Lok Mitr& ia eee) Bombay ..- -++| Bi-weekly = Ts Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... Weekly... ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 45. 
84 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee Bombay soc] Daily vee ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
| madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
835 | Nayséri Patrika .. bee Navsari ... ve Weekly ie | Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) ; 33. 
86 | Navséri Prakash... «| Do. ss «| Dow ee. en| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 59... ... 800 
87 | Political Bhomiyo ve Ahmedabad ....| Do. rec i Nizimkkd4n Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
| madan ; 25. 
88 | Praja Mitra ms ...| Karachi... ..| Bi-weekly ..| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brahman); 38. 
89 | Praja Pokar see eco Surat... ...| Weekly ... .,.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - a 500 
90 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad «| Do. -... ...( Hirdl4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimlai Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. : 26. : ager 
91 Saty Vakta a ot . a ---| Fortnightly ...| Kesnavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 050 
Bania); 43. | 
92 | Sind Vartaman si vee | Kar4chi ... | Weekly oe. ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 oe 600 
93 | Surat Akhbar «. —...| Surat ss. eel Dow ...| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... «| 300 
04 | Swadesh Hit + sss) Bombuy -.. ..| Monthly... —_...| Kavi Bhagw4nlali!Dungershi Pathak . = oss] ove 
HINDI. 
95 Bichhu eee eee eee Bombay... Pi Monthly... ea , Se Ress ° eee 
| 
96 }Shri Dnyansagar Samé-) Bombay... ot De: ow eoo| JAnakpras#d Taboor#m; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
97 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. ees pee Weekly eee , eee Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A, ; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 46. 
| | 
KANABESE. 
98 | Digvijaya ... os «| Gadag. © (Dhar-| Weekly ... »+-| Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
war.) | | (Devang) ; 40. 
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108 | Rasik Ranjini_.., 


mo. 6=3—Cté<“‘“‘ié‘«iS | igi «ww 
MArftat. 
105 | Arunoday& oe 


106 | A’rydvart ... eee 
107 | Audit coe oes 


108 | Baku) vee eee 

109 | Bande Matarém ... 

110 | Bhila « ., 

i | erws Sends... 

112 | Belgaum Samachar 

113 | Chandrak4nt vee 

114 | Chandroday% ove 

116 | Chikitsak ... cee 

: 116 | Deshakdélavartam4n 


117'| Dharm ... cee 
118 | Dh@rwir Vritt ... 
g 119 | Dinbandhu — 
$ 7 120 | Dnydnsivar—... 
4 121 | Hindu Punch _,,,, 
122 | Hindu Vijaya... 
123 | Jagadddarsh cee 


Jagatsumfachér ... 
126 | Kal aa 
126 | Kalpataru... ee 


$ 


Karmanuk one 
128 Kesari ae ate 
129 | Khandesh 3améchér 


180 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 
Bg 131 | Kumtha Vritt «+ 
Bee) «(ace | Locka Bandhu lw. 


Do. 


war), 
Dharwar 


Thana... 
Khandesh). 
Sholapur 
Ratnéyiri 
Poona ... 
eer 
Wai (Satara) 


Belgaum... 


gauln) 
figne 
Erandol 

Kh4ndesh). 
WAi (Sat#ra) 
Dharwar 
Bombay .«. 
Kolh@pur 
Thana .. 


Gadag (Dhar- 


Dbnlia (West 


Chikodi  (Bel- 
Chiplan (Ratné- 


(East 


Kochara (Rainé- 
girl). 
Ahmednagar  ... 
Thana ... see 
Poona ... one 
Sholapur i? 
Poona ove oe. 
_. ee ai 
P4rola (East 
Khandesh), 


Weekly ... 
Do. eee 


De; ves 
Do. een 


Monthly 


Weekly ... 
Do. «ee 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
month. 
Monthly... 
Weekly sine 
DOs. ose 
we bas 
eer 


mee ans 


ee 
ee 
rer 
ee 
li 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 


Do. oe. 
Do, «+ 
a 
aor 
Do. ov 
Fortnightly 


Dhulia (West )Weekly ... 


Khandesh). 


Kumtha (Kd@ne- 
ra). 
Tésgacn (Satara). 
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Published thrice a 
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eee 


> @ee 


- Shivram Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


Anndji Gopd4l Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46, 

(1) Shivram Mahddevy KXKhédnolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
J8. 

Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44, 


Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Br&éhman); 44, 


Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 
35. 


Dhondo K4shinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 25, 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmardéj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 


Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Brahman). 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27. 

Hari Bhikaéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
43. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman); 41. 

Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43, 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 
S. H. Shahdane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lirgoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40, 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 
Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 41. 
Anandr@o Balkrishna Ra4ngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 
K&éshinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman); 54. 


V4asudev Ganesh Deshp4nde, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. . 
Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 40. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 


Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 


wat); 51. 
Bhikéji Goy 4] Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-| 


rer); 26, | | 


300 
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MaritHi—continued. 
133 | Lokamat .., - ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... . Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
giri). | Brdhman); 3¢. 
: 134 | Madhukar ... oe »».| Belgaum - TA ee ...| Jandérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
wat Brahma) ; 31. 
135 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt oo | ata@ra ... a ae cae .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha); 
| 42. 
136 | Mod Vritt eee e«.| Wai (Satéra) .. DO. cee ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 29. 
ove .»-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 


187 |} Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... -++| Daily 


138 | Mumbai Vaibhav a a Saaeeey ---| Weekly ,.. _ Do. do. 

139 | Muimukshu iad en: a ei oe) ae ...|Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu 

(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 

| Vishwanath Gangairém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali); 26. y 

141 | NAsik Vritt pi pil COO ska — ak a ...| Rangnéth Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 

Brahman); 24. _ 

..| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman); 33. 


i140 | Nagar Samfch4r... ..| Ahmednagar ...! Do. 


« 
7 . 
| 
- 
. 
‘. 
: 
8 
A 
# 
t 
t 
' 
; 
a 


142 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~ | Ahmednagar ...) Do. 


143 | Paisa Fund see -»»| Bombay... -«+| Monthly 
144, Pandhari Mitra ... ees| L'andharpur (Sho- Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


l#pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Parikshak .f. _ «| Belgaum —— ce? eee ..) Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabhat... you ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika .»+| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... ...| Nard4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh), Br4hman) ; 43. 


148 | Prakish ... 4, sos Satdra «4. = se] Do. ane see| Rimchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
| | Brahman); 33. 

149 | Prakdshak coe e-| Bijapur a. : os ...| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
. wan Brahman); 32. 

150 | Pratod vee eee --+| Islampur(Satara).| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
ood hdda Brahman) ; 25. 

lol | Raghav Bhushan... co-| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Dow oes ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
a about 55 or 5%. | 
162  Samaloghak ae ...| Bijapur »+-| Monthly ...| Trimbak Gurunith Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 
Bréhman); 30. 

153 | Satyi Shodhak ... — os«| Ratnagiri -+-| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 26. 

154 | Shivaji Vijaya ... -»-| Sholapuar aa Monthly .oe| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 


155 | holapur Samachar “oe! »-+| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 49... 


} 


156 Shubh Suchak eee eo Satara see eee Do. eee 


...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
. Bréhman) ; 63. 

157 | Sudhakar ... soe see] Pen CKoletba) oe} Do. ove »»-| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpz- 

wan Brihman), 

158 |Sumant... _ ...| Karad (Sat@ra)...' Do, sen eee| (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-' 

-shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 

vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 

159 | Swardjya .. eee o«| Sholapur el Dow — coc ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 

; kanastha Brahman): 35. 

160 | Vidya Vilas oe ee+| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

: Bradman); 22. | 


161 | Vichéri .« ees) K4rw4r (Kanara).' Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


; 162) Vibéri sw. wef Bombaysee = «| Weekly... | Ramchandra Nadrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 
163 { Vishvavritt oo -++| Kolhapur eee! Monthly... :| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
: ' | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
164 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay... «|. Do. w./(L) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. aes 
(2) en te Po Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
; Saraswat Brahman). 
165 | Vrittasdr ... ~— -».| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly ... ...| bakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
Pr | piwan Brahman) ; 05. | 
1¢€6 | Vrittasudha eee | Satara «- a” tet eee} Laxman Vaman Khatiavkar; Hindu (Deahasth 
Br&ghman); 43. 
167 | Vydpari ae vee ee Se ee ee ...| Nana bddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man); 41. 
168 | Warkari ... Lee ee Pandharpur (Sho-; Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
lipur). sue Brahmaz); 34. 


SANSKRIT. | 


Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. s 


169 | Scnritavadini ... «| Wai (Sut4ra) a Weekly... sw 
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182 
183 


184 


Deccan Review ... 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai eos 
Bombay Punch Bahddar ... 
. 


Guru Ghantal Punch 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr 


GusyaRa’TI AND HINDI. 


Habib-ul-Akhbér eee 
Moulina Punch, 


Mufid-e-Rosgar ... 


Jain tee eee 


Jain Mitra oe 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika... wen 


.-| Sukkur (Sind) ... 


Bombay... 
a. eA 
a 
DO She 


a ee 
Dee we 


Do. oon 


Do. eee 


Bagalkot 


pur). 


Lérkhina (Sind) ‘ 


Karachi (Sind) ... 
Shikdérpur (Sind). 


(Bijé-| 


Monthly 


Weekly ... 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Do. ire 
DO. eee 
Do. — owe 


Daily eee 


Weekly see 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Shéms-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muhan- 


madan (Abro); 24. 


—" Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar_ Ali 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 


Bareily wala ; 


Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
Muhammad Yusuff ... eee oe eee 


Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 538. 
Bhégubhai Fatechand Ka4rbhdéri; Hindu 


(Shawak Bania) ; 32. 
Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


Banio Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Dgshasth 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza iicdiciiaeadl 


Brahman) ; 365. 


2,300 
1,000 


| 


Notes—-A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed i in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Sj = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Official Spelling 


This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a werd, 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition, - Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


i 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIM. 


61a | Popular Journal ... «| Bombay -++| Monthly ove covces 


RS ae 


ative 


~ 


GusaRatTIl, | ' | 


ae Sm mes 
4 eee 


65a | Bharat Vijaya... .». | Baroda o| Weekly -oo| Jivanlal Chhaganlal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 500 ay 
) . Brahman) ; 28. 


—— 


734 | Gurjar Kesari ove «| Bombay oo Do. os coceee eee 


—~ - 
oer Pm i 
ow el ae TS es 


04, | Swadeshi Mitra .. «| Karéchiss  ...| Do. .--| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41 sco} 600 iy 
Urpv. ; 


1784 Jam-i-Jahannuma ee Jalgaon (East Weekly eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 65 ) 
Khandesh), | Muhammadan. a 


178a Liberal eee ees ope Bombay eee Do. eee eoeces wee 


NV.B.~—(a) No. 189 has ceased to be published temporarily. | 
(b) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His agelis 32. The circulation of the paper is 1,000. 
(c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. 
(d) No. 149 has ceased to be publish@l temporarily. 
(e) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. 
(f/f) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 25; its present circulation is 56C. 
(g) The editor of No. 10 is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, ony | its present Circulation is 650. 
(h) The present circulation of No. 102 is 250. 
(t) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. 
(7) The present circulation of No. 104 is 350. 
* (4) No. 62 has ceased to be published. 
(2) Nox 95 has ceased to be published, 
: (m) No. 176 has ceased to be published. . a 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


*1. “Qn the whole, the debate in Parliament raised by Dr. Rutherford’s 
amendment to the Address in reply to the King’s 

Comments on the recent §peech has been of distinct service to the country. 
aa 1 Fn P span Aertior Mr, Morley’s speech was sympathetic in respect of 
(4), lst Mar. all essential points. The idea of a permanent 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian affairs, notwith- 

standing the difficulties involved in it, has not been dismissed from Mr. 
Morley’s mind, and in fact the Secretary of State admitted that he felt 
inclined to it ever since he came to the India Office. So far from thinking 
that Parliamentary discussion of Indian affairs did harm, Mr. Morley held 
that Indjan questions had not been enough discussed in the House of Commons, 
Is that not what we have all along been anxious for? In politics one should 
cultivate a large tolerance of methods so long as there is practical agreement 
as to main conclusions, The Secretary of State is at one with Indian reformers 
as regards not only this idea of a Parliamentary Standing Committee, but also as 
regards the separation of executive from judicial functions and the appoint- 


_ ment of Indians to the Executive Councils of the Viceroy and the Provincial 


Governors. These admissions, for a single speech, are by no means urdeserving 
of recognition. Who knows in how many other matters Mr. Morley is in 
substantial accord with Indian reformers, though, of course, a Secretary of State 
and a President of the National Congress must necessarily differ as regards the 
tests they apply and the language tuey employ in dealing with administrative 
problems. Mr, Morley’s reference to his attitude towards the bureaucracy was 
the finest part of his speech.” : 


¢ 

2. ‘Full report of the debate in the House of Commons on Dr, Ruther- 
Indian Spectator (5), 29th ford’s amendment to the address in reply to the 
ee ee King’s Speech has now been received. The speakers 
had to address practically empty benches, and the 
quality of the speeches as well asthe nature of the subject is sufficient to 
explain the reason. After spending six whole weeks in India, Dr. Rutherford 
professed to know exactly what India was determined to have. The fact 
seems to be that he knew this even before he thought of engaging his passage 
out......... The only inquiry which Dr. Rutherférd does not seem to have 
made is how many people in India know what a Parliament means.......... Mr. 
Morley’s reply was not serious; he complimented the speakers on the very 
interesting nature of their performances, told them goodehumouredly that to 
teach him what Liberalism was would be like teaching one’s grandmother to 
suck eggs, and declared in the most parliamentary language possible that 
the mover of the amendment was talking the very reverse of sense......... 
We notice that Mr. Morley’s critics in this country have received in a spirit 
of scepticism his assertion that ‘¢f an occasion offers,’ neither he nor Lord 
Minto would fail to gratify the expectation that an Indian would be appointed 
on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. We are, however, perfectly con- 


. fident that words like these, coming from a.statesman of Mr, Morley’s strength 


of mind and rectitude of purpose, will not remain idle. The conditional 
clause simply means that no occasion has offered itself just now, and any 
prudent statesman would bear in mind that the actual appointment must 
depend upon the availability of a suitable candidate when a vacancy 
occurs....,..... An equally important statement made by Mr. Morley was that 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to ‘ bring Parliament into closer 
contact with the mind of India’ is an idea which he would not entirely banish 
from his mind, though last year he seemed opposed to the suggestion. ‘Lhe 
Indian Parliamentary Committee, which is already doing some work by way 
of enlightening Parliament on Indian affairs, seems to have felt encouraged 
by Mr. Morley’s words, and is reported to have made a formal representation 
to the Secretary of State to appoint a Committee to. consider ‘reforms in the 
Government of India.’......... The utility of the Committee depends upon 
the scope of the inquiry entrusted to it, and its own composition........... If 
the inguiry is to be thorough and useful, it must deal with the administration 
piecemeal, just as the Decentralisation Commission is concerning itself only 
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tions, though ofa far reacliing and fundamental character....... 
atetic Committee, however, would be very expensive and the desirability 

| ting expenditure would depend upon the nature and urgency of the 
_ op inguiry with which the Committee is charged. To allege in a general 

sort of way that ‘something must be wrong, for otherwise there would be no 
a unrest ’-and to embark upon a costly and desultory inquiry, directed against 
fee iy nothing in particular, would be an inexcusable waste of public money.” 


*3,. In the minds of the enlightened Indian community there now 

tat te! remains not a shadow of doubt that by his latest 
safe m ce (30) Ist Jyeubration in the House of Commons, on the occasion 
va ad of the debate on Dr. Ruitherford’s amendment to the 
Address, Mr. Morley has forfeited his right altogether to be considered as a 
British statesman, whatever else he might be. Indians had hoped against hope 
that, chastened by the events of the last six months in this country, which so 
strikingly revealed the glaring defects of the British Indian administrative 


machinery, and the sad want of calm and sober statesmanship at the centre of 
at bal authority, the Secretary of Staté for India would still rise to the occasion and 
‘che endeavour his best to retrieve that last vestige of reputation as a statesman that 


Me. had remained to him....... In his reply to Dr. Rutherford’s speech Mr. Morley 
| a has openly avowed that without his ‘expert$’ the Government’ of India could 
ee not get on!...... Placed as he is in environments which are entirely new to 
him, Mr. Morley has been accomplishing for himself a new evolution which is 
7 neither ennobling nor edifying. If at all, it is an evolution rather backward in 
: : democracy than forward. In the process of this new evolution, Mr. Morley 
is indeed posing himself in an attitude which astounds and amazes his own 
best friends, besides ardent lovers of true democracy. Indeed they have 
been extremely grieved to notice how this redoubtable champion of British. 
Democracy is gradually drifting into a condition of crystallised reaction 
which makes him an enemy of all liberty and progress. There is ample evi- 
tan dence of the fact in his latest effusion in Parliament. 1t was the weakest of all 
: the weak utterances that he has made in and out of the House of Commons 
Ab since he has been the Secretary of State for India. The Opposition openly 
| gloat over that evolution which is congenia! to their own political creed. 
| vesseeeee But Mr. Morley is a fetish of the Liberal party, and though his 
career at the India Office has now convinced the more robust men of 
: his many lapses as a democrat, he is still held in estimation by the 
; unthinking majcrity. But sooner or later the time must come when the 
: fetish will cease to be worshipped. Meanwhile he still consciously relies on 
. the apotheosis cf himself! That is the misfortune of India. Indians, however, 
Pe need not be discouraged, The autocratic democrat is gradually digging his 
| own grave unless he strives to awaken himself even now from the hypnotism of 
Lie the sundried bureaucracy surrounding him. ‘The more that reforms in Indian 
& | administration are delayed and the more that shams are dangled before them, 
- the greater will be the force of peaceful revolution later on. Nature herself 
will rebel against the unnatural system which is now painfully in vogue in the 
Indian administration, Wien that psychological event takes place the 
Morleyan system will receive its own quietus. Patient, immeasurably 
patient, as the people have been hitherto, let them be even more patient a 
little while longer, for the darkest night must be followed by a shining day. 
Now just turn to Dr. Rutherford’s speech. Who could find fault with 
it? Here and there he may have expressed himself, as in reference to 
that flambuoyant suggestion of the Imperial Duma, in a somewhat careless 
manner, but none can gainsay that he had run the whole gamut of the 
Indian administration and laid his finger on many an ugly and glaring spot. 
‘Tle complaint is made that he was too long. But may we inquire if he was 
longer than Mr. Morley himself when he made his first and second speeches 
oe at Budget time?....,,... Why should a member, who voluntarily takes upon 
jes, himself the duty of iearning things on the spot from all classes and conditions 
tae | of men with tbe most disinterested and laudable motive. of endeavouring to 
obtain redress for them, be reproached if he takes an hour for his exposition ? 
,s.eeeeee But let alone party hacks, party Press and party critics. Let us go 
hee to Mr, Morley’s reply, He sneeringly referred to the six weeks’ visit to India 


\ 


ig 


of Dr. Rutherford. If hehad made the visit of that duration the theme of the 
highest praise for the distinguished service and the administration itself, we should 
have heard nothing but a chorus of unstinted praise from the self-same critics. .? 
....e. Sttaightway he would have been raised to the dignity of an ‘authority’ on 
Indian matters! But because Dr. Rutherford eschewed this method and chose to 
be strictly fair and impartial in his survey of the Indian administration, pointing 
out the many defects he observed there which needed improvement or reparation; 
he is greeted with hostile criticism which is pot only unfair but dishonest.......... 
But let us goa little further afield. Mr. Morley tried to justify his settle 

fact and fallaciously talked that Democracy would not be worthy of the 


name ‘if it ripped up a sentiment on an administrative or constitutional — 


question.......... Does Democracy have for its creed the principles of the 
Medes and Persians? Is everything tov be immutable? Then why is Demo- 
cracy daily crying out for reforms of wrongful laws and wrongful Ministerial 
deeds? I1f Democracy’s: fundamental principle was that chaos should be 
maintained, England-would never have known the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
the Reform Bill of 1566........... Weare indeed amazed at the very first pro- 
nouncement he made in his latest speech on this precious settled fact of the 
partition of Bengal. ‘lhe reply shows nota democratic mind but an auto- 
cratic one. ‘That is the long and short of it. An injustice or a wrong, accord-’ 
ing to Mr, Morley must be perpetuated! Aye, the wound must be left open’ 
in order that the injustice may be allowed to grow and rankle in the hearts of 
people so that it may some day lead to open conflagration! And this dogma 
we are invited to accept as the highest feat of ‘statesmanship’!!! Heaven 
forfend when we have'this kind of statesmanship. We for one would feel 
heartily ashamed of it...,...:.... We must reserve our further observations for 
the next issue to show what a brilliant and unexampled failure is Mr. Morley 
in his present post, and how miserably his words of sympathy and genuine 
regard for the progress of Indians belie his actual-deeds as revealed in solemn 
State despatches,”’ | | : a% 


4. The London correspondent of the Kal writes:—The murders in 
Portugal were due to the Dictatorship established 


Reflections suggested by jin defiance of constitutional Government, They 


the tragedy in Portugal. 


Kal (125), 28th Feb. portray a struggle between truth and falsehood. We 


are glad that ignorance is receding before light. 
Let kings cry out or parasites moan, the time has gone by when the people would 
meekly bend their necks to the royal mandate. The discomfiture of the Crown 
in Portugal has infused fresh vigour in the popular party allover the world, and 
recent events tend to show that the murders have hada salutary effect in the 
country where they took place. But, Oh India, what about you ? | 


*5. The Corporation’s representation to Government in the matter of the 
proposed Council reforms falls far short of the expecta- 

iainiiitiies dun sisal tions that were formed of a body of its acknowledged 
tations on the proposed prestige and influence. The issues embodied in that 
Council reforms submitted to representation constitute the burning topics of the 
Government by the Bombay day, associated as they are with questions of wide and 


a aalatay Pemtieaay an’ important bearing on the future political development 


sociation. . of India. ‘The counsel which a representative institu- 
Rast Goftér (35), 1st tion like the Corporation of the first city in India 
Mar., Eng. cois. could offer to the Government ought, therefore, to have 


been such as to lead to the formation of an intelligent 
and enlightened opinion about the actual needs of the country. ‘The document 
which it has decided to lay before the Government is, however, feeble both in 
substance and suggestions, and covers a scope palnably restricted to its own 
parochial requiréments,.......... The great divergency of views, which was 
noticed in the debate on the report of the Committee appointed by the Corpora- 
tion to draft a reply to the Government in the matter, shows that the House 
was not unanimous in appraising it as a document worthy of their corporate 
effert...........- The Corporation has decided to go to the Government with their 
Commiitee’s report with a few verbal amendments, and we cannot question the 
wisdom of its decision. Complete reticence on the subject would have been 
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aie 


ta done: some real service, e.g, in: ite 
cy of thee ak iaftarnttel me If the scope of our Legislative 
unoils is tobe enlerged.and they are to be made thoroughly representative, it 

pall but: essential. that sufficient: protection should be provided to important 

: _ against. the overwhelming predominance of hostile interests whiok 
a to.be.in numerical ascendency.’’ 
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‘es We'congratulate the Council of the Presidency Association on the 
Tadite Sooial Reformer very, able and exbaustive representation which it has 
(4), lst Mer, submitted to the Government of Bombay on the 
i proposals.of reform formulated in Sir Harold Stuart’s 
a circular letter.. With the general principles of the Council’s representation we 
ex are ip complete accord.......... We hope that the representation will receive 
the favourable consideration of the authorities, as it undoubtedly. embodies the 
views and sentiments of a: very large section of. the educated community in 
India. There are only two points. on which we should like to offer a few 
remarks. We agree entirely with the Association’s criticisms of the proposals 
regarding the Imperial Advisory Council, but we cannot share the rather 
deprecatory attitude that it: has taken up towards the very ides. of such 
a, Council. The Association doubts if such a Council has any real 
scope. of. usefulness apart. from certain subjeets which, it suggests. as we 
did, may be better dealt with by a Couneil of Ruling Chiefs, .....+20 
We do. not think. that. this. view. of. the Council of the Association will come 
i mend itself to popular approval to.the same extent as the other views: expressed 
} : in its. representation. Although the administrative measures with regard to 
which.in. the main Advisory Couneils.are to be created may: not always. be the 
| same. for: the whole country, it cannot be said that the number ot _ 
: measures.in which.the whole country may be interested isso few or unim 
, tant as to be negligible. Perhaps the most important subject in which the 
ath whole country is interested is taxation. The Government of India alone has 
the power-of taxation, and nobody has suggested that that power should devolve 
on: Provincial Governments. On all questions of broad policy the Government 
it of India is the ultimate arbiter, and it is important that that Government should 
: | have the means of ascertaining public opinion a: first hand. From the people’s 
a point of view, an Imperial Advisory Council is important as a means of 
| educating citizens:out of their. provincial and~ parochial narrownesses.......... 
| The Couneil of the Presidency Association very aptly quotes Mr. Morley against 
| the informal, irresponsible character proposed for Advisory Councils. Equally 
vy effective is its criticism, based on an analysis of the numbers assigned in the 
a Government proposals to the several constituencies, regarding the Legislative 
. Councils, that the suggestions constitute a greater concession to the interests of 
i a few classes than to the claims of the general body ofthe public. The Council 
of the Presidency Association, we are glad to see, insists On the recognition of 
: the territorial principle in forming the electorates.......... Weare at one with 
the Council in thinking that constituencies should be left free to elect whomso- 
‘ever they like and not be tied down to elect only one of their own number; 
Only in one particular would we admit an exception. We think thatin the 
enlarged Legislative Councils the territorial principle should be so applied as to 
insist, as far as possible, on representatives for particular districts or divisions 
having an effective residential qualification as regards those districts and divisions, 
What we mean by ‘effestive residential qualitication ’ is such a residence as 
. would ensure participation in the local and municipal life of the division and a 
working contact with the district officials. Without in any sense depreciating 
the work done by non-resident members, it is easy to see that the adoption of 
such a principle would be, advantageous in many ways.....%.... A working 
contact with district otlicials would help the elected member to sift real from 
spurious griovances, to settle many matters without having recourse to 
publicity, and in important matters where publicity is essential, to ensure 
thoroughness and accuracy.,........ Weattach very great importance to terri- 
. torial principle in representation, and that principle can be effectively carried 
out:only in the manner suggested | in this article.” 
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*7. “That indeed is an exceedingly well-reasoned, well-balanced and 
statesmanlike document which emanated last week 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 1st {fom the bureau of the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
Mar.,.Eng, cols. ciation on the reform proposals of the Government 
of India...,......... The fourth paragraph of the re- 
presentation sounds the key-note in no uncertain, vague or ambiguous tone. 
It declares at once, or rather echoes as we should more properly say, the 
sentiments and opinions entertained on the proposals by every unit of the 
enlightened community not only of Bombay City and Bombay Presidency, 
but of all India. As such it would be no exaggeration to call it the All- 
India Representation. The key-note then is this: ‘That the Council cannot 
refrain from expressing their keen disappointment and regret that the proposals 
put forward in the Government of India’s letter are hardly calculated in any 
sufficient or satisfactory measure to carry out the Government’s desire or to 
fulfil the: Government’s piedge.’ Of course, it condemns the fantastic Advisory 
Couneil adumbrated in the Adamson-Risley Circular. Next the memorial 
-incisively expcses the inconsistency of the Government of India’s tpse dizit so 
pompously but unhistorically paraded in that ill-advised Circular, namely, that 
the reform proposals are in accordance with the best traditions of Oriental 
policy. It points out that it is absolutely at variance with what the Secretary 
of State himself declared lately at Arbroath: ‘ We are representatives not of 
Oriental civilisation but of Western civilisation, tts methods, its principles 
and its: practice.’ .....-... Let us:now wait and see how the official reformers 
at Calcutta and Westminster view the representation and how Mr, Morley is 
going to modify the original by the light of the matured public opinion in 
Tndia.’” | 


8, The representation submitted by the Bombay Presidency Associa- 
| tion to the Government on the subject of the reform 
*Qujardlé (25), 1st Mar., proposals is the most weighty and elaborate that we 
Eng: cols. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed have read up to this time in this connection. No 
(29), 28th Feb., Eng. cols. doubt it is a little too lengthy and might have been 
condensed in some places. But the object of drawing 
up an exbaustive memorial was to deal with all the main points in the Govern- 
ment of: India’s proposals in the light of broad political considerations specially 
applicable to the circumstances of this country, Indian public opinion has 
already condemned the reform proposals in their present form as retrograde and 
unsound. ‘The Bombay Presideney Association has analysed each of the 
positions taken up in the circular of the Government of India and brought, as 
it were, to a focus the various considerations bearing upon each important point. 
The special value of this representation lies in the fact that every point has 
been expounded and argued with a fulness of knowledge, ability and courage 
and is at the same time uniformly marked with sobriety of reasoning.” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—“ The criticisms of the Bombay Presidency 
Association are not merely destructive.......... Its memorial bristles with 
alternative suggestions; and in most things, the Presidency Association would 
seem to be reflecting the opinion of that class of Indian publicists who, while 
cordially acknowledging that change and reform should be slow, are yet united 
in thinking that in whatever measure it be given, it should be of a genuine 
character and really such as to convince the people of the desire of Govern- 
ment to lead them on in the path of progress. Weare glad thatthe Presidency 
Association has echoed this view ; and though it can by no means be sanguine 
that its proposals will be accepted, it may well think its labours repaid inas- 
much as it has succeeded in putting on record genuine public opinion in the 
matter of those showy reform proposals.’’ | 


9. The memorial submitted by the Bofhbay Presidency Association on 

| the scheme of Council reforms proposed by the 

Bombay Samachar (66), Government of India will goa great way in helping 

zith Feb. ; Sdnj Vartaman Government on to the right path. We are glad 
(36), 25th Feb.; Akhbdr-e- nag te geting Mage nde h 

‘Souddgar (19), 27th Feb. to find. that the Association has not condemned the 

: idea of Advisory Councils of Notables which are sure 

to prove a very useful medium for communicating to Government the wishes of 


the people. We are, however, quite in accord with the Association as to the 
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y ‘of’ including Ruling Chiefs: on these’ Councils. The needs 

ents'of the ‘people of Native ‘States being different from those 
e pe ving’in’ British territory, it is quite obvious that the Native 
itéfs are’ not’ the “proper ‘persons to advise Government on problems 


: , * .. “3 eee : 
. " is nS BS There Seige) ps px nia By ; 4% “= Xt. di ld 
ae - *@ifecting the’ latter. Amother reason why Native Chiefs would not be 
¥ , . 


“as meémbérs of Advisory Councils is that they are unfamiliar with 
5. methods of administration obtaining in British India, which. are quite 


‘different from ‘those followed in their own States. or instance, all subjects 


Of Native States enjoy the privilege of personally approaching their rulers 
‘avd ‘submitting petitions to them; but our Governors and Viceroys are 
mot so accessible.: The land-owning class is also equally unfitted to represent 
the general public, because not only are its members uneducated and intellectu- 
‘ally backward, but very often their interests conflict with those of the masses. _ It 
‘is only the educated class, therefore, which should preponderate in the 
Advisory Councils. . Similarly in the case of the Legislative Councils also, the 
educated class should have thelargest representation. |The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
‘makes somewhat similar comments. The Sdnj Vartamdn approves of the 
Presidency Association’s memorialto Government and adds:—The memorial 
clearly ‘shows how very narrow the scheme of reforms proposed by Government 
is, and how ill calculated it is to satisfy the people’s desire for a larger share in 
‘the administration of their country ; how likely it is to widen the gulf between 
the Hindus and Musalmans and how it aims ‘at insulting and suppressing the 
6ducated class. We are quite sure that the far-sighted and independent views 
‘expressed therein will not fail to have their effect on Government. | 


10. The representation on the subject of the Council reforms, which was. 
; | passed in the Bombay Municipal Corporation by an 
ont Bee : mire (eb. inconsiderable majority, is certainly unsatisfactory 
(86) osth Feb. . and unworthy of the high position of a first class 
aye Municipality like that of Bombay. It would have 
been better if its submission had been postponed on the score of want of time. 
The Corporation ought first to have studied carefully the weighty representations 
submitted by the Bombay Presidency Association and the Gujarat Sabha. The 
unsatisfactory character of the document is indicated by the fact that although 
in the course of the debate several weighty views were expressed on points about 
which there can be no twoopinions, yet they ave not been touched upon in the 
representation. For instance, the Honourable Mr, Ibrahim Kahimtulla pointed | 
out that under the Government scheme the task of electing some 7 to 9 members. 
to the Provincial Legislative Council devolves on a limited electorate of about. 
1,500 men out of the 10 lakhs of people who make up the population of 
Bombay. The Corporation could well have made some useful suggestions on this. 
point; it could have pressed for the necessity of allowing the rate-payers some 
hand in these elections. It could have proposed a scheme under which all the 
rate-payers would have the right toelect in the first instance a body of 1,000 
persons, who in their turn would finally elect from among themselves the City’s. 
representatives in the Legislative Council. As regards the Corporation, with 
haif its members the nominees of Government, it cannot with propriety be 
styled a popular body. We are also in accord with the Honourable Mr. [bra- 
him’s suggestion that the right of electing members to represent the Univer- 
sity on the Council should not be restricted to the Fellows, but should be. 
extended to all graduates of the University, since 90 per cent. of the Fellows 
are nominated by Government. [The Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that in con- 
sidering the reform proposals purely from the point of view of Bombay City 
and not from that of India as a whole, the Corporation failed in its duty.] 


11, “The speech delivered. by Mr. Armstrong on Wednesday last, at the. 
annual” general meeting of the Chamber of. Com- 
__ Comments on the Honour- merce, was as thoughtful as it was luminous; but its 
able Mr, Armstrong’s remarks |, et : 
on the Council reforms in his nest characteristic was the frankness with which 
speech at the annual general Opinions, that were likely to seem almost heretic to. 
meeting of the Bombay the majority of those present, were delivered. Indeed, 
Chamber of Commerce. in this respect the deliverance will long remain a 
Senj Vartama'n. (36), 28th , | 5 
Feb., Eng. cola. record among ‘Chamber of Commerce speeches, We: 


need say nothing here about the purely commer- 


\ 


 Gial and’ financial questions discussed by Mr. Armstrong.......... ‘The 
important part of his speech is that containing his remarks about the 


¥7 


niost 


much boomed administratives reforms adumbrated by Mr. Morley afid Lord 
Minto.’ In a famous speech made before the proposals saw the light of 
day, His Excellency the Viceroy had declared that they were * pregnant 
with great possibilities’.......... But the cat-was soon out of the: bag; 


and it will be no exaggeration to say that all our hopes were dashed ‘to 


the ground.......... Our criey have long been cries in the wilderness dnd 


“Wwe have become accustomed to be .contemptuously ignored by ‘superiot’ 


persons. But when even distinguished unofficial Anglo-Indians’ declare that 
the proposed reforms are but.a thing of shreds and patches, surely, there must 
be a substantial substratum of truth inthe way in which the whole of India has 
éoridemned’ this political’ tantalizing by Mr. Morley and Lord Minto! Wher 
an influential body like the Chamber of Commerce, which may be said to ‘be 
almost.a purely European association, expresses its disapproval in’ the most 
unequivocal manner, the people of India may be said to have proved their 
ease........... When even these men cannot be enthusiastic, is it any wonder 
that. the children of the soil are funereal in the sadness with which they havé 
received the proposals?.......... If other influential bodies show the same grit 
as displayed by the Bombay Chamber, the people’s c.use will be strengthened, 
and such honest solicitude and courage of conviction will doa great deal ‘to 
bring about a real entente-cordiale between India and. Anglo-India. We..are 


grateful to Mr. Armstrong for the sympathy which he has uniformly shown 
for the people.”’ - , 


12. ‘*The address of His Excellency Sir George Clarke at the recent 
Convocation of the University of Bombay, fully 
_ The Chancellor’s Convoca- ‘sustains his reputation as a ripe scholar and states- 
yee Soy (84), 23rd MADs..+--. The short resumé he gives of the history 
Feb., laas oe ee of education. throughout the world, and of India 
particularly, will, we are sure, prove interesting to .all 


well-wishers of education in the country....... The glowing tribute which His 


t 


-Excellency pays to the teachers of ancient India, as men inspired with enthusiasm 


and earnestness, and as moulders of character above all things will be ac 


knowledged with gratitude all over the country. We trust it may still be | 


possible to provide for our youths teachers who, assured of an.easy competence, 
will rise above the sordidness of Western ideals, which measures every work 
by pounds, shillings and pence. It is agreeable to find His Excellency 
laying down the broad proposition that the Indian educational system must 
‘be founded upon the needs of the Indian people, must be so shaped as to 
bring out the best of our intellectual qualities, and must seek to counteract 
our deficiencies. We may go astep further and add that any national system 
of education for India must ‘seek also to graft on’ us the best qualities of 
other races............ His Excellency’s proposition that the principles. of 
education must be a matter for State regulation can be accepted with a 
reservation in India. The State in India is a separate entity standing 
apart from the people. It should be liberalised before the principle can 
be adopted in its entirety, or the principle itself should be so modified 
that the aim of the educational system in India may be to raise 
the people of India intellectually, morally, physically, politically and 
industrially, tn other words national education should be our goal, not 
State education. It follows, therefore, that primary education should 
be universal, and that the State should supply the necessary funds to make 
it free,.......... It is true that the population of India is not homogeneous, but it 
is equally true that there are no classes which would refuse education if freely 
granted........ His Excellency’s expressién of disappointment at our supposed 
failure to grapple with practical requirements is no doubt honest, but we 
are sorry we cannot see eye toeye with bim. Inno period of history has an 
enormous and highly intelligent population like the Indians been continuously 
subjected to the most depressing environments, social, political and 
economical. In spite of these serious discouragements Indians have doggedly 
pursued the path which promises them salvation...,...... We cannot accept all 
CoN 237 Cm) 
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rit on which we find ourselves in complete agreement with him—the 
ity of teaching science in the vernacular, and of imparting even higher 
dge through the medium of the vernaculars. It is strange that the ele- 
tary facts of chemistry, physics, botany and astronomy should be unknown 
to almost all our primary school-boys, ‘The system that makes this possible is 
roel and if we may coin a new word ‘unnational.’ It is irrational. 
can only exist in a country where the governors stand apart from the 
governed, and do not really care to know how the latter are faring........... The’ 
inauguration of a complete course of studies in science, mathernatics, history and 
literature through the vernaculars is the only course that can uplift our people 
from the deep slough of degradation into which we are fallen. Government 


will not or perhaps cannot make such a bold departure. What they cannot 
do, the Intian nation can.”’ 


13. ‘“ His Excellency the Governor delivered one of the most learned 
: Me Convocation addresses ever delivered, and its perusal 
age eo eg oer will at once strike | one that in point of ability and 
OD, ng. Colse; Gujara  suggestiveness the address must be taken to be high] 
. ke (27) 2ord Bebe Eos remarkable......:... Sit George Clarke was machonk 
; . enough to own that the opinions that he had formed 
might require modification or correction in the light of fuller knowledge; but 
there must have been few among his listeners who could venture to dispute the 
accuracy of His Excellency’s diagnosis of the condition of education in this 
country or to challenge the wisdom and reasonableness of the many suggestions 
made by him.” [The Gujardtt Punch writes :—‘‘ The address delivered by His 
Excellency was a brilliant piece of ‘oratory, full of commonsense and practical 
wisdom, and well deserves to be styled ‘ the most remarkable address delivered at 
the annual Convocation of the University for several years.” Wecannot but give 
credit to His Excellency for the sincerity of purpose that he has shown in his 
desire to further the cause of education in this Presidency, as alsu for the keen 
grasp, varied knowledge and practical sagacity that he has displayed in handling 
the educational problem in this country........... If His Excellency’s words are 
true symbols of his thoughts and abilities, we cannot fail to findin him a 
Yery capable and sympathetic ruler.” ] 


14, “It was a scholarly address which His Excellency the Governor 


oo., delivered as Chancellor of the University on ‘Tuesda 
BS gy — a ee a OS disclosed a close grasp of the edacndlsonl 
fe om problem in India, and we congratulate His 
Excellency upon the capacity he has shown for bringing a _ master 
mind to bear upon that administrative question,......... It is evident 
that the Chancellor desired to review the question of Indian edu:ation 
from all points of view, As Chancellor, perhaps, he could do no more; 
though as the head of the executive Government of the Province he 
will, let us hope, take a decisive action in carrying out at least some of his 
ideas. Though his mind is apperently influenced largely by the example of 
Japan, he knows he has to guard himself against over-enthusiasm. So he took 
care to say that comparisons with Japan were tempting, but on account of the 
disparity of conditions they would not be just to India. Principal Sharp, who 
has studied the question of education in Japan, says that the expenditure on 
education in India would have to. be increased from about four millions sterling 
to twenty-seven millions to provide an amount per head equal to that available 
ia Japan. Evidently Sir George Clarke meant to say that it would be 
unreasonable to expect such an increase at once. We do not mean to blame 
the Governor for this state of things—for the British Government thus falling 
so short of a National Government; it is the fault of the whole system and 
not of this or that man. But we should have liked to hear from him how far 
the expenditure on education could be increased. If we get at least one 
Provincial Governor claiming liberty to realise in his own province what he 
thinks to be an ideal, it would be something. As it is, we congratulate the 


Governor upon putting his finger exactly on some of the radical defucts in the 
existing system of education.” 


Henoy’s views'ng regards secondary. and higher education, but there is 
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15. “The address delivered by His Excellency the Governor, as Chancellor’ 


of the University, reminded one of the literary 
~ Patriot (12), 22nd Feb. days of: Lord Reay and Sir Raymond West... .. ... 


His Excellency is rather severe in his criticism of Lor! Macaulay, whom modern 
educated India regards as the father of the present Indian educational 
system.......... His Exceliency eulogised Japan for the giant strides’ made b 
it in civilisation, thanks to its educational system. But the Mikado’s edict 
was that there shall not be a single uneducated individual in Japan. Let the 
British Indian Government adopt this motto and then see the rapidity with 
which India progresses. But the Indian Government has no money to make 
education compulsory and free. It has millions for punitive expeditions, army 
reorganisations and railway extensicns. Education in India can wait till these 
annual recurring demands are met.”’ 


16. What is the use of merely pointing ont defects? Sir George 

| Clarke should set about effecting a change in the 

Kat (125), 28th Feb.; present system of education in accordance with his 
stag 2 ses (131) views. Hig Excellency seems to think that the educa- 
—— ’ tional system in vogue in Japan cannot be introduced 
| here as the circumstances of the- two countries are 
different. The caste system has served very well as a peg to hang such pet 
theories on. Castes and sects can never come in the way of swardjya. It is 
mere mockery to trot out the caste system whenever there is a talk of scientific 
and technical education. It is better to tell us flatly that the rulers do not 


want to impart to us such education. Want of funds is another shallow 


excuse. Government can afford to send out frontier expeditions while they . 


are starving educational institutions. No doubt Sir George has. expressed 
himself well on the subject, but his views will be respected only if they are 
translated into deeds, |'the drunodaya writes:—His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor’s Convocation address has been well received, but people are anxious 
to see His Excellency’s views translated into action. His Excellency having 
admitted that India requires education on Japanese lines, it is the duty of 
Government to effect a changé in that direction even at the risk of additional 
expenditure which can be met by effecting economy in other departments, 
If that is not done, people will naturally continue to entertain suspicions 


about the real intentions of Government. The Hindu Punch writes:—These 


high officials: indulge in honeyed words and platitudes in their speeches, but 
when the time for action comes they give us stones in place of bread. | 


17. Motherland and foreign domination are mutually contradictory 
: terms. We have alienated freedom from our 
India under alien domina- country by our negligence. A country cannot 


tion cannot be called their be galled one’s own country unlessit is _ free, 
mother-country by Indians. 


Vikéri (162), 24th Feb.; +t is a lie to maintain that we love our country 
Parikshak (145), 27th Feb. and at the same time desire that it should be in 
other hands. ‘There is no room for the wordy 
discussion of Colonial self-government or independence, ‘The motherland must 
be free. India was once our country. We have no country now. We should 
render India our own country by swadeshi. We should learn to love with. all 
our heart the enslaved motherland. ‘then freedom lies in our ownhands, [The 
Parikshak enumerates the alleged disadvantages of foreign rule and draws a 
picture of swardjya. ‘The declared Nationalist programme is in its opinion 
useful only as a step to the attainment of swardjya.| 


18. Both the Extremists and the Moderates desire to work for the eleva-— 


tion of the country, and both honestly wish eventually 


Alleged real cause of the t gee her in the enjoyment of swardjya or in- 


Congress split, 


Keaari (128), 26th Feb.; dependence, Such being the case, where does the 
Arunodaya (105), 28rd Feb. cause for a split come in? It evidently does not 
liein the ideal, for that isthe same for both, but in 

the means to be adopted for its attainment, The Moderates are for working 
in their country’s cause with the aid of our rulers, ‘They have great faith 
in the sense of justice and love of liberty of the English people and con- 
sider it unwise and suicidal to show fight against the might of the British, 
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eentury. They have been fawning upon Government, grovelling before 
pest hem : ad dissuading people from resorting to passive resistance in any form. 
whatsoever. The Extremists have all along been conscious of the futility of this. 


, i ‘alin ; but their number was until recently too small to be effectively heard.’ 


Their forces have, however, been enormously strengthened by the: recent high- 
Kanded measures of Government and the rise of Japan. They have no 
faith in the mendicant policy of the Moderates and firmly believe that. 
resistance and self-help alone will assist India in her fight for political emancipas 
tion. They preach that’ there should be fearlessness in our: demands, that 


‘independence is the summum bonum of all nations and that the strength of the 


present Government lies in the disunion and ignorance of our people. The 
rise of this party produced consternation amongst the Moderates, who were: 
called upon by the highest officials to throw it overboard. They were, moreover, 
taxed with secrectly sympathising with its policy. Thus disowned by Govern- 
ment, the Moderates .also alienated the sympathies of the people amongst 

whom Extremism bas been spreading rapidly. Thus between two fires, the 
Moderates were reduced to a very sad plight. Overtures were thereupon made: 
to them with a view to induce them to throw in their lot with Government, pro- 

vided they did not ask for ‘the moon’. ~- This the Moderates were not prepared, 
to do, and moreover they did not like to take upon themselves the onus. of an. 
open split, The Bengal Moderates having advanced considerably along Extre-. 
mist lines the differences there are not so acuteas in Bombay.. The open rupture. 
has, therefore, occurred here instead of in Bengal. Men like Mr. Dadabhai 

Naorojee are prepared to advance a step further in company with the new 


‘party, but there are other leaders of the old school who don’t like to do so,, 


and hence the present crisis. Ifa real desire for the good of the country lay 

at the bottom of these differences, they could be easily madeup. The real 
issues have, however, been obscured by personal likes and dislikes. The split. 
at Surat was no doubt a regrettable one, but it having laid bare the real. 
issues, a way can still be found out for bringing about a compromise,. We shall.’ 
indicate that in a future issue. [The Arunodaya writes:—When. Government. 
discovered that the repressive policy of Lord Curzon was putting new life 
into the National Congress, they resorted to the policy of dtvide et impera. 
Mr. Morley openly avowed his partiality for the Moderates, and_ this bait 

succeeded in drawing the self-seeking amongst the Congressmen to the side of 
Government. These men tried to force aretrograde policy upon the Congress 
at Surat, and soa split took place there just as Government wanted. Thus 

the deceitful tactics of our rulers, their resolve tocrush out the germs of 
nationalism in India and the chicken-heartedness of our Moderate léaders may 
be said to have brought about the end of the Congress, 2 

| 19, “We shall not quarrel with the Calcutta Moderates for the com- 
See promise they have sought to achieve and for the 
. Compromise between the attempts they have made to bridge over the gulf that. 


Extremistsand the Moderates , ) ene y ; 
Sesleied Uah to bo peutic. separates the Moderates from the Extremists. But 


Oriental Review (11), 26th ng through the proceedings of the Pubna Con- 
Feb. ference carefully and thoughtfully one is forced to 
’ ‘ the unfortunate conclusion that the Moderates 

of Calcutta in their eager desire for unity and concord have sacrificed their 
principles and have almost undone the good effects of the courageous stand 
they made at Surat against the onslaughts of the lathi-playing and shoe-throw- 
ing Extremists. We fear that in thus seeking and achieving only a surface 
unity they bave made themselves the laughing-stock of ‘our enemies.’ 
The Extremists of Bengal have already begun to pervert and misrepresent the 
so-called compromise effected at the Pubna Conference. The Bande Mdiaram 
jubilantly declares the Conference the triumph of ‘nationalism,’ that is, 
Extremism. Itsaysthatit could not but be a source‘of honest pride, of undiluted 
joy toevery true son of Bengal that his country had proved superior to the 
weakness, the temptation, the insensibility and the unwisdom that led to the 
political disaster at Surat, and ‘the birth-place of nationalism has triumphed 
‘over the forces of disruption.’ It will be thus seen that a campaign of 
perversion and misrepresentation has already begun,....«... Itis the principles. 

NX : 


. 


that bar the gate of compromise between the Extrémists and the Moderates, 
No prejudices, so far as we know, exist. To put the whole thing in a nutshell 
the methods and! the aims of the Moderates are totally different’ from the 
methods and aims of the Extremists........... The methods of the Moderates are 
constitutional agitation and peaceful petitioning to the British people and Parlia- 
ment for the gradual improvement of the condition of the people of this country. 
The methods of Extremists are, on the other hand, a bloodless, but insidious 
rebellion against the British raj, boycott. of British goods and British service 
and the so-called passive resistance........... How then could there be any 
compromise ? ‘To talk of it is not commonsense. . Now as to the much-talked 
of and muchediscussed four resolutions On swardjya, boycott, navional educa- 
tion and swadeshi. It ifgrievously unfortunate that the ideal of self-govern- 
ment on Colonial lines was ever pnt before the Indian National Congress,...... 
It is admitted by all, whether Moderates or Extrentists, who have accepted 
this ideal, that self-government on Colonial lines does not fall within the present 
day practical politics of India. And we would ask in all seriousness all those 
who are quibbling with it whether if is true statesmanship or political sagacity 
to commit ourselves to a policy which we know cannot be put into practice not 
only during our own lives, but even during the lives of our children’s children, 
{s it not like crying for the moon, of which Mr. Morley spoke?......... 
Would it not be jbetter for the Congress to cease crying. for the moon 
and accept the creed of the gradual improvement of the present administration 
of the country by the Government of Great Britain? We have never made a 
secret of what we think about boycott. We have more than once admitted 
that in exceptional cases it is a legitimate weapon of political warfare, We 
have more than once maintained that the Bengalis were justified in resorting 
to it after all other constitutional weapons. had failed to -achieve the objects 
the Bengalis had set their hearts on. But the present circumstances of India 
not only do.not demand its application to the whole country, but a wholesale 
boycott movement throughout India is not practicable either from the political 
or economical point of view........... We have never been able to understand 
what the Extremists mean by National Education. Is not the eiucation we 
all receive in Indian Colleges and schools national? Is not the money which 
is spent on it national money—money wrung from the nation of India? 
weeeeeeee Lf the Extremists desire to supplement the education imparted by 
Government to Indian students, let them by all means raise adequate funds 
to carry on the. supplementary education.......... If by National Education 
they mean the boycotting of Government colleges and schools, let the Extre- 
mists first start educational institutions all over the country, let them raise 
funds for their adequate equipment and manning, and then let them come to 
the Congress and ask it to adopt a resolution on National Education. But for 
Heaven’s sake do not stir up the minds of young Indians against Government 
schools and colleges and let them not be cast adrift,......... We have written 
this article more in sorrow than in anger. We are as anxious for unity as 
Mr. Tilak. We are as anxious as any Extremist for a compromise with the 
Extremist party if fundamental principles were not involved and Our position 
not compromised,.......... A large portion of the blame for the very existence 
of the Extremist party rests on the shoulders of the Government. But graut- 


ing all this, we may say that we have come to the conclusion that a com- 


promise is not possible.” 


20. “Another batch of press prosecutions in Bengal has just been concluded, 

and several young mgn have been sentenced to heavy 

Press prosecutions in fines and long terms of rigorous imprisonment. 
sa 5 Vartamén (36), 24th Scarcely have “the portals of the penitentiary closed 
Vob:, Bug. cols. on them, when another batch of young men have 
stepped info the breach and registered their names 


as editors, printers and publisbers.......... We have ourselves no predelic- 


tion for violent and vaporous ef‘usions.......... But we are convinced that 


Government are taking the Bengali Press too seriously, that the mischief done 

is unnecessarily magnified, and that the punishment meted out to youthful 

delinquents is too heavy, and merciless enough to seem vindictive.......... 

Such a policy is not only unworthy of British traditions, but is destined to 
CON 2378—6 
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pected to ni in the. bud. In ‘fact, 
atone in the Posten of young men who hrave. 

Tot kbtarocralion Is it only foolhardiness that sustains tlese young 

‘or ase Fedo a passion for notoriety? From the great moral, mental 
_physical metamorphosis that has come over Bengal during the last 

taxee years, we think there are fair grounds for holding that such is not the 


ease, ‘The whole body of these youths seems to have been permeated through 


and through with something higher than mere devilry or love of notoriety. 
When such a deep change comes over a whole generation of young men, it is 
absurd to believe that persecution or vindictive sentences will cure the malady. 
esesceeee Would it not be more humane and statesmanlike to remove the cause, 
rather than to make the case worse by persisting in an fncorrect and panic-bred 
diagnosis? The whole native Press has been crying ‘shame’ on this crusade 


against the youth of Bengal, but the protest and indignation have hitherto 


fallen on deaf years ........ Does Mr. Morley intend this crusade to be a settled 
fact also? He has hitherto belied so many expectations formed of him that 
we will not be surprised if he does. When the history of these dark days comes 
to be written, the darkest page will be the one recording this crusade against 
Bengali youths, But there are other grounds also on which we vebemently 
object to what is being done by the magistracy in Bengal, Granting that these 

rosecutions are a settled fact, is it, we ask, equally imperative that the boys 
should be sentenced as if they were outlaws and murderers P.......... If these 
young fellows are to be locked up, why not create for them a special peniten- 
tiary or reformatory ? Why not treat them as ‘ first class misdemeanants’ as is 


done in England? It would be humane and redeem at least partially the fair 


fame of Britain which is certainly in jeopardy.’ 


21. ‘“ When Sir Denzil Ibbetson, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
suddenly retired a tew weeks ago, it was not gene- 

9 ws aati rally known that he was dangerously ill or that his 
Sir ‘Densil Ibbeteon, lite 08¢ Was hopeless. The news of his death, therefore, 
‘Lientenant-Governor of the Comes with painful suddenness. There is something 


‘Punjab. peculiarly sad, when a man, after a long and stre- 


Sanj | actgaacae (36), Rye nuous career, is not allowed to rest on his oars, but 
(88), tg: rool gaa is suddenly cut off by the cruel scythe of the great 


Reaper. There will be nothing but sympathy for 
, Lady Denzil in the heart of every considerate and 
honourable Indian. This is not. the time to dig up and rattle the buried bones 
of past adverse criticism. The whole of India delivered its verdict on Sir Den- 
zil’s ill-fated regime, and nothing has since transpired to change it ; and posterity 
will undoubtedly confirm it. Nobody ever questioned the creat abilities of 
Sir Denzil.......... But the misfortune was that these great abilities were 
vitiated by a pugnacious dogmatism, a sense of personal infallibility, supreme 
disregard for the views and feelings of others and utter inability to enter into 
them. These qualities, already inherent, were accentuated by the contagious 
example of Lord Curzon........>- Anglo-Indians, of course, have been singing 
another tune all along ; but they are interested parties and neetl not be taken, 
seriously. Sad as we are at the sudden death of Sir Denzil, we cannot 
help saying that he has verified the truth of the words of Shakespeare : : 
‘The evil that men do lives after them.’” [The Pédrsé writes :— 
‘There is something pathetic about Sir D. ibbetson’s end which 
should touch all hearts, Anglo-Indians and Indians alike, irrespective of the 
difference of opinion in regafal to certain measures of his regimé in the 
Punjéb. Sir Denzil was an able and versatile official. As an adminis- 
trator, however, he lacked that statesmanship which, when confronted 
with difficult crises, grapples them with tact, coolness and an unobscured 
vision. This is not the time to rake up the unpleasant past, but it is not 
to be denied that his brief tenure of office in the Punjdb was disfigured by 
some drastic and repressive measures, including the deportation of Lala 
Lajpatrai for which he alone was responsible and for which no justi- 
fication has been offered up to thisday. However that may be, we sincerely 
deplore the almost tragic end of a young and hopeful career,’’] 
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* 22. “The Bombay Government, in their Administration Report for 
19C6-07, have repeated the usual official shibboleths 


jaa hea ae about the ‘ prosperity of the people.’ Everything is ex- 


Bombay Presidency for Plained away onthis ground. The high prices of food- 
1906-07. grains which have been an intolerable burden on the 


Oriental Review (11), 26th ; d mi -olas : i 
Feb.; Padres (3%), 16th Feb., poor and middle-class people are said to denote prospe 


| | ritysof the land on the economic principle applicable 
oe threy to the Western countries only, mals the Jevel of prices 
is the level of the capacity of the people to buy thiogs. ‘This principle is, however, 
inapplicable here. High prices here are not the result of the activity of trade 
but of the heavy export to foreign countries of food-stuffe, of the decrease of 
acreage for the same, of the depleted condition of the agriculturists and 
the consequent decay of agriculture itself. But the Government remains 
consciously blind to these causes. It is satisfied with some _ trashy 
generalizations, as for instance ‘the combination of high prices, high 
wages and good trade materially improved the condition of the people and 
that too in spite of a virulent attack of plague’ and the like. What 
else is this but mockery when the land is said to be ina state of prosperity 
when, as is asserted often and often by independent witnesses, hundreds of 
thousands of people are living on starvation rations? From this professed creed 
of the prosperity of the people it is an easy and a natural transition to the condem- 
nation of the ‘ Native Press’ asa whole with the exception of some three or 
four journals, for the Government fight shy of honest and frank criticisms on their 
policy and like the Press always to sing hallelujahs to them and their 
measures, ‘This wholesale condemnation of the Native Press and its denun- 
ciation as ‘having increased in rancour and virulence’ is neither just nor 
statesmanlike. 1t shows a spirit of narrowness and intolerance from which we 
thought the Bombay Government at least free. In the same paragraph it is 
stated that in the Native Press was displayed ‘ universal expression of loyalty 
and gratitude towards their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales,’ and that ‘there was ‘a general recognition of the sympathetic spirit 
displayed by His Excellency Lord Lamington in his famine and revenue policy.’ 
How are these expressions made compatible with one another ?......... The clue 
is not difficult to be found if it is sought after. The Native Press, while 
animated with loyalty towards the Crown, and keenly appreciating the 
sympathy of kind-hearted and statesmanlike rulers sent over to govern the 
Indian people, is no less backward in its criticism of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment when such a policy is calculated to strain the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled and to controvert the traditi@hs of the British raj.” 
[The Parse writes: —“ The Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency 
should be the most interesting and comprehensive of all Government reports. 
One would like to see it as the work either of the Governor himself or of the 
Chief Secretary to Government; and here, if anywhere, should be summarised 
the general progress of the Presidency, and the policy of Government ; in short, 
the whole report should comprise a broad and comprehensive outlook on the 
vast domain that extends from Baluchistan to Malabar. Unfortunately this is 
not the case. The report seems instead to be a Cinderella among reports and 
nobody can be congratulated upon the ten montis’ labour expended overit....... 
The fault lies in the method of its compilation. Apparently the statis- 
tical tables of the various departments are resolved into paragraphs by the 
simple process of stating in words what was very much more comprehensible in 
figures. ‘hen somebody skims lightly through these paragraphs, selecting 
figures that strike the fancy, and the result isthe ‘Summary.’ It is not a very 
hen or useful method of report-making, but for the present it is all that 
we have.” 


‘*93,. ‘Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, 
has been appointed a member of the Council of the 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins’s Secretary of State for India on the retirement of 


Bae gap to. the India gir John Edge..... .,. Itis not our intention to sa 


Gujaréts (25), 1st Mar. ; anything this week about Sir Lawrence Jenkins’s 
Rast Goftér (35), 1st Mar. § work og qualities. We really wish we had: not been 
_ called upon to discharge that duty so soon. His 

nomination to the India Council must, however, be welcome to him as well as 
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Jetikins,. We have also not the slightest: doubt that in Sir Lawrence 

‘kins Mr; Morley’ will find ‘a most capable, fair-minded, sympathetic and 

- >. - ‘Broad-minded adviser. It is somewhat difficult to decide to-day whether 

ss Sig, Lawrence. Jenkins, as a member of the India Council, would be in a 

_--—“‘sS tion to render to India services more valuable than those which 

he rendered as Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court. But it is 

positively certain that Sir Lawrence Jenkins’s wanslation to the Secretary 
of State’s Council would be Kittle short of a public misfortune in 
the present condition of the Bombay High Coart, unless a Judge of his 
calibre, attainments and judicial qualities were chosen to take his place. Even 
with his qualifications a new Judge is likely to take years to attain to the 
Conspicuous position Sir Lawrence Jenkins has won in the confidence, esteem: 
and affection of the entire public of this Presidency. Half the prestige of: 
British rule rests upon the character of judicial administration in India, We: 
are sorry we cannot help giving expression to the growing conviction that that 
prestige is in danger of being gradually undermined owing to a variety of 
reasons. Be it said to the credit of our Chief Justice that. he has not only not: 
impaired but on the contrary added to that prestige by his great qualities, . 
The appointment of his successor does not, of cours:, rest with the public. 
But we do think that no time should be lost in impressing upon Mr. Morley. 
the paramount importance of selecting a first class lawyer from England. 
worthy of the traditions and reputation of the Bombay High Gourt. We 
heartily congratulate Sir Lawrence Jenkins on his new appointment.’ 
[The Rast Goftdr writes :—“ The appointment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins toa 
vacancy in the India Council isa gain to the whole country at an immense 
sacrifice to Bombay. Sir Lawrence has figured for several years past asa 
powerful personality on the Bench of the High Court........... Jealous toa 
degree of the reputation of his Court, he has exercised his best influence to 
maintain its dignity ; while the Bar andthe Bench, receiving their inspir- 
ation from their head, have co-operated to add to the dignity of the Court with 
equal zeal. Sir Lawrence has proved himself an ideal Judge, as in him were 
combined an even and affable disposition with all the qualities which are 
essential ina Judge. By dint of his legal attainments, as by virtue of his 
character and courtesy, he has made the highest judicial post inthe Bombay 
Presidency honoured by all classes and interests alike. His loss to Bombay 
will be irreparable, but she must spare him with a genial heart for the higher 
duties to which he has been called.’ | 


24. “Sir Lawrenge Jenkins is not only a true friend of the Indians, but 
Akhbatr-e-Soudégar (19) also one, who will not fail to exercise his beneficent 
29th Feb., Eng. ro ’ influence in safe-guarding and promoting the best 
interests of the Indian community. That he is one 
of the most learned and accomplished lawyers that India ever had cannot for 
one moment be questioned ; that he has proved himself to be a most independ- 
ent and popular Judge cannot equally be denied.,........ He has, during his. 
_regimé as Chief Justice, purified the fountain of justice in the Western 
Presidency........... But it is not asaJudge only that Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
has distinguished himself in Bengal and in this Presidency. His Lordship has 
eminently proved himself to be an ornament of the society in which he has. 
moved all these years in India........... He seems to have made as many 
friends among Indians as among his own countrymen.......... He has brought 
about during his sojourn in the city more social re-unions between the European 
and Indian communities than all the European residents of the place put 
together. His retirement, therefore, will be a distinct loss , to society in. 
Bombay.” 


25. “it seems to be rather a violent assumption to think that inasmuch 

as Opinions on the advisability of reclaiming Back 

Criticism of the views of Bay have been invited in the time of a Governor who. 
the Bombay Millowners js an engineer, he must have been convinced of the 
Associuticn on the scheme for feasibility of the scheme, both financially and tech- 
the expansion of the City of an one ae ie. . 
Bombay. : nically,......... ‘The Mill-owners’ Association, there- 
Indian Spectator (5),29th fore, did well not fo speculate what exactly His 
Feb. : Excellency the Governor’s opinion might be; for 


aught the public knows to the contrary, he may have. 


25 


an open mind on the subject........... In the absence of that knowledge, those 
who are not engineers would be justified in.recommending the improvement of 
the Mahim Woods in the first instunce. Financially, the improvement of land 
for building purposes must be a much less costly undertaking than the reclama- 
tion of a bay. It may be very nice for the wealthy to have their mansions on 
the breezy and beautiful dominion to be reclaimed from Neptune; but who is 
to pay the cost of the conquest ?.......... If the Mahim Woods are required for 
the middle classes, and would be too humble for the wealthy, we might expect 
the latter to migrate further north, rather than impose a heavy burden on the 
tax-payer. We are afraid the public cannot be in a position to help Govern: 
ment with their opinion'on the Back Bay scheme before engineering experts, 
on whose advice Government would be prepared to act, furnish some data for 
coming ¢o a conclusion.”’ 


26. “The silent work which is being done by the Bombay Sanitary 
Association was duly appreciated at a meeting held. 

~ on Monday last, presided over by His Excellency the 
a Bombay Sanitary Associ- Governor. The Association is truly the only body of. 
” Drtoatet Review (11 ),16th ts kind in India, if not in the East. Bombay is fast 
Feb ; Jam-e-Jamshed (29), growing in importance to be one of the first cities of 
28th Feb., Eng. cols.; Bom- the Empire. ‘The question, ,therefore, of the health 


Appreciation of the work of 


a Sar yer Alay 4 4 Pa of its teeming population is of the utmost importance 
(19), 26th Fob, and much pioneer and philanthropic work is needed 


for the purpose. This Association was started 
through the energetic exertions of Dr. Turner to carry on this work and 
in the short period of three years has shown a_ good record.......... 
As to its future all will be glad to know that Mr. Damodardas Gordhandas 
Sukhadwalla has made an offer to give a building to the Association. This 
will facilitate the establishment of an Institute and a Library. Tho Association 
was fortunate in having at its third annual meeting our sympathetic Governor 
as its President, who-cordially expressed his appeciation of the work done by 
the Association- and by Dr. Turner on its behalf. The idea of a Sanitary 
Congress was also adumbrated by His Excellency and will surely be put into 
practical shape now. Such a Congress will be of immense benefit to the 
country at large and to this city in particular, as many of thé important 
sanitary problems will then be solved by experts. The vigorous efforts 
made by His Excellency the Governor towards stamping out plague and 
this pioneer sanitary work done by the Sanitary Association under the 
guidance of Dr, Turner lead us to hope much for the health of the city. 
But these efforts must needs be backed up by the people themselves, 
as His Excellency well said; the Government has moved in the matter; 
let an adequate response now come from the people and their leaders.” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘ New laurels have been won by Dr. Turner as 
the Sanitary regenerator of Bombay. Apart from what he bas achieved in 


the course of his official duties, he has done a great deal to awaken what is | 


called a health conscience in the people, to make them take a livelier interest 
in the sanitary well-being of the city than they did before. Sir George 
Clarke’s tribute and Mr. Damodar Sukhadwalla’s offer of a home for the 
Association are proofs that an honest worker and a good cause may count 
upon finding his reward.’ The Bombay Samdchdr makes appreciative 
references to the good work already done by the Bombay Sanitary 
Association since its inception and wishes it success in its efforts af 


removing the popular prejudices about sanitation and kindred subjects.’ 


The healthy competition that has been encouraged by the Association among 
the lower classes by means of prizes for model sanitary dwellings and 
the beneficent work done by the Inspectors appointed by the Association are, 
the paper remarks, sufficient proofs, if any were required, of the usefulness of 
such a body in Bombay. ‘lhe paper trusts that the part taken by His 
Excellency the Governor in the annual deliberations of the Association may 
be the means of imparting a powerful stimulus to the Association. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also approves of the work of the Association and wishes it 
success in its undertakings, | 
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7 ee 8%: “We hotice with keen satisfaction and. pleasure the opinion expressed. 
9 Re ee yy his Excellency at-the last annual meeting of the 
—  Teindian Spectator (5), 29th Bombay Sanitary Association that the plan of visit- 
RR ig people and instilling a knowledge of sanitation 
eit Me FYE as into their minds is the ‘only way in which they can 
be reached’; and we earnestly join in His Exceilency’s hope that this branch 
of the work of the Association will develop in time, and there will be a repre- 
gentative of the Association in every ward of the city where working classes 
live. What is the existing state of affairs? At the beginning of last year the 
Asdociation had three Health Visitors in its service; one of them died, and 
during the greater part of the year only two were working. This does not look 
e progress. It does not appear from the administration reports of the Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation that much is done by the Health Department in 
the way of instilling a knowledge of sanitation among the people. Will His 
Excellency’s words fall on barren soil, or will the Corporation and the wealtny 
citizens of Bombay think seriously of the goal pointed out by the Governor ?” 
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28. The utmost care is no doubt taken in the preparation of the plague 
prophylactic and in enforcing proper disinfection of 

Alleged carelessness in the inoculating syringe at the Parel Laboratory. Each 
catrying apt no inoculation requires at least four minutes when cure- 
pag ssw! (10D), 23rd fully carried out according to instructions, and if the 
Feb. subject be a female an additional minute is necessary. 
: The report of the Civil Surgeon, It4wa, however, 

shows that 145 persons, including 20 females, were inoculated in four hours at 
@ place under his control. ‘This means that each inoculation took less than two 


minutes to finish. This wiil give an idea of the carelessness with which inocu- 
lation is being carried out outside the Parel Laboratory. 


29. In commenting oo the alleged sou ee to, - the collection of 
, ... land revenue in the Pimpalkunte and other villages in 
_ Suggestion forthosppeint: 4h “Sholépur District, the Minduetdn Samdohdr 
to estimate the outturn of remarks:—In spite of the fact that our cultivators are 
crops. sunk in the deepest depths of misery imaginable, India 
axen” Samachar (9) stil] appears to be at the height of prosperity to 
: Government. This is not much to be wondered at. 
Why should the Whites care to notice our miserable condition so long as their 
compatriots are freely earning their lakhs in the country? It is absurd to 
give them credit for the petty relief they give to the people during 
famine, when we see that their hearts do not really sympathise with us in our 
sufferings. It is time that our people should learn to stand on their own legs, 
Let them open their eyes and see what their condition is. Let them understand 
the laws made for the agriculturists of the country and explain them to the 
latter. ‘They should remember that when once estates leave the owner’s hands 
they will never return. They should calmly decide whether it is not possible to 
show a united front to the injustice and violence to which the people are now 
being subjected, Let our district associations appoint committces whose dut 
it should be to report upon the actual outturn of crops in the villages. ‘I'he 
reports of these bodies may or may not be accepted by Government, but ‘they 
will at least serve the people as a guide in deciding whether they should tamely 
submit and pay the revenue demand or resist it by united efforts, 


80. The Broach Samdchdr publishes an application sent by the retail 

wii grocers and grain dealers of Amod (Broach) to the 

Complaint about the hard- Broach District Association of which the following is 
ships to shop-keepers at b Ww . a , 

Amod (Broach) in being the substance.—We are a together tired of the 

made to supply provisions to hardships entailed upon us during the time a 


the camps of touring officers Government officer is encamped in our town. We 


below the market rates. , * 
ihe ar vives tyr (67), are compelled to supply ghee, oil and sugar at the 


27th Feb. rates of four, eight and sixteen shers respectively per 

rupee, While grain is taken from us at the rate of 
6 pies per pound, although the actual bazar rates for all these commodities 
are very high. Even these low rates are not paid to us in cash at the 
time of purchase, but chits are made out for them, which we have to 
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present when the eamp is about to move. Although on these being presented , 


_* payment is made according to the above-mentioned low rates, we are 


made to pass receipts in full. Again, tempted by the cheapness every one 
in the camp buys up more than he wants, carrying away the surplus with him 
for home use. At present the District Superintendent of Police is encamped 
in a bungalow two miles from the town and we have to carry the articles 
over all this distance with the sepoys abusing and ill-treating us in all sorts of 
ways. We have been so disgusted with this that we have closed our shops. 
We pray you to move Government to issue orders that articles required for use 
in camps should in future be paid for in cash at the full bazar rates. (Com- 
menting on the above representation the paper remarks that, if the account is 
trué, the state of things revealed in it is a stain on British rule. ] 


31. “It would appear as if the number ten had an entrancing fascination 
for European Magistrates convicting white-skinned 


Coenen an Se ree slteahees Dee the trifling offence of merely depriving 


the trial of Mr. Sunder, Set- 


tlement Officer, Sunderbuuds @ human being of his life. It would Appear as if 


(Bengal), for causing the - there never could occur a case of this sort in which 


a ab a an ic either the offender knew that his action would cause 
Fo. "Bog, cols. ), 44nd the extinction of life, or the person who had the 


impudence to submit himself to the beating had not 
been favoured with a rotten spleen, a congested liver, or a highly strung nervous 
system. Whenever a case of this cooly- -kicking ty pe figures in a re ot Ste Court 
_ the result can be predicted weeks beforehand, for as a rule, the punjshment is a 
fine which the accused cooly throws in the face of cheated justice with demo- 
niacal exultation. In England there is a law known as the Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act, which compels the employer to provide for the man’s family in 
the case of an accident; while here ia India the haughty white kills a punkha 


cooly, and is able to escape the consequences of his dire rashness by the blame. 


being thrown on the rotten spleen of the murdered man. We are compelled 
to say that such nonsensical laxity blackens the face of the blind goddess, and 
creates a sense of mistrust ina trusting people. ILiatall the enlarged spleen 


theory is to prevail, the accused must be forced to provide for the family of | 


the defunct in a suitable manner........... The recent fining of Mr. Sunder, the 
Settlement Officer of the Sunderbunds, to the tune of Ks. 10 for killing a 
black man, and his conviction for the offence of simple hurt are suificient to 
bring a smile of ridicule on the frigid physiognomy of an Kgyptian mummy. 
Justice is ever represented as blind; but herein either its dispenser was blind 
or had been blinded by the effulgence emanating from the face of the accused. 
Indeed, Government are in a hypnotic condition,”’ 


32. In view of the outrages committed by the Mymensing Police upon 
the people of the place, the question arises, how such 
Lessons'to be learnt from yeprehensible things have been possible while Mr. 
Mymentoe Police”? © Morley and Lord Minto are at the helm of the ad- 
pas petite (128), 28th Feb. ministration. Neither Mr. Morley nor Lord Minto 
countenances such outrageous eonduct on the part 
of the Police, but the latter imagining that Government were Opposed to the 
swadesht and the boycott movement, naturally harried those who took part 
in them, Such irregularities are bound to occur when a helpless people are 
governed by aliens. This is the inherent defect in the present system of 
administration, It would not do merely to change the particular person at 
the helm of the administration, it is the system that requiresa thorough 
change. Under the system that obtains at present the Police and the Magis- 
trates are but too prone to deal high-handedly with the people, in view of 
obtaining preferment, and the only effective remedy available to the latter 
appears to be to return blow for blow. 


38. An instance of the heartless and high- handed way in which the Police 
frequently behave towards the people is reported 
Comments on a case of from the United Provinces. Police Sub-Inspector 


Police cruelty in the United ss . . : 
Provinces. Karamat Hussain went on inquiry in connection 


“ Qujardti Punch (27), o3rq. With a certain theft said to have been committed by 
Feb. one Naran. ‘The Sub-Inspector took possession of 
certain ornaments worn by the wife of Naran on. 

suspicion of their being stolen property and returned leaving a Constable to 


ta. screen them, 

complaint that is made against their subordinates and make strict arrange- 
ments. that no restraint is put upon the person or property of any one before 
his. guilt is established. : 


34, “ We believe there is a law which empowers 2 se to tackle 
that brotherhood of rascally traders, small and great 
Bombe Polite y Be. a who have made adulteration a science. While the 
adulteration of milk preva- Police display the greatest alacrity and ability in 
lent in the City tracing crimes of another kind, the crime of adultera- 
RS cag ‘hy n (36), 26th tion is severely let alone.......... Itis carried on on 
Ra such a vast scale, that no article of daily use escapes 
the manipulation of these gentry. But their special pet seems to be milk, 
perhaps because they do not carry in their veins even a drop of the‘ milk 
of human kindness ’........... The price of this necessary article of consum 
tion is high enough in all conscience; and when to this is added systematic 
adulteration, the misery of the citizen of the Urbs prima in Indis is com- 
plete,.......-. The infant mortality in the city is simply harrowing, and these 
systematic adulterators of milk may morally be held responsible for these deaths. 
,eeeeeeee ‘Che law to prevent adulteration is there, but itis allowed to be a dead. 
letter and the evil is increasing with the rapidity of a malignant cancer. It is 
really time now to take up this question seriously. The public must second the- 
efforts of the authorities, Municipal and Police, by giving up their apathy and 
starting a regular crusade against the adulterators of milk to begin witi....... 
We trust the authorities concerned will do the needful in the matter without. 
any unnecessary delay.” 


85, “The outlook in the Telegraph Department appears to be gloomy. 
: Sufficient warning was given to the authorities as. 

Grievances of employés of to the grievances of the Telegraph employés, but 
the Telegraph east rag instead of listening to it they have begun working on 
ge youre’ See the. wrong lines. Their attitude has led to the- 
‘ resignation of Mr. Barton who is believed to be the 

arch-agitator of the movement for the redress of grievances. Mr. Barton bein 
now free from official trammels is openly carrying on his propaganda and it is 
feared that there will be a general strike as the man has a very large following 
and is prepared to work now disinterestedly for the betterment of their 
prospects. The result of the strike, if it does come on, will be much wore 
disastrous than that of the one on the Hast Indian Railway. ‘There is yet 
time for warding off the impending mischief if the authorities show better. 
sense and not stick to old ideas and methods........... What is wanted is timely 


compromise.” 


36. ‘The Government of India are thinking of introducing the V. P. P.. 
. ; system between England and India. This system 
Proposed establishment of has been in vogue ia India for the last so many 
a Value-Payable Parcel sys- years 4nd has been extremely popular. But that. 
se between England and cannot be adduced as: an argument in favour of 
Oriental Review (11), 26th @Xtending the. system. to articles being sent from 
Feb.; Indian Spectator (5), England to India or vice versa. The case here is. 
29th Feb. thoroughly different, There is no necessity felt for 
\ 


such a system by the public. The intervention’ of: 


Government, therefore; in this matter is not only uncalled-for buf even harmful 
to the interests of the retail-traders of India, both European and Native. This 
is sufficiently borne out by the fact that almost all the trade associations of 
India have sent in vigorous protests against the adoption of the proposal of 
Government, They rightly argue that this measure will be of great benefit 
to the British traders who have no interests at stake ‘here and who do not ‘bear 
any part of the burden of taxation, at the expense of Indian retail-traders.... .... 
While it will be thus injurious in a great degree to the interests of Indian 
retail-traders, it will do no great good to the public at large, The only 
advantage will be that the public will have to pay in their money seven weeks 
later than they do now if they get their articles from England under this 
system. But this advantage will be trifling compared with the injury to retail- 


traders.as it will be taking away from them the profits which they were getting 


as middlemen. These profits will not fall to the share of the public, but will be 
appropriated by the British traders, It is for all these reasons that we urge upon 
Government, in common with the trading community, not to introduce a mea- 
sure so distasteful to all.”’ [The Indsan Spectator, on the other hand, writes :— 
** One of the most extraordinary objections that have been taken to the proposed 
establishment of a Value-Payable Parcel service between Great Britain and 
India is that the Indian community has not asked for it. How many reforms 
have been introduced by the Postal and the Telegraph Departments in the 
past, because the Indian community asked for thém?..,....... ‘he substitution 
of a Government agency in the place of the private tradesman in supplying 
articles will, no doubt, to some extent affect the profits of the middleman, 
But this objection applies to the Value-Payable Parcel system in India itself. 
If on principle the system is justifiable within India, we do not see why it 
should not be extended to Great Britain. The injury that is likely to accrue 
to the middleman, even if his interests may be aliowed to turn the scale, seems 
much exaggerated. Things whish are immediately available on the spot will 
not be ordered from abroad....., , tis only when the local tradesman cannot 
supply a foreign article immediately that the purchaser is likely to take the 
trouble , ordering it from abroad.....,,... “Tue experiment seems to be worth 
trying.” 


37. Commenting on the representation of the Bombay Presidency Trades’ 
Pérsi (33), 93rd Feb, Assoc¢iation protesting against the proposed institu- 


Bog. cole. tion of the Value-Payable system between India | 


and England the Pdrss writes ;—* The only sound 
objection among the eight advanced by the Association is that traders have 
vested interests which might be injured; but the public in general cannot be 
respected to grieve very much over that, for the Trades’ Association represents 
chiefly a bo’y of importers who, though not very powerful as a combination, 
are sufficiently interested in keeping up prices..,... As for the existing agencies 
for importing parcels, Heaven deliver us from them. ‘The present parcels post 
isa mere makeshift and tentative affair; and to import parcels through an 
agency is to be fleeced for dock fees, cart-hire, carpenter and tin-man, extras, 
sundries, and a hundred and one items, real or imaginary. We should say of 
the foreign V. P. System, let it be tried by all means. _1t may not pay, but if 
it does not, it can be easily dropped.” 


38. ‘‘ Rioting has now become a part of the Muharram festival. The 
worst of such disturbances is that people who are not 
ner ts the appoint- + a)] concerned in the celebrations suffer........... It 
vig: Redlegs sree is high time some measures were devised which might 
madans in cOnnection with preclude the possibility of a recurrence of the dis- 
she Sahoreem disturbances oraceful scenes of this year. We would suggest the 
in Bombay. appointment by Government of a cOmmission com- 
y zen wee. Rh 2 ss of equal Bl of Europeans and Muhamma- 
| dans to inquire into the causes of the friction between 
the Shiahs and Sunnis, to offer suggestions for bringing about an amicable 
settlement between these two sections of the community, and to propose 
remedies for the smooth passing off of the festival in future. Half the 


Muhammadan members should be Shiahs and the other half should be re- 


presentatives of the Sunni community. The European members being neutral 


the danger of one party being favoured more than the other would be averted, 


whilst their practical common sense would prove very useful,” 
con 2375—8 
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B9. isrumoured that Government contemplates appointing a Com- 
ge ow. mission to inquire into. the late oe a gl on the 
| Yainston te taquire inte the res Will serve a very useful purpose, as the whole affair is 
7 Saat: Mnberrom dinkarbances,. shrouded ina mystery whieh needs to be unfolded in 
SS Se _ gdidet Goftdr (96), let Mar, the interestof the public, There isa vague suspicion 
oh aes Reed. .ginne iG ay tees the Moslem community, especially amongst 
tha Shiahs, that the disturbance was not merely a sudden outburst of fanaticism, 
but. wes due to iacitement.from some unknown persons working behind the 
geepes. .,...,... Educated and sensible Muhammadans have no sympathy for 
tiie unseemly and fanatic demonstrations which are made by the riff-raff portion 
' Qf the community. They rightly consider them as irreverent and would fain 
do away with these processions which give Bombay and its Police a most 
anxious fortnight every year. But the proposal for a discontinuance of 
these should emanate in the first and last instance from them only, 
It ie. too mueh, however, to expect of the leaders that they may be so 
successful as to use their influence to discourage, this usage in foto, but 
we. at least expect them to be able to impress upon their illiterate 
coreligionists that the display of truculent fanaticism is revolting 9 
the enjoinment of their great Prophet and the tenets of his religion. The most 
impertant step towards reducing any future possibilities for mischief is to strictly 
prohibit the use of sticks and lathis-during the Mubarrum. The Poliea Commis- 
sioner would be entirely within his province if he were to issue and enforce an 
onder forbidding the carrying of sticks and holding the ¢o/éwallaa responsible that 
none of the processionists should be armed with them. ‘The route taken by the 
processions on the Muharrum day and the preceding night should be so 
laid that they do. not pass through streets where mosques of a hostile faetion 
are situated. If a Commission is appointed, asrumoured, one great point 
would be scored. and that would be to obtain the suggestions from. sectarian 
ami religious. beads of the community as to the means they would propose for 
the removal of the possibilities in future for a disturbance at the Muharrum. 
Regulations which are framed on these lines would command general obedience 
from the masses, and any new restrictions which might be enforced from. the 
ensuing year would be quietly and lawfully submitted to.” 


40. Shri Vidya Nrisinha Bharati, who is now on tour at Rajdpur, writes 
2 | ' to us expressing his willingness to have the dispute 
4 Proposed arbitration bet- about the Shri Shankaracharya’s gudé settlei by arbi- 
wa ween the rs the gad tration and proposes Sbrimant Babasaheb Ichalkaranji- 
oF - Reacet (198), 200k" Feb. kar, Shrimant. Balwant Ramchandra Natu, Dr. Desh- 

: ‘i mukh, the editor of the XKesaré and a Pandit of the 


i 
a old school to be named as punch on his behalf. If Shri Brahmanalkar Swami, 
Ce 


nit Q 


the other claimant to the gad, issimilarly disposed, it will be easy to settle the 
{ dispute at an early date. If he is thus willing to come to terms, then alone 
ai : should the people do him the usual honours. ‘The fact that Shri Vidya 
i ‘ Nrisinha Bharati is the first to come forward with a scheme for the settlement 
of the dispute shows him to be a man of genuive piety. If Brahmanalkar 
bi Swami does not take a similar step, the people should confirm Vidya 
; a Nrisinha Bharati’s appointment on the gadi. As already stated by us, the 
_ ne people should resort to passive resistance even in religious matters, In no 
as community would it be desirable that a dispute between its religious heads 
a should go before a court of alien rulers professing an alien religion. 


ee 41. ‘The present Poiice crisis has. once again brought to the front the . 
Pablic meeting at Karachi (¥estion of the re-organisation of the Sind Police. 
to protest against the inade- 4m view of the fact that the Government of India have 
fl | quacy. and: iuvefligiency of now under consideration. sucha scheme forwarded to 
me the Police ip Sind. them by the Government of Bombay, it is nevessa 
et Phania (13), 22nd Feb. ; to discuss the question in all its bearing Th 
_ Sind Journal-(17), 22nd Feb. adage d se 
¥ question is, however, a large and complicated one. 
We. shall, therefore, confine ourselves at. present to only one phase of it. 
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— Of the various. posts in the lower grades of. the Police Department, those of 
a ) Sergeants and Inspectors. are the most responsible,............. The presence 
ao of. inexperienced, incompetent and ease-loving Sergeants and Inspectors 
| must. necessarily. deteriorate;the efficiency of the Police force. The greatest 
Bee Ny . gare-must,. therefore, be exercised, by the. authorities-in filling up: these posts. 

i | Mr. Lalchand Hassamal. hit; the: right:nail on.the. head when he: remarked 


"Sc 


at the recent protest meeting that such posts should ndt be madé thé monopoly 
of untrained men drawn from discharged European soldiers and Hutasians whd 
were unfit for any other work.......ue Hoe did well to add that sueh o 
policy constituted grossa injustice towards etpérienced and hard-working Iiidian 
members of the Police forces whom these Sergeants and Ins superseded, 
evidently for no other reason than that they a whiter skin, Such 
an unjust attitude on the part of thé authorities towatds Indian Polictemen 
must naturally dishearten them and bring the Department into disrepute, and 
impair the efficiency of the Police force. We may here express our sufprise 
that the Sind Gazette should have misrepresented the viéws of Mr. Lalchand 
by remarking in its last issue that he ‘ advocated the abolition of the Earopean 
Inspectors and Sergeants amd their replacement entirely by Endians’ (vide 
paragraph 45 of Weekly Report No. 8 of 19038), Mr. Lalchand’s remarks 
were directed only against ‘discharged Eutopéan soldiers of Eiirasians wlio are 
found unfit and incompetent for any other work.’.......... We have not space 
enough todeal with the fatlacious statement of the Sind Gazette tiat the 
efficiency of the Police force depends upon fhe increase of Europeans in thé 
upper grades, whose work Mr, Raymond aptly descttbed as consisting in 
‘adorning the Olympian heights,’ We are glad to note tkat fore of tle 
distinguished speakers at the meeting had the audacity to put forward such 
chimerical proposals; and that the speakers were all undhinious in eniphasising 
the fact that the only solution of the present difficulty lay in making the lower 

rades of the Police Department attractive to Indians of intelligetice and abi- 
lity.” [The Sind Journal writes :—“ The meeting held at Kardchi to draw fhe 
attention of the authorities to the sense of insecurity that prevails in that town. 
owing to frequent and daring attacks on the person and property of the 
citizens was a most successful one from all points of view......... We hope the 
authorities will realize the gravity of the situation which is the outcome of the 
inordinate delay that has occurred iu sanctioning the scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Sind Police. From the summary of the proceedings of the Karachi 
meeting to hand and from the wording of the resolutions passed at it, if appéars 
that the meeting has dealt only with the sad state of affairs that prevails at. 
' Kardchi. We had been led to believe that the meeting had been called to 
express: public opinion with regard to the Police of fhe whole Province. Almost 
every town or centre is as much affected, if not more, as Karachi, Thé panic 
and alarm in the mofussil are very great and the people are completely terror- 
stricken. - Karéchi may draw upon the Military for aiding the Police in patrol 
duties, but what about the small towns and villages? We wish the meeting 
had passed separate resolutions with regard to the mofussil also. But we hope 
that the authorities will do as much for other towns and villages in Sind as 
they do for Karachi. With regard to the suggestion that forthe increased 
efficiency of the Police it is desirable to have an increased number of Europeans 
in the upper grades, we would only point out that on account of the low scale of 
pay in the upper grades it is not possible to get the right sort of Kuropeans....., | 
But the same pay can easily attract Lodians of a much better type who would 
be an honour to the force.’’ | 


42, ‘* Elsewhere will be found the text of the telegram His ‘ Excellency 

Sir Sydenham Clarke has sent to the President of the 

Phenix (13), 26th Feb. recent Kardchi Police Protest Meeting in reply to the 
latter’s telegram embodying the first three resolu- 

tions'passed atthe meeting. In the midst of the present troubles it isa great 
consolation that the sad situation in Sind has not escaped the sphinx eyes of 
the vigilant and sympathetic Governor. We are indeed very grateful to’ His 
Excellency for his kind assurance that:he has‘ done everything possible to secure 
remedial measures.’ May we hope that the assurance will not be allowed to 
become:another example of ‘ paper-sympathy ?’.......... The reply would have 
been more re-assuring if His Excellency had given us an inkling of the lines 
on which he'has based his ‘remedial measures’ and had’ assured us that the 
relief would not come ‘a day after the fair.’ The meeting made two definite 
proposals, that. the Government. should direct the military to aid the regular 
Police in patrol-duties and that measures to deal effectively with all suspicious 
ebaracters; who are at-the back.of the preseat ‘reign of terror’, be immediately 


surety afrom . the. aston any This ech that 
oy nn or of the fact that things are—and have been 80 
es touch worse. in the mofussil than in this city. 
; «We hope tht ut have convinced His Excellency that the situation 
‘ ‘iat Eyal: cannot be. pobrcs tobbing Peter to pay Paul ; that the immediate re-organiza- 
oR tion of ‘Sind ?P is an urgent necessity ; and that pending the thorough 
ee e ss overhauling in the rank as well as the file of the Department the only practi- 
. ee cal remedy ° is to lend the help of the military to the regular Police..,....... 
ae Anyhow, the people are thankful to Sir Sydenham Clarke for his assurance, 
) and will await the result of His Excellency’s sympathetic attitude.” 


48. “Much has been thought, said and written about Police zulum, 
Police inefficiency and inadequacy and yet one of the 
True causes of the alleged “real causes of this prevalent inefficiency and the lawless- 
a of the Police in negs does not appear to have struck any one, The 
Sind Journal (17), 27th Sind Gazette suggests as a remedy for the Police 
_  Feb.; Xesaré (128), 25th Feb, 2ulum and corruption that the people as a body 
j should refuse to give bribes tothem. It is, however, 
not remembered that no one voluntarily pays a bribe. It is offered because it 
is expected. If the expectation is not realized, oppression is the result ......... 
It is also said that the morality of the Police is but the reflex of that of a 
large section of the population. This is a slur not well merited, if we consider 
the wesent methods of Police recruitment. It is usually the scum of society that. 

is chosen, The fault lies with the system and not the general population ; 

| for the men selected the poor pay and prospects are no discouragement. 
ae Further the present system of recruitment takes up a large proportion of 
foreigners. Will our Kardchi contemporary think of the number of the Afridi 
and Hazara and other Pathans who are now in the Police force throughout 
Sind? Im recent years these men have found a safe asylum among the Police, 
They do not know the language of the people and have no sympathy with them, 
They have their friends and relations outside the force in very large numbers, 
Many of the latter are private servants, peons, hamals, coachmen and syces, 
They have found admittance even in English homes. It is the people of this class 
who are chiefly the law-breakers, backed up as they are by the moral support, if 
not active help, of their relations or friends in the Police or in private service, 
oon Whenever these latter do not actively participate in thelts and robberies, they 
become the agencies by which the former get information of the ins and outs of 
q : the houses and the places where valuables are usually kept. ‘They form the real 
a : danger to the suaiety. They should not remain in the Police force and should. 
‘a be discouraged from private service. Owing to the poor pay and the poorer. 
% prospects offered the Sindhi Muhammadan or Hindu has not sufficient induce- 

ment to enter Police service.” |The Kesari writes:—-Other professions being 
| | more lugrative, able and intelligent men flock to them, only the dregs of 
society resort to the Police Department in the hope of feathering their : nests 
& - by means of underhand dealings. It is hopeless to expect good recruits for 
a Police unless the salaries of the men are doubled and they be granted grain 
. compensation allowance asin the case of soldiers, It is the over-stinginess of 
. our boastful Government which expected to secure good men on meagre pay 

| that is responsible for the present insufficiency of the Karachi Police. | 


_  ¢ 44. “Qur advocacy of the retention in the Police force of as many. 
a European sergeants as possible and even an addition 
po. | Importance of the Euro- to their numbers includes a demand for such a scale 
Be. algae aaa mn the Bins | of pay as gute: — with the agen 
Pe. ualifications. ormerly ere was one grade 
i fe os feats , Rs. 100 a month. The Police Commission in- 
a troduced 3 grades on Rs, 80, Ks. 90 and Rs. 100 
ee ) respectively per month with a house allowance of Rs. 20. Under present condi- 
er) tions these rates are too low and should certainly be raised to Rs. 100, Rs. 110, 
me Rs. 120 a month with a more liberal house allowance. « These are, we believe, 
ee | the rates that exist in Bombay where,‘as we have already pointed out, the force 
ae is the most efficient in India.......... The idea " the Police Commission 


is that the revised scale will offer better prospects of _promotion.......... 
Inspectors have nominally profited under the new arrangements, their pay 
having been slightly increased ; but as their horse allowance has been reduced 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 15, what has been given with one hand has-been taken 
away with the other; and owing to.the rise in the cost of living their position 
also is worse than before. Rs. 15'is obviously insufficient for the keep of a 
horse in Kardchi, and this item, together with the house-rent, should be 
increased. The Sind Journal remarks that .a rate of pay that will not at- 
tract a European of sufficient good status will attract desirable Indians, This 
is on the face of it very reasonable criticism; and, if the population were 
homogeneous, it would be perfectly valid; but no Indian, however excellent 
his qualifications may be, can possess that impartiality which is born not only 
of right principle but of indifference, which adds so much to the influence 
of the European. Even if the European were inferior in all other respects, 
in courage, in honesty, in physique, this quality of indifference would still give 
him a very great advantage in dealing with a heterogeneous population. Even 
if the Indian could be as indifferent by training as the European is by nature 
his countrymen would never believe that he was so, and his influence would 
proportionately decrease. The appreciation by the people of this fact 
is evidenced by the request, which so frequently accompanies the report 
of a crime, that a European constable may be sent for the purpose of 
investigation.” 
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45, <A correspondent writes to the Prabhét:—“ We had dacoities, robberies 
! and murders in the days of the Mirs too; and 
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Appeal to Government to 
allow the people of Sind to 
carry arms for defending 
themselves against dacoits, 
etc. 

Prabhdt (54), 18th Feb,, 
Eng. cols. | 


the chief plea of the British for being in our 
country is the so-called philanthropic motive of pre- 
serving peace and order in the country and giving us 
greater protection........... On the contrary our plight 
is worse now. Formerly we carried arms and we 
knew how and when to use them. We had, besides, 
manliness which has likewise foresaken us. And why 
should it not, whén the powers that be directed 


our sole attention to self, the world and its frivolities and bade us heave the care of 
our hearth and home tothe mighty arm of the Sarkar. Unarmed and devoid. 
of manliness, we, the subjects of King Edward, are only so many helpless sheep. 
If Government really want now to make amends for the abuse of the trust we 
implicitly placed ia them, they must restore us our primary right of possessing 
arms. Adding more Police would not effectively help the situation. It will 
only throw a further financial burden onthe province. Let Government trust 
us with arms, and we shall co-operate with the Police and be no source of 


anxiety to the authorities and hold our own against robbers, dacoits, &c.” 


45, A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—‘‘ Hitherto we had been under 


ANleged pro-Muahammad in 
proclivities of Mr. Baker, 
1.C.8., Collector of Larkana 


the impression that Mr. Baker was free from pro- 
Muhammadan and anti-Hindu proclivities. But 
we now find that the adage ‘still waters run deep’ 


(Sind). applies to his case with some force. Of late his policy 
2 igi (56), 15th Fel, has been to give uccompromising replies to Sindhi- 
ng. cols. 


knowing Hindu candidates, who apply for appoint- 
ments or even for permission to work as unpajd candidates. ‘They are plainly. 
told that because they are Sindhi-knowing candidates, they will not get any 
appointment in the district. So faras our memory goes no Collector in Sind 
ever went the length of closing the doors against Hindus in such a wholesale 
manner... Although the number of candidates in the district is large 
enough and consequently new-comers naturally have to wait for a pretty long 
time before they can get substantive appointments, yet that is no reason why 
they should be debarred :ro:n ertering tie department which, under the rules, 
is open to them as well,” (Tue correspondent then cites details of the case 
of one Mirza Ghulam Mustalfa, a clerk in the Postal Department, with 
a view to prove the favouritism shown by tae odicial classy in Sind to 
Muhammadans. | 
CON 2378-9 
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appears to Government to alleviate their sufferings at an early date. | 


owrites to the Sind Journal "So «far as present 
4 yetienve ‘gees, it is clear that ‘the out+turn of 
drawhedks ‘ to:the: n ‘cotton: per ‘has «generally -been poor, 
sag te ga Egzptian,co < 99 compared with that of Sindhi.cotton ‘under similar 
Journal (17}, 20th Conditions, Accordingly it isno wonder that theSindhi 
mee" O°" hays ticks to his old-methods, which give.a better and 

LO: oO" < garer return fora comparatively lesser expenditure of 
labour......; .. A Sindhi ‘Aaré generally ‘gets about 8 to 10. maunds of Siadhi 
ootton per ‘acre “for about ‘6 or 7 months’ work. Egyptian cotton requires 
néarly 40 months’ continuous work and care, and ‘the out-turn is:rarely more 
than ‘4:'‘to 6 maunds per acre on an,average. Sindhi cotton fetches more 
than half the price fetched ‘by ‘the Egyptian variety. So it will be seen 
that ‘the Sindhi Aaré is: not. a fool when he prefers to ‘stick to his old 
and reliable crop. As regards pests like boll-eworm ;they are not un- 
common to 'both the varieties. The question:of water-supply, however, is of 
vital interest to Aarie and especially to those oultivating Egyptian cotton. 
The Jémréo Canal is said ‘to be unfailing in its supply of water. No doubt 
it was so up to some time back, but recently ‘a change has come over the 
management, and whatever the cause, nobody can deny that the change has 
been for the worse,,........ For weeks and months there isino water even for 
drinking purposes, Crops get ruined and if any complaints are made to those 
in authority they are not only not listened to but are in many cases considered 
to be frivolous........... It isa pity Government does not insist on such officers 
taking a practical course in farming......... They at present think ‘that their 
business is simply to see that water is let into the minors at periods and heights 
theoretically fixed by them. The result is that the water-supply is always 
defective and the crops'suffer, Even in the so-called Doulatpur minor ex- 
perimental area, the same silly system is being followed and the result is dis- 
appointing. Even the Colonization Officer is said to be aware of the disastrous 
results of this system of giving defective water-supply; but it appears, he ‘is 
powerless in the matter. If Government really means to encourage the 
cultivation of Egyptian cotton in Sind, let the draw-backs mentioned above be 
removed as early as possible, and the situation will soon be appreciably 
improved,” oo 
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48. ‘“ We propose to bring to the notice of ty aay the difficulties 
Ole _ and vexations experienced by the employés of the 
te ia Sie eset: Postal Department in the matter of Caml leave. 
Prabhét (54), 18th Feb, These clerks are underpaid and over-worked, and 
Eng. cols, ; Murdfir (55), 15th though the grievance has been represented to the 
omy SO Fe. authorities many a‘time, they have done nothing by 
way of remedying it.......... ‘Thess men have as much right to casual leave as 
those in any other department and yet when one of them applies for casual leave 
it is very seldom granted to him ; and he who gets it must be indeed very lucky 
if he gets itintime. Further,a postal servant going on casual leave has to defray 
the travelling expenses of his substitute, This is certainly a disgraceful state 
of affairs, which a department that shows every year such enormous profits 
should instantaneously take ‘steps to improve. We trust this will attract the 
attention of the higher authorities and we shall not have to write about it again. 
Again, the Postmasters, who were some time back deprived of their commis- 
sions On the sale of postage stamps, were given to understand that there would 
be an enhancement in their pay. This promise has not been fulfilled. At a 
time when the prices of all necessaries of life are abnormally high it is 
imperative that Government should favourably consider the case of these 
most useful public servants.......... The pay of these men was fixed years ago 
under quite different circumstances. Is it not fair that there should be a 
thorough revision of the scale of salaries for different posts in the Department ? 
How long can the Postal employés be expected to remain contented with their 
present miserable lot? We have faith in the good intentions of Govern- 
ment and sincerely hope and trust that our words will not fall on unsym- 
pathetic ears,” [The Musdfir also deplores the lot of the Postal employés and 
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(89, We are eens i give Mr. Pratt, the Collector of Hyderabad, and 
ee ee | the Forest De 
cupgiy of fost at "Ee decabos anxiety to minimise the inconvenience caused to the 
(Sind. publicin buying fuel at Mr. Lilaram’s depéts. It was 

Sookree (57), 12th Feb, only the other day that Mr. Lilaram was taken-very 
ming. Cou. | : severely to task by Mr. Pratt and if our information 
be-correct, fined heavily, for not keeping to the terms of his contract with the 
Forest Department. But unfortunately the man does not seem to have at all 
been chastened by his punishment. True it is that he has removed the 
restriction of ‘one maund at a time,’ and that the public can now 
have as many maunds as they like; but he has reduced the number 
of coolies considerably, so that if any one wishes to buy, say, four 
maunds of fuel, he cannot get coolies enough to remove it, He has kept a few 
licensed coolies, and no strange cooly is allowed to enter the Depdt. The 
writer of this paragraph had to buy four maunds of fuel and went to the Camp 
Depdt on Wednesday last and found the Munshi in charge fast asleep,......... 
However, finding a. few purchasers bawling out he got up and came to the 
weighing place. “There were only three coolies present. I had to rest satisfied 
with two maunds though I wanted four. Another purchaser got one maund ; 
but the rest of the customers had to wait uatil the three coolies 
monopolised by us returned. I noticed many coolies standing outside the 
Depdt entreating the Munshi to permit them to come in and work, but he 
shouted out, ‘ No, I will punish you ’......... . Mr. Lilaram still stands in need 
of a corrective and we trust that Mr. Pratt will apply one.” 


Legislation. 


50. Mr. D. R. Karandikar writes to the Indian Spectator :—* The 
Honourable Mr. Richards:introduced in the Supreme 

Comments on the Indian Legislative Council, on 3rd January last, a Bill to 
— Act Amendment mend and consolidate the Limitation Act XV of 1877. 


Indian Spectator (5), 29th ‘Lhe latter has been till now amended eleven times. 


Feb. The recent Committee on the Civil Procedure Code » 


made some recommendations for amendment. It was 
also necessary to set at rest some conflicting decisions of the different High 


Courts. Legislation was also called for by the recent important decision 


of the Privy Council in regard to the mortgage-law, Instead of placing 
before the Council an amending Bill only, the Law Member has submitted 
one Of acomprehensive nature. Some changes in the arrangement of the 
sections are also observable.......... The saving and repealing provisions 
have been placed together at the end, An attempt has further been 
made to make the provisions of the Bill as self-contained as possible. 
It is not my intention to notice all these changes and ameniments. The only 
matter that I mean to discuss is the proposed legislation consequent upon the 
remarkable Privy Council decision (Vasudev vs. Shrinivas, I. L. R. 30 Mad: 
426) delivered on 22nd July last. It has over-ruled the law laid down by the 
High Courts of Bombay, Aliahabad and Madras and some other Courts for 
nearly a quarter of a century, to the effect that tbe period of limitation applicable 
to suits by a mortgagee to enforce payment of money by foreclosure or sale was 
60 years (Article 147 of the Act), and not 12 years (Article 132). The Privy 
Council now declares that it is 12 years, the period of 60 years being applicable 
only to Huglish mortgayzes.......... This resuit is sure to be very hard upon 
mortgagees who relied upon the view of the law taken by their High Courts and 
are now suddenly deprived of all remedy ‘ because that view has been decided to 
be incorrect,’ to use the words of the learned Law Member. How is this hardship 
to be removed by allowing to these mortgagees fwo years for bringing 
their suits ? Pending and dismissing suits are also to be restored to the file. 
sesesesee Lhe Judicial Committee has adopted the narrow construction of the 
Article 147. Its reasoning may be strictly legal. But the Legislature, if it 
really wanted to remove a hardship which is admitted, could have adopted the 
broad construction put upon the article by numerous Judges of so many Courts 
for nearly 30 years. That is the common-sense literal construction. The Arti- 
cle should have been so amended as to apply to every kind of mortgage, and not 
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unfair to the agricultarists, whose interests Government has so much at heart ? 
- The law is that the remedies of the mortgagor and the mortzagee are co-exten- 
‘sive. This will not be so now. Article 148 allows 60 years to a mortgagor to 
redeem, or to recover possession. But the mortgagee’s suit to enforce his 
rights will have, henceforth, only twelve yeas. Then section 67 (a) of the 
Transfer of Property Act allows foreclosure in the case of a mortgage by condi- 
tional sale, As Article 147 has now been declared to be applicable only to the 
‘English mortgage, within what period must he bring his suit? I am afraid the 
new interpretation of the law will give rise to several difficulties, which the Bill 
does not solve. Patch-work legislation is not good, The subject must be dealt 
with thoroughly, The right way, in my opinion, will be to pake the Article 
147 applicable to every kiud of mortgages,”” 


Education, 


51. ‘“ The report of the Director of Public Instruction on the progress of 
Comments on the Report Education in the Bombay Presidency is published, 
of the Director of Public 80d Mr, Selby, the Director, has fully utilised this 
Instruction on the progress occasion to abuse the political agitators in the Presi- 


of education in the Bombay dency. The Government does not like the political 
Presidency. 


: : acitator. The Judges and Magistrates take their bias 
> a Rug stared serie fvomn the Government and think it their duty to refuse 
full advantage of the existing laws to the agitator. And now the school-master 
has yielded to the temptation of playing the statesman. The Risley ciroular 

opens the avenue of this ambit’ous avocation to the schoolemaster. The Direc- 

tor of Public Instruction is now somebody in the State; for on his vigilance 

also the safety of the State is now declared to depend though to a very small 

extent. The question brought to the front by the Risley circular is this ; 
whether students of schools and colleges shou/d attend political meetings or not 

and whether they should assist agitators is their political or philanthropic 

work by serving the nation as national volunteers. This is a political question, 

and ought not to be confused with the moral rule that students should obey 

their teachers, and sons and daughters their parents. Mr. Selby is a moral 

: philosopher and a logician to boot, and we expected that he would have the 
moral sense and logical clearness not to confound the two distinct questions, 
Criticism of political agitation is a bait too strong for ordinary mortals, and 

Mr. Selby, though a Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic, has proved himself 

to be nothing more than an ordinary mortal........... Mr, Selby ought to know 

that when parents send their sons to schools and .colleges under the control of 

his departinent, they send them to learn the subjects taught and not to have 

their tender minds and intellects vitiated by the shibboleths of Governmut 
parasites. Every attempt to wean the student world from these vicious and 
denationalising influences is legitimate, both morally and logically.... ..... 

Still Mr. Selby has the audacity to denounce, on moral grounds, those who work 
against the Risley circular. We can understand those who defend the Risley 
_ cireular on political grounds and from the point of view of the bureaucracy ; 
a but to defend it on moral, intellectual and religious grounds is untenable. ‘The 
ae | Director of Public Instruction ought not to have the ambition to poke his nose 
in those controversies which are too high for his department, The boys should 
be taught to honour their fathers and mothers and fear their God ; this is as it 
ought to be. But when these moral and religious rules are made to serve the 
ignoble object of political servitude and imbecility, all those who love their 
country are obliged to try their best to counteract the satanic trick of citing 
moral and religicus codes to lure the innocents towards their political downfall. 
..-+ ... Mr. Selby may indulge in ludicrous descriptions of the present political 
unrest, but living in a foul’s paradise is prejudicial to the best interests of both 
the rulers and the ruled, The uurest is real and has now completely caught 
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hold of the minds of tlie younger generation. Mr. Selby is not’ blind to this 


- fact, and under the disguise of ridiculing political agitators, advises Govern- 
ment to rally round the Moderates to achieve the denationalization of tie 
' younger generation.......... As long as the political and economical causes 
that lead to the present unrest remain as.they are, all efforts to crush the poli- 
tical agitation through the moral and intellectual influeace of the school-master 
will egregiously fail.” al 


52. Mr. Selby is of opinion that students should keep entirely aloof from 


| *‘ irresponsible and foolish agitators ’. Itis difficult 
pa el Dpleten a5 : "ane to understand why students in India should have 
Yt 7 nothing to do with public life while their compeers in 

England and elsewhere freely take part in political agi- 
tation, Patriotic sentiments should have full play in young hearts and lessons 
of national importance should be taught to the younger generation. Mr, Selby 
holds our leaders in high contempt, Sympathy for the people expressed by such 
men ean only be platonic, [A correspondent of the Native Opinion writes :— 
Mr. Selby bas unwittingly mixed himself with irrelevant questions and has 
rendered himself ludicrous by his statements. | 


53. “The very pleasant function of distributing prizes to the successful 
ia Sebites Technica? students of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
IB gg “thor oon eomnice’ was held last evening in the Town Mall, the 


Sénj Vartamén (36), 27th Honourable Mr, Dunn presiding...... For a long time 


Feb., Eng. cols; Jam-e- the importance of technical education was completely 
Jamshed (29), 29th Feb., Eng. overlooked in India, The Jubilee Technical Insti- 
cole. tute supplied this great desideratum. ‘The results of 
the first few years were necessarily unsatisfactory, as the scope of the institution 
was but ill-understood. But gradually its importance and scope came to be 
appreciated and students flocked in from even the remotest parts of India. It 
may, indeed, be said to be an All-India institution, and we do not under- 
stand why the other Presidencies should not contribute towards its up-keep. 
The following facts justify such a claim. Among this year’s prize-winners 
there were students from 10 places in the Madras Presidency, 4in Bengal, 3 in 
the United Provinces, 6 in the Punj4b, 2 in Burma; 10 of the prizemen hailed 
from Native States, and one from even far-off Ceylon! It should be noted that 
we have specified these places only in reference to the successful students. In 
the army of the disappointed there must be students from many other places. 
These facts speak for themselves and not only justify the claim we have made 
above, but bear witness to the magnificent educational work thé Institute is 
doing in the interests of the whole country. Bombay may well be proud of the 
Jubilee Technical Institute, and of having set an example to the whole of India. 
The example, however, has been completely lost on the other Presidencies. 
Is it not a pity that with such a paramount necessity for the dissemination 
of technical education, upon which the industrial and economic future 
of the country solely depends, large funds should be spent, or rather 
thrown away, on worthless and gaudy. institutions ?......... Weare glad to 
find that Government have from tne first dealt generously with the Institute. 
‘Never during the last 20 years,’ remarked Mr. Dunn, ‘was such practical 
expression of cordial sympathy and support from all quarters in the work of the 
Institute.’ We earnestly hope that these happy conditions will long continue, 
But it should here be remarked that the Institute would not have received such 
support if it had not so richly deserved it.’’ ['The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ To 
Messrs. Dunn and Moos belongs the credit ot another successful and prosperous 
vear for the Bombay Victoria Jubilee Techuical Institute..,...... Lhe Institute 
has, in spite of its inevitable imperfection as a human iustitution, done much 
good work, and continues to maintain its status and reputation as a model 
establishment.” ] | 


54. We have great pleasure in participating in the satisfaction expressed 
by the Honourable Mr. Dunn at the fact that the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute has acquired the 

- foremost rank: among all the institutions imparting 

Technical edutation in India. This is no doubt due to the generous help 
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Bombay Samachar . (66), 
28th Feb. 


: “to it by Government, ‘to whom the public will always be. grateful. 
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ete ‘same time. we would have wished that the Honourable Mr. Dunn 


‘had drawn attention tothe unlimited: field open for its future expansion. 
Premier institution of its kind in India though it) be, much remains to be done 
before the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute can rival the most up-to-date 
technical institution of Germany. ‘There-is also much room for improvement 
in the assistance given by Government to it. [The paper then goes on to 
aneeest that since students from Native States benefit by the Institute, these 
tes should also help it. It also suggests that the art of constructing motors, 
bicycles, &o,, industries from which foreign manufactures are amassing vast 
fortunes, should also be taught at the Institute. | 


Ratlways. 


55, The extraordinary solicitude displayed by the speakers at the last 
a ere an aE annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
mendation of the Bombay ‘for extensions of the Railway system and the silence 
Chamber of Commerce for Observed by them with regard to the extension of 
a rapid expansion of the irrigation, put together, prove.the inability of these 
Indian Daye ~—e Anglo-Indian merchants to see eye to eye with the 
on tae Samachar (°°), Tndian public. They urgean increase in the present 
: : outiay on Railways and the appointment of a special 
officer, who should have a seat in the Suprgme Executive Council, to see to the 
rapid expansion of the Indian Railways, It is time a protest was made against 
this suggestion. The Native Chamber of Commerce should do this in a public 
meeting of their members, They should further petition Government, asking 
that in view of the strong recommendations of the various Famine Commissions, 
Government should create a special independent department whose business it 
should be to push forward irrigation schemes. The head of this department 
should be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It is the duty of the 
Native Chamber of Commerce to counteract the undue pressure sought to be 
put upon the authorities through interested motives by the English merchants 
and by powerful agitation to strengthen the hands of the Secretary of State and 
*he Government of India. 


56, “Thecry about the paucity of Railway wagons is heard from all 
Complaint about the dearth quarters. In fact, the grievance exists all along 
of goods wagons on the the N.-W, Railway line. At Sukkur, the grain 
North-Western Railway in merchants are crying out in the wilderness. They 
ne (13), 22nd Feb. ; appealed to Lord Minto, who referred the matter to 
Sindhi (56), 18th Feb. Eng. the Railway Board. ‘The Railway Board gave a 
cols.; Sind Journal (17), very cold reply, merely acknowledging the receipt 
27th Feb. of the telegram embodying the grievances! From 
Hyderabad (Sind), the same cry reaches our ears. ‘There the wagons are not 
sufficient to bring in the cotton. ‘lhe cotton is detained at the Hyderabad 
station for 8 or 10 days, thus exposing the goods to various risks. ‘he cry of 
the entire mercantile community of Sind falls on deaf ears. Well, here isa 
grievance which ought to appeal to the sympathetic ear of the Chairman of the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, the Honourable Mr. Webb. ‘The native 
merchants look upon him as their trusted leader.’’ [The Sindhi writes :— — 
“ One general cry for wagons is raised from one end ofthe line to another, ‘The 
higher officers do not devote a single moment’s thought to this dire necessity, 
which is as imperative as the cry for bread in these famine days. ‘Ihe Rail- 
way Board and the Viceroy must wake up to the situation. ‘The losses sutfered 
by merchants have been immense. Grain has been «accepted for carriage 
along the line, but cannot be loaded for want of wagons.......... The time 
for delivery in many cases has passed......... Complications between buyers and | 
sellers have arisen on account of non-delivery of the grain, due to no fault 
of either the one or the other, and heavy losses have been sustained by both 
the parties. The Railway administration is solely responsible for these losses,.,... 
We heartily wish some one would go to law on this point. Once this 
question is decided against the Railway, the damages that shall have to be 
paid will amount to lakhs. It is time for the authorities to wake up.” 


: \ if 


The Sind Journal writes :—“ All along the line in Sind andin the Punjéb, 
way-side stations are stacked with goods ready for despatch, but thera is no. 
conveyance to take them to their destination. This scarcity of wagons not 
unoften leads to bribe-giving. For the immediate disposal of their goods 

merchants are tempted to tip railway subordinates to secure empty wagons for 

themselves. For these malpractices, the authorities are to blame. If they 

afforded all facilities for transport to merchants, the latter would not be obliged 

to stoop to such practice.” | 


Native States. 


57, The Palitina State has for the last three years been under 
the management of a European Civilian. Unlike | 
Affairs of Palitana State other Native States it has failed to secure any new 


(Kathidwar). reforms through the administration. True it is that 
. : e ) 

OF Aas ome ie Se attempts at reforms in some directions have been ; 
made, but they are not unexceptionable. To take an i 

instance, the Administrator has taken in hand the work of improving the } 


Educational Department, anc two meetings of the Teachers’ Association were 
held. But it isa mistake to suppose that this unless accompanied by more 
substantial measures can do any good. Again, the absence of a High School in 
a first class State like P4litana, when even second clase States have them, proves 
want of practical ability in the Administrator. Lastly, the location of the 
Gujarati school at one end of the town causes great inconvenience to those 
children who stay at the other end. If there areso many defects in a depart- 
ment which has been specially taken in hand for improvement, how can 
one be sure that the other departments are without imperfections ? {The 
paper goes on to complain about the alleged inequitableness of providing at 
State expense a boarding-house exclusively for the sons of girasias, but at the 
same time acknowledges that recently sons of school-masters have been 
admitted to it. It concludes by advising the Administrator to prepare and 
publish annual budgets. } 


58, Ina lengthy article the Mahi Kdntha Gazette dwells on the ineffi- 

. cient administration of the Judicial Department of 

Alleged _—unsatisfactory JTdar State and ascribes it to the appointment of un- 
po a et hag oe qualified persons on high judicial posts and to the 
Mahi Kéntha Gazette (83), #bsence of able pleaders, ‘The paper adds that the ‘ 

23rd Feb. Maharaja has prohibited all pleaders, who are not 
? natives of Idar, from settling in the State and even i 
from appearing before its law Courts; and that sanads are granted only with ) 
an eye to the fees received from the candidates applying for them without | 


testing their knowledge of law by suitable examinations. 


59, <A correspondent from Dedan (K4éthiawar) writes to the Kdthidwdr h 
Samdchdr:—The Dedan ‘laluka jis situated in a : 

Affairs of Dedan Taluka, yemote corner of the Sorath Prant. One Mr. Jagiji- 4 
mae ret Serre tap? # van Uttamchand has been its Thandar and Manager : 
wet tee” Samachar (1) for the last ten or twelve years, As the Taluka is = 
| : sixty miles away from the Raliway, the Agency | 3 
officers rarely visit it. It is, therefore, natural that they should be quite in the ! 
dark as to the real state of things prevailing in the Taluka. The very fact that 4 
Mr. Jagjivan has been continued in his present post for the last ten years, ui 
contrary to the usual practice in the case of such officers and in spite of the 
repeated complaints made against his administration by the Talukdars as well 
as the people of the’Taluka, shows that Mr. Jagjivan carries influence with the 
Agency authorities, It is said that in 1905, Mr. Hotson, the then Superinten- 
dent of the Managed Estates, Visited this place in order to make inquiries into 
the various complaints made against Mr. Jagjivan; and the latter being both 
Manager and ‘handar, Mr. Hotson had submitted the papers of inquiry to the 
Agent to the Governor in Kithiawaér. It is not known, however, what 
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is now understood that. permission for drawing the Kurundwad. 
pt ee ee lottery has. been. finally refused. If that be the case, 
Suggestions as to thedis- we suggest that instead of the money being returned 
* aha pat —— to the various subscribers it should be utilised in 
Madhukar (134), 29na Starting a sugar factory, with the subscribers as the 
Feb. ; Sardeséi Vijaya (47), share-holders. We are of opinion that this solution 
(—B6th Febo of the difficulty will satisfy all those who have put 
Fate ie | their money into the lottery. [The Sardesdi Vijava 
leges that there have been defaleations in connection with the: funds of the 
lottery and calls upon the authorities to examine the accounts and to arrange to 
repay the ticket-holders their amounts of subscription. ] 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


61. ‘It seems Surat is bent upon emerging once for all from the state of 
the lotus-eaterin which it was steeped up to this time, 


Establishment of a District. at least till the holding of the Provincial Conference 
a eit ), 26th there in the April of last year. The zeal and activity 


Fob. ; bay Saméchér “isplayed by it at that time and at the Surat Congress. 
(66), 25th and 26th Feb. are happily not allowed to die away, as happens at 
many places. These have been utilised in forming a 
District Association for which there was a great need. Every city in India 
must now have such an association, for these are the bodies which can carry on 
the work of the Congress throughout the whole year. As things now stand, 
many people are prone to think that the three days’ meeting of the Congress . 
sums up the whole of the political work to be done by the people 
at Jarge. This view is thoroughly mistaken. The business of this three days’ 
meeting is to pronounce the opinion of the whole nation on certain grave 
problems and to hammer out ideals for our future work, The: Congress 
naturally cannot undertake the petty work of small districts and towns. These 
should move in the matter themselves and set to work to redress their practical 
grievances, at the same time developing 4 healthy sentiment of nationality and 
awakening in the people an earnestness for the national cause. Such a scheme 
of District Associations was ably advocated some time back by Mr. N. V. 
Gokhale. All will be giad to know that Surat has come to the front to put 
this scheme into practice and has already started a District Association.” {The 
Bombay Samdchdr publishes a lengthy report of the public meeting at Surat, 
at which the District Association was formed, its rules and regulations framed 
and the office-bearers appointed. Ina subsequent issue the paper rejoices to 
note the fact that the people of Surat. have shaken off their apathy in political 
matters and are prepared to fight the country’s cause.|' 
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“'62. Arrangements are in progress for starting a new Extremist weekly 
. ,. in Gujarati to be styled the Hind Swardjya. The 
hp geld hdl ty Re ye paper is to be conducted by a Hindu gentleman, who 
be started in Bombay. has returned from England after studying for the Bar. 
Sénj Vartaman (36), 27th The first issue of the paper will be published on 9th 
Feb. ; Jam-2-Jamshed (29), March, the day of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal’s expected 
eBth: Feb. release from jail. [The Jdim-e-Jamshed writes :—A. 
new English weekly, to be styled Ludian Truth and conducted on the lines of 
Mr. Labouchere’s 7’ruth, will make its first appearance in Bombay on Saturday, 
the 7th March. ‘he paper, which will be illustrated; will contain matter 
affecting the welfare of the Anglo-Indian community and will strongly support 
the present Government policy in dealing with the unrestin India. Mr. Arthur 
= fel once Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, will be the editor of this. 
paper.] 


Lo 


68. A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Vritta:— Meee 5. 
example of the Ardhodaya volunteers § a 
oung volunteers from Soudatti in the — 4, Fam 


about 30 ee 

Belgaum District visited the fair held in eiiene of — ae 

Calcutta National Voluntesrs. Renuka Devi, at Yellamman Gudda, a place about eo. 
oo Veitta (101), 3 miles distant from their place on the 18th February i 
= last, and tried their best to assist the pilgrims num- oe 
bering about fifteen thousand who had “assembled there. Some of these a 
volunteers were also en in preaching to the pilgrims the principles ee: 
of swadeshé and boycott. r finishing their duty, they returned to their > ja 
place singing national songs all the way back. : ' 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, : 

. Oriental Translator to Government. 

Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th March 1908. | 
*Reported in advanoé, | 
| | 
| 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and “Political hou 2 are. requested to . il 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which . aN 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what | | oh 
action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the fac cts ‘alleged are incorrect, whet is WW 
believed to be the origin of thie report and what the correct facts are. | ly 
ak 
| 
REPORT 
on : i 
“RTA a. . A 
NATIVE PAPERS 
PUBLISHED 'IN'THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
a | 
For the. Week ending 7th March*1908,- 
COON TENTS.- , 
pee - @ 
: é Prischaras: © 
Politics and thePublic Administration 
Agrarian matters : aaa eee i 
Alleged hardships undet the Deccan Agiiculturists’ Relief Act ae 
Suggestion for holding agricultural exhibitions like the one at Sarigam- 
ner (Ahmednagar) in other distri¢ts © ove see 28 | 
Bengal : Suggestion to hold ‘festive demonstrations ix ‘horiour of Mr, Bepin : 
Chandra‘Pal’s release as. ove soe | oe 22 | 
British Rule in India: Alien domination said to be ‘the root” cause of India’s j 
: misery-" ove eve eee eee see eee 16 | | 
City of Bombay : | 
Criticism of the views ofthe City Improvement’Trust on the scheme of | 
the expansion of the — ove evs oe 25 .) 
Comments on Mr. Bomanji Petit’s speech at the Bombay Mill-Owners’ 
Association on the question of the excision of the railway line be- © 
tween'Grant Road and Colaba mn cee 26° 
Council reforms : Comments”on the representation on thé proposed — — submiit-” | 
ted to Government by tlie Bombay Presidency Association ... re 
Decentralisation Commission ‘in Bombay : ‘ 
Alleged meagre representation of non-official opinion before the — "13 & 14 
Proceedings of the — eee eee tee eee eee 5—9 
Suggestions to the—"_... oie a eye's 
_ The Honourable Mr. Lamb’s evidence before the - _ eee | vad 10 i 
Excise: Grievances of the country liquor shop-keepers in Bombay ———— ae " 
| Frontier Expedition : Close of the Zakka Khel Expedition “ - 8&4 a 
Indian National Congress ? * 
Alleged hollowness ‘of the rapprochement’ between the’ Extremists and ) 3) 
Moderates in Bengal ace mo Ue 4 
Comments on'the*speech recently delivered ‘by Mr.’ R. C. Dutt at ‘a 
Lucknow’ soe oe = a Hl 
_ How to bring about‘ teconciliation’ between Moderates and Extremists? .18 & 19° val 
Mr. R, C. Dutt’s views on the split in the Congress Camp ... oe | a 
Judicial matters: Comments'on Mr. Kingsford’ s judgment in the’ Navashakti | a 
case see ; eee TT) eee eee 80 , gi: aa 
Muharram riéts in Bombiy : : Rumoured intention of Government to appoint a x 
aCominission to inquire into the recent = = — as ore a . a 
: ' . 2a 
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Adve ats on Mrs. Annie ret ‘proposed scheme of a National ‘ 
ht ae bite ba mie ithe n for India eee | eee eee eos 34 
heen oy Bombay Goyérnment Technical. Scholarships ssi a0 a a 
esa ys - Comments on the Government orders re interviews between Head Masters 
iy poate egies of High Schools and Collectors of Districts _... ee ave 37 
Pei Comments on the Seereonial Report of the Director of Public Instruction, a 0 
‘ ate ae Bomb eee eee eee eee § 
eee rah Suggestign re the. ‘stoppage of n ew admissions to the Ratndégiri High School... 39 
Piva All fraud by the ‘booking clerk of the Bijépur Railway Station on the , 
Ret 8. M. Railway bai ioe vie ivi ww 8 
hae Alleged grievances .of the passengers,on the §, M. Railway pep < i 40 
A 5 | Munteipalitie— 
Electric trams alléged to be not an improvement upgn the old system of 
on! horse traction in Bombay nie eee eee eee 42 
: a : Native States— | | 
“alae Ider: Affairsin—State ... re ae or” 
. : Wawdnagar : comeere roval of the intention of His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Peas: — to prolon stay in England ... ~— por = 48 
: 3 Intebligence extracted from the Press— | | 
s Address by a delegate of the Koléba District Association at Chaul (Koléba) 
on swadeshs and boycott eee ees eee eee eco 48 ; 
Be Establishment of a Téluka Association at Méiegaon (Nésik) ... 4 
Be Lectures delivered by Mr. Tilak at Sholépur on the “Wonk and Mission of 
Re . | € Ramdas ” and on “ National Education.” ove eee oe §=_ 6 
ee Visit of certain representatives of the Mahdrashtra Vidya Prasarak Mandali 
ee . to, Sholépur eee - 6¢e6@ : eee pee eee eee 45 


pai Satie aye bis ss Deer cmmimdn Nori < Vite dey Bas ie jadi aches ie wan Pe eae 
Woe me es na ee en ae 2 aes af wer ee saps ha: we heme ape ae ee é mn “a ere a pate tee UGS piesa? 
Bs. ia ae 4 Sect we a os xe peed sian a rion 5. tha -* RR eas Waa WA a ey. 2a ia ia ae a ts ita ty be: VO Seer Wee eae 
List Yo Ne “re and Perivdicals, 
a (As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 
No, Nawe of Publication. Where Published, Edition. . Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 
_— ae l | te aia 8 an —_ 
ENGLISH. | 
l | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.,, w+s| Weekly oe. ose Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 eee eee 806 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ..., sl Se ce «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... 55C 
‘Deccan Herald. | ae 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... ; -..| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,090 
: | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ... eee + Weekly ... | Kamakshi Natar4jan B.A,; Hindu (Madrasi 500 
| Bréhman) ; 40. 
5 |Indian Spectator, Voice of) Do. .. ae): ee -+-| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; PArsi; 575 
| India and Champion. | ee. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. .. +; Monthly -+| John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 - 900 
| | 
7 | Kardéchi Chronicle .... Karachi .. + Weekly ... e+} Chainréi Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 oe 690 
: | | 
8 | Kathidwdr Times * Rajkot ss -| Daily »-| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 o00 200 
9 | Mahratta... ‘és as Poona ... o-| Weekly .., eee} Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL. B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 33. 
10 | Muslim Herald ... ---| Bomba yu cco] Daily cee ee} Muhammad Yusuf 6:2 Muhammad Amir; 900 
Muhammadan ; 33. 
11 | Oriental Review ... coe D0e nee oss| Weekly oo e++| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri; Parsi; 39 ove 450 
13 | Patriot «. eee cool Do. ave eso D0. coe -**/ Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
‘ ; ae (Jain) ; 83. 
13S | Phoenix ... fii ee | Karachi .. .»-| Bi-weekly ose| JAffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 «+. 850 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... ooo Daly ove e+! Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 61 ... cee ove 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times .-| Bombay... —_—...| Weekly ... «++! John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..| 1,200 
16 |Sind Gazette «+ ves! Karachi ... --.| Bi-weekly --| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 oe ee: 500 
17 | Sind Journal nae ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... a Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
18 | Sind Times =e --.| Karachi .., ee) Bi-weekly e+! KhA4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40 —. 200 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
19 Akhb4r-e-Sondagar 2 Bombay «+ " Daily ... e+} Nandbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 54 e+} 3,000 
20 Apakshap4t ove ooo) OUTAL — oes ve Weekly ... = «+ | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadiali; Pérsi_.... eel. oe 
| | 
21 | A’rya Prakash — os -e+/ Bombay ove eee BO, ws -+-| Motil4l Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
| Bania); 38. 
22 | Broach Mitra... re-| Broach ... vee} Dow ane e+! Trikaml4l Harindéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 35C 
; ; Kshatriya) ; 25. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser Ahmedabad ee} Dow ove ---| Narotamd4s Pr4njiwandas Shethna; Hindu 550 
— % (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
24 | Deshi Mitra oes -e.| Surat .. ce | a e++| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);' 1,400 
| 36. 
25 | Gujardti ... «.. «| Bombay... «| Do. ... «| Ichh4r4m Surajraém Desai; Hindu (Surti| 6,009 
Bania) ; 54. 
26 | Gujard4t Mitra... cack ee es we ae Horas Jamsbedji ; P&rsi ; 47 ag aon 700 
97 |Gujaréti Punch ... «| Ahmedabad | Do, we +++| SomAlél Mangaldés Shth; Hindu (Mesrij 1,500 
ere pe per 30. 
28 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay a a ee --| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 5 800 
29 | Jim-e-Jamshed ooo} Do. see *oe-] Daily coe .»-| Pirozshah Jeh4ngir Marzbén ; M. A., Parsi; 32.| 4,0C0 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind  .. ve De, ss >| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 58... eee! =, OK: 
Sl Kathiawar Newseee ee- Rajkot nee eee Do. ont oo Jamshedji Framji; Parsi : 43 a ‘od ae 400 
$2 | Kathidwdar ‘Times vce] DO. ave ---| Bi-weekly ~ee| M&vji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdana); 26 ‘i 800 
33 Parsi eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eer Jehangir Sor#bji T aleyarkh4n ; ; Parsi; $2 Fi, 1,000 
Sh | Prja tents Abmelabad ..) Do, .,. ..| Jeth4lél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewad brih-| 1,700 
man) ; 40, " | 
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Weekly ... . sf Palonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 55 .., 

Daily _ Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 

a cee Narsarw4nji WVatcha-Ghandhi; 
rsi ; 40. 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 

Shri BayAji Vijay’ : Weekly ... Manekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Sury4 Prakash _... Do. Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 
_ANGLo-Manra’TH1. 


Christian Citizen ... Monthly... Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 34. 

Dnyaén Chakshu dee Weekly ... WaAman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshastb 
Brahman); 49. 
Dny4&noday& Bombay... Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


Dnydn Prakash Poona ... Daily (1) Hari N&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

BrAhman); 40. 
(2) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, | 
, Do. Do. eee 


Indu Prakash Bombay... | Daily Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 

Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande;! 

| Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. | 

Native Opinion i) Goer Weekly Vinfyak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Bréhman); 36. | 

Samarth .,,.. wee | Kolbpur Do. Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 

3 Brahman); 38. 

Sardes4i Vijay% ... S4vantvAdi Do. Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 

Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

Shri Saydji Vijaya Bombay... Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 

42. 

Sbri Shahu . 000 Satara 0 prc Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh-| 

man); 28. 

Subodh Patrika ... Bombiy ... Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 

32. 

dadhérak .. 00 Poona. ss. Vingyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Clgt- 

pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Dny4n Prakash i> ons Weekly ... 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O. Anglo-Lusitano Bombay... Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


* 


ee sage me be 


“? 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


a 


| 


Al-Haq Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... Syed Muhammad Syed Jaméldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 


Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat ‘|Hyderab ad| Bi-weekly Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 
(Sind), 
Mus4fir Do. , 
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...| Weekly .. Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


Sindhi «»-| Sukkur (Sind) ...}_ Do. Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34) 
Sookree ... vee Kar4chi (Sind) ...| Do. Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 58 


ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
GusakRa’'TI. 


Baroda Vateal eee 
Hind Vijaya eee 
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oe ) : R4émji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ... 
7 Dahyabhai Kasandés Sh&h; Hindu (Bania) | 


40. 
ENGLISH aND KANARESE. 


Hindustan Samdchér_... 


: 
Narayanr4o shrinivis Gadagkar and Girdhar 


Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
mans); 30 & 36. 


EnGLisH, PortTucueEsE 
AND CONCANIM, 


A Luz one Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 
O Bombaense Do Do A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


GusaRATI. 


Akhbér-e-Islém ... 


Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mohammad ; Muhammadan ; 
, Ms (Memon) ; 43. 
\4 tyavit sie ks Weekly ... Medhavrée Gvoind Paégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 
: | 3 E te 
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Gv: TARA'TI—continued. 


65 | Bharat Jivan e... | Bombay... — «»»/ Monthly eos Dihysbbti Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
i Brdhman) ; 34. | 
66 | Bombay Sam4chér asf Do. oo . co Dally .s 4 Maikhoms a Manel Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 


Parsi ; 
67 | Broach SamAchér... 2 aa oe ee ee si Ardethir D Dinsha Gandhi ; : Parsi ; 52 . 


68 | Buisar Vartaman.. -e+| Bulsir (Surat) ...) Do. ... 


see 400 


69 | Cutch-Kesari eee -++| Bombay «o a ok SS ae “—. Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswil Bania);| 1,000 


70 | Din Mani ... oe -e+| Broach ... ---| Fortnightly Nath Rangilda#s ; Flindu (Mathur K4yastha 125 
nia); 28. 

71 Dnydnottejak ... eee} Ahmedabad _...| Published si x ChhotAlal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 

| times a month. | 

72 | Evening Jdme ase i Bombay .. soe] Daily. see ,.| Pirozshah Jeh@ngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 


73 | Gujarh&t ... ses .«+| Nadifd (Kaira) ...! Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 


a month. Bania) ; 23. | | 
74 | Islim Gazette set --/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. ...| brahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). ; 
, 75 | Sain Vijaya , a «++! Bombay ... pone .... Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Ddsha Shimali| 1,800 
: ; Bania); 25. 

70 | Jam-e-Jah@#nooma an eS le -_— a. ee ...| Ratansbaw Frdinji Ach@ria; Parsi; 33 «| 600 
77 | Kaira Times ves eee] Nadifd (Kaira) ...| Do. se.  «ee| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
) 78 | Kaira Vartamdan ... cool RGITR ccc aca ...| Mahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 

79 | Kadthidwar Sam4ch4r «| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... sail on Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- 550 
) man); 46 

80 | Khabardar bad e+e| Bombay oe: ea ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad Patel ; 500 
1 Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

81 |Khedut .. coe eee} Barota ..- eee} Fortnightly os. Dulabhrim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 465. 500 
: 82 | Lok Mitra - e»+| Bombay ... -e+| Bi-weekly = “phe 8 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 1,000 
0 Parsl ; 39. 

83 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...) SAdra ... .++| Weeklysee ...| Motilal ‘Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
0 Brahman); 45. 

84 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... ee+| Bombay «ool Daily se _...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham-} 700 
0 madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
0 85 | Navséri Patrika .. eo: Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... _..| Harivaliabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 

(Bania) ; 33. 
86 Navséari Prak4sh eee eos) Do. eee oon Do. 


oe ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ee 800 

| 
10 87 | Political Bhomiyo eos] Ahmed4bad  ...| Do. cc ..| Nizimkkdén Noorkh@n Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
| madan ; 25. 
88 | Praja Mitr’ vil ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brdhman) ; 38. 


0 89 | Praja Pokar coe eco} Surat... ...| Weekly ... _..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - si 500 
90 ; Re ie 

90 | Rajasthan and MIndian| Ahmedabad ..| Po. ... | Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimlai Bania) ; 600 
00 Advertiser. 26. oe 

1 Saty Vakta vee oes} Dow ove ..-| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlél Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 050 
00 Bania) ; 43. 
50 92 |Sind Vartamadn .,,.. eee | Karachi ... | Weekly sec ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 hr 620 


93 | Surat oS er — eee st a ...| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... pee 300 


04 ; Swadesh Hit wae ee+| Bombuy ... ..| Monthly... ...| Kavi Bhagw4nlal! Dungershi Pathak vee ow eee 


99 
00 
| HINDI, 
95 | Bichhu _ we. one eee] Bombaynee ... |Monthly... ie haiiaiis sa 
109 | 
96 ) Shri Dny4ansagar Samé4-| Bombay... “a eee wes| Janakprasad Chins Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 
| char. Bréhman); 30. 
97 Shri Venkat eshvar Samé- Do. ees vee Weekly eee eee Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A, ; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
00 char. Brahman) ; 46. 
300 | | 
KANABESE., | 
000 — (98 | Digvijay Looe oon «| Gadag (Dhar- Weekly ... »»-| Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 15C 
| | war.) | | (Devang) ; 40. 
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...| Anndji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth| 800 
: Brahman) ; 46, 
eos} Dow eos aes} (1) Shivrfm Mahddey Khdnolkar; Hindu 600 
: (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
5 8 (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
a dy Pe | et ” h ol M4 
1 ae «$63 | Lek Bandbo a eal Ge | ose ..| Gururdo R4gtavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 800 
hy aa aera | Heese ‘ (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
: ae | iis | ee . ; 
2 ae 108 | Rasik Ranjini... »--| Gadag (Dhar-| Do. .,., eo.| Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
| epee Sk war). Breéhman); 44, 


104! Vagdevi ... »oe - | Dhdrwir - ...| Monthly eee tech Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 75 
D 


MaRATal. 
Be. 105 | Arunoday& ons jad SUD | tee ..| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
ae 106 | A’rydvart ... a .«.| Dhnlia (West! Do. o. «| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
ae oe ‘ Khandesh). Breéhman) ; 20. 
ae 107 | Audit eee cee ...| Sholapur ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan} 1,000 
ey Brahman) ; 35. 
Aa , ‘108 | Baku! os an vee| Ratndgiri -.| Weekly ... ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 400 


109 | Bande Mataram ... =. =n os Ss xx ...| Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Brahman). _ 


| 110 | Bhdla eee je Oe eis ««:| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B.;! 5,000 
‘ : month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 31. 
sa 111 | Bhagwa Zenda... | Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... ove "Raben), Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| rahman); 27. 
BE (112 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... —,..| Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 


113 | Chandrak4nt eee .-.| Chikodi ee: BA es ...| Ganesh Mereshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

gauin). pawen Br&hman) ; 41. 

114 | Chandrodayi .... «| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. .., ...| Sada#shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 

. giri). Brahman); 43. : 

115 | Chikitsak ... ne | Belgaum ah See | aE ...| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h-| 1,000 

ae man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
e | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 39. 

ae 116 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Brandol (East} Do. ... ...| Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 

Kh4ndesh). | Bréhman) ; 35. 


: , 117 | Dharm ... coe ».| WAi (Satara) ...) Do. ,.,. «| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
“ay ae , Brahman) ; 52, 
| 118 | Dha@rwér Vritt ... eee} Dharwar = ee .. | S- H. Shabane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 490 


119 | Dinbandhu mp eo+| Bombay .«. oS joe eer «| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40, 1,200 


a : | 120 | Dny4dn 3igar a ee} Kolh#pur 2 ee fr on mag Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
ie nian); . 

a en 121 | Hindu Punch __,, me, | Do. ... oe} Krishn4ji Késhindéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan| 3,100 

| Brahman); 4. 

s 122 | Hindu Vijayé ... »-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Amandr#o Baélkrishna RA&ngnekdér; Hindu 400 
3 giri). | (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 

123 | Jagadddarsh eee | Ahmednagar ...| Weekly...  ...| Kashinath Bahir4y Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 

pawan Brahman); 54. 


A 124 | Jagatsum&chér..., ee ee oe) Se ee| Wasudev Ganesh Deshp4nde, B.A., LL.B; 500 
Be 3 : Hindu (Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
126 | Kal sai eve occ] FOODS occ ei Do. eve .-.| Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,000 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
Kalpataru ... ase -»+| Shol4pur oe) a «| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 

See : ‘| Brahman); 60. 
Karmanuk one occ] FOODA coe 9 a .»..| Hari’ Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpfwan! 4,000 
: Brahman) ; 40. / 
128 | Kesari_,,.. see me OM: ein a: ae feb ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 20,000 
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Ba | (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
— 129 | Khandesh 3amdchér-—_—...| Parola (East|Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
meee | Khandesh), (Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28, 


180 | Khandesh Vaibhav | Dhulia (West, )Weekly ... «».| LAdav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 600 

Bea: ) Khindesh) . Br&hman) ; 41. 

Pe Ot 1 ik Uitt  f. 4 Kumtha (Kane-| Do. ... oo roe ae Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 250 
22 | Loka Banchu 4. — wee| Tdsgacn (Satéra).| Do. ..  ...| Bhikéji Goydl Bhice; Hincu (Chitpdwan Brah- 150 


! rer); 26, | 
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MaritHI~—continued. 
133 | Lokamat ... - ...| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weokly ... ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
girl), _+~ Bréhman); 3¢. 
184 | Madhukar... .. — ...| Belgaum OA ei ...| Janérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
: wat Br4hman) ; 31. | 
135 | Mahd4rdshtra Vritt oe | Satara oe. ol - MGs dh .«.| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
42. 
136 | Mod Vritt eve ees| Wai (Satdra) Do. see ..| D&Amodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdbman) ; 29. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... ooo] Daily a ..-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. - 
138 |Mumbai Vaibhav an ge | Weekly ,,. a Do. do. os 
139 | Muimukshu eee} Do. “ak ..|Lakshuman Ramchandra PAngdrkar; Hindu 
, (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 
240 | Nagar Samfachér... | Almednagar a ...| Vishwanath Gangfram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali); 26. 
141 | N4sik Vritt hee e.| Nasik a | Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 24. 
}42 | Nydya Sindhu ~ | Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... .../ Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 33. 
143 | Paisa Fund 200 -e-| Bombay ... ‘| Monthly ae 2p ese 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| Pandharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... .| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Parikshak ... «>| Belgaum oe ...| VAman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (S4ras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabhat .../ Dhulia (West-| Monthly |Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
| Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika «| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... | Nard4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindd (Deshasth| 
Khendesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
148 | Prakash or | Satara wa a ee ...| R&omchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman) ; 33. 
149 | Prakdshak coe .».| Bijapur ie |Govind GangA4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 32. 
250 | Pratod cee --| Islampur(Satdra).} Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
161 | Raghav Bhushan... eo-| LeOla (Nasik) ...| Do. coe ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 54. 
152 | Sama@lochak 200 .| Bijapur --| Monthly ..| Trimbak Gurun4th Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman); 390. 
153 | Satyi Shodhak ... seo} Ratnagiri »+-| Weekly ... .|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4dwan 
aio | Brahman) ; 26. 
154 | Shivaji Vijaya ... ee+| Sholdpar — ---| Monthly ...| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
: Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. : 
155 ne Samachar wn ie} Se .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 
156 | Shubh Suchak occ] SatHra r0c a ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Bréhman) ; 63. 
157 Sudhakar ... ooe eee] Pen (Kol&@ba) .6| Do. ces ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpz- 
wan Brahman). Oe. 
158 | Sumant .| Karfd (Sat@ra)...| Do.  .., seo| (1) Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
| vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
159 | Swardjya «. os w+, Sholapur e+ Dow coe ,..| Balyant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
: kanastha Brdhman); 36. 
160 | Vidya Vilds ee eoe| Kolhapur +++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 22. 
161 | Vichari t eos| Karwar (Kanara) | Published thrice a} Shaikh py hh walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; 
| month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. | 
162 | Vihari .../ Bombay... «| Weekly .... .| Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 
163 | Vishvavritt ee} Kolhapur ess Monthly... | Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 4b. 
164 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar .| Bombay ... Do. w»| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ss «we one 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
165 Vrittaser eee eee ; Wai (Satera) eae Weekly eee eve Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 05. | 
1¢6 ) Vrittasudha cee »+| Satara .. Da Mee ..| Laxman Vaman Khativkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Br@hman); 43. | 
167 | Vydpari w. oe «| Poona «| Do. ...  «ee| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab-} 
man); 41. : 
268 | Warkari ... toe ee Pandharpar (Sho. Fortnightly Vithat Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
lapur). Brdbman); 34. | 
SANSKRIT. | 
169 |Sanritavadini --| Wai (Satara) ...) Weekly ... | Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brehmsan) ; 83. 


eR Ae is 


atte Name, caste and age of Editor. 
066!” hee Sukkar (Sind) ...| Weekly ... »».| Shéms-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 600 
| madan (Abro); 24. 


«os gs. | Liarkhdna (Sind) ok. ie — Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
33. 


Sind Suadhar coe e«.| Karachi (Sind)...| Do... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
Sind Kezary vee »-| Shikérpur (Sind).! Do. ..: | Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 510 


Urpv. 


ee Bg 174 Ajaibat-i- Bambai eee Bombay... eee 


Monthly ..|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;) 2,500 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


- | 175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ..  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farmukh) 3,000 
a Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 53. 
176 | Deccan Review ... jt DD Ne «| Monthly -».| Zafar Ali Khan, B. Ag (Alig.) ; Muhammadan} 2,750 
(North Indian) ; 
177 | Guru Ghental Punch ...| Do... woe} Weekly «-. bi sasees oes 


178 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... oof DO. see ca. ae ae .».| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza br 500. 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
179 | Moul4na Punch .,.. od: oo — oe .--| Muhammad Yusuff... ven a us oes 


180 | Mufid-e-Rozgar ... acl DO ove mn ie) ee eo/ Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


181 | Sultén-ul-Akhbdr “a on. ae ooe| Daily cee «>| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


+} GusaBa'TI AND HINDI, 
182 | Jain eee oes e+s| Bombay oes oo+| Weekly oe» .».| Bhagubh4i Fatechand Ké4rbhdéri; Hindu! 2,300 
(Shawak Bania) ; 32. 
183 | Jain Mitra coe eee] Do. — ove | Fortnightly _...| Gopald4s Baralya Pandit ; Hindu (J ain); 38. 1,000 


MARA’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


184 | Chandrika... oe --| Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... .»e| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145, 
pur). Brahman) ; 36. 
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B. | Notes —-A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
| .  4n italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of « word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with 2 mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, © 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisted by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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| Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. r 
’ a 
No. | Name of Publication, Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | = as 
| ENGLisH, PortuGuzszE 
AND CONCANIM. 
Bla Popular Journal eee ee Bombay eee Monthly eee ceeces 
GusaBRaTI. , 
) 65a | Bharat Vijaya... ...| Baroda oo.| Weekly §..) Jivanlal Chhaganlal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 500 
Brahman) ; 28. 
734 | Gurjar Kesari ee e.| Bombay oo ia | ove onsen oS 
944 |Swadeshi Mitra .. — »-| Karachi... oe a | .»-| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 oo} 600 
| Urpv, 
1784 | Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon = (East|} Weekly e«eo/ Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
. Khandesh), Muhammadan. 
| 
178 | Liberal .. «0 — «s+| Bombay vo] Dow vee senene vee 
—- - an -: 
” N.B.—(a) No. 139 has ceased to be publighed temporarily. 
(6) The editor of No. 109 isa Chitp4van Brahman. His agefis 33. The circulation of the paper is 1,000. 
whe (c) The publication of No. 132 is temporarily suspended. 
(d) No. 149 has ceased to be published temporarily. 
ng (e) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. 
rd, — (f?) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 25; its present circulation is 55C. 
as (g) The editor of No. 10 is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only ; its present Circulation is 650 
as (kh) The present circulation of No. 102 is 250, | 
(¢) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. 
he | (j) The present circulation of No. 104 is 350. 7 


(%) No. 62 bas ceased to be published. 
(Z) Nos 95 has ceased to be published, 
(m) No. 176 has ceased to be published. | 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


*], “In our last issue we pointed out how far.the latest speech of Mr, 
| Morley was a tissue of quibblings and false analogies 
Comments on the recent of which even the veriest tyro in democracy might 
—— on Indian affairsin foe] ashamed (vide paragraph. 3 of Weekly Report 
5 prem ge No. 9 of 1908). The Secret f State affected t 
Kaisersi-Hind: (80), 8th No.90 Secretary 0 e alfected to 
Mar., Eng. ools. hold fast by his anchor of democracy, but we have 
searched and searched in vain for that anchor. We 
have found not the faintest vestige of it. It seems to have gone down to the 
bottom of the sea along with his lifelong views on genuine democracy.......... 
Mr. Morley has become so exceedingly enamoured of his new company, flawless 
and angelic as it is, that he has naturally unlearned his lifelong politics......... 
But Mr. Morley further revealed himself in a new light. After his hollow 
sneers at poor Dr. Rutherford, he whined as a school-boy that tlere was none 
in India so poor as to do him reverence and utter a single grateful word ‘ for 
one of the most important moves that have been made in connection with the. 
relations between Great Britain and India for a long time!’.......... What 
a piteous confession indeed from the irresponsible despot!......... And why 
should they thank Mr. Morley when in the nomination of the two 
Indians to his Council he ignored the views and sentiments of a whole 
people ?......... If Mr. Morley now whines that he has not had a grateful 
word, he has to thank himself fur this frigid attitude of the people.......... 
Had he respected their wishes, all India would have overpowered him with 
its gratitude.......... Then, again, the self-complacent Secretary of State talked 
grandiloquently of the ‘enormous and extraordinary improvement on the 
situation ’ compared to what it was when he assumed the reins of autocracy 
at Westminster!! Cana single unit of the Empire vouch for the accuracy of 
this extraordinary statement? Where isthe improvement? Has discontent 
fled from the land? Is the spirit of unrest allayed ? Oris it not rather the 
case that discontent is growing and with it the spirit of unrest is extending fur 
and wide? ‘The sham reform proposals, now before the country, have, if any- 
thing, aggravated. that discontent to an ‘enormous’ extent, That is the real 
situation. We would challenge the mest abject apologist of Government to 
contradict this statement; and yet Mr. Morley in his self-love has talked 
of ‘enormous improvement!!’ Improvement forsooth! when a stern 
review of his own reactionary career in the India Ollice might have 
warned him against the utter hollowness and fallacious character of his 
statement.......... But it is a most humiliating spectacle to be treated to such 
egregious flapdoodle on the floor of the House of Commons by the biographer 
of the illustrious Burke and Gladstone. Verily, we are heartily ashamed of 
it. And yet this is the personage who is waiting to receive from his ‘ experts’ 
in India the proposals of reform, along with the comments and criticisms of the 
better mind of india! When we bear in mind all the sayings and doings of 
Mr. Morley during the past twelve months, in and out of Parliament, is it 
possible that we can accept the declaration of faith he made about his attitude and 
feelings towards the Indians? He said that in his relations with them, in his 
hopes for them, and his efforts for them he is ‘ moved by a kindly, sympathetic, 
and friendly feeling, showing them that his heart is with them.’ Would to 
Heaven that that was so and that Indians could accept in all sincerity this 
eonfession of faith. But we most ruefu!ly regret to have to state that no true 
Indian can accept it, for it is belied by almost every one of his utterances and 
deeds since he has been at the helm of Indian affairs.”’ 


2, It is said that the fall in the price of liquor shop shares in Eng- | 

_,,. and owing to Mr. Asquith’s Licensing Bill is likely 

ray on Me, Asquith’s t inflict a loss of something like 374 crores of rupees 
icensivg Bill. , ; 

Kesaré (128), 3rd Mar. to the English people. We leave it to our readers to 

imagine from this what a lot of shameless drunkards 

must the people of England be. Before the advent of the British in 

this country, very few of the people were addicted to the drinking 

habit, but the average Englishman being under the impression that no 

man could bp called enlightened unless he was a drunkard, India was 
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‘i oS : : ech s Me df wy a abil et eee x OS eh ° 
eb to be. civilised. through liquor, . Our liquor-loving Govern- 
>>)" ‘ment opened distilleries and liquor shops all over the country, and this 
‘esult d im.an: immense increase of drunkenness amongst the people. 
“Those: who wish to carry on a campaign against drink, must first of all try to 
educe the number of liquor shops existing in our midst. At present, while 
temperance lecturers exhort the pecple to abstain from drink, Government 
places greater facilities before them in the shape of liquor shops, So long as 
these liquor shops are not abolished, the sin of making people drunkards must 
lie on the head of Government. It is simply sophism on the part of Govern- 
ment to argue that they do not force liquor on the people by merely opening 
liquor shops, As well might a man throw live coals on another and taunt the 
' latter for not covering himseif with wet sheets for protection. As the above 
Bill seeks to enforce local option in England, we hope that public-spirited 
people amongst us will endeavour to get the principle fully recognised here 
also with a view to remove liquor shops from our midst, It is also hoped that 
the above measure will help in putting a stop to the persecution to which 
temperance agitators are sometimes subjected by the authorities. 
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3, ‘The speedy termination of the expedition against the Zakka Khels 

. oO € the Zekka Khel furnishes a remarkable proof of the efficiency of the 
wipes. akka Abe’ Indian army and the value of some of Lord Kitche- 
Indian Spectator (5), 7th ner’s celebrated reforms,..,...... Even laymen can 

Mar.; Indu Prakash (44), now appreciate the great idea associated with Lord 

yf — . e°* > wl Kitchener’s name that there should be no very great 
ge (25), Sth Mar, difference between an army in peace and an army in 

: war-time, and that an army, if it is worth keeping, 
should at short notice be able to enter upon war, It was given out at the com- 
mencement of the operations that the expedition would return within a 
9 7 fortnight, and within a fortnight it bas returned after punishing the tribe with 
Ms exemplary swiftness, and perbaps severity, and receiving its submission.......,., 
The credit for the success with which the operations have been carried out is 

undoubtedly due to General Willcocks, but the contrast between the wonder- 

ful celerity, secrecy and simplicity, which have characterised this year’s expe- 

dition, with the slow, elaborate and comparatively , well-advertised movements 

of the troops on previous occasions, is presumably the result of the new ideas 

worked cut by the genius of the great master of the art and science of war 

who is atthe head of the Indian Army. ‘The Civilian is entitled to an equal 

share of credit with the warrior for the quick submission of the Zakkas. 

That the expedition did not set the whole frontier ablaze was largely due, we 

believe, to the policy, in the inauguration of which Lord Curzon has taken no 

small pride, and for the continuance of which he has evinced so much solicitude 

in the House of Lords........... It seems that while making his submission 

the leader of the Zakka Khels asked General Willcocks what he thought 

of the bravery and the martial bearing of his men, and received a compli- 

mentary reply which must have flattered him and his followers,......... It is 

said to be one of the weak points of Lord Kitcheners policy to rely too 

| mich on the physical qualities of the Indian army and not to make sufficient 
B provision for the dangers contingent on a policy of putting all eggs into one or 
: two baskets. If the tribes of the North-West frontier be available for recruite 
ment, as recruitment is said to be getting more and more difficult in the 
Punjab, there will be racial variety, and more baskets to obviate the dangers 
apprehended by Lord Kitchener’s critics; and possibly the difficulty of finding 
recruits will also disappear. But then, in the first place, it seems that some of 
the Zakkas, as they were marching past to General Willcocks’ durbar, recognised 
their friends among the Indian soldiers and exchanged greetings with them. 
‘There is perbaps asready a community of feeling between some of the frontier 
tribes and a portion of the Indian troops.” [The lndu Prakdsh writes :-—* The 
expedition against the Zakka Khels has ended, and amongst the forces 
that must have tended to bring about this result, we think we cannot 
be much mistaken in giving the first place to Mr. Morley’s desire to 
Bee: minimise the evils of this war as far as possible and the specific orders 
a he issued to the Government of India and General Willcocks.......... And 
Bees jn this cumnection we gongratulate most sincerely Lord Kitchener on the 
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efficiency, skill and strategy displayed by one of his newly organized a 
units. How far the success against the Zakka Khels should be taken as 
a guarantee of similar success against a more civilised afd powerful enemy 
fully equipped with batteries,.mines and smokeless powder remains yet to 
be seen. We have no desire to detract fron the merits the expeditionary force, 
but we only raise a voice of caution against over-jubilation on insufficient data. 
We should also add a word df hearty congratulation to General Ross Keppel 
for the skilful diplomacy with which he has sarried on the negotiations to a suc- 
cessful termination.,......... The moderation of the British Government on this 
occasion both in regard to the non-extension of the sphere of operations and the 
terms demanded has been as unique as it is wise. Let that teach the Afridis to 
be peaceful neighbours.” The Gujard/i writes :—‘‘ In our opinion the success- 
ful operations against the Zakka Khels do not afford sufficient data for any 
generalisation regarding the merits or efficiency of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
ef military reorganization. The campaign did not last beyond a fortnight. 
The Zakka Khels were taken by surprise and cannot be looked upon as very 
formidable foes. We are, however, ready to give credit to those to whom it is 
due for having brought the campaign to a successful termination and are 
thankful to Mr. Morley for insisting upon the cessation of the operations and 
the return of the troops within the frontier after chastising the misguided. 
clansmen in a manner they are not likely to forget.’ ] 


4, ‘For more than one reason we congratulate the political as well as the 

- military authorities on the short duration of the 

- Sin} Vurtaman (36), 3rd expedition against the Zakka Khels...... When the 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Jém-e- ‘foops marched out of Peshawar it was contidently 
Jamshed (29), 3rd Mar. asserted that the punishment of the Zakkas would 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Samé- prove to be as easy as swallowing a peach, and the 


char (60), 4th Mar. ; Akhbay- force hie back after a week’s outing. For once these 
e-Souddgar (19), 4th Mar. ; 5 


(128), | prophets have turned out to be true. Within a 
priest Se Rael fortnight the Zakka Khels have thrown up the sponge 
and offered complete submission............ . So all’s 


well that ends well, and we offer hearty congratulations all round—even to the 
brave Zakka Khels. The British and the Anglo-Indian press is jubilant over 
the lightning-like rapidity with which the Zakkas have been ‘chided for their 
impertinence.......... But these rejoicings over a fallen enemy appear to us td be 
unseemly croaking. If British troops, armed cap-a-pie with the latest machines 
of death and destruction, lower the colours of a smali tribe with their 
primitive weapons, there is no cause for glorification. The odds, both in 
men and means, were terrible. Glorification in such a case is ridiculous.” [Ibe 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘* The Government of India undoubtedly deserve to 
be warmly congratulated on the happy termination of their punitive expedition 
against the tribesmen. The way in which everything waz managed reflected 
the highest credit on those conducting the operations. If the settlement does 
not prove to be an illusory one, and the ‘terms of settlement’ which are still 
kept secret are not of a nature to induce either the Zakka Khels or the 
Indians to consider that the enemy have been more bought cff than subdued, as. 
has happened in the case of certain previous ‘wars’ in the past, India may 
well rejoice-over the successful termination of this punitive expedition, and the 
Government of Lord Minto may well be congratulated on the ‘ peace with 
honour’ that the expedition has secured.’ The Bombay Samdchdr writes :— 
The speedy and successful termination of the Zakka Khel expedition is due 
no doubt to Lord Kitchener’s new system of military organisation. * Never 
before in the history of Indian frontier warfare was an expedition brought toa 
close with such despatch and at such small sacrifice. It is satistactory to note 
that there is not the usual idle talk about encroachments on the independence 
of the frontier tribes. The dAkhbdr-e-Souddégar approves of the Government 
policy of non-interference with the frontier tribes and hopes that it will not in 
future be superseded by the ‘forward’ policy, The Kesari writes :—Why has. 
the Zakka Khel expedition been brought to a close sosoon? ‘The British army 
wanted to bring the tribe to bay as was done in the case of the Boers, but this 
was not possible as the territory lying beyond that of the Zakka Khels belonged to 
Afghanistan and not to England, and any attempt to surround the enemy would 
con 2415—4 
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Scnaieed the: -homesteads of the Zakka Khels and 
» from them not to commit any further depredations in British 


‘ bj ™ After aoa through the other provinces the Decentralisation Come 


ey mission opens its sitting in Bombay at the Council 
_ Proceedings of the Decen- Hallon Thursday next. The examination of non- 
+ saree Commission in official witnesses will be conducted in the broad light 
“ Bénj Vartamdn (36), 2nd Of day and the public will be admitted. ‘The official 
Mar., Eng. cols. witnesses, however, are to wear a veil and their evi- 
SiN dence will be taken in camera. This was not so once 
upon 8 time, as the fables have it. But certain Chief Secretaries in the South- 
ern. Presidency had the hardihood, speaking for themselves and their adminis- 
trations, to criticise the central authority with the greatest freedom. This was 
necessarily gall and .wormwood in certain quarters and so the purdah system 
was introduced. But we will not quarrel with that since it would serve no 
useful purpose. Some day everything will be out, unless the evidence of 
official Free Lances is ‘ edited ’ before being pnblished in the official report, 
But to come to next Thursday’s sitting of the Commission. The list of witnesses 
to be examined is published. There is a long muster-roll of officials. We see 
only five names of non-officials and two of them are retired Government 
servants, The number must, therefore, be pronounced to be very 
meagre. We hope others will be coming forward, for the Decen- 
tralisation Commission is a central point at the present stage of Indian 
politics. It is remarkable that Mr. Tilalk is to give evidence—-the man whom 
British and Anglo-Indian journalists delight in denouncing as that ‘ arch se- 
ditionist and rebel.’ There is something unutterably incongruous in it and we 
wish Mr. Tilak’s critics could be present in the Council Hall on Saturday next, 
But the inclusion of Mr. Tilak in the list of witnesses simply emphasises one 
of those traits in the British character which win him respect, if not love, all 
over the world, ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale and Rao Bahadur Joshi are 
among the other witnesses. Mr. Gokhale’s views are well known and he is 
sure to fight hard. Mr. Joshi’s name, however, will be new to many though 
he is one of our keenest thinkers, and one for whom the late Mr. Ranade had 
the highest esteem. It was Mr. J oshi who helped Mr. Gokhale to arm himself 
with facts and figures when he first went to England to give evidence before 
Lord Welby’s Finance Commission, It will thus be seen that though few in 
number the people’s witnesses are thoroughly representative. With Mr, ‘Tilak 
and Mr. Gokhale we may be sure the search-light of criticism will not leave a 
single niche in the machinery of administration unmasked.” 


*6. ‘The Royal Commission on Decentralisation sat on Thursday i in the 
P — Council Hall to examine witnesses in this Presidency. 

( Ray 4 at eformer ‘he official witnesses were taken up first. ‘The Chief 
, Secretary to the Government of Bombay was 
examined on a bulky statement which had been submitted on behalf of that 
Government as well as on a ‘ note’ which he had prepared of his own views, 
More than once Mr. Lamb expressed himself as being personally of a different 
opinion from that embodied in the Government statement. ‘This statement 
has not been issued to the Press as yet, but Mr. Meyer’s cross-examination showed 
that it.contained certain sweeping generalisations regarding the history and 
the practical effects of the position of the Local Government in relation to the 
Government of India, <A reference mide by the Government of India in i896 
was answered by the Local Government in 1906—a delay of ten years, ‘The 
subject of the reference was the delegation of certain powers by the Local 
Government to the Commissioners of Divisions. In another instance there 
had been a delay of thirteen years in replying to the Government of 
‘India. The Government of India, having the whole country to look 
after, may conceivably find it difficult to deal with correspondence relating 
‘to a single province with commendable promptitude, but that a Provincial 
Government, having only the province to look after, should not be able to do 
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80, is really strange, Then, the Government statement had made a sweeping 
assertion about the harmful effects of Inspector-Generalships on the discipline 
of provincial departments, but Mr. Lamb could mention only a single instance 
—and that informally in which, as Mr. Hobhouse pointed out, nothing more was 
done than tendering advice, In reply to Mr. Dutt, Mr, Lamb stated decisively 
that he did not suggest any devolution of powers to be carried beyond officials. 
The next witness examined was the Conservator of Forests, Mr. H. Murray, 
but except for a single illuminating suggestion, his evidence bore purely on 
the relations between different parts of the departmental machinery. That 
suggestion was that in a case where Government were unaided as to public 
opinion it would perhaps be desirable to have an Inspector-General to report 
to Government. The remark is more profound than Mr. Murray probably 
intended it to be. ‘The whole subject of the relations of the central with 
local Governments must be studied in the light of that observation. The 
supervision that the Government of India exercises over local Governments 
and that which the Secretary of State exercises over the Government of 
India stand not only for normal administrative control but also for the control 
which in other countries is exercised by public opinion. The very popularity 
of appeals to superior authorities in this country shows the popular feeling to 
be that the higher you go, you are the more likely to get an unprejudiced 
hearing. When we ask for more Parliamentary discussion of Indian affairs, 
it is because we expect to see public opinion infiuencing and controlling 
Government action through that channel more than by any other. The 
Government of India’s control is thus of a double character. It is the regular 
administrative control and it is control necessary to safeguard the influence of 
public opinion, The nearest authority js not always the most unprejudiced. 
When, therefore, we talk of devolution, we must make adequate provision for 
each of the two characters of which centralisation at present partakes. Sir 
Frederic Lely in his examination of Mr. Lamb pointed out that in matters 
relating to the land revenue administration, famine policy, Police reform and 
irrigation, the impulse towards more popular policies came from the centralised 
and centralising administration of the late Viceroy. When Mr. Lamb says 
that he does not intend that devolution should be taken beyond the official 
class, we may well ask: ‘ How do you propose to supply the element of public 
opinion which is what makes a living administration and for which, however 
inadequately, the central Government, the Secretary of State and Parliament 
stand each in their own sphere?’ Devolution, unaccompanied by an enlarge- 
ment of the scope of popular influence, will only result in making local officials 
‘irresponsible and absolute. We do not know if Mr. Lamb’s view is shared by 
the Government of Bombay. If itis not, it is much to be desired that an 
opportunity will be taken before the Commission closes its sittings here to 
‘intimate to it publicly that the local Government is prepared to pass on some 
of its powers to popular bodies and.to exercise others in consultation with 
competent non-oflicial opinion. Important evidence was given before the 
Commission on i'riday and Saturday, but we must defer noticing it till the 
next issue.” 


7. We have to go as far back as 1772 a.D. to trace the origin of the 
present centralized form of the Government in India. 

. The Regulating Act was a necessity at that time 

se ae Meokel” ioone to ensure a uniformity of policy. Newly acquired 
(138), 6th Mar. | provinces were at first placed under Lieutenant- 
Governors with strictly limited powers.” Since 1858, 

the process of centralization has been going on apace 

and at present everything is practically in the hands of the Supreme Government. 
The Provincial contracts are irksome and disadvantageous to the Provinces, 
The district officers are wholly engrossed in routine work and have no powers 
of initiative or of effecting any reforms in the administration, It is not 
possible at one stroke of the pen to eradicate the evils generated by a system 
of Government which has prevailed for over a century. Again, freedom of 
local Governments and officers from the control of the Supreme Government 
would be. more obnoxious to the people and lead to the establishment of petty 
despotisms everywhere. ‘the control at present exercised by the Supreme 
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econtrol of ‘the Supreme Government aud make Provincial administrations 
adtically autonomous. There is much in what is said about the increase of 
mere desk-work under ‘the present system of administration. No doubt by 
giving greater powers of independence and initiative to local officers, a healthy 
progressive tone might be imparted to the administration, but there must be 
the control of the ‘public over the local officers. The people should be made 
more self-reliant instead of looking up to Government for introducing every 
reform. The present District and ‘Taluka officers have not the courage to express. 
their views freely, and everywhere there is supreme indifference to the public 
ideal in the official world. The complete centralization of the adminis- 
tration has killed all independence of thought and action among village 
officers as well as the higher authorities. ‘he change in the social life of 
Anglo-Iudians has a'so much to answer for the want of sympathy and 
aloofness from the people shown by European officers. The real way to decen- 
tralize the administration is to give more rights tothe people. Lhe village 
nchayats should be revived and organised on a new basis. Municipalities, 
al Boards and Legislative Councils should all have extended powers 
so that the people may feel a sense of responsibility in carrying on the adminis- 
tration. Unless the official class condescends to treat the people with more 
respect, it is not possible to introduce any reform. Decentralization should be 
of two kinds—oflicers should have more freedom of action and the people also 
should have more rights. [The Mumbai Vaibhav suggests the formation of 
District Councils and the abolition of the Divisional Commissionerships and 
enters a plea for local Governments being empowered to raise loans, It exhorts 
the people of the Bombay Presidency to come forward aud give useful 
évidence before the Royal Commission now holding its sittings in their midst. ] 


*8. The Decentralisation Commission commenced its work in Bombay 
ici: Dimbihde. 400) last Thursday, and the manner in which it is proceed- 
i ees” achar (9°), ing with the examination of witnesses is on the whole 
satisfactory. ‘The first witness examined was the 

Honourable Mr. Lamb, Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government. We 
have no hesitation in declaring that we concur in the major portion of his evidence, 
It isa long-standing grievance that the revenue placed at the disposal of the 
Bombay Government bears a very small proportion to the total revenues of the 
Presidency ; and that consequently it is very difficult for it to undertake schemes 
for the development of the area under ifs jurisdiction. Not only that, but even 
the disposal of the surplus with the local Government at the end of the year is 
not left to its discretion. Even the new provincial contract introduced in’ the 
current year by the Imperial Government, though an improvement upon the 
old, is not entirely satisfacéory. For example, as pointed out by the Chief 
Secretary, the Imperial Government has arbitrarily directed a genergl and 
wholesale reduction in the Budget estimates tor the ensuing year. Of course, 
there is nothing wrong in the Imperial Government exercising general control 
over provincial expenditure, but this supervision should not be so unreasonable 
as to allow of general reductions on a large scale in the local Budget estimates 
without carefully weighing local needs. The proper course for the Imperial 
Government would be to fix upon particular items in the Budget, to point out _ 
why they are considered objeciionable and to settle the question of reductions to 
be made therein in the light of the explanations submitted by the local Govern- 
ment. There is perhaps the danger of a general rise in taxation under this sys- 
tem. But this danger can be guarded against by a measure whiygh we have 
long been advocating and which was also suggested by the Honourable Myr. 
Lamb, viz., the grant of powers to the Provincial Legislative Councils 
to discuss ,the estimates in detail and make alterations in them. ‘This in a 
way was done quite recently by the Bengal and Madras Governments who 
obtained the opinions of the non-oificial members on the detailed estimates. 
The Imperial Government will thus have beforo them the criticism of both 
the local Government and the non-official members tc guide them in the 
final settlement of the local Budget, It should, therefore, be made 


obligatory upon the local Governments by law to lay their estimate 
before their Legislative Councils for modification before they are for- 
warded to the Imperial Government. This will proteot local needs from 
‘being overlooked and at the same time divide the responsibility for any increase 
in expenditure between the Imperial Government and the logal Legislative 
Councils. As regards the special grants made by the Imperial Government to 


the local Governments out of the surpluses at their disposal, the proper course | 


would be for the former to leave it to the discretion of the latter to spend 
them on the most urgent local needs in consultation with the non-official members 
of their respective Legislative Councils. The Imperial Government might, 


however, reserve to itself the right of intervening in case of disagreement between 
the non-official members and the local Government, 


*9. ‘The Decentralisation Commission has at Jast reached Bombay and’ 
Parsi (38), 8th Mar., Bn begun its examination of witnesses. It has by no 
te ave 7S" means so easy or definite a task before it as had the 
Factory Commission, as the witnesses often have 
the vaguest idea of the objects of the Commission and take the opportunity to 
express their views or grievances in general. ‘he only definite measures of 
decentralisation which have been generally recommended are increased powers 
and independence for local representative bodies. There is a vague longing among 
many fora return to the happy days when the district officer lived among his 
people, like a Raja, speaking their language fluently and dispensing justice 
as he thought fit. There were advantages in the old system: the ryot often 
got justice gratis in ways that the Courts do not now recognise, and if the 
officer was an astute and obliging sort of man, his accessibility and practical 
wisdom were greatly appreciated. Moreover, asa form of administration, the 
old system was cheap and therefore well suited to a community which could 
neither afford nor appreciate the more complicated system of the West, But 
is a return to those days possible? A more contentious generation has arisen, 
which loves to appeal, and nothing would raisea greater storm than the 
suggestion that district officers should be made dispensers of Kismet relieved 
of all responsibility beyond preserving peace and extracting revenue,” 

10. “The Decentralisation Comniission, after touring through the rest of 
the provinces of India, opened its sittings in Bombay 
yesterday afternoon. The first important witness exa- 

mF Baers Aller mined was Mr. Lamb, Chief Secretary to the Govy- 
Deceniralisation Commission ernment. of Bombay. Mr. Lamb’s statement dealt 
in Bombay. with the details cf administration and the relations 
Sdn) a ae Spe 6th between the Provincial and Imperial Governments. 
sca htbeecaatel es Rien Finance was the principal question discussed by 
Mr. Lamb. In the course of a searching cross- 

examination, Mr, Dutt elicited from him two important pronounce- 
ments, one regarding the discussion of the Provincial Budget and 
the other concerning Lord Minto’s much boomed Advisory Councils. 
The following little dialogue sums up Mr. Lamb’s view re the Budget :— 
Mr. Dutt:—‘l want to know exactly the signification of your opinion 
when vou say ‘‘debated and settled.” © Do you mean to say that 
the members of the Council should have the real power in settling the Budget 
or only theright to debate?’ Mr, Lamb:—‘I do not myself objest to giving 
them power of settling. But that is my personal opinion’. This is a most im- 
portant admission though Mr. Lamb took the precaution of qualifying it by 
saying that it was only a personal opinion. Of course, it could have been 
nothing else. But even as such it is of the utmost value coming as it does 
from a highly placed Civilian, Apart from the large issue of conlerring 
political franchise upon the people, the Imperial. Government have been 
flagrantly guilty of totally neglecting to appreciate the aivance made by the 
Indians. ‘The right to thoroughly discuss the Budget and the power to move 
amendments is a privilege that ought to have been bestowed upon them long 
ago, or at least when the Legislative Councils were enlarged and a sors of elective 
iranchise introduced, With the packed official majority at Government’s com- 
mand, there never could have been any danger of noa-official members getting 
the upper hand, aud carrying their amendments, But even this puny privilege 
has been withheld! But now thata Civilian in the position of Mr. Lamb has dis- 
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ly admitted that he has no objection to the power of ‘settling’ the Budget 
ng conferred upon the non-official Councillors, we trust the gowers that be 
. Morley | rt irly will see that in asking for such reforms our 
ers were not ing the ‘moon.’” [In its issue of 7th March the paper 
farther observes:— ‘‘ We reviewed briefly yesterday a part of the important 
evidence given by Mr. Lamh, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
before the Royal Decentralisation Commission. His next pronouncement 
amounts practically to a condemnation of the proposed Advisory Councils....... 
The various representations that have been pouring in hefore Government on 
these reforms have not a word to say in their favour. It is a happy surprise that 
highly placed Anglo-Indians also have the courage of their convictions and 
straightforwardly proclaim the hollowness of the crumbs of* administrative 
reforms which Mr. Morley and Lord Minto intend throwing before the 
ople of this country. Mr. Lamb was anticipated by the Hvunourable 
r, Armstrong the other day when he ccndemred these Councils in his speech 
as President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce.,......... The charge is 
always brought against native publicists that their criticism is uniformly 
destructive, and that they are woefully lacking in constructive genius. With 
regard to this, we have only to say that the charge is without any foundation. 
The genius is there—but all scope for its active operation being shut out, it has 
not taken a concrete form. Given the opportunity and an assurance that labour 
in this direction will not be lost, we are sure a number of gifted natives could be 
found capable of evolving the soundest and most practical proposals for reform. 
For instance, there is the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale. That a gifted 
Indian like him should literally be without an ‘occupation’ is commeutary 
enough on the unfair situation of the children of the soil. The statement 
made by this noble servant of India this afternoon before the Decentralisation 
Commission was a master-piece of constructive criticism. Within a very short 
‘compass, the great Mahratta leader has placed before the Commission practical 
proposals which, if accepted -by the authorities, will not only purge the admi- 
nistration of many of the existing evils, but allay the unrest which has 
darkened the annals of the last few years. The Decentralisation Commission 
is not one of the ordinary departmental bodies. It has come out at the direct 
behests of His Majesty the King-Emperor. If it is loyal to itself, to its sacred 
mission and the true interests of the people of India, it cannot but take into 
serious consideration the thoughtfui and constructive proposals put forward by 
Mr. Gokhale this afternoon.” | 


11, ‘The decentralisation with which the present Commission 1s concerned 
Suggestions to the Decon- is of two kinds; one kind is that as between officials 
tralisation Commission. and officials, and the other is that as between officials 

Mahrdtta(9), 1st Mar. = and non-officials. Questions Nos. 1 to 30, framed by 
the Commission, deal with the first, and questions Nos, 31 to 46 deal with the 
second kind of decentralisation, Official decentralisation, though it aims at mak- 
ing one class of officials stronger than before in their relations with another class, 
does not in reality affect the sum total of the powers, responsibilities and pri- 
vileges vested in the Government asa whole. There is only a re-adjustment of 
these between the different parts of the same machinery. ‘l'here is also herein no 
concession to any one outside the official circle. ‘he otlier kind of decentrali- 
sation is, however, actually a division between the Government and the 
people of these powers, privileges and responsibilities. ‘here is in no sense an 
adverseness Of enjoyment of these, to use a technical legal term, when instead 
of a lower or a higher official who now exercises certain powers, a higher or 
lower official is substituted to do the same. But it is otherwise when there is 
decentralisation as between officials and non-officials. Thus it is practically 
the same from the point of view of the people whether certain notifications 
appear in the Government Gazette over the signature of the District Magis- 
trate or the Divisional! Commissioner; whether a loan required for the 
Provincial administration is negotiated by the Provincial or the Imperial 
Government. But the aspect changes when the question is whether a parti- 
cular amount, representing, we shall say, the collections of the Town Duty, 
shall be spent by the Collector, or by the Municipality consisting of so many 
non-official and so many elected members: whether the Police will be con- 
trolled in a Municipal area by the Government or by the representatives of 
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the rate-payers themselves,’ And the aim of all decentralisation in a progressive 
civilised Government must be to increase the opportunities as well as the 
extent of the participation by the people in their administration of their 
own affairs. The highest form of centralisation is the dictatorship in 
which the civil as well as military powers of sovereignty are combined 
in one individual. His word is law: there is nobody who has a right 
to question, much less to disobey, his decrees. The dictator appears on 
tke scene either when a territory is newly conquered and is yet to be settled, 
or when in a territory long conquered and settled, there is a temporary chaos 
due to the forces of disorder having obtained the upper hand over the 
forces of peace and'order. In India, for some time, after the conquest of the 
different territories from the Native rulers, the Commissioner, ruling over his 
non-regulated Province, was the type of this dictatorship. Though nominally 
subordinate to a higher authority, the Commissioner had practically a free 
hand in the administration in every respect. And indeed apart from 
the fact that the Commissionership was dovetailed and _ co-ordinated 
with the other parts of the official machinery of the East India Com- 
pany, there was, in the early years of British rule in this Presi- 
dency, not much difference between a British Commissioner and the old 
Native Subha in whom the Revenue,: Civil, Crininal and every other 
sort of jurisdiction was combined. But under a progressive Government and 
in times of peace this combination cannot last for ever. Even in the interests 
of efficiency division of labour and specialisation of duties and responsibilities 
is called for; and the old dictatorship becomes in course of time diffused and 
denoted by different organs of officialdom. After the separation of the Military 
from the Civil powers, the department of Justice claims to be differentiated ; 
and this differentiation took place in this Presidency in 1827 by the creation 
of the Adalat and the Civil and Criminal Courts, And then came the era of 
departments, ‘The next department to be organised was the Police; then came 
the Survey and Settlement Department in 1848 ; the Public Works Department 
in 1853; the Education Department in 1856 ; then came the Forest, Abkari, Jail, 
Irrigation, Agriculture, Sanitation and the many other Departments with which 
we are all now acquainted. All this was of course only official decentralisation 
of which we have already spoken. An instance of non-official decentralisation, 
if we may say so, was aiforded by the creation of the Local Boards and 
Municipalities; but a Department of local administration is yet to be formed, 
Divisional Commissioners and the Secretariat above tiem represented at 
one time this centralisation in the higher sphere. But the Commissioners and 
the Secretariats of local Governments are themselves now nowhere; the General 
Departments and Directors-General having recently taken their place. This 
centralisation in the highest sphere was much in evidence in Lord Curzon’s 
‘time who created several posts of Directors-General and heads of Imperial 
Departments. It was long, however, before the tyranny of departments came 
to be felt and complained against. But the tyranny of centralisation does not 
end there. ‘The Viceroy, controlling through the Directors-General.the ad minis- 
tration in the remotest corners of the different provinces, is himself.a victim 
to this centralisation and we recall to our mind in this connection the words of 
Mr. A. O. Hume in bis letter to the Pioneer on the suvject of Local Self- 
Government in India, He says:—-‘ Do you suppose that a Viceroy is now-a- 
days an autocrat? One who can say Si¢ colo, Sic jubeo? On the contrary, 
never was any poor mortal loaded with similar terrible responsibilities, lettered to 
an equa) degree by the network of pre-existing circumstances in which he finds 
himseif suddenly plunged on bis appointment. It was not aiwaysso. ‘Thirty- 
five years ago, this network, to a Governor General like Lord Dalhousie, was 
but a silken veil, severed in a moment by the sword of regolution, but now the 
strands have stiffened into the best iron wire rope. Gulliver bound by the 
Lilliputians is now the fittest symbol of a Viceroy. Every Department, every 
Subordinate Department has a cord on him somewhere; the hydra-headed 
India Office has wound its cables round him in snaky folds till he stands an 
Oflicial Jacoon, and one single resolute Member of Council at home suffices to 
trustrate all his best considered plans even when these are backed by the 
concurrence of every high official in India.’ Now this is not to be interpreted 
as a plea for the total negation of all control of each subordinate part of the 
official machinery by the one higher up. But the argument for decentralisation 
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ed entirely on the demand for a better sense of proportion 
the ,natare o "tbe eabieo matter of administration ani the degree of 
mdence which each subordinate rung of the official ladder has to maintain. 
rds the higher, ..... The aim of the movement for decentralisation is, or at 
ast, ought to be, to find a golden mean which will represent or ensure an exact 
ging between the functions, powers and imyportunce of the different parts 
of the polity, when judged by a superior sense of proportion. ‘The present 
movement for decentralisation has arisen out of the complaint of the subordinate 
officer who thinks he suffers in point of importance from exnessive centralisa- 
tion. He thinks. he is slighted, made a maid-of-all-work, and yet has no power 
or patronage to support hig position. He may inspire some fear, but can instil 
no Jove for himself; for he can do no good to any one. ‘ The local kingship of 
the Collector, ¢.g., has suffered much diminution by its subordination to the 
Divisional Commissioner whose interposition necessarily destroys the old rough 
and ready system of District independence. Between pressure from above, 
represented by the centralised authority of the Secretariat, pressure sidewise 
from the many district heads of co-ordinate authorities, responsible, each to its 
departmental chief, and pressure from below represented by the rural and 
urban boards, the Collector’s authority and power of initiation of control and of 
benevolent despotism may almost he said to have been extinguished for all 
practical purposes, even in the single department of land revenue still left to 
his independent charge. The fiction that the Collector is still all powerful for 
good or evilis kept up in outward appearance, but his general plea of non 
possumus is so often urged to the disappointment of those who seek his help, 
that it. is not likely sucha hollow fiction will survive long without being 
rudely unmasked.’ One can appreciate the feelings of the Collectors at the 
loss of their powers, which were great at one time. But shall we not call upon 
the Collectors in our turn to look at the subject of decentralisation from our - 
point of view and sympathise with us, the representatives of the non-official 
public, in our feelings when we complain that we have been deprived 
completely of all participation in the administration of our affairs? The Col- 
lector, though shorn of powers, is yet powerful enough when compared with the 
people and in relation to them. But what about the people who have no 
powers of any kind, who can practically apply to no one except the Collector 
for the redressof their grievances, and whose chances of success in appeal 
against the Collector himself diminish in direct proportion as they approach 
the higher authorities? It may be true that the Collector himself requires 
to be rehabilitated in his old position as far as may be possible ; but it is, if 
anything, still more imperatively necessary that the decentralisation to come 
should take the form of creation of opportunities for the representatives of the 
educated classes as well as the masses to share in the counsels and to control the 
decrees of the officials in the different ranks of the official hierarchy.’ 


. 12, We beg to bring the following facts to the notice of the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission :—When British rule was first intro- 
duced into this country, the laws made by our rulers 
were just. But this state of things did not last long. 
As peace was established throughout the country, land assessments were enhanc- 
ed, and the Income-T'ax and the Salt-tax were imposed. ‘Lhe Law Courts also 
began to wring money from the people. The Municipalities and Local Boards, 
though maintained at public expense, were turned against the people. Lhe 
Forest and the Abkiri Departments and an indiscriminate application of 
the principles of Free Trade brought the people to the verge of ruin. Thus 
the people have come to think that it is the British legislators that have brought 
ruin upon them and eprived them of the means of subsistence. ‘This is the 
principal cause of thé present unrest amongst the people. 


Arunodaya (105), = Ist 
Mar. 


13. To-morrow the Decentralisation Commission commences its sittings in 


P ; Bombay. Of the twenty-six witnesses that are going 
ware Bes he paar a to be examined by it, only six are non-official and 
before the Decentralisation Of these even, one isa European and two are retired 
Commission in Bombay. Government servants. ‘This leaves only three in- 

Sinj Vartamin (30), 4th dependent witnesses to represent the whole Presidency. 
Mar. This is indeed very deplorable. Is the Bombay 
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Presidency so lacking in public spirit? Was Surat not in 4 position to send 
out a single representative? Mr, Dutt has told us that India will be greatly 
benefitted by the recommendations that will be made by the Commission, In 
view of the above pronouncement, it is imperatively a that the public 


leaders should volunteer in large numbers to give free expression to their views. © 


We would have wished that one or two leading citizens of Bombay had come 
forward to give their evidence before the Commission. 


*14. “It isnot to the credit of the Presidency that only five private 
Gaiectia Pech C7). Oth gentlemen should have come forward to give evidence. 
ta ee (27), St) “But there is consolation in the fact that among these 
‘ five were such men as Mr. Tilak, the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale and Rao Bahadur Joshi, that silent but erudite student ®f Indian 
politics and economics. With the evidence of these three truly representative 
men before them, every shade of public opinion will be before the Commission, 
and anything not put forth by this able trinity may be taken to be worth no 
consideration. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s statement is lucid, manly and 
sums up the people’s case in the best manner possible under the circumstances. 
It will he seen that he neither begs for Mr, Morley’s famous ‘ Moon’ nor does 
he favour the insipid and ‘ heartless, lifeless and soulless’ proposals for reform 
which are being tinkered by Mr. Morley and Lord Minto.” | 


15. ‘The representation submitted by the Bombay Presidency Association . 


to the local Government on the subject of the expan- 
nn Se mee sion of Legislative Councils in India is a weighty 
Council reforms eubtnitted to Pronouncement worthy of the best traditions of this 


Government by the Bombay body oo eees .«« The Association is pledged to the high 
Presidency Association. principle of a strietly constitutional fight for our 


Oriental Review (11), 4th 4 . wes, “eg i a 
Mar;  AbAber-o-Soadadger rights and liberties—a principle which is formulated 


(i9), 5th Mar., Eng. cole. into a creed for the Convention of the Moderates, We 

think, therefore, that the views of such a body, so 
thoroughly representative of the party called by Mr. Morley the party of 
Moderates, must be given serious consideration by the Government of 
lndia and by His Majesty’s Secretary of State. The Council of the 
Assoviation criticises every item of the so-called reforms proposed in the 
circular letter of Sir Harold Stuart. The Imperial Advisory Council is 
condemned io all quarters, This is not to be surprised at, considering that 
its proposed formation is diametrically opposed to some of the leading constitu- 
tional principles which we have been taught to associate with the British Rule. 
Its chief object is declared by Government to seek free and close consultation 
with those qualified to advise in all ranks of society upon various 
administrative measures and proposals. For this purpose Indian ruling chiefs 
and territorial magnates are to be appointed to this Council which 
will receive no legislative recognition and will not be vested with formal 
powers of any sort. The Council of the Association well says that these ruling 
ehiefs and magnates have no interests in common with those of the masses, 
They are again mostly uneducated and in some cases where they have 
received education are so subservient tothe powers-that-be that. it is useless 
to hope for any true expression of public opinion from them,......... The 
plausible pretext for the introduction of such Councils into the Legislative 
machinery of the Government of India is that it will be in accordance with the 
‘best traditions of oriental policy, This desire to revert to the old policy 
shows the baneful influences of Imperialism which cannot brook to face the 
free opinions of a people and so hides its tactics and machinations beneath the 
mask of falsely assumed names. ‘The flutter into which the better minds of 
the country were thrown by such a pronouncement on the part of the rulers 
of this land was.to a great extent subsided by the repent unmistakable 
declaration at Arbroath oy Mr. Morley:~—‘ We are representatives not of 
oriental civilization but of Western civilization, its methods, its principles and 
its practice.” ‘The Council well says that this is the lesson which India has 
learnt and the policy which Inuia has been taught to appreciate and to accept 
{rom its earliest connection with British authority, and the Council feels sure 
that. any departure therefrom and any attempt to slide back to oriental 


traditions at this late hour would only tend to disturb the public mind 
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ent, While ‘the Council- thus unreservedly 
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mons the schenie of l’ Advisory Coyincils, it ‘is in favour of 

| ia ace district ¢ 'rovincial Advisory Councils which ‘with due ath for giving 

oe lf  Cleot to ‘their advice and opinions may: be regarded hopefully and may 

+.» yeasonably ‘be expected to render’ excellent service both: to Government 
og A os A ee 8 we et | ' i. 4a > és 

a gud the sessseese’ The Council ‘rightly insists on the great impor- 


- tance of the elective principle, the introduction of which into the sphere 
of Indian administration was urged by. Mr. Gladstone: during the debate 
on the Council Bill of 1892. Unfortunately this salutary principle is 
being lost sight of by our Indian administrators, who have begun to show a 
-marked preference for the principle of nomination everywhere, This system 
of nomination, if adhered to, will result in the degradation ‘both of the rulers 
and the ruled as it will lead to subservience and sycophancy on the one side and 
to bureaucratic tyranny on the other. ‘This elective principle has fallen into bad 
graces with the Government mainly because of the so-called preponderance of 
lawyers and Hindusin the Legislative Councils.: That these classes are not 
working for selfish ends but for the good of the whole Indian nation at large is 
obvious to everyone except to those whose vision is blinded by prejudice and 
antipathy. Both of these are actuated by the best of motives. ‘That they pre- 
ponderate in the Councils is not due to their furthering the claims of their own 
party at the expense of the rightful claims of the members of other classes 
*but to their own intellectual capacities. Muhammadans and Parsis are 
returned freely by electorates where the Hindus have got a great majority. 
The principle actually followed in all such cases is not that of class or sect 
prejudice, as some would have it, but that of voting for those who have got the 
good of the country at heart, The people of India have to a great extent 
learnt to submerge merely sectional interests beneath the wider interests of 
the nation. To charge the whole of the educated class with party feelings aad 
sectional bigotry because of the faults of a few here and a few there is not 
real statesmanship. The good both of the rulers and the ruled lies in mutual 
good feelings between all the classes and creeds.”* [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
writes :—" We congratulate the Bombay Presidency Association on the memorial 
they have presented to the authorities on the proposed Council Reforms. It is 
co @ singularly able document replete with sound arguments supporting the pro- 
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sals and criticisms advanced by the Council of the Association. We doubt 
if Government will have before them a representation of the legitimate aspira- 
i tions of the educated classes more sober aad weighty than that of the Presi- 
+ dency Association. The language, we may add, is choice, and the spirit 
| running through the document eminently conciliatory and reasonable.” } 
! 


16, The terrible famine just now raging in Northern India naturally 
rae leads one to reflect on the present situation. 

' = stalention - to India’s condition is like that of a consumptive 
aie “_ooee* patient who grows worse with the least change 
Bhéta (119), 1st Mar. In diet or weather. The fell disease of alien domina- 
tion has so utterly undermined the prosperity of the 

country that the least unfavourable circumstances are sufficient to bring 
i the country perilously near a catastrophe. ‘he only sovereign remedy for 
a restoring India to its pristine vigour lies in destroying the worm of dependence 
| which has been gnawing at its vitals for over a hundred years. So lang 
as this worm remains undestroyed the nation will go on sinking deeper and 

a - deeper until complete ruin overtakes it in the end. Plague has claimed a 
= heavy toll of half a crore of people. during the last ten years. All these 
4 ple have died in vain, for if even a thousandth part of them had been 


44 spared to devote their lives to the service of their country, what a change 
.f would have come over its condition? But that was not to be. We have 
if fallen on evil days. In the eighteenth century when our stars were in the 
| ascendant, we made short work of our enemies and overran the whole of 
a India. But now everything has changed, and we must perforce sit with 


" folded hands until the advent of better times. Famine, too, has levied a heavy 
= ransom from us during the last decade, and if measures are not promptly taken 
— to prevent its constant visitation, an appalling catastrophe is sure to befall the 
| country. These famines are due to the heavy financial drain to which the 


25 


country has been subjected. ‘This drain can only be stopped by the 
establishment of swardjya. Butso long as swardjya is not achieved, subsidiary 
means must be resorted to. With a view, therefore, to ameliorate the condition 
of the famine-stricken grain funds should be opened and contributions of 
handfuls of grain invited thereto. It is with this object that the muth- 
 Shardé organisation has been started in Poona and volunteers are going about 

the town every Sunday on a begging expedition to secure the necessary 
help for Lala Lajpatrai’s famine fund. iat ee 


17. ‘‘A good many interested homilies have been based upon the pro- 


ceedings of the Pubna Conference. That Conference, 


Alleged hollowness of the %2 our opinion, was a patched-up affair without 
rapprochement between the an abiding basis of true unity and concord. It 
Extremists and Moderates in jg no secret that the strings were pulled from 
a eeeer été (25), 8th Mar, D@bind by well-known wire-pullers who have ‘for 
ie less Gujarat (73), 1s¢ the moment succeeded in restraining the enthusiasm 
Mar. of some of the Bengali Extremists through the 

Agency of special emissaries........... We warn 
our countrymen against allowing themselves to be entrapped into any 
deep-luid snare. We are ourselves for unity, but not at the sacrifice of 
principles or of the Congress movement. We entirely appreciate and even 
sympathise with the desire expressed in many quarters that a permanent 
split should, if possible, be avoided and cordial ¢o-operation secured on the 
part of all, though they might differ in political principles. As an abstract 
proposition, this sounds very plausible on paper. But the practical difficulties 
in the way of giving eff-ct to the interested sermons that are now being 
delivered by certain publicists are sufficiently grave. What disastrous conse- 
quences, conflicting principles and divergent methods produced at Surat is now 
a matter of history. The same difficulties are bound to recur unless contro- 
versial matters are religiously put aside with common consent, or the 
dissentients come to a settlement and accept a common plattorm. The 
majority of Congressmen have already done this, and those publicists who used 
to vaupt in season and out of season that the whole country was on their side 
discovered to their bitter disappointment that the féremost Congress leaders 
and the majority of Congressmen were of a different opinion. Many Muham- 
madans are in favour of the creed of the Convention and so are many Parsis. 
Would it be statesmanship to give it up for the sake of conciliating a handful 
of rowdy - irreconciliables ? ‘here can be only one answer to this question. 
Abandonment of the creed of the Convention would be productive of general 
confusion and disruption, and prove highly disastrous to the cause of the 
Congress, Will the Congress strive to secure the sympathy of the Muhammadan 
community on its side or will it allow their sympathy to be alienated ?.....,... 
We cannot understand the question of unity in a circumscribed sense, 
We must all seek to comprehend it with reference to the whole country 
and to the various races and creeds that compose the Indian people.’ 
[The Gujardt writes:—Differences of opinion between individuals should 
not be allowed to come in the way of national regeneration. It is now time 
for the two parties to consider whether there is any cause for a split between 
them. ‘To break out into factions will not help the national cause. What- 
ever the differences we should unite ourselves together by the common tie 


of love for the mother country. The best test of a man’s patriotism is his 


ability to evolve harmony out of discord, ‘The one thing which all aim at is 


the regeneration of the country. This being so, there should be no difficulty. 


in the way of union, For really speaking, swardjya or independence or 
whatever other name you call it by is an idéal far removed from us, and it is too 
early yet for us to begin speculating about its true nature. Lt should be safficient 
for us at present to know that it is the haven which we all have in view. . As 
Mr. Sweeney truly remarks, to fight over the question of the distinction between 
swardjya and independence is like the fight over the question who shall pay 
for the motors when neither party has the wherewithal to pay the tram fare. 
Let our leaders, therefore, give up wrangling about the ultimate goal, unite 
and labour together and leave the result to time. } 
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asa whole, Boys at the same time. the M | take care to remember 
that it was the activity of the Extremists mately secured the rights and 
ays of both may be different, 
me, they must oo-operate with each other. We do admit 
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a to their side in course of time. They only want to have the liberty of 
i . expounding their views without restriction of any hard and fast “ creed” and 
ae to see the deliberations of the Congress governed by majorities, Rules of Parlia- 
} ment should always guide its procedure, and to thisthe Hxtremists should have 
+ no objection. Let each party have the fullest liberty to place before the people 
4 its own opinions, and let both of them join together for carrying on the work 
of the Congress. This will heal up the split in no time. 


fr. | 
a 7 19, ‘The shaking of friendly hands at Pubna, the numerous newspaper 
2 ) es articles and correspondence that has appeared in the 
ee Patriot (12), 29th Feb. press and the choice of the Honourable Mr. Daiji 
g _ Abaji Khare, an avowed Moderate, but in the confidence of Mr. ‘lilak, as 
‘e wesident of the ensuing Dbulia Conference, gave birth to hopes that both the 
a oderate and Radical sections would join hands and work shoulder to 
| shoulder in the common cause of the country. The disquieting news, 
at however, served out this week from the office of the Oriental Review 
: (vide perdgraph 19 of Weekly Report No. 9 cf 1908) -has scattered 
- | these hopes to the winds........... In the absence of a definite pronouncement 
-.. from Sir P. M. Mehta, the recognised leader of the Moderates, the general 
j a public eannot believe that the Moderates of India now want to go behind 
| the aim, object or, as they stated, the creed to which no less than a thousand 
— delegates to the Surat Congress solemnly subscribed in their National Conven- 
a | tion........... This goal, this creed, the Moderates cannot give up merely 


i= at a mandate from an organ or a man, however great hz: may be, It can 


only be ‘done ina National Convention again, Till that is done, the goal 
stands where it is fixed, and the oreed remains as it is formulated.......... ° 
We shall now proceed to consider whether the Congress has committed a 


bkunder in fixing a goal, and whether that goal or creed is impossible to attain. 


sees ges The Ortental Review admits that the ideal of self-government is an — 
excellent ideal. Then why should we not make heroulean efforts and be 
prepared to undergo any sacrifices for the attainment of that ideal. To give — 
up an ideal which is acknowledged to be an excellent one, but which has been 


found on examination not very easy of attainment, smacks of cowardice.......... 
In the present circumstances of India there is absence of all popular control 
over the affairs of the State, As long as this state continues, no goal is likely 
to be reached. ......... It may take years, a generation or two, possibly a 


century to reach that goal, or it may be. attained in a very short time. In this © 


matter, we cannot play the prophet like our contemporary and say that it 


cannot be attained within a generation or two.......... It is ridiculous to 
prognosticate the future. Hence we declare that the goal is not im-. 


possible to reach, however impossible it may seem in the present circumstances. 


sabiaieea But the glory lies in the struggle for the prize, and not in the prize ~ 


itself. The prize which the Moderates and the Kadicals of India have 


ostensibly set their hearts upon is awardjya or self-government. Thoy have — 
subscribed to it in a National Congress, a National Conference, and in 


a National Convention. This is the one great principle which the 


Indians of all shades of opinion have always before their mind’s eye. 


In re-uniting we do not foresee the necessity of any sacrifice of this 


great principle.......... There cannot be a sliding back now. If at all — 


there is to be any, it shall be in a solemn National Convention and not 
in the columns of anewspaper. Itisto be seen how many dozen conventionalists 


remain loyal to the Moderate section on the day on which they proclaim the © 


three aims declared by the Oriental Review as the creed of the Convention. 


If the Moderates give an imprimatur to these aims as their final goal, then we — 


must admit that a unity is not possible.......... We readily concede that the 
methods of the two sections are widely divergent.... ..... Our contemporary 
says too much, more than he is warranted to, when he says that one of the 


methods of the Radicals is rebellion against the British ray, Which of the two | 


systems will be subsequently adopted by the country at large the future history 
of India can alone prove. Why should the Moderates refuse to unite with the 
Radicals?. Let the question of methods be fought over in the Congress and 
let an overwhelming majority of our countrymen determine the point. If a 
very large section of the delegates prefers the methods of the Radicals, the 
Congress of the country will adopt them. In that case those who do not like 
the idea may either yield to the majority or secede from the Congress and 
start a new organisation of their own.......... We do not see that there is such 
a radica! difference in the principles or even the methods of the two parties as 
to prevent a reunion. We are, therefore, inclined to the conclusion that a 
unity is not impossible, if there is a real will to unite. If the Moderates want 
to be uncompromising, in order to rally round the standard of the bureaucrats, 
there is no need for a ‘union of the two parties.” 


*20,. “Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt has given his views to a representative | 


ee ee of the Dnydan Prakdsh on the split that took place at 
the “split in the Congress Surat and asto the line of action that should be 


Camp. adopted in future. He observes that the split was 
Gujar@it (25), 8th Mur. inevitable owing to radical differences between the 
Eng. cols. _creed of the Extremists and that of the Moderates. 


He does not believe in a patched-up concord, and holds that so long as common 
principles and beliefs are not accepted by both the parties, it would be better 
for them to work independently of one another instead of trying to make a 
deceptive show of a united front. He thinks that it has become necessary in 
view of past experience to declare our goal and the methods of realising that 


goal. That will prevent misdirected efforts and fruitless controversies, Once 


our goal, methods and programme are made known, our future course will be 
oon 2415—7 | 
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| Unmiecessary obstacles, There is no chance, in his opinion, of the two. 


ni to an agreement as to their fundamental principles at least at 


nis st as eof the controversy, ani as a Moderate, he is in favour of adhering 
o the ereed of the Surat Convention, He is emphatic in giving his opinion 
that it would be suicidal for the Moderates to give up their creed.’ As our 
Pei saders are. well aware, we have ourselves taken up this very position, and. we 
a are glad our views have received independent confirmation at the hands of a 
wes veteran and distinguished Congressman like Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt.” 


21. “ Being on the Decentralisation pgoepey ~. red C. pit nay to 
oC | be again cultivating the art of thinking and speaking 
Bin or wg ens + + 4 like an Anglo-Indian official. When the whole of 
Cc, pet van ie me Bengal and for the matter of nm the whole of India 
fahratta (¥), ist Mar.; ig dissatisfied with Mr. Morley’s proposed reforms, 
ne eenener cop oem sand and when the memory of the high-handed and 
wholly unwarranted doings of. the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India is still fresh in the minds of the people, Mr. Dutt would have us believe 
that Mr. Morley is a true friend of India, «ven so great an Englishman as 
Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace has openly declared that Mr. Morley has played 
fast and loose with the old traditions of English Liberalism.......... If we were 
y to act on the principle of unquestioning belief, we would fain wish that Mr. 
a. Morley were as true a friend of India as Mr. Dutt declares him to be. But un-— 
if fortunately for us the days of blind faith in authority are gone. All Indian 
4 politicians and publicists may not be as much in the confidence of Mr. Morley 
as Mr. R. C. Dutt evidently seems to be.......... But we need not necessarily 
guide ourselves by what Mr. R. C, Dutt thinks of Mr. Morley. We have eyes 
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tosee and ears to hear and a reasoning faculty by means of which we 
can discriminate between a friendly and an unfriendly Secretary «f State. 
: Mr. Morley’s words and actions are before us like an open book which he who 
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ee 


runs may read,........So far as these are concerned, we think, it will 
be a travesty of ordinary language to say that there can be no truer friend 
of. India than Mr. Morley. If men are to be judged by their actions and not 
by their intentions, we make bold to say that many statesmen who have preceded 
Mr. Morley as Secretaries of State for India were greater friends of this country 

t than Mr. Dutt’s idol. Even Lord George Hamilton, though he never claimed 
\ to be a special friend of India, never caused so much mischief and injury to 
.) Indian interests as the present Secretary of State. We must bear in mind that 
the sentiments to which Mr. Dutt gave expression were the sentiments of an 
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ia honoured guest at a garden party. If they were intended merely to serve the 
1 : purpose of the inane and vapid utterances of an honoured guest we need not take 
— them seriously. But as Mr. Dutt’s words have been diligently wired over the 
4) whole country and have been given undue prominence by Anglo-Indian publi- 
fa cists we have been obliged to point out how hollow and meaningless they really 
i are.” [The Indian Spectator, on the other hand, writes :—“ Mr. R. C. Dutt has 


suddenly fallen in the estimation of some of his countrymen, because he had 
the temerity to maintain the other day at Lucknow that india had no truer 
or greater friends than Mr. Morley and Lord Minto, in spite of all that had 
" been said or written to the contrary. So strong and outspokena dissent from 
‘g the opinion prevailing in certain quarters was not expected trom one of the 
i cliosen of the people. It had confidently been asserted that’ Mr. Morley’s 
choice of two Indian Members for his Council had not fallen upon true 
representatives of the people, and that Mr. Dutt’s appointment would have 
been more acceptable to the three hundred millions of His Mayjesty’s subjects. 
And now for him to have taken the side of the officials, in the teeth of the 
a condemnation of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy and the provincial 
rulers by so many of his countrymen—that could only show that the Kates had 
= uvaccountably decided to throw overboard the party devoted to ‘their country’s 
. cause. We, however, congratulate Mr, Dutt as much upon the courage dis- 
-. played by him in rebuking the irreconcilables as cn his perception of the 
ee broad-mindedness and moderation in dealing with the situation displayed 
i by Mr. Morley and Lord Minto.’’] 


27 

‘» 22, As Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal has suffered severe punishment in bis’ 
. ' hold festive ttempt to give effect to a noble principle, it : is 
Pe. rser ag Sdaieee of our duty to honour such a persecuted patriot. In’ 


Mr. Bepin C. Pal’s release. © honouring Mr. Pal we would be but commemorating 
Kél (125), 6th Mar. ; Bhala the example’ he has set, and such occasions would help 


(ey ee to impress the Nationalist principles on the minds of 
the yeople. The other Presidencies should; therefore, follow the example of 
Bengal and Madras which are going to observe the day of the release of 
Mr. Pal asa galaday. [The Bhdla writes:—Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, whose 
name has become a household word throughout India owing to his courageous 
refusal to take part in the prosecution of the Bande Mdtaram, isto he released 
from jail on the 9th March, which day the Bengalees mean to observe as a day 
of rejoicings, As Mr. ‘Pal is the leader not of the Bengalees alone. but of the 
whole of India, we trust that our countrymen of Mahdrashtra, too, will show 
their appreciation of his services by having illuminations on that day through- 
out the country. ] 


23. ‘There are certain moments when a man does not know whither he 
should be glad or sorry. The news of the appoint- 

_ se an, ment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, our popular Chief. 
Po hopping gr wate Justice, to the India Office, will place the people of 
Council. Bombay ina similar predicament. A man of ster- 
Benj Vartaman (36), 29th Jing worth and true British spirit of independence 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- ike Sir Lawrence is sure to exercise a great influence 
Jamshed (29), 2nd Mar., Eng. ; grea | 
cols. ; Indian Spectator (5), in Mr. Morley’s sanctum........ Butatthe same time 
7th Mar.; °Pérsi (33), 8th there will bea keen sense of disappointment at the idea 
Mar., Eng. cols. that the High Court will lose a learned, upright and, 
what wemay call,a ‘strong’ Judge. It is not mere - 

ability that enables a Chief Justice to influence and inspire, not only the. 
immediate environments of the High Court, but the whole Judicial service. 
onssieitibiie The Bombay High Court has remained, like Czsar’s wife, above 
suspicion, in the troublous times through which the whole country is 
passing. The credit for such a wholesome state of affairs must undoubtedly. 
be given to Sir Lawrence Jenkins........... All the various sections of society 
of this truly cosmopolitan city will miss Sir Lawrence and Lady Jenkins, 
who have ever been the most hospitable and genial of hosts and the most 
welcome of guests......... . We trust that after leaving these shores, they 
will continue to think of this country, not as the ‘ Land of Regrets,’ but as 
the ‘Land of Sweet Memories’, and do all they cau for her advancement 
from their island home where we. wish them a long and happy life.” [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain. The Indian Spectator writes :— 
“The translation of our worthy Chief Justice to the Secretary of State’s 
Council is viewed with something like disappointment especially in Calcutta, 
where Sir L. Jenkins would have been welcomed back with open arms. But it 


cannot be denied that the India Office stood in need of an independent worker . 


- with a thoroughly judicial mind. And in sparing Sir Lawrence for this work 
India may be said to have given a hostage for her own good government and 
the welfare of her people. Next only to the new Governor, who seems to have 
taken the hearts of the Bombay public by storm, Sir L. Jenkins is our most 
popular officer and citizen. He goes to Whitehall in the prime of life, and 
may be trusted to fight many a gallant battle on behalf of the branch of the 
public service which he leaves much the weaker by his premature retirement, 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins will leave India with the reputation of an ideal Judge 
and an ideal Chief Justice. His fame is not confined to Bombay: in other 
Presidencies, the lawyers conversant with his judgments are of opinion that he 
excels any other living Judge in India in his grasp of legal principles.” ‘The 
Parsi writes: —“‘ Sir Lawrence Jenkins has always acted up to the highest 
standards of a good tradition. His learning and versatility were remarkable, 
and: his judgments were wlways sound, logical and broad-minded. He 
had an extraordinary grasp of the principles of Hindu law. The subordinate 
Courts were a subject of serious attention during his Chief Justiceship and 
Sir Lawrence did much to render them more efficient, But though his influ- 
ence may last long and the effect of his judgments be far-reaching, it is by the 
position which they held in society that Sir Lawrence and Lady Jenkins will be 
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aber ite Dakin: That -6pprobridus: ‘Word ‘ alooftiess’ was. one 
Ver: yplied to them »:they were accessible, courteous and affable to 
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24. “ As much by his legal acumen, and great judicial lore, as by his. 
unfailing courtesy, Sir Lawrence Jenkins has not 

_®Kaisor-i-Hind (80), 8th only maintained the reputation of the Bombay High 
¢ at., a> cols. ; bn fare Court, but enhanced it till the whole community has 
Findus Donel (1m) 40 come to look upon him as a Daniel come to justice.. 
Mar. | He ‘has done exceedingly well to bring the Bar, 


specially the Indian section of it, into closer unity and, 


| ERNE with the Bench, and toimprove the internal administration of the 


Court which had for some years before been showing signs of laxity and defiance 
to the orders prescribed for its own efficiency... ...... The fact that Sir Law-_ 
rence had caused the High Court rules to be elaborately revised was indeed an 
illustration of his great thoroughness in matters of judicial administration........ 
Such a personage Bombay is about to miss very soon, Our citizens greatly 

regret his somewhat premature retirement. Moreover, they are highly 
ertiid to know that he is being translated toa more serene sphere where 

is activity is certain to find wider and more satisfactory scope..........° 
In Sir Lawrence Jenkins we shall have in the India Council a sympathetic and 
exceedingly discreet friend of the Indians, Going as he does to the Council at 
this eventful juncture, we are confident that his information, knowledge and 
experience, unmarred by prejudices, will be of invaluable service to the 
Secretary of State, His will be a power and influence for what is really good 
for India and the Indians. Free from the bias of interested officialism, and 
sound in his own views on Indian problems from the standpoint of an impartial 
observer, the light: which Sir Lawrence will be able to throw on manya 
burning Indian problem will be of the utmost utility to the Secretary of State.. 
In-his case it might be unhesitatingly observed that he has most ‘intimately 
known the ruled, so that his experience of official and non-official India is 
UNIQUE. ...... +0 We are, therefore, rejoiced at the transference of our esteemed 
Chief Justice to the India Council,......... We bid Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
God-speed in his higher and nobler mission.” (The Bombay Samdchdr writes :— 
It is no exaggeration to say that the appointment of Sir L. Jenkins has been 
received by the Indian public with mixed feelings of joy and regret. Sir 
Lawrence has impressed them not only as a profound and a distinguished 
lawyer but as an independent and upright Judge, He had a very high sense 
of the duties of his high office, He sympathised with the political aspirations 
of the Indians and never hesitated to deprecate the attitude of those narrow- 
minded Anglo-Indians who viewed our political leaders with eyes of hostility. 
We congratulate Mr. Morley, for having secured him for bis Council, But 
the Bombay High Court has suffered a great loss by his transfer and 
so we would urge the apppointment in his place of a first class lawyer 
from England, possessing exalted ideas about the dignity and independence 
of the High Court. The Hindu Punch, on the other hand, writes :—Many 
learned fools amongst us have been overjoyed to see Sir Lawrence Jenkins. 
appointed to a seat in the India Council. But we fail to understand what 
there is in the appointment that should gladden our hearts. Some are 
hopeful of great good to India resulting from the selection, but has any 
Englishman sitting in this Council ever “worked for the good of Indians? 
Why should we then be so very sanguine in this particular case? No English- 
man can do us any good; we alone must achieve our own ideal. | 


25. The resolutions passed at the special meeting of the City Improvement 

; Trust convened last Tuesday to consider the Govern- 

Criticism of the viewsof mentscheme for the expansion of the City of Bombay, 
pon, ty, Ahn. eh espe although not entirely satisfactory, are characterised 
prtnge yee City of aston by greater wisdom than the scheme itself, especially 
Bombay Saméchér (66), in view of the composition of the Trust. In the reply 
Sth Mar. drafted by the Trust the first place has been given to 


the question of the Back Bay reclamation and the 


4 


the: w reasonable, and. we hope that Government will accept them, 
At the same time, it is to be regretted that Mr. Wacha’s motion 
to include in the reply an expression of the public opinion that in 
view of the shutting cut of pure air from the Fort brought about by the 
erection of new buildings on Hornby Road, the question of reclaiming the 
Back Bay be shelved for ever, was not accepted by the Trustees, The ques- 
tion of cost raised by the Honourabie Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla is of great 
importance and draws the attention of the Bombay public to a very 
serious duty. Thescheme now under consideration is intimately connected 
with their future well-being and moreover the major portion of the cost will 
have to be borne by them. They should, therefore, move in the matter before 
it is too Jate. They cannot rely upon the Bombay Corporation to do the 
needful in the matter in view of its present composition. They should, 
therefore, call a public meeting and give Government an opportunity of learning 
their views. With regard to the question of dividing the city into three areas, 
to be inhabited respectively by the upper, the middle and the lower classes, the 
attitude adopted in its favour by the Trust is indeed deplorable. ‘lo reserve 
the right of dwelling on reclamations made at public expense exclusively to the 
upper class is extremely unfair. They would call upon the public to raise their 
voice against this also and not to rely upon the Corporation, Although the 
views of the ‘I'rust on the question of the excision of the railway line between 
Grant Road and Colaba are conceived in a more liberal spirit than those of the 
Chamber of Commerce yet they cannot command our entire approval. The 
recommendations to terminate the railway line at Church Gate, and to compel 
the long distance passengers to fall back upon the Victoria ‘lerminus is likely 
to inconvertience the public. To think that the electric tramway would fully 
supply the place of the railway is foolish. r 


26. “Sir George Clarke being a careful student of Indian public opinion, 
| it is hardly necessary for us to bespeak His 
Comments on Mr. Bomanji_ Excellency’s attention to the cogent and weightv 
Petit’s speech at the Bombay syeech made by Mr, Bomanji Petit at the Mill-owners’ 
Mill-owners’ Association on ae ’ : : : 
the question of the excision of Association, deprecating the proposal to dispense with 
the railway line between the B. B.& C. I. Railway south of Grant Road Station. 
Grant Road and Colaba. There is no doubt that Indian public feeling is 
hp aa a a weueal os ttre strongly opposed to the summary withdrawal of a 
(66) rt” convenience, the absence of which is to many practi- 
z cally unthinkable. Strong as the feeling is, it will 
ow incandescent if it turns out that the object of the suggested piece of 
vandalism is merely to provide room for the residences of the wealthy, who can 
afford to live at a distance from their place of business while the 
poor and middle classes cannot. There is no question of sentiment 
here: it is a substantial question of time and money. Mr. Bomanji has 
looked at the proposal trom all points of view, and his judgment is based upon 
an intimate knowledgo of the needs of the Indian public. The Improvement 
Trust is practically of the same opinion as the Mill-owners’ Association ; and 
we have no doubt the Municipal Corporation, too, will agree that the removal 
of the railway cannot be decided upon with alight heart. If there be other 
means of meeting the convenience of the public which involve no serious waste 
of the time of businessmen and injury to the pockets of the poor, let those 
means be provided first, and let their efficacy be tested: it will then be time to 
consider whether the railway can be dispensed with.” [The Bombay Samdchar 
also writes in a somewhat similar strain. | : 


27. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is meant to insure some 

; privileges toa particular class of people and as such 

Alleged hardships under js a source of great injustice to others. ‘Chere was 
Lol ogg Agriculturists no necessity of extending the field of its operations 
Dnyan Prakésh (42), 6th Without reference to local conditions. Ryots take an 
reset undue advantage of its provisions and judges misuse 
them. Even those who can pay off their debts all 

at once are given instalments only because they are agriculturists, ‘Ihe ryots 


have lost all their credit, and no transaction is now possible without a regular 
con 2415—8 


| | : 
ceremprant of Trombay. The views expressed in this .connection are om 
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ad‘ The proper method ‘of 
mel wert the cou on of the ‘tyot was.to start Co-operative 
adv: nats to the ‘ryots’ money on low interest. Government 
ong end though they have now started Co-operative Societies. 
bt that the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is ruinous to the 

of the administration. 


ay Mr. Orr's endeavours in Ahmednagar to make the iti acquainted 
‘sii with improved* methods of agriculture should be fol- 
“Setun Mhesep lowed in othor districts also. gricultural exhibi- 
- one at Sangamner tions like the one held at Sangamner (Ahmednagar) 
(Bhmedoage in other are useful in bringing the results of the experiments 
istricte, :} a conducted on Government agricultural farms to the 
~ are Frakésh (42), 6th > otice of the ryots, who are sincerely desirous of using 
improved implements of agriculture if they can con- 
veniently do so. Instruction in such exhibitions should be obviously imparted 
in the vernacular, so that the ryots may have a clear view of the subject. Gov- 
ernment should also publish the lectures deiivered by agricultural experts. The 
Sangamner Agricultural Association forms a. useful link between the Agricul- 
tural Department and the agriculturists. ‘Taluka Sabhas in other districts 

should work on the lines of the “Sangamner Association. 


29, We notice that the new rules and regulations for the grant of licenses 
for liquor shops in Bombay have given rise to great 
Grievances of the constey dissatisfaction among the shop-keepers, and that they 
L. liquor shop-keepers in Bom- aye consequentiy started an association among them- 
E , Samachér (66), Selves to have the grievances redressed. Some of their 
| 5th Feb. complaints are legitimate while others are one-sided 
and selfish. Thus their allegation that the rule that 
q persons of 14 years of age or under should not be su pplied with liquor fixes too 
a high an upward age “limit is not likely to find public support, Their 
a x lbw that the lowering of the strength of liquor to be sold in Bombay 
City to the level of that in the mofussil would cause a decline in the 
rate of liquor is untenable. Thirdly, their objection against the rule re- 
quiring that the shops should be closed at 9-89 p.m. and their demand for 
the extension of the hours to midnight are equally unfelicitous, and we trust 
Government will not run counter to public opinion by acceding to them. ‘There 
are some demands on the other hand which are quite reasonable. They are quite 
right in protesting against the cutting down of the term of the licenses from 
nine years to one. Of course, Government have reserved to themselves the 
power of renewing a license once given for a further period of two years; 
but it would be better if they fix three years as the period for which all licenses 
should invariably run. Anotber suggestion of the shop- keepers which appears 
to be quite fair is that a Board consisting of 6 members, 3 to be appointed 
by Government and 3 by the Municipal Corporation, be established ; and that 
it should meet every six months, to decide the quesiions of the renewing or 
cancelling of old licenses and of the granting of new ones. ‘The decisions of this 
q Board, they demand, should be considered final or only alterable by the High 
ys. Court. This demand is really very reasonable and, if granted, would tend to 
ee. remove a substantial grievance. Finally, their demands that the shops be 
a not put up for auction, but be sold at prices to be fixed by Government for 
i each individual shop and that Government should frame rules tixing the 
ae punishments to be awarded for violations of the conditions of the licenses 
Be instead of leaving the award to the discretion of the officers cannot be lightly 
i passed over by Government. 


i 30. According to Mr. Kingsford’s dictum in his judgment in the Nava- 
BA Cicuasitn ty Mv. Kingo- shakti case all those that love independence must be 
+. ford’s judgment in the Nava- considered seditious, while those who like to be slaves 
shakti case. are alone loyal. But how many among the teeming 

oe Karnétak Vaibhav (100), millions of India are prepared to rot perpetually 
me 20th Feb. in the hell of slavery without entertaining the hope of 
Be achieving independence some day? If every man who dares entertain such 
Bee fe a an ambition is to be incarcerated, Government will have to lay out vast sums 
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of money in building prisons. There are only two ways to escape this con- 
tingency, viz, Government must either cease sending all lovers of indepen- 
dence to prison or our rulers should return to their own island. Which of the 
two alternatives are Government going to adopt ? 


31. Referring to the public meeting of the Goanese community in Bombay 
| held on the 23rd February 1908 for tle purpose 
“Abolition of medical inspec- of recording a vote of thanks to His Excellency 


= at the bundars in Bom- Gir George Clarke for. the abolition of harbour 
y) Anglc-Lusitano (52), medical inspection the O Anglo-Lusitano observes :— 
29th Feb. Here as well as in Goa, each successive Governor 


‘for years past has been asked to abolish a 
measure causing serious inconvenience and annoyance to the travelling 
public, and it is only the present Governor of Bombay and the present 
Governor General of Portuguese India who have shown that they have 
the couraye of their convictions and have looked to the interests of the 
people and set aside the views of those who advocated the retention of the 
inspection in their own interests. Both these administrators are, therefore, 
very popular. Sir George Clarke has within a few months of his assuming 
charge of the Government shown that he is a statesman of no mean order, 
Ever since his landing he seems to have made the plague an object of his: 
special study, and has adopted every means in his power to free us from the 
ravages of that fell disease. Wecan, therefore, confidertly say that the abolition 
of the medical inspection is due to his initiative. 


32. The Resolution of Government on the report on Sanitary Administra- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency is a model of what 
Sanitary administration guch resolutions ought to be. Government have there- 
of the Bombay Presidency. in impartially and without any reservations reviewed 
Bombuy Samachar (66), th . : ‘ 
7th Mar. e merits and defects of the several departmeatal 
agencies concerned. We are at one with the remarks 
made by Government about the defects in the system of birth registration 
in the Presidency and the large number of cases of still-born children. Both 
these are to be ascribed, among other deplorable causes, to the backward 
condition of education in the country, and they emphasise the necessity 
for the introduction of free and compulsory primary education, But in the. 
meanwhile the work of registering births can, in onr opinion, be better done if 
it is entrusted to astrologers, midwives and dheds, who might be. paid some 
remuneration icr doing this work. ‘The heavy mortality among children in 
the city of Bombay has been accounted for in the Resolution by the 
rapid increase in population and by the high prices of all the necessaries of 
life. We have, on former occasions, drawn the attention of Government to the 
dangers of overcrowding inthe city. For averting these dangers it is necessary 
that special arrangements should be made for the location of factories, the 
increasing number of which has, in a great measure, caused the congestion. 
This can be done by insisting on new factories being located in the suburbs 
and requiring the factory-owners to pay their share towards providing 
accommodation for those hands who have come from outside to work in 
their factories. The question of the water-supply of the suburbs, how- 
ever, presents some difficulty, and Government have done well to call 
upon the Health Department to prepare schemes for water and drainage 
works in tlie Salsette Taluka where the suburbs are situated. We, however, fear 
that this plan of isolating the suburbs from the city will not lead to satisfactory 
results, Various causes such as the growth in the population and industrial 
activity of the city lead us to the conclusion that it is now 'time to include the 
Salsette Taluka within the limits of the city of Bombay, the Municipal 
administration of the whole being entrusted to a Municipal Board having under 
it minor Municipal Boards on the analogy of the London County Council. 
This extension of the limits of the city of Bombay will facilitate the setting apart. 
of areas exclusively for residential purposes and for the’ erection of factories 
and mills. Such an arrangement will, in our opinion, be more practicabie and 
less expensive than the scheme recently proposed by Government for the 
expansion of the city of Bombay. We, therefore, advise those public bodies 
which have not yet sent in their replies to the Government letter on the subject 
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88 “We understand that the local Government contera plates appointing 
| ledthnae Slieusi of Gove & Committee of some of the leading members of the 
 ahiaant to appoint » Com- Shia and Sunni communities of Bombay with a view 
Mee «lo, to inquire into the ¢@ have the differences existing among them 
oe Boribey. Muharram riots in satisfactorily adjusted.......... The question . of 
Be SS a im Berald (10), 2nd allowing sticks to be carried by ¢oliwalas had best be 
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ie ; Sainj Vartaman (36), left alone. The stieks with coloured cloths wrapped 
et 29th Feb, round them are the doolas of Tabutwalas, and form part 
Re of their religious ceremony. The Committee cannot employ itself better than in 
er formulating some regulations on the vexed questions of the playing of music 
“a by the Sunnis while passing Bhora mosques, and the beating of breasts by the 
i: Shias. while going past Sunni shrines. ‘These two form-the real bone of con- 
| tention, and their settlement would remove the cause of the yearly recurring 
frietion. All other matters must be subordinated to these vital questions; and 
2G | care must be taken that extraneous considerations are not allowed to creep 
a into the deliberations of the committee. This would be the only means 
5 of tiding over the difficulty.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘ We have 
; received a copy of what purports to be a memorial presented by some Sunni 
Muhammadans, whose signatures do not appear on our copy to the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the Governor, praying for an inquiry into the 
origin of the fracas which lately threw Bombay into commotion, and for tie 
adoption of such measures as might preclude the possibility of its recrudescence 
in future. This representation is a paltry affair at best, and the work of 
some idlers. The petition does not in the least express the sentiments of the 
Sunni community, and while praying for justice bears the mark of unfairness 
on it. We shall not be surprised if it is thrown into the waste-paper basket. 
That would be the best way of treating such trash.’ The Sdnj Vartamdn 
expresses its approval of the proposed appointment of the Committee and 
suggests the prohibition of the use of sticks during the Muharrum. | 


Education. 


84. “The Indian political world has been moving so fast during the course 
of the last two or three years that Mrs. Annie Besant 
Adverse commentson Mrs. with all her schemes and projects seemed to be in the 
Annie SBesant’s proposed danger of being left behind altogether. But from 
scheme of a National Univer- : ; | 
sity for Indie. some of her recent doings and public utterances she 
Mahraitta (9), 1st Mar. is evidently making up for lost time, and is now again 
to the fore with a grand new scheme for a National 
University......... Mrs. Besant’s scheme of an All-India National Univer- 
sity will hardly evoxe any enthusiasm in these times of progressive nationalism. 
We have no quarrel with Mrs. Annie Besant. She is a well-meaning lady, 
and there is not the slightest doubt that she loves India with the love of a 
devotee. But her love for India is a little queer. She loves India in the 
abstract, she loves the India of the by-gone days, the India of the Rishis and 
of the Vedic times.......... With the political aspirations of the rising genera- 
i tion of Indians Mrs. Besant seems to have little sympathy....... .. "The good 
. qld Jady evidently takes us to be children who will be hypnotised into ilies 
- submission and will readily applaud every new scheme which she starts osten- 
sibly for our benefit. But we hardly think that Mrs. Besant will find it an 
easy task to convince the Indian nation that she alone is the custodian of 
India’ s future welfare, and knows how Indians must proceed if they want to 
enjoy political liberty, The glamour of eloquence for a time lulls discriminate 
*. ing criticism, and for esll-aiah a score of years Mrs. Besant had succeeded but 
Bs too. well in mesmerising even thinking Indians into a belief that it was 
ee she alone who could guide rightly the faltering steps of young India......... 
Bee A We are compelled to be a little out-spoken. India at the peseant juncture 
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wants no well-meaning foreigners, even if they come under the garb of religious 


and moral reformers, to control their national concerns. This does not neces- 


sarily mean that. we spurn all foreign help. If foreigners really want to help. 
us in our national regeneration, let them do so as willing co-adjutors, But the 


nation will not row suffer itself to be led by the nose by well-meaning religious 


enthusiasts who want to wean us away gradually and surreptitiously from our 


national and political aspirations.......... Mrs. Besant wants to have a Royal 
Charter for the establishment of her University. If she launches. her new 
endeavour with such unmeaning pomp and cireumstance, nobody in India will 
be any the better for it. ‘There are already in India five Universities under Gov- 
* ernment control and this new University of Mrs. Besant is not likely to differ 
materially fromthem. Indians have now found out that they must work out 


their own salvation, and Royal Charters and Royal Proclamations have already. 


proved their own futility. Indians are no longer babes to be easily attracted by 
such empty baubles.......... ‘he nation does not want any more of Mrs. Besant’s 
jnstitutions which in times of stress and trial prove to be sources of weakness 
rather than strength........... We would advise our countrymen not to eoun- 
tenance and encourage in any way this new scheme of Mrs. Besant, and if 
in spite of the nation’s protest she persists in founding a new University no 
Indian should think of sending his children to an institution which is hardly 
likely to turn out patriotic and independent citizens.” 


35. “* A report has just been issued by the Honourable Mr. Selby, the 
| ia Director of Public Instruction, on the progress of 
Comments on the Quin- education in this Presidency during the last five 


—— Pe “i lle years. he two chief things which attract our atten- 


den, Bombay. tion in this report are primary education and girls’ 
Oriental Review (11), 4th’ education, asit is these which best show the pro- 
Mar. gress of a people and are the real foundations of a 


| nation’s greatness, A comparison of statistics shows 
that, in spite of the ravages of plague and famine, there had been an 
increase since 1895-96, the year before the outbreak of plague, of 1,064 
primary schools and 16,763 pupils under District Local Boards and of 
188 schools and 4,400 pupils under Municipal Boards........... Mr. Selby 
rightly urges an increase in the pay of teachers in primary schools. 
The miserable pittances given to them are not a sufficient inducement 
to apply their minds to the work of teaching but rather tempt them 
to go in for other lines where they can have good pay and prospects. 
weseseeee University education in Colleges i8 going on well, but in Science, 
the real want of the times, it is still in a backward state. Reference to 
this was made also in the Chancellor’s address at the Convocation, So it ean 


well be hoped that in the near future a marked improvement will be seen 
in scientific education.” 


86. ‘There is one portion of the Honourable Mr. Selby’s report which we 

. : cannot pass over without recording our strong dis- 

Praja Bandhu (34), Ist approvai of it. It is that containing unmerited alle- 
Mar. ; Sudhdrak (51), 2nd ; , a : * 

ome gations against those labouring in the public cause, 

Mr. Selby declares that respect for their elders is 

on the wane among Indian students and that this is due to the speeches 

and instigations of the political leaders. We must point out, however, that 

the true cause of this is the unfitness of the teachers for their work. If they 

only bear the exemplary character of our Rishis 6f old, not only their students, 


but even other people, will worship them like gods. People who expect — 


reverence must be worthy of it; and it would have been more reasonable if 
Mr. Selby had, instead of accusing our students of irreverence, admonished the 
teachers and the officials to improve their conduct. [The Sudhdrak, on the 
other band, writes :—Dealing with the question of moral and physical 
education in our schools, Mr. Selby severely criticises the public move- 
ments in Mahdardshtra and the conduct of our school-boys in connection 
therewith. And this is not the first time that Mr. Selby has referred 
to the matter. The practice of galling in the aid of schoul-boys in the 
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sii then to. hoot one’s adversaries. 
ne it has been producing a most banefal 
our youthe who are becoming insolent, rude and vain. 
“some of. our people have at last been opened to this evil, and it is 
purl hat fe time is rast approaching when most of them would insist on the 
ee ie y “you nee upapada devoting itself to study alone, and not stultifying itself to 
Phe the sordid ends of self-seeking leaders. ] ‘ 


87. ‘Govern ment recently issued instructions to the Collectors to grant 
interviews to the Head Masters of the Government 
ease on. the reserva High Schools in their respective districts and advise 
ment: Head einer! ar chem how they should act in order to check the parti- 

High Schools and Collectors Cipation by students in political or quasi-political : 
of Districts. movements. It was at the instance of the Honourable 
Brosh Su (36), rt eo Mr, F. G. Selby that Government issued these orders, 
aero (97), The intention seems to be to provide suitable guidance 
to the Head Masters on critical occasions.. We are, 
| halide doubtful if Mr. Selby has carefully considered whether this will 
serve to secure the end in view. The Educational Department is the only one 
over Which the Collector has no control and the Head Masters of the High Schools 
¥ in his charge are beyond his jurisdiction. If, as Mr. Selby points out, owing to 
% the present peculiar political condition of the country the Head Masters 
me are often at a loss'to know whether they should restrain their students 
a under particular circumstances, he would have done well to ‘lay down 
- certain rules for their guidance and subject to these, fo leave them 
unfettered in their action. Instead of doing this be has put the Head 
4 Masters in a state of subordination. and thereby lowered their position. 
| We are afraid that individual Collectors will take undue advantage of 
e the Governnient circular and on their own initiative summon the "Head 
Be Masters before them; and with a view to suppressing the political awakening 
of the people, compel ‘the Head Masters to put undue restraints upon their 
. students. We are further afraid that, with the exception of a few independent 
| Head Masters, all will submit to the Collector’s orders and thereby lower 
= themselves in the eyes of their students. We are, therefore, of opinion that 
i the relations between Head Masters and Collectors, which this circular is 
k interded to set up, will do more harm than good, and that the sooner the 
. : circular is withdrawn, the better. [The Broach Samdchdr also writes in a 

; similar strain. | 


| 
38. ‘The Government of Bombay are inviting applications for one or 
P two State Technical Scholarships of £250 per annum 


PE en a A gage for candidates in this Presidency who are willing 
Phaniz(13), 4th - we to proceed to England to undergo a special course of 


study in (i) the processes of bleaching, dyeing and 
printing in mills; or (1i) electrical or mechanical engineering. In view of 
the fact that technical education has made no headway in Sind we hope a 
Sindhi graduate will be selected to one of these scholarships. Before granting 
the scholarsbips the Government should take the precaution of securing 
from the selected candidates a guarantee that they would devote their lives 
to the work they are deputed to learn in England with the help of the State 
Scholarships. We make this suggestion advisedly, inasmuch as a Sindhi State 
Scholar has settled as a barrister in Bombay after having stayed in England 
for three years at the expense of the State and finished a Univers sity course 
there in mechanical engineermmg.” 


oe 
uk 


a 39, New admissions to the Ratnagiri High School have been stopped on 
es the ground of the institution being. overcrowded. If 
BS Suggestion re the stoppage there be any truth in this it would ‘be to the advantage 
| . aeciri High School the ofall if the fourth standard in the High School were 
Bakul (108), 1st Mar. transferred to the two recognised private. schools 
= in the town and a proportionate additional grant. | 
ek given to them. We hope the educational authorities will favourably consi- 
ee, der this suggestion. ! 
eas we 


85. 
Railways. HALT si 


40. The S, M. inetd authorities are not at all cireful to attend to the 


Alleged grievances of the 


occasions of fairs, pilgrims are many a time packed off 
passengers on the S. M. Rail- 


it in “waggons. Very often the passenger, carriages 
Vidya Vilas (160), 28th Fre not at all lighted at night ; and the number of 8rd 
Feb. class carriages attached to the mail trains is very 


limited. The Railway police are extremely uncivil 
towards passengers. At the Kolh4pur Railway Station, though there are 
two entrances to the platform only one is allowed to be used by pas- 
sengers to their great inconvenience. No platform tickets are issued at 
this station and this causes great hardship to those who want to see their friends 
or relatives off. We hope the authorities will immediately remedy these griev- 


ances soon specially as the marriage of H. H. the Maharaja of Kolbapur’ Ss 


daughter is coming off at an early date and a huge inrush of passengers is 
expected, 


41, ‘Ihe Southern Maratha Railway has already earned such notoriety for 


‘Mice ieaiih tos the back mismanagement that it is no longer worth our while to 
ing clerk of the Bijépur call attention to it. But of late, more serious occur- 
Railway Station on the Tences are taking place on the line which we consider 


S. M. Railway, — it our duty to notice. On account of a serious outbreak 
sot Feb. Vaibhav (100), of ptague at Bijépur, people are leaving the place in 
ev. 


large numbers by rail. Instead of accommodating 
this heavy traffic by issuing tickets earlier thaw usual, the booking clerk closes 
the ticket window immediately he sees a crowd outside and. when he does 
issue tickets, he pockets the odd balance of annas and pies instead of returning 
it to the passengers. ‘lhe merchants of this place, getting disgusted with this 
state of things, appealed to the Collector, who, however, refused. to move in the 
matter in the absence of direct evidence. He fails to see that when people are 


fleeing for their very lives, jew care to wait and collect evidence to bring the 
culprit to book. 


Municipalities. 


42. “It is doubtful whether the substitution of electric traction in place 


of that by horses has improved the tramway service 


Electric tramsalleged tobe jin Bombay. Jn the first place, there was absolutely no 
not an improvement upon the 


sit chek ethan ta. oe for the change, and in the second place, the 
in Bombay. narrow and tortuous roads of Bombay were not suited 
Muslin Herald (10), 4th forthe change. ‘Those who are responsible for the in- 
Mar. troduction of the new tramways may defend themseives 
by saying that electric traction was necessary for 

securing swifter vehiculation, and for mitigating the cruelty to the horses that 
had a hard time of it in the hot weather. ‘lhe borses have been sold and will 
have to work elsewhere, so that the second object has been defeated. If 
the Tramway Company had increased the number of the animals, none of them 
would have been over-worxed, and their work would have been done 
better. Coming to the subject of speed, it is absurd to talk of electric 
cars being more expeditious than the horse tramways. The horses 
used to run at a ‘moderately fast speed; but they were not subject 
to the fits to which electric traction is. Now and”again are the new 
cars crippled, and every one of us must have seen the serio-comic s,ectacle 

of a disabled car being pushed from behind by another which has not lost its 
motive power. Then not seldom the current fails, and from Colaba to 
Parel scores of cars containing hundreds of passéngers are left motionless, 
lf such athing happens at night, the passengers have to put up with the 
further annoyance of being left in the dark; the conductors cannot give 
tickets, while pickpockets make the best of the opportunity. The driver of 
the incapacitated car may as well not be at his post in front of the car, for 
it is not within his power to control its movements and he is utterly helpless to 
prevent accidents, The design of the car is clumsy. Noone can get in till 


conveniénce of the passengers on their line. On | 
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Native States. pe iee 


a 43. Referring to His Highness the Jam Saheb’s visit to England for the 
one sake of improving his health and to his intention of 
isapproval of the inten- prolonging his stay there till the coming winter, the. 


oe Suara taclaseer te pon Jain remarks :—We are glad to learn that the health 
om long his stay in Sealand. of His Highness the Jam ot Nawanagar has been com- 

Jain (182), 1st Mar. _ pletely restored by his trip to England. We are, 
“a however, concerned to learn that he does not think of 
— returning to his capital before next winter. Of course, we do not question His 


Highness’ freedom to act as he pleases, but at the same time, we must be 

3 allowed the liberty of pointing out that asa ruler he has grave responsibilities 

et. resting on his shoulders. He i8 said to have made a donation of Rs, 3,000 

i to the Sussex Cricket Club and has promised*a permanent annual grant 

of Rs. 1,500 to the same institution. That he should assist his sporting 

comrades in this way no doubt preves the generosity of his disposition; but he 

should also bear in mind that it is the people’s money that he thus gives 

' , away, that he controls it as a trustee and not as an absolute master, and 

. that he is bound to use public money only for the welfare of the people. 

| At a time when the subjects of the State are in the throes of famine, plague and 

‘ high prices, it is not seemly for the Jam Saheb to stay’ away from his capital 

when it is no longer necessary todo so, The Jamnagar State is in an indebted 

condition and overwhelmed by a succession of bad years. There is also ample 

scope for the introduction of reforms in the State. We are confident that the 

Jam Saheb realises the duties and responsibilities of his present position which 

is quite different from his former position as a great cricketer. We only wish 

that the Jam Saheb would take a leaf out of the book of our present Governor 

Sir George Clarke, who ever since his arrival in this country has devoted all 
his énergies to stamp out the plague. 


44. The Karachha Thakor has hitherto been recognised as a Sardar of 
ano high standing both by the Idar Durbar and the British 
: so yeh eng b saad (83) Government. He bas been enjoying the powers of an 
lat Mar. apes ’ Assistant Sessions Judge, his records are seldom, if at 
all, inspected by the Political Agent and the Idar State 
has hitherto been exercising no rights over hisJaghir except that of levying the 
Khichedi. But with the accession of His Highness Sir Partabsingji, the 
Thakor has come in, along with the other Jaghirdars of the State, for a lot of 
rsecution, ‘he question was first raised as to the source of the Thakor’s \ 
rights over his Jaghirs, and then in spite of the strong protests of all the 
Sardars, His Highness under the pretence of introducing reforms in the State, 
but really with the selfish aim of securing revenue established his own nakas 
ry and closed ali the private stills. The Thakor has appesied against this; 
as and the appeal is still pending before the Secretary of State. but in the mean- 
. : while the Idar State forcibly collects the still and other excise duties. With a 
‘- view further to harass and terrify the Thakor, a raid was made by a Fouzdar 
and twenty men on the village in which the hakor resides and his brother, a. 
outh of 15, and\another mau who was distilling spirits for the private use of 
the Thakor, were arrested and carried off to Samera, whenve they were released 
on bail. While the question of the rights of the Idar State in these matters is 
still swub-judice, it is not fair thus to harass the Thakor: nor is it politic to Bh: 
aes harass these frontier ‘Thakors who, in return for the petty rights they enjoy, 
> ‘\ ~ are so very useful in preserving the peace of the country, In view of the 
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: present strained relations between the Idar State and the Karathha Thakor, it is 

‘impossible for the Thakor’s brother to obtain justice at the hands of the former. 
We would, therefore, suggest that in' the interests of justice the case be takea 

«by the British Goverziment in their own hands, 


‘Intelligence extracted from the‘ Press. 


45, ‘Referring to-a visit-recently paid by Messrs. Tilak, Deshmukh, Vaidya 
-and‘Vijapurkar to Shol4pur on a lecturing tour on 
Visit 6f--certain: represen- behalf of the Maharashtra Vidya-Prasarak Mandali, 
‘Wie of the Maharashtra 4 correspondent of the Mahrdtta writes :—“ Last 
-Vidya-Prasarak Mandali, to W ednesdew. whan the vf e bet al : 
Sbolépar. nesday, when the pioneers of national education 
_Mahretta (9), 1st Mar. reached Sholapur, the railway station was thronged 
‘to overflowing by an enthusiastic crowd. . The 
‘guests were received With vociferous shouts of Bande UMdtaram. Then outside 
‘the station a procession of nearly, five thousand persons was formed; the crowd 
-unyoked the horses of the guests’ carriage and dragged it till the Bungalow of 
‘Rao Saheb’ Varada,was reached....... ... On the same day inthe evening in the 
«square opposite to%he Municipal dispensary, Mr. Tilak delivered his first lecture 
.on ‘ Ramdas Navami,’ that being:the day held sacred to the memory of Ramdas, 
‘the great guru of Shivaji. On Thursday Mr. Tilak discoursed on the necessity 
-of ‘ National Education ’ in the-square opposite'to Shri Sidheshwar. ‘The third 
lecture was delivered, on Friday, the subject bémg swadeshi institutions. In 
-short, this visit of the Maharashtra Vidya-Prasarak Mandali has stirred Sholépur 
to adegree: unknown before, and it is expected that the enthusiasm created will 
soon resolve itself into some practical help being-given tc the cause of swadeshi 
and National Education in the Bombay Presidency.” 


46, With.a-view to collect funds:for the Samarth Vidyalaya and similar 
other schools that are to be started in this Presidenc 

ak or Sholaper on’ Tho under the auspices of the Maharashtra Vidya Prasarak 
Work and Mission of Ram- Mandali, Mr. ‘Wilak, Dr. M. G. Deshmukh, Rao 
das” and on “ Natienal Hdu- Wahadur OC, V.Vaidya and Professor Vijapurkar paid 
yas nll (46), 4th Mer,; Visit to Sholépur onthe 26th February. ‘They were 
Swardjya (159), 29th Feb. ; accorded a cordial public welcome and a grand pro- 
Dnydn Prakésh (42), 1st cession was formed in honour of Mr. Tilak. ‘I'he day of 
Mar.; Indu Prakash (44), their arrival having coincided with the anniversary otf 
‘6th Mar. the:birth of Ramdas, Mr. ‘Tilak addressed an audience 
of about four thousand the same evening on the ‘ Work and Mission of Ramdas.’ 
In the course of his speech Mr. Tilak said :—‘ During the time of Ramdas 
the people of Maharashtra were floundering in the bog of misery and slavery 
and groaning under misrule. Fulfilling the promise given in the Bhagvatzita, 
God sent that saint for their deliverance at the juncture, He moulded the 
minds of the people and made them high-spirited. He showed the leaders 
how to unite the people of different classes. He also brought home to the 
masses the identity of God and one’s own country. He wrote his great 


work. “ Dasbodha”’ to spread these principles. He propounded therein the- 


methods essential for the regeneration of a dying nation. All should study 
the work and follow its teachings Have faith in God and deliverance 
will be at hand. First .of al] -prepare your own minds and those of your 
‘brethren. Religious teaching will help you in your endeavours, By 
its means Ramdas created gmaterial amongst the people of Mahérdshira 
for Shivaji’s armies. Minds can even now be trained by religious edueation. 
Ramdas had a thousand followers, who travelled all over the country to 
instruct the people. They never started schools, tor literary education is not 
essential for the country’s regeneration. Mahdardshtra of to-day is somewhat in 
the same condition as Ramdas found it in his time. Our leaders should, there. 
fore, take up,his mission and follow his advice. ‘They shall have to sacrifice 
even their lives Jin the attempt. Mere idle talk would, however, accomplish 
nothing. ‘Everybody must consider his country as his family circle. With- 
out that its emancipation will not be possible. Kamdas has shown the 
Brahmans what their duties are. ‘hey should mould the minds of their 
fellow-countrymen and pray. to Godto give them strength. ‘Lhis combi- 
nation of physical and mental vigour will enable our people to attain swa- 
rijya, |The Swardjya and Dnydn Prakdsh write:—The next day Mr. 
Tilak addressed an audienve of six thousand oo ‘ National Hducation,’ 
oon 2415—10 
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@ present educational system is that thereby students | 
ot heen enlightened upon the real condition of their mother-country. They 

», therefore, quite ignorant of the ways and means to promote its happiness. 

py come to know of this very late on reading books written by. Mr. Dada-- 

yhai and others. Our students, moreover, do not receive commercial and’ 
industrial education in our public schools, Scientific education is: similarly 
noereriee by Government. They do not wish to give you national ‘education, . 
in a sense it is impossible for them:so todo. There is no sedition in start- 
ing fndependent, national schools, but funds are waated for them: The public? 
funds are in the hands of Government, and we have no control: over their - 
' “expenditure, Had there been ewardjya this question would not have arisen: 
at.all, The new national schools are not going to send their students to exami- 
ations-held by Government. The latter; we are sure, will n@ like our attempts, 
Ut they will not put obstacles in our way, for they are wise and liberal. These - 
schools will require about 12 lakhs of rwpees for their establishment. If each inha- 
bitant of the Sholapur’ District, makes up his mind to pay one rupee to our fund 
once for all, it will suffee for us, and morcover it will:not go very hard with: 
him, for he is-at present already paying-a tax of Rs. 4 per year: to Government-- 
on the average. At the conclusion of this address, Dr. Ranade announced that 
the gentry of the place had taken upon themselves: to: contribute a sum of 
Rs. 5,000 to the fund. The Judw. Prakdsh publishes-a.report. of a similar - 
address by Mr. Tilak on National:Kduca:ion at Barsi.}- 


47. A meeting attended by about 500 representatives from all parts of the~ 

_  Mélegaon Taiuka (Ndsik) was convened at M4legaon: 

Establishment of a Taka by the leaders: of the place for the’ purpose of 

Asociation at Malegaon organising a Taluka Association. Rao Bahadur Gupte - 

sir in. 7 > Deshpande and Khare,’ 
Bombay Samachar (66), WaS in: the chair, Messrs: pande an are, 

2nd Mara pleaders, .spake at some length, -pointing out the aims - 
| of such associations aud their:importance for the pur- 

pose of drawing the attention of Government: to local‘needs: and grievances, 
The draft constitution of the Association was then read out by Mr. Mule, 

For the purpose of selecting representatives to the Association, the Taluka was - 

divided into 9 sub-divisions and Messre. Kasikar and Deshmukh were appointed | 
secretaries, ‘The President, then, addressed-:the meeting at great length, pointing 

out that their-object: was not.to oppose Goverament« butte help them by - 

placing the true-facts-before them. 


48. A Cbaul correspondent writes: to the Kesaré:—On- 24th February ° 
Mr. Mahadev Ramchandra: Gosavi, a pleader of - 
Alibég and a delegate of the Keléba.District Associa- - 
Fe po by a delegate Of tion, delivered here an address-in the course of which 
olaba District Associa- : . ’ : 
tion at Chaul (Koléba) on. he dwelt on the importance of the -swadesht and the 
swadeshi and boycott, _ boycott movements, the establishment of arbitration - 
Kesart (128), 8rd Mar. courts and the temperance agitation for delivering - 
the country from its present pitiable condition. - 
He told the people that the District Associgjion had taken up these 
subjects and asked for the peoples’ co-op-ration. He told them to beycott all. 
titles. and seats on Local Boards and to join the national. party to work for the 
country’s good; He exhorted the priests to denounce foreign sugar, and -called 
upon the people to agitate against the forest and other grievances with a view~ 
te get them-redressed,.. - 


a 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN *KADRI, 
Oviental Translator to Government. - 


Office-of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
_  Seeretariat, Bombay, 12th March 1908. 


*Keported in advance, 
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‘ 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to eall for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed te, 
ve the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| ENGLISH. | 
l | Bombay East Indian ...! Bombay.., ua Weekly ... »oe| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 coe oe 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona me Daily «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ‘3 55C 
Deccan Herald. 
3 | East and West Bombay .../ Monthly... -| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,080 
4 | Indian Social Reformer J Do. eee Weekly ..: .-.| Kam&kshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrasi 500 
: | Br4hman) ; 40. 
5 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. eee cos! DOs one -++| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; PArsi; 576 
| India and Champion. 54, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... vee] Monthly see John Wallace, C.#.; Englishman; 48 900 
| 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ses | Karachi .. i Weekly ... -+-/ Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 oe 690 
8 : KAthiiwar Times ... Rajkot ... ve Daily .«.| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 200 
9 | Mahratta... wee »»-| Poona suid Weekly .. eeo|/ Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 33. 
10 | Muslim Herald ... ++, Bombay... | Daily ... e+} Muhammad Yusuf 64in Muhammad Amir; 900 
: Muhammadan ; 33. 
11 | Oriental Review ... vor D0. see ss) Weekly se —..«| Rustomji ShApurji Mistri; PArsi; 39 oot §«=—s-—s 500 
12 | Patriot eee veo} Do. vee Do. oe e+} Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbh4ri; Hindu 650 
oe al (Jain); 33. 
13 | Phenix ... ses Karachi .. -| Bi-weekly e+-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 .«. 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... ++) Daily... e+! Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 cee eee 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times . ...| Bombay... | Weekly ..,, -+-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 .. 1,200 
16 | Sind Gazette eee ee] Karachi ... | Bi-weekly «| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 eee oe: 500 
17 ‘| Sind Journal ove .| Hyderabad -| Weekly ... eel Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
18 | Sind Times eeo| Karachi... ses] Bi-weekly .-| Khénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil);40 .! 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. ! | 
% | 
19 | Akhb4r-e-Sondagar 4 Bombay «ee e+ Daily... «++| Nandbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 54 ess} 38,000 
20 | Apakshap4t - i eee) OOTAL — eee «Weekly w. «+ | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadidli; P&rsi “a ae 
21 | A’rya Prakash = oe eee) Bombay ove ree’ = Do. -| Motilal Tribbowandds Daildl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
| | Bania); 33. _ 
22 | Broach Mitra... ras Broach ,,. sont” -e+| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
| | Kshatriya) ; 25. . 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad  .. Do, ... «| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu) 5650 
: | | (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
24 | Deshi Mitra a -e.| Surat .. Je ao »»-| Maganial Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);! 1,400 
25 | Gujarati ...| Bombay «e. a3 a ae «| Ichhar4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
Bania) ; 54. 
26 | Gujarat Mitra’... = lee i oes Seoul Jamsledji; Parsi ; 47 ove ee! 700 
87 «| Gujaréti bunch ..,  o»| Ahmedabad «| Vo, ve ses! Soméll Mangaldés Shih; Hindu (Mesri 1,500 
Bania) ; 30. 
28 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay — oe a Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; P4rsi ; 48 800 
29 Jdém-e-Jamshed cee ont De | Daily — .0 ..-| Pirozshth Jehangir Marzbin ; M.A., Parsi; 32; 4,000 
30 |Kaiser-i-Hind .. on Do. « «| Weekly ... .--| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 58... oes: 24017 
31 | Kdthidwar News... »e-| Rajkot ... oe | ee ...| Jamshedji Fradmji; Parsi ; 43 ... “ " 400 
82 | Kathidwar ‘Times seek ee ce | Bi-weekly .--| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 inl 800 
33 Parsi eos eee eos Bombay eee eee Weekly eee ane Jehengir Sorxbji = aleyarkh4n ; P4rsi; 32 * 1,006 
84 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Abmedabad i a ee .. | deth4lé] Umedraéam; Hindu ibaa rih-| 3,700 
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tee oms| Bombay .»-| Weekly ... ses] Pitlonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 55... | 1,650 
Lg oR Tae Gap ea eee | ; ‘ 
am&n «6. wt Do. ss.  «es| Daily see oes) Mesers. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,(00 
| () Rustamji Narsarw4nji V4tcha-Ghandhi; 
is 40, 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39, | 
| 
«:| Baroda we  «.., Weekly... .../MAnekl4l Amb4érdém Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 29., 4,200 
«| Surat... wee) DO. coo _—ove| Umedr&m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 200 
Christian Citizen ... ees} Poona eee i Monthly... ...| Bh4skar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 350 
Presbyterian ; 34. 
Dnyan Chakshu ... Pa ne| Weekly ... ,.. W4man Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
Brdhman); 49. 
Dny&nodayé se eee} Bombay... «| Dow ... eo) Rev. Mr. J. EH. Abbott ... .., | 660 
ages P'eniehes oes ee Poona eee ees Daily eee eee (1) Hari Narayan A’ pte ; Hindu (Chitpawan 2,000 
. ss Brahman); 40. | 
(2) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, 
Dny4n Prakdsh- eer eee Vo. see ee Weekly eee ese Do. Do. one 3,000 
Indu Prakash _,,. -:} Bombay... a Daily... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 1,500 
Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande;) 
| Hindu (Mardtha) ; 42. : 
Native Opinion ... oo: Dy - 400 ...| Weekly ... ees} Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 1,000 
° wan Brahman); 36. | 
Samarth ... ove «| Kolhapur a. aw ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan, 900 
Brahman); 38. | 
Sardesi VijayS ...  ...| SdvantvAdi ...| Do. ..  ...| Pandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 626 
Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. | 
Shri Saydji Vijay ».| Bombay... ...| Do. ... — ...| Démodar Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Mardtha);| 5,000 
: 42. 
Sbri Shahu coe eco} Satdra ree oat a ne ees} VAmman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh 100 
4. man) ; 28. 
Subodh Patrika ... oo} Bombay ... ee eee -.| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr);| 600 
32. 
Sudharak ... cee ese} Poona .., on ie aan «| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. , | 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. | 
O Anglo-Lusitano «s-| Bombayee ‘i Weekly es ..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. $00 
| ANGLO-SINDI. | 
Al-Haq ... ae: »++| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ..| syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 30; and Abdul 1,200 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat ... eee oork y derabad Bi- weekly ane Lekhra} Tilokchand : Hindu (Amil) > 84 ee 500 
(Sind), : 
Musafir ... onl eco} Do. ...| Weekly .,. «e.| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
Sindhi eee e>e eee Sukkur (Sind) “— Do. ese ees Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 34; see 1,000 
Sookree ... cee -++| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. oes .e»| Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 68 ws. 150 
Enoisu, Mara’THI AND 
Baroda Vateal ... ee} Baroda ... »| Weekly ... ,..| Raémji Santujf Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) : 74 ...| 1,199 
Hind Vijaya ns: a ee — 2. on ...| Dahyabhai Kasand4és Sh&4h; Hindu (Bania) ; 600 
40. . 
ENGLIsH anD KAnarese. : 
Hindustan Samdchdér' ...| Dhdrw4r ¥ ‘Weekly ... ,..| Narayanréo Shrinivis Gadagkar and Girdhar 200 
Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
mans) ; 30 & 35. | 
| EnerisH, Porrvccrss — | 
AND CoNOANIM, 
A Luz ee ees Bombay... eee Weekly... eee Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 28 eee eee 1,200 
OBombaense .,, ,.. » eco = was} DO. cece — nv | A. Gomes; Goanese Christian; 46... .. 600 
GusaRATI. 
Akhbér-e-Islém ... «.| Bombay... ...| Daily... oe -~ rg Muhammad; Muhammadan;| 2,000 
4 emon); 43. 7 
| Baroda ... ,,.| Weekly x Médhevréo Gvoind Pagedar ; Hindu (Shenvi);| 1,00 
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81 Khedut ~oe eee 
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86 | Navséri Prakash ... 
87 | Political Bhomiyo 

88 | Praja Mitra ae 
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90 | Rajasthan 
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92 | Sind Vartamadn ... 
93 | Surat Akhbar «. 
94 | Swadesh Hit ... 
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‘| Fortnightly «+. 


Published six 
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Daily eee be 


.| Published thrice 
a month. 


e+ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. oe 
State). 
++ Bombay ... cos] D0. ase 
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eee Kaira... it: BP one oes 
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vee Baro?a .. eee] Fortnightly 
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eee Do. _ eee eee 


vee | Karachi ... 


eee Surat eee eee 
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eee Bombay ee eee Monthly... 


«-| Gadag 
| war.) 


Bombay ... eee 


Bi-weekly see 
Weekly... os. 
ae ae 


sa Navysari... ...| Weekly ... pai 
oe Do. aes --| Do... sce 
sen| AbmedGbid ....]: Do. eee. a 
a Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly “i 
sa puret -... ---| Weekly ... ves 
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..| Monthly... ai 
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- 00°. Bombay see eer Monthly vad 


Fortnightly ... 
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iad Weekly ... 4 
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DahyAbhsi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- | 


rithi Brahman) ; 34, 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
Parsi ; 39. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi; 52 ... 


Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bania); 
30 


Nath4lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kéyastha 
Bania); 28. 
Chhot4lil Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32. 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shiméali 
Bania); 25. 

tavanshaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 33 eee 


Ismail; 29 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 
Kahand@as Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 
a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 


man) ; 


Abdul ahead Haji Gul4am Muhammad Patel ; 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 


Dulabhriam Ramji J ani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 


Kaikhosru Ménekji ji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 39. 


Motil4l Chhot4lél Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 465. 


Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Pdrekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. 
Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 59... 


Nizamkkan 
madan ; 25. 

Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; 
Brahman); 38. 

Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 0 


Noorkh#an Amirkh4n; Muham- 


Hindu (Auditch 


Hir4ldl Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 
26. 

Keshavla) Harivitbaldas ; Bindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania) ; 43. 

Devkaran Devji; Hindu ES ; 41 a 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi ; ots ove 
Kavi Bhagw4nlali/Dungershi Pathak ... coe 


\ 


Janakprase#d Labooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 
Bréhman); 30. 


Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A, ;°Hindu (Bong 
Brahman) ; 46. 


Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


(Devang) ; 40. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Annaéji Gopd4l Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth| 
Brahman) ; 46. 

(1) Sbivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bradhman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; H indu (Deshasth Br4hman) ; 


Lok Bandhu | . ..| Gururso R4gtavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44, 


Rasik Ranjini Doe. Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brghman); 44, 


Vagdevi Monthly Galignys Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 


Marta. 


Arunodaya | Théna ... ...| Weekly ... .| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 25. 

A’rydvart ... -| Dbolia (West} Do. a Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 

Audit .| Sholapur ..| Monthly... .| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
, _.| Brahman); 35. 

wii Ratn4giri Weekly ... .| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Véni); 30... 


Bande Mataram Poona ... ae ....| Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Brdhman). 


Bhdla on 2 rr .| Published thricea| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 31. 
Bhagwa Zenda... W4i (Satara) ...; Monthly... Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
3 Brahman); 27. 
Belgaum Samiichdr .| Belgaum... —...| Weekly ... Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
| 43. : ) 
Chandrak4nt ose Chikodi (Bel-| Do. | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
gauln). pawen Brdhman) ; 41. 
Chandrodayi Chiplan (Ratna-| Do. Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
girl). Brahman); 43. 
Chikitsak ... | Belgaum | Do. Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 39. 
Deshakélavartamin Erandol (East ...| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 35. 


| Dharm _.. .| Wai (Satara) Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 
Dharwar Vritt Dharwar S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karheda Brahman) ; 33. 


Dinbandhu ‘ Bombay ... : : Vasndeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Dnydn 3igar Kolh@pur ! —_ veel Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 

man); 43. 

Hindu Punch Thana .. 0. Krishn4ji Kaéshinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpd4wan 

| Brahman); 4|. 

Hindu Vijaya Kochara (Rain4-| Fortnightly Anandr#éo Baélkrishna MRAangnekdr; Hindu 
giri). (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. 

Jagadddarsh Ahmednagar Weekly ... K&éshinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brdéhman); 64. 


Jagatsum&char Thana ... Do. V4sudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B; 
- Hindu (Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
Kal oe Poona ... Do. Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| (ChitpA4wan Brahman); 41. 
Kalpataru ... Sholfpur Do. Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 
Karmanuk Poona oes Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 
Bribman) ; 40. 
5 Kesari eee see Do. ‘ Do. eee Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 
| (Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. , 
Khendesh Samachar Parola (East|F ortnightly Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
Khandesh ), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28, 


Khandesh Vaibhav Dhulia (West ;Weekly ... Yédav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khiéndesh). Bréhman) ; 41. : 
Kumtha Vritt Kumtha (Kane-| Do. ,.. ey eee Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdra 
es: ra). | wat) ; 51, 
Lokn Banehu Taésgaon (Satéra).| Do. es. Bhikéji Gor 4] Bhice; Hincu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


3 : rer); 26, | 


No Name of Pablication, Where Published. Edition, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MaxritHi—continued. 
138 |Lokamat ...  .. —_...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly «.. 
giri). 
184 | Madhukat coe coe »..| Belgaum TO, cae 
135 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ee eee ee) ere 
136 | Mod Vritt oe e«.| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. ove 
| 137 | Mumbai Vaibhav .|| Bombay... «| Daily .,, 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav «| Do. ---| Weekly ,,, 
139 | Mumnukshu ee) ae ecco] DOs ove 
i140 | Nagar Samachar... Ahmednagar DO. oes 
141 | Ndsik Vritt ees ...| Nasik Do. eee 
}42 | Nydya Sindhu ~ | Ahmednagar De ta 
143 | Paisa Fund vee -»| Bombay ... ‘| Monthly 
144 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee. ’andharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... 
145 | Parikshak i at fe soa Th . 
146 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West-) Monthly 
147 | Prabodh Chandrika : Sinan Clea Weekly ... 
Khendesh). 
148 | Prakish ‘ne | SALATR cco © cool Do ccc 
149 | Prakéshak cee -++| Bijapur Do. ase 
i560 | Pratod ove --| Islampur(Satara)} Do. ... 
151 | Réghav Bhushan... oe} LeOla (N4sik) ..| Do. coc 
152 | Samalochak oe .| Bijapur »+-| Monthly 
153 | Satya’ Shodhak ...  — «ee| Ratndgiri -| Weekly ... 
154 | Shiv4ji Vijaya si -».| Sholdpur aa Monthly 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar coe Do. coe .| Weekly ... 
156 | Shubh Suchak... eoe| Sat@ra fee Do. eee 
157 | Sudhetkar eS Ee 
158 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara)... ae 
159 Pen oo ».| Sholapur e+-| Do. ove 
160 | Vidya Vilas see eee} MolhAapur -+:| Bi-weekly 
161 Vichdri ean eos 
162 | Vih4ari .| Bombay... Weekly - 
163 | Vishvavritt e-| Kolhapur eo| Monthly... 
164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay ..» Do. 
165 | Vrittas#r ..  -e =~—..| Wati (Satara) -...) Weekly ... 
166 : Vrittasudha coe ooo| Satdra «. Do. eee 
167 | Vyse6ri eee vee 0h ROODM ve soe! Dow 
ee ee en Pandharpur (Sho-; Fortnightly 
lapur). 
SANSK2IT. 
169 S anritav4dini “4 Wai (Satara) a Weekly ... : 


K4rw&r (Kanara) | Published thrice al Shaikh Adam walad Shaik “Abdul Karim; 


..|Lakshuman 


...) Rangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 


.| B&mkrishna GopSl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


| Janférdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Vishwanath Gangiram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 


.| Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


_.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
| NarAyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


.|Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
.| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


.|Shridhar Hari Limaye; 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi);49 ... 
.| Ramchandra Appayi Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


.| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- 


.| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu 


. (1) saa Balkrishna NAdkarni cee eee 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu lini 


Brdhman); 30. 


wat Brahman); 31. | 
‘P&andurang Babaéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
42. 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan!| | 


Brahman) ; 29. 
piwan Braéliman) ; 37. 
Do. do. 


Ramchandra P4Angdrkar; Hindu 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 35. 


mali) ; 26. 


Brahman); 24. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth 
Brdhman); 35. 


Brahman) ; 43. 
VAman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 
Brahman); 33. 
wan Brahman); 32. 
hdda Brahman) ; 25. 


about 55 or 5%. 
Trimbak Gurunith Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brdhman) ; 30. 
Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Brdhman) ; 26. : 
Madvalippa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 


Bréhman) ; 6 

Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brihman). 

(1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 


kanastha Brdhman); 36. ; 
Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpadwan 


Braéhman); 22. 
Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


(Chitapawan Brahman) ; 26. — 
Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


(2) Ramkrishna Raghun&th ; Hindu (Gaud 


- S4raswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahinan) ; 05. 


| 
Laxman Vaman Khat4avkar; Hindu (Deshaath 
Bré&hman); 43. 


‘Nana béd4ji Gand; Hindu (Deshasth Brab-) 
man) ; 4l. 


Brahman); 34. 


Appa Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brexhman) ; 33. 


1,650 


- 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ws» ss] Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shéme-nd-din welad Muhammad; Mubam-| , 600 
Se Coeds | | madan (Abro); 24. 


airkt a eis ete - s»-| Lérkhdna Gind).| Do, .,, — «. — Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


ee one Karachi (Sind) ...; Do... — Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
s+ ees} SHikdrpur (Sind).| Do. ...  °\...| Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 


Urpv. 


174 Ajaibat-i-Bambai ee+| Bombay... ...| Monthly .-|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
: | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly oo .--| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 


Bet. 176 | Deccan Review ... at SS os .».| Monthly eo.| Zéfar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan| 2,750 
ee (North Indian) ; 32. 
; oe rs 177 Guru Ghantal Punch eee Do. eee eee Weekly vad eee eeveee | coe. 
Pes 178 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... eee} Do. ov of O° ete »--| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 500 
Bre es Baig; Muhammadan ; 405. 
i ie 179 Moulaina Punch ase nite Do. eee eee Do. ese eee Muhammad Yusuff eee eee eee eee soo 
et. 180 | Mufid-e- ein ve eee} Do. cess cee], «Dow = see ~—Ss eee] Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya;| 500 
oe Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 
ee 181 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér ae coe} Daily coe .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,600 
a | Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
i a GuzaRa'tI aND Hinp1. 
ik. . 2 182 J ain ' eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee ee Bhagubhai Fatechand K4rbhari ; Hindu 2,000 


(Sh4wak Bania); 32. 
183 | Jain Mitra cee coe} Do. ove | Fortnightly ...| Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 1,000 


MaRra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


184 | Chandrika ,.. ove -.| Bagalkot (Bija-| Weekly ... ee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
| pur). Brahman) ; 35. 


ee 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in a Report under different heads which are printed 
: in italics. 


is B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
sine list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d)-is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


pmeonemney tellers’. except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
¥. y Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, . 


. Be The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublisheca of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
pr are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. oy ae ‘ 
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ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE \ 
AND CoNoaNIM. 


Bla Popular Journal TT) ee Bombay eee Monthly eee eereege ia | : 
GusaRaTI. | 


654 | Bharat Vijaya ... ...| Baroda so»| Weekly -e+| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 500 a 
Brahman) ; 28. | 


734 |Gurjar Kesari .. . «| Bombay ro} Do. ee coeees a q 

. 73B Hind Seentie oe ae | Do. oe wis 7 owas ) 

94s | Gwadechi Mitra (.. ° |Karbchi.. 1° Do. = Dovkaran Devil; Hindu (Lohima); 41 | 600 f 

: Urpv. . 
1784 | Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East} Weekly eoo/ Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla;} 65 : 
Kh4ndesh). Muhammadan. a 

N.B.—(a) Nos. 132, 189 & 149 have ceased to be published temporarily. ) 4 


(6) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His age is 82. The circulation of the paper is 1,000. ig 
(c) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. | 
(d) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 25; its present circulation is 55C. 

(e) The editor of No. 10 is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, onl y ; its present circulation is 650 
(f) The present circulation of No. 162 is 250. 
(g) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. 
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{h) The pre-ent circulation of No. 104 is 350. 
. (i) Nog. 62 95, 176, 179 & 180 bave ceased to be published. iw 
4} 
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Politics and. the Public Adminsétration. 


ey, Disauisting reborn continue to come regarding the health of the ca 
Premier. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has ei 
_ Expressions of regretful proved himself to be a capable leader of the House ~ bce 
sympathy with Sir H. of Commons, with strength of will, ready wit and Rey. 
Campbell-Bannerman for ‘great oratorical pow When he took up the 
his continued ill-health, Bt P P 
Oriental Review (11), portfolio two years~back, many people were rather © 
11th Mar. sceptical about his steering the ship of English 
politics to a safe haven. Though his Ministry 
has not achieved much -in the way of practical legislatio& during the 
tenure of its office, yet it can be said that it has atleast belied the fears 
entertained about it by its opponents. Though it may not have to its credit 
much of practical legislation, yet it has set on foot forces which are ; qi 
likely to permanently influence the course of England in future. Its struggle . : 
with the House of Lords is a forerunner of a great and radical change in 
the English Constitution, while its army and navy organization is approved 
by members of both the parties. In International relations England stands as 
a power to be respected and feared by the Continental nations. The policy 
of entente cordiale followed by this Ministry has tended to cement the peace 
of Kurope. England’s present cordial relations with France and Ger- 
many stand in pleasant contrast with those under the last Conservative 
Ministry. The Anglo-Russian Convention is also a brilliant piece of 
statesmanship, .putting an end as it does to the unpleasantness which existed 
between England and Russia. ‘The failures in many respects of this Ministry 
to fulfil many a hope eentertained of a Liberal Ministry and to observe the 
leading tenets of the Libétal creed were due rather to the grave inconsisten- 
cies of opinion prevailing in his Ministry than to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s incapacity. He is the only one whose shield remains un- 
stained with the black stain of Imperialism. His sympathetic attitude 
towards India and her aspirations was manifested in many speeches. Un- 
fortunately for India the man at the helm of her affairs is a so-called Liberal 
totally under the influence of the clap-trap of Imperialism and swayed to a 
great extent by the opinions of the Anglo-{ndian bureaucracy. Sir Henry’s 
continued ill-health will necessitate some changes in the Cabinet and will 
hasten the fall of his party. We wish the Premier, therefore, a speedy res- 
toration of his health. Much work remains to be done yet by the Liberal 
Ministry and this cannot be achieved without Sir Henry.” 
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2. Inthe course of. a debate in Parliament on the military expenditure 

of the British Empire Mr. Asquith stated that 

_ Adverse comments on notwithstanding the recent treaty with Russia, it 

Mr. Asquith’s statements would not do to make reductions in the Indian army, 
dP snap myste a;,, inasmuch as the causes which led to its organisa- 
Army. tion after the Mutiny of 1857 still continued to exist. 
Kesari (128), 10th Mar. We fail to see why such a vast army should be 

required to keep under control the lifeless and dis- © 
armed Indians. If Government meant to practise zulwm over the people 
at every step, then alone there would'be any justification for maintaining such 
an enormous force. In the.course of the debate Mr. Balfour declated that the 
Indian Government was bound to maintain a strong army in view of Russia’s 
invasion of India in violation of the treaty. Buthe seemed to forget the result 
ef such an invasion would depend moreupon the contentment or otherwise of 
the Indians than upon the numerical strength of the British army. Under 
these circumstances it behoves Government to take advantage of the Anglo- 
Russian treaty to reduce Indian military expenditure and conciliate the 

people by spending the savings so effected on objects of public utility. 


*3. “When we first came to know some weeks back of the intention of 

the Maharaja of Durbhanga and a few others to wait 

Viceroy’ s reply to the ina deputation on the Viceroy on behalf of the 
deputation of the Bhérat Hindu community, we felt serious misgivings. These 
vores poe yee misgivings, however, gave way a8 we came to know 
(4) "eth, eg deerda that more than one Hindu gentleman of light and 
(25), 15th Mar., Eng. cols, leading who had been sounded on the subject had ex- 
cused himself from participating in the function....... 


Were it not for the implicit faith that the country has learnt to place in the high 
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eroy 8 Methos, ivmight have > i that the deputa- 

mand aa ; dd been 1 officially engineere¢ Ain a view to afford some 
‘suppor! ron “ = sic sto the ie of regen) iestecbentation 

e caer mreneestity ot "write agnatés, which find a prominent 
Pee | ein t r Ge jo" bain ego roposals; and, also; perhaps, that the preju- 
eR “ho ice guorss peop re sought to be utilised as a set-off against the 
Sey a | 3 of ‘the educated eri The Viceroy’s speech in reply to the 
rine A adver 8 was unexceptionable in form and spirit. . His Excellency, it is clear, 
ae ga Buse htly the exact value to be attached to the deputation. He could 
cee Ys _ nob eat ave been struck’ by the omission in the address to support the 
Sa oe yer for thé better administration of Hindu religious endowments, which 
eres a gone up from the educated classes and which has been formulated by the 
- palcaanatrs§ Dr. Rash Behari Ghose into a section of the Civil Procedure Code 
Amendment Bill, now before the Supreme Legislative Council. Such an omis- 
a. sion in an address presented by a deputation of an Association professing to 
re | €levate the condition of Hindu religious institutions, ata time when Dr. Ghose’s. 
ak suggestion is before Government and opinion has been invited on it, is & 
sufficient indication of the nature of the improvements which the Association 
seeks to effect in the position and status of orthodox Hinduism.......... The 
deputation told His Excellency that Hindus were loyal to British rule in virtue 
of their religion. The Shastras teach that loyalty to the Sovereign is a reli- 
gious duty. This is a useful reminder especially to those publicists who exploit. 
orthodoxy in the interests of their own extremist views. On the whole, we 
think that the deputation has done well to remove the impression that British 
rule is repugnant to the spirit of Hinduism as being an alienrule. The course 
1) ie of Indian politics now and in the future will be determined by factors which 
wes lie outside the scope of orthodox Hinduism. | Not offly our political but also 
. our, social evolution must be influenced by forces which have their origin 
| outside of Hindu orthodoxy. The only chance for orthodoxy, in fact, lies in 
a _ its adjusting itself to the new factors and forces and casting off the swaddling- 
oe clothes imposed on it by a decadent priesthood. If the Mahamandal takes to 
oe heart the wise suggestions of the Viceroy in regard to the education of 
1 Ne children and the impravement of the priesthood, it may yet play an important 
part in tha evolution of modern India.” [The Gwardti writes :—“ We 
are not acquainted with the contents of the lengthy address that 
the deputation from Shri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, headed by the 
ag | Maharaja of Durbhanga, presented to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
aoe nor do we know the object which the deputation had in view in waiting 
\ ae upon His Lordship. We wish to treat with due deference the dis- 
tinguished representatives of orthodox Hindu gentry who sought the Viceroy’s 
audience, The genesis of the Muhammadan deputation is no longer a pro- 

found secret, How Alighar became a convenient medium for imparting an 
‘initial impulse to the whole movement from high quarters is also no secret, 

a and we sincerely hope the present deputation did not owe its genesis to any 
) such outside influences.......:.. The Mahamandal claims to be strictly non- 
. aa » political in its aims and objects. But if the remarks of the T2mes of India are 
correct, the motives of the deputation could not have been strictly non-political. 

s+... 8ince the Hindus are asked to go back to their ancient scriptures for streng- 

thening and nourishing the sentiment of loyalty to their sovereign, those who 

“ make such an appeal will do well to be consistent. His Excellency the 
Viceroy found in a book that had lately been shown to him that ‘reverence 
to the sovereign, the head ofthe State, comes naturally after reverence to God, 

the representatie of whose power, justice and protection hers on earth, if he 
be a true king intent on the welfare of his subjects.’ The italics. are ours. 
There is herein as much for sovereigns to bear in mind as for their subjects, 

and we take it Lord Minto has not lost sight of the significance of the hi gh’ 

position and exalted responsibilities assigned to sovereigns. a 


4. “The Bharat Dharma Mahamandal' is he a political body, but 
ee , | the Viceroy is a political personage. The Mandal 
a 1 Page Bovhes 8 _ asks for no special grants to the temples, for it knows 
a char (66), 14th Mar. that the British Government is pledged to religious 
a _ neutrality, and while it may afford facilities for the 
imparting of religious instruction even in State schools and colleges, without 
a breach of the principle of neutrality, it cannot show special favour to any 
‘ae creed or community in that respect....,,,,,. While the primary object of the 
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Mandal is to safeguard the future of the orthodox religion, can it be said that. 
the deputation had no political significance ? It would be taking a narrew view 
of politics to answer that question in the affirmative. The Mandal asked for 
no reserved seats in the Legislative’ Councils and in the Municipalities, in 
the University Senates.and on High Court Benches. It had no need to ask 
for such favours, nor did it express any jealousy of the minorities that might 
be knocking at the doors of Government. But the fact remains that the 
Hindu deputation was preceded by an influential Muhammadan deputation, 
that the representations of that body asking for special protection have already 
taken effect, and that odious comparisons are frequently made, though not by 
Government, between the attitude of the two communities in political matters. 
The Muhammadans protested their loyalty: the only political organisation in 
which Hindus predominate—the Congress with its affiliated movements—is 
not engaged in convincing Government that there is as much loyalty in’ one 
community as in another. In the circumstances it would be idle to pretend 
that the Hindu deputation, at the particular ‘psychological moment’, was 
devoid of any political significance. Its significance was plain.......... 
Though .the Mandal did not ask for political concessions, it reminded 
Government that there are three great forces occupying the three corners 
of a triangle—the Muhammadans, the orthodox Hindus who are as conser- 
vative in politics as their Muhammadan brethren, and the Congress, repre- 
senting advanced political thought and aspiration, each of the forces 
balancing the other at the opposite end of a side of the triangle. The 
Viceroy could not have required much assurance from an influential de- 
putation to convince him that the vast majority of the Hindus are conservative 
enough to differ in no wise from Muhammadans in their political attitude, 
while education is spreading in all communities a leaven which has a 
somewhat solvent effect upon the foundations of the present system 
of Government. His Excellency would have missed a splendid oppor- 
tunity of showing his appreciation of the political significance of the 
deputation, if he had omitted the appeal with which he closed his tactful 
reply. It would have been affectation to ignore that, while the Mandal was 
trying to impress upon the Viceroy the loyal teachings of the Shastras, the 
rising generation of Hindus was being rapidly converted to: heterodox creeds 
in politics, and that the parents were not evincing any special anxiety to 
control the activities of their misguided children. The Viceroy practically 
asked: “You gentlemen talk of the loyalty inculcated in the Shastras, but 
your children do not seem to care much for that portion of the Shastras. 
We have to judge the tree by its fruits. Will you be pleased to teach your 
children what you wish to impress upon me?’ ‘There is a frankness in 
this appeal which commends itself even more than the tactfulness of the 
whole reply. The Mandal, by approaching the Viceroy and eliciting that 
appeal from him to strengthen the hands of parents, has incurred an obliga- 
tion which, we hope, it will not shrink from endeavouring to discharge.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr approves of the Viceroy’s speech as brimful of 
sympathy with the movement for the spread of religious education among the 
Hindus and with .the other aims of the Mahamandal and trusts that the 
suggestions thrown out by Lord Minto will be heartily taken up by the 
Mahamandal who, by so doing, will enhance their own usefulness and do 
lasting good to all professing the Hindu religion.| 


9. ‘ The Zakka Khel punitive expedition is already at an end and the 
English Generals and Captains are congratulating 
Close of the Zakka Khe] *O0@ another on having accomplished a hard. job 


expedition. in an incredible short time. The Englishmen are* 


Mahratta (9), 8th Mar.; convinced that the Zakkas have been punished, the 
Bhala (110), 11th Mar. Zakkas are also congratulating themselves on 
having fought like good soldiers. And they no way 

seem to acknowledge that they have received any punishment. If some 
Zakkas have been shot and laid low, some English officers and soldiers too 
are lying hors de combat. When both the fighting parties are so jubilant at 
the termination of hostilities it is difficult for the public to judge as to which 
was the victor. It is doubtful ifthe demolition of a few stray towers will 
completely cow down the Zakkas into submission........... Indeed this Zakka 
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i yet Government are. prepared to 
d..5.../... Weare constrained to observe 
bev eipekitica has accomplished beyond the 
er a Se sea and fortifications.’ [The Bhdla writes :—We 

h ifthe Frontier Expedition against the Zakka Khels 
ges objéet. While the British forces were engaged in devastating 
veitegh and forts of the tribe, some of the latter were engaged in 
ai ai nate and looting the Peshdéwar territory. Though the tribesmen have 
Sera ed for the present owing to the intervention of the Afridi J irghas, it 
is @ question whether they would permanently give up brigandage which has 
become their hereditary profession. It was impossible to annex their territory 
and: thus' put a stop to their depredations as the whole of the Frontier would 
then have been in a blaze and the sympathy of the Amir alienated. General 
Wilcocks has somehow patched up a peace with the tribe and extricated the 
British from a perilous dilemma. The expedition has undoubtedly proved a 
total failure. The Government of India have exhibited their want of 
statesmanship and made themselves a butt of ridicule by engaging in a useless 
and expensive Frontier Expedition during severe famine days.| 


a sey, 


6. The Government of India have brought the Zakka Khel expedition 
eee to a hasty termination, as they were afraid of the 
Gujardte ) a aa opposition offered by the Liberal members in Parlia- 
are Ge, £ stig (27), Oth ment. Nearly twelve lakh of rupees have been spent 
Anne, aaa on this expedition which has hardly lasted for a 
month. It is a matter for regret that Government did not pause to consider 
before launching into extravagance. ‘They are miserly enough when expen- 
diture has to be incurred on objects of public utility. A liberal Minister like 
Mr. Morley ought to make the authorities in India realise their position-of 
subordination to the British Parliament by insisting upon their obtaining the 
sanction of that body before entering upon such expeditions. [The Gwjardte 
Punch writes :—‘“ Although we would be the first to congratulate ,the 
Military authorittes on the rapidity and success with which the expedi- 
tion has been concluded, yet we cannot, ior the life of us, understand 
the tone of exultation assumed by the Anglo-Indian and British journals in 
their writings on the subject. ‘There cannot: be any glory in subduing a 
couple of thousand half-clad, half-famished, ill-armed border clansmen. 
In spite of their heroic courage they could never have been a match for the 
flower of the Indian army equipped with the latest and most unerring engines 
of destruction. Glory attaches rather to the other side who had the temerity 
to beard the British lion in his den......... One cannot help admiring such 
spirit ; and there can be no shame in being beaten by an enemy, not braver, 
indeed, but better equipped. By-the-bye, is it not possible to win over these 
sturdy and indomitable highlanders? The Zakkas are splendid fighters 
and would make brilliant soldiers in the Indian army. If sufficient induce- 
ments are held out to them to join the Indian force, it is more than probable 
that an end will be put to these recurring disturbances on the Frontier.” 


7. “No two abler exponents of non-official Native opinion in this 
Presidency could have been selected to give evidence 

Comments on the pro- before the Decentralisation Commission than Mr. 
ceedings of the Decen- Tjlak-and Mr. Gokhale. Both agrée that the mere 
tralisation Commission IN shifting of the ‘centre of, gravity of power’ from 
oe Spec pon 6) one set of officials to another will not make the 
14th Mar. ’ administration more popular or: bring the officials 
into closer contact with the people. As Mr. Tilak 

truly said, the older officials were under a necessity to consult the leaders of 
the people. Theirs were days when the foundations had to be laid, when 
rules had to be framed, and the general plan of the different branches 
of the administration had to be devised. The sources of information 


were scanty; owing to the ignorance of the people, the consequences of a 
mistake were apt to be disastrous; and the machinery of maintaining the 
peace had not been iy ail Now all that is changed. : 


The officials 
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are guided by. minute regulations and “atk: of sdaintion orders. . The Native 
agency in the public service and report-writing have multiplied to so great an 


extent that officials imagine themselves quite conversant with Native opinion, 
though they may have taken no trouble to consult thd non-official leaders 
formally. We do not believe they choose to remain ignorant. They rather 
seem to imagine that they possess sufficient information concerning the senti- 
ments of the native public. The remedy for the consequent neglect to come 
in contact with the people lies in compelling the officials to consult the 
leaders, of the people. But the consultation should not be a mere formality, 
necessitating personal contact: a deliberate disregard for the opinions given 
when consulted would be worse than not consulting at all. Negative indiffer- 
ence is better than positive contempt. It is the necessity of accepting the 
advice of the Councils in most cases that makes the officials generally ap- 
prehensive of the consequences of being burdened with Advisory Councils. 
The general opinion of the official witnesses in all the Presidencies has been, 
as far as we have been able to notice, opposed to the idea of District Advisory 
Councils; and it»is just possible that if the Government of India had not 
practically decided upon the establishment of Provincial Advisory Councils, 
the Local Governments would not have welcomed the idea in any inquiry held 
by a Commission. When Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gokhale and other Native 
witnesses ask for District Advisory Councils, they naturally add that the 
Councils should not be mere ceremonial assemblies, but their voice, though 
not final, should carry weight. From the standpoint of the people, any good 
scheme of decentralisation, while allowing sufficient discretion to the Local 
Governments and authorities in administering the details of a policy laid 
down by the central Government, ought at the same time to provide 
safeguards against the abuse of power, and also devolve more power into the 
hands of the people, so that the Offcial servants of the public may have as 
few opportunities as a to exercise authority over them. As in other 
Presidencies, so in Bombay, the extension of municipal self-government to 
villages, otherwise known as the system of Village Punchayats, has been 
advocated by the generality of Indian witnesses. Except that the functions 
of a Village Punchayat and of a Town Punchayat—we believe a munici- 
pality is so called in the vernacular in Baroda—have to differ a littie, because 
what is possible in a village may not bs possible ina town, and vice versa, 
the old self-government of the villages is essentially the same arrangement 
as the modeyn self-government in towns. The Government is not asked to 
revive anything w hich it has not already revived, much less is it asked to 
take a leap in the dark and try a new experiment unknown to history. We 
venture to hope, therefore, that the Commission will strongly recommend the 
extension of self-covernment to the villages... As Mr. Dayaram Gidumal 
stated before the Commission, the capacity of the villages for self-government 
may vary more than that of the towns, and that uniformity which is enforced 
more or less under the Municipal Acts may not be attainable in the case 
of the villages. ‘The scheme will have to be sufficiently elastic to prevent 
the hardship of thrusting upon the ignorant a boon which they may not know 
how to enjoy to their advantage. It i is not desirable to create the impression 
that the Government wishes to divest itself of its responsibilities and thrust 
undesirable burdens upon;the shoulders of the people, particularly because 
self-government often involves self-taxation. Unpleasant as taxation is in 
the towns, it would be more so in the villages. We heartily commend Mr. 
Gokhale’s suggestion that, as in the case of Co-operative Credit Societies, a 
special officer may be appointed to start and guide the Punchayats for a 
time. That suggestion proceeds from a head as well known for prudence and 
an impartial acknowledgment of facts as for patriotic ambition. Of the three 
conditions which Mr. Gokhale would attach to decentralisation, the Commis- 
sion is not likely to express any opinion on the first, namely, the appointment 
of a Governor directly from: England for each province. At the time when 
the partition of Bengal was being discussed, we said that each great province 
should be under a “Governor in Council, and it is an anomaly. to place Bom- 
bay and Madras under Governors and Councils, and provinces like the two 
Bengals, the United Provinces and the Punjab ‘under Lieutenant-Governors. 
‘We, however, suggested that every Governor need not come fresh from 
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amen brihging ‘an open mind to ‘bear upon their dtities 
"be ‘appoint “py tums tae the y several provinces. We do not 
| i) % apps Spinel pai hate ‘always Sed happy and that the elevation 
p i to the 1arge Of a province has generally been attended. 

peste My ‘But the ‘system of plural responsibility may well be 
an every ‘Targe province, where there is only a Lieutenant-Gower- 
( ‘oil "The two other conditions, if reported upon by the present Commis- 
, ae enrich what is known as the Simla scheme of reforms. The 
ons are that the Provincial budgets should be submitted for full 


4 ye to the Provincial Legislative Councils, members being empowered to- 


move amendments and the budgets being required to be passed by the Councils, 

and secondly, that whenever a certain proportion of the elected members of a 
Legislative Council send a requisition to the President of the Council asking 
that a specific matter concerning the Provincial administration should be 
brought up for discussion before a meeting of the Council, a meeting should be 
summoned to discuss the matter.. The Commission does not seem to have 


cross-examined Mr. Gokhale on these suggestions: he has not been asked,. 


for instance, whether any inconvenience or injustice has arisen in the past. 
by the absence of a facility for discussion of administrative matters, and 
whether the power proposed to be given to the elected members should not be 
subject to restrictions. It is perhaps understood that these suggestions fall 
beyond the scope of the inquiry with which the Commission is charged, that: 
Mr. Gokhale did not mean to say that without his ‘conditions’ decentrali- 
sation would be useless, and that in putting forward his conditions he wished 
to improve the occasion. Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed also did something in the 
way of improving the occasion when he explained to the Commission the. 
grievances of his co-religionists. He was conscious that the grievances 
which he was advancing could find a place, if ai all, somewhere near the 
extreme limits of the inquiry which the Commission was conducting. How- 
ever, it might perhaps be said that no measure of reform, whether it be decen- 
tralisation of authority or any other, should be carried out without reference 
to its possible effects upon different communities. Like Mr. Gokhale, Mr. 
Rafiuddin would also attach a ‘condition’ to decentralisation, namely, that. 
power does not gravitate unduly into the hands of any single community. 
That there are several communities in India with conflicting interests, real 
or imaginary, is a well-known fact, which the Government seldom, if ever, 
forgets and which Mr. Morley remembers as much as any one else......... 
The question of giving a representation to as many interests as possible 
would have to be considered by the Commission if it undertook to pronounce 
an opinion on some of Mr. Gokhale’s suggestions regarding Taluka Boards and. 
Municipalities. Mr. Gokhale urges that the Taluka Boards should consist 
wholly of elected members. Similarly Mr. Gokhale would have Municipal 


~ Corporations composed entirely of elected members, the Government retain- 


ing in its hands the power of punishment in both cases when the elected 
members deliberately and persistently go wrong. We should think that. 
this is rather a big jump to be taken at once.......... The present policy 
is to prevent injury to the people arising from the conduct of those whom they 
have themselves asked to manage their affairs. If itis necessary to assume 
that the Government may be called upon to punish\ Taluka Boards and Muni- 
cipalitiés, we would first introduce a change by relaxing the present methods. 
of prevention ; in other words, the first step towards granting a larger measure 
of autonomy would be to reduce the number of nominated members, and 
watch the effects of the change. If it does call for frequent interference 
by Government, the next step would be to dispense with nominated members. 
altogether. This change has reference only to the efficiency of the bodies. 
The representation of minorities is a distinct question. Even now nomina- 
tion by Government is provided, among other reasons, for the purpose of 
securing adequate representation to the minorities.” 


*8. “A point on which there appeared a consensus of opinion among 

the principal Indian witnesses who gave evidence 

Indian Social Refor- before the Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
mer, (4), 15th Mar. was the necessity of making the village the unit of 
administration. Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, the Honour- 
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able ‘Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Tilak suggested that this) should be done. 
Mr. Dayaram would leave the manner of constituting the new vi 


Punchayats to be decided by the Local Government according to the circum- 
stances of each village, while-Mr. Gokhale would from the first introduce an 
element of election in their constitution. We are inclined to Mr. Dayaram’s 
view with the proviso that it should be understood—if it cannot be expressly 
laid down in the necessary legislation—that it should be the aim of Govern- 
ment to introduce the elective principle in the organization of village Puncha- 
yats at the earliest opportunity and that with that view nominations should, at 
the early stages, be made as far as possible on the recommendation of leading 
and representative villagers. Government, instead of nominating the members 
of the Punchayats, may ‘nominate the persons who are to elect the members. 
Sir Frederick Lely suggested that factions among villagers might render the 
scheme unworkable, but there are factions not only in India but also in other 
countries where they have not made village and local autonomy unworkable. 
In the palmiest days of the village Punchayats in India there were no doubt 
factions, but they nevertheless succeeded fairly* well in their purpose. The 
idea that the Indian should be a man basing his daily life on the Sermon on 
the Mount, before he can be entrusted with any share in the administration, 
is extravagant. Moreover, only a sense of responsibility can develope public 
virtues, and the present system of administration is a direct incentive to the 
irresponsible tendencies of human nature. It should be added that the 
success of the Punchayats will depend very ‘much on the treatment they 
receive at the hands of the Taluka officials. ‘T’he average Mamlatdar, we are 
afraid, is brought up too much in the traditions of autocracy to prove a 
sympathetic adviser, and Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion that a special officer should 
be appointed to look after these institutions, like the Registrar of Ce- operative 
Credit Societies, must he regarded as part and parcel of the scheme.” 


9. “The labours of the Decentralisation Commission in the western 
capital cannot be said to have been too arduous. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (36), We do not in the least mean to fasten any 
11th Mar., Eng. cols. blame upon the Commissioners in the matter. 
They undoubtedly did their best to deal with 

the material before them; and the latter, generally speaking, cannot 
be said to have been of a very high order. It is with the ereatest 
reluctance that we own to a feeling of disappointment. We have ere this 
complained of the small number of non-official witnesses that offered to give 
evidence before the Commission. Of these half a dozen R. B. Joshi, a 
financial expert, had to withdraw, at the last moment through illness—a 
decided misfortune. An equally great mishap was the inability of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta either to submit a statement or appear personally before 
the Commission. This veteran Bombay leader occupies such a unique 
position, the confidence of the enlightened public in him is so great, and his 
experience, civic, legislative and political, has been so varied, that his evi- 
dence before the Commission would have been of inestimable value. He 
has been for nearly four decades engaged in constructive work. And it is the 
evidence of swch men that is likely to influence Royal Commissions like the 
present one. Since Sir Pherozeshah’s absence cannot be helped we must find 
consolation in the fact that the Nonourable Mr. Gokhale’s statement has had 
the advantage of his scrutiny and may be taken to fairly represent his own 
views. In fact, Mr. Gokhale so stated in his examination. This statement 
with the exhaustive representation sent by the Presidency Association to 
Lord Minto on the subject of the Council reforms may be said to define 
our present position and aspirations. None of the other witnesses, not even 
Mr. Tilak, can be said to have helped the Commission or their cause to any 
extent. It was not pleasant or consoling to hearin their cross- examination 
expressions like these—‘I do not know ’, ‘Iam not prepared to say,’ ‘I 


cannot suggest anything defmite ’, &c. This kas been the weakest point 
in our political life. With a few honourable exceptions the majority takes 
only an academic interest, nothing is observed or studied, no comparisons 
made, no practical proposal conceived or evolved, and so the result is simply 
lamentable. With Mr. Morley and Lord Minto in a mood to take ‘a big 
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bicuaue making ‘a sorry. exhibition _ of 
not to place before them a cut and dried 
; ‘ato once sehet and practical, capable of eradicating the 
mprehensive e to meet the exigencies of the future..: 
ey note that the proposals embodied in the Honourable 
-Gokhale’s io shabemen? have been conceived in this spirit. His statement 

Bit 3 Pand manly, and sums up the peoples’ case in the best manner pos- 
“gible under the circumstances. He neither begs for Mr. Morley’s famous 
oy ial ara eee nor does he favour the insipid, ‘ heartless, lifeless, soulless’ propo- 
— sae : “gals for reforms which have been so much boomed. When the Commissioners 
| filter the mass of evidence before them, they will find that any step forward, 
_  * if itis not to be of the nature of ‘ moving without making any progress,’ 
: must be taken along the path indicated by the Honourable Mr. Gokhade.” 


ae 10. “The gear pr Commission was primarily appointed for 

a eal considering the best way to reduce many of the 

a i ane mocsewn « (22), rigours of excessive centralisation.......... It is 

true that this initial aim of the Commission is not 

properly kept in view by many of the witnesses coming before the Commis- 

sion. Yet almost ‘all are unanimous that greater powers and greater 

2). Gas libérty of action than are now enjoyed must be assigned to Provincial as well 

Ae as to District administrations. Differences arise as to the way in which these 

; the | powers must be givén and as ts what should be the respective functions of 

Bi the Imperial and Provincial Governments. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 

evidence on this point may well be said to represent accurately the views of 

the educated classes of the country. They would like Provincial Govern- 

ments to he invested with greater powers, but would have certain limitations 

rae. yom placed upon those powers in order that they may not grow to be autocratic and 

oe: | tyrannical. Larger questions of legislation, taxation, etc., are to be left to the 

re Ie Imperial Government which, we think, must have the power of vetoing a Bill 

passed by a Provincial Government‘ifit trespasses upon the rights of the people. 

pasik Rieke Matters of land revenue, excise, etc., must be left to Provincial Gov- 

ernments which are in touch with local exigencies. But simultaneously with 

the increase in the power of Provincial Governments there must be a greater 

number of representatives of the people in their Councils and greater rights 

accorded to them. It will be well if it is enacted that a Bill, which is 

opposed by a certain number of non-official representatives in the Council, 

| should be dropped altogether or be modified to a great extent. The power of 

moving amendments to the Budget would also be very useful. The exten- 

sion of the powers of District Administrations cannot mean the extension of 

) the powers of Collectors only. Importance must rather be given to the deve- 

; lopment of Village Punchayats and of Local Boards which are the bases of 

| self-covernment. Mr. Gokhale formulated an excellent scheme for this 

development in his evidence urging that these Village Pwnchayats should be 

given powers of deciding suits for claims below the value of Rs. 50, as the 

average number of such suits in the Presidency goes up to some thousands. 

If this power is given to the Village Punchayats, it will save much useless 

+ oe litigation and moral deterioration. We find that Mr. Tilak also emphasises 

: oo the importance of developing Village Punchayats. In fact, this ancient 

a ae | system has so many advantages that a revival of it will be to the advantage 

both to Government and the people. Wehope Mr. Morley will not fail to 
move in this direction.” 


oS 


*11. “The Decentralisation Commission has elicited some very interest- 
ing evidence in Bombay. The printed evidence of 

aig 7 | ‘Parsi (83), 15th Mar., Messrs. Gokhale and Tilak presents a curious 
a Eng. cols. contrast in matter. Mr. Gokhale goes into the 
| ' . question of the construction of village, urban, 
provincial and imperial Governmients, with an eye to the efficient performance 

a of their respective duties. Mr. Tilak, on the other hand, devotes himself to 
- ae / what 1s, in reality, the main reason for the appointment of ‘the Commission— 
a the desirability of popularising the administration. Mr. ‘Tilak’s essay on the 
subject is of a character which we should like to see proceeding:from his pen 
oftener ; it is thoughtful, clear and unimpassioned. He has no fault to find 


with the centralisation complained of on the score of efficiency and is not of: 
opinion that anything can be done to promote friendliness: between district 
officers and the people under their charge by the delegation of powers which 
are now exercised by a central authority. This, of course,is a very debat-: 
able matter, but Mr. Tilak’s opinion is that the better relations said to have 
existed in the past were not the result of a greater freedom from supervision, 
but came about through the large influence of native gentlemen (an influence’ 
now decayed) having to be enlisted by the officials of the new order, 
and Indian prejudices placated. Mr. H. E. E. Proctor’s evidence did not 
touch any of the thorny questions of racial relations.......... Mr. Proctor . 
hinted that it would facilitate business if applications to the authorities 
could be made to reach the final authority in rather less time than a 
certain application did in a case he recounted before the Commission. It 
would undoubtedly add to the popularity of the administration if business 
could be attended to, say, in four months instead of four years. Mr. Rafiud- 
din Ahmed enlarged on the subject of language. It would undoubfedly be 
very useful if British officials could speak the language of the people; but - 
the fact that'so many Indians already speak English is a distinct discourage- 
ment to the acquisition of a familiarity with the vernaculars by English 
officers: Not only does it throw the student upon the resources of the less 
educated for improving his knowledge.of native languages and customs, but 
the Indian, who knows English, practically insists upon being addressed in 
that language, the use of the vernacular in conversation with him being 
looked upon as a sort of slight on his education.” 


“142. “ Having roamed all over the country, the Decentralisation Com- 
cap ee mission came to this city last week and was bus 
in ee ee (30), 15th taking evidence from Monday last. We rai 
ies alia closely followed its proceedings from the very com- 
mencement, but are constrained to observe that 4t has not much impressed 
us. In the first place, we should have for its President a statesman of the 
comprehensive knowledge of statecraft of our popular Governor, Sir George 
Clarke, and of his broad and clear grasp. Mr. Hobhouse seems to us to be 
quite a dwarf in comparison. Moreover, the British members of the Com- 
mission should have been of superior calibre. The Commission seems to 
give one the idea of a humdrum and slumbering body. The evidence, too, 
be it official or non-official, is neither impressive nor instructive, and some 
of the suggestions are of a bizaree character.......... It as, therefore, to be 
feared that the outcome of the Commission’s labours will be precious little. 
Of course, as usual, Bombay, we mean non-official Bombay, has made 
a good show. Leaving severely alone Munshi Rafiuddin, who affects to 
be. somebody when he is nobody, we cannot but applaud the clear, incisive, 
and most suggestive, because, practical and constructive, evidence which the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale gave both for himself and on behalf of the Bombay 
Presidency Association. We think that he nearly voiced the voice of all 
India logically, methodically, and unequivocally.......... ~The sum and_sub- 
stance of his evidence was this. That no scheme of decentralisation will be | 
of any avail unless there was side by side honest democratisation on the lines 
indicated by him. Mr. Gokhale urged the importance of building up from 
the village upwards the rudiments of self-government, untrammelled and 
unshaken by bureaucratic influence which has been fully demonstrated to 
be so far mischievous. The mere shifting of power from one authority to 
another, from the central to the provincial, would make no difference or 
next to none. Aye, there is to a certain extent sufficient danger in conced- 
ing all powers to the lesser Olympus of the Provincial demi-gods. As Sir 
Henry Cotton well warned us all, they are liable to add to the provincial 
despotism rather than mitigate its present oppressiveness, so keenly felt by 
the masses in their daily relations with the Government. In short, we might 
say we are in cordial agreement with the extremely weighty but laconic 
pronouncement, put forward in such a crystallised form in the letter of Sir 
Pherozeshah to the President: ‘No provincial decentralisation standing by 
itself would be of much benefit unless it were safeguarded by such checks as 
could be provided for by measures of publicity and popular control. In some 
respects larger powers in the hands of local officials, unless so guarded by 


op 0 sive th n ‘at present.’ Let us now eneait: 
the ‘Commissic may minke, Phere is: one aspect in con- 
Yt: which be firmly borne in mind, namely, a change of 
r ry et ae riding to'a fall. By the. time the report is in 
of Mr. Morley: ‘it is*more likely than not that there may be a 
eo oy f M And the moment the Unionist Government comes 
50" rit may be taken for granted that the report will be shelved, or, if 
ot 's elved, tt will be so shorn of any merits it may possess in the direction 
popular Government that there will be nothing substantial left, on which 
«the country may congratulate itself.” 
ey "143. “If the proceedings ofithe Royal Commission on Decentralisation 
oa : have failed to arrest public attention it is owing to 
ayy Mie adie (89), 16th ‘the fact that much of the evidence of official wit- 
bh ee ya nesses deals with an abundance of abstruse. 
technicalities and administrative subtleties, which fall flat on the layman... 
..1s+s The interest which official statements have aroused in the public pales 
into insignificance before that created by the evidence of popular leaders 
before. the Commission...... Mr. P. B. Dantra, who is fighting tooth and nail 
for Abkari reforms, applied to the Commission that the matter might be-made 
a subject of investigation, but the request was not eranted as the subject. 
did atk fall directly under its province Mr. Dantra complains about a 
certain amount of laxity in the administrative machinery of the Abkari Depart- 
ment. This, together with allied subjects, could have been made a subject of 
inquiry by the Commission without exposing itself to the charge of having 
outstepped its lawful province. Where Mr. Dantra has failed, an astute poli- 
tician like Mr. Gokhale has succeeded in palming off subjects on the notice 
of Mr. Hobhouse and his colleagues, which to outward appearances are not. 
directly connected with the proper sphere of their inquiries. Mr.. Gokhale 
claimed for the people a cloSer association with the administrative affairs. 
of their country and protested against a wholesale and indiscriminate 
disintegration of the central authority, which in the absence of safeguards. 
should render local Governments all powerful. Official control, though 
exercised from a long distance, is, he said, better than no control at all. 
If the system is conducive to-red-tapism, and is dilatory in its practical 
application, the evils arising therefrom are more than counter-balanced by its. 
merits. It has long been acknowledged that the system introduced by Lord 
Curzon has left little fower of initiative for subordinate Governments; and 
the curtailment of their authority has been responsible for a great deal of the 
stagnancy that hampers progress and improvement. If the Provincial ad- 
ministrations are to be restored to the fulness of their power in local matters,. 
some counterpoise would have to be provided against ‘ petty despotism.” 
Larger representation to tax-payers and the right of controlling financial 
matters in Legislative Councils would goa great way to avert a tendency 
-towards absolutism...... The important suggestions about Village Punchayat 
made by Mr. Gokhale were endorsed by Mr. Tilak. With the extension of 
powers to rural communities it would be possible to restore them to their legs, 
and to render them less subservient to the executive in the administration of 
their communal affairs. The Commission has during its few months’ stay in 
India learnt and unlearnt much. It has consulted the men on the spot, both 
officials and private individuals. Though it must have been struck with the 
sound and efficient condition of the administrative machinery as a whole, the. 
evidence which it has collected would convince it of the expediency of re-ad- 
justing it, as in some parts it is Worn out and rendered obsolete by an absence 
of repair for several decades.” 


14. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s evidence is replete with valuable 
practical suggestions, and fully represents the public 

The Honourable Mr. opinion on the subject. He has enunciated prin- 
Gokhale’s evidence before ciples which ought to serve as safe guides to the 


tralisati : 
the Deven eather. Com- Commission in the preparation of their report. He 


has pointed out the evils of limiting the inquiry 
vith Mar ouguet no) strictly to the removal of the friction between the 
: Local and Imperial Governments, and has rightly 
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urged the necessity of looking at the question from the popular standpdint. He , a 
rightly pointed out that any increase in the powers of the Local Government a 
would be like a double-edged weapon unless tempered by the grant to the ae 
public of some effective control over them. The instances he adduced. . aa | 
are noteworthy and clearly demonstrate the necessity of giving the public 
greater control over the authorities. For this purpose, Mr. Gokhale advo- 
cated the establishment in other provinces of F Executive Councils similar to 
those in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. But we are afraid that this 
would be of little use unless the further step was taken of appointing one or 
more non-officials in these Councils. For under the present system, the 
Governor has two Civilian members in his Council, who are generally opposed 
to the popular views and itis impossible for him, even if he is so inclined, 
to go against them. His suggestions about the apportionment of revenue 
between the Local and Imperial Governments are aimed at casting the 
responsibility of economy in expenditure on the Local Government themselves. 

_ As regards district administration, in view of the general complaint that the 
district officer is overworked and has little leisure at his disposal, Mr. Gokhale 
suggests the formation of Advisory Councils, whom the district officer must 
consult on certain matters. In short, Mr. Gokhale advocates an increase in 
the powers of the district officers subject to the general control of popular 
representatives. He has furnished the Commission with the key to the whole 
problem which they have to solve and we hope they wiil not fail to utilise it. 


15. In his evidence, Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, District Judge, Ahmed- 
abad, dwelt upon the two questions of the village 

Mr. Dayaram Gidu- Punchayat and the public right of appeal. With 
mal’s evidence before the yegard to the latter, he thought that the right should 


ee be curtailed and that ltigation was being unduly 


Bombay Samdchdr (66), fostered by pleaders. ‘This remark coming from a 
llth Mar. man of his experience and erudition is astounding, 
and we regret we cannot agree with him. We wish 
that the Commission had closely questioned him on this point so as to 
elicit his reasons for holding such views. He declared that the village people 
in the Bombay Presidency were given to excessive litigation, and that this 
spirit was fostered by village factions and the pleaders. Mr. Dayaram forgets 
that springing up of these factions is quite natural in the present backward 
state of education in the villages. The increase in the number of cases 
coming before the Courts does not justify his conclusions, for it must be 
noted that the caste restraints which hitherto kept people in check are slowly 
weakening before the advancing tide of education, and that questions which 
used to be decided by the general sense of the caste are now taken to 
Court. As regards his allegations against the pleaders, there are few 
Judges who would accept them. On the contrary, the presence of lawyers 
has “always been welcomed as eminently in the interest of the parties. 
His suggestion for a reviewing of the system of fining parties making 
vexatious appeals is a retrograde one and likely to militate against 
the welfare of the public. Itis forgotten that the increase in the number 
of appeals is an indication not -so much of the litigious spirit of the 
public as of the want of confidence ‘on their part in the “lower ‘Court. The 
appointments to these Courts are often made to suit simply the exigencies 
of the Civil Service and are not such as to beget- public confidence. It is 
this system of appointment thatis the root cause ofthe increase in the 
number of appeals, and should be modified. As regards his views on the 
village Punchayats as the first rung in the ladder of local self-government, 
we accept them in the main. 


| 16. We beg to bring the following to the notice of the Decentralisation 


Commission —-The destruction of the old village 


Suguesions to the Decen- Panchayats is at the root of the sufferings of the 
rai1zation UoOmmission. 
Abiedaus (105), Oth pecple. The Provincial officers, many of whom are 


: 
: 
wai whimsical, never care to make themselves acquainted : 
with the wants, and the religious susceptibilities and a 
prejudices of the people ‘under their charge, and a 

‘commit serious blunders and introduce reforms which are quite unsuited to | ‘i 
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d even i in hay villages slate they 

mumber for ostentatious quotation in the 

‘Teve! “ Fanesieabselin are mostly based on 

et ay ignorance ‘of villate-aflaire arid. are characterised 
08 rticular individuals. Most of the proceedings of Gov- 


sials. b on such reports, all complaints against heavy 
gone with scant courtesy. The machinery of Government 


oe at, ~ ence either be made more efficient or the people must. be allowed to 


pate in the administration of their own affairs. 


ety ‘Reforms, : in the direction of rendering the local Governments more 
| independent of the Supreme Government and 
What kind of decentra. Strict officers ‘more independent of the local Gov- 
oe will satisfy the ©rmments than they are at present, are no doubt 
le of India 9 necessary. But the reforms which are most 
yardti (25), 7th Mar. urgently needed are in the direction of granting the 
people a larger share in the administration of the . 
silentiey. The official witnesses who up to now have appeared before the 
Decentralisation Commission have declared that certain powers which are 
now in the hands of their superiors should be transferred to them, but when 
they have been asked whether they would like the people to share in this 
increased power, most of them replied in the negative. These Anglo-Indian 
officials appear to entertain the mistaken notion that it is detrimental to the 
interest of the people themselves to allow them a share in the administration 
of the country, and that the way in which they administer the country is 
the best possible. They have not failed to obtrude these views of theirs 
upon the Commission. ‘That Mr. Morley, however, does not think so is 
clear from the very fact of the appointment of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission. He is quite right in believing that if representatives of the people 
are associated with the district officers, the administration of the districts 
would be more popular ; and the number of the districts in the country being 
very large, the gulf between the rulers and the ruled would narrow down 
considerably through such a large number of-representatives coming into contact 
with the authorities. ~ He is also in favour of having Councils for the Districts 
on the lines of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. What we 
want the Commission to bring about as the result of its labours is the grant 
to the public of a reasonable measure of control over the actions of all officers, 
high and low. If the Commission fails to bring about the reforms of this 
nature, it will be consigned to oblivion by the people of this country, like the 
various Commissions appointed during the régime of Lord Curzon. 


18. ‘Mr. Nevinson’s ‘farewell’ article is quite in keeping with what 

we know of the writer. Mr. Nevinson was a very 

Advice to Indians not close and sympathetic observer of things Indian and 
to show undue meekness ]] his writings and utterances while in India had 
in dealing with Anglo-In- 4 vicour and a freshness about them which did 


“st e Remall harshly credit to a true-born Briton. He frankly advises 


_Mahratta (9), 8th Mar, Indians not to brook insult and affronts from Anglo- 

Indian ‘ bounders.’ Of course, this is easier said 
than done. Let not Mr. Nevinson labour under the impression that an 
Indian submits to the overbearing and offensive behaviour of the Anglo- 
Indian ‘ bounders’ from any ingrained slavishness. With the Indian it is a 
matter of compulsion and not. of choice. The Anglo-Indians are all in power. 
The Magistrates and Judges hardly do justice when it is a matter bet- 
ween a white man and a black man. If an Indian pays back an Anglo- 
Indian in his own coin and the ‘European lodges a complaint against the 
Indian, the latter is as a rule severely dealt with. If, however, an Indian 
lodges a criminal complaint against a HKuropean, the Magistrate generally calls 
upon the aggrieved party to settle the matter out of court or accept a cold 
apology from the offending European. Recently in Bengal and elsewhere 
Indians, and especially youthful and educated Indians, have resolved not to 
show any meekness and to treat an Englishman only as an ordinary human 
-being. Cases have recently occurred wherein young men have shown open 
resentment at any unnecessary rudeness shown by members of the ruling 
‘race ; and 1 in some instances young Indians have retaliated with blows.......... 


The Hindus have now fqund out that it will tok do to be ccndinaily cuba and 
submissive, and the rising generation of India will rot tolerate any undue 
liberties being taken with their self-respect........... We would never advise 
anybody to be rude. But at the same time we would also never advise any 
countryman of ours to show unnecessary meekness and humility when dealing 
with an Anglo-Indian *bounder’, who in the opinion of men like Mr. Nevinson 
and other right-thinking Englishmen is a disgrace to English civilisation. 
If Mr. Ne@inson has taught us a lesson which we should prize more than 
any other, it is the lesson of ‘manliness’ and. ‘courage’ and ‘we are really 
thankful to him for having carried the lesson home to us.”’ 


19. The Hind Swardjya publishes a poem entitled “They did their 


worst’’ contributed by one Jagjivan Trikam 

an, DVavada, of which the following is the purport :— 

Peg ge sg "India has been reduced to a miserable plight. O, 
Hind Swardjya (738), brothers! open your eyes. See, they have deprived 
9th Mar. you of all your riches and have given you in 


return worthless things. They are carrying off 
the best products of the country, and are giving you in return spirit 
and other drinks. With glozing words they are mixing poison for you. 
They are taunting you at every turn and are ever ready to sing their own 
praises, and vaunting the effectiveness of their ordnance. But you must look 
upon all these things as mere shams. By their craftiness and eating us up 
Hind has been reduced to a mere skeleton. It now only remains for them to 
shoot her down. QO! heroes of Bharat! take warning. All of you, be you as- 


cetics or men of the world, awake. Blow up atonce the tottering structure (lit. 


palanquin). [The paper also publishes two other poems from the same pen,’ 


entitled respectively ‘ What has been left to Bharat’ and‘ The dawn in the 
East’. ‘The purport of the first set of verses is as follows:—I bow to my 
mother-country with the utmost reverence, though her former glory has dis- 
appeared. After being deprived of our best possessions, we Indians are made 
to toil like slaves. ‘They employ others to cut off our heads. O! heroic sons 
of Bharat! Seeure the release of that cow, India, from the clutches of the 
butcher. O! when shall we be free? The barge of India is tossing to and 
fro on the ocean of misery. She is crying out piteously for help. O! do fly 
to her rescue. In the second poem the writer exhorts the Indians to. wake 
up and view the dawn of India’s trade and industry, and expresses joy at the 
alleged decline of foreign trade and industry before the advancing tide of 
indigenous industries.| 


20. ‘God helps those who help themselves.’ This should be the motto 
of every individual or nation that seeks regeneration. 
ae a t. God has endowed every man with two hands and 
hieles eine some brains in order that he may himself work out 
Hind Swardjya (73n), DIS advancement. Expecting extraneous help we 
Oth Mar. become dependent upon others and in a state of 
dependence there is no happiness. Dependence 

and slavery are synonymous. Consequently, if, though gifted with intel- 
-ligence and other high qualities, we continue to be in a state of dependence 
we are more contemptible than beasts. Everything is in our favour; but 
we suffer the evils of thraldom on account of our own idleness and 
negligence. It is clear to every reader of the world’s history that a 
nation is incapable of glorious achievements without self- dependence. ‘The 
nations that had depended upon others in the past are still groping in 
darkness. Countries enjoying the benefit of swardjya easily rise into 
prominence, but where there is an alien rule differences arise between the 
rulers and the ruled, and the alien Government is ever eager to establish its 
power on as firm a footing as possible without caring for the subject people. 
Let us consider the case of Japan: The Japanese owe their unprecedentedly 
rapid rise to their reliance upon their own selves. Compare the condition of 
Japan with that of India, and you will at once perceive why we cannot 
place our country in the ranks of the world’s creat powers. The Japanese 
enjoy the boon of swardjya while we, Indians, are under the yoke of the 
English. Though the British are more just than any other power, yet it can- 


_ Alleged consequences of 


the first card is their ‘country’s 
; on to trace the causes of the rise of the 
ts, points. out. hov ‘ the’ Moderates and Extremists agree as to the 
aime t, but differ oh ‘ti to the means by which that -end is to be 


‘Indians to rely more ‘upon their own exertions than 


eS ie o é orn far their elevation. It then takes a rapid survey of the 


tion for Home Rule in Ireland and touches on the stru rugele of the 

icans for independence. Adverting again to the Extremists the paper 
“«& farts Government not to suspect the motives and intentions of this party. 
- In this connection it remarks :—The Nationalists of India are not badmashes 
like the Nationalists of Russia or the Socialists of Germany or the Anarchists 
of America. Their aim is not to do away with State authority, nor to put 
obstacles in the way of the lawful acts of Government. Only by clinging to 
a olicy of passive resistance they aim at training the people in the art of 
relying on theirownstrength. This isalesson which English politicians them- 
selves have inculcated upon the Indians on several occasions. Thatan ancient 
and famous nation like that of the Indians should long for swardjya and make 
harmless efforts to attain it is a matter for Government to rejoice at. The 
Nationalist party has risen up for the purpose of preventing Government from 
taking undue advantage of the subjection of the Indians. This party 


is continuously growing in strength. To try to check its growth is tanta- 
mount to fighting against nature.| 


21. The Bulsdr Vartamdn publishes some verses in praise of the land of 
Verses in praise of devo- Aryavarta, of which the following is the purport :— 
tion to the mother-coun- O! Brave Prithvising and Pratapsing, you were 
try. matchless in fight; you shed blood for your mother- 

Bulsér Vartamdn (68), land and found your last resting place in its bosom. 
iith Mar. Where have other heroic personages, who were 
the ornaments of their families, gone ? Whereis my hope—the brave Shivaji ? 
.eseoseeee Hor ‘such a country [ am prepared to make an offering of my body 
on the battlefield, and for it I would not desire to spare even my soul, for is it 
not my. mother-land? It is disgraceful to be dependent upon others and suffer 
their blows and buffets. Itis better to die than to continue in such a state. 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—A new voice is resounding in India. Although, 
O India, thy children have for a piece of bread been compelled to embracé 
alien religions, and are considered to be nc better than beasts, still there is no 
reason for thee to despair ; for thy salvation is near at hand. The ‘Trinity of 
Lal, Bal and Pal like that of Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra has appeared on the 
scene and the dawn of our regeneration is breaking out in the horizon. 
Thousands of such trinities should arise in India. They are strong in resolve 
and their watchword is swadeshz.| 


22. In reviewing a new publication containing the ballads of an old 
is ieee Marathi poet named Parshuram Shaheer Vavivar 
British: al oa a who flourished about sixty-five years back in the 
Mumukshu (139), 12th Nasik District, the Mumukshu gives the following 
Mar. summary of the poet’s description of the alleged evil 
| | effects of British rule in India:—The people have 
lost all independence and no fire is left amongst them. They quake even at 
the sight of a common sepoy. The native princes are like caged parrots, 
satisfied with whatever is givento them. They are lifeless like puppets. 
Industrial .competition of England has set up the economic drain of India 
which is thereby being impoverished. All have apparently become insane - 
and none understands his self-interest. Real glory has departed giving place 
to cheap foreign tinsel. Upstarts are coming forward and noble families are 
becoming extinct. Litigation is increasing, resulting in internal quarrels and 
insolvency and the whole society has become disorganised. 


23. The Hindu Punch writing sarcastically on the Holi festival remarks :— 

Everywhere , there prevails Shimaga (1.e. want) in 

Alleged _ responsibility this country. People are howling through starvation, 

of England for India’s anda bonfire is being made of independence. The 

sation’ English condemn our Holz as indecent and obscene. 
in. Punch 81), Bat who has introduced it j idst? Bef 

11th Mar. | as introduced it in our mids efore 


the English came, there prevailed Diwali (1.e. pros- 
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25 
perity) everywhere, but the English schemed and robbed us of it end gave us 


Shimaga in exchange. We should adopt swadeshi, boycott and national edu- 
cation with a patriotic fervour to make Diwali reign in the land once again. 


‘24. One Ananthrao Dabhade contributes two songs to the Hindustdn 
; Samdchdr, in the course of which he says:—As 
Appeal to the Indians aliens are taking a way every pie from this country 
je Fro their country from py oppressive laws and other means, all foreign 
Hindustan Samdchdr ®tticles must be boycotted by Indians. The English 
(60), 9th Mar. are carrying off crores of rupees by plundering us 
mercilessly. O my fallen countrymen! grow wise 
and like the brave Chinese and Japanese find means to save the country. 
Follow not leaders like Rash Behari Ghose and Mehta and refuse to earn the 
wages of slavery. Hold fast to patriotism, and work with a view to free 
your countrymen from slavery. See how the great, ‘Tilak feels and works for 
our land and asks us to become stronger. O madmen! you have by your folly 
handed over the motherland to a wicked people. It does not become you to 
serve the wicked for the sake of the belly alone. Therefore, instead of selling 
yourselves, secure independence by your courage. O Hindus! unite and 
raise the cry of Vande Mdtaram. ‘That will deliver us from bondage and 
make us one; and God will then bless us by restoring us our kingdom. The 
English, who were once savages, have been plundering us of our wealth by 
flooding the country with manufactured goods, and our foolish.countrymen, 
without understanding their roguery, have been praising and purchasing them 
quite unconscious of the consequent drain of wealth from India. They have 
raised the value of gold. Having swallowed up our gold and silver, they have 
now begun to give us nickel and “bronze in return. O! how shall I describe 
their excesses! They have reduced us to beggary, and we have been made 
strangers in our own land! : 


29. Her late } Majesty Queen Victoria assured us by her Proclamation 
Alleged disregard shown of 1858 that Government would never interfere in 
by Government for the religious matters; but little does her blessed spirit, as 
religious’ susceptibilities it rests in Heaven, realise that her sons are violat- 


of Hindus. ing her salemn pledge, and are trampling upon the 
Rdjasthan (90), ‘th religious susceptibilities of the Indians by their:sel- 
Mar. fish acts. Government have acted high-handedly 


in the matter of the Sametshikhar and Pavagadh hills, and thereby done 
violence to the feelings of the Jains. And now they are contemplating a 
measure that is likely to prove Offensive to the entire Hindu population of. 
India, comprising 18 crores of souls. We refer to the intended construction 
of a bridge over the Ganges whereby the water of the sacred river will be 
diverted from the Janaki reservoir, which is visited as a place of pilgrimage 
by the Hindus. A sacred stone called the Sfatvk Shila is also likely to be 
submerged by the construction of the bridge. There are some water-mills, 
which will also be stopped, and thus great pecuniary loss caused to the local 
Yamindars and merchants. This and other measures of a similar character 
serve to show how high-handed Government have become in every matter. 
Such recklessness may pass muster as far as politics are concerned ; but it is a 
very dangerous tool to handle in, religious matters, about which people are 
unreasoningly fanatical. We are afraid that this policy will some day bring 


Government to grief. 


26. ‘As to thefundamental position laid down by Mr. Thorburn that the 

| education which Indians generally receive in schools 
Comments on Mr. 8.8. and colleges is defective, we are in perfect accord 
Thorburn’s paper 0M with him. But when we set about searching for the 
“Education and good citi- (2 uses which make our educational system a faulty 
apr ae bea Sth Mar. One, we have to part company with our friend and 
. ally. Let us first inquire asto what we actually learn 

-in Indian schools and colleges........... The graduates of Indian universities 


know a little of everything. _ They can talk of Plato and Aristotle, of Milton 
con 2471—7 
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hat is 5 tl 16 BU m totalo fone mental. equipment. Education in India does 
: fit. an ‘Indi \ er the duties and responsibilities of manly citizenship. A 
k of. men who do not get even such humble jobs as clerkships, &., 
Eat epee what to do. Neither the state nor the country can utilize their 
s in any productive sphere of intellectual or physical work; and 
- Government’s educational policy is wholly responsible for the tremendous 
waste of young India’s pent-up energy and enthusiasm. Of course, 
ambitious young men who are conscioug of their own intellectual and moral 
worth become irreconciliable malcontents when they find that there is no 
scope whatever for the employment of their energies........ Thus the educa- 
tional system in India hardly serves the needs of the country and everything 
is daily going out of joint........... Mr. Thorburn is hardly right when he 
attributes-all the present unrest and trouble to a defective educational system. 
The Indian problem is mainly economic and not an educational one. 
seeeeeeee Poverty is at the root of all popular discontent in India......... 
A mere reform of the educational system will not go to the root of the matter. 
Again by a reform of the educational system Mr. Thorbun means nothing 
more than a close watch on the development of the youthful Indian mind. 
Mr. Thorburn seems to imagine that popular discontent is on the increase in 
India mainly because Indian students in England are not properly watched 
and they bring the contagion of democratic discontent from England into 
India. Now what is the number of Indian students in England? Judging 
by the latest statistics the number of Indian students resident in the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland cannot exceed five hundred... Is_ popular 
discontent in India only confined to gentlemen returned from England ? 
There is unrest and discontent all over the land and keeping a grand-motherly 
watch over the small number of Indian students who pass a few years in Eng- 
land is a remedy which suggests itself only to a few Anglo-Indians who do not 
care to look beneath the surface for the real causes which underlie the manifes- 
tation of popular discontent. . Mr. Thorburn’s grievance seems to be that 
Indian students, while in England, mix freely with all sorts and conditions of 
people and learn something of the methocs by which political malcontents in 
England make themselves heard.......... But why should Anglo-Indians 
dislike the very idea of Indian students knowing something of English public 
Ae ei life. It used to be the boast of Englishmen that English public life was a 
ae pattern of what public life should be....... But it seems that political methods 
Boas | which are found to be good, sound and wholesome in England are notso inthe 
case ofIndia. Mr. Thorburn’s reading of the situation is of a piece with official 
thinking, and his remarks and suggestions hardly bring us any nearer to the 
solution of the problem of the prevailing unrest in India. Reform in the edu- 
cational system of the Government of India is sorely needed. But we doubt if 
.. _ the right kind of reform will ever be initiated by the authorities. The Indian 
nation, on its own account, is of course proceeding to remedy the palpable 
defects of the educational system by founding independent educational 
institutions......... The main object of the foreign bureaucracy is to rule Ladia 
in a despotic manner, while the peace whichreigns supreme in the land enables 
English capitalists and merchants to exploit the natural resources of the country. 
While this double process of despotic governance and commercial exploitation 
is going on, the Englishman’s mental equilibrium must not be disturbed by 
any clamour for political rights and privileges and no democratic dog must 
bark when the gods are devising new ways and means from the Olympian 
heights of Simla for the thorough exploitation of the country’s natural wealth. 
The main endeavour of the Indian Nationalists is directed towards securing 
some sort of artificial industrial and commercial protection to India. Foreign 
merchants and even our rulers are not prepared to extend any kind of pro- 
“ae tection to Indian interests. That is the crux of the problem. Mr. Thorburn 
>. may watch as vigilantly as he likes over some scores of Indian students in 
>>. London. But such vigilance will hardly rid India of discontent and unrest.” 
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27. ' haiedes Shastri Odlamane of Ankola writes to the Muniukebis: — 


An enslaved -country cannot progress in any way 
Ant appeal to the various until its slavery is destroyed. A country under 
Indian nationalities to foreign domination. should first work to shatter. 
unite with a view to to pieces the fetters of slavery. It is no use dressing 
achieve the political inde- 
a wound without destroying the worm inside it. 
pendence of India. 
Mumukshu (139), 12th Political independence: is the immediate and efficient” 
Mar, cause of the progréss of a country and can be acquired 
only by political agitation. Political independence is 
necessary even for religious freedom. Can we stop the shameless Missionary 
trying to convert orphans to Christianity during famine days? Our commerce 


also has a similar tale to tell. Were we free, would our commerce have been 


captured by Europeans? The sphere of political independence is wider than 


that of religious or commercial freedom. Herein Hindus, Muhammadans, 


Parsis, Jains and Christians can unite. All are equally victims to the un- 


bearable tyranny and ready to resist it. When once we regain our lost 
independence, we can effect our salvation any way we like. Unless we drive 
out the enemy from our house, we cannot utilise it according to our pleasure. 
Even Ramdas, who gave a religious garb to politics, advised Shivaji to anni- 
hilate foreign domination. Social or religious agitation is centered in itself, 
while political agitation is comprehensive and is necessary not only for its 
own sake but for protecting other activities. We should attach supreme 
importance to political agitation and adopt strong measure like boycott in the 
present situation of India. [The Editor of the Mumukshu comments as fol- 
lows on the above:—As religious agitation includes everything, it must be 
given precedence over everything else. It was religious awakening that 
enabled us to throw off the Muhammadan yoke; and it is on the strength of 
the same awakening that we shall be able to beat back the wave of Christian 
aggression. Religion is the life-blood of the Indian nation. Religion will 
give us the moral strength required to carry on political agitation. We want 
swardya first and then “independence, which latter is but a means to salvation. 
When religion is on the wane, the principal motive power of efforts for obtain- 
ing swardjya is dead. As Professor Seelev remarks, England stands a chance 
of losing India when once the religious faith of its people is stirred, which 
means that England will be able to put down any other agitation, but once the 
flame of religious fervour is alight in the country it will go very hard with her. 
There is policy i in checkmating the English from the very quarter from which 
they apprehend danger.| 


28. We refuse to believe that the Moderates are not alive to the patent 

fact that India cannot prosper in the hands of 

| oe alien, self-seeking and unsympathetic rulers like 
Alleged hypocrisy of* the English. Why then are they afraid to speak out 
the political creed of the their minds? When we say that the English can- 


more ve not make India prosperous, it necessarily follows that 
(100), 7th Mar. : we must obtain our political salvation only by means 


of swardjya. As swardjya means self-government, 

what necessity is there to qualify’ its significance 
by the silicon of words which only serve to mislead others as to’ our ultimate 
goal? It is downright hypocrisy to trot out ad nauseam the theory of 
India being able to attain independence by the ‘generosity of England. Do 
the Moderates honestly believe that England will be gulled by such profes- 
sions? ‘Truth is always unwelcome, but it must be spoken out at all costs. 
Throughout the last century we have played false to our countrymen and 
misled the whole world by preaching that the British rule is best for us and 
that our best interests would be promoted by perpetuating it in India. 
Though freedom is the birth-right of all, we made India an exception, and 
declared from the house-tops that subjection was absolutely necessary for her 
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regeneration. We have had enough of this self-deception. The time has. 


now arrived for us to clearly lay before the world our ultimate goal and 
the means by which we intend to achieve it and to deliver ourselves from 
subjection. . 
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nt to be a patriot ; bat py that ‘right is 
o be misused and when the patriotic cry of 
» Mdtaram Threats to disturb the public peace 
5 tebe pehoves the far-sighted leaders: of the country to 
”~ put -a stop to that cry ‘either by their own personal 
| : efforts or by seeking the aid of legislation. The cry 
“Tolan “0, of Bande Mdtaram has become the accepted motto 
of the Extremists; and boycott istheir sole aim. The 
eee Big ery of Bande Mdtaram. and the boycott movement 
Ke ma wf om diy 80 a Patan doing any good to the country that they have set the 
as ns ae ndians by the ears. Before Government resort to extreme measures for the 
"suppression of the evils the Moderate leaders should bestir themselves and 
_ ‘make powerful efforts to bring the thoughtless Extremists to their senses and by 
“temoving the causes which tend to create unrest to restore peace to the 
country. It is to the Moderates that’ the whole country looks for the realisa- 
tioh of its hopes and aspirations. 


30. All the tall talk of the Extremists about the policy of self-reliance 
and mistrust of the intentions of Government is 
Adverse comments on based on ignorance of facts. The truth is that Gov- 
the Extremist views. ernment have been efficiently discharging their duties 
eT * (126), 8th towards this country. They have given us liberty 
ase of the press, and liberty of speech. Abuse of this 
liberty has, it is true, compelled Government to institute some prosecutions, | 
but no one can deny that the proper exercise of that liberty has given rise to 
a feeling of unity and nationality amongst the people. Government have 
also conferred high Judicial and Revenue appointments on deserving Indians. 
They have opened schools and colleges, the education imparted in which 
has produced learned men among us in every way qualified to hold high posts 
under Government. To say that the system of education which produced 
men like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Justice Ranade, Dr. Bhandarkar, Sir T. 
Madhavrao, Mr. Tilak, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and others was intended 
only to prepare men for Government service is mere folly. Government 
have also done something for technical and scientific education. They 
have reduced the salt-tax, undertaken new irrigation works and established 
popular local authorities like Municipalities. In short, the policy of Government 
is intended to benefit both the rulers and the ruled. The people should, 
therefore, always co-operate with Government and where necessary avail 
themselves of their aid. ' 


31, The Dhulia correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :— The 
Reception Committee met for a second time in 

‘Forthcoming session of Natekar’s Hall on Sunday, the 8th March. There 
the Bombay Provincial were about 50 members present, out of whom 20 were 


‘Conference at Dhulia.- 
- Indu Prakash (44), 11th 
Mar., Eng. cols. 


from different partsof Khandesh. Abasaheb Mhalas, 

in spite of his recent illness, presided. The first 
question to be settled was the dates of the Con- 
ference. About twenty different political ‘associations had given their. 
opinion about the dates. The Presidency Association of Bombay and 
the Sind Sabha were for October. The Associations in Gujarat were 

for some date after the Easter Holidays, while the Sarvajanik Sabha 
of Poona and representatives from Thana, Sholapur, Dharwdér and 
other places were for some day before the Easter Holidays. There was 
a hot and bitter discussion about the dates in the meeting. In the 
discussion it was given out that personally the Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji 
Khare was opposed to holding the Conference before the Easter ilidays. 
Mr. M. K. Apte proposed that the dates of the Conference should be 

the 27th and 28th April, and there was an amendment to this proposal that 
the dates should be the 10th and 11th April. The amendment was lost and 
the proposition was adopted by a majorify. It was decided unanimously that 
the resolution drafted by the Reception Committee, to be placed before the 
Conference, to the effect that there should be one united Congress in December 


* 


*néxt. on’ the ‘lines’ ofthe Calcutta 4 Congrean should: be *communitated ‘: through 
the Presidetit-elect; the’Honourable Mr. D. A. Khare, to the Convention of the 
“Moderates at Allahabad. Resolutions fixing delegates’ and visitors’. fees-were 
‘next adopted. The Reception Committee then adopted the resolutions 
drafted by the Subjects Committee. It further gave power to the Subjects 
Committee to make verbal alterations and prepare the final drafts to be vlased 
before the Conierence. ‘These final draft resolutions will shortly be: published. 
The chief resolutions passed by the Reception Committee relate to swardjya, 
swadeshi, National Education, Arbitration; Elective Franchise, Council 
‘Reforms, Reorganisation of Departments, Physical Culture, Advisory Councils, 
‘ Judicial and Executive functions, Reparation of grievances of the Indians in 
the Transvaal, the Sametshikhar affair and an omnibusresolution. There was 
a proposal for the inclusion of a resolution on boycott and there was some dis- 
cussion about it.......... It was decided to postpone this resolution till the 
Conference....... ... As there seemed to be a difference of opinion about 
the question of the partition of Khandesh, it was decided to drop it. The 
work of the different sub-committees is going on well.” 


32. “Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is expected 
ate And - 3 to retire in a few months. He is not a popular 
‘ie Dalles of Hanes. ane ruler, the Indians positively dislike him ; the Anglo- 

Mahratta (9), 8th ‘Mer ‘Indians are moderate in their adulation of the man 

who cares more for the prestige of the Police officers 
than for the good name of Anglo-Indian journalists. After the expiry of his 
term of office, there will be found very few in Calcutta who will take the 
trouble to discuss the desirability of erecting a suitable memorial to perpe- 
tuate his name. His coterie see this clearly and so they cleverly proposed 
to associate his name with the Police Training College. In requesting Sir 
Andrew Fraser to formally open the College, Mr. Knyvett, Inspector-General 
of Police, eulogised the renowned patron of the most corrupt service in the 
following words :—‘ We, therefore, crave permission to associate Your Honour’s 
name with this institution by naming it the Fraser Police College. We 
have also to ask the favour that Your Honour will permit your portrait 
to be hung in this Hall to perpetuate in grateful memory the name of 
one who will always be known in this province as the “ Policeman’s friend.’’’ 
Sir Andrew Fraser was delighted to receive the new title of ‘Policeman’s 
friend,'- but declined to associate his name permanently with the corrupt 
watch-dogs of his province. His Honour had no hesitation in saying that 
he was well pleased to receive the title. The Police of Bengal would have 
been called the most ungrateful wretches had they not displayed in this way 
their marked appreciation of the services of one who had no hesitation in 
white-washing the misdeeds of the rascals of the Calcutta riots. The Calcutta 
riots cemented the friendship between Sir Andrew Fraser and the Police; 
but the rascalities brought to light by the unofficial Commission alienated 
completely the sympathies of the people from the friends of the Police. ‘The 
adage inthe country is’, observes the Amrit Bazar Patrika, ‘The Police and 
the people stand in the same relation to each other as the cobra and the 
mongoose’........ Did itoccur to His Honour that by accepting this appellation, 
he only rendered himself liable to being called by another name— the people’s 
foe’...... Sir Andrewis an optimist with regard to Policereform. ‘In England,’ 
says Sir Andrew, ‘ kindly relations generally exist between the Police and the 
people. We want this here also. Butitis often destroyed by the action of 
men in the lowest ranks.’ The Police are the watch-dogs of the people, and 
if these dogs have not the least regard for those over whose property they are 
called upon to keep watch, they are sure to make short work-of the things 
consigned to their care the ‘moment their real masters are in a mood to take 
no notice of their actions....... .... If itis desired that kindly relations should 
exist between the Police and the people, it is necessary that.the people should 
be made, to some extent atleast, the masters of the Police. But Anglo- 
Indians will not like to part with even an iota of their powers, and there lies 
‘the rub. All other reforms are useless.” , 
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bese. ‘Gente... 
ainst the 
taut < & nagit cpr 5en¢ a Any it has rot & itted: on 
eed ae hands that ‘the punishment awarded to Mr. Pal 
“was out of all proportion to the alleged offence. We 
5 bhisas things better on our side, and in the famous Caucus 
36 pot the. Times: was fined Rs. 50 fora similar offence—s fine which 
ft refunded... We hope, on the strength of Mr. Morley’s proriounce- 
eae tin the Commons last week, that a wholesome change will soon come over 
eae ‘the temper of the Bengal J udiciary. As for Mr. Pal, it is needless to say that 
: me a > he has our heartiest sympathy, although we may not ‘subscribe to all the tenets 
> of the Gospel of which he has made himself the Apostle. Just one word 
‘more while we are on this subject. After Mr. Pal disappeared from public 
' ‘view apprehensions were entertained in many quarters that he would come 
. out with his heart more embittered than ever. We are glad to perceive that 
no such calamitous change has come over the leader of the Extremist wing 
in Bengal. In an interview with a Press representative Mr. Pal declared that 
‘he was a pupil and follower of Surendranath Bannerjee’. This is welcome 
news indeed. The Pabna Conference gave distinct indications that the 
breach between the two parties would be healed. Mr. Pal’s frank admission 
only confirms that impression. We hope the same spirit of sweet reasonable- 
ness will actuate all parties in this Presidency, and that the forthcoming 
Provincial Conference at Dhulia will be an unqualified success.” 


34. The release of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, the great orator and martyr, 


<? has filled the hearts of all Indians with joy. Numer- 
Serontng Jéoe 1%), on ous meetings were held in Bengal in honour of the 
Mar. apr event, and the one uniform spirit which pervaded 
. them all was that of approval of Mr. Pal’s action and 
of a general readiness to undergo even greater hardships in the cause of religion 
and the mother-country. It is only those who serve their mother- country by 
deeds and not by empty words that are entitled to use the cry of Bande 
Mdtaram. 30 crores of Indians are now contemplating the forlorn condition of 
Mother Ind, but véry few of them are bold enough to come to her rescue. 
What we have to do for the protection of the mother-country is not to destroy 
those who are tormenting her, but to sstound them by some miraculous 
performance. Mr. Pal is a true patriot, who has done his duty by his mother- 
country even though he had to go to jail for it. He has by his conduct set a 
valuable example to the whole country and at the same time disproved 
Lord Curzon’s allegations against the probity of the Orientals. He refused to 
give evidence because he did not want to helpin the perpetration of an injustice. 
He could have easily escaped by pleading ignorance, but he knewit would have 
_ been a moral sin, and therefore courted the displeasure of the white officials. 
We should commemorate Mr. Pal’s release by walking in his footsteps and 
continuing the work of national regeneration slowly, surely and discreetly. 
(The Evening Jdme, on the other hand, writes :—Mr. Pal has been greeted with 
extraordinary honours by the Bengalis on his release from jail. There is 
nothing surprising in their jubilations over his release; but when they go the 
length of arranging illuminations and feasts in his honour, we may well ask 
whether they are justified in going so far. They should have remembered 
that it was their own excesses that drove Government to adopt the strong 
measure of incarcerating him.} 


35. ‘ There are strong grounds indeed why the Indian: public at large 


ate Pas should express their feelings of general disapproval 

SP epga i Saga neg eg of the proceedings taken by Government against 

rt Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, and at no time can they be 
Punch (121), 11th Mar. 

expressed with better effect than on his release 

from the preposterously heavy sentence awarded to him for refusing to give 

evidence in the Bande Mdtaram sedition case.......... As a matter of fact, 


Government based their prosecution on an article appearing in the Bande 
5 Oe 
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Mdtaram after Mr. Pal had severed his conneotion witle it. And they tianled 


him up as a witness......... Did Government suspect that even after publicly 
severing his connection with the paper Mr. Bepin continued to be on the edi- 
torial staff? Ifso, they should have made him an accused person and not a 
witness. ‘The counsel for Government indeed took a line which gives no 


countenance tothis theory. They alleged thatBabu Aravinda Ghose was really 


the sole editor in charge. What for then-was Mr. Pal called as a witness at 
all? Clearly with a view to get from him information as to what happened 
in the editorial sanctum whilst he was editor-‘and draw inferences therefrom 
as to Mr. Aravind Ghose’s responsibility........... As an accused in any 
case based on an article appearing during Mr. Pal’s editorship, he 
would have had the privilege of declining to answer any question. 
Calling him as a witness in the manner they did, Government really sought to 
deprive him of this privilege. -And therein lay the iniquity of the 
procedure.......... Under these circumstances we should consider that 
Mr. Pal’s refusal to give evidence was only a technical offence and a light 
punishment, such as a small fine, would have sufficed to formally vindicate 
the principle that no one can be allowed even from scruples of conscience 
to refuse with impunity to give evidence. But the maximum penalty was 
awarded and therein came into flagrantly wild operation the vindictive 
character of the whole procedure. No one else but Bepin would have got six 
months. ‘The punishment was clearly influenced by the fact that Pal was an 
unpalatable agitator.” [The Hindw Punch writes:—Have we thought about 
the reasons that impelled Babu Bepin Chandra to go to prison? Have we in 
any way followed his advice not tO assist Government in its unpardonable 
policy of press prosecutions? Have we declared a boycott against such helpers 
of Government ? No doubt we should offer our thanks to God for the release 
of Babu Bepin Chandra, but God does not bestow favours on those who rest 
content with empty thanks-givings. We should undergo self-sacrifice and 
shed our blood for our opinions whenever necessary. Bepin Chandra spent six 


months uselessly in jail as no effect seems to have been produced on us as 
yet by his self-sacrifice. | 


36. ‘“ We learn from Madras papers and: from authoritative telegrams 

in the Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta the real facts 

Strike of mill-hands at of the so-called ‘unrest’ at Tuticorin. The local 
Tuticorin. and the poli- officials at the place wanted perhaps to take credit 


tical significance attached  ,,. a GHMOUAN an Thnlends witine if 5 
to it by some European or having suppressed a P tiny, ob 


: something worse. The discontented employees of 
oes one pomeente the Coral mills to the number of nearly 2,000 went 
Mahrdtta (9), 8th Mar. on strike, and the Kuropean managers of the concern 

3 found it impossible to keep the mill going. Now it 
goes without saying that ignorant mill operatives have no politics whatever. 
However, they feel. keenly ‘about their own erievances and be it said to their 
credit that they have now discovered that strength lies in numbers and they 
can bring down their purse-proud employers on their knees by showing a united 
front and refusing to continue work on conditions which are not acceptable 
tothem. A labourer’s strike is not evidently to the taste of rapacious mill 
owners who only look to fat yearly dividends without caring a brass farthing 
for the comfort or welfare of the mill-hands. When the owners of mills 
happen to be Europeans they complain that the strike is the result of 
seditious political agitation, and the subordinate officialdom being but too 
willing to help Europeans in difficulty at once go about suspending the 
ordinary law. This is exactly what happened at Tuticorin. Orderly and 
lawful meetings were being held and local leaders like Mr. O. V. Chidamba- 
ram Pillay and Subraman Siva used to enlighten the masses as to the nature 
of swarajyya for which Indians as a nation have to strive. The strike had no- 
thing whatever to do with eny political propaganda. Even if the strike was 
the result of the speeches delivered at these open-air meetings, we fail to see 
how any Magistrate could suspend the ordinary law and issue an order 
prohibiting the holding of any public meeting. A strike is a perfectly 
legitimate and lawful weapon of industrial warfare, and an industrial strike 
has nothing seditious or disloyal about it: If the operatives of a mill are not 
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de ch th a bess t0 wb or Laatotie, ‘they 

‘pertectiy erty stay away and to bring their employers ‘to “their 

; artes d es ike e. The ‘is’also perfectly lawful for the sympathi- 

oh ets OFtn aa red duibats to *helr them financially to enable them ’to 
eae ro oti ac at . ae ifficiently long time.’ ” course, strikers as well as their sym- 
tka = Ab ang bath rs: must not commit any breach of the public peace. At ‘Tuticorin 
ae pat a sere ‘was no breach of the’public peace; nor was such a breach apprehended. 
S Bh ie  “S¥et the local Magistrate became nervous and held reserve Police in read+ 
Denes as though he had to suppress an open revolt. We indeed pity the 

_ /mervousness- and weakness, which is so often betrayed by the subordinate 

- European Magistracy. We had been believing so far that Englishmen -were 

made of sterner stuff. The District Magistrate is evidently a man of: strong 

| @ommon-sense and having satisfied himself that there was hardly any likelihood. 

of lawlessness or breach of the public peace taking place, he at once rescind- 

ed the order of the lower Magistrate who had prohibited the holding of public 

meetings. We cannot but admire the pluck and ready resource displayed by 

the Tuticorin leaders. Sturdy Nationalists as they are, they declined to 

submit to the orders of the panic-stricken Magistrate and went on holding 

meetings in private compounds to which Government officials were refused 
admittance. Thus all the fuss about the Tuticorin unrest was wholly uncalled- 

for and all the sensational and startling reports which appeared in Anglo- 

Indian dailies under scaring head-lines were false and the outcome of: mali- 

cious inventions of mendacious news-mongers. If Europeans in India are 

fond of reading occasional reports of ‘ unrest’ and ‘ lawlessness, we have no. 

objection to their magnifying every paltry labour demonstration into a sedi- 

tious revolt. But the manufacture of scares will prove no profitable game to 

either the rulers or the ruled. Kuropean residents of Tuticorin are said to be 

guarding their houses and offices with reserve Police. If Kuropeans like to 

live in a state of siege without rhyme or reason, they are welcome to satisfy 

their unnatural craving. Only let them not saddle the unoffending inhabit- 

ants of Tuticorin with the cost of the reserve Police force.”’ 


37. “I+ was a happy thing that the opinions of bodies likely to repre- 
sent the views of the native population were asked 

Comments on the repre- for by Government in connection with the scheme 
sentation of the Indian for the expansion of Bombay. We hope the weighty 


Merchants’ Chamber and opinion of the Mill-Owners’ Association and the 
Bureau on the scheme for 


th F Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau will play not. 
e expansion of the City 
of Bombay. an insignificant part in the laying down of a general 
Oriental Review (11), scheme for the development of the city. The 
11th Mar. utilisation of the Mahim woods is urged by these 
bodies as affording a suitable outlet for thousands. 
of the poor and middle classes who at present have to pay high rents, and 
to live in unhealthy localities. But the scheme for reclaiming the Back Bay 
and utilising Trombay is definitively condemned as involving huge expense 
and consequent increase of taxation to the public. The Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber truly says that to tax the rest of the population for the sake of a 
wealthy few to be accommodated there will be most unjust and unfair. One 
other point well emphasised by it is the inadvisability of having any artificial 
barriers between the different classes, as being opposed to the very instincts of 
the Indian people........ The scheme must be based more upon practical 
lines than upon any fetish of so-called esthetics, for it is no use pandering to 
this fetish when thousands of poor people are dying for want of healthy 
dwellings. It is well, therefore, that the project of the widening of the 
Abdul Rehman Street is opposed by the Indian Merchants on the ground 
that existing channels of communication are sufficient for the immediate 
needs of the city. The widening of this street would mean the destruction 
of property worth lakhs of rupees. The Honourable Mr. Armstrong 
in his presidential speech at the annual meeting of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, said that the property to be taken up would be worth 
only 25 lakhs of rupees. Granting this calculation to be true, yet the fact 
remains that this property would be,sold at twice or thrice its original value, 
or sometimes even more, and that all this burden will i. ubbimadery. fall upon the 
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public........... The most important and hotly contested question of ‘the oe 
removal of the B. B. & C. I. Railway line frqm Grant Road to Colaba is ie 
definitely opposed by both these bodies........... This subject has been so eee 
thoroughly threshed out that it is not necessary to repeat again here the 4 
arguments advanced with force and precision in the representation of the oo? 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Suffice it to say that the scheme will, if put 

into practice, cause needless annoyance and trouble to hundreds of thousands 

of poor and middle class people .using. this railway. The figures quoted in 

the representation from Major Shelly’s memorandum ‘will convince even the 

most sceptical as to the necessity of the retention of this line. His Excel- 

lency Sir George Clarke will not surely sanction any proposal opposed so 

unanimously by the Indian public.” 


38. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that the memorial on the 

| subject of the expansion of the City of Bombay. 
Bombay Samachar (66), submitted by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and : 

12th =Mar.; Akhbdr-e- Bureau, thoroughly justifies the honour done by 
Souddgar (19), 11th Mar. ; the 
*Rdst Goftér (35), 16th Government to this body’ in consulting it. The 
Chamber, the paper remarks, has not considered the 
subject from a narrow sectarian stand-point. The two 
points specially selected by the paper for commendation are the Chamber’s 
advocacy of the utilisation of the Mahim woods and its disapproval of the pro- 
posal to remove the Parsi Towers of Silence from their present site. The. 
paper wonders that after such a long and full experience of the strength of the 
religious susceptibilities of the Indians Government should at all have made 
this latter suggestion. ‘The only point on which the paper differs from the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber is the question of providing special trains and 
trams at cheap rates for workmen. In this connection the paper writes :— 
The Chamber is doubtful about the utility of providing trains and trams at 
cheap rates for workmen. It seems to think that these workmen always pre- 
fer to live in the vicinity of the places where they work. We, however, do 
not see why they would not move further north if cheap transport is pro- 
vided for them. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also approves of the idea of 
utilising the Mahim woods for purposes of residence and urges Government to 
take up the scheme in hand at once. The Rdst Goftdr writes:—“ The 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber have submitted their reply to the Government 
on the vexed question of the expansion of Bombay. ‘The opinion recorded in 
that document is a faithful expression of the views of the Indian section of 
the city’s population. It is unquestionably tlre most sensible and considerate 
of all the views that have yet been placed before Government by the various 
bodies whose opinion has been considered worth having. We find ourselves 
in complete accord with every one of the proposals that have been made by 


the Chamber.’ | 


a ee ee —— >  —— 


Mar., Eng. cols. 


89. ‘The speech of the retiring chairman of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce is comprehensive in its range, and em- 


" h : * . > 
Ca ae braces all the topics that are of interest tg the foreign 


man’s sveech at the 


annual ~-sting of the merchants who mainly constitute the Chamber. 

Bomba; Chamber of ‘The chairman naturally handles topics which concern 

Commerce. the European importer, and everything is viewed | 
: Praja Bandhw (34), 8th from his standpoint.......... There are subjecis, 

Mar., Eng. cols. however, where our interests and theirs are identical, 


and on these the advocacy of the Chamber is to be welcomed. The Railway 
administration is one of these. The scandalous deficiency of wagons for the 
carriage of goods affects Kuropeans and Indians alike, and is, besides, a prolific . | 
source of corruption. It is time the Government of India took steps to : 
remedy this crying evil. The suggestion that all the surplus money available 
for railways should be first spent in fully equipping the existing lines has our 
hearty support. ‘he question of having feeder lines built by private capital 
is one in which we are intimately interested. A base line on the broad-gauge 
from Mehmadabad to Dakor is urgently needed, and another from Dholka to 
Dholera. The trade of Gujardt and Northern India badly wants a port 
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| th these lines ‘by private . companies. The » 
of dock aitmbodation in Bombay is of vital 
ak sadiders. It will be well if the matter is looked at 

igt poi a and the advisability of creating a Port Trust for 

: lera | yoy se ag it with the Gujarat Railway system is considered 
iv eene time. The bad character of the season in China and the unfair 
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Bee o).. jompetition of Japan in the yarn market of ,the former were touched upon 


. Moses, who represents the cotton industry of Bombay. It would be 
‘good thing for us, if China could be induced to adopt a gold standard. That 


‘would bring stability to our yarn trade with China. But the same result 
would be secured if our mints were again reopened to the free coinage of silver. 


We wish Mr. Moses had referred to this alternative also.” 


40. The Hind. Swardjya, a new Gujarati weekly started in Bombay on 
the 9th March in commemoration of the release of 

Aims and scope of the Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, thus describes its aims and 
Hind Swardjya, ® new objects:—There exists a large number of Gujarati 


ig shar agama started journals.’ But still the want of a well-conducted 
‘i Hind Buardion (738) independent paper in that language is being felt; 
9th Mar. ’ and itis the aim of this paper to supply this want. 


It will espouse the Nationalist cause; and its writ- 


ings will be characterised by independence and disregard for personal consi- 


derations of any sort. ‘This day—the day of the release of Mr. Bepin Chandra 
Pal—will be inscribed in letters of gold in the history of India. Our only 


prayer to the Almighty is that the paper issued in honour of that great per- 


sonage may prosper and be the recipient of honour at the hands of the Guja- 
rati population, and be the means of infusing new blood into their veins. 
But we leave ovr work to be judged on its own merits and wish every reader 
to help in his country’s cause by subscribing to it. One point needs to be 


cleared up at this stage. This paper is not the organ of any particular indivi- 
dual, npr has it any connection whatsoever with the paper of the same name 
that used to “be published some time back. In conclusion, we prav that 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal may be blessed with long life, to be devoted to his 
country’s service, and that this paper may spread new light i in India. 


41, After tracing in detail the development of the land revenue policy 
now prevailing in Bandora (Thana) and referring to 

The question of build- the growing importance of that town as a suburb of 
ing assessments in Ban- Bombay since the outbreak of plague, the J agat- 
dora , Foana) and , 3 samdchdér observes:— Unfortunately the growing 
rr $4 aay overmmen’ “activity of the town was not lost upon the Revenue 
Jagatsamdchdr (124), authorities who like good faithful servants saw in it 
8th Mar-., Eng. cols. only an opportunity to increase the revenues of 
Government. Some zealous Collector of Thana 

represented the matter in so tempting a light that the Government of Lord 
Sandhurst was induced to sanction a scheme for reviving the old question of 
building fines. Thereupon, the Collector of Thana about the year 1896 or 
1897 declined to’ receive the old amount of land assessment and informed the 
land-holders that fresh survey operations were in progress. A new depart- 
ment was organised under an officer described as the Special Officer in charge 
of Bandora Building sites, and the work of this department went on for over 
ten years, during which time the Revenue authorities neither accepted the 
old assessments nor took the people into their confidence. The labours of this 
department have now apparently terminated, aud the result is being com- 
municated to the land-holders concerned, who are called upon either to 
execute a new lease for fifty years, by which they virtually abandon all but purely 
limited tenancy rights, or to pay a much enhanced rate under the name of 
building assessment. The enhanced tax now demanded is out of all proportion 
to the old tax, being in some cases as-much a hundred times the old assess- 
ment. One or two “specific instances have been brought to our notice which 
‘show that where the land-holder had. hitherto paid about five o spon annually, 
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he is now called upon to pay something like five hundred rupees. In 
another case where Rs. 275 were paid annually, the land is now charged 
with a yearly payment of eight thousand and odd hundred rupees. Besides 
this overwhelming increase, one peculiar and crushing hardship laid upon the 
Jand-holders of Bandora is that they are called upon to make immediate 
payment of all the arrears at the increased rate, arrears which are the result 
not of any default on their part, but the direct result of Government’s refusal 
to accept any payment during all those years! The land-holders of Bandora, 
we are credibly informed, are preparing themselves to resist these demands 
on the ground that Government havs no right to levy the tax ; but we are not 
at present concerned with the merits of this question. The ordinary Courts 
will decide it, if Government do not see fit to reconsider their policy and 
to change it. We wish only to urge it upon the consideration of Government 
whether the policy now adopted by them is fair and equitable and whether it 
is in the public interests that building operations in the suburbs of Bombay 
should be discouraged by the imposition of exhorbitant taxes. We also hope 
that Government will be moved by considerations of humanity to refrain 
from making a profit out of the unfortunate necessities of the people, who are 
compelled to look out for residences outside Bombay to escape the ever- 
recurring ravages of plague. We appeal to the Government of Bombay 
to take a generous view of the whole question and to grant such relief as they 
can; and the fact that the destinies of this Presidency are at present presided 
over by so sympathetic and far-sighted a statesman. as His Excellency 


Sir George Clarke inspires us with the hope that our appeal will not fall 
on-deaf ears.” : 


42. The people are now contrasting their glorious past with their mis- 
erable present, and this the officials have been 
‘Alleged hardships re- dubbing sedition. They are, however, oblivious of 
sulting from the practice the fact that. their own high-handed actions are 
of issuing notices to occu- responsible for this state of things. The semi-star- 
pants on non-payment of © 
Suiasne tembatticniie vation to which the people have been reduced ought 
Hindu Vijaya (122), to receive the most anxious attention at the hands of 
3rd Mar. the authorities, out their selfishness has been coming 
in the way of the discharge of that duty. The sus- 
pensions of land revenue granted the year before the last were recovered the 
last year along with the current revenue in a heartless and _ butcher-like 
manner though the condition of the crops was not at all satisfactory, and this 
year a new harassing method of recovering assessment has been brought into 
force, which is sure to cause discontent amongst the people. The occupants of 
lands are now to be served with notices the moment any of the revenue instal- 
ments gets into arrears. There seems to be nothing unjust in this, but when 
the fact that the registered occupants are notin many cases the real 
owners is taken into consideration, the hardships likely to result from the 
new orders will. be easily seen. The occupants, moreover, will be required to 
pay the notice fees and thus will be harassed for nothing. It is certainly 
discraceful to the British administration that the people should thus be 
harried under various pretexts. | 


43. Government are only robbing Peter to pay Paul by the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. It is their old dodge to 

_ Suggestions for improv- divide and destroy. Both Sawkars and rayats have 
ing the condition of the been ruined by the Act. Therayats are beggared not 


rayats. by the usury of the Sawkar, but by the increase of . 


Vihari (162), 9th Mar. a scessment and the tyrannical methods of collection. 
By the Land Revenue Code Amendment of 1901, Government divested the 
rayats of their ownership of land and converted them into tenants at 
will. The rayats have lost their credit and the strict enforcement of the 
Forest laws has told severely on their condition. Government should in- 
troduce a permanent settlement and improve their methods of revenue col- 
lection. Irrigation works should be. opened on a large scale. Bullocks and 


seeds should be ‘supplied and agricultural banks should be opened everywhere. 


By these means alone can the condition of the rayats be improved. But it 


is impossible to hope for such'things under foreign rule. The masses should | 


be familiarised with the political situation, and every Indian should be fired 
with the ambition of acquiring swardjya. 


} | ai Amin writes to — A dheteaddgar 
2 SS ‘Eig nadabne: AT ata tb ‘ h abita t of A slali, 
ae cae abad.: Me vi 
i y ather Jivabhai Lalbhai died in 
Wi ae, “ ; car Ae ee. 
to SO0E after’ his. death, Government, 


y 3 raat 90 fobnintle of rice. I then paid 
“up: er the dues in cash and applied frequently to the 
Collector of this district as well as to the Commis- 
ee. | SONGS. Ne iN Ds: ‘for puntonntion: of my forfeited property. But no attention 
- eS ae reas “paid ‘to my appeals. I then applied to the Mamlatdar. of the 
| ‘eee | . Daakiroi Taluka for copies of notices of forfeiture, etc., as I wanted to ‘take 
Tegal steps inthe matter. This application, too, was totally ignored. As a con- 
_ gequence of my persistence in demanding justice in this way, I had to suffer 
-* much at the hands of the Revenue officers, and a criminal case was filed 
against me, merely with a view to harass me; but, thank God, I: have been 
acquitted. Still there is every possibility that they may try their best to ruin: 
me. If my property is not handed overtome, I shall be undone I have 
full faith in British justice. I hope this will come to the notice of the 
Bombay Government.” 


45. Though famine prices have been reigning in this district for a long 
Appeal to Government time past, we regret to see that Government have 
to grant grain allowance 0t yet been pleased to grant any grain allowance to 
to the members of the the subordinate branch of the public service therein. 
subordinate service in the Recommendations for the; grant of the allowance 
Ratnagiri district. . have, we understand, been made by the responsible 

| sth Mar Shodhak (158), authorities, but it has been apparently withheld 
under the impression that the service might come to 

regard the allowance as a matter of right and not one of favour. If that 

be the ground on which the allowance is being withheld, we may assure 

Government that no such idea prevails amongst the members of the subordi- 

nate service, who are an humble, patient and half-starved lot of men discharg- 

ing the allotted tasks without the least murmur. We, therefore, hope that 

Government will take pity on their condition and relieve their present suffer- 

ings by the grant of the suggested allowance. 


46. The Bombay Government’s resolution on the annual report of the 

 -- Abkari administration in the Presidency during the 

_ Abkéri Administration year 1906-07 is pregnant with important suggestions, 

at the ore | Presidency which ought to be carefully attended to by all con- 
"ALE dy slit (ig), cerned. The most noticeable point in the report is 
10th Mar. é ’ the increase by halfalac ofrupees in the receipts from 
the duty on toddy. Inviewof the fact that toddy is 
a harmless drink, it is difficult to understand how this increase can be justified. 
It is no wonder that the public health should suffer when the consumption of 
such. harmless drinks is thus discouraged and the use of stronger and more 
harmful drinks fosteréd. Itis to be hoped that Government will consider 
favourably the various representations made to them in this behalf. The 
report further shows that there has been a general increase in the duty on 
sprits, resulting in a slight decrease in their consumption. But so long as there 
exists the strong craving among the people for spirituous liquors, it is hopeless 
to expect that their consumption will be discouraged by increased taxation. 
The greatest defect in our Abkari system is that no check exists on the adult- 

eration of. liquor. As Government point out, the shop-keepers could not 
very well afford to sell the genuine article in view of the high prices they 
had to pay for the shops. It is urgently necessary that the attention of the 
Collectors should be drawn to the importance of restraining abnormally keen 

competition at the auctions. 


47. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hatch, Collector of Bombay, has not 
seen fit to give full effect to the suggestion of the 
Comments on therecent (Committee recently appointed by Government to 


sales of country liquor- ¢onsider the question of reducing the number of 
_ shops in Bombay. 


, ombay Saimdichdr (66), country liqyor-shops in the city “of Bombay. He 
~~ 18th Mar. : Jém-e-Jam. could very well have given effect to their suggestion 
"shed (29), 9th Mar. . to reduce the number of the shops by 26 at the 
) time of renewing their licenses. Mr. Hatch’s 
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defence for not doing so based on a tender regard for the interests of the 
shop-keepers concerned is quite unsatisfactory. The number of liquor-shops 
in Bombay allows one shop to 3,325 heads. of population, as compared with 
8,000 and 10,000 in Calcutta and Madras respectively; and it was with the 
aim of. reducing the ratio to 1 per 5,000 that the Committee had made its 
recommendation. It is no use arguing that the closing of the shops would 


entail loss of livelihood upon the shop-keepers concerned, for the licenses are . 


not granted.for life, but for fixed periods, and the licensees are fully aware of 
this fact. Even if this argument of Mr. Hatch’s were valid, it would not be 
fair to sacrifice the public good to that of a few liquor-sellers. The second 
part of the Collector’s defence, viz., that even though the shops in a particular 
locality are found to be in excess of the needs of that locality, still it would 
not be right to reduce the number by revoking unexpired licenses is highly 
objectionable, and glaringly opposed to thedeclared policy of Government to 
repress the evil of drunkenness. If necessary, compensation may be granted 
to the parties whose licenses are revoked, as is done in England in such cases. 
It is to be noted in this connection that the Committee had the advantage of 
the advice of local popular representatives in framing their suggestions. We 
would, therefore, pray to Government to interfere and set aside the Collector’s 
decision, which is opposed to the expectations of the public. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed, on the contrary, remarks that the carrying out of the recommenda- 


tions of the Committee would have spelt the ruin of the reduced shop-keepers 
and thanks Mr. Hatch for his sympathetic action. | 


48.* “Travellers from Kathiawar have to undergo much annoyance at 


Viramgam on account of the Customs naka estabe 


Alleged necessity of 1; 
dotihing tim Cestoue lished there. Old ornaments and wearing apparel 


naka at Viramgém « are charged with duty. Hindu and Muhammadan 
Political Bhomiyo (87), Widows are forbidden by time- honoured custom to 
13th Mar., Eng. cols. wear jewels and valuable apparel. But they pre- 


serve these, which form part of their marriage por- 
tion, as the means of their support during old age and distress. It is not 
uncommon to see at Viramgam the distressing sight of these poor creatures 
bedecking their pale and haggard bodies with these symbols of beauty, to 
avoid hawng to pay duty on them. Others, though not possessed of merchan- 
dise, yet carry things, which can be said to be in excess of those required for 
immediate use. Within. the short time allowed at the intermediate station 
of Viramgam it is not easy for the officers to determine in each individual 
case out of hundreds what property is lable and what exempt from duty. 
It is, therefore, natural that the authorities should adopt the safe policy of 
indiscriminately charging everything, leaving the aggrieved to seek their 
own remedy. The passengers passing through Viramgam are not all bound 
for places in British territory....... Only a few enter British districts. 
Therefore in a large number of cases the duty charged is- upon goods, which 
do not actually enter British territory. The British Government having 
long ago seen the inadvisability of border customs duties got these abolished 
by many of the Native States, which had been levying them. But the 
unfortunate revival for the last few years: of such an undesirable practice at 
a border station belonging tothe British Government itself has caused unspeak- 
able annoyance to the Kathiawar people. They, therefore, anxiously expect 
that the British conscience will be soon awakened to the injustice involved....... 
It is high time now that the naka was: abolished and other less annoying 


measures adopted for preventing the importation of contraband goods through 
the Kathiawar ports.” 


49. A correspondent. writes to the Indu Prakdsh -—*“ The existence of 

the Viramgam Customs: station causes-a good 

Indu Prakdsh (44),10th deal of trouble to the hundreds and thousands of 

_Mar., Eng. cols. people travelling between the province of Kathiawar 

and the rest of India. It is oppressive in two ways. 

Firstly it directly attacks the personal comforts and convenience of many 

thousands of males and -females in an oppressive manner and secondly it 

materially affects the arts and industries of the people. The Customs station 
con 2471—10 
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at ‘its actual: o peration does not 
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». CONE ding ps .: aig ie atural that in saa iy peculiar state of 
- @figirs the suffering peo ile he aya ory.in wilderness.. Does it mean then that 
cage n the, t om al ce ce of any» infil aia power to intervene, this tyranny over the 
re ‘peor 6 ¥ tinue for ever ?......5.. - Cannot the British Government settle 


olitic al i -disentes. with the protected States in some other way and save 
-. Sheanne +. people from. such whimsical. and capricious burdens?......... I 
ce. e the "present Governor of Bombay, who is so well-known for his broad 


s) mpathiesiand philosophicat bent of mind, will signalise his administration by 
cindly Abina away with the harassment of such a large number of people as 
soon as: possible.. We have faith in him because he has lately removed a 


similar grievance of the coasting-steamer passengers and thereby earned their 
| gratitude." 


50.. dn commenting on: the case of alleged outrage on a Hindu 


me am female in a Railway carriage by a European named 
re _ Comments onacaseof Boyd in the Madras Presidency in which the accused 


oe @ alleged outrage bya Kuro- was discharged, the Dnydn Prakdsh says :—As the 
Bs ean ona Hindu woman Magistrate’s decision is not before us, it is not possible 
in the Madras Presidency. 


to know the grounds on which he disbelieved the 
nse tad cian ate haie complainant and her witnesses. But as no Hindu 
woman will ever give publicity to her disgrace except 
under very exceptional circumstances, it is impossible for false cgmplaints 
ae being made by Hindu women in cases like this. It was, moreover, not 
a 3 ? proved that the. woman. had any motive in bringing a false charge against 
a the accused. What commotion would there have been amongst Europeans 
ie , + fan Indian accused of outraging the modesty of a‘European woman had 
been discharged on the ground of his previous good character. Mr. Nevin- 
son has publicly admitted that Englishmen are influenced by racial consider- 
ations in such matters and that the ends of justice are thus sadly thwarted. 
So long as such instances continue to occur, it is idle to expect any improve- 

ment in the relations between the rulers and the ruled in this country. 


“ 


o1. “A Calcutta paper is responsible ‘for the following *anslation 
pee aes 6a of a Gujarati circular issued by Mr. Wood, District 
b de shy tiny Oe en. ~=6© Magistrate, Kaira:—‘ The District Magistrate has 

een issued by the Collec- 
at tor of Kaira enjoining prepared and sent for printing a public notice to be 
ple. Magistrates to discourage posted in all the villages discouraging the present 
Aa the compounding of practice of compounding every compoundable offence. 
ne offences. Ever since he came to this district he has noticéd 
Praja Bandhu (34), 8th this as an abuse, but he has given himself time and 
Mar., Hing. cols. more experience before dealing with it. He now 
desires that every Magistrate will study the notice carefully and take every 
word of it to heart, and that every new Magistrate on assuming power may be 
shown it. He is quite aware that the immediate effect of. the proclamation, 
if acted on by the public and loyally observed by the Magistrates, will be to 
increase magisterial work, besides giving every Magistrate an invigorating 
= feeling that he is really doing justice and not merely serving as the tool of 
Bee litigious persons and greedy pleaders.’ It is simply preposterous that an 
| experienced District Magistrate like Mr. Wood should issue a circular like the 
we above whieh is nothing if not silly. He has, besides having a fling at the 
dawyers, attempted in it to discard the present law, for section 345 of the 
‘ Criminal Procedure Code makes distinct provision fora particular class of 
offences being compounded. That this circular is unmitigated nonsense scarcely 
needs pointing out, because it is simply absurd to put a check on the com- 
pounding. of even compoundable offences by. a Magisterial fiat when it is 
well-known that the tendency of the people in certain parts at any rate is to 
ae resort to Police Courts in a far greater degree than is either desirable or 
eee good for them. We, therefore, desire to invite the attention of the Bombay 
ee High Court to the above circular, and trust that it will see that it is imme- 
diately withdrawn. " 
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52. Giralnclccliaes on the representation submitted by the shop-keepers a 


Gompiain ee) aga Ne Amod Taluka in the Broach District to the Broach ist | “ 


eyes: of shop-keepers 
at Amod (Broach) in con- 
nection with the supply of 
provisions to the camps of 
touring officers. 
Gwyardt. (73), 
Mar.; Jain (182), 


11th 
8th 


District Association (vide paragraph 25 of Weekly. 
Report No. 9 of 1908) the Gwardt writes :—The re- 
presentation teems with incidents worthy of a kingdom: 
of savages and excites feelings of disgust for the 
extortionate officers in the mind of the reader. We 
think that the state of things described in the repre- 
sentation prevailsin almost all districts to a greater or 


7" lessextent. When an officer moves about in his charge 
he is presumptuous enough to think that the people are bound to supply all his 
needs, down to the grass for his horse. In some of the villages the officials 
demand the privileges formerly claimed by the Peshwas during their tours, at 
others their requisitions resemble the exactions of the Pindharis. No sooner 
does a paltry pattawala get a pony to ride than he arrogates to himself all the 
powers of a Saheb and harasses the poor banzas. Really this state of things is 
a blot on the British Government. Is it not hard that even when articles are | j 
supplied at less than the cost price payment even of this should in some cases : 
be refused and receipts in full extorted by showering abuse and blows upon 
the shop-keepers ? e know that there are well-intentioned officers who pay 
full prices, but their number is very limited. In some cases the articles 
required for prisoners are similarly obtained. In several places the duty of 
supplying the necessaries to touring officers all the year round is imposed 
upon a single individual who at the‘end of the year makes up his losses by | 
levying contributions in the bazar., The complaint about the enforcement | 
of labour is also very serious. It is indeed a fortunate circumstance that the | 
dumb suffering people of India have at last been inspired with courage enough 3 
to proclaim their sufferings. If the people of all the villages have the bold- 
| 


ness to publish their grievances, Government will be compelled to attend to 
them, if they want to avoid the stigma of barbarity. [The Jaen is of opinion 
that the complaint of the dealers of Amod raises issues of. very wide import- 
ance and appeals to the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh to bring the matter to | 
the notice of the authorities. It regrets that the aggrieved parties should | 
not have approached Government direct. ] 


58. Government are wasting the revenues of the country aor only in 
India bué also in foreign countries. An English 
merchant having acquired rights of mining for petro-. 
leum in Persia, a small military detachment has 
been despatched to that country to protect his interests" 
and the expenses incurred are to be shared equally by 
England and India. . Why should India be made to 
contribute ? The people of India cannot put a stop : 
to the frightful drain of her money because they are 
entirely powerless. But it is not a good sign that a nation boasting of being | 
just should perpetrate its iniquitous deeds in broad day-light. ‘T'o those who 
argue that it is the duty of the citizens of an empire to help one another 
we reply that other units of the empire have shamelessly forgotten their duty. 
Our rulers should not forget that they are loosening the foundations of the 
Empire by such deeds. 


Alleged injustice of 
making India pay in part 
for a military detachment 
sent to Persia to protect 
the interests of an Eng- 
lish merchant. 


Bhala (110), llth Mar. 


o4. A correspondent writes to the Railway Times :—‘‘ Just a few lines 
to bring to the notice of the Railway Board and His 
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Complaint about the 
conduct of some English 


Military officers travelling 


on the . Railway line bet- 
ween Jacobabad and Sibi. 
Railway Times (15), 7th 


Excellency the Commander-in-Chief'a glaring piece 
of high-handedness committed by four British officers 
(names known). Onthe morning of the 24th Feb- 
ruary these four officers together with other ladies 
and gentlemen were travelling by the up Quetta 


Mar. Mail. The bogie composite ran hot, and had a 
| to be detached ata station called Belput, between ; o 
Jacobabad and Sibi, in -the Sukkur district... The occupants were. 
requested to alight and eét into another carriage where accommodation a 
was arranged for them. ‘All did so except these four officers who flatly saa 


declined to vacate unless another carriage was got for them, thereby ol 
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g the English Mails, Bae! I ask if the Railway Board, the Mana er 
y Treat uffio uperintendent, are going to. tolerate conduct of this 
if tutend to have trains detained at will to suit the whims 
yi naa Are railways under Military or Civil regime? 
c This delay 
ad great inconvenience in Quetta and Chaman, where the English Mails. 
| ll sae looked for. I am afraid unless very severe measures are taken 
the offenders conduct of this sort will continue, and the running of trains 
become.very i ar. Jam certain His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
or & Company’s line would not tolerate behaviour of this sort. Matters in 
general are pretty slipshod just now, but if infringement of working rules by 
' passengers (ignorant of such) is to be permitted, I am certain Railway men will 
have a hard lot to contend.with in future, and I on behalf on all Railway men 


‘8 me an offence will not go unpunished......... 


would like to see a firm foot placed on this once for all.” 
99. A Brahmin woman travelling in a bullock cart from Vengurla to 


Alleged highway rob- 
bery on the Vengurla- 
Belgaum Road and ‘at- 
iaianhte of the local Police 
to suppress the matter. 
Madhukar (134), Tth 
Mar. ) : 


‘Belgaum was robbed of all her belongings at Kanur 


in broad daylight, but the Police of the place, with 
a view to shift the responsibility for the robbery from 
their own shoulders, are said have extorted a 
statement from the woman to the effect that the 
robbery had taken place somewhere else. We hope 
that proper inquiries will be made in the matter and 
condign punishment inflicted on the. culprits as. 


otherwise the road would come to be considered as unsafe for travellers. 


06, “Itis very gratifying that the Government of India have at last. 


Comments on the re- 
ported intention of the 
Government of India to 
try the experiment. of the 
separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions. first 


seriously turned their attention to the question of 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions, 
and if the Pzoneer is correctly informed, have already 
ordered an experiment to be made in this direction. 
in the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. ‘The 
combination of Judicial and Executive functions in 


in Bengal and Assam. 
Prabhat (54), 3rd Mar., 

Eng. cols. ; Praja Bandhu 

(34), 8th Mar., Eng. cols. 


one and the same person is allowed on all hands to. 
be a fruitful source of failure of justice; and it is. 
only in India taat such an arrangement has been 
suffered to continue. Not a day too soon has the. 
Government of India, therefore, taken this very necessary reform in hand. But. 
we do not quite understand why Bengal and Assam only should have been 
selected. ‘T'he reform is badly needed in all the provinces and should not. be. 
introduced by instalments. Even if the Government of India wish to. 
see how the new system works—though there is not the slightest room for 
any misgiving that it will fail—the experiment would be most satisfactory 
only if. it is tried under all sorts of conditions.” [The Praja Bandhu 
writes :—“ After protracted deliberations extending over a period of nearly 
twenty years the authorities have recently decided to try the experiment of. 
the separation of Judicial and Executive functions in Assam and certain parts. 
of Bengal....... It must, however, be remarked that the experiment must be 
given a fairly long trial and that too in a spirit of sympathy, in order to. enable. 
one to .decide whether it is beneficial to the public at large. We may also 
state in. passing that the evils complained of cannot be wholly eradicated 
unless, the. judiciary is rendered entirely independent of the Executive and 
made answerable only to the High Court and that it must be recruited wholly 
from the. legal: profession, for it is certainly anomalous that young and 
inexperienced European Civilians having an imperfect knowledge of law and 
the vernaculars should be entrusted with the responsible work of. trying 
serious offences. ’ | 


o7: It. appears from certain papers placed at. our disposal by Dr. Bhide- 

of Satara that there is considerble truth in the alle-. 

Alleged high-handedness gations about the high-handedness of the inoculation 
af, inoculation officers at Officers ofthe place. Onld5th February, a boy named 
Prato (150), Ist Mar Rajaram Gangadhar Jadhav was examined by 
bie. rk ' Dr. Bhide, who found that he had‘on his arm wales. 
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af pipituaea by a stick. Accordin, x to. the story told by | the boy’ 8  sdlaaicien he ita eet a : 
| was beaten by the Police on the 14th February for having: refused. to get hs : 


himself inoculated, and then taken the next day to the Government. © iG 
dispensary where he was inoculated against his wih. Again, Dr. Bhide a 

having written to Dr. Munsif for particulars of the case, the latter ee 

replied in a discourteous manner that the boy had been chastised not for 
refusing to undergo inoculation to which he:had submitted voluntarily, but for 
trying to frighten away other people. But this statement involves a contra- 
diction, for, why should one, who got himself inoculated voluntarily, frighten 
others ? Moreover, granting that the bay did frighten others, what authority 
had the Police to strike him? Dr. Munsif, instead of blaming the Police, 
tries to screen them by saying that the chastisement was only slight. 
The main point for consideration is whether the’ Police had any authority to 
strike the boy at all. But on this point Dr. Munsif is silent, and has 
not even the generosity to express regret. We leave it to the people to draw 
their own conclusions from these facts. It appears that latterly the authori- 
ties have put a stop to the practice of employing the Police to induce people 
to subject themselves to inoculation. That was a step in the right direction. 


But the people have still a right to know how the Policeman who struck the : | 
boy in question has been punished. | 


58. Not only are the subordinates in the Postal Department excessively 
underpaid but even their complaints go unregarded. ; 


Grievances. of Postal A very serious complaint was entered long ago by 


pone Eg ew village postal carriers of the branch offices under 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette the Modasa Head Office, but no attention has yet : 
(83), 8th Mar. been paid to it. The complainants point out how | 


poorly paid they are and how their overseers extort ) 
money and sidhdns (free rations) from them, and harass those who refuse to | 
submit to the extortion. ‘This complaint has been repeated over and over : 
again, and yet no inquiry is being made. Is it possible that the higher officials 
think it a part of their duty to pay no heed to the complaints of their wretched 
subordinates? We do not believe so: we hope the authorities will institute , : 
immediate inquiries and free the poor carriers from their hardships. 


o9. “ The ever-recurring grievance of the Zamindars in the Hyderabad 


? District regarding the forfeitures under fallow rules 
Alleged delays in reply- is indeed real and so requires to be remedied at 


ing to applications for once. We are told that applications for the cul- 


permission #0 cultivate tivation of land that has fallen under the fallow 
Prabhdt (54), 25th Feb. rules lie unanswered for months, and when the season 
Eng. cols. advances, the poor cultivators, giving up all hope 


of an early sanction, take to cultivation with the 
result that they are invariably fined for doing so. It is evident that they 
have thus every cause for complaint.......... If they forego cultivation, it 
results in loss of income to themselves, and if they cultivate the land without 
permission being previously obtained, they are fined. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the Zamindars should be allowed some discretion in the 
matter. The officers whose duty itis to give such permission should be 
enjoined to dispose of these applications at the earliest opportunity or the Bene. 
plots of land that are cultivated without permission owing to delay in the 
forwarding of replies to the applicant, should be exempted from ‘fines. It 
would, however, be much better if the applications are disposed of im- 


mediately. At any rate the Zamindars should not be made to suffer for. the 4 
negligence of Government officers.” _. ’ ee 


60. “Surely things are going to a pretty pass in these degenerate days ! 
Why should Lord Minto, or his high-paid Councillors, 
be in a hurry, forsooth, to deign to consider or even 
to acknowledge the respectful representations of such 


Alleged serious delay in 
‘bringing into operation 
the Sind Police Re-organi- 


peep nator sities _ a canaille as the people of Karachi? Isitnotenough ‘ 

Pheeniz, (13) 11th Mar. that His Excellency is regularly getting revenues io 

from the Sind Government? Why should he ae 

then bother himself about the scheme of Police re-organisation which i 
con 2471—11 | | f 
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plagn 2 Hol icy’ “Has fe oad: Mia pleased the educated community by his learned 


mh $s ef ~~. to ‘veicd we We 8 


_ it. They may be commonly heard to say that the sahzblogs are responsible for 


in Sind? es itt ‘tok gis that he has propitiated 
‘taking it into his confidence in. the matter of 


tT oe 


;and received a certificate from simple Indians that he 


ar“ * ae , . 
eee - bases “the insight of a prophet and the foresight of a statesman’ (Heaven 
be Li Rohe: a , the 


mark) ? “iei--durely it is too much to expect from His Excellency 


A sal ad 


+ wnryth ing more substantial than his misleading assurance ‘that I have done 


? 


everything in my power to secure remedial measures. Then again, why 
should the Commissioner and the Collectors bestir themselves in the matter, 


though daring thefts by armed badmashes are occurring not only under their 


‘very noses but in their own bungalows? Is not the state of crime in the 


vince ‘normal’, as rightly remarked by one of these luminaries sometime 
ago? How can they—the men on the spot whose opinions will naturally 
carry great weight with the Local and Supreme Governments—press for the 
immediate adoption of remedial measures ?”’ 


G6i. “We are very glad to learn. that the Bombay Government have 
agreed, in anticipation of the sanction of the Gov- 

Approval of the action ernment of India, to an zmmedzate increase of Rs. 2 
of the Bombay Govern- jn the pay of unarmed Police Constables in Karachi 
grin ae tagg- beh and also to a special local allowance of Rs. 2 for 
at Karachi in anticipation. both the armed and unarmed Police in the city. 


of the sanction of the Lne increase of pay and the allowance: will 


Government of India. bring up the total emoluments of constables to the 
Sind Gazette (16), 10th figures we have already advocated, v2z., Rse 13, Rs. 
Mar. 14, and Rs. 15, and we hope and believe that the 


improvement will bring about a marked diminution 
in the difficulties experienced in recruiting the force and secure greater 
contentment and better discipline among the members. The Military 
authorities have arranged to take over a certain amount of guard duty as a 
temporary measure, thus setting free for general purposes the Policemen now 
employed on it. We congratulate the Bombay Government on having taken 
the responsibility of increasing the pay of Police Constables in Karachi in 
anticipation of the sanction of the Supreme Government. Its action will be 
greatly appreciated by the Karachi public.” 


62. “ The insufficiency and inefficiency of the Police, the supineness and . 
Causes of the lawless- apathy of the authorities, the inability of the people 


rigs re (occenrny sald to defend themselves through want of arms, the 
oO prevail in Sin : 
Prabhat (54), 3rd Mar understanding between Zamindars and bad charac 


» QinAthe ’ ters, are some of the causes that are said to be at 
SOE Fob. dug sole PO, the root of the present lawlesssness and the in- 
security consequent thereon. There is no knowing 
when the first cause will be tackled and the Police reorganised. It is long 
since we have been hearing that proposals for reform have been submitted to 
the Government of India, but they have not been sanctioned as yet, though, 
considering how urgent the matter is, 16 should have received immediate 
attention. But happen what may, Government must move slowly and leisurely. 
It is the Indian subjects after all that are being affected by their dilatory action. 
They can well afford to be plundered and murdered.......... But the removal 
of other causes lies with the iocal authorities, and it will be. well, if they, in 
the meantime, earnestly and sincerely address themselves to the task. Of 
course, 80 long as the Police is not thoroughly reformed, the present 
deplorable condition, of things cannot receive a death- blow. But there 
is no manner of doubt that the bad characters will not find it so easy 
to pursue their career of crime, if the authorities show themselves more 


anxious to protect the people against the depredations of the brigands;_if 


licenses for arms are freely granted to the people, and if such Zamindars 


as afford refuge and other assistance to thieves, robbers and dacoits are 
brought to book. While on this subject, we had better acquaint the 


authorities with the impression that prevails among the people with respect to 
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the Zamindats being in league with bad characters. These sahiblogs display. 


unaccountable partiality towards the Zamindars. Assistant Collectors, 
District Police Superintendents. and: ever’ @ollectors show themsé¢lves very 
friendly to some of them, and. the’ result is that the poor people fear the 
Zamindars very much and dare not utter a word against them, and the 
Taluka officials too are not anxious to take notice of their misdeeds and bring 


them within the clutches of the law. Under-such circumstances, where was 


the wonder if the zamindars became fearless and colluded with badmashes? 
Now this logic of the people may or may not appeal to the authorities, 
but that is how the people are viewing the matter and the authorities 
will lose nothing but may profit, if they give the matter some thought.” 
[The Sindhi writes:—*“ One step that is necessary to check the dacoities is 
the appointment of Mukhtiarkars of proved integrity and strength of character 
in the disturbed talukas of this district and to arm them with full’ powers 
not to listem to Zamindars and other tale-bearers. The Mukhtiarkar feels 
himself considerably weakened in his authority over his territory on account 
of the'consciousness of the influence possessed by the Zamindars with the 
officers whose direct subordinate he is.’’] ' 


63. “A most daring robbery accompanied with murderous assaults has 
taken place at Hyderabad (Sind) in a well-frequent- 


Report of daring rob- ed part of the city. One man was killed outright 


beries « at Hyderabad 


(Sind) and another severely wounded. It appears that at 
Sind Journal (17), Sth 2a.M. on Wednesday morning three or more men 
Mar. entered the house of two Punjabis in Tahir lane 


with the object of stealing some gold and silver dust 
which these men had in their possession. One of the Punjabis who was sleep- 
ing on a cot outside was awakened by the sound caused by the robbers jump- 
ing down a wall. But before he could raise an alarm or offer resistance the 
men strangled him to death with his own turban. Going into the house 
they found the other man, who on awaking at once attacked them. The 
robbers struck him with a big knife, but being a very strong man he was able 
to put them to flight and actually followed them out of the house and raised 
an alarm. He overtook one of the men, threw him down and almost killed 
him. At this the other robbers returned and struck the Punjabi heavily with 
a brick and leaving him severely wounded, carried away their comrade. B 
this time some of the neighbours came out into the street and picked up the 
Punjabi, but there was no trace of the robbers, although it is stated a Police- 
man was near the spot. The wounded Punjabi died last evening at the Civil 
Hospital. This robbery has already confirmed the suspicions of the people that 
some desperate budmashes have come to this city from Karachi or elsewhere, 
and has caused much consternation. It is stated that the robbers were 
in disguise and besmeared with oil. About the same time another robbery 
was committed also in a well-frequented part of the city. Some men jumped 
into the house of Dewan Lalchand, Mukhtiarkar, in Shahdabpuri lane, but 
the inmates awoke and raised an alarm. ‘The thieves, however, before 
decamping forcibly abstracted the nose-ring of a female of the house.” 


64. ‘There is considerable alarm in the town of Hyderabad (Sind), and 
Comments on the crimes 2 18 popularly held that the recent crime in Tahir 
reported to have taken Lane confirms the rumours, which were in circula- 
place . at Hyderabad tion some days ago, that badmashes had come here 
(Sind). from Karachi to carry on their operations. To make 
Prabhat (54), 6th Mar., matters worse, the same night another daring rob- 
Eng. cols.; Phenix (13), bery was committed, and the nose-ring of a lady in 
1ith Mar. | Dewan Lalchand Mukhtiarkar’s house wrenched off. 
And again on the night following a Bhaibund was rudely accosted by two 
badmashes, who eased him of whatever he had on his person and inflicted a 
wound on one of his fingers. Now need we wonder at these things? On the 
one hand, Government are culpably delaying sanction to the Police reform 
scheme and on the other hand, the Police officers, taking shelter behind the 
fact of an inadequate force, do not bestir themselves. Is it not a shame that 
such thefts as those in the Collector’s, the Executive Engineer’s and the Divi- 


sional Forest Officer's Bungalows, the Government High School quarters and > 
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courred: and gone ‘divdadbote 2: Q Br that 
ies? The fault lies chiefly, we 
I 1 ib Ahes showed. a determined attitude, 
pe he age would not Pca id, r albeit ‘the ‘rank and file are inadequate and .poor 
3 “ik mq ' 1a] i y. ne ‘this Mngaition we are glad to find that the usually lethargic 
‘people wii -biky are goitig to hold a public meeting to protest against the 
jos 3 state of- Ghives: Such a course is quite called for by the circum- 
a ances o the case, and should in fact have been adopted long ago........... The 
‘Sufferings of our brethren in the mofussil, notably in Larkana, are much 
eater, and it behoves us to think of their troubles no less than of our own.” 
[The Phenix writes :—“ The great hue-and-cry recently raised in Karachi by 
| evéry section of the population in’ connection with the lawlessness which 
ee prevails in the city appears to have made badmashes change the scene of 
ee their activities to Hyderabad. From the old capital of Sind are continuously 
pouring in reports of daring thefts and murderous assaults. The residents 
‘of the city are quite panic-stricken. They have taken advantage of our 


example and held on Sunday last a very large and representative cones. 
under the presidency of Mr. Hiranand Khemsing.”’} 


65. “Is it not remarkable that the dacoities in Larkana should have 
bb : revived in spite of the arrest and punishment, at the 
Dacoities in Larkéna instance of the Zamindars, of a thousand or more of 
» gwar wand). the badmashes?. Does this fact not, lead to the 

rabhdat (54), 6th Mar., 
Eng. cols. conclusion that some of the worst badmashes have not 
: been surrendered by the ZGamindars? The very 
fact that these thousand badmashes were not denounced by the Zamindars 
_long ago proves their bad faith and their collusion with the bad characters. 
j “The men who have been committing the recent flacoities are doubtless the 
tools of some of the YZamindars; ; and the latter should be severely 
dealt with, if the crimes are to be put down. It appears to us that the 
‘surrender of so large a number of men was more by way of propitiating and 
Be hoeodwinking the officials, whose just ire had at last been roused, than as a 
f+ means of putting an end to the lawlessness prevailing for years. We should 
aa not wonder if many of those, who have gone to jail, are innocent men who 

have been made scape-goats of.”’ 


x | é 


66. A correspondent writes to the Al-Haq:—“ The facts regarding the 
case at the Court of Ei Resident Magistrate at 


Refutation of the alle- Wayshahro (Sind) (vide paragraphs 56 and 50 of 


a pio tatieicat Bree — Weekly Reports Nos. 6 and 7 of 1908 respectively) are 
ee shahro (Sind). as follows :—Diwan Daulat Ram's servant absconded 
Al-Haq (53), 29th Feb., with some guineas and rupees. He was caught at 

Eng. cols« Deparja by a Police Jamadar and immediately sent 


to the Police station, the Jamadar following him with 
the Mukhi and some other respectable citizens to search him in their presence. 
Whatever was found on his person was presented before the Magistrate and 
-taken down in report. ‘he accused confessed that he was Mr. Daulat Ram’s 
servant and had stolen the money....&... As the case was going on in the 
Resident Magistrate’s Court and while the accused was confessing his guilt, 
“the pleader for the plaintiff suggested that the Magistrate should ask the 
accused whether the Police had taken the guineas from the accused and had 
divided the same amongst themselves. The Magistrate complied with this 
request. The accused naturally replied in the affirmative, whereupon the 
at : complainant began to talk a good deal about how much money he had lost 
ee: and all that. The Resident Magistrate questioned the Jamadar, who said: 
eee , ‘My good deeds are disregarded and on the contrary I_ am charged with a 
crime. I did not even know of the theft at Buria and if I was really dishonest 
BPN I could have taken all the money and nobody would have been the wiser for it.’ 
The Magistrate thereupon remarked that the Policemen, according to law, 
Re , ‘were not bound to arrest a man as a thief when they were not apprised of the 
mes. theft committed or had no suspicion against a particular person. But when 
ee _ in the present case the Jamadar did so, he did it from no other motive but a 
ee sense of duty and nothing but honest motives seem to have actuated him to 
ee search the accused before the Mukhi and others. He also remarked that he 


Reformer (4), 15th Mar. _ behalf of the University, but without any response. 


tion. The Bombay University is still largely dominated by the cult of the 


with prompt response. The cause of higher education in Bombay owes 


would note this down in his judgment. The complainant thereupon said 
that he had also lost a box and an axe and that the Resident Magistrate 
should order the Police to search for those articles also. The Magistrate 
replied that it was the look-out of the Police and that they were in duty bound 
to do so. He was not to order them about it. These are in short the points 
of the case. It would appear that the words of the Resident Magistrate have 
been misconstrued. He did not say, nor did his words imply, that the Police 
should not investigate the case ar that the complainant should himself make 
arrangements for the search.” 


Hducation. 


67. ‘His Excellency the Governor has unconsciously applied the lancet 

to the wealth of Bombay very early in his Indian 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s career, and we must heartily congratulate him on the 
donation for the promo- yegylt of the operation. To Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
tion of scientific know- the future generations of students will ever be grate- 


sieeey. the Bombay Pre- 4) for his munificent gift. Science has the first 


Indian Spectator (5), Claim upon the munificence of the wealthy.......... 
14th Mar. ; *Jndian Social Appeals to the wealthy have been made before on 


The Universitfes Commission recommended that 
every University should maintain a Central School of Science, for scientific 
instruction of an advanced type is beyond the means of individual colleges. 
It makes no practical difference whether the management of a scientific 
institute is in the hands of a University or of the authorities of a college. We 
should prefer the idea of a Central School of Science nranaged by the University 
if that would be an economical and convenient arrangement. It.would be 
a great step in the direction of freeing the University from the stigma of 
being a@ mere examiming and degree-conferring body. However, the instruc- 
tion is the more important thing : the management is a subordinate considera- 


humanities, and all Indian Universities are likely to be under such domination 
as long as the vast majority of educated men do not find science to be of 
much use after they obtain their degrees. Science must enlist our interest 
more largely in our daily concerns before the Universities allow Faraday and 
Kelvin to take their places by the side of Plato and Wordsworth.” [The 
Indian Social Reformer writes :—“ The appeal which His Excellency the 
Governor made in his Convocation address for help to place scientific 
education in this Presidency on a sound and satisfactory basis has met 


not a little to the judicious munificence of the Readymoney family, and 
this latest piece of well-timed generosity deserves grateful recognition at 
the hands both of Government and the public. ‘The great need of 
scientific education in this Presidency is one or more central. Laboratories 
fitted with the most complete and up-to-date apparatus for experiments 
in Physics and Chemistry. It is for consideration whether the best 
results can be obtained by providing one large Central Laboratory in Bombay 
or by dividing the funds between one in Bombay and another in Poona. ‘The 
idea of a Central School of Science should be kept in view in the foundation 
of Laboratories which will naturally form the nucleus round which such an 
institution will grow. If Sir Cowasji’s example finds an early parallel, as 
there is some reason to think it may, it may be possible to devise a complete 
scheme of scientific education including Laboratories and a Central School. 
The Arts Colleges which at present maintain science departments will 
find it more efficient and economical to merge the latter in the central insti- 
tution when it comes into existence.’’| 


68. After praising very highly Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s munificence and 
ie the promptness with which he has responded to His 

19th Mae Samachar (66), xcellency’s appeal on behalf of scientific education, 
the Bombay Samdchdér writes :—No, details have yet 

been published as to the way in which the money is to be spent. But it may 
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Peg ORI og at pr } ! Again, the three Arts 
~~ ~~ +Colleges in Bombay and the Grant Medical Cellegs have already expended 
> ~~. ~~ Jarge sums on their respective laboratories; and the adoption of this scheme 
— > ~—~—s would mean so much waste of money. We would request Government, there- 
— | * ‘fore, fo retain the present Science classes and to create a research laboratory 
me with Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s donation. It now remains -for the University to 
ee show its appreciation of Sir Jehangir’s munificence, and the most fitting 
manner in which it can do so is to confer on him the degree of LL.D. 


69. There is a movement on foot to collect subscriptions for a public 

eS memorial to the Honourable Mr. Selby on his retire- 

a: Adversé comments ment from service. But there is nothing to show 

+ fate proposed Selby that he has done anything to deserve such a memo- 

Kesari.(128), 10th Mar. rial. On the contrary, he has made false accusation 

| | against our public men in the Educational report 

recently published by him; and last year he wentso far as to direct the 

teachers in schools to call in thé aid of the District Magistrate with a view to 

overawe school-boys. It is, therefore, surprising that some of us should have 

thought Mr. Selby worthy of a memorial. It is also unintelligible why our 

Ba University should confer the degree of LL.D. upon him, for, to the outside 

oy world, Mr. Selby is not known as a learned and original thinker but simply 

Bit as a pedagogue. Hehas given proofs of his anti-native proclivities even 

after his appointment as Director of Public Instruction, for he has declared 

himself against appointing erudite Indians to high posts and wants to import 

English Professors at any ccst on the ia of extending the influ- 

ence of English teachers in this country. re members of the Deccan 

Education Society appear to be giving a helping hand to this memorial 

simply because Mr. Selby has been their chairman. But he has not hesitated 

to tell tales against that very society ‘n his reports to Government, wherein 

he has apprehended political danger in allowing young Indians to join private 

te institutions like the Fergusson College. From all this it will beseen that this 

a philosophical liberal possesses as black a heart as any other Anglo- 

ee | Indian and that he is anxious to turn out not liberally educated men, but 

slaves fit only for Government service. If notwithstanding all this a memo- 
rial is got up for him, it will stand as a lasting memento of our folly. : 


70. The: Bande Mdtaram publishes 2 translation of the following 

from the Bande Mataram of Calcutta :—‘ Mrs. Annie 
7 Adverse comments on Besant has recently begun a campaign in favour of 
Mrs. Annie Besant’s national education and in a recent speech has out- 


proposed scheme of a j; cueatbie 
oleae’ Talwecsity ing lined her idea of a National University. We have 


India every respect for this great orator and organiser, 

Wade Wathvan (109), but we are bound to point out that a University 

ae 8th Mar., Eng. cols. organised by Mrs. Besant will not be a National 
& University. In the first place the future University 


must be one built up by the brain and organising power of India’s own sons. 
a It shall never be said that the first National University in. India was the crea- 
ee tion of a foreigner and that the children of the Mother were content to 
- _ follow and imitate, but could not lead and originate. Such a charge would 
a be fatal to the very object of the University. Secondly, Mrs. Besant has 
>. forgotten that the foundation of the National University has already been laid. 
ae The National Council of Education in Bengal has already commenced the great 
work, and their work has received the blessing of God. But Mrs. Besant has 
omitted to make any mention of it and speaks as if she intended to have the Bena- 

res College as the basis of the National University. But the Benares College 

- has shown itself unfit for so huge a task. It has been obliged to rely on foreign 

_+° funds and to court Government patronage. Even the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College is a more robust growth, for it has been built. up by the munificent self- 
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| saruitios of the Arya Bimit' No institution whieh cannot ‘sin onthe peopled 

India for its support and build itself up without official supportor patronage can 
be considered to have established its capacity for developing into a National . 
University. Finally, Mrs. Besant shows by her scheme that she is not in pos- 
session of the true secret of the movemént. She wantsa charter from England. 
We are aware that she talks of organizing the University with the help of 
Indian talent and keeping it exclusively under Indian control, but when she 
asks for a charter it is evident that she has not realised what national control 
implies. No Government will give a charter which excludes them from all 
control. ‘There may be no provision for control in the charter itself, but the 
power that gives the charter can at any moment insist on seeing that the Uni- 
versity merits the charter. Once this constructive possibility of control is 
allowed to overshadow the infant institution, good- bye to its utility, its great- 
ness, and its future. It will follow the way of other schools and colleges and 
become a fruitless idea—a monument of wasted energy and frustrated hopes.” 


71. An industrial class to impart both theoretical and practical instruc- 
: tion in glass manufacture is shortly to be started 
Proposed establishment at Talegaon Dabhade out of the Paisa Fund, and 


of an industrial class to the work of erecting buildings, furnaces, &c., for the 
teach glass manufacture 


purpose has a already | been taken in hand since the last 
out of the Patsa Fund at 

TalegaonDabhéde(Poona). month. Three Japanese on an aggregate salary of 
Kesari (128),10th Mar, 8s. 240 per month have been engaged for one year to 
impart practical instruction to the students of the 
class, while arrangements are being made to engage an expert for the theore- 
tical branch. As instruction in similar other industries is proposed to be 
undertaken out of the Paisa Fund, it is plain that the sum of about twenty- 
eight thousand rupees to which it ait present amounts will soon be exhausted, 
and steps shall have to be taken to raise a further amount. The Pasa Fund 
being a poor institution, can ul afford to employ paid agents on its 
behalf, and the servicesof volunteers to work for it are, therefore, requiréd. 
We are glad to see that an effort in this direction is to be made at 
Poona and other places on. the forthcoming Hindu New Year’s day. The 
name Pasa fund ynight, perhaps sound new-fangled, but the idea involved 
in it of voluntarily raising a large amount of money by means of small 
contributions is one with w hich our people have been familiar for a long 
time past in connection with religious and other festivals, and so they 
should not find it difficult to keep the present fund replenished for the national 
purposes for which it is intended. It is, therefore, hoped that all the people 
of the Maharashtra would willingly lend a helping hand to the fund. Patils, 
Kulkarnis and other village officers will evidently be able to collect money for 
the fund during their leisure hours more easily than others, but as Government 
~ gervants cannot be relied upon to lend assistance in this matter, a force of 

volunteers ought to be organised for the purpose. 


‘ 72. Professor Bijapurkar’s Samarth Vidyalaya is the only national 
; boarding school.in Maharashtra, and the Mahara- 
| shtra Vidya Prasarak Mandali intends to expand 
rer an Of he Sameret the above institation by making provision hareia 
idyalaya of ‘Talegaon + aay : © 
(Poona). or imparting education in all branches. This will 
Kesari (128), 10th Mar. Yequire.an expenditure of about five lakhs ‘of rupees, 
and as the instruction is to be given as far as possi- 
ble in Marathi, the amount must be raised from the Marathi-speaking 
districts alone. National Institutions like the above have already been 
started in Bengal and other places. Maharashtra is not, it is true, wealthy 
like Bengal, but the above enterprise would soon be an accomplished fact if 
‘all the Marathi-speaking people were to set about it in right earnest. Should 
the noble example set in this matter by the wealthy merchants and others of . 
Sholapur and Barsi be followed by the people of the other districts, .it would not, 
we think, take long to raise funds sufficient for the above national institution. 


73. <A local correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :—Forty boys of this 
town have. been condemned to enforced idleness 

Alleged want of accom- owing to the Head Master of the Sholapur High 
a eam Sholapur §chool having refused them admission on the ground 
Ralpatare (126), 8th of want of accommodation. Government, I think, 
dias } must be held responsible for the loss: to which these 


students will be put owing to their non- admission to 


Appeal for funds on 
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@ae-aoh a pared is Siti blow nb bo apyion: foc:thd University Hndtines 
aie. arene a ‘some recognised school for a period of two 
hye og f obst slike tk @ above are thrown in the way of. students, what 
>» gire they - oO. Ny Oo? “It: is: he that Government will e this matter into 

yonsideration, and Saati additionat accommodation in the school. The 
~~ Geililector ought’to have brought this matter to the notice of Government, but 
iy ae Gente -—he-does ‘not appear to have done so. It is: hoped that he will now take the 
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714, “Itis a pity that there was only one candidate for the vacancy 
in the City of Bombay Improvement Trust and 

Re-appointment of the that the Honourable Mr. Ebrahim Rahimtulla had 
Honourable Mr. Ebrahim to be renominated as a representative of the Bom- 


| _  Rahimtulla as. the Cor- } a, Municipal Corporation. We have not much 
? poration’s representative 


3 on the Bombay City Im- to say against Mr. Ebrahim personally. We will 
re : - provement Trust. at once confess that he is quite a capable, energetic 
s Oriental Review (11), and enthusiastic representative of the Corporation. 
| 11th Mar. |  -But we object to his renomination on the principle 


that the same man should not be appointed 
over and over again to a position carrying a great deal of influence. which 
is liable to be misused. The monopoly of the office by one individual 
is liable to make him careless of the wishes, the intentions and even 
the welfare of his constituents. This wé have noticed, we say with much regret, 
in the case of Mr. Ebrahim. We have often noticed that he goes against the 
. wishes and even the interests of the rate-payers whenever questions connected 
ps with the Trust have come up for discussion before the Corporation. He 
| seems not to have cared whether the true interests of the city are served or 
not as long as he was in the majority of the officialised Board of the Trustees. 
And as long as the composition of the Trust remains what it is, it would 
be better for the Corporation not to appoint the same man over and over 
again as its representative on it.’’ 
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75. “ Will not the Bombay Petice do something to relieve us of the im- 
portunities of the lepers? At every street-corner our 
Leper nuisance in eyes meet with an offensive sight of these living mas- 


“aa Bombay City. ses of putrid flesh, exposing their sores to move us to 
Bk | Fg Herald (19), charity. Often these lepers are audacious enough to: 
| thrust their festering hands right under our noses. 
ee . The dangers to public health from leprosy are well-known ; but it seems that 
A sufficient precautions are not taken to avert them. Leprosy has long been 
mk proved to be an infectious disease of the worst order; and the mephitis. 
a emanating from the breath of lepers often becomes the cause of many tuber- 
‘es ai: culous diseases. Cancer, Pthisis and other diseases have not infrequently 
. b, - | been traced to it. We have the Matunga Lepers’ Asylum. Why are no steps 
; ie taken to house all the vagrant lepers of the city there? Are the lepers 


“ee 


“ recalcitrant and refuse to go there? Is it impossible to compel them to 
‘py do so? Surely the Police can do this. And if they have not the power, will 

ie not Government legislate in the matter. ‘T’he subject is of vital importance, 
and we trust Government will give it the time and consideration it deserves.” 
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‘76. Our local municipal electors had evidently a very lively time of it 
last Saturday on the occasion of the ward elections. 
Alleged corruption at Jn addition to the old factions we had the Moderates. 
eh the ward elections 2 - and the Extremists with us this time, but they do not. 
ae ) ee ate "Oth +" @Ppear to have influenced the elections to any appre- 
mt ciable-extent. A regrettable featwre of the elections 
was, however, the corruption which prevailed in 

many of the wards, in which votes were openly sold to the highest bidder. 
— About Rs. 25,000 are thus reported to have changed hands on that single day. 
aa This is certainly not a healthy sign of progress and reflects little credit on 
ee the public spirit of our citizens. The existence of similar corrupt practices 
amongst the Western nations is cijed in support of our own doings, but there is 
sy no justification for thus imitating the darker side of their activities. We are 
~*~  % afraid that if these practices remain unchecked none but those blessed with 
i ~~ long purse will have any chance of success at Municipal elections. We, 
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therefore, trust that our leaders will take steps to remedy this state of things 
as Otherwise we shall have to submit to the, mortification of confessing our 
inability to exercise properly such rights as we already possess. 
77. A correspondent, styling himself “A Debenture-holder,”. writes to. 

oer ake the Praja Bandhu :—It is an open secret that the Ah- 

Mismanagement in the medabad Municipality is plunged in debts, and utter 
Ahmedabad Municipality. 

Praja Bandhu (34), 8th mismanagement prevails in its affairs. A fresh ins-. 
Mar. tance of this may be placed beforethe public. Ihold- 
some Ahmedabad Municipal Debentures the interest 

on which fell due on the Ist of this month. On calling atthe Municipal Secre- 

tary’s office on the 3rd and the 4th to be paid this interest, I was told that the 
bills Were not prepared. The Secretary appears to have failed to apprehend the 
elementary fact that the Municipality is bound to pay the interest on its debts 
promptly on, demand. It is such irregularities that are gradually weakening 
the public confidence in the credit of the Municipality. 


) 


Native States. 


78. When the Kurundwad lottery was first started under the patronage 
| da _ of the Chief of that State no objection was raised 
saan a Reta Gtk against it atthe time by the Political Agent, Southern 
the lottery in Kurundwad Maratha Country. As a matier of fact, the permission 
State. of Government is necessary for starting a lottery in 

Kesarz (128), 10th Mar.; British territory only, while in the case of lotteries 
Bhdla (110), 11th Mar. in Native States, the sanction of the Chiefs alone is 
required. There are not a few cases of such lotteries having been thus started 
in the Kathiawar States, and we really do not understand why Government 
should have taken any objection to the Kurundwad lottery. We understand 
that Government have prohibited the drawing of the lottery much against 
the wishes of t@e Chief; and if so, Government are wrong in taking 
the step as they have thereby given sround to the people to suspect that the 
lottery was stopped as it was proposed to start a swadeshz sugar factory out of 
a portion of its proceeds. Ji Government did not want to tolerate the lottery, 
they ought to have prohibited it at the very outset, but now that it has pro- 
ceeded so far it should be allowed to go on, as its prohibition i is likely to cause 
much discontent amongst the subscribers. The step taken by. Government 
appears to be rather arbitrary and harsh, and we hope the directors of the 
lottery will approach them to seek redress in the matter. They should also 
publish a statement of the accounts of the lottery for the information of the. 
subscribers so that the public may have an opportunity of seeing how the 
affairs of the lottery stand at present. [The Bhdla writes:—It was a great 
mistake that the Kurundwad lottery was started in a Native State. The 
subjects of Native States are greatly handicapped and itis difficult to know 
exactly the humour of the ruling prince. Everything involving public good 
should be set afloat henceforward in British India.| 


~ 


79. The famous gddi of Lal Maharajissituated within the limits of the 

; Sayala State. Some months ago, Mahant Bhagavan. - 
Alleged high-handedness J]ji, the last occupant of the gddi, breathed his last. 
of the Thakor of Sayala oon after his death, the Thakor of Sdayala placed 


eae the gddt under attachment, thereby depriving one 


Khimdasji, a disciple of the late Mahant, of his 
ae rights. Khimdasii petitioned the Thakor Saheb 
for the restoration of his right on the strength of two wills made by Bhagavan- 
lalji. The other principal adherents to the gddz also acknowledged Khimdasji’s 
right to it. In spite of all this, it is strange that the Thakor does not hand it. 
over to Khimdasji. It was also not right on the part of the Thakor Saheb to 
have attached the gddz in the absence of Khimdasji. We have appealed to 
the Thakor Saheb four or five times in these columns, but it seems no heed is 
paid to our appeals. We, therefore, consider it necessary to draw the attention 
of the Prant Officer to the matter 1 in -the a that he will have i inquiries made 
into it. 
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a corre comp! 

eg singji, t he Talukdar 6 "Rajpur, is steantcealy’ ‘elhiins: 
ancien, “sing velba of a worthless minstrel named Vajo, 
oe who is alleged to harass-the subjects of the taluka 
ng to his sweet’will and pleasure. The writer 
‘is’ afraid that the oppressive acts of Vajo will 
eee ~ resialt in the desertion of the taluka by the subjects, 
nid ac ‘ises Mansingji to be warned in time. He also appeals to the Prant 
Off cer to turn his attention to the grievances of the people and to have the 
SS Temoved from the taluka. [In noticing this communication the 
Rajasthan states that several other similar complaints against Vajo have been 
received by it and that it inten@s to bring the grievances mentioned 
therein to the notive of the Prant Officer in its future issues.] - 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


81. Mr. Tilak delivered his third lecture at Sholapur on swadeshi 
institutions, in the course of which he said :—When 

Lectures delivered by the rulers fail in their duties towards-the people, the 
ae caret ce oe and Jatter should work for their own salvation as. best 
rn ig “The an they can. The British Government having neglect- 
times” and.“ Tempe- ed their duties towards Indians, the latter should 
rance, etc,” try to help themselves. They can start schools 
Swardjya (159), 7th to .impart national education to their rising 
Mar. ; Indu Prakash (44), generation, and can settle their disputes by means 
11th Mar. of arbitration instead of wasting their time and 
money in seeking justice at the hands of the costly 

British Courts. Similarly, instead of depositing their savings in Postal Banks 
they should deposit them in their own pedhis. Endeavours.like these’ will 
not, of course, be liked by Government officials, but they should not be given 
up for that reason. Bengal which has gone far ahead & us in matters of 
' political agitation should be our model. Be resolute, and success is yours. 
Mr. Tilak delivered his next lecture on “The presenttimes” atthe Sadar Bazar 
before a huge audience, in the course of which he said:—We annually export 
Indian products worth 120 crores in returr. for 80 crores of imports and thus lose 
40 crores every year. What country will bearsuch annualdrain? ‘This drain is 
evidently the price to be paid for the naintenance of British rule in India. Is 
i it worth so heavy asum? Financial drain is not the only evil resulting from 
in. the present alien rule. We are losers from the religious standpoint also. 
g Thousands of our poor people ignorant of their own religion are converted to 
Christianity by Missionaries and we are unable to prevent this. The public 
service is blocked and only low paid posts in the army are given to our people. 
Cow-killing continues unabated. Want of rain is put forth as the cause 

of the frequent famines in this country, but that is not correct. England 
_produces corn sufficient to feed the whole population of the country only 
for four months, and still there are no famines in that country. .Our famines 
are caused by want of money and not of corn, and this is the result of the 
destruction of our industries. Under the Moghul rule the country’s wealth 
*remained in the land, while under the Britrsh rule it is being drained 
away. This state of things will continue until we get rights of swardjya. 

_ What we want is equality of treatment with the English. If we attain 
ae swardjya, we will be able to improve our lot within a short period. The 
_- goal to be attained is difficult; still we must not give it up. The English 
ae themselves wish to see:us manage our own affairs. Unity being strength, 
hes all should unite and work, and swardjya will be secured within a decade. 
Bear it in’mind that united you stand and divided you fall. Mr. Tilak 
a ‘the next day spoke on “‘ Temperance” :—It is a shame that we should have ¢o 
we preach temperance to Hindus and to Muhammadans whose religions con- 

*  demn the vice of drinking. Under the Peshwas, the Abkari revenue 

ae amounted to Rs. 10;000 only. Mount Stuart Elphinstone in his report of 
ee 1820 expressed his satisfaction at the fact-that the Peshwas had res- 
Bee tricted the vice of drinking among their subjects in the Maharashtra. and 
recommended the British Governmént to imitate the policy of the Peshwas. 
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87 years have elapsed since Elphinstone made the above remarks and what 

do we find now? We find that a district which in Peshwa’s time brought in a 

‘ ‘thousand rupees only brings in now one lakh., Our Presidency pays one crore 
and 25 lakhs of rupees to Government for -drinking liquor! Who is 
responsible for this if not the British Government? If the Government 

. $0 desire, they can suppress this evil of drinking with the help of the - 

Police. Strenuous attempts are being made in England by Government 
to stamp out the vice there, but nothing has-been donein our country by them. 
People should come forward and proclaim social ostracism against those 
who sell or drink liquor and thus root out the evil. In your attempts Govern- . 
ment officers will harass you as they have done in Kolaba and Khandesh. 
But we should not be daunted by these harassments as our cause is righteous. 

* Mr. Morley himself says that the vice of drinking in India is ‘another plague, 
but he has done nothing beyond expressing regret. We must, therefore, 
compel Government to come to our aid by means of passive resistance. 
[The Indu Prakash reports a speech on swadeshi agitation delivered by 
Mr. Tilak at Barsi as president of a meeting. In the course of the 
speech he said:—What is the secret of the fact that a country which has 
never produced a single cotton-pod is the foremost cotton manufacturing 
country in the world? The secret lies in the interest which the British 
Government took in the development of the industry in England fostering it 
at the sacrifice of the same industry in India. It has taken usa hundred years 
to understand how much India has suffered by this policy of England. She 
has been treating India like a step-child and sacrificing its interests for those 
of her own children.| 


82. “The Poona District Conference will be held here under the 

| _ . auspices of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha on March 
Holding of a District Q0thand2Ist. The energetic and indefatigable Assis- 
‘Conference at Poona under tant Secretary of the Sarvajanik Sabha has already 
the auspices of the Poona t pe tty Spiga tgs eg ie a or: t ‘ 
Sarvajanik Sabha. oured about the whole district lecturing’ on temper 
Mahrdtta (9), 8th Mar, ®nceand kjndred topics, and he has already prepared 
the minds of the population of the whole district. In- 

vitations have been addressed to the secretaries of all Taluka Associations....... 
The delegation fee has been fixed at the very low figure of Re. 1 and visitors 
will be admitted by tickets. ‘The Sarvajanik Sabha has made arrangements 


for the housing and boarding of up-country delegates.” 


83: “The public meeting in the Holmested Hall, Hyderabad, under the 
Public meeting at Hy- auspices of the Sind Hindu Sabha, for the purpose 
derabad (Sind) to protest Of considering the question of the insecurity prevailing 
against the prevalence of in Sind and the means of allaying public alarm, 
general insecurity in was the largest ever witnessed in that Hall. Mr. 
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Sind. } Hiranand Khemsing being voted to the chair 
Sind Times (18), 11th opened the proceedings with a lucid speech in 
Mar. which he dwelt on the situation and indicated 


some remedies for improving it. Seven resolutions were then unanimously 
carried. The first resolution referred to. the sense of insecurity and alarm 
engendered in Hyderabad by frequent and daring crimes, some of which 
were specified. The second resolution deplored the ‘inordinate delay which 
has, despite repeated representations, occurred in the sanctioning of the 
Sind Police reorganisation scheme and in dealing effectively with the grave 
insecurity prevalent for years throughout Sind and caused by numerous and 
serious crimes, often culminating in regular outbreaks of organised robberies 
and dacoities in which fire-arms have been used by the criminals.’ The 
third resolution asked Government to note, while considering the reorganisa- 
tion scheme, that the crimes actually committed far exceeded those men- 
tioned in Police reports, as the Police did not record many of the offences, 
while many others were not reported by the people for want of confidence in 
the Police. The fourth resolution attributed the abnormal growth of. crime 
partly to the inadequacy, corruptness and incompetency of the rank and file of 
the Police Department and partly to lax supervision and control. The fifth 
resolution asked that pending sanction of the permanent scheme, special 
temporary arrangements, such as patrolling by armed and mounted Police, be 
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en to the ye yp as Pa that the Police constables and Sub-Inspectors 
“should e etter equipped ‘and trained in the use of arms. ‘The last resolttion 
Was | fo. ; 1 ef fect that a band of volunteers be organised for co-operating with 
the Police in protecting the city. One remark that frequently occurred in 
the I spenctice was that the constabulary were miserably paid and consisted, 
t nereforé, of the scum of the population. Officers were also blamed for not 
“going out at odd hours during the night to-see how the constables were doing 
their duty. The Chairman of the meeting was instructed to send copies of 
the resolutions to Government.” 


84. A public meeting was held at Hirabag, Bombay, on the 9th March 
under the Presidentship of Dr. Deshmukh to com- 
Ben Reports of public meet- memorate the release of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. 
e ings held in honour of the \iy ‘TiJak, who was the principal speaker, addressed 
‘ release of Mr. Bepin Re 
Chandra Pal at various %2e meeting asfollows :—We meet hereto rejoice at 
places in the Presidency. therelease of Mr. Pal. At the same time. we cannot 
Indu Prakash (44),10th but record our. regret at our powerlessness to pre- 
| ~Mar.; Kesari (128), 9th vent his imprisonment. The inability to prevent the 
ig Mar.; Parikshak ,(145), incarceration of leaders bespeaks a degraded con- 
eee | 12th -Mar.; Akhbdr-e- dition of the people at large, and it is their bounden 
ee. Souddgar (19), leith Mar; duty to exert themselves t dy this state of thing 
*Praja Bandhu (34), 15th y ert themselves to remedy this state of things. 
$F. When a law becomes oppressive it is our duty to 
” break it. ‘l'o obey the dictates of conscience is the 
Be yg highest good. , Mr. Pal is the first victim to the cataclysm that threatens the 
wee natioh and these celebrations are intended to prevent any more such victims. 
oe : [The Kesart and the Parikshak publish accounts of similar meetings held 
at. Poona at the Onkareshwar temple which .was illuminated on the 
a occasion, and at Vengurla, Dhulia and Dharwar a big procession being 
ae | held at jhe latter place headed by ‘a palanquin containing Mr. Pal’s 
ae : ' photo. AtBelgaum thousands of people paraded the streets covered with 
\ gulal. The Surat correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—Under | 
the auspices of the Surat National Association a public meeting of the citizens 
of Surat was held on Monday the 9th instant to celebrate the liberation of 
fe. Mr. :Bepin Chandra Pal from jail. The proceedings opened with the 
a. singing of the Bande Mdtaram and several other songs, including cne 
ae recounting the life-work of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal. No president was 
§ elected for the meeting,. but on a table photographs of the Goddess 
og | Saraswati and Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal were placed. After the sing- 
2 ‘ing was over Mr. Dayabhai Kalianji Desai, Secretary to the Association, 
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> A briefly referred to the work and worth of Mr. ‘Pal and then called upon Swami 
3 Shankeranand, a prominent Arya Samajist, to address the meeting. The 
ie Swami dwelt on the necessity of political education and by a comparison of 


3 the prices prevailing in the pre-Congress days with those of the present day 
a attempted to prove that the dearness of the market was due to the heavy 
bE: exportations of corn from India. The Swami brought his address to a close 
by exhorting the members of the Surat National Association to be discreet 
in their behaviour and to refrain from thoughtless utterances. A resolution 
congratulating Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal on his release and inviting him to 
“pay @ visit to Surat.was then proposed, and it was unanimously resolved to 
communicate it to Mr. Pal by wife. The meeting dispersed at a late hour. 
The Praja Bandhu reports the holding of a similar meeting at Ahmedabad 
under the auspices of the Ahmedabad National Union.| = : 


= oie E SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 

ae ! Oriental Translator to Government. 

oe aces Office of the: Oriental Translator to Government, 
* (a Secretariat, Bombay, 19th March 1908. 
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*Reported in advance. | 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 21st March 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Alleged dread caused by the word swardajya among Englishmen ; 21 
Alleged potency of unity to put an end to India’s misery. 18 


Exhortation to Indians to acquire physical strength if they want their 
demands to be listened tc by Government ; 19 
India’s wrongs alleged to have exceeded all bounds . ; cornmeal 
. Political awakening of India 17 
Reflections suggested by the release of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal . 22 & 23 
City of Bombay : Comments on the representation of the Bombay Native 
Piece-goods Merchants’ Association on the scheme for the expansion 


of the — , ' 45 
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Decentralisation Commission : 
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What kind of Decentralisation will satisfy the people of India? . . 31 & 32 
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restore quiet in the North-Western Frontier Province 15 
Governor of Bombay : 


His Excellency’s speech at the annual gathering of the Grant Medical 
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His Excellency’ s speech at the Bombay School of Art 43 & 44 
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on a Hindu woman in the Madras Presidency 46 
Muharrum disturbances in Bombay : Comments on the Bombay Govern- 

ment’s Resolution:in connection with therecent— . 47 
Plague : 

Alleged failure of the inoculation campaign at Bijapur 50 

Alleged futility of inoculation and rat destruction as measures for the 


prevention of — . 49 
Comments on the explanations re inoculation offered by Captain Liston 

of the Parel Plague Research erent to members of the 

medical profession _ arte 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1908.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Pablished, Edition. Name. caste and age of Editor, “ie 
; 
is oie i saeeioailiicaieaaeaiails 
ENGLISH. | 
| 
i | Bombay East Indian Bombay... soe] Ww SOaay eee oeo| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 a =e 306 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona wa Daily «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... : B5C 
| Deccan Herald. : " 
3 | East and West =a Bombay .. +» Monthly... -| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,090 
| | | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer.., Do.  . eo» Weekly .. --.| Kamakshi Natarijan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
| | Bréhman) ; 40. 
5 Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. ... oe a ee -»-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P4rsi ; 5765 
| India and Champion. | 54, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... «>| Monthly eo-/ John Wallace,C.H.; Englishman ; 48 900 
7 : Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. vee Weekly ... -+-/ Chainrai Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil); 31 eee 690 
8 | KAthiawar Times ... Rajkot ... ...' Daily »»-| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 200 
9 | Mabritta ... oes »..| Weekly .., ee} Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 33. 
10 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay... | Daily... -|/ Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir; 900 
F Muhammadan ; 338. 
11 | Oriental Review ... -” D0. ave coe] Weekly ooo e++| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 eee 450 
12 | Patriot ... eee vee] Do. oes Do. aes +} Bhdgubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
‘ om (Jain); 33. 
13 | Phenix ... oes se» | Karachi... -»-| Bi-weekly ee+| Jaffar Faddu; Mubammadan (Khoja); 54 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .., eoe| Daily ave e+-| Katwasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 cee oes 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times ... ..-| Bombay... | Weekly ..,, --+| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 .. 1,200 
16 Sind Gazette eee eee Karachi eee ° Bi-weekly ree Mrs. a EK. Tate ; European : 43 ane roe 500 
17 ‘| Sind Journal cee ...| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... es! Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
18 | Sind Times --| Karachi... +0] Bi-weekly —«s] Kh4nchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil);40 +! 200 
. AnGLo-GuUJARA'TI. | 
| | 
19 | Akhbar-e-Sondagar " Bombay «+. es Daily =. ++] Nandbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 54 +] 38,000 
20 | Apakshap4t cee eos) HUrat von Weekly ... +» | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadiali; PArsi = ae 
21 | A’rya Prakash = ov vee Bombay ee e-/ Do. 4 Motil4l Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 
| | Bania) ; 33. 
22 | Broach Mitra... ree] Broach ,.. —- De ees! Trikaml4l Har indth Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
Kshatriya) ; 
23 | Coronation Advertiser vee Ahmedabad es eke -»-| Narotamdas Prinjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 550 
ues ‘ (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
24 | Deshi Mitra ow = =o Surat oe es} Do. 4.6 — oee| Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);! 1,400 
36. 
25 | Gujarati ... eee .| Bombay oe * Do, : «| Ichh4r4m Surajram Desai ; ; Hindu (Surti| ‘6,000 
Bania) ; 54. 
26 | Gujarét Mitr’... | Sarat eee = oe Seenaed Jamshedji ; Parsi; 47 a eee 700 
27 | Gujarati bunch ... | Ahmedabad +! Do. see sss SomAl4l Mangalddés Shh; Hindu (Mesrii 1,500 
a Bania) ; 30. 
28 | Hindi Punch .. .| Bombay oa i. «| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 800 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo  o| Do. oo «| Daily ose ..-| Pirozshéh Jehangir Marzbin ; M. A., Parsi; 32.| 4,000 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ee . Do. ow «| Weekly ... ..-| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 58 a... eos! 2,400: 
ol Kathidwar News+ee .--| Rajkot ... ee ...| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 43 ... me a 400 
82 | Kathidwar Times ee ee ---| Bi-weekly .-| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 me 290 
33 | Parsi an eee eoe| Bombay oes cool Weekly ... ..-| Jehangir Sorebji Taleyarkh4n ; Parsi; 82 ca 1,000 
84 | Praja Bandhu ... -| Abmedabad = ..1 Do, ,,. .. | Jeth4lél Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdd brah-| 1,706 
man) ; 40, 
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Weekly ... 
woe esl Do, wee see] Denil one 
| Shri SayAji Vijays ..| Baroda «. 4. Weekly... 
Sury& Prakésh ove «| Surat... io aa” om 
“Anoro-Mana‘rat. | 
| Christian Citizen ... s+] Poona eee .«+| Monthly... 
Tmyén Chakshu ...  ...| Do. .. «| Weekly ... 
Dny4noday& eee sees) Bombay... ol I one 
Dny4n Prakash ,,.. co | Poona ese we) Daily — ove 
Dny4n Prakash .., cool 190. ae E Weekly... 
Indu Prakash _,,. -++| Bombay... ...| Daily ose 
Native Opinion ... eco Da. coe g Weekly ... 
Samarth .., oo’ «| Kolh&pur sot a ae 
Sardes4i Vijayi ... | SAvantvadi ...| Do. eee 
Shri Saydji Vijaya e«.| Bombay... a a ee 
Shri Shahu a | ere ee) ee 
Subodh Patrika ... ok ee, ak ae oe 
Sudharak ... coe eo| Poona .., oiek: Sa ae 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano »»-| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Hag _... ove »»-| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
Prabhat ... oe §=6ss es | Hy derab ad| Bi-weekly 
Musafir... ot oe oe ...| Weekly ,. 
Sindhi ‘a sis «».| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. ... 
Sookree «4. sss ---| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. — ese 
En@iisy, MaRra'THI AND 
Gusaka'TI. 
a ee ee 
Enaisn AND KANARESE. 
Hindustin Saméchér ...| DhSrwir _—..| Weekly ... 
EneiisH, Porrucurse 
AND CONOANIM, | 
OBombeense BT | “Bort. 
GusanArt. 
Akhbér-e-Islém ...  ,..) Bombay... _—...| Daily... 
A’ryavir soe ose = wee] Baroda . —,..| Weekly .0 


tee 


Palonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 55 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
() Rustamji' Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
i; 40 : 


(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
| 
M4nekl4l Amb4rd4m Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Umedram N agindss ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 
Bhaéskar NaAndji 


Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


| 


Kotak ; 
Presbyterian ; 34. 
W4man Govind Sdpkar; 
Brdhman); 49. 


Native Christian 


Hindu (Deshasth 


eee eee ee 


(1) Hari N&réyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 


BrAhman); 40. 

(2) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindul 

(Deshastha Brahman); 33, 
Do. Do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande;' 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. | 

Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 

wan Brahman); 36. | 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman); 33. 

Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 

Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. : | 

Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) | 
42. 

Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 
man) ; 28. 

Dw4rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 40. | 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 30 ; and Abdu! 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34 
Asanmal Righumal; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 58 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) : 74 ... 
Déhyabhai Kasandis Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
40. 


oT 
N4rayanrao Shrinivés Gadagkar and Girdhar 


Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnay Brah- 
mans); 30 & 85. 


eee ms —_ 


| 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


K4zi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon); 43. 
Madhzvréo Gyoind Pégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


$2. 


660 


2,090 


3,000 
1,500 


1,000 
860 
625 

5,000 
100 
600 

1,000 


900 


1,200 
600 
1,000 


1,000 
150 


1,199 
600 
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65 | Bh4érat Jivan ...  «++| Bombay... —«»»| Monthly one DahyAbh4i Rainchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- 800 

A ryathi Brdhman) ; 34. 

66 | Bombay Samachar nt De om eon COURS. ons i te Kaikhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,460 
1,3 

.... Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 


67 | Broach Samfchér... ma a oh) co ek Se ia 400 


68 | Buis#r Vartaman.. -++| Bulsir (Surat) ...| Do. » 


69 | Cutch-Kesari eee -+-| Bombay «e et eS ee ...| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania);} 1,000 
30 


70 | Din Mani ... ‘ia ‘| Broach ...° «| Fortnightly = ...| Nathalal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Ké4yastha 125 
, Bania); 28. 

71 | Dnyanottejak~.... eo} Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 

times a month. 

72 | Evening Jame. ns Bombay .. vee) Daily oe ,.| Pirozshah Jeh#ngir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32.| 1,600 


73 | Gujarat... eee .««| NadiAd (Kaira) ...) Publighed thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 600 


‘a month. _ Bania) ; 23. 
74 | Islam Gazette «es «+ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. ...| Lbr4him Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
_ State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
75 | Jain Vijaya ea «++| Bombay ... at ae _...Mohunl4él Amarsi; Hindu (Ddésha Shimali} 1,800 
| Banta); 25. 
70 JaAm-e-Jah@#nooma ve Do. see -* Do, eee eee Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria ; PArsi ; 33 see 600 


77 | Kaira Times te wool Nadiad (Kaira) .../ Do. see .»»| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
78 | Kaira Vartamdan ... cool Maiee ... rk. “er _.., Mahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4ch4r | Ahmedabad ...| Do... ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 


man); 46. 
80 | Khabardar ian eee| Bombay oh OO Sa ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad Patel ; 500 
| Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
8l|Khedut .. wa eco} Barola coe eo! Fortnightly es. Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 
82 | Lick Mitra a eoe| Bombay »- -«+| Bi-weekly oe vil S Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... .+| Weekly cee ...| Motilal ‘ChhotAlal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
| Bréhman); 465. 
84 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... ie Bombay se] Dally | ons ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; ; Muham- 700 
| madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
85 | Navséri Patrika .. wo} Navséri ...| Weekly ... _..| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Pdrekh ; Hindu 500 


(Bania) ; 33. 
aa: ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... 


Siiial tee...” a 


87 | Political Bhomiyo - +, Ahmedabad 


.- 800 


sol 2 oe | Nizimkkdn Noorkhan Amirkhin; Muham- 450 

madan ; 25. : 
en an ...| Bi-weekly ..| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Bréhman); 38. 


88 | Praja Mitra ate 


89 | Praja Pokar coe - a are ---| Weekly ... _..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 2 sad 500 
| 
90 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad «| Do. .. ...{ Hirl4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. | 26. | 
91 | Saty Vakta ve eo>| Doe ove ..-| Fortnightly _...| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; : Hindu (Das Shrimli 550 
Bania); 43. 
92 |Sind Vartamdn ... °° | Kar&chi... | Weekly ov ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 41 = 620 


93 | Surat Akhbar = «e. sect MRE: cts oak Ie ...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ae 800 


94 | Swadesh Hit eee coe Bombuy see ee Monthly... eee Kavi Bhagw4nlal! Dungershi PAthak eve eee e008 


| HINDI. 
95 Bichhu eve 2008 ees Bombay... jan Monthly... Ris eee cee eee 
| . 
96 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sam4-) Bombay... «| Do. .  ese| Janakpras&d Laboorém; Hindu (K&anyakubja 300 
char. | Bréhman); 30, 
97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Do. ... ves} Weekly oes ees| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Beng4li) 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 46. 


KANABESE. | 


98 | Digvijaya ... cee e-| Gadag Cine} Weakly ae 7 Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 160 


war.) (Devang) ; 40. 
J 
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Lok Bandhv ees 


Resik Ranjini .., 


\Vigdevi wn. 


Maritat. 
Arunodaya& ose 
A’ryadvart ... oe 
Andit ove soe 
ee eee 
Bande Métarém +. 
Bhala cee coe 
Sherwe Zenda = «ws 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrak4nt eee 
Chandrodayi tt 
Chikitsak ... coe 


Deshakaélavartam4n 


Dharm ... oe 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu pi 
Doyan 3igar ore 
Hindu Punch _,,, 
Hindu Vijay’... 
Jagadadarsh ove 


J eT ewe 
Ké4l — ow 
Kalpatart... — eve 
Karmanuk one 


Kesari eee see 


Kha@ndesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 0. 
Lok a Banchu ey 
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| Pee 
Circula- 
tion. 
Weekly soe Pee eeeeee 250 
vel DO. veo ...| Anndji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu ( 800 
Brahman) ; 46. 
e-| Dharwar oct] Dow ove ..|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 600 
(Shenvi Braéhman) ; 37. 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
e Do. ee ee) ree ea Gururso R4gtavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 300 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
».| Gadag (Dhar-| Do .., ee| Gaurishankar R&mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja}. 100 
war), | Brahman); 44, 
«| Dharwar .-.| Monthly .».| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 75 
5. 
socl DMR: bis | Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
Braihman); 25. 
ee | Dhnlia (West| Do. « «| VA4man Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
...| Sholapur ...| Monthly... ..._ Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpaéwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 35. 
we.| Ratndgiri eee) Weekly «. ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 400 
»..| Poona ... + Do. ... ..._ Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Brdhman).|  ... 
ek 2 ae .»:| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 5,000 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brabman); 31. 
ees} Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... eee| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 
: Brahman); 27. 
...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ; 300 
43. 
>| Chikodi ae 2 on ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
gaul). pawen Brahman); 41. 
«| Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. .., ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 200 
giri). Brahman); 43, 
| Belgaum iat Se oe ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah-| 1,000 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
, Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 39. 
...| Hrandol (East ms Gee ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 
Kh&andesh). | Brdhman) ; 35. 
...| Wi (Satara) ... [+ er | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
: Breéhman) ; 52, 
ees| Dharwar 7a .. | 8. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 490 
eee) Bombay oo oe te uae e.| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40. 1,200 
ee-| Kolh@&pur ns DO“ - pases wes Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brab- 350 
man); 43. 
...| Thana .. eh aie eo| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpd4wan| 3,100 
| Brahman); 41. | 
»».| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandr#o Bélkrishna Rangnekdr; Hindu 400 
giri). (Gaud Saraswat Br4hman) ; 82. 
».| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... --.| Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
pawan Brd4hman); 64. 
od Se Ga ua = e.| Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B; 500 
Hindu (Kdyastha Prabhu); 32. 
eee] FOOD gs ~i oa oe »+-| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,000 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
>| Sholapur - ool: ai om ».| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman); 60, | 
ees] POONA eee “. oo on .»..| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan! 4,000 
Brdhman) ; 40. . | 
oan ae ot ae »..| B&l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 20,600 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
e+} Parola (East|Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 1,000 
Khandesh), st (Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28, 
».| Dhulia (West, )Weekly ...  ce.| Y&dav Baélkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth| — 00 
Khandesh) . Brahman) ; 41< | 
»--| Kumtha (Ka@ne-| Do, ,.. eos —— porate Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 250 
ra). wat} ; 51. 
ee.| Tdésgacn (Sataéra).-| Do. .«. »».| Bhikéji Gord] Bhice; Hincu (Chitpdwan Breh- 150 
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MaritHi—continued. . 
* . ait 
133 | Lokamat V la (Ratn&-| Weekly R4mkrishna Go Pandit; Hind | 
) } inau 
mat ... ve ..-| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly ... sed na andit ; 
. * * * 
giri). réhman); 3. iit 
, ‘ 


184 | Madhukar ons. | eee .».| Belgaum 2 Do. ...-  ...| Janfrdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
wat Br&dhman); 31. 

135 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt oo | Satara... a a ae .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 

| 42. 

136 | Mod Vritt er ee-| Wai (Satdra) .. Do. cee ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 

/137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... occ] Daily... .».| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 

piawan Bréhman) ; 37. 

138 | Mumbai Vaibhav pas se »».| Weekly ,., eee Do. do. ses 

139 | Muinukshu is “De oc} DO ene .../Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu 

(Rigvedi Deshasth Bradhman); 36. 

Vishwanath Gangaram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 

mali); 26. 

oC ge Sia ...) Rangnath Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 

Brahman); 24. 

ida ..| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman); 33. 


140 | Nagar Sam&chér... .-| Ahmednagar .,../ Do, 
141 | Nasik Vritt eco = cee] NABI one 


see ee 


142 | Nydya Sindhu .,.., ~ | Ahmednagar ...| Do, 


143 Paisa Fund cee eee Bombay 0 eee Monthly eee eet eee 
t44 | Pandhari Mitra ... e«| L’andharpur (Sho-| W eekly as ...| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
l¥pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
145 | Parikshak ... ve «| Belgaum ol Do. ..) Vaman Ramchandra KAnvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabhat... si ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly _| Govind Kadshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 


147 | Prabodh Chandrika .»+| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khendesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
148 Prakash eee eee eee Satara eee eee Do. eee eee Réamchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman); 383. 
149 | Prakdshak ee = ove) Bijdpur | Do. ss «..| Govind GangSdhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 32. 
450 | Pratod ... eo +++ Islampur(Satéra)| Do. ...  ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
151 | Raghav Bhushan... _.,,| Yeola(N&sik) ...| Do. ..  ...|Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
| about 66 or 54. 
...| Trimbak Gurun4th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. . 
153 | Satyi Shodhak ... .| Ratndgiri —...) Weekly ...._—...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 
: Brahman) ; 26. 


162 |Samalochak ©...  ...| Bijapur ...| Monthly 


154 | Shivaji Vijaya %.. e«.| Sholapar ---| Monthly .-| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
| Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 
155 | Sholdpur Samachar acl DO ee ++} Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 
156 | Shubh Suchak ... coe] Sat&ra sec oS ee |” ae ...| RAmchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
‘Bréhman) ; 68. | 
157 | Sudhakar ... o0e coe} Pen (Kol@ba) eo} Do. cos »»| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpz- 


wan Brihman). 

168 |Sumant ... oe ---| Karad (Sat@ra)..., Do.  .., eee} (1). Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahman); 365. 

160 | Vidya Vilés  ... =». Kolhapur _....| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


159 Swarajya ee eee eee Sholapur eee Do. ‘ eee 


| : Bréhman); 22. | 
161 | Vichari ..  ees| Karw4r (Kanara) Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


162 | Vibéri_... vee ...| Bombay.e. -«| Weekly ... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitapawan Bréhman) ; 26. ead 
Vishvavritt ve» eee| Kolhapur -e+/ Monthly... «| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 

164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay... = ..., Do. w.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni we oe 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 

Saraswat Braéhman). 
165 | Vrittast#r .. ~~ ...| Wai (Satewra) ...) Weekly... ..:/ Lakshman Mahadey Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 05. | 
166 | Vrittasudha wee eoe| Satara «. eee wes} Laxman Vaman KhatAavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman); 43. 
167 | Vydpari ss vee ak ON 4,, a ...| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 


: man) ; 4l. : 
168 | Warkari. ... coe --' Pandharpur (Sho- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
lfpur). | Bribmaa); 34. ks 


SANSKRIT. 


169 Weekly ... oe 


Sanritavadini ... .».| Wai (Satara) ... A Be Saddshivshastri Jasaodekar; Hindu 
esh 


asth Brehman) ; 383. 
. 
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‘Shéime-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muhan- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


dna Bind) | De... «| Hakim Dharamsing Tehilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); 


| Karachi (Sind) ... Khinchand Rahumal; Hirfdu (Amil) ; 40 


Shikérpur (Sind). ¥..| Chelarém Manghirmal; Hicdu (Wadhwa); 43. 


o ¥% 


ae s 4} Ajaibat-i-Bambai ees} Bombay... | Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali  Bareilywala; 
ae : | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur ...| Do. Weekly ... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
| Deccan Review ... Do. Monthly Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.); Muhammadan 


(North Indian) ; 32. 
Guru Ghantal Punch Do. Weekly ... iat 
| Habib-ul-Akhbér ... Do. | Do. .| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 


Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
Moulina Punch .,,, Do. Muhammad Yusuff 


Mufid-e-Rosgar ... Do. Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sultan-ul- Akhbar Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 538. 


GusaRa'tTI AND HINDI. 


J ain gee Weekly eee Bhégubhai Fatechand ; K4rbhari ; Hindu 
(Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. | 
Jain Mitra eee Fortnightly Gop4ld4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


MARA’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


184 | Chandrika ,.. Badgalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). : Brahman) ; 36. 


| 
Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
, in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official] Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si[ or d).is the last letter of a word, 


‘the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = s in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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ho, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ; — | 
: 
ENGLISH, PorTUGUESE — . 
| AND CONCANIM. 
6t4 | Popular Journa! ... --| Bombay -»+| Monthly oes. ceeees 
. GUsARaTt, ; 
6a | Bharat Vijaya... .. | Baroda ---| Weekly -o.| Jivanlal a Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 600 
, | Brahman) ; 
G34 | Gurjar Kesari eee eee Bombay ees Do. ee | cesses eee ‘ 
788 | Hind Swaiajya .. «..| . Do. =e ail pons a 
| 4 } 
944 | Swadesh Mitra oe-| Karachi - Do. ---| Devkuran Devji; Hindu (Ieohdna); 41 «| 600 
, Urov. ) 
1784 | Jam-i-Jahannuma .. | Jalgaon (East Weekly «-| Munshj Abdul Karim walad MHabibuila; 65 
hhandesh). Muhammadan. 
,,B.—(a) Nos. 1 32, 139 & 149 have ceased to be published temporarily. 
(b) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His age is 32. The circulation of the paper is 1,000. 
(c) The present circulation of No. 118 is 450. 
; (d) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 25; its present circulation is 550. 
. (e) The editor of No. 10 is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only “its present circulation is 650. 
(f) The present circulation of No. 102 is 250. | 
(g) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. 
(k) The pre ent circulation «f No. 104 is 3£0. 
(¢) Nos. 62, 70, 7%, 94, 95, 174, 176, 179 & 180 have ceased to be published. : c 
(i) The editor of No 36 is No. 1 only. st 
(k) No. 152 is now published at Hubli (Dharwar). 
(7) No. 169 is now published at Kolhapur. 7 : 
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ee ee ah cad Cina). Shime-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 
in wae Soba | | tmadan (Abro); 24. 


Lasthinn ind) . | : — Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Kardchi (Sind) ... Khanchand Rahumal; Hivdu(Amil); 40... 
Shikdrpur (Sind). , «| Cheléram M4nghirmal; Hicdu (Wadhwa); 43. 


rai Ajnibat-i-Bambai Bombay... .| Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala; 
| Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Do. Weekly os. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
Deccan Review ... Monthly Zafar Ali Khan, B, -  (Alig.); Muhammadan 


(North Indian) ; 
Guru Ghantal Punch Weekly ... 


| Habib-ul-Akhbér ... 3 .| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 


Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
Mouléna Punch ,,, Muhammad Yusuff 


Mufid-e-Rosger ... Munshi Muhammad , aor, Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sultén-ul- Akhbar Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


GusyaRa’TI AND HINDI. 


Jain eee Weekly «. Bh4gubhéi Fatechand. Ka4rbhdri; Hindu 
| | (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
Jain Mitra oe ove Fortnightly Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


MARA’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


Chandrika... Bagalkot (Bija-| Weekly ... Bardo Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). %rahman) ; 36. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


.B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sj[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with », mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and pericdical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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ho. | or of Publication, Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. } — | ' 
| Eneuisa, Portuevgss | | 
| AND CONCANIM. 
614 | Popular Journal! ... -.| Bombay -+-| Monthly eee cecces : 
GUsaRATI, : 
65a | Bharat Vijaya... .. | Baroda w.| Weekly -.| Jivanlal et Hindu (Audich Tolakia} 6500 
| Brahman) ; 
G34 | Gurjar Kesari - e-| Bombay eco} Do. " nec ces coe 
738 | Hind Swaiajya «. eos} 5 DOr | Do. oes] OBE te Hi 
944 | Swadesh Mi‘ra = oe. ---| Karachi Be - Do. ---| Devkuran Devji; Hindu (Ieohdna); 41 eee} 600 . 
Urov. ) 
178a | Jam-i-Jahannuma ..| Jalgaon (East) Weekly »-| Munshj Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
h handesh). Muhammadan. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 132, 139 & 149 have ceased to be published temporarily. 
(b) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His age is 32. The circulation of the paper is 1,000. 
(c) The present circulation of No. 118 is 450. 
(d) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 25; its present circulation is 650. 
_° (e) The editor of No. 10 is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only “its present circulation is 650. 
(f) The present circulation of No. 102 is 250. 
(g) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. 
(kh, The pre ent circulation «f No. 104 is 3£0. 
(¢) Nos. 62, 70, 78, 94, 95, 174, 176, 179 & 180 have ceased to be published. 
(7) The editor of No 36 is No. 1 only. 
(&) No. 152 is now published at Hubli (Dharwar). 
(7) No. 169 is now published at Kolhapur. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The ‘natives’ in the Congo are badly governed and turned into a 
veritable milch-cow by the Belgium autocrat. ‘Could 
t such things be possible in this Christian age and 
se cumaats oF te soto under the suzerainty of a Christian monarch,’ exclaims 
Sdnj Vartamdn 36), England in horror. And so she has threatened King 
16th Mar., Eng. cols. Leopold with dire vengeance unless the ill-treatment 
| of the ‘natives’ in the Congo’is ended or at least 
mended. ‘The Congo territory is in Africa. So are Natal and the Transvaal. 
The world knows how British Indian subjects are being treated there, and 
how impotent proud Britain is to rectify matters, and do even the semblance 
of justice to a people who belongs to the brightest jewel in Britain’s Crown. 
And yet she has time, inclination and strength to spare to frighten poor 
Belgium. The ‘natives’ of the Congo are undoubtedly very badly governed, 
and we admire Britain for the philanthropic interest she is evincing in 
their lot. But will not Britain be better occupied in seeing that her own 
subjects in the ‘Transvaal are better governed than they are ? There is some- 
thine grimly ludicrous in Britain’s taking such interest in the ‘ blacks’ of the 
Congo and neglecting the ° browns’ of India.” , 2m 


Comments on Eng- 


2. “The most important statement contained in the Honourable Mr. 
Miller’s reply to the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis, on 
Interpellations at the the subject of regulating the export of food-grains, | 
last meeting of the jig that itis by no means certain that an artificial | 
cheapness would be produced to any material extent ( 
| 


Supreme Legislative 

Council. } 
Indian Spectator (5) by such interference with the natural course of ) 

21st Mar. trade.......... Two distinct suggestions have from time 


to time been made—one to the effect that export of 
food-grains from India to foreign countries should be permanently restricted, and i 
the other that the export from a province affected. by famine even to other hi 


Indian provinces should be restricted during the continuance of the famine. 
ah anees Mr. Miller’s concise statement, referring as it did to two distinct : | 
and cornplicated questions, was rather too general. In a year when the | | 
United Provinces are supplied with food from Burma and the Punjab, it (9 
seemed inconceivable tothe Honourable Member how anyone could atlvocate a ty 
policy which would ‘ obstruct the trade". This part of the reply assumes , 
that obstructing export of food-grains from an affected province has the 
same effect as ‘restricting the import of commodities of similar utility. We 
are not sure if experience has supported this proposition. The limitation of ' 
exports would no doubt affect inter-provincial trade generally, for the exports : Wi 
of food-grains must be in exchange for some other commodities. But if it i 
be pranted that in a famine year ‘the cheapening of food-grains must be the ii 
paramount consideration, the general obstruction of trade can be no reply to a 
the suggestion for the restriction of export of food-grains....... Mr. Miller i 
views with apprehension the consequences of transferring from the trade to ; 
some Official agency the responsibility of determining whether the cir- 
cumstances ofa local area require the prohibition of export therefrom. 
This does not seem to be an imaginary apprehension now-a-days, when 
resistance to official decision is apt to assume alarming and dangerous a 
re . The political consequences of interference with trade, though , 
not adverted to by Mr. Miller, cannot be ignored in view of recent events 
even in a comparatively tractable province like Madras. ‘These considera- — a 
tions, however, do not apply with equal force to the restriction of exports to ; oe 
foreign countries as a permanent measure. There can be no dislocation of i 
trade under a permanent system of restricting exports........ The export trade, 
in the first place, benefits. the agriculturist, and, as Mr. Miller appre- 
hends, an embargo, placed on the export of food- -erains might encourage . 
the tendency to sihetiinke non-food crops for food-crops which is already yo 
noticeable in many parts of the country, and which may possibly in the 3 
end neutralise the advantage of restricting the export by restricting the 
production of food-grains. On this possibility the Honourable Member did 
not express his own opinion: he merely mentioned that the vernacular 
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-Tise ‘pr cr ‘teea-statte in some measure to the 
of th Saneed crops in the place of food-crops. ° The verna- 
tay be ~ right ‘or wrong: we should like to know whether the 


has in the causes of the substitution, which after all is. 

ly 1 dein: dtawn from the statistics published by Government.......... 
reis a vague sentiment that the opening of the country to foreign 
ad ‘js at the root of our economic troubles, and, of course, there are the 


ae é us i ~hd which the Government has to meet in England. The Honourable 
>. ~My. Chitnavis has elicited a lucid and succinct explanation of Government’s 


reasons for not interfering with trade. He may riow try, in consultation 


with his non-official colleagues, to formulate some constructive and definite 
policy which he would recommend to Government.’ ‘ 


8. The Honourable Mr. Chitnavis interpellated the Government of 
India on some very important matters. His first 
Bombay Samdchar (66), question criticising the system of income-tax assess- 
14th and 17th Mar. ment in the Central Provinces demands attention at 
the hands of the authorities. Since the raising of 
the taxable minimum to Rs. 1,000, complaints have constantly been made 
that the masses have derived no benefit from the concession. These complaints 
receive support from the fact that the receipts from the tax do not indicate any 
decrease. It is not enough to allege the general prosperity of the country as 
having kept up the income-tax receipts ; but it also requires to be proved that no 
harshness is being resorted to in assessing persons to the tax. As regards his 
request to Government to raise the taxable minimum to Rs. 2 ,000, we do not see 
any reason to support it. ‘The first aim should be to relieve the poorer classes 
of the burden of taxation under which they are groaning. ‘T'he land assess- 
ment and the salt tax fall heavily on agriculturists and others; and these 
should first, if possible, be either abolished altogether or partially reduced. 
But there are certain defects in the income tax administration which could 
with advantage be removed. For instance, it is not fair that a man drawing 
an income of Rs. ‘ 2,000 should be called upon to pay income tax at the same 
rate as another with an annual income of two lakhs. Again, in all civilised 
countries, only the portion of the income over and above the taxable minimum 
is liable to the tax ; but such is not the case in India. These are legitimate 
grievances whose removal is worth agitating for. |The paper then goes on to 
speak with approval of the Honourable Member's two other interpellations, one 
advocating a provisional embargo on the export of the food-grains and the other 
suggesting the appointment of a committee to investigate the causes of the 
rise in the prices of the food-stuffis. The paper deplores that the first suggestion 
should be rejected by Government out of a desire for not interfering with the 
freedom of trade. Ina subsequent 1 issue, In commending on the Honourable 
Mr. Baker’s statement in reply to the appeal made by the Honourable 
Mr. Chitnavis for an investigation into the causes of the rise in the price 
of the food-grains, the paper controverts the position taken up by Government 
and tries to. prove that the grounds on which the appeal is based are too 
strong to be easily got over and urges the authorities to assuage the strong 
public feeling in the matter by granting the inquiry prayed for. | 


4. The Financial Statement presented by the Honourable Mr. Baker 


does not show any reduction in the burden of tax- 


a Budget for 1908- ation. This is to be attributed to the unfortunate 


| / 1+. am presence of famine in the country and not to any fault 
gprrtages Bomdenes i, on the part of Government. At the same time Gov- 
Soudégar (19), 21st Mar, ernment could, if they had so chosen, have managed 


to provide larger sums to be spent on objects ot public 
utility. Among the reductions that have been effected this year, the most note- 


worthy is that in 1 Military expenditure. We are glad to note the anxiety on the 
part of Government to reduce this item, A comparison of thjs year’s figures with 
those for the last three years shows that the tendency of the present sdniinistra- 
tion isto cut down Military expenditure. Withregard to expenditure on objects 
directly affecting the well-being of the public, we note the increase of 3 lakhs, 
2 lakhs 80 thousand and 1 lakh 83 thousand in the Police, the Medical and the 
Educational Departments respectively. It is to be deplored that no provision 
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has been made, as we were led’ to expect at the time the last statement was 
/presented, for free primary’ education, and Government owe an immediate 
explanation to the public for the omission, We hope that the prevalence of 
famine willnot be brought forward as the explanation; for such an explanation 
would be quite ridiculous when, in spite of the famine, as many as 15 crores of 
rupees were spent last year on Railways, which cannot be'said to be of greater 
importahce than education. The provision of 30-lakhs, to be divided among the 


different provinces for fighting the plague, is grossly incommensurate with the 


needs of the Health Department and the importance of such an object as the 
safeguarding of the general health of the nation. The increased allotment 
for irrigation works, although satisfactory when compared with past expen- 
diture on the same object, is sadly disappointing when compared with the 
outlay on Railways. The dilatoriness of the authorities in the extension of 
irrigation, in spite of the strong recommendations of tha Famine Commission, 


is really inexplicable to the public. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—Small 


as it is, the sum set apart by Government for the Health Department may be 
welcomed as an earnest of future liberality. We also note with satisfaction 
the acceptance by Government of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion 
for the exclusion, from the Imperial estimates, of the transactions of the 
District Boards and other local funds. | 


9. “ The Financial Statement for the year 1908-1909 has been submitted 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36) to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by the Honour- 
o0th Mar. Ene cols. dle Mr. Baker....... A couple of salient points in 
ess pra s connection therewith may just betouchedupon. From 
the figures it will easily be seen that by no stretch of imagination can 
this year’s budget be called a ‘prosperity budget,’ in spite of the surplus 
announced. ‘Thanks to the perfection to which manipulation of figures 
‘has been carried by official financiers, we have been accustomed, since the 
days of Sir James Westland, to hear of successive prosperity budgets and 
surpluses. ‘That these surpluses are myths has been proved to the hilt more 
than once by able and sturdy non-official Members of Council Jike the 
Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale.......... But 
even granting that these surpluses are genuine things, it cannot be very 
creditable to an Imperial Government like the Government of India that 
there should be a surplus of only £571,500 or about 85 lakhs of rupees. Of 
course, according to the Honourable Mr. Baker, the cause of this poor result 
is the prevailing widespread famine. We are ready to make allowances 
for this year’s famine, but what about the last year? But that is 
not the real explanation.......... What the cancer is that makes such 
miserable budgets possible is well-known, vzz., an extraordinarily costly 
administrative machinery and a crushing military burden. As_ long 
as these cvils continue, we can expect but such paltry surpluses. But 
to come to the Statement submitted this afternoon; only a few lakhs are 
allotted for Police reform, an equally puny sum for sanitation, the department 
of Education has been made a Cinderella, and many another branch of 
the administration which has long been crying for doles has been shown the 
cold shoulder. Nota single tax has been reduced. But with such small and 
really nominal surpluses, only such a result is possible. Add. to this the 
millions spent on Railways. When such is the real state of things, what is 
the use of tall talk about radical reforms in the administrative machinery ? 
Machinery costs money and that cannot be had unless the strictest economy 
is observed.” 


6. ‘It was only in the fitness of things that the metropolis of India 
should take the lead in the matter of starting a 
Viceroy’s speech at generat famine relief fund. A public meeting was 
the public meeting held held yesterday at Calcutta, His Excellency the 
at Calcutta to organise @ Viceroy presiding. “Lord Minto made a long speech, 
ms famine relief fund. and it is hoped a substantial sum will be collected. 
an) Vartamdn (86), We will ; f 2. kk f 
19th Mar., Eng. cols.: e will just refer to a couple of remarks that fell 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 20th from His Excellency. When trying to refute the 
Mar., Eng. cols. usual argument that famine relief is the business of 
the Government alone, and that private benevolence 
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nent} oils, the Huan said :— Iam 
the wie ; ay ’ ra wipe the Indian tax-payer on famine 
justice to the tax-payer act on certain 
“with certain recognised, rules.’ The 
“eel ol and we wish Lord Minto had 
cecil the. one given above, for controversy only begets 
etion:: Why is the tax-payer’s money not to be used to relieve the 
° of the: famine-striken? Are they not his own kith and kin? If 
‘h Daging ‘claim upon the tax-payer’s purse, have the Frontier fortifica- 
; rin '? The fact is that if the tax-payer’s money is legitimately 
‘and properly used during normal times, enough could be spared from the 
“ah mapetiat exchequer to efficiently relieve famine distress. But because this is 
‘not done administrators find it necessary on occasions like the present, when 
-appealing to private benevolence, to preach doubtful economic philosophy in 
order to get out of an untenable position. We will give only one instance to 
“prove that our remarks are substantially correct. When the salt-tax was 
enhanced during the régime of Lord Lytton, the distinct understanding 
‘given by Government was that the revenue accruing from the enhancement 
would be set aside annually fora Famine Insurance Fund And now 
where, pray, is this Imperial Famine Insurance Fund?...... ... The curious 
may take a trip to the North-West Frontier, and they will see its spectre stalk- 
ing there, for the whole Famine Fund has been thrown away on fortifica- 
tions........... This abuse of the Famine Insurance Fund has been one of the 
biggest scandals of the latter decades of the 19th century But we 
need not further argue the point. We are glad Calcutta has set the ball of 
private benevolence rolling, and we are sure the whole of India will respond to 
Lord Minto’s appeal. We are glad to have the assurance from the Viceroy 
that the fund will be used to relieve distress even in Native States.” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘ The Viceroy’s speech, made, if not as the head 
of the Government, as the first citizen of the Empire, was a stirring. call to. 
arms in the name of humanity and charity, and they who can take a part in 
the noble campaign by personal exertions or can lend it a helping hand with 
the aid of their purse must feel that there is not a more pious or holier service 
they can becalled upon to. discharge at this moment. The All-India Famine 
Fund, which has been opened under Lori Minto’s auspices, has found a 
gracious patron in His Majesty the King-Einperor, and there is every reason 
to believe that well-to-do Indians will not desert their suffering and dying 
countrymen in this their hour of want and woe.’ 
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*7. “On Tuesday evening the Viceroy presided over a_ public 
Stlee Beiiel Redrne meeting held in Calcutta to start a relief fund to 
(4), 22nd Mar supplement State relief during the present famine. 
His Excellency stated the general position to be 
that the famine area comprised practically the whole of the United 
Provinces, some of the Protected States in Central India, and parts of 
the Punjab, Bengal, the Central .Provinces and even Bombay 
Thanks mainly to Lord Curzon, the system of famine relief has been so per- 
fected that, within the limits which the State prescribes to itself, its operation 
now is automatic and effective But there isa vast mass of misery which 
the State cannot reach. Jn one sense, the sufferings of the labouring classes 
. during a famine are not the worst........ Thecase of the respectable poor and of 
purdah women is the most pitiful. To them the pangs of physical hunger 
are barbed with the cruel agony of social humiliation.......... The Charitable 
. Fund will be used in supplementing the subsistence ration, which is alone 
provided from public funds, with the addition of small comforts, for the 
aged or the infirm, for patients in hospital, ‘and for children ; in providing for 
the maintenance of orphans ; in relieving the numerous poor but respectable 
persons who will endure almost any privation rather than apply for Govern- 
ment help; in restoring to their original position, when acute distress is 
subsiding, those who have lost their all and in giving them a fresh start in 
life. His Excellency dwelt in feeling terms on the-benefits the administration 
of such a fund is likely to produce........... The Viceroy announced that His 
| aes the me has ae the office of Patron of the Fund., This mans, 
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‘we take it, that the situation is recognised as being one of more than Indian 
interest. Although the last three years have been years of comparative 
prosperity, all but the very rich feel the pinch of high vrices. Private 
charity in India has done and will do its utmost to relieve the stricken 
people. But we doubt very much if it will be able to meet the situation 
entirely. Nobody dislikes more than we do to have to appeal for funds ‘a 
for famine relief outside the country, but at the same time it may be | a 
poinfed out that such an occasion for giving much-needed help, as yell s 
as proof of the sympathy and good-will of the English people should not 
be thrown away. There is one other matter which deserves the consideration 1 
of the public, There is some work to be done in connection with the famine, b 
which the most successfully administered official Charitable Fund cannot 
be expected to achieve. It is only private agencies working in an informal 
manner that can bring relief to some of those who need relief quite as badly 
as the very poor. The Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj and Social Reform 
Associations can doa great deal of good by means of special funds administered 
in this way. We are glad that these bodies have awakened to a sense of 
their duty at such a crisis, but the support they have received so far has not 
heen very liberal. It would be a great pity if the opening of an All-India 
Fund by the Viceroy and high Government officials should interfere with the 
slender stream of subscriptions to local and special funds which have their 
own proper sphere of usefulness in the complex campaign of famine relief.” 


8. His Majesty the King-Emperor and His Excellency Lord Minto * 
have laid the entire Indian nation under adeep debt 
Bombay Samachar (66), of gratitude, the one by consenting to be the patron, 
20th Mar. and the other by taking a leading part ‘in the in- 
auguration, of the relief fund started at Calcutta the 
other day. ‘This is one more proof of the personal interest taken by the King- 
Kmperor and His Majesty’s representative in India in the welfare of Indian 
subjects. An attempt is being made in some quarters to belittle the intensity 
of the present distress ; and some have been callous enough to advise the public 
not to supplement the efforts made by the authorities to relieve the famine- 
stricken. But, as announced by the Viceroy, over one-twelfth of the area of 
India and one-sixth of its population are affected; and to say, in the face 
of such.a terrible and wide-spread calamity, that there was no necessity to 
start a general famine fund is to betray wftked and unpardonable ignorance. 
Greater liberality in assisting the agriculturists and in remissions and 
suspensions of land revenue is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
present famine policy of the Government of India. But we would request 
the Viceroy not to rest content with comparing the present policy with 
that pursued in the past, but see whether the policy is liberal enough 
_to meet the actual needs of the people. The United Provinces and some of 
the other affected areas have indeed been liberally treated by Government, 
but the system of famine relief has not yet been made uniform throughout 
the country. This is urgently needed, ana we trust His Excellency Lord 
Minto will not delay to take the necessary steps in the matter. It is to be 
borne in mind that as Government are administering the money of the tax- 
payer, they cannot, as faithful trustees, go beyond affording relief to the able- 
bodied in return for-the work done by them. This.affords sufficient justifica- 
tion for vrivate relief. In times of distress, those who prefer death to 
mendicancy, helpless orphans, the aged and decrepit and those whom the 
effects of starvation has sent. to the hospitals, all these have to be relieved. 
However willing Government may be to allay the distress of these classes of 
people, they cannot do much; consequently, these have to be helped ‘ 
through charitable funds. Though the affected area is not large, yet the 
abnormally high prices ‘of the food-stuffs have made the condition. of the 
distressed awful. We trust, therefore, that the appeal made by the Viceroy 
will meet with a hearty response. Contributions should also be invited from 
the unaffected provinces and from England as well. We wish all success 
to the movement. | 
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less important than any that may be imposed upon the students.” 


as not gift of ietaing his bbeschen with that 
See op Aes! daeshing: hetotig fr for which his prédecessor was 80 

‘de as seed thea then ny ‘mown. distinctive note of His Excel- 
ocation * o Pee 5 ‘spesclies is their thoughtfulness, tact, 


* ‘sobriety and dignity. It is many a time not possible 
“a to agree with His Excellency in his views, but his 
presentment of them compels attention. His speech 
fe at the Jubilee Convocation of the Calcutta) Univer- 
ris not a very ambitious performance....:..... It avoids confident asser- 


| ‘tions, refrains from undue eulogies of what has been done in the past and 


avoids rash prophecies. But at the same time His Excellency seems to be 
eeply conscious of educational shortcomings and of the necessity of moving 
it the times.......... We do not think that the educational progress of the 
country has been half as satisfactory as it should have been. We fully ap- 
preciate the blessings of education which the country has enjoyed so far. 
But one cannot help feeling that more could have been done for its 
diffusion of education, especially scientific and industrial instruction. 
His Excellency attaches a good deal of importance to the proper development 
of Residential Institutions affiliated to the University. He deplores the 
absence of all religious instruction in the existing educational system and 
thinks that that deficiency can be removed by multiplying such institutions. 
How keen His Excellency is on the subject of religious teaching may be seen 
from the views he has expressed in this connection. ‘I cannot but feel,’ 
said His Excellency, ‘ that a system of education which aims at the training 
of youths with no regard for religious truths ignores the very foundation upon 
which all that is noble in a people should be built.’ This proposition is, in 
our judgment, a little too sweeping. ‘I'he moral influénce of liberal education 
imparted by teachers and professors of the right type cannot be much less 
potent than or quite different from the influence which the inculcation of 
‘religious truths’ is apt to exercise. The subject of religious instruction 
is doubtless beset with difficulties....... We quite appreciate the reasons 
which have led’Government to maintain a strictly neutral attitude in the 
matter of religious instruction; yet we do not know why they should fight 
shy of introducing such instruction even in their own institutions, if the 
opinion of the Hindu community is in favour of such an arrangement. We 
think we are right in saying that, with the ¢xception of a few dissentient 
sects, the Hindu feeling may ‘be said to be unanimous on the point. Lord 
Minto was right in saying that before the advent of western learning secular 
and religious instruction went hand in hand and that the British Government 
were answerable to a large extent for a system which deprived the student of 
instruction in his own faith. Butit is dificult to agree with the Viceroy 
when he observes that the students and University authorities can justly look 
to religious: associations like the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal for assistance. 
..seeeeee His Excellency has formed an exaggerated estimate of the, power 
and influence of even a body like the Mahamandal. The advice, however, 
that His Excellency gave to the students .of the Calcutta University was 
salutary and conceived in a conciliatory spirit.......... But at the same time 
it should be borne in mind that parents as well as Government have their 
own duties and responsibilities towards the rising generation which are not 


10. “That the Indian subjects are loyal to the Crown is a remark that 

is repeated rather too often we think. Itis a senti- 

Viceroy’s reply to the ment which most conveys its force when left unsaid. 
deputation of the Bharat The protestations of loyalty made inso many quarters 
Dharma Mahamandal. =. are sometimes apt to be misleading. If there is a 
Oriental Review (11), necessity for such protestations, there must be a 


.18th Mar. grave cause for it.......... Here beyond a slight 


‘unrest there is nothing else which can be called 
‘sedition’. And yet bodies after bodies are rushing up to the Government to 


- represent that they and some persons whom they represent are extremely 
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loyal. What is the reason for this? Is it to be found in that scramble’ for 
loaves and fishes which each community wishes to secure to itself—a scramble 
which is originated by the action of Government themselves in favouring one 
class at the expense of another? It is the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal 
which went to the Viceroy this time with the usual expressions of loyalty. 
Even for this no-one can perhaps quarrel with them. But they ought not to 
have encroached upon fields foreign to their purpose which was avowedly to 
request His Excellency Lord Minto to introduce religious instruction in 
schools. They ought not to have gone the length of condemning all political 
agitation in the country by saying that the Hindu religion enjoins strictly upon 
its followers loyalty to the Crown. But if certain texts were brought forward 
to shew that they enjoin loyalty to Government, why were those other texts 
not put in which enjoin upon the Sovereign good government according to 
the wishes of the people? This essential counterpart to the other texts was- 
most conveniently omitted.......... Nor do we see the utility of the followers 
of this ancient religion approaching the Viceroy with an appeal for the 
furtherance of its aims and objects, The development of a religion cannot 
depend upon the patronage of a Government, however beneficent. If the 
memorial was in imitation of the one sent by some Muhammadans last year, 
it was but a feeble imitation.” 


11. “A deputation of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal under the leader- 

ship of the Maharaja of Darbhanga waited upon 
ge ; a8 coe His Excellency the Viceroy and sported him of the 
+ othe uae fact that the Hindu religion inculcates feelings ‘of 
loyalty to the reigning Sovereign.......... To speak 

in the ordinary journalistic parlance this deputation was a ‘great success. 
But the question may be asked as to what practical results are likely to follow 
from the interchange of ideas which has just taken place between the Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal and the Viceroy. The Muhammadan deputation had 
some very salutary results. A few high and coveted posts were conferred 
upon Muhammadan aspirants, and the Muhammadan community seems to 
have secured a permanent place in the good books of Government. We 
doubt very much if similar results will follow from this orthodox Hindu depu- 
tation. Is the orthodox community alone to reap the fruits of this cordial 
interview between the Viceroy and the Dharma Mahamandal? What is the 
line of demarcation which separates the orthodox Hindu community from the 
heterodox section of it?......... We fear this deputation will lead to no 
important results. The Viceroy said that the greatest problem before 
Government as well as the people was how to educate the masses. The 
Indians as a nation are a poor people, and they cannot undertake the 
very arduous task of educating the masses. Of course, Government 
must come forward with large donations to endow a system of free 
primary education. Education which is given by Government will be 
necéssarily secular. But even if secular, Government want to control it 
absolutely and will not brook any interference on behalf of the people. Lord 
Minto gave the deputation to understand that Government must guide the 
flow of the intellectual current-into the right channel. The right channel, we 
believe, will be the channel of implicit and unquestioning loyalty... But what 
of patriotism we ask? Ifloyalty is a virtue, patriotism is alsoa virtue in no way 
inferior to the virtue of loyalty. If education must make men loyal, it must 
also make men patriotic.......... We think if Government undertakes to turn 
out loyal citizens, the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal must undertake to organise 
[a system of education which will turn out patriotic citizens. Thus there will 
‘be a good division of labour, and India will be teeming with citizens loyal as well 
/\as patriotic.” [The Kesarz says:—lIt is ridiculous to try to make the younger 
generation loyal on the strength of extracts from the Smritis. All these sayings 
refer to Hindu kings alone. It is presumptuous for alien rulers professing 
another religion to take advantage of them. If our British rulers and the 
Dharma Mandal take a comprehensive view of the Hindu scriptures, they 
will see that they lend themselves to no other conclusions than those esta- 
blished by the course of English History. It is strange that neither the 
deputation nor Lord Minto alluded to patriotism. The rulers want their 
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‘keepin Talsot tem patriotism 

3 or selfish parasites may say, 
Sera and then for the: king. 
are but impeding ‘the progress of 


apirit. in Ghich Hi Excellency received the deputation of the 

ih _ Bharat Mahamandal left nothing to be desired, though 
tre a aa, 14th Mar. the reply Lord Minto gave to the.address of the deputa- 
) tion entered into many controversial points which 


o fees i .; nation at large views with different eyes. His Excellency said that he was 


aware thatthe aims ofthe Mandal were religious and that it was a non-political 
organisation, But His Excellency seems not to be aware and the Mahamandal 
has not cared to enlighten him on the point, that with the Hindu, religion is an 
all-embracing term.......... From morning to evening, from year’s end to 
years end, from birth to death, everything that the Hindu does or does 
not do is religion. .........° When this is so, can any religious body or 
Mandal be non-political? Politics is a part of Dharma. Anyone who 
teaches Dharma in. all its aspects cannot exclude politics from it. 

His Excellency Lord Minto has been very glad to receive the deputation — 
and has been pleased to call the object of the Mandal a noble one, because 
he knows that the Mandal teaches Shastras to the Hindu people, specially 
that chapter of them which preaches loyalty. As long as the schools 
and teachers of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal continue to preach the 
religion of loyalty to their students, they will continue to bear the stamp of 
a religious organisation; but on the day on which they begin to teach to their 
students that chapter of their religion which deals with the Dharma of kings and 
of subjects, the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal will forfeit its privilege of being 
religious, and will be:suspected of rank sedition like the Arya Samaj of the 
Punjab. It should then consider itself fortunate if some of its leaders are 
not deported without trial. We fully agree with the Viceroy when he says 
that the foundation of our national character. should be laid on religion. 


- But that religisn must be the Hindu religion, and that religion must 


not be the daily formal and ceremonial porticn of it as it is practised to-day. 
...... In our schools, wider aspects of our religion should be taught, inculcating 
the duties of individuals towards society and vice versa. As the British 
Government is committed to & policy of strict neutrality in all religious affairs, 
we cannot expect Government to do this religious work for us; therefore, 


‘all State-aided education must be secular, says His Excellency, and thus 


unconsciously preaches the foundation of N ational Schools on N ational lines. 
Can the new party ever have a more influential exponent of the question of 
National Education? Huis Excellency places the education of the nation in 
the forefront of all Indian problems........... Are these sincere: sentiments or 
lip-words like the people’s reiteration, times without number, of their loyalty, 
and of Government’s confidence in it?. We are constrained to ask this 
question, for if Government are approached with requests for a more wide- 
spread system of free education, the plea of.want of funds is put in, and at 
the same time millions are wasted i in fighting with the Zakka Khels and the 
Tibetans. It gives us pleasure to be told that the Viceroy recognises that 
as in many other things, so in this, we in India have arrived at the parting » 
of the ways. A question is asked if the intellectual current is to flow for 
good or for evil. The answer. also rests with His Excellency Lord Minto, 
his Council and other ‘men on the spot.’.......... His Excellency says: ‘ We 
have passed through troublous times—it is no use disguising the fact’— 
Why ‘have passed?’ We have been passing through troublous times, and 
who knows more troublous times are not in store for us!”’ 


13. “It is not easy to understand the forces which prompted the depu- 


7 a, tation and address to the Viceroy from the Bharat 
ise gory (44), 19th Dharma Mahamandal........... At Benares and 
i as Allahabad where the Mandal held its sittings, it 
showed itself to be in no sympathy either with the Congress or the Social 


Conference or with the various religious or the quasi-religious movements of 


~ the piesent diiyiatsih dasa What strikes us, ietalane: aS worjuinnaiie’ is that the, - 


Viceroy should not have grasped the patent fact that such men and forces as 


the Bharat Mahamandal can now command—namely the priests, the. Shastris 
and the Puraniks of the old type—can never in these days of what we may. 
call the Reformation movement in India, command much influence with. 


those who are drinking at the fountains either of Western learning or of 
the ancient literature of India. You can never breathe new life into fossils, 
and the days are over in India when any orthodox movement can hold its 
own on lines of absolute resistance to all kind of change.......... The Viceroy 
appears to us to have attached too exaggerated a value to the influence and 
representative character of the Mandal........... If His Excellency hopes 
to stem the tide of popular political movements of the day by attaching 
to schools and colleges hostels where Shastris shall teach saanive obedience 
as a tenet of Hinduism, or by encouraging them to approach students at 
their homes, we think all his expectations are bound to be sorely dis- 
appointed. Let His Excellency rather take up such revivalists and regenera- 
torsas the Samajists, the genuine Social Reformers and the Theosophists. 
It would be a pity, indeed, to see the mighty British Government forgetting 
those traditions which made it abolish Sati, legalige widow-marriage and 
penalise premature intercourse between man and woman, and allying itself with 
a religious movement which represents nothing but a reactionary policy of 
deadly opposition to all reform and to all advance, spiritual or religious.” 


14. “Calcutta reports say that while the Viceroy’s motor car was on its 

way to Barrakpore on Friday the 6th instant passing 

Comments on the re- along the Upper Circular Road, a number of stones 
ee poate. a were thrown at the car. It is also said that while on 
the Viceroy s motor car. —_ its way back to Calcutta stones were again thrown at 
Patriot (12), 14th Mar. the motor, and one of the stones is said to have struck 
His Excellency on the chest.......... We have nothing but unqualified con- 
demnation for such dastardly attempts. We believe it to be the work of a 
mono-maniac, or of one bent upon mischief and not an intentional attempt to 
‘injure His Excellency the Viceroy ; for it was not possible for the miscreant 
to know, whilst the car was flashing at lightning speed, that the occupant was 
no other than the Viceroy. All the same, the act is inexcusable. We would, 
however, like to raise a warning note against not meeting the popular demand 
for political reform in the directions pointed out by the people. This dastardly 
act may or may not have a meaning. If it has, then surely it is high time 
the authorities pacified the people by conciliation and not further exasperated 


them by repression. From stone-throwing at a Viceroy it is a very easy step - 


to anarchism of the type prevalent in W estern countries. . Are all the con- 
comitants of modern civilisation going to flourish in India also? It seems so. 
We scent danger if the present fatal policy of ruling India is pursued for any 
great length of time.” 


15. “The Zakka Khel expedition has been described in.some quarters 

as “one of the most conspicuously successful that has 

Alleged failure of the ever been witnessed on the Frontier.’ It wasa fifteen 
Zakka Khel expedition to days’ affair, yet costing over twelve lakhs of rupees ; 
restore oe m oo ka ‘the King-Emperor wired his congratulations to the 
Reteigkcn aaa aks a expeditionary force, as though a grand success were 
Kdthidwdar Times (8), %Cchieved; and the whole world was given to under- 
14th Mar. stand thatthe trouble was atan endoncemore. But 
the cat is out of the bag at last. And once more we 

hear of raids and depredations in broad daylight and under the very nose of the 
Police in and around Peshawar. There is again a sense of insecurity all over 
the North-West Frontier Province, and a general feeling runs that Govern- 
ment have been too lenient towards the Afridis. The people in those parts 
understand that General Willcocks’ expedition, instead of frightening the 
Afridis, has served to make them more bold........... We wonder where the 
vaunted heroism of the Police has gone. Are the Police helpless before: the 
raiders ? Why is their forcé not increased during such times or why are the 
military not drafted to patrol the streets and gates for some time at least?...... 
Such a state of things in a Native State would have at once brought on a storm 


tiger PR yeaa 
*the* author ta ithe State from the, 
‘ease ib is the mighty British Gieivesmanedié 
resent’ slothfulness and dalliance are. simply 
rty have been looted and more than a dozen 


Jost, Hindus being the chief sufferers in -both cases ; 

Sent think of subsidising the Afridis again. If the 
‘pent "sitar the Zakka Khels had been devoted to reforming 
“the Police of the Frontier Province, we are sure that we 


a . ald have héard less of the trouble in time to come. The pity is that 


the people are without arms; and their condition is quite helpless unless 
— are defended by the Government.” 


16. A sage longing for: the freedom of India lived in the Himalayas. 
‘The emancipation of his motherland formed the one 
Account of an imagi- theme of his thoughts and he meditated day and 


nary convocation of the ,; | 
deported... sevolntionary night on the means to bring it about. The sage 


heroes of the East and the ‘'eselved to propitiate the deities of independence, 
West. who are none other than the great men of every 
Kal (125), 20th Mar. clime who won independence for their countries, 
and to seek their help. Will-power is omnipotent. 
From Narhari, who plucked out the entrails of Hiranya Kashypu to Nana 
Saheb of Mutiny fame, every great man of the Kast who strove for indepen- 
dence appeared along with Cromwell, Danton, Robespiere, Napoleon and 
Washington from the West. The cave in which this revolutionary conference 
was convened had its own peculiar decorations. Cracked thrones, crowns 
broken to pieces, the royal insignia torn ‘to shreds and-heads of tyrants were 
strewn on the ground. The sage held many consultations with the heroes 
assembled. Whenever he felt doubtful about the success of his plans, the 
heroes assured him that they also had similar doubts, but that God strengthened 
their arms and crowned their efforts with success. These sons of liberty spoke 
with the roar of cannon and worked down their resolutions with swords. 
They then set out to travel over the country with the sage to have a personal 
knowledge of the situation. They travelled by the heavenly path and saw 
sepoy regiments marching in all the ardour of martial zeal. Garibaldideclared 
that he could have liberated Italy with the help of such splendid regiments 
in no time, and asked the sage the reason of his despondence, when 
he had so many brave sepoys. The sage told him that the sepoys were 
marching not in the cause of liberty, but to put down some of their brethren 
struggling for swardjya. Shivaji thereupon bowed down his head with shame 
and Mazzini could not bear the putrid atmosphere. They flew to another 
scene and saw countless streams of beggars. Danton assured the sage 
that it was such a crowd of beggars in France that had dragged forth 
the king and guillotined him. The sage told him that the hammers in the 
hands of the beggars were used only for breaking metal on relief works, 
and that they were swarming to receive their dole at the hands of those who 
had made it their business to rob Peter to pay Paul. The martyrs wondered 
that India was at peace even when people were dying of starvation. They 
then went to another place, and saw men. and women praying. ‘The sage told 
them that the persons assembled were rebels against t the popular religion. The — 
heroes congratulated themselves with the thought that these men atleast must 
be political revolutionaries, but the concluding portion of their prayer invoking 
God to maintain British rule inviolate disgusted the heroes and they turned 
their steps to another place. -Napoleon who had meanwhile moved away from 
the main body returned to them and urged them to make haste to view a 
battle which was presumably waged in the cause of independence. But they 
saw two parties fighting with sticks and chairs not for acquiring independ- 
ence, but to settle somé war of words. The heroes were sorely disappointed 
thereat and thought a further journey in the land quite useless. Meanwhile, 
they heard some Europeans assuring the Indians that they would grant them 
rights gradually and would give them independence when they found their 
power slipping from their hands. Napoleon declared that these assurances 
were full of lies and that they at least should not be deceived by them.. He 
urged ‘that they should inform Indians of the true method of obtaining 
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swardjya without any further delay. The heroes then flew back -to the cave 
much enlightened by their travels. The sage and the deities then held a 
consultation and concerted some plans, but nobody knows what they were. 


‘ 17. Under the heading “India of To-day” the Hind Swardjya 
| writes :—‘"‘ Whatever the Anglo-Indians in their 
Political awakening of usual hypocritical manner ‘may have to say, the 
India. i India-of to-day is no more the India of the time ac 
: ith Mas, Rug oole B), of Lord Ellenborough. All over the country from il 
* ee the heights of the Himalayas down’to Cape Comorin | 
and from Quetta to the eastern limits of India, there 
is the one cry for liberation from an unjust alien domination. The diplomatic 
tricks by which the foreigners dupe the Eastern nations are no longer a secret. 
In every sensible Indian home, there is no other topic of discussion 
than the partiality prevailing in the administration of justice, the oppres- 
sive methods of Government, the insolence of the whites, Government’s want 
of love and sympathy for the suffering millions of India, the continued drain 
of money from the country, and all the ravages caused therein by the 
foreigners in various ways. While the Western nations claim to have 
established eternal peace in the Kast, they entirely forget the ravages which 
the peace has caused, and which are far greater than those of bloody wars. 
The people in India, since the partition of Bengal, are fast realising 
their responsibilities to the country, and the new lights, the new aspira- 
tions and the new ideas that are visible all over the land go to prove, 
in no doubtful manner, the birth of a strcng and formidable nation. The 
trammels of caste and creed are fast loosening under the common hope of 
‘India for the Indians’. The religious songs that used to be sung in the 
past by mendicants from door to door are fast being replaced by national songs 
descriptive of the glories of ancient times, the rights of the people and how 
they are trampled under foot. ‘The slightest miscarriage of justice in any part 
of the country seems to inflict the deepest wounds in every Indian heart....... 
The atmosphere all round the country is surcharged with the spirit of man- 
liness and courage, and young hearts are all prepared to resent the slightest 
wrong and return it inno grudging spirit. The charm of the white skin 
is gone, and hatred and contempt have taken its place. The rising genera- 
tion, fondly called ‘Students’ by their Anglo-Indian friends, is fast forming 
itself into a compact body; and in a very short time the fond ‘friends of the 
Students, will see them arrayed in firm, resolute and almost impenetrable 
lines, cheerfully and manfully resisting wrong. Jails are no longer jails to 
these young men, but they are now looked upon as palaces or places for 
exercise. ‘Che lessons taught by Mr.Gandhi in the Transvaal and Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal in Bengal are being constantly studied, and the young genera- 
tion is proclaiming °‘ Nationalism’ as the only form of religion known to them. 
The love for Government service is fast dying out and that for industries and 
independent professions taking its place. Numerous associations are daily i 
springing up in every quarter of the country, and the masses too are speedily i 
realising the strength of co-operation. Hvery day news comes from one part of t 
the country or another of strikes. T’he causes of famines and plague so far 
sought to be explained away by ‘want of rain’ and ‘rats and fleas’ are no 
longer secrets to the people who are now realising that these are due to poverty 
brought about by artificial means. Whilethe Hast is thus awakening in all the 
departments of human activity, the West is fast degenerating. Every right- a t 
thinking person either in the Kast or in the West is predicting the downfall i 
of Western domination in the Kast. Let Japan be invoked by China as a 
leader and by India as a liberator and then, indeed, the strange dream of the 
eclipse and extinction of Western civilisation might come true.” 


18. In the course of an article entitled “To live or to die”, the Hind 

: _  Swardjya writes :—The one question, which persis- 
Alleged potency of unity tently haunts the mind of a true patriot on viewing 
to put an endto India's the wretched and helpless condition of India, is 
ied Bias éjya (73n), Whether he should continue to live or put an end 
14th Mar. ’ to his existence. If we take a retrospect of our 


former condition and try to discover the causes 
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yht about our present _— ord le lot, we find to our regret that 
oditaly .: itioan tollon nd If-respect among us. The loss of 
been — a by slavery. Just consider to what 

Of the — ' subjects of Shivaji Maharaj have 

| sie India pain the immortal abil of 


Ww. ' ‘warm tears | oat guehing from the eyes of that great 
garters O sons of tn ! have you ever thought of the im- 


er om ny eg .g0 oan that. is caused to the immortal souls of’ our ancestors? Have 


- a 


of, pride for your country, and for its indigenous sciences and 
t rts? Is it ret rt us to ignore the teachings of our ancestors? No, 
Bai sinly not. e are all one and are born on the same sacred soil. For 
| 16 Welfare of this land, we must become united and raise it to the highest 
iaale of glory. Life, without freedom, is no life at all. In the absence of 
independence, there is no happiness. A life of slavery is as much to be 
shunned as poison, while a life of freedom, however short, is like nectar. 


19. “ Professor Ram Murti, the Indian Sandow or the Modern Bhimsen 


as he is popularly called by ‘the Hindus, has been 
Exhortation to Indians entertaining the Bombay public for some weeks 
” tbe i bh parson past. The Professor is the very embodiment of 
Sqn ane to Pe listen. Physical culture........... But as Mr. Tilak said the 
ed to by Government. other day, when he honoured the circus with his 
Patriot (12),14th Mar. presence, Professor Ram Murti’s performances are 
nothing wonderful in the land of India where the 
science of physical culture was carried almost to perfection by the professional 
Mulls or gymnasts. The Hindu art of wrestling can surely vie with the 
Jiu-Jitsu of the Japanese, and it is sure to attract the notice of the whole 
civilised world, if it can be systematised and committed to writing. But it 
must be acknowledged that a Ram Murti here or a Karimbux there are solitary 
representatives of the Indian system of physical culture in the midst of 
almost the whole race of men ‘having hands like reeds and heads like 
potatoes.’......... Whatis wanted by India at present is more Ram Murtis 
and Karimbuxes. ‘There is much prating and bragging at present about 
swardjya and the new Spirit, but before swardjya becomes a tangible reality at 
least one or two per cent. of the whole nation will have to be Ram Murtis. 
Till then it is no use bragging about and hankering after the unrealisable. 
‘We generally complain that the Sarkar do not take notice of our representa- 
tions, but this much we know that they do take serious notice of and pay 
engrossing attention to the up-springing of Akharas and the creation of 
national volunteers to aid the Police in keeping peace. Why is it so? 
Because Government can only listen to.serious efforts and earnest endeavours 
but not to amateur playing at politics. How can Government have respect 
for a nation of weaklings and Lilliputians, and how can they trust with 
swardjya men whom a strong gust of wind can carry faster than their own 
rickety legs could? If we want self-government, we have to be fit for it, 
physically and intellectually........... Let the performances of Ram Murti 
inspire Indian youths to emulate him, and then many of the evils, social, 
political and economical, under which we are writhing at _ will be 
removed as at the touch of a magician’s wand.” 


20. , rhe Dnydnottejak publishes verses contributed m one Naval- 


shankar Bhagvanji Dwivedi under the heading 

India’s pe alleged “ Qypression has exceeded all bounds,” of which 
ip: Bove exceeded all the following is the purport :—Alas ! though we have 
Dnydnottejak (71), 15th suffered unbounded oppression, there is still no end to 
Mar. - ourmisery. O! Bharat Mata! Why are you asleep ? 
Oppression is rampant everywhere. Your own sons, 

base and wicked that they are, are prepared to strike at you. They are applying 
the incendiary torch to their own houses for the sake of winning titles.. Con- 
temptible curs that they are, they are revelling in flattery in order to endear 
themselves to the authorities. Fie upon these abject traitors to their 
country | They are unconcerned even though their brethren die of starvation, 
rot in the jails or undergo the penalty of deportation. The innocent are being 


hanged and Aryan women are being ravished. Houses are broken into and 
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plundered. Though guiltless, we are arrested and a unished; and yet. 
O 


complaints against such treatment are of no avail. ugh possessed of 
the power of speech, we are debarred from making public utterances. O! 
motherland! ‘Are you, too, devoid of mercy ? Otherwise, how is it possible 
that you can be a silent spectator of such wrongs as the inhuman ravishment 
of your own daughters ? O! mother, either put an end to our miseries or put 


an end to our existence. Heroes like Dronacharya, Bhishma, Arjun, Rama 
and others, unfortunately do not now exist to-come to our rescue. Your. 


sons, though ill-treated, bow down in submission. They have lost all manliness. 
They are behaving like the dumb man who is unable to cry out under punish- 
ment. Alas! We are doomed to be slaves; otherwise, such treatment would 
never be endured. If your sons try to ventilate their grievances, they are 
accused of disseminating sedition. Our Ruling Chiefs are also steeped in 
luxury and meekly submit to the will of the authorities. O mother! -you are 
our only refuge. If you do not do anything for us and if more oppression is 
heaped upon us, bear in mind that untoward consequences will follow. 


21. The Hind Swardjya gives a humorous description of the manner in 
Atieas divas j which various men of the Bombay Detective Police 
by ra Pee ptt , Were alleged to have paid repeated visits to the 


among Englishmen. office of the paper in order to ascertain the names of 
Hind Swardjya (738), its editor, printer and publisher, the editor's place of 
14th Mar. residence, etc.,and how a peon served the editor with 


a notice from one of the Magistrates requiring him to 
see the Magistrate on the 20th instant, and adds:—Oh! How beautiful! 
We cannot understand why the word swardjya should inspire such dread in 
the minds of Englishmen. They seem to apprehend that if this dread-inspir- 
ing word should take bodily form some day or other, the- Englishmen might 
have to suffer great losses. They would, in that case, be deprived of all the 
pleasures they now enjoy in India, their incomes would be stopped, their fine 
bungalows would have to be given up, they would not be able to hunt the 
Indians with impunity, in short, they would have to quit India bag and 
baggage. It is for these reasons that the very utterance of the word 
swardjya frightens them out of their slumbers. If, as Pandit Morley says, 
the Indians are not yet ripe for swardjya, then why do Englishmen dread 
the word so much? Perhaps Mr. Morley also thinks that if India attains 
swardjya he will have to forego his fat emoluments as Secretary of State. 
QO! John Morley! hast thou forgotten the fact that when India was enjoying 
the sweets of swardjya, thy ancestors were roaming in the jungles ? 


22. ‘Babu Bepin Chandra Pal is at liberty again, and the whole country 

is thrilling with the joyous news! For what great 

Reflections suggested Service to the country? Because he went to jail 
by ‘the release of Mr. for not giving evidence in the Bande Mdtaram case. 
Bepin Chandra Pal. Not a very great piece of service in the cause of the 
Patriot (12), 14th Mar. country, surely. But then have the people of India 
srown mad that they celebrate the event with 

so much éclat? Surely, there must be some sentiment lurking behind all 


this public exhibition of it.. Government of India, please take note of 


it. All now recognise that India is now at the parting of ways.......... 
All thoughtful persons have ere now observed in what direction the wind 
blows. Government punish and imprison those men who have made them- 
selves distasteful to them. On release people honour them and deify 
them. lis that a desirable state of things in the interests of peace and 
good government? It seems that a people, of course an impotent people 
but after all a people, have pitted themselves against the power of a 
seemingly all-powerful government. In such contests between the people 
and their rulers, history records that the former generally prevail. As in 
other countries so in India also, people are bound to prevail in the end. 
But to bring about that end peacefully and quite amicably, therein lies the 
highest statesmanship. If «ull the repressive measures of the last two 
years were intended to test whether the nation was in earnest, Government must 
have ere now got convincing proofs of it. Itis downright folly to strain the 
relations to the breaking point. The authorities should be content with 
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eople of India will surely come out 
al invente to test their earnestness in the matter 
Mf san the rallying of the Moderates round the 
2 ae re dard of . A ready ‘Mr. Pal the boldest and most outspoken 
sae as ent’ of t I bow thos has Asclared that he is a disciple of ‘Mr. Surendra- 
) srjeo. And. Mr. Surendranath subscribed to the creed of the 
Ree Jerates’ Cc nating Both the schools were again united at Pabna and 
Sai : ie pee they will again be at Dhulia. In all probability, next Decem- 
_ ~~~ *iber will see &‘united Congress again, and the latest move in the policy of 
| ‘Divide and rule.’ will be frustrated. Infallible gods of Simla, please come 


down and don’t pull the strings from your dizzy heights too tightly ; > mark the ~ 
signs of the times, and be progressive.” 


23. “We most heartily congratulate Mr. Bepin Pal on having come 
5 Sie out safely of his dreadful and undeserved ordeal. 
om Siar: Rise col 2), The rancorous spirit of ‘vendetta’ with which 
journalists are being pursued in Bengal has defeated 
its own ends, and at last there are reasons to hope that a rational change 
for the better will soon come over the system of awarding punishments to 
offending journalists and other political delinquents. And now that the 
shepherd has been restored to his fold, now that Babu Bepin Pal is again 
at the head of his legions, we trust the latter will be more coherent, less 
impulsive, and more amenable to the call of practical politics than they have 
been during their gifted leader’s enforced retirement. We most readily 
admit that there is more than mere chimerism in the gospel they are so 
sturdily preaching. But there is a ring of quixotism about their methods, 
a complete obliviousness of the possibilities of the situation and an impulsive 
assurance of being able to force the current of events, which have estranged 
from them, not indeed the sympathy, but the co-operation of many 
With a manlike Mr. Pal, a man with stormy passions and sentiments, any- 
thing was possible. One moment of intense sadness, a second’s brooding over 
the iniquity of all things in general and of certain things i in particular, a little 
contracting of the proud, intellectual brows, one long g, heavy and deep sigh 
of desperation in the midnight darkness of his murky cell—and Bepin Babu 
would have come out another Danton or Robespiere. But Destiny 
had reserved for him a noble véle to be played in the arena in which our 
Freedom’s battle is to be fought, and so Bepin Bapu has come out not a pessimist, 
but an optimist, believing his people to be, what the late Mr. Ranade used to 
call, His Chosen People To a Press representative Mr. Palsaid thathe . 
is ‘a pupil of Surendranath Bannerjee.’ Bravo Bepin Babu! Really a 
In a sense, the positive and 
negative currents have met, and there can ensue nothing but electricity 
of enthusiasm and concerted action. The declaration of Bepin Babu 
amounts to a peace-offering and it ought to be taken as_ such. 
If the same spirit inspires Young India, the battle may be said to have 
been won. For Freedom’s battle-is won only if there be harmony of feeling, 
unity in action:and a determination to disagree, only to unite with greater 
intensity of patriotism.......... Why, then, not throttle those two new-born 


words, Extremists and Moderates, and supplant them by that one noble 
word—Patriots ?” | 
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24. ‘The work of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation in Bombay 

_ cannot be said to be successful. Except the 

Pos 2 gg canal. 0 Honourable Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Tilak there was 
lisation Commission in n0 other witness who gave anything like a compre- 
Bombay. hensive solution of the whole question and showed a 
Oriental Review 98 grasp of the real issues at stake. The real difficulty 
18th Mar. with this Commission is that no one properly 
understands what its pay aim is. Different witnesses gave their respective 
evidence from different stand-points.......... Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed took 
Decentralisation to mean taking off the power centralized in his opinion in 
‘the hands of the Hindus and transferring it to a great extent to the hands of 
the Muhammadans. This sectarian line of differentiation between the two. 
‘great communities of India is a characteristic of the school to which 


Mr. Rafiuddin iiceies. He brings the hackneyed charge against the Hindus 
that while they are‘talking of the Indian nation really they are mainly 
advancing the cause of their own community only. This charge is refuted 
time and again by the noble manner in which the Hindus have shown in a 
practical way their friendliness towards their brethren of other communities. 
The charge is brought forward consciously to mislead the ruling classes here 
and public opinion in England. What really decides the vote of a Hindu 
Congressman is not the question of a particular sect or creed, but whether that 
man’for whom he is called on to vote has his sympathies with the popular 
cause or not. Men like Nawab Syed Muhammad Bahadur are returned by 
Hindu constituencies to Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils. That 
the Muhammadans donot figure largely in Councils and Corporations is 
not due to the unwillingness of the Hindus to vote for their Muhammadan 
brethren, nor to any sectarian prejudice, but to the fact of the paucity of 
educated men among them. Equally false and misleading is the complaint made 
thatthe Muhammadans do not figure largely in Government service. Here it 1S 
the want of educated Muhammadans that is accountable for this and not the 
want of Government patronage, for this is found to be copious. Before 
clamouring for more official loaves and fishes, let the leaders of Muhammadan 
thought pay more attention to the education of their community. A well- 
educated community will have no need to petition Government for special. 
favour, but. will make its- way into the world. One of the most 
stirling examples of self-reliance we can give in this matter is that of 
the. Parsi community which, though but a microscopic minority in point of 
numbers, has made its way to the forefront of Indian public life through sheer 
dint of education and self-confidence without currying favour with the 
Government. ‘The example of this small community is sufficient to convince 
even a thorough-going sceptic that the talk about the Muhammadans being 
left in the lurch on account of their minority is arrant nonsense. We feel 
bitterly the danger involved to the whole Muhammadan community in this 
scramble for official favour as it will retard the healthy development and 
srowth of their ideas, and inevitably tend to a moral and intellectual deteri- 
oration. We think our Hindu brethren also may well muse over a 
proposal made in some quarters that whenever any Muhammadan candidate 
stands up to compete with them for any high office, honorary or otherwise, 
they must retire from the field. It will not be long before our Muhammadan 
brethren will know how hollow are official favours and how false is the ideal 
which they at present pursue. Let Mr: Rafiuddin consider over the South 
African terrorism and Colonial feelings on the Indian immigration question 
and say whether there is made any distinction between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. When will this redeeming knowledge come and remove the 
mirage which our Muhammadan brethren are following ? Let them put off 
this idol of clay and cherish the lofty ideal of an United Indian.” 


*29. ‘“Discoursing on the salient points of the evidence recently given 
by the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale before the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30), Decentralisation Commission, the Statesman (15th 


22nd Mar., ing: cols. March) remarks that ‘any one who has cor@pared 
y 


the resolutions and schemes of the Supreme Govern- 
ment with those of the Provincial administrations must have been impressed 
. with the broader statesmanship and the greater intellectual force revealed by the 
deliberations of the Viceroy’s Council. Hence to remove the control of the 
Supreme Government without at the same time introducing some compen- 
satory check would merely be to give additional irresponsibility to Govern- 
ments whose capacity does not inspire confidence and which have been 
often overruled with nothing but advantage by the Supreme Government.’ 
True. But is it not also the case that sometimes the Supreme Government 
has displayed a marrowness of vision and failed to understand provincial 
needs and requirements as well as provincial sentiments. and feelings ? 
Is it not the case that sometimes the same authority has been over- 
powered by the influence of bodies and organisations at its very doors 
to the apparent detriment and disadvantage of the remoter provincials ? 
Take only two instances. Who will deny the extreme narrow-mindedness 
CON 2517—7 
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| : expenditure. Tinies 
ration ‘Pointed ‘out, uae gh the Provincial 
e of a large ‘contribution towards that expen- 
ie poined out that the plague charges incurred in 
ture wholly local? Was it not proved to. demon- 
tion Fbing the chief Sachins gateway of all India, indeed of 
ll yee nee ‘Government of India, under the pressure of thé Venetian Conven- 
| tion , was constantly goading the Government of Bombay to adopt drastic 
yventive measures against exporting plague to Europe? And was it not 
case that in its turn the Government of Bombay hard pressed the local 
‘Vegecclpatiey to spend monies of the rate-payers like water in all kinds of 
plague expenditure which rightly did not appertain to it?........... In reality 
where there are broad-minded and just rulers of provinces there is more of 
- broad-minded and salutary statesmanship to be discerned in the Provincial 
' Governments. Not otherwise. Similarly with Supreme Government. Do 
we not know what kind of little-mindedness and poor statesmanship were to be 
noticed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Elgin? Was it not the case that that 
Viceroy and his advisers in Council absolutely failed to apprehend the serious 
_ gravity of the first famine of 1896-97 which is now known asthe severest of the 
century? Did not the Provincial Governments remonstrate and remonstrate 
in vain with the niggardly policy of that Viceroy? Why, he would not even 
admit that there was a severe famine when the man in the street in each 
province could. discern it....... And yet see how the converse happened during 
the second severe famine with Lord Curzon as Viceroy. Whatever the failures 
of that superior personage may be in other matters, he at least was strong 
and on the right track in matters of famine relief. Again, take the 
case of the Nagda-Muttra railway for which the local Chamber of Commerce 
had for years agitated and agitated in vain. At first, some twelve years ago, 
no heed was at all paid to the Chamber’s proposal. Why? Because the rival 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, every way more influential, wanted to baulk 
Bombay of its trade through Delhi v4 this new line which was proposed. 
The Bengal men were on the spot, and like all men on the spot were strong 
enough to exercise their influence. They had the ears of the Government. 
When, again, at last Bombay had had to be heard, and when the railway 
was ordered to be taken on hand fresh spokes were put in its wheel. 
Even as we write Mr. Procter has still to complain of them. 
Practically much depends on the character of the persons for the time being 
presiding ‘at the capital of India and at the ‘capitals of the provinces. Other- 
wise, there is precious little to choose betweensthe so-called broad-mindedness 
and statesmanship of the Imperial Government and that of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments. And the Bombay evidence has conclusively established once more 
the truth of the old adage that ‘the pot calls the kettle black.’ That 
indeed is a distinct acquisition to our knowledge of administrative affairs. 
At the same time it indicates how little we may gain from the labours of 
the Decentralisation Commission. The President is terribly embarrassed and 
confused with the contradictory evidences which each of the high disputants 


put,before him. We should not wonder if the report is equally contradictory 
and confused and India stands where it is to-day.” 


ie 


26. “ We intend to take this time a broad survey.of the statements put 

| in by many of the Bombay witnesses and the replies 
which they gave to questions put to them by the 
Commissioners in cross-examination. To our mind 


the processes of centralisation and decentralisation 
come into official favour by turns. For a period of, say, ten to fifteen years 


all official endeavour is towards concentrating all power and authority at 
the fountain head. Thtn the evil effects of over-centralisation begin to be 
felt, and official opinion veers round again to the hitherto undiscovered virtues 
of decentralisation which means conferring greater power, authority and 
initiative on local officers....... It t significant that the public has 
never called for any Decentralisation Commission. As a matter of fact 
considerations of centralisation or decentralisation interest only the official 

world. To the Indian public generally if does not matter in the least whe- 


Mahratia (9), 15th Mar. 
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ther the so-called ‘ benevolent despotism ’ which is exercised over them by 
the British rdj derives all its force and power from the Collector or the 
Viceroy. The ryot does not care in the least if the Government of Bombay 

are independent of the Government of India in some financial matters. On 

the contrary, a regular and systematic, though over-centralised, administration 

is better calculated to re-assure the mind of the ryot than a system in which ’ 

every District Officer can play the ‘ benevolent despot’ or relentless tyrant on 
his own account. In some quarters unnecessary weight seems to be attached 
to the labours of this roving Commission. But like all Commissions this 
latest specimen also will end in nothing but adjusting the relations between 
the different grades of Government officials. Weare not making this asser- 3 
tion altogether without any warrant. One witness loudly complained that 4 
the relations which properly speaking ought to subsist between the Executive 4 
Engineer of a District and the Collector are nowhere defined. The Collector q 
thinks that he is the boss of his District, and the heads of all Departments in ‘ 
the district must be some way subordinate to him. The Executive Engineer, 
on the contrary, wants to reserve his independence and would naturally like > 
to be the monarch of all he surveys *n the Public Works Department. Again, 
some not over-sapient Deputy Collectors, who volunteered to give evidence 
before the Commission, could only make some paltry suggestions as to how 
Mamlatdars should be selected and promoted. We wonder if this Royal bi le 
Commission is sitting to deal with questions of such departmental routine 1m 
which can be most effectively solved by one stroke of the pen from the : 
Collector or Commissioner. So far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned ) 
responsible leaders of the people have not attached any undue weight or | 
importance to the work of this peripatetic Commission. The Honourable | 
Mr. Gokhale, however, as is his wont, took it in all seriousness and tendered ! 

| 


a very well-considered, weighty and moderate statement of his views for the 
consideration of the Commissioners. As behoves a Congressman and a leader H 
of the people he demanded that the Indian people should be allowed to drag ; 
the car of administration, and that it should not only pass over their bodies. | 
But the foreign bureaucracy do not seem to be ina hurry to relinquish their | 
burden. The white man wants to carry his own burden, and Mr. Gokhale’s : 
proffer of a helping hand is spurned unceremoniously as uncalled-for and | 
undesirable. Mr. Enthoven, one of the Secretaries to the Bombay Government, 
said so explicitly.......... Examining closely the minute queries and equally : 
minute replies published as part of the proceedings of the Commission, laymen | 
like ourselves are amused to find that the posting of afew Policemen at the 
Byculla or Dadar Railway Station also forms part of and falls within the scope 
of the inquiry, requiring as it does the sanction of the Government of India. | i 
Evidently every witness only made the most of what he knew regardless of the 
importance or otherwise of the information which he was very desirous of ’ 
imparting to the open-minded members of the Commission. Some witnesses 
attempted to be witty and the queries put by some of the members of 
the Commission also had occasionally a sly touch of humour. Among 
those who attempted to be decidedly original we may mention Mr. Enthoven 
who maintained that a Civilian who was found to be unfit must be at once 
relieved of his functions and placed on half pay. If Mr. Enthoven’s suggest- 
ion were accepted by the Government, we fear nearly 30 per cent. of the 
heaven-born I. C. §. would come under its operation before they had com- 
pleted five years of their service.......... Among the witnesses who in no way 
contributed materially to lighten or facilitate the work of the Commissioners we 
may progninently mention Mr. Selby, the Director of Public Instruction. He 
only said that the present system of education was very bad and the text- 
books were bad and found fault with everything generally. We do not 
know when Mr. Selby developed this Carlylean habit of general fault-finding. 
It is not very easy to see what good purpose was served by the Director’s 
styling the system very bad over which he himself presides. If the system 
is so.very bad in Mr. Selby’s opinion, and‘if it rests withthe Bombay Govern- 
ment to mend it, Mr. Selby himself is to blame to a certain extent for having 
suffered such a bad system to continue under his own directorate. Every- 
_ body knows that the system of education prevailing in the Bombay Presidency 
is bad, but the Director’s endorsement of the general popular opinion before’ 
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“+ were very b by the Supreme Government, and that in order to 


they must receive large accretions to their 


- mission would ‘have us believe.......... 

- perceive that this Deceéntralisation Commission was intended more to adjust 
the strained relations between the Imperial and Local Governments, and to 
end the petty bickerings and heart-burnings .of rival officials than to bring 
about any transference of power from the officials to the people. Sir Pheroze- 
shah, for instance, declined to appear before the Commission on the score 
of ill-health, but his very brief letter addressed to the Commission is all the 
more important. He plainly says that Decentralisation by itself is no remedy 
unless larger powers in the hands of local officers were guarded by checks 
of popular control. Mr. THak, in the course of his short but céncise written 
statement, upheld the same view.. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, though 
in a rather equivocal fashion, harped on the same string. From the popular 
stand-point the Decentralisation Commission is not calculated to serve any 
_ useful purpose and might as well have started and finished its official inquiry 
in London. Rao Bahadur G. Y. Joshi, the representative of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha, has also put in an important statement which is the out- 
come of his laborious study of weighty State documents containing authori- 
tative official information. The members of the Commission will do well to 
take Rao Bahadur Joshi’s practical suggestions into considération when sub- 
mitting their report to His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed, the 
Muhammadan representative, fought strenuously for social equality with 
Europeans. Social equality in Huropean clubs and coteries can hardly be 
secured by statute for even Indian Barristers, and Mr. Rafiuddin’s special 
pleading will be only a cry in the wilderness.” 


27. We are in perfect accord with Mr. Tilak’s opinion that an increase 

ne | in the powers of the local officials will not by itself 
RA oe ro Pie's eg tend to bridge the existing gulf between the rulers. 
15th Mar oftdn (39), and the ruled and remove the prevailing discontent. 
Time was when the public meekly submitted to the 
despotism of the district officials, but that is now all at an end; and the 
people consider themselves to be the masters of the officials. They claim a 
share in every branch of the administration and demand that the authorities 
shouldrule according to the wishes of the public. ‘The devolution, therefore, of 
some of the powers of the Imperial Government upon the local Governments. 
will not only not allay, but only increase the discontent. What is wanted is 
that the devolution referred to above should be accompanied by a similar 
transference of powers from the local Governments to the local self-governing 
bodies who should be allowed more enlarged powers in the financial adminis- 
_ tration of the districts. Villiage Pwnchayats should also be established and 
invested with powers to try minor cases. Itis very desirable that the Indian 
nation should in this manner gradually learn to govern itself and take its proper 
place among the civilised nations of the world. Unless the people are 
associated in the administration of the country, it is obvious that an alien 
Government like the present can never become popular. [The Rast Goftdr 
recognises the evils of over-centralisation and of the limitations imposed 
upon the powers of the local Governments in financial matters, but at the 
same time remarks that while it is desirable to effect a separation of judicial 
and executive functions at present combined in District officers, it is to the 
- interests of the people that such departments as the Postal, Telegraph and 
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Irrigation Departnients, the Railways and the Army should be under’ the 
control of the Supreme Government. The paper is, however, sceptical, as to 
any good resulting from the inquiries of the Commission. 


28. “The Decentralisation Commission now holding its sittings at 
Praja Bandhu (3 4) 15th Bombay does not receive sufficient attention from 
Mar. En ay a the Indian public mainly for the reason that it is 


Governments; and to the Commissioners and Collectors. To the people at 
large all the officers of Government from the lowest Assistant Collector to the 
Viceroy in Council are but one chain, and it matters little to them in theory 
where the final authority resides. With the policy now in full swing of 
supporting and trusting the man on the spot, and upholding official prestige 
at all costs, the present system has degenerated into one of undiluted 
despotism, and is quite unsuited to the India of the 20th century. There is, 
however, one obvious advantage in placing the centre of power high up in the 
ladder, v2z., that the higher officials are free from local and personal prejudices. 
weeceeeee The Decentralisation Commission will be considered by the Indian 
public to be a costly failure if it leads merely to the substitution of local des- 
potism for that of the Provincial Government or the Government of India. 
It is said that the Collectors and Commissioners are overworked and that 
their personal influence has been on the wane, because fhey can find little 
time to mix wth the people. We venture to doubt whether the European 
Collector, with his present haughty spirit of aloofness and disregard of local 
opinion, will be much better, even when he is less ‘oppressed with desk work. 
Those happy old days when he assumed the réle of a beneficent and paternal 
despot are gone beyond recall. With the progress of education the eyes of the 
people have been opened, and they see clearly that the Collector is the head tax- 
catherer, and the head of the detested Police, and that he has little power to do 
good to the people, and in many cases less inclination to use hig small powers 
for their benefit. Why then should the people care for or respect him? 
ep y 02. The remedy lies not in turning the Collector into a local despot but 
in making him more amenable to local Indian opinion and the needs of the 
people. ‘The paper then goes on to recapitulate the salient points in the 
statement submitted by the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale and adds :—|] 
Mr. Gokhale’s scheme is well thought out, is apparently workable, and is free 
from vagueness. It will be time to offer suggestions for its improvement 
when it is finally accepted in principle. We are disposed to think, however, 
that the formation of Village Panchayats is a matter of more urgency and 
importance than District Councils. The foundations of the new political 
structure ought to be laid in the village, which is a unit in the whole fabric. 
Details may be a matter of further discussion and adjustment, but India 
will make a big stride along the line of true progress as soon as something 
substantial 1s done in this direction. The India of the Indians is comprised 
in the villages, in a minor degree in the district towns, and least in the 
Provincial capitals.” 


29. The views iain by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale: before the 

4; Punch (27) Commission are unexceptionable, and will be recog- 

A+, py Mahi a: ‘he nised by all Indians as the echo of their own. Any 
Gazette (83), 15th Mar. conclusions arrived at by the Commission without 
duly considering them will dissatisfy the Indian 
ublic. We admit that the local Government is in a better position to gauge 
local needs than the ‘Supreme Government ‘and would, therefore, advocate 
the grant, subject to popular control, of more extended powers to them in 
matters of local expenditure. (‘The Mahi Kdntha Gazette writes :—We hope 
the present Commission will not, like many of its predecessors, end in smoke. 
Of all'the evidence adduced before it, that of the Honourable ‘Mr. Gokhale 
deserves most careful study at the hands of the Commission; unless due 
weight is given to it, the public will not consider the aim of the Commission 
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' supposed to be its aim to transfer some of the powers 
that are now exercised by the Supreme Government from Simla to Provincial. 
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Ss deaahad its, work. in Bombay: 
“ay me have: never been, m favour of. 
pei: appointed to. investigate into the 
the nt aya Ae of the administration in India 
s n.  siweeseeceo, Khe, appointment of Commissions seems 
Pi: Pe at MA foe to be:.a favourite, game of diplomats. People 
} ith Mar. agitate. for certain grievances for a ‘decade or 
“Rae aes Teeate ar ‘They make certain assertions. Secretaries 
? ai ie ie 4 Blake. ‘pouikcndinn them . on the authority of their ‘men on the spot.’ 
ane 3% takes .yeats. People. repeat their assertions over again. Again, 
 Gatkeesion of State more emphatically dub them as inventions of the agitators, 
which term: in¢ludes all those who lead: public opinion in India. Indian 
public opinion then prays for the appointment of a Royal Commission to prove 
the truth of their assertions. A Commission is appointed with seeming reluc- 
. tance anda show of grace, but with inward pleasure. Titled and highly paid 
officers are appointed as Commissioners. They travel all over the country 
with first class double travelling.expenses and take evidence. All this process 
takes years. In the meantime, the Government of India runson its wonted 
course. Other questions and problems and grievances crop up in the interval. 
People’s minds are diverted from their older complaints. And the Commission 
: sits to write its report. It takes months, sometimes years. . The report is 
) submitted. The Secretary of State goes over it. After that he sends over 
the report. to the Government of India for the expression of its views thereon. 
sseseeeee The report is published very late in the day and lo!a mouse is dug 
out of a mountain. The Commission reports on issues which might not have 
been raised by the people. Sometimes the report may say that the grievances 
exist because there is a paucity of officers....... The Commissioners, therefore, 
are of opinion that more offices should be created...... .... This is the whole 
philosophy of Commissions told in brief. For our poor country’s sake, pray— 
don’t ask for any more Commissions. It is said the. Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
is more clear, lucid, emphatic and convincing in his evidence than he 
generally i is. But then, what will come of it? A big zero. Already there 
is @ murmur in some quarters why should Mr. Tilak at all have con- 
nected himself with the Decentralisation Commission. . If at all, he ought 
to have made one and one suggestion only that of taking away at least 50 
‘per cent. of all legislative and executive power from the hands of officials and 
putting it intothe hands of the people. Jn this connection, we cannot but 
express our satisfaction at the dignified attitude taken by Sir P. M. Mehta 
with regard to the Degentralisation Commission. In one part of the reply 
that he wrote to the Secretary of the Commission, Sir P. M. wrote that 
he regretted his inability to accept the invitation of the Commission the less 
he happened to hold very strongly the view that the question of decentralisation 
could not be dealt with adequately or effectually without entering into larger 
questions cf administrative system and policy, and that to deal with it by 
e itself would be both illusive and misleading.......... Can anything be more 
i dignified than to refuse, in the above-quoted words, to give evidence before a 
Commission created to give more powers to local Nabobs ?” 


81. The gradual centralisation of authority into the hands of the Provin- 
cial and the Imperial Governments, though it proved 
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‘What kind of decentra- gall and wormwood to the District Officers, was 
a lisation will pepe the. welcomed by the people as a measure of immense 
a Pree 17th relief-inasmuch as it placed in their hands the 
s Mar.: Gurjar Kesari Means of securing redress against the high-handed- 
ee (73a), 19th Mar. ness of the local despots. About this very time, 


a western education created a spirit of unrest amongst 
. the people whose leaders began to inveigh against the evil results of British rule 
Be. in India and to preach self-government as the only remedy against. them. 

As a matter of fact, this spirit of unrest had nothing whatever to do with the 
clipping of the powers of the white district bureaucrats under the centralisa- 
tion system which was being gradually evolved and which attained its per- 
fection during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. But it was represented to the 
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powers that-be that the unrest ° was due to the loss of prestige by the District 
Officers caused by centralisation, and larger. unrestricted powers were, thereforé, 
demanded for them. Mr. Morley having been apparently taken in by this 
line of argument appointed the Decentralisation Commission to see how the 
demand could be complied with. He has apparently been lulled into the 
belief that British rule would be better liked by the people if local Govern- 
ments and District Officers were invested with greater powers than at 
present. But nothing can be farther from the truth, and Mr. Morley has 
taken action in an utterly wrong direction. Unrestricted authority offers an 
inducement to abuse it to whatever nationality the officer may belong. All 
well-constituted Governments, therefore, provide checks and counter-checks 
on the actions of their officers. In free countries, this duty is discharged by 
popular assemblies like the Parliament, but in a country like India where 
public opinion counts for nothing, if the only check upon the actions of the 
lower authorities exercised by those in the higher grade is removed, it will 
only result in having a new terrorising demon for each district. This can 
only be prevented by taking the people more intoconfidence, and by investing 
local bodies with greater powers. If the present Commission is only meant 
for the redistribution of authority amongst the various grades of officers, 
under various pretences, then it is sure to become a laughing-stock for 
all. There is no reason to suppose that with greater powers the local Govern- 
ments or the District authorities will better strive for the public good. That 
cannot occur until the whole line of the policy of Government undergoes a 
radical change. If a choice is to be made, we would choose a distant Imperial 
autocrat to the local one, and would, therefore, like that the present centralised 
system may well be allowed to remain untouched. The diminution of the 
Collector’s powers is not the cause of the present unrest, which is d@e to the 
spread of western education having inspired the Indians with a desire for 
rights of swardjya, and if the unrest is to be removed, Government must give 
us those rights, establishing Panchayats with .powers. to look after forest, 
abkari, educational and other local affairs and higher popular bodies with 
most extensive authority. ‘his is the only means by which our Government 
can be made to rise in the estimation of the people, and no other manipula- 
tion of powers will be able to doit. The people want swardjya, and their 
ambition extends even to the achievement of full independence. The unrest 
will not be removed by shutting our eyes tothisfact. The cry for decentralisa- 
tion has been raised by self-seeking officers for selfish ends. They are 
hankering to regain the powers they lost during Lord Curzon’s term of office. 
If no rights of swardajya are to be granted to the people, the expenditure on 
this Commission will be merely wasted. If no early improvement of the 
administration is effected on the above lines, public opinion in India will get 
more and more enraged, resulting in evil consequences both to the rulers and 
the ruled. [The Gurjar Kesari publishes a Gujarati translation of this article. | 


32. Even before the arrival of Lord Curzon in India, the Imperial Gov- 
Hind Swardjya (738) ernment was by slow degrees annexing to itself the 
14th Mar. JY ’ powers of the local administration. In Lord Curzon’s 
regume, this process was only accelerated. And in 

proportion as the local Government began to encroach upon the rights of the 
public, their own powers were encroached upon by the Imperial Government. 
To be fair, therefore, the Imperial Government was not more guilty than the 
local Governments. The local Governments were paid back in their own 
coin. In his evidence,before the .Commission, the Chief Secretary to the 
Bombay Government pointed out how they were handicapped in the matter 
of finance by the control of the Supreme Government. The only way for 
them out of the difficulty is to lay the Budget estimates before the non- 
official members of the Legislative Council, to accept their suggestions and 
forward them with the estimates to the Supreme.Government. The 
result of this will be that the Supreme Governmentwilll not be so hard-hearted 
as to.ride roughshod over the unanimous opinion of the local Govern- 
ment and the public, Such a course was followed this year by the Madras 
and the Bengal Governments, and will, we hope, be adopted next year by 
the Bombay Government. It is not necessary to wait for the decision 
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han ieee the control of the Provincial Government 
ith these 3 bodies: in the ‘same: liberal spirit in 

e dealt with by the Government of India. [Elsewhere 
—Before thondventot the British in India, every village had its 

jo admin ter its‘local affairs. This lightened the work of''the 
3 and at the same time afforded training to the people in the 
vernment.: Messrs. Tilak and Gokhale in their evidence have 
eir revival, and although Government officials are opposed to 


: ‘ rece _ aoc ee deer would tend to lessen their own authority, still Government 


shoula, in the interests of justice, take up the suggestion.] 


83. We beg to offer the following. suggestions to, the Decentralisation 
Commission:—-There should be a proper distribu- 
I ighentiona to the tion of powers amongst the ‘officials, definitely fixing 


Sree Commis- the responsibility of each. This will cause them to 


, be more diligent and less negligent than at present. 
eae a ore There should be no restrictions in ‘the sabes of 
appeals, for they put to the test an officer’s efficiency. 
Before Patils are invested with additional powers, Government must see that 
they possess knowledge and experience enough to properly discharge them. 
Village Panchayats should be established, but neither the Mamlatdar nor any 
other Official should be allowed to meddle with them. Municipalities, Local 
Boards, Arbitration Courts and similar other local institutions should similarly 
‘be self-contained. The supervision of these bodies should be entrusted to a 
Board fogevery two Districts consisting of Government officials and popular 
representatives. These Boards should work under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of the Division, deciding appeals against the local bodies and 
the Collectors. This, would involve some additional expenditure on the part 
of Government and create an intermediate authority between the Collector 
and the Commissioner in some matters, but the experiment would be worth 
.the expense. The proceedings’in the Mamlatdars’ Courts also deserve to be 
conducted with greater attention to the convenience of the rayats. If 
they are conducted with greater regularity, they would save an amount of 
hardship to the people. ‘The object of the Commission should, in short, be to 
go to the root of every matter with’a view to improve the administration of the 
country. ; . 


34. The only way to improve the Patel’s condition is to educate him. 


Let the passing of a certain educational test be 
wale inbandhu (119), 14th ade the necessary qualification for holding the 

| Patel’s office, then the standing of that officer is sure 
to improve. Care should, of course, be taken that in enforcing a rule like the 
above the patilki does not pass to a person who is a stranger to the vatan 
family. When improvement of the Patel’s condition is thus effected, that 
of the Kulkarni is bound to follow soon. In the meanwhile, with a view to 
check the- mischievous propensities of the latter officer, Government should, 
as far as possible, avoid posting him to any place where he may have relations. 
Such a system will protect the villagers from his mischievous and greedy 
propensities. We hope that the Decentralisation Commission will take into 
consideration the above suggestion. 


35. “ To-morrow the Royal Commission on Decentralisation in India will 

| alrive in rag amg Most of the Commissioners are 

_ paying their first visit to this .province, but amongst 

_ What shape "ue aa them we welcome a distinguished old Sindhi in Sir 
regard to Sind ? S. W. Edgerley, who was Assistant Commissioner 
Sind Gazette (16), 13th in Sind from 1882 to 1888, and who since he left 
Mar. the province has been in close and constant touch 
with its affairs in his capacity as Secretary to Govern- 

ment and Siaches of Council. Sir Steyning Edgerley has seen the Sind 
administrative system both from the inside and outside, and if there be any 
defects in it which the various witnesses who are to be examined fail to ‘indi- 
cate, he will be able to bring them to the notice of the Commission. It is, 


ee 


hdéwever, not improbable that the Commission will discover that Sind has 
escaped the centralising tendency of the age more successfully than any part 
of India, except the non-regulation districts. Many years ago the Bombay 
Government realised that owing to its geographical position and its dissimi- 
larity from the Presidency proper, Sind must receive special treatment, and 
that the Commissioner in Sind must be given a much freer hand than they 
were prepared to allow to the ordinary Commissioners of Divisions. A short 
Act was passed enabling the Governor of Bombay in Council to delegate to 
the Commissioner in Sind certain of the powers .of a local Government, and 
full advantage has been taken of this Act. The delegation of authority has 
resulted in an immense saving of time and labour, in the avoidance of much 
friction and of many inevitable mistakes, and so far as can ‘be seen has been 
attended with no disadvantages or inconveniences whatever. The area of 
administration is comparatively so small that an energetic Commissioner can 
see it all in a couple of years. The number of districts is so few that he can 
keep in close touch with the District Officers. And having seen his: Division 
and made himself acquainted with its needs, the Commissioner in Sind has not 
to report to a far away Board of Revenue ora distant Secretariat. In many 
matters, and those by no means the least important, he can frame his own policy 
and pass the orders himself. Administration on these lines gains infinitely 
more in sympathy, insight and promptitude of action than it loses in ‘ uni- 
formity’ and ‘ breadth. of view, which are supposed’to be the cardinal 
virtues of a centralised system ; and we cannot help believing that it would be 
a sound policy and a real step towards decentralisation if all Commissioners 
of Divisions were given the same powers as have been delegated to the 
Commissioner in Sind. The suggestion that Sind might in this particular 
serve as a model for less fortunate parts of India does not, however, imply the 
proposition that the administrative system of this Province is perfect. Sind, 
like the rest of India, is looking for substantial reforms as a result of the labours 
of this Commission, and for a widely extended application of the principle of 
decentralisation. tis hoping to see the tentacles of that ‘benevolent octopus,’ 
the Government of India, lose something of their strength and their tenacity. 
It is hoping to see a complete revision of that weird compilation, P. W. D. 
Code. It is hoping to see the financial powers of the Bombay Government 
and the Commissioner in Sind greatly expended. In other words, it is hoping 
to see sole reliance placed in the man on the spot, and a little quickening of 
the mills which at present grind so slowly. For instance, who does not know 
that if the Commissioner in Sind or even the Government of Bombay had 
been allowed the final word in such a purely local matter as the question of the 
number of constables required for each district in this province, the Police 
reorganisation scheme, for which we still wait in vain, would have been sanc- 
tioned a couple of years a0 | ? Who, again, does not know that even when that 
betated sanction 1s received the rules made by the Government of India as to 
methods of recruitment or rates of pay will render it impossible to carry the 
scheme into effect? Or again, will it be believed that the Commissioner in 
Sind, who has power to remita crore of land revenue if need be, cannot sanction 
the erection of a Sub- Inspector's quarters or alterations in a Mukhtyarkar’s 
office, if the work costs more than Rs. 2,500, even though the. plans and 
estimates have been examined and counter-signed by a Superintending 
Engineer with 30 years’ experience? Of course, a system under which an 
officer is given almost unlimited power in one direction and practically no 
power in another is not a deliberate creation. It has grown up by degrees 
and that in some degree explains its ridiculou’ inconsistencies. But it is 
high time that the machinery should be over-hauled. It will have been 
observed that most of the’ witnesses hitherto examined have been asked 
their opinions as to the advisability of curtailing the right of appeal, and the 
expediency of appointing Advisory Councils to assist Collectors in the dis- 
charge of their duties. As to the first point, it is much tq be hoped that 
something will be done to check the abuse of appeals in personal matters. 
It is little short of a scandal that important cases connected with Railways, 
Irrigation and Finance should lie undisposed of on the tables of Secretaries 
to Government or Members of Council, while those high officers are conscien- 
tiously wading through 50 pages of an ‘appeal from a clerk whose rights and 
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| “once, and once sag and if a 
nally ‘whether a-clerk or even a Mukhtyar- 
‘punishment, he is assuredly not fit to perform 
} | | entrusted to him. As long as the right of 
oy higher pathoribies remains, so long will those higher authorities 
| “pe oe ‘their time over matters of second-rate importance, matters, 
Pt ate eover, in which they are in no way more competent to exercise a wise 
Bearetic ion than the officers ‘below them. As to the other subject, Advisory 
* Gouncils for Collectors, let it be said at once that the time for them is not 
ripe, at least in this. province........... An Advisory Council could differ but 
little from a District Local Board, and those who have had the privilege of 
atteriding District Local Board meetings would hardly desire that such 
meetings should occur more frequently than they do at present. Collectors 
in Sind have every opportunity of learning the best local opinion from the 
zamindars and other gentlemen who come to see them. It will be time 
enough to think of Advisory Councils for districts when such Councils have 
ved a success in higher spheres. There is a well-founded belief in Eng- 
and that the appointment Of a Royal Commission is a convenient way of 
shelving indefinitely an awkward question. The speeches of the Secretary 
of State, however, indicate that he had a more definite object in view when 
he referred the question of decentralisation in India to this Commission, 
and certainly no one can accuse the Commissioners of going about their 
business as if they were engaged in playing a political farce. By the time 
they have prscioron Pe their sittings at Simla, they will have been everywhere 
and seen everything; they will have examined everybody who is anybody 
and a great many people who are nobodies. Some of our contémporaries 
have criticised rather severely the quantity and quality of the evidence 
that has been admitted; butin any case the Commission’s work is to be 
judged, not by its preliminary proceedings, but by the report which it 
will present to the Secretary of State. It only remains to express a hope 
that the report will be completed before Mr. Morley leaves the India 
Office, and that it will impress upon him in terms, that can admit of 
no mistake, the necessity of giving the local Governments and adminis- 
trations a real measure of autonomy. And one thing more. The time 
and money speut on this Commission will have been utterly wasted unless 
somé degree of permanence can be assured to the change of system now 
to be introduced. The local Governments must be protected for the future 
against the encroachments of reforming Viceroys and strong Councils. And 
this can only be secured by the issue of strict orders from the Secretary of 
State that the Government of India is not hereafter to enlarge the sphere of its 
own authority or curtail that of local Governments, either in small things 
or in great, without his express permission.” 


36. “The fascination which some people have for the jailis only equalled 
Comments on the dis- by the knack’which some administrators have for 
aaengeees at Tinnevelly creating martyrs. The beginnings of the riots in 
and ‘Tuticorin. — the extreme south of our Peninsula are for the 
oui Spectator (5), present shrouded in doubt and discussion. Those 
ae who supply information to the Anglo-Indian press 
have suggested the theory that the riots were due to the mischievous activity 
of political agitators.. In the Native Press, on the other hand, it is maintain- 
ed that the unrest at Tuticorin originated in the genuine dissatisfaction of 
factory operatives with the conditions of their labour, and that their political 
friends and advisers did not incite them to a breach of the peace.......... 
Two features of the occurrences in the southern-most district of India stand 
out prominently—one is, that the District Magistrate prohibited a meeting 
to congratulate Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal on his release from jail, and the other, 
the incendiarism and lawlessness with which Mr. Pal’s and Mr. Pillay’s 
admirers answered the magisterial orders. Meetings to congratulate Mr. Pal 
have been held in other parts of India without any injury to the public 
peace. Mr. Pal was too far away to be crowned king of Tinnevelly, and the 
Holi festival had not approached to cause any fears lest the crowds should 
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amuse themselves with throwing stones and setting fire to public offices... The 
earlier history of the disturbance will have to be elucidated with sufficient 
clearness before the public can understand why the meeting was prohibited 
and later on why it was thought necessary to bind down the Nationalist leader 
to good behaviour. The indulgence in lawlessness is one of the most serious 
‘symptoms of the time. It’ completely demolishes Mr. Morley’s theory. of 
‘ inherited difficulties’. What did Lord Minto inherit from Lord Curzon, 
or Sir Arthur Lawley from Lord Ampthill, in Tinnevelly ?” 


37. Mr. Pillay’s lectures during the Tuticorin strike were not at all out 
: _ of place as the solution of the wages question forms 
Pern “aby 1th omy ’ -an urgent item of the Nationalist programme. The 


Magistrates and the Police have long arms and are | 


capable of converting anything into disturbance of the peace. We do not mean 
to say that Magistrates should not have special powers under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, but they are prone to get out of hand without the control of public 
opinion. Notwithstanding the distinct ruling of the Calcutta High Court, 
the Tinnevelly Magistrate sent respectable citizens to prison while under trial. 
When the leaders were thus illegally confined, the merchants closed their shops 
to express their indignation and the people of Tinnevelly resolved to retaliate 
till the injustice was removed. Thoughtful Indians will look with pride on 
the doings at Tinnevelly because they have proved that Indians’are not a mass 
of lifeless humanity and that merchants and labourers are able to resist lawful 
or unlawful tyranny. The Magistrate of Tinnevelly should have recognised 
the situation and released Chidambram Pulay. When the people were 
begging for justice, the Magistrate received them with bullets. Unless 
Chidambram is released, the ill-feeling of the people will not be removed. 
We hope Government will see the necessity of checking the vagaries of 
Magistrates. [The Samarth writes :—The authorities at Tinnevelly are to 
blame for enraging the people without investigating into the causes of ‘the 
strike. The outward calm brought about with the help of the Military will 
not last long unless the grievances of the people are redressed. There is a 
limit to the patience of men. When Government become too tyrannical, the 
people become temporarily insane and commit excesses. | 


$8. Such incidents only destroy the faith of the people in the strength 

Jat of the British. Where was the vaunted strength 

Kal (125), 20th Mar. of British administration while the mobs were 
coolly burning the British courts of justice, the 

Post Office and the Police stations? If such incidents occurred simulta- 
neously at many places in India, the British would be hopelessly unable to 
maintain order. Tinnevelly was free forthe time being and had thrown off 
British rule. If many other cities follow suit, where would the British be ? 
The Pax Britannica is maintained by the mere show rather than the reality of 
British strength. ‘The people are hypnotised into a belief of their own weak- 


ness and the all-powerfulness of the British. The fact that the people have - 


now lost their belief in the strength of the British is not conducive to the 

security and well-being of the rayats. The people have lost all respect for 
- Kuropean officers. The other day the Viceroy‘s motor car was stoned in 
Bengal. If such things occur to the Viceroy himself, what of the oflicer 
in an out-of-the-way village which could not be easily succoured by the 
Military ? We are concerned only with the security of the people. Whether 
the British take adequate care of their declining prestige or not, it is their 
duty to protect us. -Many other causes like famine are undermining the 
British power. 


39. “It is now definitely settled by the Reception Committee of the 
) -Dhulia Conference that the Conference will meet after 
Forthcoming session of the Kaster holidays, 7.e., on the 27th and 28th April. 


the .Bombay Provincial . , : 
Feito: ah Viele: We cannot but praise the Dhulia Reception Com 


14th Mar, M™ittee for the good sense and the spirit of com- 
visteshsidhsate e promise that they have shown by acting according to 
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a1 Wesovidtions ; in the Presidency....... 

also shown exceptional wisdom in leaving 

. of boycott 46'the: Subjects Committee that may be elected at the 

are iging fromthe spirit shown by our friends at Dhulia it may be 

rete d that bo Moderates ‘and the Radicals will join hands and come to a 
tking on ise for the next Congress.......... 


r. The grorkathdta of physical ‘culture can never be pidstabed, for 
it is one of those needs upon which the salvation of the country will depend: 


‘as regards the Samet-shikhar affair, it is absolutely necessary to discuss it at 
‘the Conference, not because of its religious significance, but because it in- 


volyes a defiance of the public opinion of a very large and influential com- 
munity. Still, however, we should like to sound a note of warning against an 


indiscriminate inclusion of resolutions on questions all and sundry.” 


40. .“ His Excellency the Governor yesterday laid the foundation-stqne 
of an institution which, if it fulfills the anticipations 


a ee ee , that have been formed of it, is bound to prove a 
on rn a aa unique one indeed. The ‘ Orient Club’ is not a new 


laying of the foundation- idea. Off and on a solitary Englishman or two and 
stone of the Orient Club- an equal number of natives come to feel that there 
building in Bombay. ought to be greater reciprocity between the ruling 
Peng | eae! (36), and the subject races. To accomplish this end 
és alanna spasmodic efforts have been made in the past by 

way of starting clubs where members of all communi- 


ties could meet on a common and non-sectarian platform. All such efforts 


have hitherto proved abortive. We heartily hope the ‘ Orient’ will not be 
visited with the same fate. In laying the foundation-stone Sir George Clarke 
made a short but characteristic speech. We readily admit that the 
Briton cannot live without a club in whatever part of the world he might 
pitch his tent. Unfortunately, however, his natural phlegm and taciturnity, 


except when in the field of sport, make him intensely insular. There 


is no caste system among Europeans, and much capital has often been 
made out of it. But an observer carnot fail to see that something 


equally harmful exists among them in the way of a ‘class system.’ There are 


clubs and clubs—the blue-blooded, the semi-aristocratic and the plebian. This 


division can be witnessed even in Bombay. This fact minimises the chances 


of a truly cosmopolitan club making much headway. Europeans are willing 
and ready enough to jostle with natives, but that is purely for business 
purposes. The dhotied bania is welcome at the desk—but at the verandah or 
the drawing-room—well, that is another matter. There are a thousand causes 
for this Gospel of what we may call ‘Don’t-touchism.’ One -of the most 


effective ways of obliterating its sinister influences is, as pointed out by His 


Excellency, for both the communities to realise that ‘ each has need of the other, 
that the progress and prosperity of India depend wholly on the co-operation 
of the Indian and British peoples.’ The truth of the above is admitted, but 
it has hitherto proved to be like the problem which Aisop’s poor mouse had 
to face—that of belling the cat. His Excellency, in the course of his- 
remarks, paid an admirable and enthusiastic compliment to Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, our late esteemed Chief Justice. ‘Sir Lawrence Jenkins,’ said 
Sir George, ‘is not only a great lawyer and administrator, he is a true friend 
of the people of India and that is better than either.’ Herein His Excellency 
has most succinctly summed up the whole situation. Let us have a little more 
of the fraternal feeling.......... By-the-bye before the new ‘ Orient’ Club finds 
a local habitation, why not make a beginning with the material at hand ? 
Why not throw open the existing European Clubs, say once a week, to the élite 
of native society ? But as it is, the Yacht, the Bombay and the Byculla Clubs 


‘are sealed books to natives.......... Ifthe will be there, here is a way to 
make a small beginning. Native society taken in small and occasional doses 
in this manner will pave the way for the ‘ Orient ’ and other similar institutions 


‘being a real success. ’ 


+m 


; 


‘ 


41, “In laying the foundation sie of the new building intended to 
house the Orient Club, His Excellency the Governor 
*@ujardti(25), 22nd Mar., made a very appropriate and sympathetic speech, 


Eng. cols.; Rdst Goftdar 
(35), 22nd Mar. Eng. in the course of which he paid a very graceful 


cols.; Bombay Samdchar and well-merited tribute of praise to Sir Lawrence 


(66), 19th Mar. Jenkins, president of the Club. ‘I am certain’, 


said His Excellency; ‘that if it were possible to 


imbue every one in India with Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ spirit, there would 


be far less of what is called “unrest” in this country.’ This is truly 


said. What His Excellency observed further on is equally noteworthy and 
striking. “I am absolutely convinced, said he, ‘that the prosperity and 
progress of India depend wholly on the co- operation of the Indian and 
the British people. Each has urgent need of the other, and without the 
mutual understanding and mutual confidence which must rest on the broad 
basis of sympathy, we cannot raise India to the position she is entitled to occupy 
among the countries of the world.’ These are just and magnanimous senti- 
ments which could have emanated only from a noble-minded and _ high-souled 
Englishman. They will be widely quoted and appreciated not only through- 
out this Presidency but also in the other provinces. Let us sincerely hope 
that His Excellency’s prophecy about the future of the Club will be fulfilled 
and that the institution in its new home will help in the realisation of 
the generous sentiments to which he gave such appropriate expression.’ 
[The Rast Goftdr writes :—* The social aloofness which permeates the dealings 
of Europeans in India in their intercourse with natives accounts for much of 
the deplorable estrangement that is now-a-days observed. The gulf is not 
being bridged, but is getting actually wider with the growth of Indian as- 
pirations for political advancement...... Well-intentioned Englismen, officials 
and non-officials, realising the dangers of the growing estrangement, are doing 
"their level best to reduce the tension and to foster friendly feelings between 
the two races.......... The Orient Club was organised with the same object, 
and properly used it might be expected to serve as a connecting link between 
the two races that have very little in common in their social habits and 
peculiarities. Unless the Club rises above petty ceremonies and _serio- 
comic superficialities and makes the institution what it is in name—a 
place where friends meet on terms of equality and intermingle in amicable 
intercourse—it cannot fulfil the purpose which the Governor said he had most 
at heart—‘the mutual association of the residents of this great city.’” 
The Bombay Samdchdr also speaks eulogistically of His Excellency’s speech 
and trusts that it may be the means of altering the character of a number of 
European clubs which have closed their doors against Indians. The paper 
thinks that if His Excellency takes the initiativein the matter and threatens to 
have nothing to do with such clubs as decline to admit Indians, much 
good will result in the direction of establishing friendly relations between 
Europeans and Indians. Ifit was only made a rule, the paper remarks, 
for the Viceroy, the Governors, the Lieutenant- Governors, the Commissioners 
and high officials of similar rank to visit those clubs only which made no 
invidious distinctions between Indians and Anglo-Indians, they would collect 
more valuable information through this channel than through the proposed 
Advisory Councils. The paper concludes with the hope that His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke will be able to carry out successfully this much-needed 
reform during his regzme.| : 


42. Speaking at the annual gathering of the Grant Medical College, His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke has made two valuable 

His Excellency’s speech suggestions which those interested in the advance- 
at the annual gathering ment of medical education would do well to take up 


of the Grant Medical TRY 
College, Bombay. for agitation. It is really deplorable that we have 


hdr (66), made hardly any improvement in the means of 
FR a assent alin. imparting medical education during the last half 
| a century. Notonly have no new colleges been 
opened in other parts of the Presidency to meet the needs of its vast 
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nate in not | avi | Soon xl 4 hr Y ia fie the study of sanitary science. 
is Yeon 0 as »system of medical education, for the wiping away of 
it hd nie Es 6. llency has. suggested the inauguration by the Bombay Univer- 
7 Of | ateapaborn foie a“ Diploma: in Public: Health.” The suggestion 
t Ainaly one and we would urge His Excellency to take it up as Chancellor 
Ses Smale 6 University.‘ It is common knowledge that when local medical gradu- 
BANE rs all as candidates for posts where a knowledge of sanitation is 
ey ae ial, however high their other qualifications might be, they are 
ee eae ‘ nejected and graduates of, English or Continental Universities selected. 
- ~*~ As regards the other suggestion, we heartily join His Excellency in his appeal 
aaa to some public benefactor to provide the wherewithal to place the Petit 
Laboratory on a sound footing. But in this connection we would impress 
upon His: Excellency the necessity of removing those obstacles which hinder 
Indian graduates in Medicine from carrying on research work at the Labora- 
tory. The Petit Laboratory has failed to realise those high hopes which were 
ey entertained at its inception. At present it has indeed been reclaimed from its 
a once fallen condition ; but it has been treated as a Government institution and 
Bes its doors are still closed against medical practitioners outside the official circle. 
ee The same exclusiveness prevails at the Parel Research Laboratory and other 
ae similar institutions founded at the public expense. We can assure His 
Excellency that if he removes the existing obstaclesin the way of original 
research, he will not have to wait long for a public benefactor to assist him in 
the realization of his benevolent intentions. 


a | 43. “ The vefsatile intellect of His Excellency Sir George Clarke is seen 
i in the speeches he has made on various occasions, and 
ie His Excellency's speech these evince a masterly and scientific study of 
at the Bombay School of many subjects. He seems to be at home every- 
me ' where. The speech he delivéred at the Bombay 
riental Review (11), cchool of Art while presiding at its 
18th Mar. presiding at its annual prize 
| distribution dealt ably with many problems of Indian 
art and the influence exercised on it by European culture. Art, if it is to fulfil 


its function, must be a national and not « bastard one. This question is 
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i somewhat analogous to the old question of developing the thoughts of a nation 
i. through a foreign lan or the vernaculars of the country itself. Verna- 
a culars call out-the latent Aualities of the head and the heart more readily and 
te hve. easily than a foreign language can. They appeal directly to the national 


instinct. Similarly art, if it wants to appeal to that instinct, must be national. 
A healthy foreign influence so far asit develops the national artis to be 
| appreciated, but if it tends to move its current in another channel, it ought to be 
p deprecated. European, especially the Italian art, has adversely affected Indian 
art, which is unfortunately losing much of its pristine purity and vigour. His 
Excellency rightly condemned this: tendency in Indian art to imitate the 
West and proclaimed the principle of swadeshi.” 


44. In his speech at the Bombay School of Art His Excellency dwelt on 
yee the decline of Indian art and industries, and su 
eaeerine Or see gested for their resuscitation the establishment of 
art schools and technical institutes at various places 
in the country. His Excellency also exhorted Indians to enter into rivalry 
with the Japanese and expressed the hope that this country might be able to 
manufacture articles not only like, but even better, than those produced in 
foreign countries. These are truly genuine swadeshi sentiments. Anglo- 
Be Indian officials who are ruling India for her good would do well to take these 
See words to heart. Those Englishmen and Indians who are carried away with 
a the idea that the swadeshi propaganda is detrimental to the interests of British 
Ree rule should open their eyes to the above and realise what dense darkness 
a obscures their vision. It is indeed forfunate for this Presidency that it has a 
ts gt 2 and honest-minded ruler like Sir George Clarke as its head. 
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*45. “The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association are bent 
| upon securing that consideration from Government: . “ 
Comments on the re- which other mercantile institutions are allowed of a 
resentation of the Bom- ),.ving their say on local and other questions of public he 
ay Native _ Piece-goods : mag » ee 
Merchants’ Association on ™oment.......... They have submitted gratuitously a ; 
the scheme for the expan- memorial embodying their views on the scheme for 
sion of the City of Bom- the expansion of Bombay. This may be a queer 
bay. ) way of acquiring official recognition; but we hope 
Rast Goftdr (35), 22nd jt will secure for that body the privilege enjoyed 
an” roy — ied by other mercantile associations of the city. 
per st ar, ©D8- ‘The views of the mer@hants are an exact replica 
of the memorial recently submitted by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau. In one specific detail we differ 
from the views expressed by both these bodies, viz., where they declaim 
against the idea of localising the three great classes of societies in 
distinct and specialised areas. Properly viewed such a distribution of the 
population requires no premeditated schemes. Such local divisions of society 
are effected in the natural course of things and arranged spontaneously by 
the rules of political economy.......... The executive cannot lay down quali- 
fications in individual tenants for eligibility to occupy this or that area. 
But they may enforce conditions for building which would obviate ‘wilful 
abuses of the rules which assert themselves, as above indicated, even in the 
absence of artificial checks. Such checks are partly necessary in all great ag OF 
cities that are the scene of large industrial operations. As the result of a z 
lack of such restrictions, we are confronted in this city with the anomalous 
condition in which we find areas inhabited by the upper and middle classes 
to be in close proximity to neighbourhoods populated by the lowest strata of 
society. The habits of the uneducated natives of the lowest classes and 
their modes of living are not only repugnant, but even dangerous from a 
sanitary point of view.......... They are a danger to themselves and to their 
neighbours who know the value of sanitary principles and practise them ; and 
there can be no. violation of ethical principles_to enforce regulations with a 
tendency to keep the two classes aloof......... We cannot, however, advocate 
such a distinction between the upper and the middle classes of sociéty, as there 
is no similar danger incurred by the former through their residence in 
the same locality with the latter.......... Government, of course, do not 
contemplate, nor it may be hoped, would they countenance any. scheme 
for the division of localities out of racial considerations merely.” [The ’ 
Gujardti writes :—‘‘ We are glad to see that the Chairman of the Bombay 
Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association has laid before the Bombay 
Government the views of the Association regarding the expansion of the 
City of Bombay....... ... Wedonot know why this Association was denied 
the privilege of being consulted on such an important matter, involving 
questions affecting trade in general and the social and civic interests of its 
members. The Chairman has, however, done well to submit unsolicited the 
views of his Association. We hope that at least so long as His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke is at the head of this Presidency, no similar invidious 
distinctions will be made in future.......... We may say that the memorial 
re-echoes the feeling of the almost entire native community in regard to the 


most objectionable proposal to cut off the railway connection between Colaba 
and Grant Road:’’| 


46. “The correspondent of a contemporary communicates the. result 

of a trial in Southern India, in which a railway 

Commentsion a case of servant, bearing an English name, tried by a District 
alleged outrage by & Magistrate on the charge of having offended the 


European on a Hindu : ' 
iedek <<tei i. Siteiains modesty of a native lady travelling in a second 


Presidency. class compartment, was acquitted. It seems that 
Indian Spectator (5), a8 800n asthe man entered her compartment she 
2ist Mar. - screamed and complained from the carriage to the 


pointsman. She is said to have deposed that the 
man put his arm round her neck and touched her chin, while she was all the 
while screaming. She got down at the next station, and complained to a 
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Se. 3 not: ‘Gontinning hie journey on 
‘iheve lett § tor another station by a train that 
on. The identity of. the accused seems to have 
tas regatds'the offence there was naturally the lady’s state- 
the man’s’and their respective conduct. The accused is said - 
sel nsec evidence of - conga good character, and, believing it, the 
te acquitted: him.., e. unchallenged respectability of the lady 
"abented for nothing. Indeed, one would have thought that even if she was 
not respectable, she would thave falsely complained of an offence against her 
modesty....... It would beSasy to write burning ‘words on such an occasion ; 
but when burning words do not tell, self-respect transmutes indignation into 
refiection. Whatis the remedy? Onthe B.B.&C. I. line, second class 
compartments are almost always reserved for ladies. Is this not the practice 
on other lines too? If not, might not our publicists demand that it shall be 
made compulsory ? Wehad occasion to suggest recently certain modifications 
in the present law relating to trial by jury, where a EKuropean offender p oat 
been accused of an offence against a native. We must now go further and 
ask that where the offence is one against a native lady, she must have the 
right of demanding a Judge and jury, composed in greater part of her own 
countrymen. The Englishman has his birth-rights. If the Indian has none, 
the time has come to give certain rights at least to the Indian woman tu see 
that she gets justice in the law Courts.” 
47. In connection with the disgraceful riots on the occasion of the last 
Muharram in Bombay which necessitated the use of 
Comments on the Bom- fire-arms by the Police, we had expressed our opinion 
bay Government's Reso-- that the Police had been over-hasty in their action. 
gaa ” ge a with On second thoughts, however, we must admit in 
ro cre Prva "Bon. justice to the Police that the moment was so critical 
bay. that there was no other alternative left to them and 
ye hbar-e-Islém (63), if the step had not been taken the looting and rioting 
21st Mar. woul@have increased to such an extent as to become 
uncontrollable. In view of all these circumstances, 
the Government Resolution on the occurrence, eulogising the conduct of the 
Police, cannot fail to give satisfaction to the public. We are sure that the 
badmashes who have been arrested and are being tried’ in connection with the 
riots do not command the slightest sympathy of the Muhammadan community. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Gell on the well-deserved appreciation of 
his services by Government. As regards those who had fallen victims to the 
firing of the Police, Government are quite right in simply expressing their 
Sy mpathy with their families, and disregarding the appeal for compensation 
to the family of the deceased Parsi youth. 


48. ‘To preach the efficacy of a remedy first to the lay public and then 
to doctors seems to be somewhat of a reversal of the 


Comments on _ the 
explanations re inocula- 
tion offered by Captain 
Liston of the Parel Plague 
Research Laboratory to 
the members of the medi- 
cal profession. 

Indian Spectator (5), 


natural order of things. But the urgency of the 
situation in this city soon after the ‘arrival of Sir 
George Clarke must have compelled Captain Liston 
to reconcile himself to the unnatural procedure. He 
has at last addressed himself to the conversion of 
the sceptical among his own brethren. The explana- 
tion which he gave to the doctors last week. is simple 


alet Mar. enough for the lay public also to understand. The 
idea that poison administered in minute doses immunises the body from the 
effects of larger doses is common enough in India and will find ready 


' acceptance.......... Captain Liston had a somewhat more difficult task before 


him when he had to demolish Dr. Nariman’s suggested theory that there is some 
tendency in the anti-plague vaccine ‘to weaken the resisting power of a body 
against consumption. The learned Superintendent of the Parel Laboratory 
asserts that there has been a great deal of juggling with the figures. 
We hope this will turn out to be so, but we must wait for Dr. Nariman’s 


reply. | "Tt seems that his figures can be made to show that mortality from 
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sccidenite and suicide also increases among the inoculated. This would pv 
a reductio ad absurdum of the statistical method of reasoning. If trustworthy 
statistics relating to the Parsi community have yielded different results from 
those collected in jails, we cannot be surprised at the difference, ‘for we 
might suppose that the different constitutional characteristics of the two 
classes account for it. The lay public will hesitate to accept Captain 
Liston’s advice that they should not go by solitary instances, but consider 
large figures.........._Hvery person who has the slightest suspicion of a defect 
in his constitution is apt to apprehend that his may be the unfortunate 

‘solitary instance’. It is, therefore, desirable that the advocates of inocula- 
tion should be able to prove, if possible, the absolute harmlessness of the 
vaccine, and not merely in the great majority of cases.......... Captain 
Liston will do a public service if he will deal with some of those 
tourists who wish to make political capital out of a national misfortune. 
Mr. Keir Hardie says that the real rat plague in India is poverty and the 
flea which spreads the disease is Government, that the emaciated bloodless 
body of the ryot has no plague-resisting power, and that with more physical 
stamina in him, the disease would die out. Apparently, therefore, all the 
trouble taken’ by medical experts here and in other countries like Japan and 
Australia to find out the means of combating plague successfully is so much 
waste of time and labour, while this M. P. knows intuitively how plague will 
die out....... But he will perhaps realise that if people generally believe 
poverty to be the determining factor in the spread of plague, they will have a 
correspondingly less faith in his remedies. As a matter of fact, there are 
people in India who have been influenced by the doctrine to which Mr. Keir 
Hardie has succumbed and whoare, therefore, disinclined to take much interest 
in the kind of research which is carried on atthe Parel Laboratory. Weshould 
like to know, if possible, whether it is the emaciated and bloodless bodies that 
have been actually succumbing to the epidemic. The popular belief outside 
political circles is that the hard-working peasant and labourer has more resist- 
ing power than the well-fed man of wealth....... Captain Liston will perhaps 
be able to say if he has discovered any difference in the relative efficiency of 


the phagocytes in the bodies of the rich and the poor in devouring the invading ~ 


plague germs, or whether the anti-plague vaccine is the only real agency 
which is known to increase the sturdiness of those microscopic guardians of 
health. Apart from a scientific handling of the question, it may be useful for 
health officers and other recorders of vital statistics to make‘a note in, each 
case of the condition in life of the patient whose death has been reported.”’ 


49. The Evening Jdéme publishes an article contributed by Dr. F. N. 

|  Sethna, in the course of which the writer tries at 
Alleged futility of in- some length to prove that the belief that inocu- 
oculation and rat destruc- Jation is a preventive against plague is false. The 


sete Porat ols the writer goes on to mention the diseases which are 
Evening Jdme (72), Supposed to be brought on by inoculation. He 
17th Mar.: Jain (182), quotes his own instance and states that, though 
15th Mar. inoculated, he was himself attacked with plague, 
and that the operation -has been ‘the cause 
of introducing into his system an incurable disease. [The Jain, on the 
other hand, refers to a statement recently made by the Health Officer, 
Calcutta, in his report on the sanitary administration of the city for 
the year 1906-07 as to the inefficacy of rat destruction for combating 
plague on the ground that as the rat fleas have no relish for human blood 
they are incapable of communicating the disease to the human system. The 
paper also quotes with approval the remark made by the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner for the Government of Bombay to the effect that in places where 
attention has been directed to improved sanitation and the spread of knowledge 
on sanitary matters among tne people the death-rate has generally gone 
down. The paper, therefore, concludes that tne destruction of rats is futile 
and remarks that if Government want to pursue the right policy, they should 
try to put the sanitation of the country on a more satisfactory basis. | 
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the 20 8 re ie distsm pt made by the 

3¢ inoculation among the masses 

gery borne much fruit. During 

2 peso Be rate hardly ‘850 people have been 

Snooalateds and the ma ority of these. are educated 

-men. It is necessary that inoculation should reach 

: js gree masses if any, beneficial results are to be obtain- 

Our. own opinion: is that it is the lukewarmness of the higher and 


i ioieed native Revenue officials in the matter that is responsible for the failure 


- of the campaign. Let them put their heart into the work and get themselves 


inoculated, and this will go a great way to impress upon the masses the utility 
and harmlessness of the remedy. 


51. ‘The Government of Bombay have ruled that in future the appoint- 
: : ment guaranteed to the Poona College of Civil 
Pint or pyr a“ Engineering shall not necessarily ‘fall to the man 
guaranteeing a post of -who stands first in the First Class at the L.C.E. 
Assistant Engineer tothe Examination, but be conferred on some one of 
candidate who stands those securing first class marks, after a due consider-. 


. first in the First Class at ation of his physique, antecedents, manners, 


the L.C.E. Examination. 
Prabhat (54), 10th Mar., 
Eng. cols. 


character, etc. Under ordinary circumstances there 
would be no serious objection to this change, but 
there is a well-grounded suspicion in the public 
mind that the meniee for it is to secure guaranteed appointments much more 
frequently for Europeans and Eurasians than heretofore....... ... We cannot 
believe that Sir George Clarke is responsible for this insidious change. The 
question was probably started long ago by wily officials who must have urged 
the change on the plausible .ground of securing efficiency in the public service 
without, of course, hinting at the ulterior motive. No longerneed the students 
of the Poona College of Science try hard to excel in theoretical and practical 
knowledge of Engineering. It will be enough if they possess knowledge 
sufficient to secure a first class—not a difficult thing at all—and try in 
addition to imitate European ways and manners, and go in for athletics! If 
Sir George values the good opinions he has already won, he should either 
withdraw this notification or do something to safeguard the interests of the 


real natives of India who are already being so unfairly treated in the Public 
Service.” 


OZ. ‘The apathy of Mr. Baker, District Magistrate of Larkana, is a 
source of regret and pain to the subjects of the King- 

Alleged indifference of Kmperor.......... [tis no wonder, if dacoities increase 
Mr. Baker, I.C.8., and those who are robbed and belaboured take the law 


bolas ie. Snemne - into their own hands, when Mr. Baker is not prepared 


(Sind). to abate an inch of his august indifference. - When 
Sindhé (56), 7th Mar, Ratodero Taluka is infested by dacoits who have the 
Eng. cols.; Musdfir (55), courage to rob villages under the Collector’s nose 
7th Mar., Eng. cols. Mr. Baker ‘sits silent at his desk....... It is. 
deplorable to learn that the Collector is engaged 

in inspecting a shooting ora hunting ground, and the Sub-Inspector is in 
attendance on him, and that the Assistant Commissioner receives a report 
of a fearful dacoity and takes complacently all such incidénts without 
the least deviation from the path of pleasure. If it is not the District 
Magistrate’s duty to proceed to the spot, to rouse the Zamindar to a sense of 
direct responsibility, we fail to see why he is there as the Head of the 
District.” [The Musdfir writes:—“ There must be some special reasons 


why y the Ratodero Taluka has been turned into a hot-bed of burglaries. All 


other talukas but Ratodero have returned to their normal condition. The 
wonder is that these dacoits and robbers have become so. fearless as to 
perpetrate their nefarious deeds even under the very nose of higher authorities. 
For instance, two dacoities took place during the stay of the Commissioner 
and the Superintendent of Police in the Taluka. Let us wait to see what 
happens now when the Collector is eéncamping there........... Whata shame- 


these officers are’ 


’ present in 
must their condition be whem they: are: absent.”] 


ful state of things, to. be. aa When the eithette are. ‘being robbed when 
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5H “We learn that the Bombay Government has, in anticipation of the 


Satisfaction at the in- 
crease in the pay of Police 
Constables in Karachi, 
and at the marked dimi- 
nution of crime in ‘that 
city during the past few 
‘weeks. 

Karachi Chronicle (7), 
15th Mar.; Sind Gazette 
(16), 13th Mar. 


Gazette writes :——‘‘ We 


approval of the Government of India, sanctioned 


an increase of Rs, 2 in the case of police con- 
stables besides ‘granting a local allowance of Rs. 2 

for Karachi.- The double increase in the pay of 
the constabulary will, it is-hoped, attract better men 
to the Department; and at the same time raise the 
efficiency of the service. The action taken by the 
Bombay Government is commendable and we may 
expect that the strengthening of the Police force 
will take place at no distant date.” [The . Sind 
notice with satisfaction that during the past three 


weeks there has been a marked decrease of crime in Karachi. The reason 


for this is apparent. 


The Police have taken proceedings against certain 


bad characters and vagrants under the security sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and there are at present about forty cases pending before the 
City Magistrate and City Deputy Collector. Karachi has become the happy 
hunting ground of the badmashes of other provinces. We trust that the 
increase in the pay of constables will attract good men to enlist, and that the 
Magistrates will assist the Police in their efforts to rid the city of badmashes 
by passing deterrent sentences. ’’| 


54. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ It may legitintately 


Appeal to the people of 
Hyderabad (Sind) to raise 
a corps of volunteers to 
supplement the local 
Police force. 

Sind Journal (17), 12th 
Mar. 


be asked why the people should depend upon Govern- 
ment alone for protection. ‘The answer is not far 
to seek. The manhood of our people is gone. They 
are afraid of facing an enemy even to protect their 
homes and hearths. I think the people should now 
realise the necessity of self-help. A meeting of the 
Hindu Panchayat should be called and they should 


select volunteers from among the people who should i 
take up the duty of supplementing the present Police force. They may place | 
themselves either directly under the control of the Police Officers or else work 
independently of them. Their names should in the latter case be sent up to 
the Collector as persons whose services could be utilised for patrol work at 
night. The Collector could be approached to grant a certain proportion of 
them licenses to bear arms while on duty. Such licenses should last only so 
long as the necessity for them continues, and the Panchayat or its president 
could well stand security for them. This may be said to be an extraordinary 


ee — ee a 


step, but extraordinary diseases require extraordinary remedies.......... I 
feel confident that a sufficiently large number will come forward for such 
duty.” : 


55. ‘No better evidence is needed as to the extent of the sense of 
insecurity prevailing in the town than the large : y 
attendance at the Holmested Hall on Sunday last. 
The burden of the speeches made at the meeting 


Comments on the public 
meeting held at Hydera- 
bad (Sind) to protest 


against the state of insecu- Was the defective policing of the town....... ae 
rity prevailing in the resolution that has our heartiest support is the one 
town. relating to the enlisting of volunteers to co-operate : 


Sind Journal (17),12th with the regular Police in the town. It will be 
Mar.; Prabhat (54), 10th 4° Jegson in self- help and self-reliance, which is very 
Mar., Eng. cols. ; Phaniz "badly needed. Then we notice that on account of 
(13), 14th Mar. 4] J ate hich 9 

1e panic and consternation which has seized the. 
public, the local badmashes are taking advantage of the situation and doing 
things that they would not otherwise venture to es oe matter of 
fact there are no outside hooligans committing these depredations.......... . 
The demand of the public for free issues of licenses for arms to respectable 
citizens is reasonable, and there is no earthly reason why it should mot be 
granted forthwith.......... In spite of all the drilling in schools and al] the 
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the Arms ply ‘How can we earn ie use ot weapons detore 
em? But will Government give us arms?......... We havea good 
unted pe ine fon0e, and this should be utilised immediately to allay public:con- 
nation. ‘To inspire confidence in the public mind, it is further necessary 
POs 3 Dike Poliee Inspector.and the Deputy Su erintendent of Police ‘should 
a * }-round the town at odd hours, especially during the night.” [The 
/ Prabhat writes :—“ The character of the resolutions passed at the meeting was 
ee that could be desired. There was no mincing of matters, but at the same 
/_ “tixae the language adopted was moderate. The situation was laid ‘bare in all 
Bee. its ugliness, and‘ Government was blamed for ‘the inordinate delay’ they have 
oe | ‘made in dealing effectively with it. The tactics of the Police in not reeord- 
-.. » dmg many of the offences reported were exposed, and it was also pointed out 
how frequently people did not care to report cases because of the crooked 
ways of the Police.’ The Phenix writes in a similar strain.] 
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Legislation. 


tag *56. “The Bill which Sir Harvey Adamson introduced on the 13th instant 
eo to amend the Whipping Act and the speech which he 
_ Comments on the made in its support are something of a departure in 

bles gj Act Amend- yecent Anglo-Indian legislation. The Bill had been 

: “— F og ao! & eform »r toreshadowed by Mr. Morley in his answers. to 

(4), 22nd Mar. questions put to him in Parliament, and its net 

result is to confine the power of ordering the punish- 

| ment to First Class’ Magistrates and to limit whipping, in the case of adults, to 
rape, robbery with hurt, and dacoity. The Bill abolishes whipping on second 
conviction for a large number of offences of which the chief are false evidence, 

false charges of offence, assault with intent to outrage modesty, unnatural 

offences, habitual dealing in stolen property, and forgery. In respect of 

juvenile offenders, the Bill limits the number of stripes to 15 and empowers 

the Governor-General in/Council to exclude juveniles from whipping by a - 
notification for such offences faling under the Indian Penal Code as he may 

think fit. We welcome the measure as one calculated to improve the 
administration of justice in India. To whip an adult for an offence is 
practically to force him into the ranks of habitual criminals. We have only 

two suggestions to make at present in regard to the Bill. One is that a 
‘sentence of whipping should in no case be carried out before it is confirmed 

by the High Court. The other is that whipping of juveniles should be clearly 

differentiated from the whipping of adult offenders by the use, if possible, of a 

different nomenclature and also by providing that the sentence should be 

Bae Sa carried out not by the Police but by the nearest primary school-master.” 


a | *57. “The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association have 
. addressed a representation to the Government of 
Be: Bombay Native Piece- India regarding the proposed legislation for the 
goods Merchants’ Asso- compulsory registration of partnerships. A Bill 


ciation’s representation on drafted by the Bombay and Bengal Chambers of 
the proposed legislation to CG mmerce is now before the Supreme Government. 


Sattantshioe re me draft Bill has not yet seen the light of day: 
Gujarati (25), 22nd and it is to be hoped that the Government of India 
Mar., Eng. cols. will not commit the mistake of proceeding with 


any such measure simply on the strength of the one- 
sided views put forward by European merchants, without inviting the 
opinion ‘of Indian Associations and the Indian public. cas the 
memorialists correctly observe, there are thousands of firms constituted 
on -the lines of joint Hindu families in which women and minors are 
partners ‘with varying rights and liabilities. If the ordinary law of 
partnerships were applied to those firms, it would lead to extraordinary con- 
fusion in' Hindu families throughout the. country, and would necessitate a 
system of compulsory registration of births and deaths for giving effect to 
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the proposed law. If such firms are to be exempted from the scope of the 


new: legislation, we fail to see what advantage is to be gained by enacting it. 
..eeeee- The Association also mghtly points out that there are numerous 


partnerships in which there are sleeping partners who are the principal props | 


of the concerns, but without meaning to evade their liability they are, for 
reasons of their own, averse to let it be. publicly known that they are 
interested in them. If a system of compulsory registration of the names 
of partners were introduced, it would no doubt result in forced dissolutions 
of many partnerships to the detriment of the public. Recent changes 
in procedure sanctioned by the High Court have. obviated the difficulty 


of ascertaining the names of partners composing the firms that are being» 


sued. Besilles, from the inquiries which the Association have made 
they are in 4 position to state that the Courts have not experienced any 
difficulty in this connection or felt the necessity of any such legislation. The 
provisions of the new Civil Procedure Code are also calculated to remove the 
difficulties alluded to by the Bengal and Bombay Chambers......... We do 
hope that the Government of India will not allow themselves to be misled by 
the Kuropean Chambers of Commerce in a matter which so vitally affects the 
native community in their family arrangements and time-honoured com- 
mercial usages.” 


Education. 


*98. “The Government of India seems to be moving in the matter of 
higher education, though yet at the pace of the 

Comments on the Gov- Snail. The study of economics, theoretically and 
ernment of India’s annual practically, is as yet almost wholly non-existent in the 
grant of Rs. 10,000 to the country. We notice how whenever an economic 
Calcutta University for a problem, of a practical character, is being mooted by 
lectureship . in Political the State, there is an appalling absence of any well- 


es: Hind (30), informed and incisive criticism thereon in the Indian 


22nd Mar., Eng. .cols. ; oe The fact is that there is no solid - 


Gujarati (25), 22nd Mar., grounding in the study of economics in our schools and 
Eng. cols. colleges. No doubt a hard-working graduate con- 
trives to assimilate a good deal of theory learnt from 

standard text-books. Hegetsprizesandmedals. Butask him to what practical 
use he has put his economic studies in the acts of every-day life and you will 
learn with the greatest despair that he has done nothing. It may not be his 
fault. Or it may be that his luck was not in the way of ‘trade and commerce. 
Be the reasons what they may, the result for the community at large is mzl...... 
Economics are intimately connected with philosophy and religion, “with ethics, 
with legislation, with politics, with international law, with history, with 
geography and with statistics. But the subject as taught i in our colleges by 
so-called ‘ professors ’ is of a most perfunctory character. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that the annual grant of Rs. 10,000 now announced by the Viceroy for a 
lectureship in Economics in the Calcutta University will not prove a mere waste. 
If the teaching is to be of that worthless character hitherto known, then the 
grant may as well be thrown into the Hooghli...... In our opinion genwine 
instruction in economics, theoretically and practically, demands not Rs. 10,000 
but at the very least a lakh of rupees. You should have most competent Profes- 
sors to come to India twice in the year for three months at a time to teach 
Economics; in the real sense it should be taught, say, as it is taught in the 
United States, in Paris, in Berlin and so forth......... But how may an alien 
bureaucracy spend even alakhin our University on such a desired object 


If each tax- -payer only knows the absolute inequity, economically, of this waste 
of public monies, by way of annual tours, then, we make bold to say such 
charges would never be allowed to be incurred. These charges are 
themselves a veritable object-lesson on which any independent economist 
could hang a most useful and instructive parable......... . Qn our part, there- 
fore, we are not at all rejoiced at this annual grant of Rs. 10,000. It is 
certain to be frittered away on the salary of some unknown and obscure i in- 
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» India’ ion imay-wish:to shower its. new Hie ena: 

tes':-“ The Governmentof India have decided to give an 
ia . 10,00 ‘towards the establishment. of a Chairof Economic 
paige e new professorship is expected to put within the reach of the 
dex ts of fe Calcutta University opportunities for obtaining that practical 


terprise and universal, competition will render 
d more necessary. We are glad the Calcutta University has secured 
for such a purpose. But we fail to see why the claims of 
ikhe other ‘Universities for equal treatment should be ignored by the Supreme 
G “vee ment. The need of a Chair of Economic Science has been long. felt 
ee : this eireddency. and we trust the Government of India. will be impartial 
gr odor to extend their generosity to the other provinces also, ‘though they 
may have the misfortune.of not being near the seat of the Supreme Govern- 
meént.. We hope the Honourable Mr. Gokhale will strongly press the claims 
* of the other Indian provinces upon the attention of the Indian Government 
an his speech on the Indian budget.’’| 


59. “Sir C. Jehangir has added to the illustrious traditions of lite 
family by his magnificent donation of four lakhs 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s for the establishment of a scientific laboratory in 
donation for the promo- Bombay. The Readymoney family has ever distin- | 
tion of scientific knowlédge guished itself above other philanthropic families by its 
in the Bombay Presidency. rincely donations for the establishment of educa- 
Guard (i), nd tional instituti I ny andthe United 
Mar. Eng. cols.; *Rds¢ onal institutions....... gph tee y andthe Unite 
Goftar (35), 22nd Mar,, States millions have been expended upon the up-to- 
Eng. cols. ; Oriental date equipments of splendid laboratories. By their 
_ Review (11), 18th Mar. side our new laboratory would no doubt look a poor 
affair. Buta solid beginning has been made, andthe 
pepple of the Presidency cannot be too orateful to the generous donor for his 
prompt response to the appeal that Sir George Clarke made in his Con- 
‘vocation address. Similar, appeals had been made in the past, but they 
evoked no response. The new University legislation, the disappointment 
of the public over Tata’s long-delayed Research ‘Institute and the ever-present 
consciousnéss that there was not at the head of the University or of the 
Bombay Government any one who could command the implicit respect. and 
confidence of the public by his attainments ‘or by breadth of mind and 
sympathy—all these causes have checked the flow of charity in the direction 
‘of education. But now the outlook has changed to a large extent. The 
scientific and scholarly attainments of His Excellency Sir George Clarke are a 
guarantee that the scheme of founding a scientific laboratory will be carefully 
‘conceived and carried out by a capable and constructive mind. We only 
hope that other millionaries will also come forward to generously assist in the 
accomplishment of what in our judgment will prove a most useful project. 
We further hope that Government will also do their best to help on the 
scheme by a truly liberal contribution, and that provoking red-tape and 
circumlocution will not be allowed to delay its completion until after Sir 
George Clarke’s departure for England.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes t{—“ True 
to the instincts and traditions of his family, Sir Jehangir, than whom there 
is no more devoted patron of learning, has subscribed a princely sum. 
“Bombay is deeply indebted to the Readymoneys for several of its most useful 
educational institutions. To these Sir Jehangir has added another which 
will be always valued as: the most precious heir-loom that the city has 
received from his family.” The Oriental Review writes :—“ Sir Jehangir 
-Cowasji Jehangir has given the magnificent sum of four lakhs of rupees for 
the purpose of founding a Central College of Science. University education 
has not kept pace with the times at least so far as the teaching of Science is 
concerned. Laboratories at the various colleges are but in a poor condition. 
To remedy such a state of things and to facilitate a study of higher Science, a 
College of Science was urgently needed here, where, besides the arts- students 
taking up Science as their optional subject, students reading for the B. Sc. 
degree and medical students also might come in to study Science.......... That 
“this crying want is fulfilled by Sir Cowasji Jehangir testifiesso that broad- 
minded and discriminating charity for which his family is so well known.”’| - 
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60. A correspondent writes to the Railway Times:—‘ Time and 
3 again one sees in the daily papers complaints from 
aveged grievances ofthe clerks and other subordinates in Government service 
pen os fain xattete.. > in India, but it is seldom, if ever, that the subordj- 
Railway Times (15), te running staff on Indian railways give vent 
14th Mar. to their grievances through the medium of the 
press........... Their case is unique and their com- 

plaints are far more deserving of consideration at the hands of their 
employers than are those of the clerks and others........... The salaries 


the subordinate staff get are altogether inadequate and out of all pro- 


portion to the work -they are called upon to do. The minimum time 
for which they are on duty is 8 hours, but they are often particularly 
when running in charge of goods trains, 18 to 20 hours continuously 
in harness....... ... They have no settled homes,:no stated hours for duty, 
no holidays unless on the ‘sick list’ and then they lose mileage. Every 
day in the year is the same—’Xmas, New Year's Day, Good Friday, 
Sundays,—they have to go to work as usual; in fact, when others are having 
holidays, they are harder worked. They are not all provided with accom- 
modation owing to there being an insufficiency of Railway Quarters at many 
stations........ .. Again, such accommodation as is provided is not suffici- 
ONG, sick... The hard work, irregular hours, in many cases insufficient rest, 
no holidays, insufficient and insanitary accommodation, all tend to impair 
the constitution of the staff and this is the main reason why men are 
constantly reported to be sick. The unfortunate staff, too, has not the 
wherewithal to provide the necessary nourishment, as the salaries are insuffi- 
cient to supply the bare necessaries of life—they manage to exist and that 
5M BE cccicen as . Another, and a very just cause for complaint, is the imposition 
of Income-tax on mileage allowances. Itis true the amount of the tax is 
triflinge—only 4 pies in the rupee; however, it is not, to the amount, but 
rather to the principle of the tax that objection is taken. The allowance is, 
strictly speaking, no part of the salary and is, therefore, not liable to be taxed. 
Travelling allowance and mileage or daily allowance of officers and the 
higher paid subordinate Traffic Inspectors are not taxed, nor are similar 
allowances of officers in other departments of the public service. Why then 
should the Guards’ mileage be subjected to the tax? It is a species of travel- 
ling allowance and, as such, Guards have as much right to exemption as the 
others. The railway service is non-pensionable, but as aset-off against this, the 
administration contributes, to the Railway Provident Fund, a sumequal to 
that subscribed by the depositor. Is this sufficient compensation. to the 
employés for the years of hardship and privation they have, compulsorily, 
had to go through before retiring ? ” : 
61. <A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—Some days ago 

I had occasion to go to Wai by the train which 

Alleged use of goods leaves Poona at 10-30 p.m. As usual, goods waggons 
waggons for the convey- were attached to this train for the use of the third 


ae © shied clare pease class passengers. It makes one’s blood boil with 


Maratha Railway rage to see our people being made to travel in goods 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), Waggons. As the Railway Company derives the 


18th Mar. bulk of its revenue from the third class passengers, 
3 | it is its duty to look more to their comforts. All the 
Indian Railway Companies, however, appear to look upon their Indian 
passengers ‘as mere cattle. In all civilised countries, this class of passengers 
are treated with the utmost consideration. Why should it be otherwise 
in India alone? The reason is that we are ignorant of our rights. Our 
leading. men and newspapers should make it a point to bring this high- 
handedness and mismanagement to the notice of Government and to move 
heaven and earth until the state of things is remedied. | 
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eS eity Municipality. - Poona citizens. In the ward elections as well as in 
- "“Mahrdtta (9), 15th Mar. the general elections, wherever there was a keen 


tg “i , ss ws ) 
*62, ‘The triennial elections of the Poona City Municipality were con- 
Sooo. luded yesterday, and the results show unmistakabl 
Result of the triennial AD, i 


Stecs of the P the trend of popular feeling among all sections of the 


. 
‘ “#p cy te 


* 


| contest, the result has invariably been in favour of.the 
popular party........ The results show that the majority among the educated, 
-the monied men as well as the property-holders belong to the popular party. 
This is a fair trial of strength, and the myth that the- democratic creed has 
no. footing in Poona is exploded once for all. Now it remains for Government 
to select their nominees. It is the practice of those Government officials who 
are reponsible for the official nominations to select men who generally differ 
in their views from the members elected by the people. Thus in the corpora- 
tion there are two parties which make any smooth working impossible. To 
make municipal administration efficient, Government must nominate such 
persons as enjoy to a certain extent the confidence of the people........... If 
Government follows such a course in selecting their nominees'to the Poona 
Municipality, we think that its administration will not be a bye-word for 
hopeless incompetence, which it has been for some time past.” 


63. The triennial elections of the Ratnagiri Municipality came off this 
week, and the Government nominations, too, will be 

Suggestion. for the ap- shortly made. As Rao Saheb Shivram Mahadevy 
pointment .of Mr. Apte, Namjoshi. is going to resign the presidentship of 


retired Executive Hn- se ; : 
sien ta Penmident of the the Municipality owing to ill-health, the question of 


: saeaeee the appointment of his successor must shortly come u 
lity. y Pp 
aaitashodhak * : (153), for settlement before the authorities. The Ratnagiri 
15th Mar. Municipality has hitherto enjoyed the honour of 


having a non-official president, and it is proper that 
it should continue to enjoy the privilege as nothing has occurred to justify 
the Municipality being deprived of it. The local water-works being in an 
unsatisfactory condition, the question of their repair is likely shortly to come 
before the Municipality. Ve, therefore, think that an experienced person like 
Rao Bahadur G. K. Apte, retired Executive Engineer, will be the best man 
available to fill the responsible position under the present circumstances. We 
hope that Mr. Maconochie, who possesses an intimate knowledge of this place 
and‘ who is well-known for his liberal views, will see his way to take the above 
suggestion into favourable consideration. | 
64. ‘‘ When are the new election rules to see the light of day is the cry 
of every candidate, councillor and elector. The 
Complaint about the General Elections take place next year, and if the 
. tg hon agg D se ge revised rules are to be made applicable to those 
Kerichi Municipality. elections, they must be sanctioned by Government 
Pheniz (13), 14th Mar. 20d published not later than May or June next at 
the latest, and yet nothing is heard about them. I¢+ 
is universally admitted that the existing rules need a thorough over-hauling in 
the light of recent experience.......... We have cried hoarse over the subject, 
but the authorities concerned seem evidently to have slept over this all- 
“important question. We know that any reform at the hands of bureaucratic 
-Government is too slow and specially so when questions relating to civic rights 
are concerned. Bui in order to arouse Government from their deep slumbers, 
‘we knock at their doors to induce them to give us this much-needed reform 
at the next General Elections. We do not think Mr. Younghusband and 
-Mr. Mules will need another reminder.” 


_ Native States. 


A 65. Many alte lands in this State having suffered chal droit the 
: ravages of locusts, suspension of assessment had 
“Alleged hardships re- hitherto been granted in their case in proportion 
sultingfromstrict recovery to the loss sustained, but it is to be regretted 
a Liab ja «er that from this year stringent measures for recovering 
State meme Pavaniwe the assessment are being adopted everywhere. It 
Shri Sardesdi Vijaya 18 feared that many lands will be declared khalsa in 
(47), 18th Mar. consequence and that the industrious cultivators 
shall have to leave their homes and to betake them- 
selves to other partsofthe country. It is true thatthe marriage of- the Chief’s 
daughter has caused a big hole in the State Treasury, but the -attempts being 
made for replenishing it by wringing money out of the tayats rendered helpless 
by the ravages of locusts will not fail to ultimately injure the interests of the 
State. It is tyranny to recover the assessment on garden lands in spite of the 
total.destruction of their produce through no fault of the owner thereof. It is 
the duty of the State to re-survey and re-classify these lands, as it is injustice 
to recover garden land rates from them under the present circumstances. The 
authorities should adopt such measures'as would be beneficial both to the 
State and to the people. ‘They should obtain full and reliable information in 
this matter from some high officials like the Kamavisdars instead of depending 
upon the village officers’ reports. We earnestly hope that the Political 
Agent will kindly take the suggestions made above into consideration and 
direct the suspension of the present coercive Orders for recovery of assessment 
on garden lands. 


66. Ina contributed article, the Political Bhomiyo writes :—Although 

it is nearly a month anda half since the question 

Alleged necessity of whether any of thé widowed Ranisof thelate Shaikh 
safe-guarding the Mang- of Mangrol was enciente has been decided, it is 
rol State from encroach-  stranoe that the management of the State by Juni- 


ments by Junagadh. 
Political Bhomiyo (87), 
20th Mar. 


gadh is still continued on flimsy pretexts. It is also 


inexplicable why Government have remained silent 


over the matter in spite of the fact that it is their 
usual policy not to allow one State to meddle with the affairs of another 
even though they might stand to each other in the relation in which Juna- 
cadh and Mangrol stand. For a long time past the subjects of the Mangrol 
State have been ventilating their grievances through the public press, and vet 
it is a matter for regret that the attention of Government does not seem to have 
been attracted to this all-important question involving the political relations 
of two States. We, therefore, once more request the Agent to the Governor 
in Kathiawar to see that the rights of the Mangrol State are not encroached 
upon. 

Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


67. ‘‘A crowded meeting of the Poona public was convened at the 


ee 


Account of the public 
meeting at Poona in 
honour of Mr. Bepin 


Onkareshwar temple on Monday the 9th instant to 
give expression to a feeling of joy at the release of 
Shrijut Bepin Chandra Pal from his six months’ 
incarceration for having declined to give evidence in 


Chandra Pal’s release. the Bande Mataram trial........... The meeting was 
Mahrdtta (9), 15th presided over by Mr. S. M. Paranjpe, Editor of the 
Mar. Kdl. Mr. Khadilkar of the Kesari moved the first 


resolution which reflected the feeling of the Poona 
public at the release of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal. The speaker briefly related 
the history of the Bande Mataram trial and condemned the mean attempt made 
by the Bengal Government to convict and sentence one patriotic Bengali on 
the testimony of another.:......... Mr. §: K. Damle in seconding the resolu- 
tion said that Babu Bepin Chandra Pal had the courage of his convictions 
not only in matters of social reform but in those of political reform as well. 
...... If moral courage was needed in the cause of social reform, greater moral 
courage was needed when it was a question of opposing the all-powerful will 
of despotic foreign rulers. Some ‘ honourable’ gentlemen were in the habit of 
using very strong and threatening language 1 in their speeches in the Legisla- 
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if Government; contin: eee ie he ir, ill-advised c sian tai would 
) another Ireland. But. ‘honourable ” ‘eontlmen were valiant 
" Ww her '.Babu.. Bepin 
eland_ in: Be rey thee, glib. orators.of the 
Py 9a Ag , Onn countrymen and: called 
| agitators............ Mr Talvalkar also made 
_ The meeting resolved that a purse be 
3 : Hot Mahardshtra. The President, Mr. 8. M. 
22, brouy ht ‘the proceed . to a. close. with a speech teeming with 
mour ‘and-biting sarcasm, Telegrams embodying the substance of 
ne ras ms passed, were seni to Babu Bepin Chandra Pal as well as to a 
committee of Bengali gentlemen who are REPENS, demonstrations.in honour 
of Mr. Pal at-Caleutta.” 

- . 68. “ The students of the Fergusson College as befits young’ patriots 
| wanted to convene & meeting of their own to, express 

gtioanih of Seon: bet their feelings of joy at. the release of Babu Bepin 
College authorities and the Chandra Pal. They approached the Rector of the 
students in connection College, Professor Bhate, for permission to hold such 
with the desire of the 3%. meeting. Professor Bhate impulsively granted the 


: latter: to hold a meeting permission asked for and the students for a moment 
et in honour of Mr. Bepin felt thankful to him for this ready sympathy with 
ei Chandra. Pal’s release. 


their patriotic feelings. But on second thoughts 
mprretre (2), 15th Mar. Sisleenee Bhate came to the conclusion that he hed 
been rather precipitate in granting permission. So he informed the students 
that instead of a meeting they should have only an academic debate 
: and that he himself would préside on the occasion to regulate it. The 
| students in their guilelessness readily acceded to this. But, far from allowing 
| any debate about Srijut Pal’s patriotic conduct, Professor Bhate himself held 
: : forth on the right methods of political agitation and the virtue of. moderation 
in political propaganda. He went further than this and stigmatised Bepin 
Chandra’s methods as mischievous and detrimental to the advancement of the 
Indian Nation: The students were naturally furious at this Professorial 
af tirade against their own hero. They protested against the gross abuse which 
the self-constituted President of their meéting was showering on the devoted 
head of Bépin Pal.. Professor Bhate somehow struggled through and concluded 
his ill-advised utterance and ordered ‘the assembled students to disperse. 
| ae ' But the young patriots were infuriated at the mean tactics employed to defeat 
tes _ their purpose and they were obdurate and refused to disperse unless some of 
| a : them were allowed to speak in vindication of their revered hero. But the 
. Professor would not allow anybody to speak. He even confessed that he was a 
ae fool in having granted permission to hold the meeting without consulting his 
ae colleagues. But listening to a confession of Professorial folly was not the 
7 |r purpose for which the students had assembled and they emphatically declared 
that they were bent upon having a meeting of their own regardless of the 
consequences which might ensue. Threats of rustication, expulsion and fine 
were held out by the terrified College authorities, but the resident students to a 
man refused. to be terrorised into submission. Finally they held at midnight 
a meeting of their own in the quadrangle of the residential blocks of buildings 
under the presidency of a graduate selected from among themselves and 
passed. resolutions suited to. the occasion. Thus, want of tact, foresight and 
sympathy on the part of. the College authorities led to an unseemly contre- 
temps. The.,moral. of such incidents is that one cannot please two masters, 
Government as well as the people. The Fergusson College depends on 
Government grants as. well as donations and contributions from the people 
and evidently finds it impossible to please both.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Offic of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
; Remenenies, sds ad 26th March 1908. - 
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Report on Hative Papers 


For the Week ending 28th March 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining: whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged dre incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the ; os and what the correct facts are. 
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30 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee ee Weekly eee ees Framji Cawasji Mehta > P&rsi , 58 eee ees 
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22 | Broach Mitra ... ree] Broach ... we ee 
23 | Coronation Advertiser m Ahmedabad te * 
24 | Deshi Mitra om cok Pee os seat) Sew 
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eee eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 43 ece ee eee 
32. | Kathidwar Times coal “a Sane ---| Bi-weekly .«©| M&vji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 
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‘orji Deshi; Pérsi; 55 


a) Rustamji NarsarwAnji 
i; 40. 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
M4nekl4l Amb4rdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 
Umedrém Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


Bhdskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 


Presbyterian ; 34. 
Waiman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 49. 
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(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
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Do. Do. 


Bréhman); 40. 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 36. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar ; 
Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34 
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Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 
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42, 
Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 
man); 28. | , 
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India Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
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rathi Brahman) ; 34. 

~Piget |39. Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
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Ardeshir Dinsha G&ndhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... bbe 


Damji Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Osw4l Bania); 
30 


Nath4l4l Rangildws; Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 
Bania) ; 28. 
Chhot4l4] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 


Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzb4an, M.A.; Parsi; 32. 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibr4him Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali 
Bania); 2 

Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 33 ces 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 
Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; a 


Rewishankear J agjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 
man); 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad Patel ; 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 39. 

Motilal Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdds Pdrekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. 
Rustamwji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ;.59... ve. 


Nizdmkkén Noorkhan Amirkh4n; Muham- 
madan ; 265. 
‘Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - ene 


Hiral4l Vardham&n Shih (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 
26. 


Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Bindu (Das Shrim4li 


.»-| Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basritara ; Hindu| 


Bania) ; 43. 
Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lobéna) ; ; 41 ee. 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... eee 
Kavi Bhagw4nlaliDungershi Pathak «+. oe 
Janakprasad Laboor#m; Hindu (K&nyakubja 
Bréihman); 30. 
Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 
- Brahman) ; 46. 
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Bue sk : (ShenvVi Bradhman) ; 37. 
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% 105 | Arnnodays ba i | Weekly ... be — a Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
x rahman); 25. 
106 | A’rydvart ... ro e| Dbnlia (West} Do. «- «| VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
: Khandesh). Bréhman); 20. | 
107 | Audit cee soc ...| Sholépur ...| Monthly... aaa = Ma Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,000 
rahman) ; 35. 
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a month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 31. 
ma ) 111 | Bhagwa Zenda .. | Wai (Sat@#ra) ...; Monthly... coe "hikes, # Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 500 
seg Bt ¢ : | ralhmMan ) 5 4 
112 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
ck: of 43. | | 
113 | Chandrak4nt oee ...| Chikodi (Bad BA ts ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| 3 gaum). pawen Brahman); 41. 

114 | Chandroday% —_ «| Chipluan (Ratnaé-| Do. ..., ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
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Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 39. 
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120 | Dnydn 3tyar ja ees} Kolha@pur - ie ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ;. Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 850 


! man); 43. 
—\ 191.) Hindu Punch... ...| Thana .. | Do. ... oo) Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 3,100 
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122 | Hindu Vijayé .... ...| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandr#o Balkrishna R4ngnekdr; Hindu 400 
| giri). (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; $2. | 
» 123 | Jagadddarsh vee | Ahmednagar ...) Weekly... ...| Kashinath Bahirfv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
| pawan Bréhman); 64. . 
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a Oaks | Hindu (Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
>. 198 | Kal Sid Pin .:.|Poona ... Me i ...| Shivrém Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,000 
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cas ees] POONA «ove aa es ee .».| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpfwan| 4,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
see pe Do. " @ee ee Do. eee eee Bal Gan adhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 20,000 
7 ; : ) (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
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| Rangnath Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 


R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
_Bréhman); 3¢. 


Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
wat, Brahman) ; 31. | 

P4ndurang B4baji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
‘42. 

DAmodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 29. 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 

Do. do. ose 

Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 35. 

Vishwan4th Gangdram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 26. 


Brahman); 24. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 33. 


Govind Sakhd4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

VAaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 

Nard4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

R4mchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 33. 

Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 


hada Brahman) ; 25. 
Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


Guldbsing Bhagirath ; 
about 56 or 54. 

Trimbak Gurun4th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Shridhar Hari Limaye;* Hindu 
Brdhman) ; 26. ' 

Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingayat); 25. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 


(Chitpawan 


RAmchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 6a, 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman). 

(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P&ndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 

Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brahman); 36. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 22. | 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. ’ 

Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B,A.; Hindu 
(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 

Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 

(1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni «+ cee 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman ~ Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahinan) ; 05. | 

Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman); 43. 

|Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 4l. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Bréhmaa); 34. : 


Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar ; 


Hindu 


A 
(Deshasth Brehman) ; 83, — : 
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Shime-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


Hokim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri); 


Karachi (Sind) ...| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Shikdérpur (Sind). .| Cheléram M4nghirmal; Hicdu (Wadhwa); 43. 


oy : , Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... | Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali _ Bareilywala; 
each ; , Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 


)~ -- — 4%5-| Bombay Punch Bahddur ...|" Do. ..| Weekly o Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Se Sees | Dehlavi; Muhammadan; 53. 
. Deccan Review ... Do. Monthly Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 


(North Indian) ; 32. 
Guru Ghantal Punch Weekly ... 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... ‘s .| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 


Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
Moulina Punch ,,. Muhammad Yusuf 


Mufid-e-Rosgar ... Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
: Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér Daily Hekim Mahomed Abdol Hamid; Farrukh 
? Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


Gusara'rt anp Hinpt. 
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Jain vie Weekly «. Bhdégubhéi JF atechand . Kéxbhéxi ; Hindu 
(Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
Jain Mitra eee eee Fortnightly .| Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (J ain); 38, 
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Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika... e+| Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly oer Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| : pur). Brahman) ; 35. 


a 


Notes—-A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report’ under different heads which are _— 
= italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif ord) is the last letter of a word, 


...\ the aceent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
‘strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be “absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
to Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the. 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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\Where Published, 
| | 
erin sel oceatibilebcagisacas bits dction neath : cna ERED EE Pema eve SS | Beh 
~ | | | 
| Enetisa, PorTug@urseE | | 
| AXD CONCANIM. | | 
61a Popular Jorma’... «| Bombay ...| Monthly ee bad | 
| GUJARATI. a | . 
} e 
65a | Bharat Vijaya... .. | Baroda » | Weekly -»| Jivanial a Hindu (Audich Tolakia} §00 
, Brahman) ; 
. 
734 | Gurjar Kesari oe. — «| Bombay --| Do. +“. eoeees oe 
73n | Hind Swaiajya eee ees Do. ee Do. ee cesses coe 
94a | Swadesh Mitra. .-»| Karachi... | Do. - ss.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 s+| 600 
URpv. : 
178a | Jam-i-Jahannuma .. | Jalgaon (East; Weekly es| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
| h handesh). Mubammadan. 
7 4 . 


N.B.—(a) Nes, 132, 189 & 149 have ceased to be published temporarily. 
(h) The editor of No. 109 is a Chitpdvan Brdhman. His age is 82. The circulation of the paper is 1,000. 
{c) The present circulation of No. 118 is 460. 
(d) The editor of No. 99 is K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 25; its present circulation is 550. 
(e) The editor of No. 10 is No. 2, in the column of the name of editors, only ; its present circulation is 650 
(f) The present circulation of No. 102 is 250. 
(g) The present circulation of No. 60 is 415. | b 
. (4) The pre ent circulation «f No. 104 is 350. 
(¢) Nos. 62, 70, 76, 94, 95, 174, 176, 179 & 180 have ceased to be published. 
(7) The editor of No. 36 is No. lonly. . 
(&) No. 152 is now published at Hubli (Dh&rwér). 
(7) No. 169 is now published at Kolhapur. 
(m) No. 64 has not keen published sizce December last. 
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tek eae obra reais _Polities andthe 2 Public Administration. RN ORS a 
1. “Although the bullatine issued off and on abot the Premier's health have | a 
been s}stematically worded in an optimistics train, yet Bit 
| The Premier's ill-health. yesterday's cable is more‘ than disconcerting.......... UES ea a 
9 sh Mad tae, a Without the least discourtesy to the Premier, we U1 an 
Parsi (33) O08} Mar. cannot help saying that India has had very little ae 
i HSS ee 
: Eng. rola. to do with the leader of the Liberal party. For us ae 


the Cabinet only spells ‘Mr. Morley.’ Under these _ 8 eae 
circumstances, whatever changes might ‘come about in the Cabinet owing by 
to the Premier’s serious and prolonged indisposition, it is not likely that India 
will be affected either for better or for worse. In fact, the traditions of . 
British Cabinets have come under a total eclipse since the great Gladstone 
passed off........... There can be but one Gladstone in a century, and now 
that insipid mediocrity is holding a revel in the ranks of both the Liberals and 
Conservatives, we had better bid good-bye to the hope of seeing any Premier Se 
_ gifted and powerful enough to question or control his lieutenants. This has 
been the secret of Mr. Morley’s headlong policy—there was no Gladstone to 
curb it. Had there been one, the last two years would have unfolded quite 
another tale. But hoping for a Titan like the Master of Hawarden Castle is 
like hoping for Mr. Morley’s famous ‘Moon.’ And so let us prepare for Mr. 
Asquith as a Premier im posse and continue to accept the biographer of : 
Gladstone as the sole autocrat of the India Office. As for Sir Henry, we | 
sincerely sympathise with him in his lingering indisposition and hope he | 
will yet be spared for long, if not to buckle on afresh the armour he has been 
obliged to lay aside, at least to prop up his party with his counsel from 
a bed of serene repose.” [The Pdrsz writes :—“ Politicians of all grades will | 
regret the continued illness which keeps Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
away from his duties and gives the gravest anxiety to his immediate | 
ITIONGS.... 00000. Though not a brilliant man, he has in the course of the past | | 
two years accomplished a feat by means of his unfailing cheeriness and. 
easy tact which few of the most gifted could have achieved—he has kept 
from disruption a large party of which the different sections agree but faintly 
and often disagree very emphatically. His Government has, in spite of its 
failures and failings, done good work, and it is to be hoped that Sir Henry 
will soon return to defer a disruption which will be welcome enough when 
the time is ripe for it, but which at present, in the absence of other possible | 
leaders and- of definite political programmes, might be disastrous.’’] 


Ze Time was when the advent of Viceroys and Governors in India 
created high hopes in the minds of the people. But 
“istimate of Lord since the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon the Indian ) 
Minto’s administration. _ public have been on their guard against being car- | 
——_ (25), 22nd vied away by deluding hopes. Consequently when 
, Lord Minto landed on these shores they expressed 
neither joy nor sorrow at the event. Having heard that ord Minto had hada 
brilliant career in Canada they had vaguely hoped that he Would prove an admi- 
rable ruler and would evolve order out of the chaos prevailing in the country ; 
but it was decided to judge him by his acts only. And now at the end of two 
years of his rule ‘we find that it is not likely for him to win public applause. 
Before the advent of Lord’Minto the whole of Bengal was convulsed ; instead z 
of pacifying it, we know, as a matter of fact, that his Government resorted to 3 a. 
repressive Measures which threw both East and West Bengal into a state of % 
chronic disorder. The unrest spread to -the Punjab, the province most ag 
loyal te the British Government. But even after their recent experiences-in om 
this province complaints are still being heard that the European officers are a 
oppressing the settlers in the Canal colonies. Frontier disturbances have not ae 
been obviated: the Zakka Khel expedition, on which 12 lakhs of rupees have a 
| been wasted, has opened the way for fresh disturbances. The efforts of the a 
Indians for their regeneration are stigmatised as sedition and everywhere a 
endeavours are being made torepress them. Editors of newspapers in Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, Bombay and the Punjab have been punished without 
any reason; and only a few days ago serious riots took place at Tinne- 
velly and Tuticorin in the Madras Presidency. In Sind the Police have 


 Tife a rn of the sabjobte : ablic 

regenera ge of indie and the curtailment of her 

niries are looked: upon as sedition-momgers. An 

yr “to suppress political meetings and to make the 

m What froit. have the labours of the Police Commission 

y thie that in Mymensing and Backergunj looting has beén going 

he. very. noses - of the Police and the people have been harassed 

id anoyed that.in a city like Calcutta anarchy has prevailed in broad 
yht, and no proper inquiry has been made in the matter. To crown all, 

| finto, to satisfy the demands of‘the public for reforms in the adm inistra- 

ton, ha Seong Sommer his scheme of Advisory- Councils, which are to be made 

up of those figure-heads, the ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates. Allthis has 

produced such a reaction in the minds of the people that they are wondering 

what sudden change has come over British rule in India, once famous. for 

its justice, and for its anxious interest in the welfare and progress of its 

subjects, At present the political atmosphere of India.is surcharged with 

: elaments of sedition, revenge and jealousy. Is it not the duty of the 
authorities to check their growth ‘and restore quiet to the country? When we 

muse.over this aspect ‘of Lord Minto’s career we deplore that the high hopes 

built upon him a have been disappointed. 


ee It is ea , well- known fact that Government are loath to admit the 


v necessity of initiating a public famine fund, for that 
ia Wiseese’s speech at would be tantamount to acknowledging their inability 
the public meeting held at to face the situation. But when the crisis becomes 


general tkinine relief fun , calamity, then even prestige has to give way, and 


the powers that be are compelled to appeal to 
FB, hg P ange i public benevolence. ‘The fact that Lord Minto has 

at last inaugurated a relief fund indicates that the 
shadow of the present famine on various provinces of India is blacker 
than is generally believed........... The whole picture is harrowing to 
a degree........... The reason of this is the unprecedentedly high range 
of the prices of food-grains. ‘T’his means that not only the lowest strata 
of society, but even the usually well-to-do middle classes have been sorely 
affected this year An appeal tc private bene-volence was inevit- 
able, and- we are glad Lord Minto bas made such an appeal without 
much ado.......... But we must controvert one of the propositions 
laid down by Lord Minto.: Qn the side of the people it has always 
been advanced that famine relief is a duty solely obligatory on Govern- 
ment, and that they should not appeal to private benevolence for the 
well-to-do are themselves affected in years of distress. To meet this 
argument Lord Minto puts forth the following plea: ‘Iam afraid I cannot 
agree in spending the money of the Indian tax-payer on famine relief: 
Government must justice to the tax-payer act on certain funda- 
mental, and in accordance with certain recognised, rules.’ We cannot for the 
life of us understand’on what economic grounds this argument is based. 
Who is the tax-payer? Who is the man that has come under the grip of 
famine ? Are they not children of the same soil, subjects of the same sovereign ? 
We have not the least hesitation in saying that the tax-payer would ‘not 
grudge anything that is spent on famine relief. But the truth is that it: is 
not the tax-payer’s money. ” was, once upon a time, before it found its way 
into the Government coffer Once there, it becomes the. sole and absoluic 
property of the ruling buresneracy. And this explains why His Excellency 
the Viceroy cannot ‘agree in spending the money of the Indian tax-payer.on 
famine relief’ ? Gigantic railway schemes, both strategic and otherwise, are 
always in hand, the frontiers have to be eternally advanced and fortified, 
additions must be made to the British forces in India—with all these irons in 
the bureaucratic fire, is it any wonder that Government are unable single- 
handed to avert, the ravages of famine and have to supplicate’ private 
benevolence and charity? May we humbly take the liberty’ of asking the 
Government of India and Lord Minto as to what has become of the famous 
Famine Insurance Fund of Lord Lytton’s time, in the name of: whieh the 
iniquitous Salt Tax was enhanced in 1880? Are we to look for it on the 
‘North-Western ‘Frontier i in the midst of the fortifications there ?” 


soe | ite o 

#4, “ At a meeting held in Calcutta, His Excellency the Viceroy madea 
pathetic appeal for help to the famine-stricken. The 

Rast Goftdr (35), 29th terrible facts have not been suppressed, and His 


Mar., Eng. cols. Excellency feels bound to appeal to private charity 


without which the State cannot grapple with the 


situation. To the philanthropic public, no other object of charity can appeal 


so earnestly. The fund with which His Majesty the King’s name is associated 
should command all the financial aid which the country can give.......... If 
private associations are established and honest-and respectable agents employed 
to raise subscriptions, the accumulations received from this source would form 
an important nucleus of the funds that have been opened. A large portion of 
the semi-educated and illiterate people, who have no access to newspapers, 
can be enlightened by means of circulars and open-air speeches, for which the 
services of itinerant speakers may be employed.......... His Excellency the 
Viceroy and other high officials of Calcutta have set an example which needs 
to be followed by well-to-do classes all over the country.” 


9. Lord Minto declares ‘on behalf of the Indian tax-payer’ that no 
“3 famine-stricken persons will be granted relief unless 
Kesari (128), 24th Mar.; they apply for it and are willing to work according 
Arunodaya (105), 22nd +> their physical strength and that itis the duty 
Mar.; Dharwar Vritta ‘Gg .t. aah botaiv > th ' q 
(118), 23rd March.; Hind ©! Government to adhere s ricly to these two princi 
Vijaya (59), 25th Mar. ples in his interest. Now we admit that His 
Excellency’s solicitude for the Indian tax-payer is 
very great, but His Excellency seems to have apparently forgotten that the 
Indian tax-payer, who is such a favourite of his, and the person resorting to 
famine relief works for earning a living is one and the same. The fact is that 
in the present case, solicitude for the interests of the Indian tax-payer has been 
made to serve as a Cloak to hide the stinginess of Government. How is it 
that the thrifty and industrious Indian agriculturist, though cultivating 
exceedingly fertile land, cannot save money enough to support him and his 
family for one year? Why donot Government adopt measures calculated to 
enable him to lay by some savings, instead of rousing themselves into activity 
when a famine actually overtakes the land? Why should Government send 
the hat round, when a tax was actually imposed on the people of the country 
specially for creating a famine fund and promises were held out that it would 
be utilised for famine purposes alone? ‘The only answer to these questions 
is that while the British Government is alien and mighty, and ever alive 
to its own interests, the Indian rayat is utterly helpless, ignorant and careless 
of his own affairs. [The Arunodaya writes :--His Majesty the King-Emperor 
having become the patron of Lord Minto’s famine relief fund, it was His 
Majesty’s duty to contribute to it a substantial amount, but he does not appear 
to have done so. Moreover, looking to the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled, Government ought to provide the whole of the money re- 
quired for famine relief and not turn to the tax-payers for help. Why 


should the people honour one as their sovereign who does not possess the 


resources wherewith to save their lives in time of famine, or possessing them 
does not wish to utilise the same for that purpose, and how can such a ruler 
create a feeling of loyalty in the minds of his subjects? The Dhdrwdr Vritta 
says:—This mode of raising money from the people in aid of famine relief 
is quite new to the Hindus. Government considers itself powerful enough 
to levy taxes from the people and to spend crores on military expeditions, but 
when the question of saving the lives of famine-stricken subjects comes 
to the fore, it is not ashamed to send the hat round like a beggar. Such 
practices were unknown to the Hindu rulers who considered it their duty 
to sacrifice their all for the sake of saving the lives of their subjects. The 
Hind Vijaya regards the inauguration of the famine relief fund by Lord Minto 
at Calcutta as an indirect attempt to detract Lala Lajpatrai from his efforts to 
relieve the famine-strickenin the United Provinces and elsewhere. It further 
insinuates that His Excellency’s speech was meant to divert public attention 
from Lala Lajpatrai’s utterances which tended to infuse the spirit of 
patriotism into the minds of the Indians. It remarks that unless Government 


themselves first give up their greed for money there is little likelihood of such — 


appeals to the people being heartily responded to.| 
con 2615—4 
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go Pome * ‘The first of his 

quer sd to the assessment of the’ Income- 
peg One rainy ‘Contral: ‘Provinces........... Mr. Chit-- 
“navis called attention to the existing dissatisfac- 


it ~ tion with the operations of the taxing department, 
mm a with ‘no: Aidideiredosent from the Finance’ Minister. The'pretext 
med for thé continuance of the annual system is that the former triennial 

Ve tinoqually y on the persons taxed. It would have been some consolation to 

one Government had adduced some proof in support of their allegation. 
F Gehtrninent appropriation accounts for 1906-07 would show that the 
Heike receipts for the Central Provinces rose in the year by Rs. 20,000, 
so that it oul seem that it is not sympathy for the sufferers from 
tinequal taxation, but the chance ‘of getting more money out of the 
assessees that has led Government to adopt the change His other 
réquest to Government to raise the taxable minimum to Rs. 2,000 also 
deserved a better fate. We see no reason why we in India should have the 
limit fixed at Rs. 1,000, while in England it is, as we understand it, twice 
as high.......... In ‘regard to the wider question raised by Mr. Chitnavis of pro- 
hibiting exports of food-grains the position of Government as explained by the 
Home Member was unassailable. As early as 1873, Government arrived at 
the conclusion that nothing would justify a recourse to such a measure, 
unless it were a certainty or a reasonable probability that exports of food 
would so exhaust the resources of India as to render them incapable 
of affording the supplies which may be required for famine-stricken 
districts. Subsequent experience has confirmed the view In all 
famine years the exports of food-grains to foreign countries have been 
materially reduced. Even in the present year the exports of wheat have 
dwindled to an insignificant figure. It has also to be borne in mind that any 
permanent prohibition of exports of food-grains would greatly injure the 
agricultural population, and eventually affect the receipts of land revenue. 
.seeseeee The question why prices have risen so high is worthy ofa full 
investigation. The substitution of oil-seeds, cotton and jute for food-grains 
over extensive areas is probably one of the causes, and the dishonest 1 rupee 
created by the artificial legislation of 1893 accounts for the absence of 
means among the people for buying dear food. The question is receiving the 
attention of the Government of India, and let us hope that a committee may 
soon be appointed to investigate the whole problem.” 


7. “The Honourable Mr. Baker has so often and so successively been 
congratulated on his budgets that one would have 
ocr egy for 1906-09. thought he had established a prescriptive right to 
ian Spectator (5), ie page ee 

28th Mar. such annual felicitations. Unfortunately the famine 
has made it impossible this year to announce a 

remission of taxation, or even some costly scheme of administrative reform. 
He may now be congratulated on the reforms introduced by him in the 
system of keeping accounts .... The most important of the changes 
introduced is the exclusion of the transactions of District Boards and certain 
other local funds from the Imperial Budget.......... The financial decen- 
tralisation on paper does not mean any relaxation of the Government control 
over the Local Boards. Some advantages, however, may accrue to 
the Local’Boards from the new reform. Under the old system it appears 
that these bodies had to frame their budgets at a much earlier date than they 
might elect for their own purposes; it deprived them, says Mr. Baker, of the 
freedom of re-appropriation enjoyed by Municipalities ; and it forced them to 
adopt the Imperial system of classification. They are now likely to enjoy 
more freedom. ‘The effect of the reduction of taxation in former years would 
be an interesting study. It is under Salt that this effect is particularly 
observable........... It is well-known that Mr. Baker is unwilling to abolish 
the salt-tax altogether. Mr. Morley, who is personally inclined in favour of 
that radical measure, has bowed .to the superior authority of the Finance 
Member of the Government of In ia. In these circumstances Mr. Baker 


Th e& 


ee 


evidently feels the delicacy of his position and the necessity. of a. defence. 
In his Financial Statement this year he points out that a revenue: from salt 
in some form or other is a feature of the fiscal system of not'.a few of the 
leading countries of Europe, such as France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy 
and the .Netherlands. Englishmen, however, do not seem to admire the 
Continental system : we quoted recently the remarks of an English lady on 
the taxation of salt in Italy. However, it is something to be bad in gyod 
company : it is better than a unique reputation for oppression, or even erring 
in the company of Oriental government.” | 


8. “ The Honourable Mr. Baker has presented the Budget this year under 
: the shadow of a disastrous famine. We must say 
that the oft-recurring famines are due to the narrow 
_ Oriental Review (11), and short-sighted spirit which underlies the revenue 
25th Mar. and taxation policy of the Government of India. 
: They are more or less the famines of money, that is, 
of the spending power of the people, than of grain, for this we can have even 
now in great quantities.. Unless and until Government see their way to 
introduce a revenue policy fixing a permanent assessment, do away with taxa- 
tion on such prime necessaries of life like salt and devote their attention to 
the improvement of the agricultural condition of the country, the recurrence 
of such famines will not be stopped. All that can be done now is to make 
large takavi advances and to grant -remissions of the land revenue— 
both of which the Government of India are pleased to do to the tune of a 
total value of more than 3 crores of rupees. No reduction in taxation is 
announced.......... But there is a welcome increase in the grant towards 
Police, Medical and Educational charges.......... Plague has devastated 
innumerable villages because of the want of sanitation. It is, therefore, well 
that Government intend to spend 30 lakhs of rupees on sanitary measures....... 
All lovers of genuine social reform among the nations of the world will be 
glad to learn of the resolution of the Government of India to help the Chinese 
Government in stamping out the vice of opium-smoking at a huge loss to the 
Indian Exchequer........ This sacrifice shows the Indian Government in a 
light which is not unfortunately generally familiar. ” 


*9. “The financial narrative for the current official year unfolded on 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30) the 20th instant by the Chancellor of the Indian 
PRR sag g. cols ’ Exchequer is neither bright nor cheering...... The 
oe grim spectre of famine has again been stalking in 
the land.......... Though its intensity may not be so severe as that of the 
visitation at the close of the last century, it cannot be denied that its after 
effects will further sap the vitality of the people.......... These periodical 
visits, fitful as they are, tell us plainly that the natural climatic phenomena 
are undergoing some material change. But it is a matter of profound grief 
that Government still remains reluctant to investigate into the causes of the 
too frequent famines which are now overtaking the land. But climatic 
causes apart, there seems to be even a greater reluctance to inquire into the 
economic causes. This time the dearness of food-grains has added not a little 
to the ordinary conditions of. famine distress. Though the Finance Minister 
has referred in his introductory remarks to the prevailing enhancement of prices 
of food-grains, we have searched and searched in vain for a single expression as to 
what may be its cause or Gauses......... . It is necessary to investigate 
whether the excessive coinage of silver which has been incessantly going on 
in the country since 1900 has had or has had not the effect of sending up 
prices. Is it or is it not the case that the country is now fully feeling the 
consequences of the dishonest Rupee ?.......... It was much to be wished that 
the Finance Minister had enlightened the public with his own clear views on 
the point. It is all well to express deep sympathy with the starving and 
the hungry and to congratulate Government on.their admirable system of 
famine relief evolved after the costly and lamentable experience of the past; 
but of what practical use is such barren sympathy in words. This kind of 
sympathy begins and ends in the Council Chamber........... So long as there 
is a sufficiency of the tax-payers’ moneys to carry on the adniinistration what 
does it matter whether the condition of the masses is better or worse? What 
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aly stave off the evil os of inquiry into the causes of 


: inative cy and romancists? On our part we are 
“shocked at this culpable indifference of the State to the economic con- 
aition | of the people. We at least are no sharers of its glowing optimism and 
‘no believers in its increasing prosperity on the superficial basis of foreign 
rade and other equally superficial statements which the moment they are 
afefully analysed by the -scientific and economic expert begin to crumble 
away. But a truce to these mournful reflections! With a government of hum- 
drum mediocrities and lip sympathy we cannot but expect-a humdrum budget 
full of conventional arithmetic and conventional platitudes. For the sixth 
time since 1868 we find that a further ‘improvement’ is made in the 
presentation of accounts!.......... The railway accounts have been the theme 
of the changes which the Imperial ledger-keepers have been able to accom- 
plish. And wonderful changes are they indeed indicating the high water- 
mark of arithmetical jugglery. When such prodigies are performed in the 
manner of the presentation of the annual accounts, how may we express our 
admiration for and gratitude to the geniuses who have been instrumental 
in achieving them!...... We at least have grown sick of hearing periodi- 
cally of these improvements during the last 40 years, without being wiser by 
a feather’s weight. Will any one have the courage to aver that even after 
the improvements now made on the debit and credit side of railway accounts. 
the public will ever be able to say that our railways are ‘paying’ and, whether 
they are the ‘magnificent’ assets against the public debt contracted on their 
account? It.is indeed most grievous to notice how the dust is thrown in the 
eyes of the man in the street to make him understand railway accounts. 
easily. They make him swallow camels of finance while straining attiny gnats 
which are of no consequence. While immense figures represented by crores are 
allowed to maintain sphinx-like silence. here are our imperial book-keepers 
disporting themselves with forms!...... The true history of Indian railway 
finance during the last fifty years has yet to be written. Whether it will be 
written at all is problematical. But when written, it is certain to be a revelation 
and form a most dismal page in the economical history of British Administra- 
tion. The balance of economic benefits and economic ruin wrought on 
the population by means of railways for the sake of the alien exploiters will 
have to be struck, but we need not say on which side it will lean. Lastly, 
what about irrigation works? They mourn over a famine year and talk of 
takavi advances (a mere fleabite yet in proportion to the real necessity of 
the impecunious ryots) and suspensions and remissions of revenue and the 
rest of the financial cant.......... But what have they to say regarding the 
construction of mew irigation works which, whenever completed, would 
reduce to the irreducible minimum all the distress and horrors arsing from 
famines ? When they glibly and gladsomely talk of spending 15 crores on 
railways even ina year of famine, what have they to show by way of larger 
capital expenditure on Irrigation works? Next to nothing! What then has 
become of that State Resolution on the report of the Irrigation Commission ? 
Were we not told that the 44 crores worth of Irrigation projects will be 
completed in 20 years? How much of these 44 crores worth of les aay 
have been put into execution since the date of that magniloquent Resolution ? 
They can light-heartedly afford to spend 15 crores in a single year, but. 
they cannot afford even one-third of that expenditure on ierigasion WOLKE.» 0... 
But thisis the way the country is administered financially!.......... The 
works which demand immediate prosecution, within the shortest space of 
time, and which are besides certain to pay, are culpably ‘neglected while 
works of which there is no immediate necessity or pressing demand are vigo- 
rously pushed on, although it is Known that it is extremely problematical. 
But the pushing on of rallweys at breathless pace ‘with millions of 


- arrangements for the protection of people living in huts and camps. Even 


tangible proof of our sympathy in the form. of some special assistance from 
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heavy in this country, and no organised measures have so far.been taken to 
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annual¢capital outlay is the ‘White Man’s Burden’. It is bound 
to be taken up by the White Brahmins of the administration. Irrigation 

works are the Black Man’s Burden. They can wait indefinitely....... With 
such wisdom, such solicitude, and such abiding ‘ sympathy ’ is the country 
governed ! And yet they sing Hosannas as each revolving year comes round 
5 ~ Imperial juggler in finance shuffles his box and presents his abra- 
cadabras !”’ 


*10. “The present budget may -fitly be desceibed as a famine budget, 

pets although itis not so gloomy as the one that Sir 
Fy J Eng. Ae >), 29th James Westland or Mr. Clinton Dawkins had to lay 

before the country in the years of the last two famines. 
The surplus of more than 85 lakhs is based upon the expectation that the en- 
suing monsoon would be of a normal character........ The comparatively satis- 
factory results which Government are able to show in the Financial Statement 
are, it is claimed, due to the efficiency of their machinery for combating 
distress, to their liberality in granting takavi Ioans and suspensions and 
remissions of revenue with promptitude, and to the greater resisting powers 
of the people. Those who are in intimate touch with the masses of the 
population have not discovered any signs of any. such power of resistance. 
We think this discovery is of a mythical character, though it might be 
serviceable for misleading the British public. The so-calked increased power 
of resistance is itself partly explained by the grants of tatavi and the timely 
suspensions and remissions of revenue and is to a large extent only another 
name for the wonderful patience which has invariably characterised the 
Indian people even in the midst of such terrible misfortunes as devastating 
plague and widespread famines. With famine prevailing over a large area, 
it was a foregone conclusion. that Government would not undertake any 
programme of. expensive reforms or be disposed to relieve the taxpayer of 
any portion of his burden....... The only measures which Government 
have felt themselves justified in undertaking relate to the organisation of the 
Police and the improvement of the sanitary condition of the people. They 
have provided a sum of 12 lakhs per annum for the further prosecution 
of Police reform. Of this, this Presidency gets 44 lakhs, and it remains to be 
seen how the local Government propose to utilise this allotment. Complaints, 
loud and bitter, have been made at Karachi and elsewhere about the inefficiency 
and insufficiency of the Police. In the Presidency proper the plague-stricken 
districts have Tikewise suffered owing to the inadequacy of the Police 


in the suburbs of Bombay similar complaints are being heard....... ... “We 
entirely refuse to believe that Government cannot devise temporary means 
for the protection of the suburbs during the plague season. What is wanted 
is not plentiful lip-sympathy, but sympathy of a practical character at a time 
when it is sorely needed.......... We are glad the Supreme Government have 
at last awakened to the supreme necessity of improving the sanitary condi- 
tions in which the people live....... The problem is not one of sanitation at 
bottom. It has economic and educational aspects of primary importance. 
Even in normal conditions the mortality due to fevers of all kinds is very 


remove the conditions which breed a variety of fevers. Most of ‘our Munici- 
pal Boards in the mofussil have become more or less bankrupt owing to the 
almost ruinous financial burden that has been thrown upon them by the 
plague policy adopted by Government. Villages are left to take care of 
themselves....... “It will be politic,’ says the Finance Member, ‘to give a 


Imperial funds.’......... We do not know what the special measures are 
with reference to which Government propose to render special assistance. 
Apart from expenditure of this special but temporary character, Government 
have at last recognised the necessity of reforming the sanitary arrangements 
of the larger towns and realised that there is room for almost un- 
limited outlay in this direction. We are glad to learn that the local 
Governments have pressed upon the Imperial Government the necessity of 
rendering financial assistance to the larger towns. The sum - allotted to this 
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‘4 Spikes the’ Cleans will be papeaied 
‘Your, ‘i pete n seg vement in the present deplorable state of things may 
1a a om yedted in the course of -the next twenty-five years, provided 
lowed up, as often happens, by inctements in the salaries 
5 without any paaynate.s return to the people.” 


1” “The Financia statement for 1908- 09 is too colourless a document 
tocall forth many remarks. Famine has encroached 
es (44), upon all the available surplus, and retrenchment and 
eS bath ana Soi Mar., Eng. economy is the order of the day. It is, however, 
MG OG coi ts : a matter of gratification that the situation has been 
RN ae | met in a perfectly satisfactory manner without any 
A aa 4 ddtirt to fresh taxation........... The Budget Statement, this year, makes some 
important changes in the method of representing the figures and bc te 
Ge the accounts on which we have ‘to congratulate Government........:. As a 
as further improvement we-should like to have all figures stated either | 
a ‘4m rupees or in pounds. “Secondly, we should like to have the figures so arranged 
) as to show at a glance the Imperial revenue and expenditure, and the local 
revenue and expenditure of all the provinces taken together. Lastly in regard 
to the figures under investment, income and expenditure, and the estimated 
profits on Railways, Irrigation and other productive works, we should like 

; to have annual statements of the net losses incurred in previous years ’ 
- wseeseeee [The paper then goes on to make a detailed analysis of the various 
a : figures in the Statement. In a subsequent issue the paper, continuing its 
comments on the Budget, welcomes the provision of Rs. 30 lakhs for plague 
operations, but remarks:—| “It is an extremely miserable dole, since the 
object for which the sum is set apart isthe improvement of the general sanitary 
| condition of the country.” [Writing on Military expenditure the paper 
observes :—] “ Even the small reduction, meaning as it does something more 
than an arrest of an increase, is insignificant. Have the incessant criticisms 
on the bloated expenditure under. Military charges after all succeeded in 
touching the conscience of the fire-eating jingoes? Let us note, however, 
that the reduction achieved is due to the Haldane policy of minor economies 
here and there, and not to any change of general policy.’ [In concluding its 
remarks the paper rejoices that Government should co-operate with China in 
her crusade: against the abuse of opizm by agreeing to restrict the export of 
Indian opium to that country ; but it regrets that, although*lrrigation works 
yield higher profits than Railways, the outlay on the latter should be ten 

times as much as that on the former. | 


12, We are glad to note that owing to the liberal policy adopted by 
Government for the protection of the agriculturists 
Gujardti (25), 22nq and the famine-stricken, the effects of famine have not, 
Mar. this year been so dire as in the past. We cannot, 
however, refrain from saying that Government have 
up to this. time been very backward in taking those measures which would 
have the effect of permanently raising the ryots ‘above the need of State help. 
: Government, by their policy of over-taxation, and by allowing them to remain -- 
in ignorance and consequently incapable of taking care of ‘themselves, have 
reduced the agriculturist and the labourer to a condition, which is a disgrace 
_ to a civilised Government. It is argued on behalf of Government that 
famines are due to failure of rain and that the latter is a matter beyond 
their control. But even granting this, it cannot be denied that Government 
are under an obligation so to reform the administration of the country as 
to place the nation in a condition to face such bad years. Really speaking, the 
several famines of the last decade have been famines of money and not grain- 
famines. The railway, the telegraph and steam navigation have brought the 
various parts of the world so close to one another that grain can very easily be 
‘transported from one country to:another, provided people have the wherewithal 
to pay for it. Government, therefore, ought to direct their attention to the 
ees increasing poverty of the masses. (Elsewhere the paper writes :—The Anglo- 
e. Russian Convention had led Indians to believe that there would be some 
>  ... reduction in the Military expenditure. But we are now definitely told that no 
reduction is going to be made.] 
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13. The. Government of India intend to raise a loan of 75 lakhs of rupees 


Bombay Samdchdr (66) in England during the current year. Compared 


25th Mar. with previous years this amount looks very small, 


but the explanation of this is to-be found in the fact 


that. only last January, they hgd floated a loan of 73 crores of rupees in 


England of which 1,11,90,000 rupees will be coming in in the course of the 
current year. This new loan was not includéd in last year’s Budget Estimates, 
but was in addition to that of 4; crores sanctioned therein. In regard to both 
these loans India has been treated with great unfairness. Owing to the 
tightness of the money market in England at the time, the Secretary of State 
had to raise the loan at 33 per cent. interest instead of the usual rate of 
3 per cent., and that too not at par but at a discount of 13 per cent. The 
reason usually advanced for raising loans in England and not in India is the 
low rate of interest prevalent there; but this reason cannot be urged inthe 
case of the loans under consideration. From past experience, we cannot 
be sure that further loans will not be raised; and the time has arrived 
when we should strongly insist upon tenders for these loans being. called 
for in India, and. the benefit of the higher rate of interest given her. 
Another ground advanced by Government for raising the loans in England 
is that they had been raised for purchasing stores required for Railway 
construction from English firms. It is now high time that Government 
should alter their system of procuring stores, and insist on tenders 
being made in rupee currency and to accept the tenders of those firms only 
who would undertake to manufacture the goods in India. This course would 
also remove the standing complaint that the stores required are not 
supplied in time and would insure titat they would be of a quality 
adapted to Indian conditions. ‘The public would not complain even though 
this course were to entail some additional expenditure, which would be more 
than compensated for by the increase in the country’s prosperity. It would 
also inthe long run benefitthe Government exchequer. Government are to be 
congratulated on the proposed curtailment of the area of opium cultivation 
and on the export of opium to China. The loss of the large revenue from this 
source will induce them to foster other industries with a view to having at 
command fresh sources of income. 


— “ It is a very common- place Budget that Mr. Baker has ‘presented 

| to the Imperial Council this year. Accustomed to 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), forecasts of fat surpluses and still more to substantial 
23rd Mar., Eng. cols.; yemissions of taxation, in recent years, the people 
ot | Come png rh are bound to think little of a Budget that provides 
Mar, Eng. cols. $ Phenix 20 Sensational items. The most prominent feature 
(13), 25th Mar. of this Budget is that the country will be barely 
able to keep its head above water during the next 

twelve months........... The other points to be noted are the grants made for 
Sanitation, Education and Police reform. The need of putting the Sanitary 
Department on a better footing, in both urban and rural areas, has become 
long. since pressing; and the ‘Government of India will surely not be deemed 
extravagant in its educational policy for the few extra lakhs it gives for the 
purpose.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn, writes:—The remarks of the Honourable 
Mr. Baker lead us to the painful conclusion that Government are not prepared 
even under favourable circumstances to abolish the salt tax altogether. This 
attitude is inconsistent with Mr. Morley’s avowal in Parliament of his desire 
to abolish the tax altogether. The ground an which Government seem to 
base their verdict in favour of the retention of the impost is that even in 
some enlightened European countries salt is taxed, and that too at com- 
paratively higher rates than in India. But we must point out that in 
comparison with European countries India is so poor that the analogy cannot 
hold. The Parsi writes :—‘‘ The budget presented by the Honourable Mr. Baker 
last week contains nothing very exciting........... The only new grant is the 
microscopic one for Sanitation.......... Some regret is now expressed at 
the sacrifice of opium revenue. £200,000 would have been very useful at the 
present juncture, and there is always the lingering doubt as to whether. its 
sacrifice has benefited anybody in China except the Chinese swadeshists. The 
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r a " = abe a UL aN dinaty .Y .) bes A dite ‘However, hough ‘many 
jecessary works ‘a for the present “hung up’ for want of money, 
6° a no mg ty fod season this year may bring a 
a8 back ‘again’” Th NUZ +—“The Financial Statement 
ie Honourable Mr. Baker was able te present to the Supreme Legisla- 
; Inet Peter: is none too cheerful a document. All the same, 
' Mr. Baker: It is not his fault, it is Dame Nature’s.......... 
about the estimates for the next year. Mr. Baker bases his calcula- 
n the assumption that the coming monsoon will be normal. The 
4 ® Tovente is estimated at 110,116 lakhs and the expenditure at 10,930 lakhs. 
giving a urplus of 86 lakhs. 132 lakhs have been provided for’ famine relief. 
Ce "dther hand, the Military octopus devours 3,113 lakhs, even when our 
oa are on the verge of starvation......... . The statement presents a 
ppointing picture, indeed! But nobody outside a lunatic asylum can hold 
Government responsible for it. Our only disappointment is that they cannot 
see their way to reduce the‘ Military expenditure when 4 terrible famine 
looms large on the horizon.” 


15. Commenting on the Financial statement laid by the Honour- 

able Mr. Baker before the Supreme Legislative 
, Council, the Gwardt: Punch writes:—‘‘Of course, 

_Guyardt. Punch (27), there is the usual ae ae, oh, such shrivelled, 

22nd Mar., Eng. cols. shrunken little thing !...... We all know that there 

is famine in the land and can understand the 

- revenue suffering to some extent. But that cannot 

explain the position of Government as represented by this puny surplus. 

| Famine in India is unfortunately not arare thing. Our enlightened rulers. 
ho know this as well as we do. They ought, therefore, to be always prepared to 
meet the devastations which naturally follow in the wake of an abnormal 
failure of the monsoons. But this is exactly what our present ‘ paternal ” 
rulers do not or rather cannot or perhaps will not do. If they realise that 
grim famine is almost an annual guest in our midst, it was their business to. 
provide for such calamities. And, yet, whatis the state of things to-day? 
Famine is stalking abroad luckily not all over the land...... Mr. Baker 
himself admits that the famine this year is not as all- absorbing as those of 

1897 and 1900....... And, yet, the whol« financial balance of the Govern- 
ment is disturbed, and there is the poor little mouse of a surplus of 85 lakhs. 
| that the whole mountain of labour of the optimism of our British financiers 
Jeane has brought forth........... But we are prepared even to forgive the cruel dis- 
appointment caused to us, if the Honourable Mr. Baker translates his 
declaration into action to the letter, when he says :— The occasion is one for 
rigid economy and retrenchment, whenever it can be effected’. . We hope this 
is a bond fide declaration and not one of the usual pious frauds. If this is 
the only conundrum before Mr. Baker, we can assure him that the cake of the 


financial difficulties of India has been baked long years ago—and by none so 
beautifully as by our Grand Old Man.” 


- 16.. It was stated at the time of the Budget statement that liberal 
eke suspensions of land revenue had been granted to 
Bek Kesari (128), 24th Mar. the rayats in view of the prevailing famine and 
Best | that a portion of these suspensions shall have to be 
2 siacitnaaitbe remitted. As a matter of fact the assessment ought to have been at 
ee: ‘once remitted in consideration of the severity of the distress just now prevailing, 
So instead of being suspended; but our Government, actuated as it is with the 
principles of a Shylock, apparently has no idea of the intense relief that would 
be felt by the rayat by such a measure. The present policy of keeping the 
' rayat under.the thumb even in the matier.of the grant of famine relief rather 
ooverdoes the matter, and betrays, as it were, a desire to see the agriculturist. 
always bending under the burden of Government dues, without being able to 
raise his head. Owing to the prevalence of famine, no reduction of taxes could 
ae - made: Last year, Mr. Morley had declared in Parliament that the salt 
oe scent: es Same ae abolished at the first favourable opportunity. Such, 


however, does not appear to be the intention of the Government of India, for 


the Honourable Mr. Baker has this year gone out of his way to defend the tax 
on the ground that the commodity is taxed, directly or indirectly, even in 
European countries. Government intend spendin several lakhs of rupbes on 
Police reform and public sanitation. Hitherto‘increase in Police expendi- 
ture was to a considerable extent swallowed up by the enhancement of the 
salaries of European and Eurasian officers, but now the salaries of the lower 
grades must be increased with the additional grant and the 44 lakhs 
provided for sanitation should be fréely distributed amongst the mofussil 
Municipalities to aid them in the improvement of the health of the areas 
under their charge. 


17. It appears remarkable that there should be a surplus of 85 lakhs 
during a famine year. Government ‘appear to have 

Pe eae ); sranted remissions of land revenue with a free hand, 
but where the assessments are already too heavy such 

a stop-gap policy will give no permanent relief to the agriculturist. As a 


matter of fact, the complaint that no remissions are granted even when the crops - 


have completely failed is universal. Government have sanctioned a large 
amount for takavi advances, but they should be careful to see that the money 
really reaches the hands of the rayats. It is stated that the famine conditions 
prevailing in Northern India do not seem to be pressing so hard on the people 
as on former occasions. ‘This, if true, might in a large measure be due to the 
spread of the swadesht movement which has revived many of the dying indi- 
genous industries. As regards the Salt tax Government states that the tax is 
also levied in Kuropean countries, but we submit that the economical 
conditions prevailing in India must be taken into consideration in this matter, 
and the tax done away with at the earliest opportunity. Ifthe administration 
of the 43 lakhs of rupees allotted for sanitary reforms in this Presidency is 
entrusted to a committee of two official and two non-official members, as 
suggested, it will surely encourage co-operation between Government and the 
public and lead to the best results. 


18. “ We earnestly appeal to all our countrymen to ponder carefully over 
the present rebellious spirit that has been spreading 
Appeal to the Indians jn several parts of our country. Forty years ago the 
to moderate their hostility people were fully content with the British "Rule. 
towards Government. 
ee” Dipak wel In schools and in bazaars, in villages and in towns, 
ya Prakash (88), 
2ist Mar., Eng. cols. among lawyers and among traders, among officials 
' and among common cultivators, there was but one 
opinion, v2z., that the British Government had been a blessing and that 
it was far superior to the old native Governments. Now alas! a different 
spirit has come over the land; even school-boys who cannot have any 
idea about what constitutes good government think that the British Gov- 
ernment has been ruining India. Very many native officials of the rank 
of Deputy Collectors, Subordinate Judges and Mamlatdars, when talking 
among themselves unreservedly express their hatred of the British rule, 
although outwardly and especially before their superiors they would profess 
to be quite in love with the rule of foreigners. No wonder then if the 
British officials cannot put faith in the word of natives..:....... Now 
what has been the cause of this change in the feelings of the people? 
We have no hesitation in saying that in the first place the absurd croakings 
of fanatics like Mr. A. O. Hume and Sir W. Wedderburn are responsible 
for putting into the heads of the people the idea that there is something 
rotten in the state of India. Then the opinion of that venerable old gentle- 
man, Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, that there was poverty in India created a 
feeling among the people that India was getting poorer, and that the rule of the 
foreigners was the cause of all this poverty. What a pity that such an honest 


well- wisher of India as the revered old man should be the cause, remote 
though it may be, of all the unrest and discontent now prevailing in the 


land! We urge that India is not getting poor, that it never was so prosperous 
as at present, and we also say that England has not been the cause of the 
poverty if any poverty exists.. Afterwards the National Congress began to 
ventilate the grievances of India. Most of these grievances were in fact no 
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:: if | you! talt thier that they 
of others. You have 
people in order to make 
Kimire lever Al ‘tell them. The climax was 
hed | “ tol apf te mee 0 mise ngal, Wedo not know what hardship was 
aflic ted eople te Ber ngul' Hay having two Lieutenant-Governors 
ead © 0’ F one ne rt us The other day ‘shania were thrown on the Viceroy’s 
sar; we ‘'qane to know how many of the native papers reprobated this 
nthe part of the people. We .ask our brethren to become calm, to 
scard ‘all prejudices against the British rule and to ponder deeply over 
problems affecting the welfare of our land.” 


19, ‘Under the heading “the English stand in fear of the powerful” the 
f Hind Swardjya writes:—Some time ago Lord Cur- 
- Briglishmen capable of yon, speaking in the House of Lords, remarked that 
~ over only @ weak it was dangerous to occupy the territory of the Zakka 
a ete es Beckie. Khels for a long time. What is th 
‘Hind i Swardjya (738), els for a long time. at is the reason that 
‘Dist M prompted Lord Curzon to utter this remark? The 
reason is not far toseek. The tribesmen are very power- 
‘ful and courageous, and consequently if the English keep their country under 
control for too long a time bloodshed will ensue and thousands of Englishmen 
be killed ; and hence Lord Curzon finds that the possession of the country of the 
Yakka Khels is too much for him. But the same is not the case with India, 
and her possession is in no way galling to the British. Had India been 
- gimilarly circumstanced thousands of Kuropeans in England would have 
agitated for the grant of swardjya to her, and would have declared that her 
people were fully qualified for the concession. ‘The general belief is that the 
English are fitted to rule over sheep and not over tigers, over an unarmed 
country and not over an armed one. 


poe ao wile . uy 
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is 20. The Mumukshw, inthe course of an article on avatars, writes :—There 
oe pie is an avatar whenever saints are persecuted, the 
i. God incarnates himself wicked flourish and religion is on the wane. The 


to free a country from the ; ; 
ciuheiaos of the Gickol. wicked malign the Vedas, kill cows, enslave others 


. Mumukshu (139), 26th and convert them. They drain away the wealth of 
-- ey the conquered coantry and tax it heavily. We leave 
"9 it to our leaders to see how far the above description 
is applicable to the present state of the country. 


21. The Kdl publighes an imaginary dialogue between a Madrasee 
touring in Bengal anda Police Superintendent. The 
Englishmen are aliens Gyperintendent questioned closely the Madrasee as he 


oo deserve tobe (onsidered the latter to be a political suspect. But 


Kal (125), 27th Mar. the Madrasee said :—‘ Who are you to question me? 
You are alien in India. I think I have the right to 
cross-examine you with regard to your movements. It was a pity that Indians 
oe did not read the whites through in former days. You deceived the simpletons 
oS and occupied the whole of India under pretence of commerce. You tell us 
a that you will leave India, when we become fitted for self-government. We 
have picked up from you ‘the art of duplicity. Do you think that I whom 
you consider to be a member of a secret society would answer you carrectly ? 
Under your very nose, Indians are planning to achieve their schemes under 
false covers.” 


a, 22. It appears that the Afridis who plundered the Rawalpindi shroffs 
Bek have been released by British officers on receiving an 
ee Alleged undue leniency - assurance of compensation being given by the Afridi 
shown to Afridi robbers Jirghas. This leniency on the part of the English 
contrasted with the harsh fi cerg will, we dare say, only render the hill tribes 


treatment accorded to 


Tndian agitators. more audacious and impudent. What a contrast to 
a ae). - | Dn dn Diekdah- (42), the punishment meted out to Indian youths, who are 
Bee oe 4: 25th mercilessly flogged for some of the boyish excesses 


committed by them while carrying on the swadeshi _ 
Ne eampaign ! Educated and respectable Indians engaged in patriotic movements 
are bound over to keep the peace on mere suspicion of causing disorder while 


‘ . A 
ra ay 


the Afridi dacoits, though caught rel hatalea. are let off without inquiry, 
- People cannot surely be blamed if they characterise this policy of our Gdvern- 


ment as merely time-serving. 


° 


23. In the first of a series of articles on “The History of the swadeshi 
pith. - movement,” the Hind Swardjya writes :—What has 
How can the swadesht jnduced us to venture on this history is the fact 


mores be best pro- that the swadeshi movement has now enlarged its 
mh ind Swardjya (733), 8°OP®, and from being a mere instrument in the 


Stet War. attempt at ousting foreign articles from Indian 

market has now become one of the rungs on the 
ladder of swardjya. It is a fortunate circumstance that the country has 
become alive to the downfall of its commerce. But for the maintenance of 
trade it is not enough to develop our commercial resources. The protection 


afforded by strength and martial valour is also indispensable. It is folly to 


depend upon others for the preservation of the wealth earned by us. Really 
speaking, India is not poor; otherwise, how is it possible that she can afford 
to send out nearly twenty-five crores’ every year to disburse the so-called 
‘Home charges ° . We, therefore, repeat that the country is not poor in 


wealth ; it is only bankrupt i in martial spirit and hence unable to preserve 


its wealth : for as Bhishma said to Yudhishthira in the Mahabharata ‘a weak 
man cannot hoard up any treasure. The present swadesht movement is one 
of the ways of filling the national treasury and should, therefore, be fostered at 
any cost. If we study the history of the swadesht movement in other 
countries, we find that it has invariably been promoted by patience, persever- 
ance and prowess; and that at times resort had to be had even to arms and 
persecutions. England is no exception to the rule. But she has not only 
fostered her indigenous industries in the past, but atthe same time muanatrously 
ruined those of India. 


24. Our political goal is independence with a thin veil of British 
supremacy thrown over it. It is in accordance with 

Alleged potency of boy- the present political environments, and as these 
cott in securing political change, the ideal also will change. The question of 
rights from Government. complete independence is not on the anvil now 
Bhéla (110), 21st Mar. and it is useless to discuss it. Extremists should 
try to acquire colonial self-government with the 

help of self-reliant methods. We are in full sympathy with passive resistance 


and boycott. Boycott is a potent instrument in bringing an autocratic Gov-_ 


ernment to its senses. When Government is caught between hungry English- 
men. maddened by the loss of a trade of forty crores and Indians rendered 
desperate by the refusal of political 1ights, it.is sure to yield. But we should 
not misuse boycott. We should not boycott Municipalities and Legislative 
Councils, but fight our cause in them. Boycott should be confined to British 
commerce. 


25. The swadeshi agitation is making splendid progress in the Karnatak. 
Instead of singing obscene songs during the Holi 

Progress of the swadeshi festival, people sang songs on the swadeshi movement 
movement in the Kar- and at Dharwar those who had composed such 
1g 2 Vritta (101), S%°Mg8 were awarded medals. A fact that deserves 
Ath Mar. ' to be noted is that most of those who were thus 
honoured were Lingayats. In Hosaritti (Karajgi 

Taluka), Haveri and Savanur, Messrs. Annacharya Katti, Venkatrao Alur, 
and Kulkarni, pleaders, and Bindurao Mutalik-Desai and ‘Anantrao Dabade 
held meetings and delivered speeches on swadeshi, boycott, temperance and 
other subjects. Pazsa Fund collections were made in the railway trains and 
at stations, and everywhere swadeshi volunteers were enrolled. At Yamnur 
(Dharwar) during an Uroos celebration pleaders Vithalrao Joshi and’S. N. 
Kulkarni, along with Ananthrao Dabade, and a number of volunteers from 
Navalgund, Gadag, Dharwar and Hubli did excellent work. At Hubli also a. 
good deal of work was done during the Holi festival. In Belgaum Mr. 


Gangadharpant Deshpande, pheader, delivered lectures inthe streets and on the. 
procession day a crowd of over thirty thousand people was successfully managed 
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ih At the village of Chillurbadli 
tb the Hindustan Samdchdr 
id and ex; nit aa tome ike Holi festival: and women took a vow 
t bangles gy sae gl manufacture. - Paisa Fund collections were 


‘ah 8B, .* “Mt 8. M. Piraiiins’’ Editor of the Kdl, contributes an article to 
Bk BESTE the Mahrdtta ion the proposed Council reforms in 
ts.on'the pro- the course of which he writes :—‘ From some of the 
wr 29th remarks introductory to the ‘establishment of the 
~ Advisory Councils it appears that Government 
; have a two-fold object in view. Governnient’ want 
ie dike the advice of competent persons in certain important cases and also 
_ Wish'to. make use of the Advisory Councillors to spread the official. view of 
& question among the people. The machinery used by Government for 
the latter purpose up to this time was, as the Resolution says, the interpella- 
tions of different members of the Legislative Councils, and ‘it was hoped that 
by that means correct information on public affairs might be more widely 
diffused. But this machinery did not work well, and Government 
must thank themselves for its failure. The replies given by Government 
members to the interpellations of non-official Councillors were frequently 
so curt that they appeared more to conceal than to explain the real motives 
of Government. If Government wanted to take the people into their con- 
fidence, there were ample opportunities before them, but they have rarely 
availed themselves of those opportunities. The old machinery has proved 
abortive and Government, intending to find out some other channel for venti-. 
lating their own official views, have hit upon this new scheme of the Advisory 
Councils. In order to conceal and cover their real motives Government have 
pretended tc be immensely solicitous for manifesting their reverence towards 
the traditions of Oriental policy, according to which ancient monarchs of 
India maintained a council of learned advisers for the deliberation. of State 
questions. But who is to be either flattered or deceived by these superficial 
professions of Government that have never shown even the slightest. regard for 
Indian precedents in any other respects? Does this Western Government 
really mean to follow the political traditions of the Kast? No, not in the 
least! Government want to ask the acvice of the new Councillors, but they 
do not promise anywhere in the Resoiution to act according to the advice. 
This was not certainly the Oriental method. And when people find that their 
advice is only asked but not followed or given any weight to, nobody will care 
to waste his time on such an affair.......... It thus appears that Advisory 
Councillors are intended to be used by Government in two capacities, 
firstly, as nominal advisers and secondly, as active agents for the diffusion of 
correct information about the acts, intentions and objects of Government. 
- But the inevitable consequence of the way in which the working of the Advisory 
Councils is to be carried on will be that Government will not be bound to 
follow the advice of the Councillors, but on the contrary the Councillors will be 
constrained and compelled to act as an unpaid agency for the diffusion of the 
official view of certain questions........... The avowed object of the Advisory 
Councils, viz. of taking advice, does not seem to be, as is shown 
above, the real object. The deliberations of the Council are always to 
remain confidential. Is this not suspicious ?........ A strong suspicion is 
unavoidable and inevitable that this party of Advisory Councillors must have 
been purposely created to suppress the natural aspirations of the new party. 
This is quite evident from what Mr. Morley said a few months ago about 
the rallying of the Moderates and from the criticism of the Times of India on 
that point........... In the light of the statements will it be any fault of the 
people if they regard the forming of the Advisory Councils as nothing but 
an open attempt to rally the Moderates with a view to set them up against 
the lawful aspirations of the people in general ?.......' People will look upon 
these Councils with suspicious eyes and will regard the Councillors as 
so many informants of Government. -The Councils will in course of 
time*come-to be looked upon only as a “high class Police Depart- 
ment‘and will prove to be a source of grief to Government. Com- 
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also. shows a peculiar difference in their formation and their constitution. 


The number of Councillors in the Imperial Advisory Council is sixty, 


whereas the number of Councillors in the Imperial Legislative Council, which 
is @ real opening for popular representation, is only fifty-four. The 
number of Chiefs in the Imperial Legislative Council, where alone 
they can be of any substantial use, is only one; while their number in 
the Imperial Advisory Council, where” they have to give information 
to Government (of course, in the form of advice), is not less than twenty! 
In the Legislative Councils at least some of the Councillors are to be elected 
by popular electorates, and they are to hold their office for two to three years; 
whereas the members of the Advisory Councils are invariably to be nominated 
by the Viceroy or Governors, and their term of office is to extend over five 
years. If Government really want the advice of the people, why is it 
that some members are notto be admitted to the Advisory Councils, who would 
be the fearless exponents of the real views of the people? From this also 
it is evident that the real object of Government in constructing these Advisory 
Councils is not to take advice from the people or to be guided by them. 
Government, after easily getting all the possible information upon questions 
of the day, desire principally to use these Councillors as an agency for the 
diffusion of the official views...... . But eventhough Government are successful 
in creating their advocates under the garb of Advisorv Councillors, still the 
people will not listen to their arguments and will not be convinced by their 
reasonings ; because these advocates, coming forward with the avowed 
intention of supporting Government interests, will always want the con- 
fidence of the people. From all these considerations it appears that 
the idea of the Advisory Councils will do more mischief than good, and there- 
fore it will be better if the idea of such Councils is altogether given up. As to 
the proposals regarding the expansion of the Legislative Councils, people should 
be really hankful to Government that they have taken into consideration ‘ the 
question of giving the people of India wider opportunities of expressing their 
views on administrative matters.’ The object is laudable, but its execution is 
not satisfactory. The high aspirations ofthe rising generation cannot be stifled 
by such nominal concessions, and nobody will be outwitted by the simple use of 
the word enlargement. The total number of Councillors may be increased, 
but the popular ‘party ¢ gains no influence thereby since the number of official 
members is also proportionately increased, so as to keep the representatives of the 
public always in the minority. Government are not prepared to forego their rights 
evenintheleast. This can be seen from some of the statements contained in the 
Resolution. The appointment of some Indian members on the Executive Councils 
of Government would have been a substantial concession to the people of 
India. But inthe absence of that, Government ought to have at least placed 
the official and non-official parties on an equal footing. The questions whether 
the Muhammadans are to have two seats or more, whether landed interest, 
commerce and industries are to be represented or not, &c., are not important. 
The real bone of contention between the Government ‘and the people is 
whether the popular representatives on the Legislative Councils are to be ina 
minority or at any rate in equal number with the official members. If the 
official members, like the non-official ones, have really the interests of India 
alone ‘at heart there is no reason why Government should have a 
standing majority of official members.......... No definite scheme for the 
reconstruction of the Provincial Councils i is given in the Resolution; but a 
provisional outline has been formulated for the reconstruction of the Imperial 
Legislative Council only. The total number of Councillors is to be 54. Out 
of these only 18 are to be elected by the different electorates of the eure: 
whereas 29 Government officials and 7 Government nominees are 0 

up the remaining number of 36. Even if the members are divided on the 
principle of officials and non-officials (the latter including Government 
nominees), still the bureaucracy has a clear majority of 4. This is certainly 
not giving any additional rights tothe people. Of course, it must be admitted 


that one ruling Chief and some seven territorial magnates will have the new 


honour of becoming Councillors. But they will be quite powerless before the 


strong majority of the Government. Still the desire of Government to have 
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‘parison of the details of the two" Couneils—Aavisory and Legislative— | 
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nter polit 18% inly praiseworthy. But it is not fair that 
a he clase vying are to be necry encouraged by granting 
represe nation Government uld have particularly mentioned 

8 to the exclusion of the Extremists. Government must not 


oe hee pre yany preference to the Moderates over the Extremists. Such a distinction 
BBY NIE gs ‘asi 


invidibes.. All the different parties and the different’shades of opinion 
“be-represented in the Councils and must be equal in the eyes of Goy- 


ier fe | mses It will not be justifiable on the part of Government to attempt 


to eschew the Extremists from this right. Even in Parliament there are 
radical and socialist members. ‘There seems to be no harm if the 
Extremist party secures a seat on any of the Legislative Councils.........If 
these petty and useless distinctions of Moderates and Extremists are dis- 
regarded and if land-owners, merchants and proprietors of large industries are - 
allowed to exercise their right of electing a member, they will surely be 
gratified and flattered to a certain extent. The qualification of the payment 
of Rs. 10,000 as land revenue is well proportioned, and it will naturally reduce 
the electorate to a convenient size. The two alternatives to this proposal 
that, in order to avoid the under-hand working of any wire-pullers, the 
Imperial Legislative Councillor should either be elected by the few Provincial 
Legislative Councillors or that he should be nominated by Government, 
will never be acceptable to the people, who wish the principle of representa- 
tion to be as wide-spread as possible. With regard to the question of Muham- 
madans, the Hindus are glad to see that they have got four seats on the 
Imperial Legislative Council that are in the present arrangement uselessly 
occupied by European officials, and wish that even more seats may be given to 
that backward but heroic community. The prosperity of the Muhammadans 
will be the prosperity of the Hindus. Nobody will take any cbjection tothe en- 
couragement that Government*may think fit to give to any backward or still 
unrepresented class; but the attempt to mix up this fair intention with the 
dangerous principle of caste that is hinted at in the Resolution is a serious 
blunder. Caste prejudices according to Government view have already 
wrought the ruin of India, and it is strange that Government instead of sup- 
pressing the caste distinctions are inclined to encourage them. If Gov- 
ernment do not wish to set one caste against another to ‘their own ultimate 
advantage, representation must never be placed on the basis of caste.”’ 


27. “The Royal Decentralisation Commission opened its sittings in 
Karachi on Monday last ‘Before coming to 

| the nature of the evidence collected by the Commis- 
en, sion in 2 ay gm Karachi, we “a. = to on 
- scope of the Commission Though we do 

epee Meaty S20 eee: fervently hope for better results from this Commission 
than those of previous Commissions, we should 

take care not to expect from it a panacea for the various ills India is croaning 
under at the present time. We say this because in some quarters unneces- 
sary weight seems to have been attached to the labours of the Commission.. As 
pointed out by Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.L.E., the Indian Member of the Commission, 
in his interview with Dr. Hassaram Vishindas at the local Government House 
the scope of the Commission has been made extremely narrow by the Liberal 
Government. The Commissioners are not to concern themselves with the 
machinery of the Indian Government, but must confine their investigations 
and suggestions to measures calculated to assist in the smooth working of the 
sacred machinery of the bureaucracy, so that as a matter of fact, the questions 
of centtalisation or decentralisation to which the Commission is addressing itself 
has interest only for official minds. This limitation upon the work of the Com- 
mission is a sad blunder on the part of the Liberal Government. This fact 
was duly emphasised by Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta in his letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission....... But though it is extremely unfortunate that the 
Commission has not been empowered to deal with the larger questions of 
policy and principle, it is some consolation tc be assured by Mr. Dutt that the 
members of the Commission are all’ fair-minded men and that they will not 
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be: found wanting in doing their utmost to adapt the machinery of Govern- 
ment to the needs of the times.” {The papér then proceeds to sum up the 
evidence given by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Tilak and Mr. Dayaram 
Gidumal before the Commission in Bombay. | Poke ; 


28. Although Sir Pherozeshah could not accept the invitation of the 
ey. _ Commission by — of ill-health and the short 
Proceedings of the time he had at his-disposal for preparation, still he 


Decentralisation Commis- jag briefly but effectively drawn the Commission’s 


“Somber Secctéhd r(66), attention to one ‘important point, viz., that the 


24th Mar. discussion of the question of decentralisation was 

\ useless as long as no radical change in the present 
system and principles of administration was made. ‘T'he character of the 
evidence given by the official witnesses before the Commission also 
lends emphatic support to this statement. While, on the one hand, 
they have been advocating the curtailment of the right of appeal, on the 
other they have uniformly declared themselves against the grant of 
greater powers to popular bodies and against making it obligatory on the part 
of the officials to ask their advice. Such views are highly objectionable and 
likely to increase the tension between the rulers and the ruled. The com- 
plaint which the Honourable Mr. [brahim Rahimutullah has made about the 
restrictions placed on Municipal loans is one that applies to the whole of India. 
The public have no objection against the local Government's supervision 
over Municipalities in the exercise of their powers to raise loans; but 
what they object to is the capricious way in which the local. Government 
interferes. The objects for which Municipal loans are raised are inno way 
less important than those for which Government raise them; this fact is 
recognised in England, where loans spreading over along term are allowed 
in the case of local authorities. It is, therefore, necessary to make it a rule 
that the fixing of the term for the repayment of a loan shall be regulated by 
the period over which the utility of the object on which its proceeds are to be 
expended is likely to extend, and not by the caprice of individual Provincial 
Governments. 


29. The Commission is now proceeding to Simla to examine the officers 
| of the Viceregal Secretariat 7m camera. We fail 
Condemnation of the to understand why this special privilege is accord- 

alleged intention of the edtothem. Are they not public officials? Why 


Decentralisation Commis- then should the public be kept in the dark about 


eat toamnearay Normenete their evidence? ‘The only possible conclusion to be 


ik: ilemiiiani - drawn from this can be that these officers are 
Arya Prakdsh (21),22nd ashamed to publicly avow that they are hankering 
Mar. ) after the bureaucratic powers, to deprive them of 
which the Commission has.been appointed. Theirs 
will be the most important evidence, as they are the defendants in the case 
between them and the Provincial Governments. It would be only fair that 
since the latter were examined in public the former also should be accorded 
the same treatment. 


80. ‘News from the Punjab states that there is again discontent 
among the Punjab Canal Colonies. In spite of 

Comments on the alleg- the last year’s sad experiences, the authorities 
ed discontent in the Pun- are imposing foolish restrictions upon the people. It 
en ene oa Mar. iS said that no Zamindar can sell his bullocks 
om ~~" without permission from the authorities. We are 
not in possession of the requisite local knowledge to say whether ‘such 
restrictions are forthe benefit of the Zamindar himself or otherwise. Even 
if any rules are matle in the interests of the Zamindar himself, it is not good 
policy to enforce them against the wishes of the people concerned, however 
beneficent the intentions of the framers may be. We are told that carts and 
bullocks of a whole elaga have been placed at the disposal of the Transport 
Department for bringing wheat to the railway stations for exportation. | 
When such items of news find room in the public press, it must necessarily 
be inferred that the payment for the use of these means of transport must 
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“for. Galiacntn Indians cannot quietly submit to — 
f.....+e6e. When telegrams from Lahore state that the 
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ant eis. ite “Gia affairs in the Punjab must really be very 

Bread of raids and dacoities i in broad day-light, not only on the 
: Mase et, but all over the province. An impression seems to prevail 
quarters that the Poljce and the authorities are too weak to offer 


a? dey rreeiolehe to organised attempts at loot and raids. When once that 
“impression becomes general and the awe of the British is removed, the Pax 


; ereannica will be a thing of the past.” 


- $1. “Among the deplorable causes responsible for the growing friction 


eihedinente Ba ar between the rulers and the ruled none are more 


‘Tinnevelly and Tuticorin conspicuous than the thorough indifference of the 


disturbances. official classes to the feelings of the people and the 

Oriental: Review (11), reckless and short-sighted policy of some of the so- 
25th Mar.; Akhbdr-e- called popular leaders....... These two elements were 
Souddgar (19), 26th Mar., conspicuous in the Tinnevelly riots. It seems that 
Eng. cols. some speeches were made in favour of the swadesht 
and other movements by Mr. Pillay, one of the leaders of the Extremist party 
there. After these speeches there was a strike at some factories. ‘The 
officials of the place connected these two as cause and effect and proclaimed 
the meetings held there as coming under the Seditious Meetings Act and 
forbade the holding of such meetings. This naturally gave a spur to the 
already excited popular frenzy. ‘To add fuel to the fire, Mr. Pillay and some 
two or three others were arrested and were not allowed even bail. Then the 
mob lost all control and played havoc with the buildings and harassed some 
inhabitants. All this is as natural as could be and has nothing serious about 
it. -That the mob was guilty of serious mischief is true. But we think a 


Western mob, if excited to the same pitch and through the same causes 


as this Tinnevelly mob, would have done far greater damage. If the officials 
had behaved witha little tact and sympathy, people would have quieted down. 


But unfortunately this coolness of judgmert is not to be seen in many of 


the proceedings of our rulers. It wovid have been better also if Mr. Pillay 
and his friends had carried on their agitation in a manner less irritating to the 
powers and less exciting to the people at large. The heavy tax of the 
punitive Police imposed upon the town will have to be borne by all the 
inhabitants for the faults of a few among them. Such sort of political 
agitation is but political suicide.” [In a contributed article the Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar writes:—‘‘ The students on whom the blame for every political 
trouble usually falls in these days took no part in the Tinnevelly disturbance. 
fabasenes A’ few years ‘ago Tinnevelly was the scene of immense blood- 
shed, but the present disturbance was of a different character, and was 
brought about more by the indiscreet haste of the authorities than by any 
preconceived design on the part of the people themselves. An attempt was 
no doubt made to organize a demonstration in honour of the release of Bepin 
Chandra Pal; and ° Mr. Chidambaram Pillay was heart and soul of the 
movement. But that was no reason for clapping him in jail as a recalcitrant 
agitator. The mob was undoubtedly furious, and every one must censure the 
excesses they committed, but the pity of it all is that the misfortune was 
brought about by causes which could have been easily controlled in time. If 
only the officials would think more of using a little tact and sy mpathy than 
of indiscriminate shooting on such occasions, half the trouble and all its 
consequences would easily be avoided.”’| 


32. ‘The Tinnevelly riots which occurred on the 13th instant are cal- 

: culated to prove a landmark in the history of prac- 
Mahrattq (9), 22nd Mar. tical politics in the southern Presidency.......... 
| The idea had somehow gained ground that Madras 
was not the land for an outburst of popular discontent, whatever the 
faults of the officials may be........... The lecturing tour of Babu Bepin Pal 
was regarded by some as responsible for the change in the province. But in 


” ud “g 4 


our opinion the mistake lies as much in supposing that Bepin. Babu Fi 


was the real agent of unrest as that before his advent the mind of 
the Madras public was impervious to the meaning of the things around 
them........... The labour strike ineTuticorin was really a bubble’ of 
purely local and non-political unrest. But an overzealous and suspicious 
Government always bridges up the distance between political and non- 
political disturbances, and they also drag in public men along with 
them........... The strike was not allowed to take its own course as a 
matter entirely between the employer and the employés, but what is 
worse, Mr. Chidambram Pillay, who had really laboured to bring about a 
settlement of the strike, was treated as the real source of mischief on the 
- ground that he had a large following........... Unfortunately for Mr. Pillay, 
Mr. Pal’s release oc@urred about this time and he had to do what he 


considered to be his duty by way of guiding his followers in expressing their 


joy at the happy event. Now, a meeting in honopr of a released patriot need 
not be considered as necessarily likely to break the peace. But Mr. Pillay had 
made himself obnoxious and whatever he might do must be obnoxious also...... 
And so the Magistrate, though generally known to be sympathetic, lost the 
balance of his mind and decided upon making an example of Mr. Pillay. 
Government officials have only to take it into their heads to persecute a man 
‘and the rest is all easy.......... Mr. Pillay was an influential man and 
could find sureties and actually offered to find them. But a technical objec- 
tion was raised in order to detain Mr. Pillay in custody and the Magistrate 
would not release him on bail! Now, Mr. Pillay had done a good deal 
for the shop-keepers at ‘Tuticorin and Tinnevelly and so naturally they 
resented the unjust treatment given to him and closed the shops. The closing 
of shops has in every country an ominous significance which is not lost even 
on the dullest man in the street. Every dissatisfied man is in the habit 
of coming out in the street and airing his discontent, and so they came out on 
the streets of Tinnevelly—the dull as well as the more inielligent among 
SO os sncnnes The mob perhaps hat the idea foremost in their mind that 
a& grievous wrong was done to their townsman Mr. Pillay, but they 
could hardly be regarded as conscious of what they were doing.......... 
Could any one say whatit was the mob was intent upon doing? To us 
at any rate there is no logical connection between the injustice done to Mr. 
Pillay and the burning of the Municipal office, the releasing of a couple of 
prisoners of whom Mr. Pillay was not one, the marching on the school, and 
the burning of the Court records. These were surely not the acts of men 
intent on sedition. It was neither a sane attempt at overturning a Govern- 
ment or at the other kind of sedition, viz., a crusade against the white men 
in the land. In fact not a single European was injured in the whole affair.”’ 


83. Nobody courts danger of hisown accord. The Tinnevelly riots were 

not organised by fanatics or marauders. Cool and 

P sober peuple took part in them. They did not 
Swardjya (159), 21st want to see their innocent leaders persecuted. They 
(lob ‘dt Mor: Mab must have repented that Indians did not go further 
WM igacan (109), 22nd Mar, than mere words when Lajpatral was deported. 
| Tinnevelly has proved that India can pay tyranny 

back in its own coin. God will consider every one 

who does not resist tyranny a delinquent. We congratulate our Madras 
brethren that they have obeyed the divine call though they may have trans- 
eressed human laws. [The Karndtak Vritta writes:—There was a time when 
Government replied to appeals for bread by enacting repressive laws and 
regulations. But now they reply to them with bullets. It is much to be 
regretted that European officers place such implicit .confidence in the Indian 
Police. The Tinnevelly riots are the first serious political outbreak in India. 
Riots we had in the past at several places, but this is the first instance in 
which the people have risen to avenge the imprisonment of their leaders. 
The history of every couxtry, whose people have fought with their rulers for 
popular rights, is writ in blood. Consequently .no one will regret the blood- 
shed that has occurred in the Tinnevelly riots. ‘The Vande Mdtaram 
publishes a translation of an article from the Calcutta Bande Mdtaram 
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oe G4 . Little aia we ca Ls Sir Gorin Clarke was first appointed our 
tate © he en ee a “the Governor, that he would within such a short time win 
at \ our hearts. Every speech of His Excellency since his 
id ~" » arrival here has been full of expressions of sympathy 
T Virhonde (36), and wisdom. The great reputation His Excellency 
ier Akhbdr-e- enjoys among the public has been further augmented 
Soudagar (19), 26th Mar. by his utterances at Kolhapur. His Excellency’s 
“(gtatement that it is every one’s duty to follow the exalted example of sympathy 
‘fot India set by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria is one which will go home to 
the hearts of the Indian public. His Excellency’s declaration that but for lately 
- constructed irrigation works the present situation would have been still worse 
shows that he recognises the importance of irrigation. For years past, the 
ode public have been proclaiming that the most effective weapon for 
fighting famine is irrigation, but Government have not-heard their cry. 
ety gh in the course of the last few years, Government have adopted a more 
liberal Cidliey., still, looking to the vast scope there is for irrigation works, very 
@ little has hitherto been done. We hope Sir George Clarke will be able to 
Pe , inaugurate some grand irrigation projects during his regume. [The Akhbar- 
ae e-Souddgar writes :—For some years past the notion has been gaining ground 
in the public mind that Government are lowering the dignity of the Native 
‘ Princes, and treating them as mere vassals of the State. This notion originated, 
and not without reason, with the Delhi Durbar. We are glad to notice that 
His Excellency has sought to dispel it by his speech at Kolhapur. Bombay 
is really to be congratulated on the possession of such a tactful and 
sympathetic Governor at this critical period. | | 


35. His Excellency’s visit to Kolhapur will always be remembered for 
: the pronouncement which he made regarding the 
relations of the Native Cluefs with the British Gov- 
ernment. Although he did not, after the manner of 
Lord Curzon, indulge in fine language and call them 
his advisers and colleagues, yet the few sympathetic 
words in which he sketched out their responsibilities and difficulties are likely to ~ 
ae produce a deep impression on the Native Princes. He frankly acknowledged 
| the loyalty evinced by them on various occasions, but he was above the 
weakness of indulging in expressions, likely to act as a refrigerator on that 
loyalty, or in threats calculated to compromise their dignity. ‘His Excellency 
has thus given one more proof of his determination to adhere to a policy of 
co- operation with the public. Although the Native Princes are labouring 
under many disabilities and severe restraints are placed over their movements 
and their conduct, some of them like His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda 
might serve as models even for the British’ Government. His Excellency 
would be doing a great service not only to these Native States but also to the 
Indian public, if he would devote his attention to the removal of the needless 

restraints that beset the path of the Native Rulers. 


Bombay Samachar (66), 
26th Mar. 


: ze oe *36. The Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie presided at the first annual 
eae meeting of the Society for the Protection of Children 
The Honourable Mr. and in the course of his speech intimated that 


ar Muir Mackenzie’s speech Government were prepared to help the work of the 
ae = the first annual meet- 


eee Bhat ts: the Society both with moral support and material 
as Fanhention: of Children. assistance. The necessity of founding a Home for 
i Indian Social Reformer destitute children, especially female children, in 
oe i (4), 29th Mar. Bombay is urgent, and we hope that the Society 
ss A will feel encouraged by Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s words 
ee to start a movement for the establishment of such an institution. Dr. Mann 


gave some interesting particulars of the ‘work of the Poona Society. The 
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‘most remarkable feature of the work in Poona is the importance that is 
attached ‘to educational methods sich as the holding of mothers’ meetings. and 
the like.......... Mr. Muir Mackenzie rather regretted that there had been 


no prosecutions at the instance of the Society during the year; but we are - 


inclined to think that tardiness in instituting prosecutions is a wise policy, at 
any rate till the beneficent intentions and practical work of the Society become 
sufficiently well-known to the different communities in the city and the 
Presidency. We are entirely at one with Mr. Muir Mackenzie in his view that 
the Murls question is after all a narrow fringe of the subject of protection of 
children from cruelty, and we share his satisfaction that this view commended 
itself to those who had to lay down the ground-plan of the Society’s work. 
vseseeeee Lhe Society is fortunate in enlisting the sympathy of a large 
number of gentlemen belonging to the Muhammadan community.” 


37. “ It is bitter and unpardonable insult to Indian womanhood that 
Pen Rae agp og oe the oft-occurring outrages upon Indian women of 
of alleged outrage by a noble families by Europeans should go unpunished. 

European on a Hindu It is a shame on Indian manhood that no steps are 
woman in the Madras being taken to insist upon Government taking 
Presidency. | stringent measures to put an end to the recurrence of 

Oriental Review (11), such national wrongs, for we can call such outrages by 
25th  Mar.; Jdm-e- no other name....... We read of a case from Madras 
Jamshed (29), 24th Mar. i) which a European is said to have attempted to 
commit outrage upon a Hindu lady of noble family. The prosecution brought 
respectable witnesses affirming that they heard the lady shrieking out for 
help....... But the Magistrate “acquitted the accused, remarking that such 
honourable Europeans (?) were not likely to commit crimes of such & STAVE 
nature! There was in favour of the accused nothing but this opinion of the 
Magistrate....... It is such cases which are responsible for much of the 
unrest and dissatisfaction in India. Unless strong measures are taken in 
time to prevent such cases from happening, the moral foundation of British 
Rule will be considerably shaken, for the preservation of the honour of our 
women is considered as one of its boasted privileges. A powerful and _ influ- 
ential memorial must be sent up to Government urging immediate and 
strong action in the matter.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The ground on 
which the District Magistrate acquitted the accused seems to be untenable. 
It is not sound logic to argue that because a man bears good character he is 
never likely to commit an offence. The Magistrate also seems to have over- 
looked the significant fact that the accused got into the compartment after 
having first “caused another person to alight from it. Would a native gentle- 
man, similarly involved in a case in which the honour ef a European lady is 
concerned, have been acquitted on such a ground? Such occurrences are 
becoming very common ; and it is imperative that the Supreme Government 
should direct the Railway Companies to ‘provide for the safety of ladies travel- 
ling in railway trains by appointing travelling Inspectors. ] 


88. Itis not necessary for us to explain to sensible people how the 
English, who are frightened by the word swardjya, 

_ Comments on the fine have begun to oppress the people with the aid of 
inflicted on the editor of Jaws enacted by themselves. It.is the operation of 
mT ae (73B), such oppressive laws that has assisted in spreading 
91st Mar. discontent among the people in India. The editor 
of the Hind Swardjya went to the Police Court to 

make his declaration on the very day on which the first issue of the paper 
was out, but it was too late to do so on that day. So he had to make it on 
the next day. In spite of this, he was summoned to the Court on the 20th 
March and was fined Rs. 15 for having published his paper without first 
making the declaration. We declare that it is unjust to fine a man after he 
has filed the declaration. Thus it is that the authorities have been trying 
their level best to gag the public press by oppressing it in the name of justice, 
and to prevent their weak points from being exposed. It is our firm opinion, how- 
ever, that if the press assumes a bold front, the authorities will never succeed 
in their aims. We boldly declare that there is no justice under British rule. 
It is injustice to inflict a Ene: on an innocent man; and it is with a view to 
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héc omp . a Ae thie B Police embodied in the Sisvrabatiinnt Resolution 
“onthe subject of the recent Muharram disturbances in 
‘Bombay is certainly well-deserved. The Resolution 
disappoints us only in one thing. No mention has 
been made of any steps Government may be thinking 
of taking to minimise the chances of a recrudescence 
of such deplorable outbursts of sectarian fanaticism. 
.seeeeeee Weare also aware that the bringing about 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 23rd° of an entente cordrale between the Shias and Sunnis is 
Mar., Eng. cols. primarily the duty of the leaders of the Muham- 
ee %, madan community. But even then, we are sure, 
a that such an avowedly loyal community as that of the Muhammadans would 
not in the least resent the action of Government if: the latter were to 
help the two sections, with such sound advice as only q disinterested party 
can give. There has been a persistent rumour during some time past that 
Government intended to appoint a committee of representative and influential 
men from both sections of the community to consider the problem under the 
i guidance of sympathetic and highly-placed officials. We hope the rumour 
ie will ultimately turn out to be true. But, all the same, we would have been 
4 very much gratified if Government had given some indication of such a desire 
in their Resolution published yesterday.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— 
“In their eta reviewing the proceedings of the Bombay Police on the 
occasiomof the last Muharram riots in the City, the Bombay Government 
have but ster the verdict of the public.’’| 
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rs | "40. “ The Government of Bombay have at last found time to 
publish their opinion on the Muharram riots, 

Patriot (12), 21ist Mar.; that took place in Bombay on the 13th of February 
ee (73B),  last.......... We have nothing to find fault 


with His Excellency when he expresses’ cordial 
recognition of the assistance rendered by the Naval 
and Military authorities and of the admirable behaviour of the sailors and 

the troops posted on duty in the streets. ‘The Bombay public had no grounds 

of complaint against the splendid behaviour of the latter.......... With regard 

to the loss of life during the disturbances, His Excellency expresses simple 

Cour regret for the unfortunate occurrence and is satisfied that,in the circumstances, 
it could not have been avoided. The public opinion, however, in Bombay, we 

are sorry to say, does not agree with the opinion of His Excellency. The 

loss of life could have been avoided if the Police had aimed at the legs of the 

rioters instead of at their headsand chests....... The Resolution says nothing 

about the unfortunate shooting down of a Parsi who was alleged to have 

been standing at the window of his house, and not in the midst of the mob.” 

[The Hind Swardjya writes :—When natives are shot down the officials are 

pleased. In the Government Resolution on the report submitted to Gov- 

ernment by the Commissioner of Police regarding the Muharram disturbances 

the Bombay Government have belauded the services of those who had done 

We several persons to death. But when an official is killed, Government express 
. their sorrow at his death. Do they then consider the lives of natives less 

Brie’ - valuable than those of Kuropeans ?] 


- 
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es | 41. We give below some instances of the incapacity and high-handed- 
ce : ness of the Sholapur Police :—A Kaikadi was dan- 


a. Alleged incapacity and gerously assaulted inthe Police Station itself, but the 
a high-handedness of the Police failed to protect him. Some students howled 
o Sholapur Police. near the Kalpataru office in accordance with the 


: oe : wie’ pes. ee iat usages of the Holi festival; but Mr. Imam, a 
Police officer, who was passing by, considered it a 
_ personal insult and caned some of the students. severely. Mr. Dikshit, Sub- 
_ Inspector, was asked to take down their names when they afterwards passed 


the Police Station and ep eepestes their howl ; and early next morning, they ' were 
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charged with having stolen some fuel and allel they tried their best to clear 
up matters, they were taken to the Police Station. They were searched by 
Mr. Dikshit and locked up for sixteen hours without food, and without being 
informed of the offence with which they were charged. They were released 
after being made to sign a security bond without being allowed to read 


the same. We hope those concerned will proceed against the Police for | 


illegal confinement. To give another instance of the high-handedness of 
Mr. Imam, he beat and handcuffed one Ahmed Mohideen and detained him 
atthe Police Station till 9 p.m. forcheering ata wrestling match. The Police 


have no authority to strike people and the latter may as well note that every 


one has the right of self-defence. 


*42. “We congratulate Bombay on the decision arrived at to hold a 
Medical and Sanitary Congress here early next year. 
Lhe idea owes its origin to Sir George Clarke, and we 


Decision to holds Me- (a, say much in praise of it butthat we are all some- 


dical Congress next year 


in Bombay. what tired of praising His Excellency’s ideas even 
Indian Social Reformer though he has been only a few months in the country. 
(4), 29th Mar. The holding of such a Congress in this city is likely 


to help so materially in carrying out measures of 
plague prevention and sanitation generally that one wonders that it had not 
occurred before to our administrators. When everything is said, the 
oreatest difficulty in the way of instituting these measures is the ignorance 
of the people about the achievements of sanitary science, and their consequent 
lack of faith in sanitary measures. Sanitation has come to be looked upon 
more as a fad of certain administrators than as a specific remedy for a low 
standard of public health and a high rate of mortality. We are bound to say 
that the manner in which sanitation has been administered is largely respon- 
sible for this state of feeling. No attempt has been made to reach the minds 
of the people or to demonstrate to them the efficacy of the measures that 
were forced on them from time totime. ‘The great need is to create an 
interest in the subject, to awaken curiosity, and to convince the masses that 
what they have been accustomed to regard as the results of Fate have been 
avoided elsewhere and can be avoided here by the adoption of suitable sani- 
tary measures. This the proposed Congress is pre-eminently calculated to do. 
We hope alsothat the Congress will give an impetus toa closer study of 
Indian customs from the sanitary point of view. EKvexsy Indian habit is not 
insanitary, and it is not necessary, even if it were possible, to impose a brand- 
new set of customs and habits on the people.” 


43. ‘The idea.of holding a Medical Congress in Bombay has already 
passed beyond the initial stage. His Excellency 

SQusaedii (25 the Governor is not the man to “let the grass grow 
er. a Big Sdea under his feet.......... It will be for the Central 
Vartamadn (36), 27th Mar. Committee to select and invite medical men 
to read papers before the Congress. Too many 

and too lengthy papers can neither be read nor debated upon. We 
think that as many papers as possible should be invited from competent 
medical men and only the more important ones selected for discussion. 
The rest will not be ss Pha their own use when they are published. The 
public at large will feel special interest in the exhibition of microscopical 
and pathological specimens as well as in the lantern side exhibitions. But if 
the public are not to be given any opportunity for witnessing them, we hope that 
at least the science students in the Arts Colleges and the medical students will 
not be deprived of the rare opportunity of witnessing practical demonstrations.” 
[The Sduj Vartamdn writes :—His Excellency Sir George Clarke has given 
one more proof of his eagerness ‘to do good to the people of this Presidency. 


We would suggest that.medical men from all parts of the world might be: 


invited to attend this Congress. We hope, the medical men of Bombay will 


try to render every assistance in their power in the work of the 


Congress. | 
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cellency the or must eve ijaind bata the isharsie 
of ‘Kolhapur a fellow-worker in the same cause. 
on! Both ‘hav e set their hearts upon popularising inocu- 
‘lation. The Maharaja has himself set the example, 
‘and it. has been recommended wherever his 
name carries special weight. We understand 
that the ingenious sceptic has tried to detract from 
the value of His Highness’ lead: it seems to hawve 
been propounded that the poor, emaciated and blood- 
less ryot’s body cannot have the same power to resist 
the possible evil effects of the serum as the well- 
nourished Maharaja’s body must possess: If experts have allowed it. to 
be said without contradiction in Parliament and in the press that the 
true cause of the spread of plague is lack of nourishment, it is no wonder 
that the same argument is applied to the alleged effects of inoculation 
also. His Excellency seems not only disappointed, but somewhat irri- 
tated, by the persistence in some quarters in the scepticism which he has 
tried to dispel with all the authority attaching to his name and with the 
explanations that Captain Liston could give. Sir George Clarke believes 
that there are some ‘who trade upon the ignorance of the masses.’ This ° 
expression, we are afraid, is unnecessarily strong, and it seems to betray 
. irritation. It is fair to assume that those who apprehend evil effects to arise 
from inoculation are as sincere as those who are convinced that such effects 
are impossible and imaginary. The unscientific habit of making assertions 
without verifying them is very wide-spread: indeed, doctors themselves are 
not free from the habit of making hasty assumptions regarding cause and 
effect, where such relations may not exist....... However, bad logic is not 
insincerity. It makes the task of the man of science more difficult. Is it not 
® point worthy of. investigation and scientific determination whether the 
bodies of the patrician leaders are really more capable of resisting such 
effects as are attributed to the serum than those of ‘emaciated and bloodless’ 
plebeians ?”’ 


45. District Conferences, which are meant to be the interpreters to the 
people at large of the resolutions passed at the National 
Alleged co-operation of (Congress respecting national independence, swardjya, 
all parties to ensure the national education and other matters, have, during 
success of the Poona Dis- 
sites Canlotiiiae the last two years, been held in the districts of 
Kesari (128), 24th Mar, Kolaba, Satara, Poona and Sholapur. The Congress 
, resolutions will carry weight with Government. 
only if they are backed up by public opinion as materialised in these Dis- 
trict Conferences, which should also be supplemented by Taluka and village 
assemblies of a similar character. Unless the dissatisfaction felt for the short- 
comings of the present administration is thus filtered down to the masses, 
political agitation will not gain ground in this country. Maharashtra, it is true, 
has no substantial grievance against Government like the Bengal Partition, 
but it will be a reflection on its past history if on that account it is suffered to 
lag behind the other parts of the country in the matter of political agitation. 
It is the only part of India that cherishes the memories of sward ya 
and as such it is the duty of its leaders to see that it always remains in the 
forefront of the fighting line. The Poona District Conference recently held 
here had a significance of its own, for, in making it a success, people belonging 
to all parties and shades of opinions, including members of the Deccan 
Sabha and the Sarvajanik Sabha, Professors of the Fergusson College, 
editors of both Extremist and Moderate organs, and other prominent 
men have cordially co-operated. The-Conference has, moreover, issued 
@ message to the leaders of all parties in the country to sink their 
differences with a view to join together again to hold the National 
Congress. We trust that the message will -have its desired effect on all 
concerned. | * 
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46. The general rise in the prices of food-stuffs is causing distress amongst 
the low-paid clerksin the Revenue  Depec eens in the 


Appeal to Government ofussil, and it is now high time for Government to 


to raise the rates of pay 
ot the towpall clerks in. 1222'S: Sympathetic hearing to she vasioun .pesttions 


| that have been addressed to them by the members of 
Gatien” Sholtlak (68) the subordinate service in the Ratnagiri and other 
22nd Mar. districts, praying-for an increase in their salaries. 

The present. rates of pay were fixed nearly forty years 
ago when the prices were less than a fourth of what they are now and 
experienced officers like Messrs. Drew, Barrow and others have already recom- 
mended the increase of pay long time back. It, therefore, behoves Govern- 
ment to grant the prayer of the petitioners and thus to relieve the distress of 
the patient and long-suffering servants of Government. 


47. “ After the memorable protest meeting at Karachi the determined 
attitude of the Police authorities appears to have 
Alleged recrudescence of made the badmashes of the city consider discretion 
violence at Karachi. the best part of valour........... But the out-burst 
Phenia (13), 2lst Mar. of enthusiasm on the part of the Police authorities 
appears to have spent itself now, and the badmashes 
are again at their former mischief. [‘The paper here gives an account of 
an attempted burglary in the house of one Godhumal Partabrai, in the 
course of which it writes:—| When the male members of the house 
stepped into the compound, they found a Policeman standing on the 
road just: near the house. They called out loudly for him; but this 
guardian of public safety did not even deign to reply or take any notice of 
their piteous cries. In a minute or two another Policeman came up 
and began to talk to him. The frightened inmates of the house called out 
again for them with all their might, but in vain. After the Policeman had 
finished their tete-a- tete, one quietly went away while the other took 
to the direction followed by the thief. The people of the neighbourhood 
are quite panic-stricken and have requested the District Superintendent 
of Police to dismiss the’ two -:wily constables, and have their quarters 
patrolled by a responsible Policeman. We hope the District Superin- 
tendent of Police will give careful consideration to their request, and that he 
will take similar steps in respect of the whole class of such constables whose 
admirable ability for co-operating with badmashes was so effectively exposed 
by Mr. Lalchand Hassamal at the Karachi meeting.” 


Legislation. 


4s, * The Whipping Act Amendment Bill has not come a day too soon. 
zeieus . More than once have we asked for the 

Comments .on_ the application of the provisions of the Whipping Act to 
Whipping Act Amend-  gertain classes of offenders only ; and we still do think 


eee wae" hed ‘ (29) that it would be hardly in the public interest to 
ving and 25th Mar.. Eng abolish flogging altogether........... But, on the 
cols.: Oriental Review Other hand, the mitigation of this sort of punishment, 
(11), 25th Mar. especially in the case of juveniles and members of 


the more respectable and educated classes, was called 
for in conformity with the development of modernideas. ‘It is to be hoped that 
Judges and Magistrates in this country will now refrain from resorting to the 
provisions ef this Act, except where the nature of the offence or the character of 
the accused renders it imperative. In this connection they may remember what 
Sir Marvey Adamson has said in the Council, namely, that it is the difference 
in the conditions in this country from those in England and the absence here 
of facilities for confinement away from the conan of other criminals, 
that make whipping necessery in Many cases in which solitary confinement 
has been substituted in England. This means that but for defective jail 
accommodation, whipping might be done away with in a larger number of 
cases than is now. done ; and it ought to be a hint-to the dispensers of justice 
in the country.” (‘The paper in its-vernacular columns writes :—It is indeed 
gratifying that the amendment of the Indian Whipping ‘Act: is at last taken 
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of the officials to be harsh towards the criminal class. 


the case of second convictions. 
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| mit < - Bit: it would hive indoed beeii much 
ter had th Act been nwo Flog ng is a barbarous punish- 
at nd only me Caen: ‘aivilised countries roger world now have sfill 
tained it for raeaaene certain heinous offences. It has been considered 
a / gruel a form of punishment even for the strong and hardy soldier, and 
8 tere abolished in the Army. It is to be déplored that it should continue 
owning allegiance to the most-enlightened Government in the 
‘ike that of England. The Oriental Review writes :—“ Perhaps no 
hment leaves a more cruel or indelible stain on the recipient's mind 
the degrading one of chastisement with the birch. It is creditable 

to Mr. Morley that he has now recognised the grave abuses of this punishment 
and has prevailed upon the Government of India to effect important modifica-’ 


tions in the Whipping Act by which its scopé will be restricted to certain 


serious crimes only, such as rape and causing serious injury to others, &c.”’] 


49. We are indeed glad to see that the authorities in India have at last 
been compelled to amendthe inhuman Indian Whip- 
ping Act. Ina country where the people have no 
voice in the administration it is naturally the tendency 
For some years past 
it has been the practice of Magistrates to award the punishment of flogging in 
Again, some Magistrates have gone the length 
of inflicting this form of punishment upon offenders belonging to _ respect- 
able classes. Hence it was that the people looked upon whipping with 
abhorrence. ‘The present amendment will no doubt satisfy the public; 
but for the change we have to thank Mr. Morley personally and not the 
authorities in India. Jf Mr. Morley had not brought pressure to bear upon 
the Government of India, we do not think the latter would ever have under- 
taken the amendment of their own accord. . 


Gayardti (25), 22nd Mar, 


Education. 
50. “Not a little surprise has been caused in Bombay by the announce- 
ment from’ Bangalore. that in the opinion of the 
learned Principa: of the Tata Research Institute 


Comment O th “aeons 
ges ; re is no scope for research in India and that 


minute of the Director of the 


the Tata Research Insti- 


. tute at Bangalore. 


Indian Spectator (5), 
28th Mar., Eng. cols. ; 
*Padrsi (33), 29th Mar., 
Eng. cols. 


higher instruction in science is about all that can be 
done in the Institute. Was not the decision to 
make it a research institute arrived at with the 
approval of so high an authority as Sir William 
Ramsay ?. As the public has all along taken a 
keen interest in the late Mr. Tata’s great idea, not 


. agricultural chemistry, is undertaken by Government. 


have special work cut out for it. 


a little impatience will be felt in many quarters to 
have some further elucidation of- the learned Principal’s views. The announce- ; 
ment, too, is made just at a time when every one thought that work was to 
be begun. It may :be that for some time to come the work of research 
cannot be begun and that batches of well-trained students will first have to 
be turned out from the Institute. From the beginning there has been 
some vagueness in the public mind about the kind of work that could be 
carried on in the Research Institute. Agricultural research, including 
So is madical and 
bacteriological research. It was understood that technological chemistry was 
an open field to the Institute at Bangalore........ India is in a peculiarly 
difficult position. Western nations are already much in advance of us: we 
are just making a start. We have not to discover by independent research 


the knowledge which they have already obtained and which they are willing 


to impart. For many kinds of research it would be economical to import 
experts from England....... All these difficulties must have occurred to many 
long ago; but it was believed that Sir William Ramsay and the other 
advisers consulted by Government as well as by Mr. Tata had discussed all 
of them and arrived at the conclusion that the Research Institute could 
The new scepticism is unintelligible.” 


(The Pdrst writes :—“ We were somewhat surprised to notice that the last 
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time\the Reséarch Institute figured in print it. appeared as the ‘ Indian Insti- 

tute of Scierice.’.......... So far, then, the people to whose hands the concerm 
has been committed appear to have progressed little further than forgetting 
who provided the money—for it is difficult to put any other construction upon 
the extraordinary decision not to associate Mr. Tata’s name with the name of 
the Institute......... Wedo not suppose that personally Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
cared two-pence what the Institute should be called so long as it fulfilled his 
object of promoting original research work in India. But this seems to us. all 
the greater reason for retaining his name prominently in the designation of 
the Institute that others may be reminded what manner of man he was.’’| 


51. “ Wedo not know what fate is awaiting the Research Institute 

for which the late Mr. Tata gave a princely 

Indu Prakdsh (44), 26th donation.....:. The managers are chary of taking 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Sdyy the public into their confidence and we are left to 
ggg os 2ith draw our own surmises....... ... There was a rumour 
i. ao om. that the Institute was to be named after the 
King-Emperor, which probably is ill-foynded, for 

Kdward VII would be the last man to summarily supersede the original 
donor’s claims to have his name associated with the scheme he conceived 
and endowed. ‘Then there is another report that the selected Principal, who 
by a queer arrangement is on the Board of Management itself and 
thus is servant and master rolled into one, considers that India is not 
suited at all for research of an original character and that the proposed 
Institute should only train up men in advanced science, particularly 
Chemistry and Electricity.......... But the fact is certain that the 
originator and the first donor Mr. Tata wished the Institute to be 
above all things a Post Graduate Institute for research in all branches 
of learning. If the selected Principal considers that India is a land 
where no research is possible, no man can be more unworthy to carrv 
out the intentions of the donor and the managers would be acting 
honestly and prudently by packing him off to Kurope by the first steamer. 
The Indian world will now see clearly how right Bombay was in objecting 
to Mr. Tata’s Institute ‘going so far away from us and in a Native 
EOE ia iwavies If there is to be no research, for God’s sake let it be brought 
back to Bombay and combined with Sir C. Jehangir’s gift and joined to the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. [In a subsequent article the paper 
‘adds :—‘‘ After we had penned the above, extracts have appeared from 
the Minute of the Director of the Institute in the Tvmes of India. The 
extracts leave many doubts still uncleared. We find that the research 
to be carried on is doubly circumscribed. It is confined to science and 
in science only to such research as will have in view the application of science 
to Indian arts and industries. The ambition is not to train and rear up 
highest research in all branches of human learning. The demands of the 
existing market are to guide the ‘studies.......... For aught we know it 
may turn out to be a good scheme, but it is not the Tata scheme as originally 
conceived by the donor.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes in a similar strain.| ° 


52. Commenting on the article on “ Primary Education ” .contributed 

by Mr. Prabhashankar Patni to the Tvmes of India 

Advantages of asystem weekly, the Oriental Review writes :—“ Mr. Patni’s 

of free primary educa- chief argument against the introduction of free 
tion. ies ae primary education is that it costs so little to the 
wate ue! eview (11), parents themselves to secure it for their children. 
- The monthly fee is only one anna -according to him. 

. Computing at this rate Mr. Patni proceeds to say that the whole cost 
of primary education, extending over six years per child, will not exceed 
Rs. 25, which, in his opinion, even a beggar can afford to pay....... We wish 
that this was. the case, but in factit is not. Mr. Patni forgets that the majority 
of the people are living almust in an underfed condition, and that to ask 
them to defray expenses, however slight, for the education of their 
children, is to ask more than human nature is prepared to give. Again, in 
many cases it is not so much the actual cost as it is the very idea of payment 
which deters parents from sending their children to receive even vernacular 
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cs tote al indi if — ye in ito v ourtT ete fallen and to ititrodwoe 3 in ‘theit 
- eae ae een | ‘vill ‘taking an initiative | in matters concerning their welfare primary 
he ae sed t on ¥ a panacea and not a useless shibboleth, as Mr. Patni 
66 be. It has already proved to be so in the ‘West. The rise 
letind lower classes and the spread of the democratic movement, can 
t race d to that. - It is not then far-sighted to say that the money spent 
rl ary education would be useless.and should rather be utilised towards 
Base er education. Of course, higher education is extremely desirable; but 
Nae how can we hope to have a beautiful superstructure unless a substantial 
cee foundation is there already to support it? Mr. Patni suggests that Govern- 
ment be requested to divert the forty lakhs of rupees, meant to be spent 
on primary education and leave primary education to be supported from the 
purse of the general public. He would; in short, leave in the hands of Gov- 
ernment collegiate or higher education, with the proviso that it should be 
free........ This is an ideal to be devoutly wished for. But is it to be ex- 
eS: pected that the Government which tried to clip the wings of higher education 
a by making it expensive in the régime of Lord Curzon, and which even now 
as grudgingly doles out money towards the furnishing of the existing colleges 
ia FY, and laboratories will be so generous as to fulfil the expectations entertained “by 
a Mr. Patni?....... The scheme for providing free primary education has 
a | advanced so far that the Supreme Government have asked the Provincial 
i Governments their opinion about its feasibility, and it is most likely that 
He this right over which a strenuous fight has been waged for so long a time will 
ae be accorded. at no distant date. It 18, therefore, most damagihg to our 
| - anterests to argue at this stage that the sum ear-marked for providing free 

_ primary education will be a. mere waste of money....... ... Another 
objection brought forward against free primary education is that the people 

‘will be obliged to take in whatever stuff is proffered, that the special 

aptitudes of the various classes and localities will not be carefully considered 
and that the student will have to pass through the same levelling test. We 
cannot conceive how such a conclusion is arrived at. If free primary 
education is introduced; it does not follow that local conditions and social 
circumstances will not be taken into account.” 
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93. “ Under the atispices. of the Gujarat High Schools Athletic Sports 

vere : 4 Association, a gathering was held at Ahmedabad, 
Comments on the\| al- 9% few days ago, for the purpose of distributing prizes 

leged behaviour of Mr. to the successful competitors. After the. prize. dis- 

Lory, Educational In- tribution was over when Mr. Lory, Educational 
spector,Northern Division, Jngspector, Northern Division, rose to speak, 

at the prize distribution of the boys who formed the major portion of the 

the Gujardt High Schools bl hail thee e t more Mae) 

Athletic Sports Associa- ®88embly, greeted their Inspector with the nationa 

ae Hinn'as Albmatahed salute of Bande Mdataram. It would be idle to deny 
| Indu Prakdsh (44), 26th that this method of salutation is the result of a 
a. Mar., Eng. cols. new wave of feelings passing thrcugh India and as 
ai... resorted to on the present occasion, must have been 
ae due to an impulsive action resulting from a newly formed habit, rather than 
| as @ pre-arranged and deliberate insult. Mr. Lory seems, however, to 
Shwe have taken it as an insult dgltberately levelled against him, or else 
he would not have exhibited himself, as, it is alleged, he subsequently did. He 

ie got angry and called the boys who oreeted him with Bande Mdtaram, ‘ Indian 
ae Brutes ’........... We cannot but condemn Mr. Lory’s absurd loss of temper. 
| It was fortunate that he escaped only with no worse retort than three more 

, shoutings of Bande Mdtaram. Evidently Mr. Lory, from the fact of his 
a being in the Educational Department, must be taken to have studied the art 
| eS | of handling boys, and still he wonderfully forgot that he’ had to deal with 
| mischievous school-boys. It was good that he addressed the, epithet to 
-_  .. meek and docile Indian boys. Had he been in the midst of a crowd 
Of English boys and. called them ‘English brutes,’ perhaps, stones, 
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Sddidwater Wotdles’ and brick- bate’ proull have bees: flung pee bikie toca 


The present Inspector of the Northern Division may, perhaps, in the course 


of years, and in the order of seniority, rise to be the Director of Public — 


Instruction for the Presidency’ and perhaps. the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University also. What consequences may not ensue, if Mr: Lory 
does not sober down and learn to control his quick temper, can better be 
imagined. ‘There is a thick rumour in Ahmedabad that Mr. Lory is likely to 
be appointed Principal of the Gujarat College. The Gujarat College has 
just-settled down to normal conditions after the : excitement over the notorious 
Hirst incident. Is it too much to say that Mr. Lory will not be the kind of 
officer required for the post of Principal of the College ?” 


94. The Arunodaya gives publicity to a report to the effect that a 
_ temporary school for Mahars and other low castes 
See peg at Tdrapur (Thana) having been closed and _ its 
mitted into the local Gov- students admitted into the local primary school, 
ernment Primary school at grave dissatisfaction has been caused amongst the 
Tardpur (Thana). local higher class Hindus and also amongst the 
Arunodaya (105), 22nd \fuhammadans and Parsis who have already with- 
Mar. drawn their own children from the latter school, and 
complained about the matter to the Deputy Educational Inspector. The 
paper states that if the grievance of the people be not remedied, there is a 
likelihood of the school in question being altogether poyoones by the well-to- 
do classes of the town. 


Municipalities. 


95. ‘ Next Thursday the Bombay Municipal Corporation will proceed 

to elect its new President for the current official 

The new President of year. ‘he Councillor who is to be honoured on this 

the Bombay Municipal occasion is the Honourable Mr. G. QO. Dunn, the 

Corporasson. : Chairman of the City Improvement Trust. We 
Kaiser-i-Hind — (9), need not tarry to observe that the selection i 

Q0th Mar. Eng. cols. ; arry to observe tha e selection is a 

Pog d discriminating one. What is mor 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 27th appy an c 


Mar. Eng. cols. oratifying to notice is the fact of the absence of that 
indecent and undignified wrangling which unfor- 
tunately,since 1902 has attended the Presidential election....... No Councillor, 


however able and however deserving of the honour of being elected 
President, should, in our opinion, go about from Councillor to Council- 
lor seeking and abjectly imploring for votes. But in the case of some 
Presidents since 1902-08, that has been the most deplorable feature. We 
have in these columns never disguised our intense dislike of the procedure, 

seeing that it greatly detracts from the honour and at the same time demor- 
alises “the Corporation.......... Under the circumstances, it is some consolation 
to notice that the coming election of. Mr. Dunn as President is absolutely free 
from all the undesirable elements to which we have referred. Be it said to the 
credit of the European Councillors that they have never pushed themselves 
forward. They have been unanimously elected by the voluntary suffrages of 
their colleagues. Not so, we regret to have tosay, with our Indian Councillors. 
evens In our opinion Mr. Dunn is every .way the first among his brother 
Councillors. His work not only in the Corporation but in the various Com- 
mittees has been of a most useful character. Those who have sat with him 
on those Committees bear ample testimony to his sweet reasonableness and 
his spirit -of fair play.......... In some disappointed quarters there has been 
a faint whisper of disparagement because it is fancied that his duties as 
Chairman of the Improvement Trust might conflict with those ofthe President 
of the Corporation. We have no such apprehension. Our own strong 
views on the Trust and its constitution are well-known........... But these do 
not blind us to the fact that Mr. Dunn is every way bound to make an 
excellent President.” [The Jdam-e-Jamshed writes :— The nomination of, the 
Honourable Mr. Dunn, as President of the Corporation, is bound to meet 
with hearty approval from all right-thinking citizens. Mr. Dunn’s good 


work has been conspicuous; and his popularity among his colleagues and 
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certainly the shes ot the European members on 
. the Bombay Municipal: orporation and is eminently 
fitted. by reason of his wide experience in Municipal 
rs, for the Presidentship of the Corporation. 
be Mdiwdne we cannot but regard his election as objectionable. 
appoix tment of a Government official is opposed to the essence of 
| —  ohe of self-government. In view of the sustained efforts which the 
ies: ne mation has been making to minimise the official element in Municipal bodies, 

Meee Lopes repeated demands it is making for the appointment of non- officials. 
esidents, the election of an official president by the premier Corporation 
ndia cannot but look awkward. With all his abilities, Mr. Dunn is an 
Pans. re and has not been proof against the usual official weakness when official 
interests have been concerned. An officer who had supported thé Caucus 
oe movement can hardly be considered fitted for the Municipal Presidentship. 
eo ‘Another objection against him is that he is the President of the City Improve- 
ment Trust, and has always strongly supported the Trust whenever the interests. 
of that body and those of the Municipality have happened to clash. It would 
be impossible for such a man to look solely after the interests of the Corpora- 
: ; tion. It has also to be remembered that a Bill introducing important changes. 
a at in the City Improvement Trust Act is shortly coming on for a second read- 
+ ing before the Bombay Legislative Council, where Mr. Dunn’s voice, as that. 
| of the President, will be taken as reflecting the views of the Corpo- 
i, ration and, as such, entitled to even greater weight than that of the Munici- 
ie pal representative on the Council. It is not unknown that he is in favour of 
those provisions of the Bill which throw unduly heavy burdens on the Muni- 
cipality; and the interests of the Corporation cannot but suffer at the hands. 
of such a spokesman. We have already seen from the Caucus incident and 
from the cases of Majors Martin and Selby that Government nominees and 
official members are not free to vote according to their consciences. The 
advocates of local self-government should be careful to see that no one who. 
is either an official or a nominee of Government is elected President. 
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97. “Somehow or other the introduction of electric tram cars has not 
given satisfaction to the public. The old Company 

Defects in the working with its system of horse traction was more business- 
of Electric Tramways in jike in its methods than the new Company. The 


ON Shae  sauieedaa 25), 29nd frightful ac¢idents that now and then occur require 
Mar., Eng. cols. : Tdm-e. +0 be closely inquired into by the authorities. There. 

Jamshed (29), 98th Mar., re places where the huge tram cars are not only a. 

Eng. cols. positive nuisance but a distinct danger to the 

security of the passenger and vehicular traffic. 

In the narrow streets of Bombay how these monster cars, victorias, 

bicycles, motor cars and pedestrians are ,to pass and re-pass_ at. 

one and the same time is a great problem. It is well-known that to drive in 

a victoria through streets in which the electric tram lines have been laid 

has become a source of daily risk and danger. The speed with which the 

Bile: _ drivers of tram cars dash along in narrow parts is wholly unjustifiable, and 

a we do not know why the Corporation has not yet moved in the matter. The 

(|e electric trams are intended forthe convenience of the public and not to become 
a. 7 a source of intolerable nuisance and danger. That the drivers are unable to 

stop the cars with ease in a moment of emergency has been observed by many 

‘persons.......... The. time has come when the public ought to raise their voice. 
against what looks an unbusiness-like and unskilful system of managing the 
passenger traffic that is daily growing, but which the Company is quite unable 

, to ‘cope with to the satisfaction of the public........... We have not yet. 

* exhausted the list of the passengers’ grievances. At intermediate stations 
they have to wait for half, or even three-quarters of ‘an hour. What. 

this means to ladies and their children can more easily be imagined than 
described. Even under the old management special cars used to be started - 
‘from certain intermediate stations where the passengers could easily con- 
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: diagabe, It is absolutely necessary to ieert to that practice if the intolerable, 


boards and locating them not for the convenience of birds in the 


is excellently situated, facing the Western sea, and we think that the proposed 


tration prevailing in the 


of the busiest roads, being left unwatered, send up columns of dust to the 


inconveniencs. that is now experienced by hundreds of passengers is to: 


be removed. The entrance provided in the middle of the car is little: 


short of a dangerous trap. The cars are unduly high and prevent would-be 


passengers from seeing if any seats are vacant or not. That leads to a 
rush of passengers and is productive of annoying delay and angry 


bickerings between them and the tram conductors. If any proof were 
wanted of the utterly irresponsible and unbusiness-like manner in which 
the passenger traffic is managed by the Company, that is supplied by the way 
in which sign-boards are attached to the cars. At night they are absolutely 
useless, and even during the day it is often-found impossible to read them. 
Besides, it is supremely absurd to give the names of the stations in English 
when the majority of the passengers would like to have them in Gujarati and 
to see the boards fixed in some conspicuous and convenient place instead of 
having them highup inthe heavens. How many are the enquiries even English- 
knowing passengers have to make to assure themselves that they are taking 
the right tram and how many times have they to puf up with the provoking 
silence of the over-worked drivers and conductors? ‘These men are not to 
blame when they helplessly complain that some of the boards are more 
misleading than helpful, and that they are quite tired of answering the 
queries of hundreds of passengers. Under the old system the colour of 
the cars and the lights they carried helped the passengers in knowing their 
destination.......... It passes one’s understanding why the Company cannot 
remove even an inconvenience of this kind by devising suitably coloured 


air but for the use of mortals below.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writing 
on the subject of frequent ‘Tramway accidents observes:—‘“‘ There 
has been a fresh crop of Tramway accidents lately. It would be hardly 
fair to hold the drivers or conductors alone responsible for them. ‘The 
public needs to be taught to take better care of themselves than they have shown 
the disposition to do.......... Of course, legislation and bye-laws would do 
much towards the end in view, but good sense on the part of those who wish 
to be saved and protected may do more.’’| 


*58. “The firm of Messrs. Ratanji Dosabhoy Kurani:& Co. have applied 
to the Collector of Thana for permission to Open a 
Proposed Tramway line between Andheri and Versowa. The scheme is 
—— bec ag and worthy of every encouragement. The want of means 
waows -aigay . for easy and speedy communication between these 
Rast Goftdr (35), 29th 
Mar., Eng. cols. villages has been pressing hard ever since the resi- 
: dents of Bombay have established themselves per- 
manently in the suburbs.......... A former Collector of the district had already 
worked out a scheme to open a tramway between these places ......... . Private 
enterprise seems to have fought shy of the project tillnow. The scheme 
which the firm have drawn out will require an outlay of about one lakh of 
rupees, and will involve reclamation. We can count upon the firm to carry 
out the scheme under the guidance of its enterprising head, who has served as 
contractor for a number of years to the Bombay Municipality........... Versowa 


tramway would induce a much larger number of people to settle in that 
village.” 


59. “The death-rate at Ahmedabad has gone up to an alarming height: 

Yet the Municipality is as inactive as ever. The 

Alleged mal-adminis-  gtréets still overflow with dirty water. The filth 

py meee Rae lit carts are seen slowly dragged along the, high roads 

Polk in mmcipaliry. by half-famished bullocks, vitiating the. whole atmos- 
olitical Bhomiyo (87), , 

27th Mar., Eng. cols. phere. It is strange that in these days of industrial 

activity our Municipality cannot obtain vehicles 

with air-tight covers and better fed animals to drag them. Nobody ever 

concerns himself to see whether the dust-bins are properly cleaned. Some 


skies and help to spread the plague. The complaint of deficient water-supply 
is an old one. The slow, plodding conservancy carts are a great treat to those 
con 2615—11 
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0” see ster ij tilde Municipality have not yet 
improved their fire service. When a fire broke out , 
* talent cy p ‘ae in some Wadar cottages in the town on the night of ’ 
pean ee the 16th, it was practically allowed to have its own 
"Bist Way, owing to the delay in the appearance of the fire- 
-. engine on the scene, the absence of water in the 
a, mains and the sluiceman being not on duty. This is 
rely a Geisidnlons state of things and ought to be soon remedied. We are 
Os to understand why the mains are not kept charged with water 
TEvaghowt the night. People surely will not waste the water and the supply 
will be useful in extinguishing the fires which are frequent during the hot 
season. We hope that the Municipality will act up to the above suggestion 
‘and also take steps to train their men in the art of putting out fires. Should 
the Municipality failin this, there is no reason why they should not be sued 
ina court of law with a view to proving that extinguishing firés is one of 
their duties. , 


Native States. 


61. A correspondent, writing to the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr, dwells on the 
_ indebted condition of the Lakhapadar Taluka, due to 

ee ea hee successive famines and aggravated by the various 

Ai Sentai Prank (KA, contributions which the Talukdar has to pay 

thikwar) and request to annually. The writer deprecates a recent order of 

“ae Government to withdraw Government requiring these indebted Jaghirdars to 
sS the order requiring the submit their budgets every year, and adds that this 
a _  Kéthidwar Talukdars to order has made them nervous inasmuch: as the 
submit annual budgets. © preparation of the same is likely to swell their 

wh S8th Mer — expenses. He further remarks that this system of 

eee : pa ee requiring the Jaghirdars to submit their budgets is 
not likely to conduce to further economy in their annual expenditure. In this 

connection, the writer expresses a hope that the rumour that Government are 
as going to write off the debts of the Talukdars may prove true. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


. es 62. ‘“ The First Poona District Conference was held at Poona under 
the auspices of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha on the 


S _ Report of the proceed- 20th, 21st and 22nd instant....... The total num- 
. a the Poona District ber of delegates was over 250, including about 80 
aes onterence. 


from the mofussil. Among local delegates there 
were men all shades of opinion in the city, and 
nothing could be more gratifying than the harmony | 
which prevailed throughout the proceedings, though the Conference dealt with 
some of the most vexed questions of the day. The venerable Vice-President 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha, Dr. V. R. Patvardhan, having welcomed the dele- 
gates, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Editor of the Mahrdtta and Secretary of the Sabha, 
proposed that Rao Bahadur G. V. J oshi, B.A., retired Head Master, should take 
the chair as President of the District Conference. The proposal being seconded 
and supported, R. B. Joshi on taking his seat addressed the assembly for about 
a an hour and'a half though he was very weak andunwell. In the course of his 
;  . . speech the president depicted the historical importance of the Poona City, and 
~~ - referred to the discussions in the Satara Rajas’ Durbar in 1724 about the 
/* ~~ *~~—sEmperial character of Mahratta politics, and dwelt on the questions of educa- 
ee rok temperance, poverty of the people, etc. Mr. Tilak also having briefly 
eae ae en and a Committee having selected the subjects,.to be discussed at the 
eS aaa nference, the regular proceedings commenced. . [Here the paper enters into 
a detailed account of the resolutions about swadeshi and boycott, industrial 
meter: of the baa District, Arbitration Courts, agricultural associations, com- 


Mahratta (9), 22nd Mar. 
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sim dey primary education, national odlncibties: Abkari,' Forests, seal ‘tadolde. Mi 
tax, &c., the impolicy of giving loans to sugar-cane growers on the Nira $f =| 
Canal, encouragement of sugar manufacture in the District and the holding of 
a united Congress having been duly proposed, seconded, supported and passed.. 
Amongst the speakers on the various resolutions were Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, 
Messrs. Patwardhan and Deodhar of the Servants of India Society, Professor 
Kanitkar of the Fergusson College, Mr. 8S. K. Damle, Pleader, Sirdar Balvant 
Ramchandra Natu, Mr. Hari Narayan Apte, Mr. N. B. Chavan, Mr. Bal Gan- 
gadhar Tilak, Mr. Pangarkar, editor Mumukshu, Professor H. G. Limaye of the 
Fergusson College and Mr. Khadilkar. The resolution on National Hduca- 
tion was proposed by Mr. Tilak, who in the course of his speech said = 
The question of national education was peculiar to India as being a country in 
which the interests of the rulers and the ruled were conflicting. ‘True edu- 
cation prepared people for national prosperity and glory. But Govern- 
ment would rather spend 50 lakhs on an English T'a; Mahal, but not on edu- 
cation. british rulers wanted India to be a mere canoe attached to the big 
ship of England. The name of God was forbidden in the school set up by 
Hiranyakashipu ; the name of swardjya was forbidden in the schools set up 
by the Government. Good-intentioned men like Herbert Spencer were few ; 
and England wanted India to be dependent on her. Under the name 
of discipline everything likely to teach boys about national salvation was 
denied to them both in Government and aided schools now existing. Hence 
the necessity of National Schools. The ends of education as now given 
were selfish. Men like Mr. M. G. Ranade were produced in spite of that 
education. What we wanted was to produce men like Ranade by hundreds. 
The British rulers of India knew not too little, but too much about India. Did 
we not argue from the very facts supplied by Government? But the truth 
was that Government policy was to shut their eyes to national and industrial 
and scientific education. Government had come to regard education as an 
intoxicant of which they would give to the people only a limited quantity and 
not more. He recognised the limitations of private enterprise in national 
education ; but even if they had only a model, it would greatly affect the 
whole course of education.......... The whole educational policy had to be 
changed. ‘Text-books in other countries taught that it was glory to die for 
one’s nation; it 1s not so in the.case of text-books in India. Grants- 
in-aid brought with them harmful inspection and therefore, we could not 
accept them for real national education......... Mr. Tilak .also spoke in : 
support of the resolution condemning the Abkdri policy of Government. i 
He declared that what was wanted was resentment and action in spite of tlie 
so-called laws, which were mere man-made rules against the spirit of mora- 

lity. If Hindus could net drive out drink on the strength of their moral inhe- 
ritance, they were not fit for swardjya. There was a limit to obedience to 

laws. It was in vain to expect Government to stop drink. The young gene- 

ration must make an effort, and show that they prefer suffering to drink. 

He also spoke on the omnibus resolution about forests, arms, income-tax, &c., 

and in the course of his speech described at length the limitations sradually 
imposed upon the rights of the agriculturist in land and also the hardships 

of the ryot due to the forest laws and the iniquitous aids taken unto itself by 
Government by mutilating the Law of Evidence. He asserted that the oats 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act brought no relief to the ryots; it only showed 

that Government did-not want any one to rob the ryot except themselves. 
......++ The Conference closed its session with an impassioned speech by 

Mr. Joshi in which he surveyed the progress of the idea of nationalism and 
asserted that every true son of India ought to feel proud of his heritage and 

to entertain a hope for achieving swardjya in future. He appealed to the 
leaders of the Congress movement to make up their differences, and said 

that the people would take the work of unity in their own hands if the leaders : 
failed to do so. He claimed for Poona the privilege of being a_public- 
spirited town which knew how to fight as well as how to make up differences 

in a good national cause...... The proceedings terminated after the singing 

of the Bande Madtaram song.” 


63. The second session of the Satara District Conference took place on the 
Report of the proceed- 20th instant in Ghate’s theatre at Satara which was 
ings of the Satara District closely packed on the occasion. Besides local repre- — 
Conference. sentatives, some thirty delegates from the various Ay aa 
Kesari (128), 24th Mar. talukas were present. Mr. Ganpatrao. Phansalkar, is ee “s 


Petes 
Smee > By 


p divalved to ‘iclibek, Rs. 1, 0 | 

yon > bad ny the Conference,,and Mr. Dadasaheb 

aise ato contribute Rs. 200. .The proceedings were throughout 
great enthusiasm and unanimity. 


1e ‘ninth anniversary celebration in memory of Nana Phadnavis 
eke - game off with great éclut at Velds (taluka Dapoli; 
wrOnOs tion of the an- district Ratnagiri) on Saturday last .under the 
righ ein seclvoned presidency of. Mr. Dadasaheb Karandikar, the well- 
as hse S known pleader of Satara. Nana’s portrait was 
carried in procession ina palanquin to the festive 
i ag ee mandap and installed. Then there was a puran 
‘ ‘Beading by Mr. Sakharam Shastri Ghaisas of Shrivardhan and a kirtan 
Lee Af Mr Vinayak Shastri Abhyankar. At night, the annual report was read 
‘and approved, and after some suitable speeches, the president delivered his 
address in the course of which he paid a tribute to Nana’s statesmanship and 
character and dwelt upon the necessity of holding a public celebration in his 
honour. The president's speech was instructive and thoughtful and was 
ee by the audience. Mr. Karandikar presented a beautiful bust of. 
ana to the people of Velas in memory of the occasion. Before leaving the 
place, Mr. Karandikar visited the Victoria Fort and the Peshwa’s old dilapi- 
dated palace at Shrivardhan. A considerable number of people from the 
surrounding villages attended the festival. : 


65. Mr. H. H. Manghirmalani, Provisional Secretary of the Hyder- 
abad National Volunteer League, writes to the 
Programme of the work Musdfir :—“ An informal meeting was held at Hyder- 
of the National Volunteers bad (Sind) on the 12th March at which a draft 
on pao at constitution for the formation of a permanent Volun- 
Musdfir (55), 21st Mar. teer Corps was adopted. The first general meeting 
Eng.cols. ’ of the League will be held during the Easter Holidays, 
= when suggestions will be approved and incorporated in 
the rules. The accompanying programme of work isintended to be carried out 
as funds accumulate. The League has commencedenrolling members. Those 
who desire to join as such are requested to communicate with the Provisional 
Secretary or Dr. Jeramdas Khatanmal. It is hoped that the public will co- 
operate and will render pecuniary and other help It is also to be hoped 
that the editors of the several papers in Sind will open a fund on behalf of the 
League.” [Then follows a copy of the draft regulations of the League. The 
programme of the work of the League is as follows :—I.—Policing work, re- 
quiring training in gymnastics; fencing; wrestling ; drilling ; boxing; jiu- 
jitsu; riding ; cycling; racing, etc. II —Ambulance work ; ; IJil.—Fire 
Brigade Work; IV.—Mliscellaneous Work, 7. e., work in connection with 
public meetings, melas, etc.; setting up a Town Band, etc.| 


66. Nagesh Shanker Nargundkar of Hombal (Dharwar) writes to 

the Hindustin Samachar :—The swadesht songs ‘pub- 

Reported bonfire of lished in your paper (vide paragraph 24 of the Weekly 
foreign cep be —— Report for week ending 14th March) were publicly 
sag Sy ea a sung by Gundabhatta Pujarha, before a large audi- 
(60), 23rd Mar. ence on the night of the Holt, when a number of 
people took off their foreign articles of clothing and 

threw them into the bonfire. In the evening a meeting was held at the temple 
of Shankarlinga, and the people assembled solemnly took a vow not to use 
bien goods i in future. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN. KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, : 2nd Aprit 1908. 
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. (As it stood on the 1st April 1908.) OE 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. ~— Name, caste and age of Editor, Cireule- 
1 
ENGLISH. |. : 
| . 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...;Weekly .. —...| J- J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 - wh (oa 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... ...| Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 52 i i 55C 
Deccan Herald. 3 
3 | East and West ... veel Bombay... ¢ Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 55. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... «| Weekly ... eee — eer a B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 : 
man l 4 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. .» 0; Do. oss ---| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pa&rsi; 500 q 
India and Champion. 55, | | 
6- | Indian Textile Journal ../ Do. .» — «»») Monthly --/ John Wallace,C.E-; Englishman; 49 ...; 1,000 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Kardchi. —«»»| Weekly ... a Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil) ; 32 at 2 3 
| i 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... eee] Daily — ove ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 27 a 200 H 
9 | Mahratta ... eee eee Poona see o»»| Weekly .., «| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 34, a 
10 | Muslim Herald ... »»-| BOMDBY nee «| Daily... .».| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir; 200 
Muhammadan ; 34, i 
ll Oriental Review eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shipurji Mistri 4 P4arai : 40 ae 450 | 
12 | Patriot «+. coe oe) Do. ore ss} DO, wwe nee es Fatehchand Karbhéri ; Hindu 650 , 
ain); 34. | 
13 | Phoenix .«. sie ws | Kardchi _ .--| Bi-weekly »».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 55 .. 850 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ,,, ose] DOULY cnn «> | Ke@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 62... eee on 400 | 
and Military Gazette. : | : 
15 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,., »»-| John Alexander Balfour ; Chrifian cay; «lt tae i 
16 Sind Gazette eee eee Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Mrs. J. EB. Tate ; European ; 44 ie of 500 


t7 | Sind Journal ove ...| HLyderabad »..| Weekly ... ee-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 860 " 
. 42. : 


18 | Sind Times 4... ...| Karachi ,.. .e-| Bi-weekly »»| Kh&énchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 41... 200 


| _ An@Lo-GusaRa"Tl. : ; 

19 | Akhbér-e-Soudégar .,.| Bombay... ...| Daily... .. | Ndnébh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55  —...|__ 8,000 { 
, 

20 | ApakshapSt . wo] Surat... ww] Weokly .. «| Diashth Pestanji Ghadiéli; Pérsi; 85 «| -500 } 


21 | A’rya Prakash eee} Bombay ooo er “ Motilél Tribhowand4s Dalal; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 ' a 

" , nia) ; 34. | 

22 | Broach Mitra... sd Broach ,,, <3 aes sain Trikamlél Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 875 ” ‘ 
' Kshatriya) ; 25. 


93 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad oo ae ...| Narotamd4s Pr&njiwand4és Shethna; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


24 | Deshi Mitra ono tee SUE te SS ie See »..| Maganlal KikAbhai ; ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);' 1,400 
7 37° 
25 | Gujardéti ... ous: 000] BoMbAY ove ie .»-|_ Ichh4r4m Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti| 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 


26 |Gujarét Mitr’... ...,Surat .. | Do, ae oe Hormasji Jamshedji ; Phrsi ; 48 Wii am 700 ° 
27 | Gujaréti Punch .,. | Ahmedabad = ../ Do. .» —-»-/ Som4l4l Mangaldds Sh&h; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 
28 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay = Dk te eo BarjorjiN bad Apakhty4r ; P4rsi ; 49 re 800 - 

29 | Jd&m-e-Jamshed we | Do. ww. «| Daily .. — .. | Pirozshéh Jehangir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi; 33.) 4,400 

30 |Kaiser-iHind .. ...| Do. « «| Weekly... ...| Frhmji Cwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59 . ww] 2,400 

31 Kéthiawér News... oa.{ RAjkot ... a: Dh ee e».| Jamshedji Frémji ; Pérsi ; 44 ... “ mee 20 

83 | Kéthidwir Times ...| Do. us «| Bi-weekly —_,».| MAvjiGovindji ; Hindu(Lohéna); 27 ...|—60 : 
33 Parsi ane eee eos] Bombay oes eo] Weekly ... ...| Jehangir Sor#bjj Taleyarkhan; Parsi; $2... 1,000 


34 Praja Bandhu eee eee | Ahmedabad eee Do. eee ees goog ane: : Hindu (Mewdd Briah- 1,850 . i 
— ‘ | eo 
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| PAlonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 56... 
Bustanji 
Parsi 


‘Bhéskar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian 


M&nekl4l Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Umedrhm Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania); 29... 


Rev. 
(1) Hari Nérfyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
(2) Natesh 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Vin4yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 


Narsarwinji § Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
; 41. , ‘ee 


‘ 


afi ; 35. | 
illiam Hazel 


Presb 


eee eee eee se 


Br&hman); 47, 

Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 34, 
Do. Do. 


@ee 


Manager being D4modar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


wan Bréhman); 37. 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 


Dw4rken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonér) ; 
$8. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 50 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamfidin ; $1 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 


Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 32 .-.. 
Virumal Begr&j; Hindu (Kurseja); 36 oe 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 54 =... 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Martha) : 74 ... 
D&hyAbhéi Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
41. 


N4ar4yanr4o Shrinivés Gadagkar and Girdhar 
Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 


...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 29 ... 


| 


mans); 30 & 35. 


 Kézi Ismfil K&zi’ Muhammad ; Muhammedan 
(Memon); 44. . 
Dahydbhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- 
rithi Brahman) ; 35. 
Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Br4hman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, 
Parsi ; 40. 


B.A.; 
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Cutch-Kesari 
Dnysnottajak 
Evening J&me 
Gujarat 


Gurjar Garjana _ 
Gurjar Kesari 
Hind Swarajya 
Isl4m Gazette a0 
Sain Vijaya 
Kaira Times oe 
Kaira Vartamén ... 
Kathiawar Sam4ch4r 
K habardér 
Khedut se 
Lok Mitra eee 
Mahi K4nthe Gazette 


Moukhbir-i-Islém .., 


Navséri Patrika .. 
Navsdri Prakash .., 
Political Bhomiyo 

Praja Mitr& 
Praja Pokér 


Rajasth4n 


Advertiser. 
Satya Vakta 


Surat Akhbar 
Swadesh Mitra 


HINDI. 


Shri DnyAnsagar 
char. 
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Samé4- 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


char. 


KANABESE. 
Digvijay& see 
Karnftak  Patr& 

Chandroday&. — 
Karnitak Vaibhav 
Karndtak Vritt 


Lok Bandhu 


) Bombay eae 


ood 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 

Nadiad (Kaira) ... 


Buls4r (Surat) ... 
Bombay 
Do. oe 
Amreli (Baroda- 
beainy 
Nadiad (Kaira) ... 
Kaira... ee 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay 
Baroda ... 
Bombay ... 


Sadra 


Bombay 


Navsari ... ee. 

Do. ave 
Ahmedabad... 
Karachi... ‘és 


Surat 


Ahmedabad 
‘Do. 


eee 


Surat 


Kardchi ..- 


Bombay ... 
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Gadag (Dhar- 
war.) 


Dharwarve. 


Bijapur ,.. eee 
Dharwar 


Do. 
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Daily — 


i Published. 
times a month. 


Daily 


Published thrice 


a month. 


Weekly .. 


Do. 
wo 
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Fortnightly 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly eee 


Daily 


eee 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
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Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
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Weekly ... 
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| Ochhavl4l Hargowandds ; 


Chhotéla! Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 55. 
Pirosshah Jeh¢ngir Marzbin, M.A.; Parsi; 88; 


Fulchand gg Pulls Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 28 


Hindu (Visa Ldéd 


: 
eeceve 


Banis) ; 28. 


Abdulla Ismail; 


Ibr4him Daud; 39; 80 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohunl4él Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimiali 
Bania); 26. 


Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 
Kahande's Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. | 
Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 


man); 46. | 
Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad Patel ; 
Muhammadan Suni) 36. 


Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 46. 


Parsi ; 40. 

Motilal Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 465. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 
* madan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania);; ‘34. 

Rustamyi Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60... 

Noorkham Amirkh4n; Muhammadan; 60. 


Hindu (Auditch 


Nart hayehankar Jagjivan ; 
Braéhman) ; 39. 
Hormas}ji J amshedji ; Parsi ; 48 ee 


Hir4ld4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimd4li Bania) ; 
28. 


kKeshavla] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 44. 
Phirozshah Edalji 


Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 


Patel ; P4rsi ; 52 


Janakpras#d Laboorém ; Hindu (K4anyakubja 
Bréhman); 31. . 


Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu (North 
Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


Shankrfpa oo Basrimara ; Hind: 
ee | 40. 


25. 

Annaji . Gopal Raphi Hindu “(Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 

A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 58 


Gururgéo Ré&glavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher- -Homji, B.A. ; 


| Datoji Réyji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bani) 1,000 
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Weekly ,... Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
of | Brahman) ; 44. = 


| onthe... wok Gadigaya Huchaya Vibbuti; Hindu (Lingéyat) 
~ $6. 


e 


|Théna ...° «| Weekly ... .| Dhondo K4shinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| BrAhman); 26. - 
Dholia (West} Do. oo Vdman Daji Motiwd4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brehman); 21. 
Sholépur Monthly... .| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
Ratn4éyiri .| Weekly «+. | Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 31... 


Poona ws . Do. ...  «..| Hari Raghun4th- Bhagwat; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) +-32. | 

Do. Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 

month. Hindu (Karh4ada Brahman) ;. 32. 


Wai (Satara) Monthly... Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman); 27. 

Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
44. 


Chikodi (Bel-| Do. .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
gaum), pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. .| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
giri). Brahman); 44, 

‘Belgaum > .| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 


man); 42. 


Deshakélavartam4n Erandol (Kast . Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
7 Khandesh). — Brahman) ; 34, 


Dharm... | W4i (Satara) ...) Do. | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 
Dharwar Vritt ... Dharwar .| Do. S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karkada Brahmar) ; 33. 
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Dnydén Chakshu ..., Poona ... Do. Waman Govind: S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
. Brahman); 50. 
Dny4n Sayar: ave. Kolhépur Do. — — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 44. 
Hindu Punch Théna ... fe DO. 0 »| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: Brahman); 42. 
Hindu Vijaya ; Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly Anandra&o Baélkrishna Rangnekdér; Hindu 
; giri). (Gaud Siraswat Bréhman) ; 33. 
Jagadddarsh Ahmednagar... Weekly ... Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
, pawan Brahman); 56. 
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Sagatsumach&r Thana. ... 1: D. .|(t) V&asudev Ganesh Deshpinde, B.A.. LLB.; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 3z. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dhfrkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36, 
Poona ... ’ | Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
wean ay 78 Brahman); 43. 
Shol4pur | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 61. 


Poona oee Do. | Hari Naérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 


Do. ine Do. cee .| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 51. 
Khandesh 3amachar Parola _—s-_ (East|Fortnightly — Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 


Kbandesh). (Yajurvedi Brahman); 29, 


Khandesh Vaibhav Dhulia (West; Weekly ... Yadav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
‘ Khandesh). . Bréhman) ; 42. 

Kamtha. Vritt. +. Kumtha (Kana- Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindw (Gowd Sédras- 
ra). P wat) > 52, ' 
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Vengurla (Ratné- | Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
| giri), Brahman); 31. 


| Belgaum. zw! Janérdan Néréyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 
| wat Bréhman) ; 32: 
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Name of Publication, .- Where Published. Editibn, | Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
MaritHi—continued. 7 : 
Mahé4radshtra Vritt Petes tse Weekly ... ie — Babéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
Mod Vritt «+ «| Wai Gatéra) ..| Dow ove | Démodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
be a | Brdbman) ; 29. 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhav ».| Bombay... e-| Daily .,, . «ee| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1500 
| -pawan Bréhman) ; 38. 
‘ ! ; 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ot: ae. ae ...| Weekly ,.. oa Do. do. eee} 2,000 
183 | Munnukshu dad la << ee ..|Lakshuman Ramchandra PAngdrkar; Hindu} 1,000 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ;485. 
334 | Nagar Samachér... | Ahmednagar ...) Do.  ,,, ...| Vishwanath Gangirém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
185 | Nasik Vritt on o-| Nasik. ... Re a .| Rangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 
we Brahman); 24. | 
136 | Nydya Sindhu ... | Ahmedmagar ...| Do. ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brdhman); 34, 
137 | Paisa Fund soe - «e| Bombay... -++| Monthly ..| Antaji Damodar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha) 1,000 
} Bréhman,) ; 40. 
138 } Pandhari Mitra ... ee} Pandharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... .| Govind Sakhdéram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
| lépur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
339 | Parikshak ... aes « | Belgaum vo a »es| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 450 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
140 | Prabhat... see »-»| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ..,| Govind Kashindih Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Kha@ndesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 36. 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika -+»| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... .... Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200° 
| Khendesh). Brahman) ; 44. 
142 | Prakdsh ... +} Satara cee int ok ae .«.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 850° 
Brahman); 33. 
143 | Prakdshak oes --+| Bijapur a: i |'Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hinda (Chitpa- 300. 
3 wan Brahman); 32. 
244 | Pratod ... ove -+-| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. .., .... Ganesh Ramchandra Kashailkar; Hindu (Kar- 350° 
| hada Brahman) ; 25. 
145 | Raghav Bhashan... ee-| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. oe ..., Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 56 or 63. 
146 | Sama@lochak ~ cee -- | Hubly (Dharwar) | Monthly | Trimbak Gurunath Kale; Hindu (Deshastha’ 100: 
Brahman); 30. 
147 | Satya Shodhak ... eo-| Ratndgiri -+-| Weekly ... .|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4éwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shiv4ji Vijaya. ---| Sholipar Monthly wo-| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale ;, Hindu (Vir 500 
; Shaivi Lingayat); 26. 
149 | Sholdpur Samachar oot Ea Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémathi); 50... 400 
150 | Shri Sayd4ji Vijaya _ Bombay... gape ..., Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);) 5,000 
| ~~ 
151 | Shri Shahn - oe eo) Satara cee ost Ee Ges ..| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 100 
man); 28. 
152 | Shubh Suchak e+ | Sat@ra see ooo} Do. ove ...| Ramchandra rs Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150: 
- Bréhman); 63. 
163 | Sudhakar ... vee ++! Pen (Kola&ba) «| Do. oes .»»| Narayan. Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 400: 
wan Brihman) ; dC. 
154 | Sudharak ... wee -| Poona a .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
: pawan Brahman); 41. | 
165 | Sumant -| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do.  ... see| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75. 
shasth Br&hman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
; vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 365. 
156 | Swardjya « « | Sholapur eo ce ie ...| Balyvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hirdu (Kon-| About 
kanastha Brahman) : 28. , 1,400 
157 | Vidya Vilas a «>| Kolhapur vee Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 24. 
158 | Vichari vee ove | K4rw&r (Kanara):| Published thrice aj Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim;} About 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 400: 
159 | Vib4ri +--| Bombayues -e:| Weekly ... «| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, ,B.A.; Hindu 1,000 
(Chitapawan Brahman); 26. 
160: / Vishvavritt + ew | Kolhdpur s+! Monthly... «ee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu; 390 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
161 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay ... Do. w-| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. — « oa 606 
(2) a a Raghunath ;.Hindu (Gan 
3 ‘ Saraswat Bréhman). : 
162 | Vrittasay 4. =e ~—..| Wat (Satara) ae| Weekly... | ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-} 950. 
| pawan Brahman); 05. 
163 Vydpaéri eee tee «| Poona... a. oe | Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 590 
3 man) ; 42. as 
164 | Warkari . se». s+ Pandharpur(Shc-| Fortnightly. ...' Vithal Keshav Limaye;. Hindu (Chitpéwan)  - 39); 
| lapur). Brébman); 30. 
SANSKRIT. 7 
165 | Sanritavadini -»-| Kolhépur «| Weekly ....  «s|Appa Sad&shivshastri Rasaodekar ; at 600) 
7 | Deshasth Brvhman) ;. 85.. 


madan (Abro); 24. 


| erty ae df | ; ghee ooh mma oT 
| poe phe Netay wl | és $5. . 


Khanchand Rahumel Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
Chelérém M&nghirmal; Hicdu (Wadhwa); 43 


| Bombay Punch Bahddar ... | .|| Hakim Mahomed Abdul ees Farrukh 

ay Beet 9s | | Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; ) 

171 | Guru Ghantal Punch | |\Syed Muhammad aod Ay ‘Shed Yakubali 

eC os : Muhammadan; 50, 4 

72 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... , Munshi Amjad 'Baig bin -Mirza Muhammad 
| : Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 


| Jam-i-Jahannuma Jalgaon (East Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
. Kh&ndesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


Sultdén-ul- Akhbar Bombay eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid > Farrukh 
: i Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


GousaRa'tt anp Hinpt. 


Jain 06é | Weekly + Bhégubhdi Fatechand Ka4rbhéri; Hindu 
(Shéwak Bania); 36. 
| Jain Mitra ones Fortnightly Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


iMaRa'/THI AND Ka'warzse. 


| Baégalkot (Bijé- Weekly ... .| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
} pur). | Brahman) ; 36. 


ee 


Noteez—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspsper in the above 
dist is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) ie the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and theshort a(S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
. in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
F. No. 74 occasionally contains English articles, 
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Pet This year’s Budget. a ata’ in the Supreme Legislative Council was coe 
livelier and more out-spoken than usual, at least so ae 

Budget “debate in the far as the non-official members were concerned. . . | 
Supreme Legislative vsceseeee Every one of them took into account the Le 
sar Vartaman (46), stress of the circumstances under which the State- of 
20th op 8let Mar. and’ ment was framed, and in so doing did full justice oo. 
1st April, Eng. cols. to the Honourable the Finance Member. But if | a 
certain members were a little too out-spoken they a 

can only be said to have honestly discharged a painful duty. The non-official vi oa 
members were unanimous in their condemnation of the vast sums persistently | t 
expended upon railway extension at the sacrifice of irrigation works......... 4 
“On Friday last the Honourable Mr. Apcar asked for no less than 20 | | 
crores to be spent on Railways!........ . Native publicists can quite, ‘ 
understand the benefits of railway extension; but they are against railways oF 
being pushed on disproportionately to irrigation ineadaaal But this is a | 
subject on which the two parties do not seem likely ever to agree. 
It is worthy of note that the Honourable Tikka Saheb of Nabha, : 
a Muhammadan representative, spoke almost in chorus with his Hindu : 
comrades...... ... Among others Mr. Chitnavis asked for the abolition of it 
countervailing duties, a cruel injustice perpetrated in 1896 when Lord George 
Hamilton was Secretary of State. ‘The injustice of this imposition has never Hf 
been denied, and even the whole Anglo-Indian Press has been at one with { 
the natives on this point. And yet there is not even a whisper from Govern- " 
ment about the removal of this impost. Every non-official representative \ 
prayed for a reduction of military expenditure in view of the Japanese 
alliance and the Russian entente. ‘This again is a point on which Government , 


and the Opposition will never see eye to. eye. We quite appreciate the fact 
that such alliances are an asset only so long as the parties to them are in 
a position to enforce their terms. It is also true that we must prepare for 
war in times of peace. But this problem, too, is not insoluble, if self-interest is MN 
not all powerful with the predominant partner. If it is impossible to prune i 
expenditure, wh} not share it with England? ‘The Indian army is to-day more HH 
truly ‘imperial’ than it ever was........... We are glad the Maharaja of |. i 
Dharbhanga strongly urged a reform upon which we dwelt only a few weeks ! 
ago. The general cost of the Administration is increasing by leaps and bounds, j 
but the increase ever goes to feed the fat. Poor clerks have been too long | 
neglected........ . There was another subject on which the whole phalanx of non- 

official Councillors were unanimous—the paltry sums doled out for education 

and sanitation. Perhaps, in view of the famine conditions at present prevailing, iW 
more liberality was not possible. More certainly could have been done in this M 
direction, but that course would have compelled the authorities to draw upon i 
other departments in which curtailment is the ‘forbidden’ word. But this \} 
neglect cannot continue long without vitally affecting the condition of the i} 
people and the position of Government. The one really welcome announce- 
ment from the official side was that made by the Honourable Mr. Adamson 
re the separation of the Judicial and Executive functions, This is now to be 
tried as a ‘tentative and experimental measure’ in a portion of Bengal. 

This is nothing but a ‘crumb’ of reform. The absolute necessity of doing 
away with this perverse anomaly, for which there is no parallel 1 in any civilised 
country, has long since been recognised...... That the ‘tentative’ experiment 
in Bengal will prove successful we have no doubt. It is only to be hoped 
that Governmgnt will take the earliest possible opportunity to extend the 
reform to the whole country.” [Continuing the comments in its issue of 
the 31st March the paper writes:—‘ The non-official members this year 
had just one week in which to examine and digest the Financial State- 
ment........... If the authorities would only place it on the Council Table 
a little earlier, the opposition would have sufficient time-to thoroughly 
scrutinise it and the debate will undoubtedly be more entertaining. That 
Mr. Gokhale was able to thoreughly sift the Statement and make his splendid . . 
critical speech with only a week at his disposal may indeed be said to be a - a 
feather in his cap......... When noticing the Budget last week we had referred io) an 
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ay Seca aniida, a 
This year’s surplus of 


surpluses were 01 ly ‘1 . sel jagglery 
“belongs to that pe e9 if § _g corre ‘demonstrated: by Mr. 
is 8 ‘burpl a8 in” Ai gece of the Government of India. But 
the Provincial Go rernments have, during the year under review, depleted 
4K ies hy yl et crores, the net result, for the country as a whole, is a 
enc i ; OF abou t 115 lakhs and not a surplus of 85.......... When there is thus 
Pe slpable deficit, ‘though famine’ conditions are not as acute as in the two 
~~ previot $ visitations, it is needless to say that the Honourable Mr. Baker’s 
| ae | lea { hat the. financial position of this year is stronger than in 1900-1901 has 
: s tostand upon. The foregoing line.of argument also disposes of another 
Paton of the Finance Minister, viz., that the ryot has this year displayed. 
‘ahaaey resisting | powers. He bases his assumption onthe fact that the number 
_ Of those who are in receipt of State relief is smaller than on the last two occasions. 
The reason for this is obvious and has been stated by the Honourable Member 
himself. He admits that the failure of crops this year has been less extensive 
and less complete than in 1897 or 1900, and that takavi advances have been 
made more liberally and promptly than before. When even in the face of this 
~ “promptness’ and ‘liberality’ there are one and a half million on relief, the 
distress may, in all conscience, be taken to be very deep and the ‘resisting 
power’ not much over nil........... Our Anglo-Indian friends think that 
Mr. Gokhale’s demand for a further reduction of the Salt tax, coming as it 
does so soon after the two concessions so lately made, smacks almost of 
ingratitude, But if they had cared to study Mr. Gokhale’s statement on the 
subject, they would have been convinced of the justice of his demand. In spite 
of the two late reductions the Salt Tax still presses more heavily onthe people 
of India than on any other people except perhaps those of Italy......... The table 
By... - comparing the State expenditure per head of population on education in 
B's,” || France, Germany, Italy, Austria, the Netherlands and India compiled by Mr. 
3 . Gokhale will give one an idea of the unpardonable parsimony of Government 
in the case of Education....... The comparison will be a staggering revelation 
to many.” In its issue of the lst April the paper writes :—‘‘ We will hasten to 
the concluding portion of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech—the solemn 
a warning which. he uttered. Had that noble peroration been thundered 
ey forth by an irresponsible, emotional. or alarmist demagogue, we would 
| not have attached to it the least impcrtance. But when a man like the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale, admittedly the most sober of Indian politicians, 
with an unswerving faith in Britain’s noble mission in India, stands up 
; before the Viceregal Council and in. most solemn tones and .with feelings 
ae that seem to have stirred his bosom to the utmost depths sends forth a note 
of warning—surely, he deserves to be listened to. And, yet, how has his 
warning been received? In the most ambiguous language imaginable the 
Viceroy disposed of it as curtly as he could. The Anglo- ‘Indian ” Press have 
ignored it almost entirely. And, yet, there is no denying the gravity of the 
present situation. The interests of Britain and India are so entwined together 
that it would be fatal to both to discuss the latter's destiny from a party plat- 
form. Surely, there must be ‘ something rotten inthe State of Denmark’, some 
insidious canker gnawing at the root of the present polity! The fault cannot 
be allon one side ? Would it not be better, therefore, on the part of the autho- 
rities to take seriously the warning of staunch and loyal citizens of the Kmpire 
dike Mr. Gokhale, indulge in a bit of self-examination and bravely admit 
eae mistakes committed ?.......... Before concluding, we have onlyto add that 
Mr. Gokhale’s words are a warning to Government as well as his own 
‘countrymen. He has placed before them in his ovn person the highest type.of 
true patriotism. May they not fail to profit by it.’ 
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me 2, ‘We are glad that in his speech in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
‘i 3 Council on the Budget, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
aS Indian Social Reformer advanced an explanation of the abnormal - high 
a - (4), 4th Apr. prices that have been prevailing during the last 
aa ee 

ewe es: three years independently of the fluctuations due 
>. * 0 seasonal conditions. Mr. Gokhale suggested} that ‘the phenomenally 
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‘heavy coinage of new sabia during the last few years by: CE iainnneehl ae 
something to do with this general rise in prices.’ The development. of the 
currency policy of the Government of India since 1893 is a curious study in 
paradox.” [‘The paper here sketches the history of the currency policy. of Gov- 
ernment since that year and then remarks:—] “ During the last ten years 
Government made a net addition to the currency of over 100 crores. Thus 1 
the total addition to the currency has been nearly over 75 per cent., taking Bee. 6, 
Mr. Harrison’s estimate of 1898 of the stock of rupees at 130 crores. ‘Mr. x 
“Gokhale pointed out with reference to the rate of increase in the export trade in 
recent years that this sudden expansion of the currency was not justified by the s 
increased industrial activity of the country. ‘What is probably happening is Be 
this, he said. ‘The rupees issued by Government in response to the 

demands of trade go into the interior and spread themselves among those 

from whom purchases are made. But owing to various circumstances 

they do not-flow back quickly to centres of trade or to banks, and thus 

new rupees have to be obtained for transactions for which old rupees 

might have sufficed. One of the causes affecting prices is, of course, the 

volume of the currency. When the latter is suddenly in creased, prices must 

naturally rise. This, however, can only occur when the additions to the 

currency remain in the stream of circulation and not when they are caught 

up and carried out of it by some non-economic eddy. If the redundant cur- 

rency is absorbed in the interior and does not travel back into the main 

arteries of circulation, it must cease to have an effect on prices, and it must. 

cease to be redundant. We do not see why Mr. Gokhale introduced this 

supposition in his argument, which seems to us much stronger without it. 

Moreover, the extension of railways and the undoubted quickening of economic 

life in recent years make it improbable that the intefior could absorb rupees ’ 
ai a greater rate than 1t did ten years ago, when it used to melt them for orna- 
ments. It seems to us more than probable that the weakening of exchange of 
which one heard so much some days ago is the result ofthe same cause as that 
which has sent up prices. We can only account for the insistent demand for 
more rupees on the part of the export trade, in response to which Government 
have added so largély to the currency, the volume of which they started with 
the object of, reducing, by assuming a change of methods in its operations, 
involving a proportionately much larger use of cash ten years ago.” 


*3. Commenting on the speech of the Hon’ble Sir Harvey Adamson 
py Me -. at the recent sitting of the Supreme Legislative 
ik piidiiiees Council, the Katser-i-Hind writes :—‘‘ Then there is 
wie the speech of the pompous and platitudinous dir 
Harvey Adamson on the subject of the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. Itis extremely doubtful whether there has been in the Viceregal 
‘Council, since the days of Lord Canning, a more _ self-conceited and narrow- 
minded member than he. A mediocrity of mediocrities, he has ever endeavoured, 
since his elevation to the Council, to pose as a leading statesman when he is 
nothing of the kind. ‘The world outside his Council simpiy smiles at his 
pretensions, to say nothing of the manner of those utterances which only 
helps to provoke intense bitterness of feeling.......... The old Adam of Sir 
Harvey Adamson was to be noticed in every line of his portentous harangue oP 
laboured and unconvincing as it was. It must have gone against his grain 
to have even to say as much as he said. He had the audacity to pose as a — 
superior to the highest judicial authorities who had signed the most important 
and reasoned petition on the subject.” 


4. “The discussion on the Budget this year was rather a mono- rs! 
iisital Sesiiw GD) tonous one, dealing as it did solely with some | : 
Ist Apl. > of the hackneyed. topics. It was not again a : 
prosperity Budget and so no discussion was possible 

regarding the ways in which the surplus could be utilised. There were still a 
number of issues raised which affect deeply the vital interests of the Indian 
people and, therefore, deserve careful study. ‘The question of questions at 
present, of course, is the terrible rise in the price of food-stuffs........... Various ae 
theories have been put forward to account for this, but none can be said to ae 
solve satisfactorily the whole problem.......... We think the most praciical ‘ 
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2 ‘merchants here in the absence of any protective 
but an” ‘excise duty of 5 per cent. is imposed on all 
6 art . This foreign competition has in many cases seriously 
nthe eviayiacck of indigenous industries. The attention of 
= Al m “pag ‘drawn to this by the Hon’ble Mr. Chitnavis, who 
anced ihe closing of the hosiery department of the Bomnanji Petit Mills 
on” account of the bounty-fed Japanese competition. He, therefore, 
a thet some step or other must be taken to meet it. Such a .recom- 
 Suebion: will not be accepted, of. course,.as long as the fetish of free- 
pad : is adhered to. Let a free-trade policy be adopted by countries 
‘whose industries are in a flourishing condition, but let it not be foisted 
aeons countries just beginning to have their industries......:.... The heavy > 
- ‘and ever-increasing Military expenditure was severely handled by all the 
‘Indian members of the Couricil. But it is futile to hope for any reduction 
‘from a Government which in England itself has gone diametrically opposite 
to its own professed principles of peace and retrenchment by maintaining 
a crushing military and naval expenditure. Lord Kitchener expressly 
said that the suggested reduction would not be made.” 
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9. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech was as usual full of valuable 
taal suggestions and clearly exposed the various weaknesses 
Pi cg Aapangey res hand in the arguments and figures produced by the official 
Souddgar (19), 30th Mar. ‘ members. Mr. Gokhale has fully justified the 
confidencé reposed in him by his constituency and 
has vindicated his right to be called a representative not only of the 
Bombay Presidency but of the whole of India. We shall only hope that the 
soundness of his arguments and the great confidence reposed in him by the 
public will induce Government to pay careful attention to his arguments. 
We may assure them that the more they do so, the more smooth 
will the administrative machinery run and the closer will the rulers and 
the ruled be drawn towards one another! [The paper then goes on. to 
note with approval the various portions of Mr. Gokhale’s speech, e. 4., 
that expressing the alleged hollowness of the satisfaction expressed by 
the Honourable Mr. Baker at the increased powers of resistance shown 
by the masses. In this connection the paper points out that the great 
reduction this yearin the numbers on relief works is to be accounted 
for by the smallness of the affected area, timely, takavi advances, the 
thinning of the population by repeated plague and other epidemics, and 
the reluctance of the Indian agriculturist to throw himself on outside help. 
The paper regards Mr, Gokhale’s refutation of the Honourable Mr. Baker’s 
alleged objectionable statements: in connection with the salt tax as 
opportune and likely to prove very valuable in future, should the question of a 
further reduction in the tax come to be mooted again. The paper also 
endorses Mr. Gokhale’s remarks regarding the alleged insufticiency of the 
Government allotment for improvements in sanitation and thinks that his 
suggestion for an annual outlay of Rs. 1$ crores is not extravagant. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes similar comments in connection with famine and 
the grant for sanitation. | 


6. The speeches delivered at the last sitting of the Supreme Legislative 

B ab Samdchdr (62). Council by His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
30th Mac gi d 4th Apr. embers, both official and non-official, might on the 
Gujardt (67), st Apr. whole be regarded as satisfactory. There was no 
obtrusion of any party spirit. The replies to the 

interpellations of the non-official members were an improvement on those 
usually vouchsafed to them, and were as politely worded as those which 
members of Parliament receive from the Ministers. In his review of the budget 
debates of the last 15 years, the Honourable Mr. Baker had to acknowledze 
that Government had received very valuable assistance from the non- official 
~members on the Council. This remark is a sufficient reply to the advocates of 
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the Viceroy for expression of his regret that owing to famine, works of public 
utility had to be postponed, we would point out t that such obstacles should not 
be allowed to come in the way of objects of acknowledged public utility. We 
trust that such an_important reform as the introduction of free and compulsory 
primary education will not be postponed on this account, and would suggest 
that the necessary expenditure be met by an increase in the Customs duty. 
With regard to the ‘Honourable Mr. Baker’ lsseele to Mr. Chitnavis’ suggestion for 
the abolition of the excise duty on cloth manufactured in India, it is true that 
Government would .at the same time have sto abolish the duties on cloth 
imported from Lancashire which would, mean a loss of revenue to the 
tune of 45 crores. But the dangers to be apprehended from the keen com- 
petition of Japan are so great that it would be harmful both to Government 
and the public to delay measures to, check it. Mr. Baker gave an assurance 
that Government were thinking of appointing a Committee to investigate the 
causes of the rise of prices ; and also His Excellency the Viceroy acknowledged 
that the most important problems of future politics in India were economic 
rather than political. Both these facts are indeed matters for con- 
gratulation. ‘The public is also to be congratulated on the decision which 
Government have come to with regard to the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. [In a subsequent issue the paper condemns the policy of framing 
budget estimates on the expectation that the coming season would be a favourable 
one,and dwells on the curtailment that has to be effected in necessary expenditure 
when such expectation is notfulfilled. Itgoeson to suggest the introduction of 
the system followed in most of the civilised countries of the world of classifying 
expenditure into ordinary and extraordinary, the former of which might be 
added to but never reduced, the latter (which would include such items as 
Military expenditure) would vary according to circumstances. If this 
suggestion was acted upon, the paper thought that famines would not, as_ they 
did at present, come in the way of the advancement of the country. The Gwardt 
writes:—The Budget this year is an insipid and unsatisfactory document. 
It is quite unsatisfactor y to see famine keeping the hands of Government 
full to the total neglect of every other measure of public utility. This is 
bound to continue as long as Government do not give up their present policy 
of squeezing the ryot.| 


7. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s criticism of the Budget, this year, 
immu wa telling as usual, and could hardly fail to 
20th Mar: Eno cols. Command the notice of economists who have the 
er material welfare of the people of India at heart....... 

The Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer must inwardly admit the justice 
of many adverse comments that fell from the Honourable Membery....... 
Government having favourably considered the proposal for an inquiry into 
the causes of the prevailing high prices, it is not too much to expect that they 
would show the same sweet reasonableness in the matter of other inquiry 
asked for into the economic condition of certain typical villages......:.. Not 
till then would the actual resisting powers of the people be adequately 
ascertained, and the requisite information on many other points affecting 
the vital interests of the people obtained. There is at present so much of 
guess-work, so much of optimism on the one hand and pessimism on the 


other, that the need of an inquiry such as was asked for by Mr. Gokhale” 


must be held to be self-evident.”’ 


8. The _ Beply which His Excellency Lord Minto gave to the 

Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s adverse criticisms on the 

Comments on lord proposed Council Reforms is not as satisfactory as it 

Minto’ reply to the ought tohave been. Instead of meeting Mr. Gokhale’s 

criticisms of the Honour- Griticisms, His Excellency has contented himself 
able Mr. Gokhale on the 


with merely expressing his surprise at them and 


h f i 
pr enn ; stg remarking that the Government of India are 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 3rd advaneing and not retrograding. Lord Minto also 
Apl. seems to have been vexed at not having received 


from the Honourable Mr. Gokhale any recognition of 
the magnanimity of Government in giving the, Indian public an opportunity 
cOoN 6—4 
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Sg a like Mr. Gokhale, we may ‘eeanieabip hope that reform will’ 
“ gventually 80 modified as to confer substantial privileges upon the Indians. 
His Excellency has spoken in enigmas ; but we shall not have to wait long for 
their. solution. At the same time, the Indian public would have been 
deeply obliged to His Excellency, had he made an open avowal of his views. 


*9, “A debate, in the real sense of the term, on the budget itself in the 
Supreme Legislative Council is at present out of the 
"Alleged defects in the @uestion. Constituted as the Council is at present, 

transactions of the Sup- 1° amendments could be proposed and no divisions 
reme Legislative Council taken on amendments. At the same time, under 
- and suggestions for their _ pressure of public opinion, Government have recog- 
removal, __ nised the expediency of allowing ample latitude to non- 
Katser-t-Hind (30), official members to offer dissertations on the general 
oth Apl., dng. cols. administration. It is a concession advantageous 
both to the people and the State itself. The ad- 
vantage from the point of view of the public is that popular representatives 
are allowed to unburthen themselves on such matters as affect the public 
weal........... But as arule there are only six meetings of the Supreme 
Legislative Council during a year at which public work is transacted and at 
which popular representatives are present. Hach of such meetings does not 
last for more than three hours. Only the budget meeting lasts for six hours. 
Practically, then, it would be seen that during the busy session the work of 
the Imperial Council is crowded within twenty-one, or at a maximum, twenty- 
four hours. Let-the fair and impartial on-looker of British Indian Administra- 
. tion consider whether they are at all adequate for the satisfactory and conscien- 
tious performance of the work of that adiministration from the popular side. 
seseeeeee Practically the work of delivering speeches is ccnfined to the popular 
elected representatives, a non-official raem ber here and there, and two or three 
officials, generally members of the Viceroy’s Executive Councrl. Assuming 
that the average duration of a Council meeting is three hours and that 
all the ten speakers have to say something on the Bill or other matter before 
it, it comes to this that each has an average of 18 minutes! If a popular 
representative speaks at the 5 out of the 6 meetings of the sessions, he has 
in all 90 minutes. And we will give him 36 minutes more on a budget day, 
so that during the whole: session at ‘Calcutta he just secures at the best 2 hours 
and 6 minutes!.......... Yet the ignorant sciolists in an out-of-the Anglo- 
Indian Press scream aloud that popular representatives take up much time 
and become tiresome! Thus, we are Gonstrained to say that the Council 
is nought but a mockery........... The advantage to Government is that they 
secure for themselves the opportunity of knowing at first hand the nature 
of the popular grievances not only on finance but on the administration 
itself........... It is much to be wished that some kind of reality, instead of 
the present solemn mockery, was imparted to the deliberations of the Council, 
in the proposed reform.......... The Government needs to be trans- 
‘formed from its present condition of a self-contained, irresponsible and 
imperious autocracy to a democratic body, responsible and responsive to 
popular wishes and sentiments. The Viceregal Legislative Council is the 
‘body which demands this democratisation most imperatively. For this 
purpose-what is wanted is, firstly, longer and uninterrupted sessions 
Secondly, at the opening of each year’s session, in January, there ought to 
be something like an Address as they have in the House of Commons and 
members should have the privilege to propose amendments tothe Address....... 
It should also be permissible for elected representatives to suggest, in antici- 
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‘pation of the Budget, such financial proposals as the public may have declared =~ ©) 

themselves to bein favour of.......... And, lastly, the Council should have the ee 
privilege of moving dmendments and inviting divisions on the budget itself. 
But here, too, soon after the Budget is unfolded the whole Council should form 
themselves into a Committee and discuss the. estimates with the Finance 

-Minister.......... Are the selfish and narrow-minded White Brahmins in place 
and power capable of instituting such reforms in Indian State-craft ? ” 


10. “The Financi fe 7 vi 
A e Hinancial statement presented at the last meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council is in certain respects an interesting 


Indian Budget for document........... A small surplus, and no distur- 


1908-09. . 
Praja Bandhu (34), Dance of the level of taxation—this sums up our 
29th Mar., Eng. cols. financial situation....... The incidence of taxation 
per head of population is about 22 rupees.......... 


While this incidence is not high, it must be remembered that it falls 
very heavily on the poorer population........... We wish it were possible 
to remove this ugly feature from our fiscal system. It is not easy 
to suggest a remedy............ A reduction of military expenses and 
a change in the policy of distrust towards the Indian people which 
underlies the whole administrative system alone promise some relief. The 
agitation of a section of -pseudo-philanthropists of Great Britain has led to 
a further reduction of the opium Revenue.......... We shrewdly suspect that : 
deep political considerations, such as the necessity of conciliating the 
Chinese under the new conditions arising in the far Hast, are at-the root 
ofthis apparently humanitarian move. In any case, Great Britain ought 
to make good to India the loss of the opium Revenue......... According to our 
ideas, liquor does more harm to the Indian people, than opium to the Chinese. 
Why does not the British Government begin reform nearer home?........ , | 
The excise duty on cottons manufactured in our Indian mills has been steadily | 
PISING. 060055 00 It is highly iniquitous, and constitutes a legalised attempt to | 
crush the weaving industry in India. Christian Great Britain submits 
to her manufactures being excluded from her own White Colonies, but : 
must subject Indian and Egyptian Mills to an excise duty in order that : 
British manufactures may not suffer in the competition with India!! : 
A resolute spirit to use our own cloths alone can effectually defeat | 
: 


this disgraceful policy. ‘The reduction of the salt duty is fulfilling its 
purpose. More salt per head is consumed now than under the higher duty. 
The income from Railways has shown a tendency to decline, owing partly to 
the working expenses being higher and the repairs and improvements effected | 
on the oldlines. The high rates charged for goods, and the delays in trans- 
port are having a very prejudicial effect on Railway earnings and no perma- 
nent improvement is possible unless the whole spirit of the Railway | 
administration.is changed, and Railways are managed as pure commercial 
concerns........... The determination of the Government to spend 15 crores 
every year on Railways still continues ; but the issue of the recent Joan in 

England would indicate that the credit of the Government of India is gra- 

dually being affected by these recurrent large loans. It will be necessary 

ere long, we think, to revise the Railway policy. We wish it were 
possible to secure large sums for irrigation works, especially for those of the ! 
protective kind. ‘The Government policy of spending the Irrigation grant on : 
productive works principally has indeed a commercial justification, but the 

frequent expenditure on famine relief, and the consequent loss of Land 

Revenue, would suggest the expediency of spending more on preventive 

works than is done at present.” . 


11. “The Financial statement shows that notwithstanding the enormous 


expenditure provided for therein, there are hopes of a 

Mahratta (6), 29th a surplus of about half a million pounds. But “4 

* Mar. whether the amount of the surplus is actually large or ae 
_ small, the position remains the same from the pointof _ a 

view of the tax-payer. As regards the departments which share in the enor- a 
mous expenditure, we find that the Military Department, of course, carries off , . 
the lion’s share. The reorganisation of official departments also contributes Sa 
largely to the expenditure, but it 1s now notorious that such . reorganisation a 
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Railways, both education and sanitation are 
a y-neglected. While the percentage of the literate population 
~~ “yemains néarly the same as before, the rate of mortality is steadily increasing 
ath ae i yet the whole aspect of the situation is sure to be changed for 
ool ‘there is a slight modification of the principles guiding the 

millions that are raised from the ryot....... One of the most 
+ features of the Budget debate was the statement made by the 
urable Sir H. Adamson on the subject of the separation of the Executive 
cial functions. ’”’ : ‘les ig ee: 


12. Though India has long since ceased to = prosperous, Government 
are in the habit of declaring year after year the 
, Mesare (125), Sist Mar, contrary to be the case and this year they have hit 
upon a novel method of proving their theories. The fact that in spite of the 
prevailing distress not more than 15 lakhs of persons have come-forward for 
relief in Northern India is taken by the officials as a proof that the rayats are 
in a better position than they were in previous famines to face the calamity! 
But the number of 15 lakhs in receipt of relief is not in itself small. There are 
strong reasons for the decrease in the number of relief-seekers. Government, 
finding it not lucrative to spend money on metal-breaking, have begun to 
grant takavi advances on a larger scale than before, which they hope to 
recover with interest, and this has enabled respectable agriculturists to 
remain at home instead of flocking to relief works as before. ‘This year the 
middle classes: all over the country are also suffering from an unpre- 
cedented rise in the prices of food-stufis. This rise, according to the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale, is due to the activity of Government in minting 
more rupees than necessary. But the real cause appears to be that the 
increased prices which cotton, wheat and oil seeds are bringing in foreign 
markets has naturally had the effect of contracting the areas under food- 
stuffs, the prices of which have consequently risen, and this has been 
followed by a’ rise in wages. ‘These higher wages are, howewer, eaten up by 
the increased prices. If Government does really desire to save the middle 
classes from the hardships resulting from their economic troubles, they 
should curtail their own unnecessary expenditure, increase the salaries of 
their Indian employés, even doubling them, and assist indigenous industries 
by placing heavy import duties on foreign goods. 


18. Commenting on Lord Minto’s speech at the public meeting held at 
Calcutta for the inauguration ofa general famine 

Criticism of the famine yelief fund, the Hind Swardjya writes :—Is it. not 
policy ry » argh sega disgraceful to the Government of England that 
wae (> since India began to own allegiance to that country 

: she, that was once regarded as the garden of the 
world, should have fallen a prey to repeated famines and should lose hundreds 
of thousands of her children. Though England is lying in an out-of-the-way 
corner of Europe and nature frowns on her, her people pass their days in ease 
and comfort while India, though endowed with all the gifts of nature, is 
being ground down between the jaws of that monster, famine. The question 
naturally arises as to who are to blame for this state of affairs, whether the 
fault lies with the Indians themselves or with their English rulers. Although. 
of late, the facilities for locomotion ih India have been considerably augmented, 
the present day famines are more disastrous than those in the past. His 
Excellency, after the usual manner of Governors and high officials, bestowed 
the conventional praises upon the famine relief fund started by the 
Maharaja of Jaipur and the system of relief adopted in other States, 
and appealed to the charitably inclined for help. This is all very fine. But 
oe we would ask Government why no steps are taken by them to remove 
ae those root causes of famine which the people have so often pressed upon 
a their notice. Indian famines are not due to arty deficiency in the food-siufis, 
eee but to want of money. The British policy is to look first to England’s 
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' interests and then to those of India, with the result that crorés of rupees are 
drained away year by year from this gountry. The Muhammadans who - 5 
ruled the country before the advent of the English were also foreigners, but 5 ae 
as they settled down in the land the Indians were not subjected to any ~ 
hardships under their rule. But under the British the case is. quite mM 
the reverse. The officials and Governors in India, 90 per cent. of whom come oe 
from England, draw monstrously large salaries. Then there are the Home (: ae 
charges which are also defrayed by this country. Over and above the extra- 
vagances in the administration, there are other causes which suck away the 
life-blood of the country in various ways. English machinery has ruined the 
Indian artisan and the free trade policy of Government has been the bane 
of India. But Indians may sink or swim,'provided England’s interests and 
those of English traders and manufacturers are. protected against the com- 
petition of Indians. Though India is nature’s own garden, Indians derive 
no benefit from her natural resources. Her broad fertile lands have become 
arid deserts; and though the water-supply of the country is immense, 
it cannot be utilised because Government cannot afford to spend money 
.  onirrigation works, when the proceeds of the numerous taxes imposed upon the 
‘Indian people are squ&ndered away on a costly system of administration and 
the Frontier defences. ‘The Indians had built high hopes of a happy future 
under English sway; but interested and autocratic administrators have not 
only dashed those hopes to the ground, but also tarnished the fair fame of 
England. [The paper then appeals to Government to take in hand irrigation 
works on a large scale, to promote indigenous arts and industries, and to take 
all possible steps for the regeneration of the Indians. | 


14. ‘“ The most important announcement made atthe last meeting of 
’ the Viceregal Council was that the separation of the 
Proposed separation of executive from judicial functions would be tried as 
judicial and executive an experimental measure in one province, and, 
functions in the Province strange to say, that province is to be Sir Andrew 
ate 29 as .. Fraser's. The majority of the Police Commission, 
PRs rong Hy “soso ai presided over by the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
(30), 5th Apl., Eng. cols.; Bengal, were strongly of opinion, as against the 
Sind Journal (17), 2nd Maharaja of Darbhanga, that the District Magis- 
a. trate should continue to have the control both over 
the Police and over the subordinate Magistracy....... 
The separation of the control over the subordinate Magistracy from that over 
the Police is now to be carried outin Sir Andrew Fraser’s own Province. 
If he has changed his opinion since 1903, the Maharaja of Darbhanga may 
perhaps be congratulated on his having brought round the Lieutenant- 
Governor to his way of thinking.......... The general opinion of the local 
Government seems to have been opposed to any radical reform. Their great 
objection, perhaps, was that the prestige of the District Magistrate would 
suffer if he were shorn either of his magisterial powers or of his control over 
the Police. Sir Harvey Adamson’s scheme retains the preventive magisterial 
powers of the executive head of the district, along with his control over the 
- Police. His prestige, therefore, will not receive any serious shock and there 
is no reason why the local Governments throughout India should not accept 
Sir Harvey’s compromise. ‘the Honourable Member condemns the present 
system and recognises that ‘its inevitable result is that criminal. trials, 
affecting the general peace of the district, are not always conducted in the 
atmosphere of cool impartiality which should pervade a Court of Justice’. 
If the administration of justice be the bedrock of British rule in India, it 
should be above suspicion ; if, moreover, it is possible to protect the prestige 
of the executive head of a district under a scheme of reform such as has been 
devised by Sir Harvey Adamson, why should not the purity of justice be 
safeguarded in other provinces besides the two Bengals? The Honourable 
' Member gives several reasons for selecting Bengal as the scene of the first 
experiment. The most important of these seems to be that the executive 4 
officers there feel the difficulty of maintaining peace and order to a 4 
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- by.8: ane Tntndecing the reform first into their province as a com- 
- plimen i to i ‘We have some sort of suspicion that the real reasons why 
the choice for the experiment has fallen on Bengal is that Government wish 
_.) $0 “tally the Moderates,’and to leave as little room as possible for the most 
~ geomplaining of Indians to complain...... Sofar as we can see, the least indefinite 
-gnd the most intelligible of the reasons given for favouring Bengal is that 
that province is in a worse temper than any of the other provinces, and that 
' the need for rallying at least the Moderates there is more urgent than else- 
-\ where.. The opinion of the local Governments being generally opposed to 
the reform, and the cost of the re-duplication of machinery on the proposed 
plan being somewhat heavy, we are not surprised at the caution observed by 
Government, Perhaps, after all, the necessity for @amiliarising the people 
with the.idea of re-duplicating administrative machinery is greater in Bengal 
than elsewhere. As for the cost, it is open to the political reformers in 
Bengal to suggest ways of minimising it: Government’s proposals are only 
tentative. It seems that Mr. Gokhale has approved of the idea of confining 
the experiment for the-present to Bengal. The Bengalis always lead the 
way, and as the lead in this particular instance means more officers and 
more expenditure of money, perhaps the jealousy of the other provinces 
will be tempered by certain apposite consolations.” [The Kavzser-1-Hind 
writes :—‘“ It is something that the stress of persistent public agitation, 
fortified by tne opinion of the most experienced and highest judicial authority, 
has at last obliged the reluctant Government to take the initial step towards 
this much needed and belated reform—the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. It is a triumph of the force of public opinion which must more 
and more be taken into account in future if unrest and discontent are to be 
allayed in the land.” The Sind Journal writes :—‘‘In order to make the 
scheme for the separation of judicial and executive functions accord with 
Indian public opinion, it requires cousiderable modification. The separation 
between the two should be complete even during the experimental stage to 
ensure the success of the trial. Asitis, the Judicial branch will be under 
the control of the Executive.’’| 


15. It is true that the tentative scheme, foreshatowed by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Adamson for the separation of judicial and 
Kesari (123), 3lst Mar.; executive functions will free the Goddess of 
aioe genet’. OO: Justice from the clutches of the demon of Revenue 
Diabdsh (42), 81st Mar. authority. But the arrangement will still have one 
. drawback since the Chief Magistrate in the District is 
to be a Civilian, 7. €.,  Kuropean in most cases. It also appears that under 
the scheme a new Civilian’s post will be created in every district, involving 
considerable additional expenditure. It has apparently become im- 
possible to carry out any reform in this country without, at the same time, 
further benefiting. Europeans. The Kuropean bureaucracy has consented 
to separate the judicial and executive functions, but as it is not yet prepared 
to forego criminal jurisdiction, it is to be seen ow far this new halting reform 
proves successful. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—We are glad that Gov- | 
ernment have at last announced their intention of separating the two 
functions. , We fail, however, to appreciate the grounds which have led 
Government to try the measure only in the Province of Bengal; for we are 
quite sure that the scheme sketched out by Government would work 
successfully all over the country. But even as it is, however, Government 
have no doubt made an auspicious beginning in the direction of an important 
reform. The Dnydn Prakdsh also makes similar remarks. | 
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16. ry The Decontraiabion Gobzminaion has. been recording the. evi- 
dence of all and sundry, who choose to appear before. 

- Would the village Pan- it........... The official witnesses have necessaril 
chayats proposed by the confined themselves to a narrow and technical. view 


Saal’ to tha Gokhale be of the question........... But even from their 


| point of view, the question, which most concérns 
fon ho ee ae interests the public, is: that relating to 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19), the scheme of devolution, as advocated by the 


30th Mar., Eng. cols. Provincial Governments and their officers. They 
have long complained of the rigidity with which 
they have been controlled by the Government of India........ District officers, 
again, complain that in their relations with their own Governments, they~ are 
subjected to a dominating and harassing control from the Secretariat leaving 
them no discretionary powers......... . There is, on the other hand, almost an 
unanimous feeling among Indians that it would ‘be better that the actions of 
local officers should be subject to revision and supervision from head-quarters. 
We believe that in the absence of such a salutary check, these officers may 
become overbearing and arbitrary. We do not say that there will be a 
deliberate misuse of power ; but there is good ground to apprehend that 
with greater independence will come a disposition for the arbitrary exercise of 
power. Both Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Tilak emphasised this view, and we hope 
that sufficient weight will be given to their staternents by the Commission, 
and by the Secretary of State before he passes his final orders. Mr. Gokhale 
has practically the entire Indian community at his back, when he says that 
decentralisation can best be effected, not by the transfer of power from one class 
of officials to another, but by the devolution of more real power to the people. 
pecuiees Under the scheme, which has been sketched out by Mr. Gokhale, the 
Village Panchayat will be .a powerful and responsible body entrusted with 
various important duties. This institution has been in existence from 
immemorial times. Itis racy of the soil, and can easily lend itself to a 
remodelling according to modern requirements. It is proposed that the 
Panchayat should be used as a civil and criminal court with a limited juris- 
diction; that it should supervise village works ; manage village forests; carry 
out measures of famine and plague relief, distribute the takavi advances : and 
so forth. Will the Panchayat composed as it would be of more or less rude 
rustics be able to exercise these multifarious duties with integrity and 
efficiency ? Have the people, who will constitute these Panchayats, reached 
the standard of intelligence necessary for a satisfactory discharge of their duties ? 
Will they be inspired with a public spirit to spare time and trouble required 
for the proper performance of their public duties? Many villages have their 
feuds and factions. Will the Panchayats be impartial judges in disputes and 
cases in which their feelings might strongly incline them to a particular side? 
All these objections must be carefully considered. But against these, it is 
urged that the reform advocated is so important, and would give such 
valuable training in self-government, that it must be introduced, even 
though there may be some sacrifice of efficiency in the beginning. All 


depends upon the amount of sacrifice it would involve. If the good resulting 


from it will much outweigh the evil arising from inferior efficiency, then the 
experiment is worth trying. It will be the very foundation of self-govern- 
ment, and yet for that very reason our patriots must take care not to advocate 
its introduction prematurely and thereby court a failure. We hope they will 
be perfectly sure of their ground before pushing forward their scheme.” 


17. Commenting on Mr. Rafiud-din Ahmed’s evidence before the Decen- 
tralisation Commission in Bombay the Praja Bandhu 

Comments on Moulvi observes:—As those in power are averse to seeing 
Refiud-din Ahmed’s evi- the people participating with them in the administra- 


dence before the Decen- ,: ty 
mater Pty eae Wie pee tion of the country, they have studiously refrained 


Bombay. from, lending ,any support to the statements made 
Praja Bandhu (34),29th by the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale and Mr. | Tilak. 
Mar. ° The Indian public had anticipated that the evidence 


of self-interested and short-sighted Anglo-Indian 
officials would at best be one-sided. But when a member of one Indian 


community demands higher privileges for his co-religionists at the expense 
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PIStACHON create  inanifest t of the Indian 

srt ceth y ven vate 1 his satiety to séotre for his com- 

unt those ‘enjoye doy others. From the point of view 

ini nds are ‘ruinous to the country’s cause. 

’ Government to the Muhammadans on 

latte a eave’ ‘codiveniently forgotten that they represént 

ine of the mem bet pre ig ‘body of the Indian nation. It is true that to a 
ain e xt on tthe Indian Government are partial to the Muhammadans, but 
airs rrslge the Transvaal have made it evident that the Europeans regard 


Oa in , ie ‘Muhammadans, and the: rest of the Asiatics as a race of beings 


t from themselves. and behave towards them as if their very 
ere & Ribtemtéabion. Under these circumstances it is not wise on 


the’ “part of Hindus and Muhammadans to proclaim to the world that there 


4s no unity among them. Even the Parsis have not indulged in such folly. 
At the present juncture Mr. Rafiud-din and persons of the same narrow views 
should realise their blunder and have the good sense to declare that their 
community does not differ from the rest of the Indian people. — 


18. an the first of a series of articles on the subject of Decentral- 
isation an anonymous correspondent writes to the 
des a Sind Gazette :—‘‘In the matter of decentralisation, 
Mie Ay Fale go on Sir Bampfylde Fuller obviously hits the nail on the 
into independent Commis- head with his ethnographical Divisions under Com- 
sionerships. missioners invested with full powers and subject. only 
Sind Gazette (16), 27th to the control of the Governor-General in Council. 
Mar. | Civil Servants should be permanently gazetted 
to one Division, without being allowed any chance of 

transfers on public or private grounds. What India requires is personal rule by 
Collectors and Commissioners in close and continuous touch with the os 
committed to their care. There are three peaceful safeguards against arbi- 
trariness on the part of decentralised Collectors and Commissioners, v2z., an 
independent judiciary, public opinion and right of appeal to superior author- 
ity. Against bureaucratic tyranny there is no safeguard, as centralised 
District officers have to carry out injudicious orders received from distant 
Secretariat officials without being held responsible for the consequences. 
There is a very simple way of keeping the Central Government informed of. 
all noteworthy events in a Division without converting the Commissioner 
into a reporter or a forwarding agency. Such work could be more economic- 
ally performed by a youthful Secretariat officer attached to the Commis- 
sioner’s staff as Intelligence officer or Reporter pure and simple. Commis- 


sioners should have to .write to Government only on subjects affecting the 
country generally, such as the amendment of Imperial Laws or Regul- 
ations.” 


19. Inthe name of the entire body of Indian merchants we raise an 
emphatic protest against the modification of the 

Comments on the rul- present practice which, under the terms of the 
ing of the Government of Jndian Merchandise Marks Act, requires that a 
India in respect of certain necific indication of the country of origin should be. 
rovisions of the Indian 5 , 
Wrerchandise Marks Act, ™arked on imported goods. Under no circum- 
Bombay Samdchér (62), stances can the change be regarded as an improve- 
4th Apl.- . ment. It is necessary to understand clearly how 
the change is' likely to affect adversely the interests 

of the trading public. Henceforward, goods of certain descriptions can be 
imported into India without definitely specifying the country of their origin. 
‘Up till now Indian Customs Houses withheld the vouchers for goods bearing 
no such specification and refused their delivery to the consignees. ‘Such 
vigilance on the part of the Customs officials was advantageous to the 
ple as it protected them against the fraudulent practices of merchants and 
manufacturers. The annual report of the Collectors on the q@orking of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act bears ample testimony to this. Under the 
-old practice the merchant and his “customers were satisfied as to the quality of 
_ the — from. the indication of the country of their origin and were 
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placed on their guard against articles of inferior and worthless make, Besides, 
this knowledge used to be of great use to those merchants who wish 
to import goods direct from the manufacturers. The Indian Merchandise 


Marks Act was introduced into this country at a time when the -condition of 


the Indian merchants was anything but enviable. But they were not slow to 
avail themselves of the protection afforded by this provision of the Act 
against the designs of the middlemen who sought to take undue advantage of 
their ignorance of languages and conditions of foreign trade. The direct 
communication between Indian merchants and foreign manufacturers meant 
great losses to the middlemen who naturally clamoured. for an early amend- 
ment of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act. But at that time we had pointed 
out how selfish and one-sided their agitation was and, the country being 
backward in industries and manufactures, we had earnestly appealed to Gov- 
ernment not only to allow the Indians complete freedom to order out 
goods from the most convenient market but also to afford them all facilities for 
doing so. But unfortunately the authorities have failed to recognise their 
grave responsibilities in the matter. 1tis indeed deplorable that the autho- 
rities should deprive the Indians of the slight protection and conveniences 
afforded to them by the Merchandise Marks Act. Their ruling that Customs 
collectors are not empowered under the terms of the above Act to withhold 


goods not bearing a _ specification of the country of their origin is 


contrary to the established practice; and if their interpretation is correct, 
Government should at oncé undertake an amendment of the Act so as to 
continue to the people the protection hitherto enjoyed by them. 


20. It is a well-worn aphorism that the good and the bad read others 
after their own hearts. We think that Government 
Sweet is the death en- gyre exemplifying this same maxim. They see no- 
gpm gt sag struggle thing but mutiny, treason and intrigue everywhere 
ae ey v- senna and do not pause to consider whether an unarmed 
md Swardajya (70), ' ; 
28th Mar. people can ever rise in rebellion. Not content with 
this, Government have now begun to suspect that 
Indians travelling in America are sending out arms to their native country. 
Have the authorities ever intercepted any such consignment of weapons, or are 
- they simply playing into the hands of others as they did in ordering the depor- 
tations of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajitsing? Where is the good of making false 
imputations against the loyal people of India. O ye simple-minded officials ! 
If treason had permeated the fifteen or twenty crores of India, would it ever 
be possible for even a single one of you to continue on Indian soil? We 
admit that unrest does exist in the country. It is, however, Government who 
are to blame for its existence. It is now futile to try to quiet down the people 
by repressive measures.. ‘he days when such measures were efficacious are 
gone. Heroes like Chhaganlal and Phadke (editors respectively of the old 
Hind Swardjya and of the Vihdrz) are arising in India. The prisons are as 
delightful to us as the garden of Eden, and we have learnt to look upon it as a 
pleasure to die in the struggle to secure our rights. We believe in the saying 
‘Tf you die, you go to heaven; while if you live to be victorious, you enjoy 
the pleasures of this world.’ Létussee which wins in the end—righteousness 
or unrighteousness. : 


21. The Hind Swardjy publishes some verses in praise of swardjya, of 
which. the following is the purport:—With the 
Verses in praise of banner of freedom in their hands and the song of 
swardjyd. . Vande Mdtaram on their lips, the sons of Bharat 
Hind Swardjya (7%), have made a determined stand to attain swardjya. 
aOen Shee. Neither cannon-shots nor bullets nor the sharp edge of 
the sword can pierce them. These heroes, Hindus as well as Musalmans, are 
slowly moving in their onward march in the development of the arts and indus- 
tries, wielding the weapon of boycott. O Motherland! you were once known 
as the land of gold. We shall either restore you to your pristine glory or turn 
you into a charnel-house. ‘To secure our rights, we shall do anything. We 
shall either acquire them or die in the attempt. 


con 6—6 
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amongst: us like 
over the question 
her they wo » peat in. renouncing the 
reed. ti ‘they have once:subscribed. These 
a pepo, * SBOUR elaniiben that, however binding the.‘ creed’ 
(198) 974t Mar! may: be on them, ite cannot be forced either on the 
Bis WARM S, x or onthe Congress. It is notorious 
t the chief’ split which took place at Surat was the dispute 
babe final goal of the National Congress. Just as, from a religious 
ina inter, Seaniae unification with Brahma should be the goal of every 
fman “being, so from the political stand-point, complete independence 
So . Sur. t to be the goal of every nation as it is impossible for it to advance 
ae : Font such a goal. No Indian would be guilty of sedition simply 
ee because he holds that complete independence is the final goal of 
India’s aspirations and that she is bound some day or other to attain 
‘that goal. Mr. Morley has himself declared that so long as any persons 
ive expression to their aspirations without attempting ‘to excite hatred, 
isaffection or enmity between class and class, they would not bh: disturbed. 
Such being the assurance given by Mr. Morley himself, we fail to s e why 
some short-sighted men amongst us should try to brand the advocates 
cf complete independence as seditionists and thus to limit the scope of the 
Congress. The Indian Penal Code does not apply to a person’s final goal or 
ecpirations, but only to the means he may employ to secure his objects. 


28. Oh God! , Why dost Thou not still take pity on India? Is not the 
cup of sin of other countries as yet full to the brim ? 
India trusts Thee to redress the grievances of a wronged 
he nee ok bet nation. Do not wait for the united action of India. 
a. People would then attribute the deliverance of India 
a to purely ordinary causes and Thou wouldst lose all credit in the matter. 
Perform some miracle and free theland. India gained her lost freedom many 
a time before by Thy favour. Judging from her declarations, England does not 
want India and India on the other hand wants sward yd. When the two nations 
arethus meeting halfway, Thy work, Oh God, is easy. We donot ask Thee for 
nirvana. We are longing for indepe ndence. Thou hast eranted up till now 
independence only to those who waded through blood. People blame Thee that 
Thou awardest liberty only when there are tyrants swinging from gallows. But 
ae we pray Thee to grant us swardjya peacefully so that Thou mayest not be 
aa termed cruel. We do not ask Thee to ruin others and benefit us. Shower 
ad. Thy blessings on all. ) 


Prayer to God to grant 


24. India is a prey to recurring visits of plague and famine. The main 
Ba a cause of these outbreaks is the growing poverty of 
> a Reform of India’s poli- the nation. Unless Government are willing to put 
a. tical condition the only a stop to the annual drain of 50 crores, all temporary 
ie way out of the calamities relief ig worse than useless. Famine is now affect- 
. present harassing ing nearly 5 crores of people, but Government are 
ndians. 
Swardjya (156), 28th assisting only 14 lakhs of them. The rest are told: 
ni to shift for themselves. We should try our level 
; | best, poor as we are, to help the famine-stricken. 
But the tale of the recurring famines points to the amelioration of our political 
condition as the only way out of the difficulties. We should trust in God and 
try to acquire swardjya. 


— 25. “ Lala Lajpatrai is still s suspect. This i is not publicly acknowledged, 
oo | : but people are led: to infer as much from the over- 
aa Alleged watch main- activities of the Police in the Punjab........ The 
tained by the authorities Jojo's movements are closely watched and _ his 
over the movements of 
Zale Laipatrai. speeches are carefully studied. ‘To what end? 
Patriot (12), 28th Mar. --------- If it is intended to overawe him or to 
ee intimidate the populace, the result of Police espionage 
Detect is just the reverse of that expected.......... Four or five years ago, Indians 


had 
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had a: oacielli densa of the jail. they. now court, it, So also repressive. 
measures lose their edge when men. become accustomed to them........... ‘gn 
But there may be another end in view in shadowing the Lala. The Intelli- cl Sh 
. gence Department of the Government of India. may not yet’ have been ae 
exorcised of the bugbear of the Lala’s plotting with the Amir of Afghanistan 
for a coup d'état on the fort of Lahore, or his tampering with the loyalty of the 
native troops, or his inciting the people to rebel against Governmentor his 
smuggling in packages from New York and ENG 76.8 labelled ‘ sewing 
machines and condensed milk, but really containing Mauser rifles and Lee- 
Metfords. If the detection of the Lala in the act of doing all or any of these u 
things be the object in shadowing him, the least that we can say of these track- . 4 
ers of the Lala is that they are a pack of unmitigated...! Has Lajpatrai lost his 
head that he will confide all his revolutionary plans, if he has any,to all and 
sundry? Dothey suppose that the Lala does not understand that at the present 
stage in the development of the new spirit, no single Indian can be trusted with 
such schemes with safety? Government may rest in security so long as they 
get Indians to serve them in the Intelligence, Detective and the Police 
Departments, and will do well not to create unnecessary difficulties by deput- 
ing their myrmidons to track men like Lajpatrai, Bepin Pal, Mr. Nevinson or 
‘Dr. Rutherford. Government are on a wild-goose chase and in years to 
come, when India will be a self-governing member of the British Empire, 
they will be surely ashamed of their present conduct.”’ 


26. “It has been repeated time after time by Government and by many 
Anglo-Indian papers that they are in favour of what 
Bites na wrens they call ‘true swadeshr.’ ‘This profession is believed 
a Boag erg (11), im by not a few amongst us, and yet we unfortunately 
Ist Apl. see that a line of conduct is sometimes pursued by 
them which does not exactly tally with it.......... 
Recent disclosures seem to point to the fact that the officials and some non- 
official Anglo-Indians were mainly responsible for the disturbances at 
Tinnevelly. The swadeshi Steam Navigation Company was doing extremely 
good work in competition with the foreign ones and had thereby become an 
eye-sore to these people. They were, therefore, it is reported, trying to harass’ 
the Company and its agents whenever an opportunity offered. Mr. Pillay, the 
acent of this Company, and some cthers protested against the treatment meted 
out to the swadesht Steam Navigation Company and thus came under official 
disfavour, which led to their arrest in connection with some swadeshi lectures 
delivered by them. These were connected by the officials with a strike in one 
of the local mills, and at once the handy Seditious Meetings Act was brought 
in to prohibit all such lectures and meetings.. All this official terrorism 
stimulated popular excitement which was already aroused by the interference 
“with a legitimate sewadeshi concern. Is not officialdom satisfied with the 
whirlwind it has reaped during the last two years that it should proceed to make 
further inroads upon popular liberties? Verily, a strong hand is required from 
the Viceregal office to check such official perversities.”’ 


2/7. “The re-arrest of Mr. Chidambaram Pillay and his friends is a 
positive proof of the vindictive spirit in which 

Mahrdtta (9), 29th Anglo-Indian officers go to work when they feel 
Mar. offended with or without  reason....... Avoe * 
while these public-spirited men will be rotting 

in jail, the District Magistrate will be busy with the preparation of the case 
against them and adjusting the apparatus of legal persecution. Evidently the 
District Magistrate is bent upon removing Mr. Pillay from his path for some 
time, anda Magistrate in that mood of mind can hardly be expected to 
discriminate between foul and fair measures. And what after all has been 
the offence really committed by Mr. Pillay and his friends? ‘The allegation 
of sedition we all understand. Its real character is too transparent to need 
any explanation. The law of seditionis quite flexible and there is hardly any 
thing, however sensible, that a public speaker may say by way of criticising the 
- British Government in India without laying himself open tothe charge of having 
uttered seditious words. But what Mr. Pillay may have said or may not have 
said is really beside the point. The only thing with which we may really 


Comments on the Tin- 
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ng wrong in this. But ei tiehy Government exists for nothing if not » 
sa e 4 +i : Pil ‘sel i fe interests of " eehoplad traders and merchants in India.: 
d Mr. Pillay n Pe thus, "he nego himself ‘obnoxious ’ might have naturally 
rected I the ae es even illogical consequences of his actions. These 
ng i the rand we sone ceonaited to find Mr. Pillay’s trial for sedition to 
nat “travesty of justice which samte experience leads us to expect under the 
tions of the case.” > 


an i) ‘Seeing that the swadeshi movement is in full swing in India and 
a the fire (of enthusiasm) has burst out into full flame, 
| Hind Swardjya (70), Government, having no other means at hand to put 
- 28th Mar. out the flames, resort to sections 124A and 153A of 
the Indian Penal Code and charge with sedition 
lenditle citizens commanding the confidence of the masses. Such has been 
the fate of Chidambaram Pillay and others at Tinnevelly. These sections 
have been framed to meet all contingencies, and are requisitioned whenever 
the authorities are out of their wits as to what they should do. The only 
course left to them now is to take shelter behind the law and entrap the 
people. It is all a case of ‘ Fair withoutand rotten atthe core. Hventpleaders 
refuse to take up Mr. Chidambaram’s brief. Such traitorous starveling 
limbs of the law consider it very meritorious to eke out a living by cringing on 
Englishmen. But true patriots would never stoop to fawn on any one. If 
these lawyers cannot fill their stomachs, let them rather rip them up than 
flatter any one. Even the crows and the dogs are dependent on their own 
selves for their sustenance. Why then should men not love independence ? 
He who does not love independence is worse than a dog or a crow, be he who 
he may, a vakil or a Barrister-at-law, young or old, ‘king or subject, rich 
| or poor. 
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29. “The mob riots at Tinnevelly seem to have been more 


“ae serious than those at Rawalpindi......... - We hope 
Bs eo. jo the authorities will not be carried away by anger 
Tuenal 16), ond ‘Apl. and blunder as they were at MRawalpindi.......... 


Government must see that our people are no more 
prepared to endure injustice—real or fancied—in silence, and that repression 
is the last thing that will succeed in keeping down the new spirit. We 
tremble to think what would happen if the whole population of India were 
ae imbued with the spirit that has been shown at Tinnevelly!” [The Sind 
aa Journal writes:—‘“ The popular leaders and swadeshi preachers ehaving 
ab been harassed at Tinnevelly there was a popular outburst in the town 
culminating in disastrous consequences. The miscreants no doubt need a 
severe lesson. Disorders cannot be tolerated. But the authorities should 
realize that those whose actions are the original causes of such outbursts also 
deserve condemnation. We, however, find that the real author, of the 
mischief gets scot-free. It is the: public and their leaders who suffer worst. 
Punitive Police has been quartered and the leaders are being prosecuted and 
persecuted. The feeling on this subject is getting strong throughout the whole 
country. We wish the authorities opened their eyes and made an earnest 
eo Tp. effort to abate the unrest by making concessions to popular wishes.’’} 

a > *80. “Mr. Tilak, after having covered himself with immortal glory by 
2 ae his unique achievement at Surat, is now making des- 
Cordial relations be- perate efforts to manufacture an artificial unanimity 
tween Moderates and of feeling in favour of a united Congress of Moder- 
oe alleged to be stes and Extremists. ‘ Popular opinion’ is, of 
Cujardti (25), 5th course, always in his favour and in favour of his 
Apl., Eng. cols. doctrines and projects, and itis only the obstructive 
and unpatriotic Moderates that are foolishly opposed 
to him and to his precious ‘ popular opinion ’....... We are no .believers in - 
patched-up concords, and we feel satisfied that the much lauded unity of 
opinion at the Pubna Conference was altogether a cooked-up affair. The 
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Poons: District Cont erence found no difficulty ; in passing a sedotution | in cca 


of holding a united. Congress. We do not know what its precise wording 


- was, for it has appeared in different forms in the public press. The sable. 


tion was put from the chair, and the President of the Conference’ is réported 
to have observed that the ‘ Congress belonged to the people who. had a right 
to make such a request to the leaders’ and that‘ the Nation may be forced 
to take the question of effecting an union work in its own hands if the leaders 
failin their duty.’ Weare reluctant to believe that Rao Bahadur Joshi 
used such grossly inaccurate and misleading language or indulged in any such 
unwise threat. It passes one’s understanding how unity of feeling and action 
is to be brought about by resorting to force and compulsion, and how the 
‘ Nation’ can cavalierly put aside the thirteen hundred delegates including the 
foremost Congress leaders, who signed the creed of the Convention, and 
thousands of intelligent Indians who have embraced the same views.......... 
The other version of the resolution goes to support our view as to how 


Mr. Tilak is making desperate efforts to figure once more in a united Congress | 


under the cloak of unity and with the support of ‘ popular opinion.’ ‘It was 
distinctly understood ’, says one correspondent, ‘ amongst the representatives 
of the various parties that gave their assent to this resolution that it was the 
expression of a pious wish which need not bind anybody if the differences 
as regards fundamental principles could not be amicably settled.. Mr. Tilak 
has been doing his best to make out that “popular opinion’ is in favour 
of a united Congress. But his Conference did not tell the public on what 
lines that was to be done. Interested efforts were made with a view to 
get the Dhulia Conference to hold its sittings before the Convention Com- 
mittee met at Allahabad. It was also arranged to get a similar resolution 
passed by this Conference in favour of a united Congress. Unfortunately the 
Dhulia Conference cannot now be held before the Convention Committee 
meets, but we are informed thatthe draft resolution will be placed before 
the Convention and the resolutions of the Calcutta Congress, which led to 
the now historical split in the Congress camp at Surat, are also to be brought 
before it. It-is, however, perfectly clear that no number of resolutions passed 
either at Pubna, Poona, Dhulia or elsewhere can justify any departure from 
the principles and creed of the Convention in the case of those who have 
accepted them. They can only proceed on.the lines laid down by the 
Convention.’ 


31. The Indu Prakash publishes a text of the draft resolutions of the 
Dhulia Provincial Conference to be held on 27th and 

Draft resolutions of the 98th April. The resolutions deal with the following 
cab ip Dhuha Pro- smong other subjects :—Swardjya, swadesht, national 
~ fae Prakdsh (43) 3,q education, holding of a united National Congress of 
Apl. Moderates and Extremists, establishment of arbitra- 
tion courts by the people, grant of large powers to 

Local Boards and Municipalities, Council Reforms, increase of pay to lower 
grades of service, free and compulsory primary education, repeal of the Land 
Revenue Code Amendment Act, and better administration of the forest laws. 
[Commenting on these resolutions the paper in its English columns writes :— 
“Judging from the draft resolutions, it would seem that Extremists have 
obtained complete domination over the conduct of affairs at Dhulia and that 
a united Conference of both parties has been made well-nigh impossible......... 
It is clear that true compromise is hardly to be seen in any action of the 


Reception Committee........... While the Moderates have carefully refrained : 


from pressing the question of creed on this year’s Conference, the Extremists 
are unblushingly thrusting forward the Calcutta resolutions as a creed of 
their own........... The Dhulia resolution re-affirms only the first part of 
the Calcutta resolution on Swardjya, and totally ignores the second part 
which indicates the gradual progress towards it step by phil feces ss More 
important still is it that though it had been originally resolved to eschew 
the subject of boycott altogether from the Conference, it is now proposed only 
to defer the consideration thereof till its session........... For those who have 


signed the creed of the Convention, it cannot but be a matter of conscience | 


and political honesty whether they should j join a body like that. my 
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iy ad ministration o this country is carried on, we would always prefer to have as 
Chief Justice a sound lawyer and suave gentleman from England, who can 
: come here unbiased and prepared to judge and act for himself.......... We 
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Justice of the Bombay High Court must be from English lawyers practising 
in India, Mr. Scott’s appointment will, we feel, meet with general approval. 
Courteous and dignified in his bearing and successful in his: career, let us 
hope that he will succeed in giving every satisfaction to the. Bar and the 
public as head of the Judiciary in the Bombay Presidency.’’| 


83. Ever since the adoption of the scheme drawn up by the telegraph 
expert from England we have been hearing loud and 


Strike of Telegraph hitter complaints from the various grades of servants 


a ocr Ag e grievances in the Telegraph Department in India. That shows 


| rat that his recommendations have been of a very un- 
rat practical nature ; and the result has been that the 
menial staff of the department have struck work 
at various places. ‘’o us the grievances alleged by the telegraph delivery 
peons in Bombay in justification of their strike do not seem to be such as to 
make the solution of the question a difficult task. Their principal complaint 
is 1n regard to the hours of work. Underthe present arrangements each 
shift has to work nominally for eight hours at a stretch daily. But in 
practice its hours of attendance generally swell to more than ten as the peons 
have tv. deliver messages received only a little before the expiry of the 
eight-hour period. Those who know the customs and habits of the commu- 
nities to which these peons belong would at once admit—as the Telegraph 
authorities also do—that this arrangement entails a good deal of hardship and 
inconvenience upon them especially in respect of their meals It is further 
complained that these peons who live in the suburbs often miss their 
trains and have, to walk all the way to their suburban quarters. The autho- 
rities admit the truth of these complaints, but at the same time allege that 
they are exaggerated. Even granting for the sake of argument that they 
are, will not the authorities do anything to remove the hardships of these 
hard-worked peons, so far as they are genuine? Can it not be arranged to 
withhold the messages received during the last quarter of an hour of the 
eight-hour, period of the batch on duty for delivery by the next shift, and to 
introduce the system of granting over-time allowances to those peons who 
having already departed with messages’ exceed the eight-hour limit. ‘The 
work these peons have to do is of-a responsible character and in order that 
they may dogit to the satisfaction of all care should be taken not to make 
them discontented. Another complaint of the peons is no less serious. They 
say that the committee appointed to inquire into the working of the Telegraph 


‘Department had recommended the grant to them of the rights of privilege 


leave, pension, &c., but that the authorities had shelved these recommenda- 


tions. The Telegraph Superintendent refuses to admit his men “to the 


"~~ privileges eijoyed by the postal felivéry peons on the grounds that unlike the 
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latter, they are not required to be able to read ‘and write Gujardtiand = = = = 9 
Marathi and that they are not entrusted with valuable packets. The distinc = = 9° | 


tion sought to be established is rather absurd. On the telegrams which are ae ae 


entrusted to these peons for delivery often depend transactions. involving 
enormous sums and consequently the work of these peons is no less responsible 
than that of the postmen. On the whole, their work is on a par with’ that’ of 


or postal peons and hence their demands cannot be dismissed as unreason- 
able. 7 | 


34. ‘We do not claim to be conversant with the merits of the claim 
' put forth by the Telegraph peons at Bombay threaten- 
Indian Spectator (5), img to go on strike. Butexperience teaches us to 
4th Apl. advise the authorities to anticipate such action by 
reasonably liberal treatment. The wages of the 
men have probably been raised during recent years; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the price of the food-stuffs and things generally have risen higher, and 
that the standard of personal comfort hasalso advanced. Nor can it be denied 
that the volume of the work of this class of public servants has also increased. 
To keep down expenses the heads of Departments have sometimes to resort 
to shifts which are scarcely worthy of business-men........... Theclerks are too 
few, and often too hard worked ; whilst the number of messages to be received 
or the money orders to be attended to is on the increase. It may be men- 
tioned, as a recent experience, that at Calcutta this writer had. his telegrams 
delivered sometimes two days after despatch from Bombay. All this is due 
more to over-work and under-pay than to dishonesty. The Departments, 
especially Post, Telegraph and Railway, ought to employ more hands and pay 
them a little better. Why should Post and Telegraph féed the other depart- 
ments of the State when their own hands have to be treated in a niggardly 
fashion ? And why should the cost of supervision be so heavy that it wouid 
not permit of a fairly liberal scale of pay for the lower grades ?......... As 
regards the Telegraph peons at Bombay, if they have a good case, they must 
not spoil it by over-zeal. It is all a matter of free contract; anything like an 
overt act or coercing the will of others is to be strongly deprecated, as much 
in their own interest as in that of the public.” 


*-395. ‘“‘ The grievances of the Telegraph peons, who have been forced to 
ge gaat go on strike, need to be properly enquired into 
Pi gg Benge: (59), 96h and redressed, if some concessions on both sides 
ee. would bring about a reconciliation. ‘That the men 
should have recourse to this extreme measure is a clear indication that 
they feel their grievances sorely, and are not prepared to resume their 


duties on the present terms. Increased cost of living, which is pressing 


hard on every class of people, accounts for the reluctance of the peons 
to continue in a service where they think they, have little chance of 
promotion. Though our sympathy naturally. goes with the department in 
its struggles against its working staff, we are inclined to believe that the 
present crisis would have been averted if more discretion and sympathy. had 
been shown towards the disaffected strikers....The department is to be com- 
plimented on its extensive resources andits preparedness to face the emergency 
without any hitch ; nor can it be said that the authorities were absolutely deaf 
to all representations. The Superintendent was willing to give audience 
to a deputation of selected spokesmen, but the men insisted that they 


should be allowed to be present during the conference. This demand 


on the part of the strikers was subversive of discipline, and could not 
be entertained. All the same when we consider that the men. are 
thoroughly illiterate and are incapable of realising the consequences of the 
troubles they have brought on themselves, we wish they were treated more 
leniently by a promise of concession of some of-their major claims. . The 
pay schedule of the postinen was recently revised, and the Telegraph men 
legitimately expect a revision of their own........... The Telegraph peon 


is a very hard-worked individual, and the bye-laws of his service are 


naturally of an exacting character. \The peons have to drudge unceasingly 


all through the working day; and they may very well be given a more 
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’ strike is ve anplessant incident. The men 
indeed, ‘& Very genuine grievance; but we are 

‘quite satisfied as yet if they could not have | 
_ patiently fought outtheir case........... In the mean- 


a RR ia ne thee while let us hope that-the khatpat will soon end, 
Ret gy 4 tat AWebesrande and generosity will mark the treatment of the poor 
men; who have resorted to this extreme measure. The Signallers séem to 
<s Bios green & Similar grievance. They, like the peons, do not find the 


, hours’ arrangement suitable, and the protest they have sent forth 
- pavours. of a general feeling of uneasiness in the Telegraph Department 
in consequence of the reforms recently introduced in it.......... We are. not 
disposed to blame/the authorities at this stage, but the Signallers’ protest 
as gives rise to many misgivings asto the attitude of the authorities of 
| ae the Telegraph -Department towards their assistants. We repeat we 

S ; do not wish to. prejudge them. It is not at all unlikely that they 
are more sinned against than sinning. But here is clearly a case for 
the Government to enquire.” [In a preceding issue, the paper com- 
; ments as follows on the proposed respite to the ‘Telegraph workers on 
oan Sundays :—" The Indian business community would not grudge the respite 
from work, now proposed to be given to telegraph workers on Sundays.......... 
Deferred telegrams may not be accepted. on Sundays, for instance, and 
the hours for forwarding other business messages, both private and public, 
may be curtailed. If satisfactory arrangements could. be made for the transit 
and despatch of urgent domestic messages as at present, there would be no 
objection to any respite being given to assistants on Sundays.”’! 


387. An anonymous correspondent from Larkana (Sind) writes to the 

Musafir :—*-I shall feel obliged if you draw the 

Grievances of Signallers attention of the postal authorities to the inequality 

a oe Postal Depart- in the salaries of two classes of Government servants 

Musdfir (51), 25th Mar. who have to perform nearly the same duties. ‘T'o be 

Eng. cols. ’ more accurate the salaries are paid in the inverse 

ratio of the work. The Government ‘Telegraph 

Signallers are better paid, whereas the Signallers in the Postal Department 

are miserably paid and cruelly over-worked. The former are paid accord- 

ing to two scales, Local and General. In the first the pay ranges from Rs. 37 

to 130 and in the second from Rs. 40 to 195 with annual increments ; 

= whereas the latter get Rs. 20 to 40 a month only. They get no promotion 
Rises at fixed periods, but only when there is a vacancy inthe higher grades. What 
is still worse is that they are sometimes even. deprived of what they 
really deserve by virtue of their qualifications. For instance, when a vacancy 
of Rs. 30 occurs in the Telegraph branch andthe senior manin the grade 
of Ks. 20 is untrained and hence unfit for the superior post a trained postal 
clerk of Rs. 30 will be transferred to Telegraph branch and the unqualified man 
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on. Rs. 20 gets the promotion........... The Telegraph Signallers have to work 
a | only for eight hours a day, and if they do any extra work they are given’ 
iW extra allowances. But alas! the Postal Signallers, though generally given 


hard duties and always given extra duties, get nothing in the shape of extra 

allowance. This is hard, if not unfair. Whether the Signallers serve in the 

Telegraph or the Postai Department they are all Government servants and 

have to perform the same duties. Why then should there be so marked a 

th _ “difference in the salaries?.......... The pay of the Postal Signallers should at 
Am least be raised to Rs. 30. The barest justice demands this concession.’ 


38. Government have enacted the Agriculturists’ Relief Act. with the 


plausible intention of freeing the cultivating classes 
a of ener yb Bigs a from the clutches of the savkars, but the rigorous 
a. hi: Advioultesiate’ Relict collection of land revenue and the enforcement of 

a Mint vexatious forest laws make people rather doubtful 
Vydpdri (163), 29th Mar. 98 to its real object. The mutual confidefce of 


the rayats and the savkars having been shaken in 


ae wet. 
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+ @onséquence of the operation of the Act, the latter no longer advance money et ie 
to the agriculturists, and ‘so it is. likely that Gevernsseet will tina’ tha A ae 
rate of interest on takavi, ITt‘really indicates avarice on the part of Govern-- = | 
ment to charge 6} per cent. on takavi advances when they can raise loans at 
384 per cent. It is feared that the rate of interest on takavi advances would 
one day mount to 9 per cent.. This rate, though somewhat less than that 
charged by the savkar, is likely to prove more vexatious to the agriculturists, 
inasmuch as Government have all the facilities of exacting their dues while © 
the agriculturists have no means of evading them. When the savkars 
absolutely cease advancing money to the agriculturists, Government will show 
themselves in their true colours and lands. will be confiscated for failure to 
repay takavi advances as has been done in cases of land revenue defaulters; 
Thus all our lands are likely to pass out of the hands of the Indian agricul- 
turists into those of English capitalists to-whom cultivators shall have to 
serve like slaves. It is, therefore, advisable that the cultivators should not 
put too much faith in the Agriculturists’ Relief Act and lose the confidence of 


the savkars. 
. 39. “A petition against the oppression and exactions by Govern: 
ment officials has been made by the shop-keepers of 


the town of Kathlal in the Kapadwanj Taluka of the 
Kaira District. We have no personal experience of 
the state of affairs in this town, but we can say 


Comments on the com- 
plaint of the shop-keepers 
of Kathlal (Kaira) against 
the exactions of Govern- 


ment officials on tour. 
Surya Prakash (88), 
28th Mar., Eng. cols. 


from personal knowledge that in many places in 
Gujarat grain dealers are greatly harassed and 
oppressed by the servants of the Revenue and Police 


officers and sometimes by servants of officers of other 
departments also. We have often noticed that though there are strict stand- 
ing orders that no grain seller should be called tothe camp of an officer, 
these poor traders are forced to go long distances with loads of grain...... sone 
We trust that His Excellency Sir G. 8. Clarke will pay his personal attention 
to this matter, as also to the other common complaint about the impressment 
of carts. In this connection, we have to say it with sorrow that many of 
the high officials themselves knowingly allow the poor village people to be 
oppressed. Often aifd often the Police and Revenue peons detain a much 
larger number of carts than required, and let off those who oil their palms. 
Very frequently when a Mamlatdar or a Police Sub-Inspector visits a village 
the Patel is bound to provide the rations ; he sends notes or chitttes to the 
rain dealers to supply the different quantities mentioned therein....... iy 
Complaints are often made that the things thus ordered out have not been paid 
for. In several villages an arrangement has been made to levy a tax on all 
exports from the village, and to recoup the grain dealers for their losses out of 
this village fund.......... We know that under native rule matters were worse, 
but then it was done openly, people knew very well that they were bound to pay ‘ 
this sort of tax. The begar system was recognised by all; it was thought 
that if they did not give the begar they would have to pay additional taxes. 
Under British Rule which professes to have abolished all such practices, their 
continuance constitutes a great scandal, and supplies a handle to the 
agitators. We know not what will be the fate of those persons who have 
become so bold as to come forward and openly complain ; we do not know 
if they will not be oppressed the more by interested parties. We, 
however, earnestly appeal to our just and kind-hearted Governor to make a 
thorough investigation into these matters and see that the orders passed 


by Government are strictly observed.” 

40. A Baramati (Poona) correspondent writing to the Kesari states 
that the record in the local and other Civil Courts 
is now being kept in Balbodh instead of in Modi 
at the suggestion of Mr. Kincaid, the District Judge. 


Complaint against the 
substitution of Balbodh 


‘nt for Modi in the Civil 
rine at Baramati 


a) and elsewhere. 
O xesari (123), 31st Mar. 
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and legible Modi hand. 


He complains that this innovation is likely to prove 
inconvenient to many, and suggests that the old 
practice may be reverted to, only enforcing a clear 
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‘ en Suieives oon onthe 15th March last, 

: s: * the fi icke TS idlleiaer, as usual; asked him for. his ticket. 

esh.  Thereu Mr. ‘Lambert, who had no ticket with him, 
Tat lost his tem and struck the ticket collector with 

| his fist'and stick, But. the. self-respecting ticket 
nah, collector returned the blows with compound interest, 


and the Police Superintendent was thus.on thé point of rolling on the ground, 

‘When some Police sepoysintervened. Mr. Lambert is reported to have declared 
bak at had he not ri his temper he would have shot the ticket collector. 
The action of the ticket collector having been approved of by his superiors, the 
‘next day the Station Master is said to have received a message from 
Mr. Lambert to hush up the case and not to take it to Court. It was perhaps 
owing to this that the affair was not reported in the local newspapers. 


42. The 1 new list of: the Justices of the Peace will, as usual, fail to 
fet satisfy the public. On the whole, it is as disappoint- 
New list of Justices of 12g 28 the Honors’ lists or the lists of common and 
the Peace for Bombay ‘Special Jurors. Of the fifty-one new Justices only 
‘City. | twenty are natives. We fail to see why such marked 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), distinction should be observed between Europeans 
2nd Apl.; Akhbdr-e-Islim and Natives. It is now high time that some radical 
(59), 3rd Apl. change was effected in the principles guiding the 
, selection. After the recent exposures in. the 
notorious Caucus case, we had expected that, in making future selections, 
Government would pay ‘due regard to public feeling and would, by conferring 
this honour on deserving natives, lessen the chances of the Europeans ruling 
the Municipal elections. We fear the native public will cease to value this 
honour, if they are convinced that it is influence and not merit which decides 
its confermefit. Now that the Justices are performing the duties of Honorary 
Magistrates, it is necessary that merit alone should guide their selection in future. 
(The Akhbdr- .e-Islam also writes in a similar strain. ] 


43. Commenting on the alleged panic-stricken Condition of Larkana 
District (Sird), a correspondent writes to the 
Alleged apathy of the Sjndhi:—‘ ihe firm conviction of the public is that . 


authorities towards the Asa ialings 
lawlessness prevalent. in a@ mere increase in the number of the Police’ without 


7 efficient supervision will be a curse instead ‘of a 
Saint Gan, te Me. boon, and that if the Collector exercises proper 
‘Eng. cols. supervision. over the force the existing number 
will be found quite sufficient to keep the peace in 
Larkana. The inactivity of the Collector is, however, only the immediate 
cause of the present insecurity. There are other reasons also which are 
responsible to some extent for the present state of things. Some of these 
reasons are mentioned in the petition, to be published hereafter, which was 
_ presented to the Commissioner in Sind at Naodero on the 26th J anuary, 1908, - 
by certain Panchayats of the Ratodero Taluka, but which was returned. £0 
them by the Commissioner because he said it was ‘ Be Adbw’ and ‘ Ghusta- 
kha’ on the part of applicants to make certain allegations in the petition. 
.++seeeee But in my opinion there are two other reasons also which must 
be mentioned. One is the undue favour shown to Muhammadans by the 
authorities openly. It has caused dissensions between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans........... Further, the victims of the dacoits perpetrated in the 
district are almost entirely | Hindus. Are there no rich Muhammadans 
in Larkana? Why then are they not plundered? Because they and the 
plunderers are co-religionists and also because they are in league with 
oné another. So all the efforts of the miscreants are directed against Hindus. 
An impression prevails, therefore, among the Hindus that Government are 
unwilling to protect them from. these Muhammadan dacoits and that hence 
the indifference of the officers in the matter......._ It is, therefore, high time 
_ that something was speedily done to remove this dangerous notion.......... 
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reason is that owing to the Aiicodusslon, 0 the tried 
Sher seer Act, the credit « of the Muham f 
ing some of them have made thieving their profession.......... We have 
been crying for help these eighteen. months, without avail. It is not cae 
Mr. Baker who is to blame for this state of things, but Mr. You husband 
also has his share of responsibility. When the Panchayats of the todero 
‘Taluka presented to him the petition referred to above, he flew into a 


paroxysm of rage because the Panchayats had fearlessly spoken the truth and 


had condemned the present policy of the Collectors and others in no uncertain - 


terms, and had thereby laid the whole blame at the door of the officials. 
He could not keep on record such a damaging document, and it was, 
therefore, returned. At first he thought that the application was the work 
of one man only and that the petitioners did not know its contents. So 
one paragraph of the petition was translated to them in Sindhi, and they 
were -asked if it had been written to their dictation. They replied in 
the affirmative. After returning the application, the Commissioner asked 
the Panchayats to inform him verbally what they had to. say. Thereupon the 
spokesman (who did not know English), nothing terrified, at once recapitulated 
almost word for word what had been written in the application | This was 
certainly a surprise for the Commissioner, but it should also have opened his 
eyes to the fact that the feeling of insecurity ran so high that even these timid 
and half educated rustics had the boldness to tell the Commissioner to his 
face that the responsibility for the present state of things lay entirely with the 
Collector. But alas! they asked for bread and got stones instead. The Com- 
missioner told them that the Police were doing excellent work and that it was 
only because their number was insufficient that the insecurity prevailed. So 
allthat he promised to do was that he would increase the Police force. It was, 
however, expected that he would do something at the Darbar to strike terror 
into the hearts of the thieves and their patrons. But nothing of the sort was 
done. Hesimply told the Zamindars that if they did not render help in check- 
ing crime, they would be deprived of the honours they possessed. Of course, 
these empty threats had no effect on the persons concerned and so dacoities are 
still in full swing.”’ 


44. In noticing the judgment of the Sessions Judge, Hyderabad (Sind), 
ie in Criminal Appeal No. 5 of 1908 against a decision 
Comments on a ee ene of the Resident Magistrate, Naushahro, in the trial 
ra the Resident Magis- of an offence under section 420 or 406 or 403 of the 
rate, Naushahro (Sind). Tai . pagan? 
Sind Journal (17), 26th 4ndian Penal Code, the Sind Journal writes :-—" We 
Mar. feel sure the case is one which will excite the sym- 
pathy of all sensible men. It is true that the 
accused gets justice at last, but is it not highly scandalous that a charge 
which is proved to have been false should have been hanging over the head 
of the poor man for 16 months?....... If ‘much of whatis on the record ’ isso 
worthless that it “may be safely swept aside without discussion’ we ask 
whether the Magistrate, who has proved himself so unfit is worthy of the 
high position he holds....... We think that all appointments of First Class 
Magistrates should rest entirely with the highest judicial authority in the 
province. It is ridiculous that officers, to. whom appeals lie from these 
Magistrates and who alone, therefore, know about the nature and quality of 
their work, should have no voice in the matter of their appointments and 
promotion. Resident and City Magistrates have no executive duties to perform. 
It will, therefore, be in the fitness of things to leave their ‘selection and 
promotion entirely i in the hands of the Judicial Commissioner.” 


45. Commenting on a judgment of Mr. F. Pratt, District. SE Ear 
Hyderabad (Sind), reversing the conviction of the 

Alleged unfitness of an* accused in a case of house-breaking which was 
Honorary Second Class tried by Syed Allahindoshah, Honorary Second 
see > Naushahro (QJass Magisttate of the Naushahro Taluka, the 
bye aa 21st Mar., Sindhi writes:—‘ Mr. Pratt’s judgment speaks 
Eng. cols.; Sind Journal Volumes about the oppression that the Syed Zamin- 
(17), 26th Mar. dar and Magistrate must be exercising in+ the 


Taluka........ Mr. Pratt, we believe, has failed 
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| “3 tine it be named, admittedly 

ed’s sole intention could be to sée whether 

vé no ‘tention of trespassing on 

racy off e Soak sateaat's ‘wornen, who were, however, not at home. 

act, the pe is sentenced to 7 days’ rigorous imprisonment, 

io e ay Ant 4 in jail before he could get a copy of the judgment 


1d be sed on bail. There are only two alternative interpretations 
ible, either that the Syed Magistrate is ignorant of the most elementary 


principles of criminal law, or that he has been influenced by a feeling of 


--vindittiveness against the accused who was a Hindu. But whether the 
outcome of gross ignorance or deliberate malice, this conviction is one which 
cannot be passed over, for it proves that the exercise of criminal powers by 
this Magistrate is so dangerous to the life, limb and liberty of the King’s 
subjects that Mr. Pratt would do well’ to ‘lay aside his pro-Muhammadan - 
proclivities and at once see that the friction that is now taking tangible shape 
in the Naushahro Taluka is nipped in the bud.” [The Sind Journal also 
thinks that the case demands immediate attention.] 


46. “ The Sochis and others residing in thé Sochi bazar of Hyderabad 
(Sind) have petitioned the authorities for the removal 
Alleged nuisance caused of the brothel existing in theirneighbourhood. Their 
Py a brothel er? et ground is not a mere ‘sentimental’ objection to 
(Sind). os yderabad have women of ill-fame round about them; but 
Prabhat (50),24th Mar, they complain of actual and positive harassment. 
Eng. cols. They allege that the Jagris and others who are 
associated with the prostitutes cause them 
serious annoyance by wantonly stationing themselves outside their (the 
Sochis) homes to stare at their female folk. So aggressive and threatening is 
‘the attitude of these men that the Sochis dare not remonStrate with them. 
And indeed they have good experience of what they may expect if they do 
venture to remonstrate. One T'apedar, who has his house in the neighbour- 
hood, expostulated withisome Jagris. whereupon they fell upon him and 
belaboured him rather severely. If they can be so bold as to attack a 
respectable man in Government service, they would probably go much furthér 
in dealing with poor shoe-makers. We think the grievance of the Sochis is a 
very real one.......... Let us hope the District Magistrate will take the 
necessary action on the petition of the Sochis. It is no use asking these 
poor people to go and prosecute the offenders.’’: 


Legislation. 


47. “The Bill for providing control over the administration of public 
charities which the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari 
' _ Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s jntroduced in the Imperial Legislative Council last 
od Ai ae of Public week is a striking addition to the modest but grow- 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 1g record of private measures which this eminent 
28th Mar., Eng.cols. | Indian Jurist has placed upon the statute-book within 
a short period. These measures indicate in a striking 
manner how the legislative machinery can be utilised even within the limited 
scope open to a non-official member of the Council, if he possesses the necessary 
confidence of the Government as well as the people. Private Bills are of 
especial value when pressing and important changes relating to religious and 
social matters have to be brought about with the help of the State... 
It is indeed a matter of surprise that this mode of state-legislation i ig not more 
often resorted to with regard to the numerous evils in the social domain.” 
(The paper then goes on: to describe the prevalence of mal-practices in the ad- 
ministration of charitable: endowments in India and the difficulties which 
people wishing to arrest them have to encounter. It then adds :—“.We have 
only to refer to the numerous cases with which our law reports are teeming 
in support of shove observations...:...... The modest scope of the innocent 
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_. bat useful measure proposed ‘by the Honourable Dr. Rash: Behari Ghose has’ a 
‘brought the weight of orthodox public opinion in its favour, and the hearty — Co tial 
support it has received from the Honourable Munshi Madho Lal and. Hy, H. alle 

‘ the Maharaja of Nabha, as representing the orthodox section of the people, is. a 
at once an indication of the warm welcome of the public at large andagua--_ . va 
rantee of its successful passage through the Council. The Bill provides for “a 
the aid of the Judicial Courts in compelling” trustees of religious and charit- | 4 


able endowments to publish accounts at the instance of people interested in 
them. A check is provided against this right being abused for causing vexa- 
tion to the trustees by limiting it to a demand for the submission of the last 
three years’ account at a time........ We are confident that the Bill will be i 
received with gratitude by the public. Though we appreciate the spirit 
that prompted the refusal of Government to pilot this innocent little 

piece of legislation on their own initiative, we believe that their caution and 

nervousness was without sufficient justification........... The sympathy of 

the Imperial Government has already been enlisted in its favour. We : 
would, however, urge upon all public bodies, especially Social Reform 
Associations, to strengthen the hands of’the Honourable Dr. Ghose by | 
submitting memorials in favour of the measure.” : 


48. “Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s Bill will bea boon to the country at large 


if it is passed into law...... .... It cannot be gain- 
Kdthidwdr Times (32), Said that the Mahants and Mutawalis ought to be : 
Ist Apl., Eng. cols, properly controlled...... . But there is a fear lest it ) : 


should be lost in the Council; for there is a prece- 
dent in the past and the Home Member has ‘damned it with faint praise.’ 
Some years ago Rai Bahadur Ananda Charlu introduced a Bill into the 
Supreme Council to protect our religious endowments. The Government of 
the day declared its sympathy for it, but it was the mere expression of a 
pious wish, and in due time the Bill was smothered by those who had professed , 
sympathy for it. In the case of the present Bill, too, Sir Harvey Adamson 
has ‘ expressed’ his sympathy; but itis tempered by so many reservations 
that when analysed it comes to little or nothing.......... No one will object to 
the consultation of priests and the people in this matter; but a goodly num- 
ber of priests would never like any sort of interference with their affairs, parti- 
cularly those among them who are not honest. Anyhow, the question is 
whether -the Bill, if passed, will serve any public good.” 


Hducation. 


49. “Itis satisfactory to note that after a lapse of so many years 

| the committee of the Tata Research Institute has . 

Comments on the begun its work. But with this news comes a | 
minute of the Director of rather wide-spread report that the name of this 
‘ the Tata season Insti- Institute is to be changed into something like ‘ The 

ie SS epee seem (11) Edward Technical Institute’. This and the fact 

Ist Apl. ’ that the report of the committee seems to give undue 

prominence to turning out electrical and mechanical 

engineers rather than expert scientists seems to point to a complete reversal 

of the chief aims and objects of the donor. It is especially mortifying to see 

that the name of one of the greatest sons of India should not be borne by his a 

most cherished scheme. But we hope that the report is not true. It has, we 

presume, been originated and assiduously circulated by some person cringing 


for official favours.” 


Railways. 


50. We beg to draw the attention of the authorities concerned to a 
| - gerious grievance of the passengers travelling by the 
Alleged defective nature [Parsi Light Railway. No arrangement for sup- 

of arrangements fordrink~ plying drinking water to the passengers exists on 


ing water on the Barsi the line except at the Ashti station and unfortunately 4 
er sida 29th for them the lifting pumps there being insufficiently 7 . 
ser eS manned, the thirsty passengers have now-a-days to i a 

. proceed on the journey without water. The neces- ~ a 
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the + Railway. ‘cube a ae too. 

ies will «devise. means to. redress.the’ 

| ts cially: {in the coming hot, season when 

ure to Gaui oun bec and suffering. . 
2 at “Bis. One Hatabn \ rites: othe Prakdsh complaining that while sverath 

ia ae mee chert oO!) from! the Satara District Conference by the S.™M. : 
»» sComplain ~ about ‘the | Railway, the delegates and visitors to the Conference 
_ wae 1M had toendure all sorts of discomforts for want of proper 
pe ae oe Serves "Cgecommodation on the line. There being no room in 
2h aaa) i Tat ae the mail train some of them had to accommodate 
Se aaa themselves in the goods waggons attached tothe 
Ree next mixed train. . When the matter was brought to the notice of the Traffic 
~ .« §aperintendent at the Koregaon station, he declared that the Company had 
never asked the complaining parties to travel by their trains and that there- 
fore they were bound to remain satisfied with whatever sorts of carriages the 
Company may provide, and that their complaints would not be heard unless 

the woupeny's s hands were forced. 


Municipalities. 


4 en The Bombay Municipal Corporation only paid a well-deserved 
| tribute of honour to the Honourable Mr. Dunn, 
& New President of the when yesterday they unanimously elected him 


hope Municipal Corpo- their President. Mr. Dunn possesses all the qualities 


of head and heart which. are necessary in a 
aa an Eve aoe pate Speaker’ of the foremost Municipal body in India. 
. .seeeeees We confidently say that the whole public of 
Bombay endorses this view, for they know what Mr. Dunn has been doing for 
their well-being during a long number of years. As amember of the Corpora- 
tion and its Committee, as President of the Victoria Jubilee ‘T'echnical Ins- 
titute, as member of the Museum Committee-—Mr. Dunn has been called upon 
to perform most arduous and varied duties. He has proved équal to all of 
them. Such versatility and love of labour is rare indeed, and the careers of 
men like Mr. Dunn are a living example to our countrymen as to how much 
a single individual can achieve if he has but the will.” 


*53. “The Bombay Municipal Corporation have with a unanimous voice 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Dunn their President 
Mr : for the year 1908-09. We are glad the vote was 
i Po lng. Bs Pro unanimous and that there were no other rival candi- 
ey Goftér (35), 5th Apl., dates with their interminable and annoying canvass- 
eae: Eng. cols. ing for votes.......... Mr. Dunn is one of the few 
: Europeans who have taken an active interest in the 
ae municipal affairs of the city ; and we note with pleasure that the choice of the 
a | Corporation has fallen upon him in what may prove to be about the last year 
| | of his official careey in India. His cordial assurance that he would endeav- 
. our to carry out the duties of his office in such a manner as to maintain the best 
traditions of the Corporation must have been gratifying to his colleagues as it 
is to the outside public.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—‘‘ There can be no two 
opinions as to the wisdom shown by the Bombay Corporation in selecting 
its new President.......... We cannot agree with the view that the Corpor- 
. ation have incurred grave responsibilities in nominating Mr. Dunn'to the 
ae Presidentship. The President has virtually a muzzle, put on his mouth, 
Be and is debarred from taking an active part in the discussions.......... 
With such small privileges as would ‘be vested in ‘Mr. Dunn, we 
cannot believe that he would employ them to the detriment of the 
Municipal Corporation or the rate-payers. The interests of the Improve- 
ment Trust and the Municipal Corporation are mutually co-related and cannot 
possibly clash....... It is, therefore, in the interests of both that there should be 
a free intercourse between them and that the members of one body should take 
an active share in the deliberations of the other. It is an insult to the 
civic fathers to insinuate that they would be so forgetful of their duties as to 
‘play into the hands of a chairman or any other leader of the house and vote 
) blind approval tO .rheasures which they’ do not think to be conducive to the 
best interests of the city.’’] 


54.° Referring to the proceedings of a preliminary snstions; of cloth 


oe ih rapes people meeting of the whole’ Mahajan of Surat- -with 


‘enhanced octroi duty on ® view to make their grievances ‘in regard to the 


corn. octroi suitably répresented to the local Municipality, 
Bombay Samachar (62), the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—If all-the facts 
8rd Apl. placed before the meeting are true, we are afraid the 


Surat Municipality are guilty of placing on the 
people a burden heavier than their backs can bear. Even ina city like Bombay 
a@ nominal duty of only four annas per khandi is levied upon corn. In 
comparison with this the condition of affairs at Surat is really pitiable. 
Under the revised octroi schedule the-old rate of 1} pies per maund 
has been raised to 6 pies. Such a heavy duty on grain is certainly objection- 
able and the action of the Municipality cannot in any way be justified. In 
short the demand of the public of Surat for some relief is sure to enlist the 
sympathy of every one. But the obligation to pay a very heavy duty is not the 
only trouble thatthe revised scale has ‘brought upon the people. Itappears that 
in order to avoid payment of the vexatious import the merchants prefer to export 
grain without first bringing it within the city limits. This appears to have 
dealt a blow to the trade of the city proper. ‘These two grievances are enough 
to reduce the people to sore straits, and the Municipality should be prepared 
to afford them the needed relief. We would advise the Municipality of Surat 
to have recourse to some other means of improving their income than that of 
taxing the food-stuffs too heavily. If no way is open to them, they should 
appeal to Government for a liberal grant. Such an appeal will not in any 
way be unreasonable especially in view of the fact that Rs. 30 lakhs have 
recently been provided in the budget estimates for expenditure on improved 
sanitation in India. 


oo. A fire broke out in one of the wings of the Satara Municipal market 

on the 16th instant, causing damage of about five 

Alleged inefficiency of thousand rupees. In spite of an ample supply of 
oath a Municipal fire water available in the city protection from fires has 
neti of late become most difficult owing to the defective 
Pratod (144), 29th Mar. 16 service of the local Municipality. This has 
been brought to the notice of the Municipality on several occasions, but our 
city fathers do not seem to be inclined to-attend to the criticism. Roads in 
the town are also now-a-days in a state of un-repair and full of dust and dirt. 
it is hoped that the Municipality which is very particular in raising the 


house-tax would look to this and remedy this discreditable state of affairs. ¢ 


Native States. 


96. Mr. Morley’s recent utterances about Native States, as well as the 
sentiments expressed by His Excellency the. Gover- 
Relations between the nor on the same subject during his visit to Kolha- 
poy A et reson and pur, indicate a gratifying change in the policy of 
pi yg P a a, h Government. It now appears that Government are 
yan rakdash (42), | ! 
29th Max. anxious to see that the Native States should take 
care to preserve their mineral and other resources 
intact till their subjects are able to start their own concerns, instead of allow- 
ing aliens to exploitthem as in Mysore and Travancore. We hope that these 
pious wishes of the highest authorities in the land will take some practical 
shape and be vigorously enforced without being nullified by the action of the 
subordinate officials.. There is another direction in which the relations 
between the Imperial ‘Government and the Native States can be improved. 
The Native Princes having given evidence of their loyalty to the Paramount 
Power on various occasions, their attachment.can be further secured by 
‘appointing members of their families to high military posts under Govern- 


ment and by permitting them to arm their own forces with the latest arms 
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and grain merchants recently held at Surat to 
make arrangements for the holding of a general. 
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“the Baahmin’ community: ‘im 
nimi, Brahmins have taken ‘a’ lead- 
; in ‘founding and protecting the gadi of 
pepe roud of it. Despite all persecution, 
Sots ae ay would do their duty by it. There was no 
ain ne: at Wotan monopolising all power as imagined by our 
eg rary. Itis true that the Maharaja has advanced the interests of 
‘three score Marathas—many of whom do not belong to Kolhapur proper— 
‘whether ‘that can ‘be called a legitimate progress of the community is a 
uestion. ‘The Muhammadans are dissatisfied with their condition and 

ici are as a rule put down. This shows that the statement about 
: ‘treatment being meted out to all classes in Kolhapur is quite groundless. 


) 58. In a contributed article, the Mahi Kanth Gazette dwells on the hard- 

ships alleged to-have been suffered by the subjects of 

Mah x, fare " Gaset te the Idar State owing to the enormously high rates of 

(79), 29th Mar. duties levied from them and the oppressive manner 

’ : in which these imposts. are being collected by low 

paid. clerks. The paper refuses to accept the plea put forward by the Maharaja 

that the work of levying these..duties was taken away from the Patavats in 

See Se ‘order to relieve the'people of unnecessary burden and adds that the change 

"+ ——-s was introduced simply with the selfish motive of increasing the revenue of the 

ae | State. The paper concludes with an earnest appeal to Government to 

interfere and rescue the Patavats, Bhayats and other subjects of the State 
from iad Oa on the part of the Maharaja. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


é *59. Copies of an English handbill headed “ A grave warning” are 
| now being circulated in Bombay. One of them has 
eo ~Alleged dissemination come to our hands. The handbill is full of matter 
>, * .  ofaseditious handbill in of g seditious character and in it a despicable attempt 
Beat nar ” alles thy has been made to create among the public a distrust 

‘in AD aah 2d (9)s for Government Promissory Notes, and Government 

P have been dubbed “robbers”. We draw the 

Bs attention of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to the matter and hope that 

» ~~. ~»_ he will not be slow in arresting and getting suitably punished the author and 

a publisher of the leaflet. Such mean tricks were never heard of before 

-— © ™ ° jn Bombay. It is, therefore, necessary to put them down with an iron 
a hand. 

ik OD, The Sukkur correspondent of the I ndu Prakdsh writes under 

Bie : date 30th March:—‘ The local Town Hall, Suk- 

"Repo et of public‘ mest- kur, was seldom so crowded as last evening when the 


a citizens met to make the necessary arrangements 
# ind sal ro for the District and Social Conferences to be held at 
“4 Mar., Eng. cols. Sukkuron the 11th and 12th proximo. Mr. Pessumal, 


a leading pleader, presided. A reception committee of . 
a 40, including seven secretaries with Mr. Pessumal as Chairman, was appointed 
Be ah Nc, and a fund started.,........ This meeting was followed by a large open air 
».. sone held near the river bank for considering some serious local grievances. 
~~ Aresolution was passed protesting against the proposed enhancement of 
u ge oo: rates for €S........-....' Another resolution condemned the | 
we 1ance of the eee originally imposed for tiding over temporary 
a aot fiscal | difficulties, and. prayed for a reduction of the tax.. The third resolution 
“ oe 4 aa émanded the re-opening of the old wells in order to Joreenan water- 
ic Be Othe whi ick could not meet the requirements of the tomD. 
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: 61. “The K arndtak Vaibhav anniislhces that a new paper a name CO Ra a 
Kannada Kesari is to be published at Hubli, con-- >a eae 


Propeeed iiiintion of ca? a 
a Kanarese gee of the taining translations from the Kesari of Poona. The > Ste 
Kesart at Hubli (Dhar- | | : a te 
war). paper welcomes the appearance of the new weekly and : i. 
28th Mar Vaibhav (94), says that it had always recognised the necessity of — Berni 


having a Kanarese version of the Poona journal. 


62. We ider by atelegram from Nasik that a crowded public meeting 

was held there on the 28th instant, at which it was 

ae resolved to convene a Nasik District Conference about 

Pein ee aS agua — the 20th proximo. A Reception Committee was 

Kesari (123), 31st Mar. appointed, and Messrs. Ketkar, Gadre and Pradhan 

were elected Secretaries to the Conference. Lecturers 

are to be sent out from Nasik to carry on agitation in the talukas for 

holding the Conference, and the larger towns in the district are to be asked to 
elect delegates for it as soon as possible. 


63. A Vengurla correspondent of the Satya Shodhak writes :—The efforts 

; ae of the Swadesht Mandal have resulted in the reduction 

Vv Swadesi activities at inthe sale of foreign sugar here by over two-thirds of 

epeuria (Ratnégin). the usual quantity, and it that shortly swa- 

atya Shodhak (147), quantity, and it appears that shortly swa 

29th Mar. desht sugar will take its place everywhere. An arbi- 

tration court has also been established and the people 

have begun to resort to it. Arrangements for raising a Mushti-fund (viz., a 

fund gathered by means of handfuls of grain) are being enthusiastically made 

and volunteers are zealously helping in its collection. It has also been 

arranged to levy a contribution of a quarter-anna per house on each ekadashi - f 
day. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. | 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | ) ‘| 
Secretariat, Bombay, 9th April 1908. ; ‘ a 
*Reported in advance. 4 
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PUBLISHED IN YHE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 1ith April 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. . 
CONTENTS. ; 
: _ PARAGRAPHS, o 
Politics and the Public Administration— . 
Agrarian matters : Adverse comments on the Government scheme for 
advancing loans to sugar-cane cultivators in Poona District . j 27 


Bengal Budget Debate : Comments on the speech of the Lieut. -Governor 
of Bengal criticising the prolixity of the speeches of non-official mem- a 


bers during the — ; 21. i 
Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association : Annual meeting of the — . . 28 & 29 | | 
’ British, Rule in India: fo | 
Alleged cowardice of Englishmen . iccteeclalcadll ; ea 
Alleged harshness of the law of sedition in India and a suggestion to. a8 
public leaders to get it modified .. . 7 ee 
Appeal to Indians to sell off Government Promissory. Notes because | i) 
they do not constitute good security. 6 Bes 
Exhortation to the people of India to try to achizve their country’s S et 
independence . d 3 
The Mongolians destined to drive the English out of India . WE A 8 


Collision between Europeans and Natives : A correction in the report of the 
assault on a Railway servant by the District Superintendent of Police, 


Kast Khandesh . 36 
Dhulia Provincial Conference: Comments on the draft resolutions of 
the forthcoming — . 24 & 25 
Famine : Government’s duty to relieve the = stricken people in Native ; : 
States . ' ' 26 | 
Governor of Bombay : Appreciation of His Excellency the — ’s donation to | 
‘ certain educational institutions in Kolhapur State : ; 9 } ee | 
Indian Budget in the Viceregal Council : Debate on the —. . . 1T—20 3 aa 
Indian National Congress : Forthcoming meeting of the Committee of the f oa 
Indian National Convention at Allahabad. . ; 23 
Judicial matters : Benches of Honorary Magistrates in 1 Bombay City . 34° 
Justices of the Peace : Selection of new — for Bombay City co 35 


Native Press: . 3 
Reproduction by the Hind Swarajya of an article from the Kal . 31 
Suggestion for the creation of an official Press Bureau for the Bombay 


Presidency. 30 a 
Parlhament : Resighation of Sir H. Campbell- Bannerman and the prospects ay 
of the Liberal Government .. peer ge ge ven, rasa ee “fi 


Public Service : dey ae ae 
Alleged cause of the retirement of Mr. Kingsford, Gaeet bees ari vit 2 Re 


Magistrate, Calcutta 920 
pes Complaint about the alleged high-handedness of Mr. R: C. Artal, oa: eel 
2 . _ District Deputy Collector, Belganm ji : BRE es 
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enhancement of lend assessment in certain ‘parts 


Z 


D t: ‘Telegraph ervabtes i in India . 
movement : Temperance crusade at Poona and Ahmednagar 


Dr. Ghose’s Bill regarding the management of public charities . 


> - 


Present position of the Tata Research Institute 
Resolution of the Bombay University Senate to. confer the Honorary 
Degree of LL.D. upon the Honourable Mr. F. G. Seiby : 


Ratlways— 
Suggestions for certain reforms on the S. M. Railway 


Native States— 


Alleged defects in the present system of disposing of appeals made to Gov- 
ernment against the decisions of Political Agents ' 
Kurundwad : People should proceed legally against the managers of the — 


Lottery . 
Limbdi : Recognition by Government of Colonel Dadbha’s claim to the 


gadi of — State . : ; 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Collections of the Paisa and Mushti Funds at various places on the last 


Hindu New Year’s day 
Doings of a Bengali agitator at Dharwar 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, a | Circula- 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian ...} Bombay.., ...| Weekly ... ...| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 coe ove 800 


Daily Telegraph and} Poona ... ...| Daily... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 62 ... ..|. 556 
Deccan Herald. . : 
East and West ... “oi Bombay .. »»»| Monthly... ...| Behr&émji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Paérsi; 55. 1,000 


Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... «| Weekly... _—...) Kam4kshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
| Br4hwan) ; 41. , 


Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. . | Do. ox ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 500 me 
India and Champion. 55, 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. + — ««; Monthly --| John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 49 ---| 1,000 


Karéchi Chronicle —..., Kardchi.. —.../ Weekly ...__...| Chainr4i Bakasréi; Hindu( Amil);32 | 600 
K4thiawadr Times roe) eras eae ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 27 a 200 


© @ + & Sa oo eae 


Mahritta ... wate occ] LOCMM | cee »»»|/ Weekly .., ...| Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34, 


10 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay... oO ...| Muhammad Yusuf bi. Muhammad Amir; 900 
Muhammadan; 34, : \ 
pi Oriental Review eee eee Do, £08 eee Weekly eee ese Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; PArsi ; 40 ees 450 ) . 


12 | Patriot .. eee wl Dee eee ue De ee ---| Bhdgubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain); 54. 
13. | Phoenix ... a vex | Kagdchi.., .»-| Bi-weekly .-.| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 55 ... 350 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona .,,, soot tke «> | K&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 562... cee bec 400 


and Military Gazette. | 
15 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .., +--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 .. 1,200 
16 Sind Gazette eee eee Karachi eee ses Bi-weekly o-| Mrs. J. EB. Tate ; European : 44 te ae 500 | . \ | 


17. | Sind Journal se ...) ELyderabad ...| Weekly ... ee:| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 


42. 
18 | Sind Times ...| Karachi... see} Bi-weekly --.| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 41  ... 200 | | 


| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, | | : 
19 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar ,ee| DOMDAP ove ess Daily. o- .. | Nandbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 55 .-1 8,000 
2) | Apakshap4t eee ag Gere vee Weekly -- | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadidli; Parsi; 35 ee 500 
21 | A’rya Prakash = os ooe| Bombay ove a ee ee ...| Motil4l Tribhowandd4s Dald4l; Hindu (Mod 1,000 ) 
Bania); 34. | | 


22: |'Broach Mitré... -..| Broach ,,, oe: ee »-| Trikaml4l Harindéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 375 
| ; Kshatriya) ; 25. : 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ...); Ahmedabad a a .--| Narotamdas Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. . 
24 | Deshi Mitra oes -..| DUrat .. ‘ont ee on ...| Maganlaél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);! 1,400 


25 Gujarati rT ete ...| Bombay eee pan Ge = ...| Ichh4r4m Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti) 6,500 


Bania) ; 55. é 

26 | Gujarat Mitr& =a. i Surat . os nm ee we .--| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 48 om = 700 ' al 
og 

27 | Gujarati Punch ... «| Ahmedubad =| Do. .» —«+.| Som4l4l Mangaldés Shih; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 | 
28 | Hindi Punch... __...| Bombay —s— Oe wa! fl Barjoriina ma Apakhty4r ; Pérsi ; 49 sas 800 of 
89 | Jém-e-Jamshed 2 | Do. ..  ..) Daily .. .. | Pirozshth Jehangir Marzbén, M, A. ; Parsi; 33.) 4,400 aI 
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30 |Kaiser-i-Hind .. ...| Dow ov | Weekly ... —...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 59 i... oes 


: 


81 | Kéthidwdr News... sof RG}Kot ... sok - BGs. 00h ...| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 44 ... eae 2 0 
83 Kathidwar ‘Times ini Do. i. ...| Bi-weekly -»-| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27 bl 600 ee 
33. | Parsi wwe ST Bombay «+ eee] Weekly ... ...| deha&ngir Sor#bji Taleyarkhan; Parsi; 82 ....| 1,000 


84 | Praja Bandhu... ...| Abmedabad ...) Do, ond at gor Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdd pace! 1,850 aes 
man) ; 41, | 
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Phlonji Barjorji DesSi; Parsi; 56 .., | 1,2¢0 
auc “tee weak Daily., oe sso] Bastamji Narsorwénji Vateha-Ghitndhi;| 4,9 


* é * , ° 


. si | vi ee ys ml Baroda ».  . ‘Weekly ... sy Oi Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 29.) 4 900 


| Surat ... | Do. eo ews} Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 29... 300 


| Ghtistion Citizen ... «.:| Poona i .. | Monthly... .,,| Bh&skar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christiax| 409 
is | | Presbyterian ; 35. 
4 | Dny4fnoday& we ess| Bombay... .. | Weekly... ...) Rev. William a, ee ee ie - 660 
| Dny4n Prakash ...  4.| Poona ... ...| Daily w —«..| (1) Hari Narayan Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan) 9000 
eg : Br4hman); 47. 


(2) Natesh Afp4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth atmes) 34, 


; 42 ‘Dnyn Prakdsh: ee? heb Do. eee ee Weekly ree ve. Do. Do. -_ 3,000 
> 48 |Indu-Prakésh ... «-| Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited.| 1 504 
i i a | r Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande ; 
; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
“ 44 | Native Opinion ... ye! a. ewer ...{ Weekly. ... ves} Vin&yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu(Chitp4-| 1,099 
wan Bréhman); 37. 
45 |Samarth ... 7s »| Kolh&pur ma: “See ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 
Brahman) ; 39. 
46 | Sardeshi Vijay’ ... ...| Shvantvadi ie See ...| Fandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud £92 
. Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
47 | Subodh Patrika... ©..|Bombay.:. ...| Do. «4. «| Dwarke#n&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar):; = 00 
Bad, 315 ; : *: 38. 
Be Wek ay ANGLO-PorTUGOESR. | 
a 48. |O Anglo-Lusiténo * .,.| Bombay... ...| Weekly.... ..., Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 50 900 
8 ANGLO-SINDI. ; | 
sh 49 Al-Haq ae bee ...| Karachi (Sind):...| Weekly ... we Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin; 31 ;and Abdu! 2.109 
4 : Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans 
3) ake 50 | Prabhét ... or% .|Hyderabad| Bi-weekly ..., U@khréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 Se. 500 
ef (Sind). 
a a ‘ 61 | Musifir ... am i oe ...| Weekly .. -».| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 32 ...; 1,200 
) eee 
CaS 62 (Sindhi... =... =~ at.| Sukkur(Sind)..| Do. ... — ...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 5 | 1,000 
Be 53 | Sookree ... «+ —««s| Karachi (Sind)...| Do: « «ee; Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna);54 ..| 490 


ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND 
Gosyaka’TI. 


~~. 6&4 | Baroda Vateal ....  ...| Baroda. —,. | Weekly... _..| R&mji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) - 74 .. 1,199 
Bi, ~~. 86 | Hind Vijaya os is Ge ae 2 “eee Kasandas Shah; Hindu (Bania);; 600 
Bye. 41. 

Ek Bag? | ENGLIsH AND KANARESE. 


pi 56: | Hindustén Samdchér_ ... Dharwar ...| Weekly... «| N@rayanrao Shrinivés Gadagkar and Girdha| 415 
Be Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Bréh-| 
eS | mans); 30 & 85. 

rae” ob EnciisH, Portucvrsr | 

Pa | AND CoONCANIM, 


ag YS a vee ove Bombay... w.| Weekly... wil Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 29 ... 1 1,200 


"~ 68 ‘Poputar Journal . eee Do. ” dee eee Monthly eee, eveces 

MK is ee: iu ; : | | GusarATt. : . } . 

eet G0 | AMbbérelelém ... ...) Bombay... ...| Daily. a = =a Muhammad; Muhammadan) 1,900 
Me Pe we FA. emon 
ae. BO | Bhbeat Jiven bas peek; Sn ads. Gok els ».| Dahyabhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 1.000 

Me : réthi Bréhman) ; 36. : 

Be 61 | Bharat Vijaya... | Baroda wes| Weekly ves} Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} Apou: 
oe re Bréhman) ; 28. - 600! 
ne oe : be é » | Bombay SamSchér .».| Bombay ... a ge ee Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.;| 4,409 
Paneer | Sl 
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Rajasthan 
Advertiser. 


Satya Vakta 


Gurjar Garjana 
Gurjar Kesari 
Hind Swarajya 
| Isl4m Gazette 
Jain Vijaya 
Kaira Times 


Kaira Vartamdn 


Navséri Patrika 


Praja Mitr& 
Praja Pok4ér 


Surat Akhb4r 
Swadesh Mitra 


HINDI. 


Shri Dny4ns4gar 


Digvijay4 ... 
Karnftak 
Chandroday& 
Karndtak Vaibhav 
Karnatek Vritt - co 


Lok Bandhu 


Guzara'ti—continued. 
Cutch-Kesari A ee 
Dnyanottejak ee 
Evening J4me .. 
Gujarat... cee 


Kathidwir Sam4char 
Khabardér wv 
Khedut =. coe 
Lok Mitr’ sn 


Navs4ri Prak4sh ... 
Political Bhomiyo 


- 


KANABESE. 


Patra 


Mahi Kantha Gazette ... 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... 


and Indian 


Samé- 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


Bombay... = «. 
Ahmedabad __... 
Binibey os oes 
Nadidd (Kaira) ... 


Buls4r (Surat) ... 
Bombay +F 

Do. oe 
(Baroda- 


Amreli 
State). 


Bombay ... Soe 


.| Nadiad (Kaira) ... 


Kaira... 

Ahmedabad _... 
Bombay 00 
Baroda ... ce 


Bombay ... poe 


BOGrTa .<- ea 
ae 

Bombay ons 
Navsari ... ” 
i ee wwe 


Ahmedabad .... 
Karachi... ‘ae 


Surat... aes 


Ahmedabad ... 


Pe oe Ree 


Surat see eee 


Karachi soe bes 


Bombay ... one 


i gas ove 


Gadag (Dhar- 
war.) 
Dharwar... eee 


Bijapur ... a 


* pee | Dharwar gee 


Do. @e- 


Daily se 
Published 
Daily a aa 
Published thrice 
a month. 
Weekly .. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO; ses 
Do. ave 
Do. ove 
ae 
eee 
Do. cee 
Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly es 
Daily 


Weekly ... 
a ees 
aa i 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Do. axe 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly we 


Weekly ... 


six 


| | 
Daa Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Osw4l Bania); 


‘ 
eer 


eee 


Chhot4l4é] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Banja); 55. 
Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbin, M.A.; Parsi; 88; 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 

Bania) ; 23. ' 
Ochhavl4l Hargovandés; Hindu (Visa Ladd 
Bania) ; 28. | 


Ibr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30 
Muhammadans (Memons). hse 

Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali 
Bania); 26. 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 


Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 


Rewishanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
man); 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 46. 


Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 40. 

Motilal Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shab Lakhpati ; Muham- 
madan (Khoja); 38, 


Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 34. : 
Rustamji Jame@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... o0: 


Noorkh¢an Amirkhan; Muhammadan ; 60. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman); 39. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 oe aoe 


Hir4lél Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


28. 
Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAlij 


Bania); 44. 
Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ... eee 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 eee 


Janakprase#d Laboor#m ;, Hindu (Kanyakubja 
Brahman); 31, 


Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu (North 
Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. 
K. B, Ankalgi ; Hindu’ (Deshasth Br&hman) ; 


25 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Anndji Gopal Jordpur; 
Brahman) ; 46. : 
A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 08 


(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Gururao Rigkavendra Mamd&pur ; Hindu 
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W4i (Satara)... 
Belgaum... 00 
Ohikodi (Bel. 
ofipian (Ratné- 
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Erandol (East 
Khandesh). 

W4i (Sate#ra) .. 
Dharwar a0 
Bombay ... ne 
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Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Thana... a Do. .e- 
Poona ... oe? a 
| Sholapur - Do. ... 
Poona TT) oe Do. eee 
Do. eee be: Do. see 
Parola . (East|Fortnightly 
Kbandesh ), 
Dhnulia (West Weekly ese 
Khandesh). — 


‘Kumtha (Kane-| Do. .... 


| 


Vengurla (Ratas- Do. ws 
girl). 


SK tas 
seme 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Published thrice a 
month. 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
| ees 
BK aes 
ae 
POs a0 
ae 
DO." sce 
ae a 
Do 
ee 


eee : 


eee 


...| Kashinath Bahiriy Limaye; Hindu  (Uhit- 


---| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


* \ 


...| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 


oe 


ee 


| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


|(V) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B.; 


...|Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 


Gaurishankar R4mpraséd;. Hindu. (Kanoja 
Br@hman); 44, 


‘ . ’ ; | 
moneys Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) j 
5. | 


Dhondo K4shinfth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwa 
BrAhman); 26. . 
Vdman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 21. 
Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 36, 

Ham Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 31 ... 


Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu.(Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 32. 

Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhida Bréhman); 32. _ 
Dattatraya Ganesh Agashea; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. “i er 
aa Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


pawen Bréhman) ; 42. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 44. 
Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Vaud Br4h- 
- man); 42. 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 
S. H.Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $3. 
Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 41. 


Waman Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 50. : 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brib- 

man); 44. 

Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke, Hindu(ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 42. , 

Anandrao Balkrishna RA4ngnekdr; Hindu 

(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 33. 


pawan Brdhman); 66: 


Hindu (WK dyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram’ Dhfrkar; Hindu 
(Kaéyastha Prabhu) ; 36, 
Shivrdém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
‘(Chitp4wan Brahman); 43. 


Bréhman); 61. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 51. 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 29, 


.| Yadav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhmay) ; 42. af 


wat) ; 52. 

.| Ramkrishna Go Pandit; Hind Ga 
Bréhman); 1 a 

| Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 


wat Bréhman) ; 32. 
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129 | Mahéedsbtrt Vritt. .. | Satdra .. aul Weekly .. | Péndurang BAbéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Marktha);| © 150 
130 | Mod Vritt + oo | Wai Gatéra) ..| Do. as orem a Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 660 
| | | man) ; 29. : ie 
i3l | Mumbai Vaibhav » | Bombay... «| Daily .., — «»»| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-{ 1 500 7 
ie | ak | pawan Bréhman) ; 38. ay 


| : ¥ 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ti ae ---| Weekly ,,, ee Do. do. see} 2,000  - 
133 | Muionkshu + soot Dor ase eel «Do. ~—s vee. = eee Lekshuman Rémchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu} 1,000 3 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 36. 
334 | Nagar Samachér... -- | Ahmednayar ..| Do. ,,, a ae ag-y Gangfaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful-| ,100 
5 | mali) ; 27. 
185 | Nésik Vritt tee nae Nasik ... | Do. ..  ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 200 


, | Brahman); 24. , H 
136 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~ | Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... .».| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 500 A 
| | ) Brahman); 34 | 
137 | Paiva Fund ion -++| Bombay ..- -++| Monthly | Antiji D&modar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha| 1,000 


Bréhman) ; 40. 
138 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee: Pandharpur (Sho-) Weekly .., ...| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
lzpur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 ‘ 
139 | Parikshak ... aii «| Belgaum aS | Very .»»| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 450 
| wat Brahman) ; 34. 
140 | Prabhat... i ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ..., Govind Kashindth Chandorkar, B, A., LL. B.; 400 
Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 35. . 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika -»+| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... ..| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
) Khandesh). Brahman) ; 44. 
142 | Prakésh ... sie woo) Sat&ra oe. <i re .«.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
: Brahman); 83. | 
143 | Prakdshak coe -++| Bijdpur oe ae ...| Govind GangAadhar Pendse;* Hindu (Chitpa-) . 800 : \ 
| wan Brahman); 32. | 
144 | Pratod ... coe -- | [slampur(Satdra)| Do. ... ..., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hdda Brahman) ; 25. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... »-| Yeola (N4sik) ..| Do. .e. si prong Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 56 or 6+. 
146 | Sama@lochak one -- | Hubly (Dharw4r).| Monthly sil an a Kale; Hindu (Deshastha' 106 
: rahman); 30. 
147 | Saty& Shodhak ... e-| Ratnagiri ..-| Weekly ... ee a Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
| rahman) ; 27. . 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya. ... -:| Sholépur ...| Monthly see) Madvaldppa SangA4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 500 
Shaivi Lingayat); 26 


149 | Shol4pur Samachar om ma ws ...| Weekly ... .../ Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi);50 ... 400 
150 | Shri Saydji Vijaya ---| Bombay... a err ..., Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);) 5,000 
| - 43. 
151 | Sbri Sh@hu - ws oo-| Satdra see ee} Do. . «| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdada Bréh | 100 
; ! man); 28. ; | . 
152 | Shubh Suchak ... eo} Satara see om mee ee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 160 ) 
Bréhman) ; 63. ; ° 3 
153 | Sudhakar «+. om eee Pen (Kola@ba) «| Do. oe ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 


wan Brihman) ; 5C. 
154 | Sudharak ... ‘an --| Poona ... or as .».| Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B:A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
pawan Brahman); 41. . 
155 | Sumant ... si ---| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do.  ... « |(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-/ 75 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P#ndurang: Bal- 
: : vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35.) 
156 | Swarajya « i - | Shol4pur a a ae ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hindu (Kon-| About 
. kanastha Brahman): 28. 1,400 
Bi-weekly .. | Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
: | , Braéhman); 24. 
158 | Vichari vee -+| Karw4r (Kanara) | Published thrice aj Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
. month. Muhbammadan ; (Sunni); 34. | AO) 


157 Vidya V ilea eee eee Xolhapur eee 


159 | Vibéri ... = 2 = we-| Bombaywee = «| Weekly .... «| RAmchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu! 1,000: 
(Chitapawau Brahman); 26. 


1€0 /Vishvavritt oe e+} Kolhapur eo} Monthly... eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 300 pi | 
| y ) (Deshasth Brahman) “. ee | 
161 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...| Bo vee oo ° Do. coe] £7) FOR alkrishna ArNi —_ eee oes 605 
P said 3 Rémbrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gaud 


-| Saraswat Bréhman), eS ; 
162 | Vrittas#r ... coe = sso. | Wati (Satara) | Weekly ... ... uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


163 | VydpSri ax. i Poona ...  o»| Doe .. ve Nana Ddd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth, Brab-| 559 


| . 3 man) ; 42. | | 
164 | Warkari ... ss «| Pandharpur(Che-| Fortnightly ..., Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 90) Be 4 
) lapur). | Brdhman); 35. a 


Ap Saddshivshastri Rasaadekar; Hindu} 800 
PtDeshasth Brihvuan) ; 85. Fy PE 


SANSKRIT. 


165 | Sunritavadini ... «+»! Kolhdpur ooo] Weekly... ve 


’ . . ’, 


. / 
, gray 


oan aye ce 


fk vy ty Ree ae Rs ot eh 
em * re fs . 
AR act Raa Pgs ts Be 
i Peta ch, wa a aes 
r4 fe aul 


tong ihe ¥ gs Shime-ud-din» walad ‘Muhammad; Muhan- 


Res aeetaee * |, madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Sn | Seve Ie oe Hakim Dharamsing Tabilaing; Hindu (Khats) | 


“nee Fe 
‘eevee 4 
«| 


| | Karachi (Sind) my a. phic Khanchand eae: Hindu (Amil) ; 40 bea 
eal Shikérpur (Bind). Do. .... --»|‘Chelérim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 50 


i 450 | lombey Pun |Bombny... ...| Weekly . ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 2,000 
2h EER eck tas Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 54. 
‘ it WOs: 2% ee} Do. = ove ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
Ps eee, : Muhammadan ; 50. . | 
‘ye Habib-at Akhbar oe s00] DG. . 00s +1 Dor — ove .-.| Munshi Amjad 'Baig bin Mirza Muhammad) 1,000 
oy bsp } Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
Bg Ota 
. 178 a -».| Jalgaon (East; Do. coe e+} Munshi Abdul Karim walad MHabibulla; 600 
‘ , Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 
ghee 174 : Sultdn-ul- Akhbér .| Bombay « «+; Daily + | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh] 1,500 
ee } Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 54. 
Bs , : GudaBa'tr aNp Hinpl. 
ts fas A 175 |\Jain = =~—sisas ws eee .--| Bombay «+. oo+| Weekly «+ »o| Bhagubhédi Fatechand Ka4rbhdéri; MHindu| 2,400 
Bey ists : (Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 
eee © 296 | Jain Mitra pen. tee) ~ FDO «000 ..| Fortnightly _...| Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 1,000 
| 4 Phe. Mara'THI AND Ka’NARESE. | oO , 
pia 177 | Chandrike .,, eee «| Bagalkot (Bij&-| Weekly ... eee| Bando Trimbak Ph id, Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Notes —A. The nédtices from the difforent a have been collected in ee Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspsper in the above 
list is’ printed in brackets after the name. 
7 C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
. 8 List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this eystem is that when the long a (S][ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
e ” a i | the accent is left out, and the short a,3j = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed«at the end of a word, This rule has 
oo | a: been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
a in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark ever it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
“4 D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
tages | E, The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
& F. No. 74 occasionally contains English articles, 
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“Politics and the Public Administration, i 


_ The prospects of a long life for the present Liberal Government 
are not at all cheerful. Now that Sir Henry Camp- 

Resigniation of Sir H. ~ bell-Bannerman has resigned, his absence will be 

Campbell-Bannerman and keenly felt in the House. Personality goes a great 


‘th f . th 
Paka Gedceea ” Way in public Sees c6 coats It was the Premier’ g 


s ). personality andthe character he had built up for 
ith a as “gh é himself in the dark days of the Opposition, which 
Indian Spectator (5), gave moral weight and support to his party and 
11th Apl. controlled its disintegrating elements. Mr. Asquith, 

| who succeeds Sir Henry, is a Liberal-Imperialist of 
the old type, who does not feel any passionate enthusiasm for reform and will 
‘not satisfy the more advanced wing of the supporters ‘of the present Govern- 
‘ment and it seems probable that there will be a General Election in a year or 
SG. « ctennns . Inthe meantime what about India? Legions have thundered 
past her in the past and each time left her in much the same state as_ before. 
Is it going to be the same also this time, so that it does not matter whether the 
Liberals are in power or the Conservatives ? ” |The Indian Spectator writes :— 
‘ Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, though never directly connected with India, 
enjoys -in this country the reputation of being an honest and straight- 
forward Liberal. His famous dictum, that ‘self-government is better than 
good Government,’ is frequently quoted by Moderates and Extremists alike. 
His assurance that the Partition of Bengal would be reconsidered by 
Mr. Morley, if any new facts were brought to the notice of Government 
against that measure, has given more satisfaction to the anti-Partitionists than 
Mr. Morley’s own attitude towards that question. A man of genial manners. 
and unperturbable temper, of unaffected ability and unerring common sense, 
the retiring Prime Minister has always been listened to with respect....... 
Perhaps his-incapacity to warm himself up and to ignite others is the reason 
why his Ministry has been uneventful. ’’| 


2. “But we were not prepared for such a speedy resignation on the 

} part of Sir .Henry Campbell-Bannerman. It closes, 
Oriental Review (11), ®tleast for the time being, a brilliant political career 

‘8th Apl.; Jdm-e-Jamshed Which had enriched these otherwise barren times 
(29), 8th Apl., Eng. cols. with statesmanship of a high order, rectitude of 


: | sii principles and steadfastness of purpose rarely to 
be met with now-a-days. He was a sturdy Radical; and it was his Radical 
; principles which led him almost alone to criticise in scathing language 
; the- methods of barbarism used by civilised England jn the South 


African War. ‘The whole of England was demoralised at the time by Jingo 
, cant, and it required no small amount of courage tosay tothe people what was 
right and what was wrong.......... But it must be said that the principles. 
which Sir Henry had made his own are not the generally accepted principles. 
of the Cabinet which he formed and led so successfully for two years. He is 
almost the last Radical of the old school, standing at the parting of ways when 
old Liberalism is being merged into Imperialism ‘and joining hands with Con- 

_servatism, while the new party of the future to oppose this is rising up, v2z., 
the party of the Socialists........... With his retirement English politics lose the 
services of a man rare indeed in these days when rampant “Imperialism is able 
to convert avowed followers of Mill and Spencer into veritable autocrats. 
India, therefore, regrets his retirement, as she loses in him a sympathetic 
friend. Although she was not able to gain much from him, hampered as he 
was by the peculiarities of the English Constitution, she had at least his’ 
sympathy, while even this cannot be said of the man who succeeds him. 
It was almost a foregone conclusion that Mr. Asquith would be. appointed 
Premier if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman retired. Next to his chief he 
is the ablest and most powerful man of the Cabinet.: It is said that there are 
many potentialities latent in him which were not allowed free play as long as’ 
he was not at the head ofthe administration........... He has now greater oppor- 
tunities for the realisation of his principles -in practice and for the display of 
his powers. He assumes office at a time when the tide’ of popular favour is 
beginning to run against his party. The recent Licensing legislation has cost » 
con 15—3 


‘nde sisdedad- of. spirit of 

a 3 e with regard to this 

lose. orca such. sdiite shah’ 3 recant the 

face strong opposition from the Conser- 

N “dal ts, be raised up by Suffragists 

ho rat aires quiet nase the late Premier, but who 

mly a sols against aman who is strongly opposed to their 

i It re 28 ns io be seen how long Mr. Asquith is able to keep his party 

01 wg with ‘sigh disruptive forces at work.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— 

The resignation of the Prime Minister does not cause surprise, for it was 
© come one of these days........... The resignation cannot affect India 


i Dag 
; 


Boas < ae : ® stil there must be many who will regret the removal from the 


a of affairs of a statesman, so thoroughly sound in his political convictions 
a8 a Liberal, and so ardent and straightforward in his democratic sympathies. 
Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman has been no temporizer; has not sought office 
and power by throwing overboard long and deeply cherished convictions of a 
life-time as many Liberals of his generation are known to havedone. He may 
not leave a great name in history. But he will certainly leave behind a name 
that will be cherished by his friends and his Party with reverential gratitude, 


and by his country, as a whole, with kindly memories not unmixed with res- 
pectful admiration. ]”’ 


3. “How far the resignation of a leader like Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman under whom politicians holding 

*“Gujardti (25), 12th different shades of opinions in certain matters will 
Apl., Eng. cols: Bombay affect the fortunes of the Liberal party adversely or 


Samdchdr (62), 8th Apl.; otherwise remains to be seen Although 
|  Rataaae ea (19), he was never regarded as worthy to take his 


rank by the side of the greatest and most distinguished 

Liberal politicians who have led the Liberal party 
in the past, it cannot be denied that he has rendered valuable services 
to his party and to his country. Newspapers of all shades ‘of opinion 
have written in a sympathetic strain about Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. Mz. - Asquith upon whom the Premier’s mantle has fallen has 
been heartily welcomed to the arduous and responsible position he will 
now occupy. He is a politician of sterner stuff and of a higher mental 
calibre than his predecessor. But there are dangerous rocks ahead, and 
although he already enjoys a well-deserved reputation for his sterling qualities, 
-évents alone will show whether he will be able to add to his laurels.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The news of the resignation of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman will be received with feelings of sorrow throughout 
the British eHmpire and especially in India. Sir Henry was known to be a 
liberal-minded statesman of advanced views whorecognised the necessity of 
placing India and other parts of the Empire on a footing of equality with the 
self-governing British Colonies. He had more than once evinced his 
sympathies towards this country and his willingness tore-open the question 
of the Partition of Bengal. The new Premier, Mr. Asquith, has not. so far 
‘taken the trouble to publish his views regarding India. His leanings are 
more on the side of the advanced school of Conservatives than on that of the 
Radicals, and his accession to the Premiership has apparently given greater 
satisfaction to the Conservative party than to the Radicals. He is a timid 
politician, and being devoid of any power to control popular opinion, is likely 
to driff with any. wave of popular opinion. Under these circum- 
stances’ it behoves the Indians to be very cautious in moving forward 
and take care not to furnish any pretext to the Anglo-Indians to 
create panic of the type that prevailed last year in April and May. 


The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, eulogises the work of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man as a statesman and deplores his resignation. | 


4. Are the Englishmen, who are afraid of the pen, fit to govern 
India, a land once ruled over by heroes? India 
a ee ought to be governed by brave warriors and not by 


se cowards who are in dread of the pen and the tongue. 
7h hc. (0), $00” The English intruded into this country and by set- 
ting the Native Rulers by the ears and helping now 
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as one side. and now the other, gradually . established their power. in thd land. z gt ee 


them into giving up their arms. The people once disarmed, they. began to 
oppress them and to kill out their arts and industries. Then law courts were 
opened and a show made of being just. This went, on for a long time; but. 
then the Indians began to find that mal-administration prevailed everywhere 
and that they had been robbed of their all. me of them accordingly began to 
arouse their brethren bylectures. This frightened our rulers who imprisoned 
some of the leaders and deported others; then people began to caution the nation 
by means of writings in the Press that Englishmen should not be trusted 
_and that the Indians should not have any dealings with them. Terrified by 
this Mr. Kingsford wrote to the authorities in England that if some sort of check 
was not imposed upon the Native Press by means of fresh legislation India 
would be lost to England. A sensation was created in the English Parliament. 
The Government of India were advised to enact a fresh law against the 
Press. A straightforward ruler isafraid neither of the pen nor of the sword. 
The English are not straightforward, and hence they are always in fear. The 
ancient rulers of India used to attend to the slightest petition from their subjects ; 
while our present rulers pay no heed to our grievances though these are loudly 
proclaimed in the public press. On the contrary, the writers of the obnoxious 
articles are sent to jail. The tables are thus turned, and it is the thief that 
judges the judge. If onewere toask uswho our ruler is, our reply would be 
that the Police Constable, the Sub-Inspector, the Inspector, the Superintendent, 
the Commissioner, the Magistrate, the Governor, the Viceroy, Mr. Morley, the 
Parliament and lastly, the King-Kmperor—every one of these is our ruler. . O 
India! How fallen is your present condition! ‘Where formerly you had 
one master, now you have a thousand, of whom one makes you the present of 
a kick, another, of a blow with the fist and a third again, of a cut from the 
whip. You are lying on your death-bed and yet there is no political physician 
at hand to arrest your dissolution. That land which once resounded with the 
names of Shivaji, Rana Pratap, King Akbar, Nana Saheb, Tatya Topi and Tipu 
Sultan, has now lost all manhood. Even if there had been women of the type 
of the Qteen of Jhansi, India would not have been reduced to her present 
condition. There is, however, no cause for despair. When the time is ripe, 
heroes will arise and liberate her from bondage. | 


9. The Vzharz publishes some verses composed by one Moreshwar Govind 
Purohit of Pandharpur, ‘of which the following is the 
, : the purport :—How is it that the afflictions of the land 
ra yr ” of the Aryas, on whose sweet milk you feed, do not 
people of India to try to rer 
achieve their country’s Move you You sit unmoved like impotent 
independence. persons. She, who is suffering afflictions at the 
Vihdri (159), 6th Apl. hands of numberless aliens, has given you 
happiness in various ways. You are certainly 
‘ lion’s cubs. How is it that you do not know yourselves? Know yourselves 
and be what you once were. Recollect who once enjoyed supreme sovereignty 
over the land of the Aryas. How can you be contented with your own personal 
happiness ? How are you not ashamed to put your mother into another’s 
hands? What was taught by Shivaji? What was pointed out by Bajirao ? 
What advice was given to you by Ramdas? What are yéu thinking of? Is 
not the situation sufficiently distressful as yet ? How can you like this hell ? 
Eschew it and take the road to freedom. ‘There the wearied mind will find 
happiness. A worm accustomed to live in hell-is happy in hell. It considers 
nectar as hurtful.. In the same manner, the children of the -Aryas feel happy 
in a state of subjection, which is like hell. Independence is like nectar. 
Your tongue has not yet tasted even a drop of it, but your mother wishes 


to see you tasting it. 


6. The Arunodaya publishes an anonymous letter, the purport of which 

| tn; Tndinnis to bell is, as follows:—Government Promissory Notes 

Bg | neato Promis- are nothing but a wholesale fraud. While 
jot Notes because theydo China and J apan pay as much as 95 per cent. on 
not constitute good secu- the loans raised by them, our Government pays only 
rity. 34 percent. The British Government does not gua- 
Arunodaya (99), 5th Apl. rantee the repayment of these loans and so~ these 
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ssly ru ned cipsede the Mutiny of 1857 those who : 
ans f rom : joverhiment were treated as rebels and. 

© Glen money was declared ‘as forfeited. This, we hope, will open the eyes. 

het ae ‘Our ‘pe ile and induce these to dispose of any Government Paper they may 
ier 6. ae it thé question of the purchase of these Notes has also another 
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act. i ‘Feringhee ‘Emperor, ‘grown fat on Indian money, tramples. 
ali her Ind underfoot and pollutes her, and therefore those who aid the tyrant 

Pe oe vy r pure asing Government Paper are the greatest of sinners. Indians should, 
mae sO. phere ore; ‘sell off their Notes and save the country from ruin. [Commentin 
Pee ‘on the’ above letter the paper states that it does not attach much value to the 
ae Ag - ‘gnonymous communication, but at the same time declares that it would be 
"~~ ‘better for the Indian people to dispose of the Government Paper held by 
ee ke them with a view to invest the money in swadeshi concerns.| 


ae 7. _ Referring to the interpellations recently raised by Messrs. Robertson 
>. eae and O’Grady in Parliament re the alleged 
Alleged harshness of the objectionable * ule of the Government of India 

. law of sedition in India jp ‘instituting frequent press prosecutions and 

Ee a a suggestion to public. th advisability of amending the law on the subject 

Se ae eaders to get it modified. ae eee ; ' ‘ 

ee Gujarati (25), 5th Apl. the Gujardti makes the following observations :— 

Members of Parliament have at last by slow degrees 

. begun to understand that the newspapers in 

India are not really seditious, that their only aim is to secure a larger share to. 

the people in the sovernment of the country, but that the authorities in India 

consider such writings to be seditious and try to put them down by instituting 
criminal proceedings against them. Fearing thatthefact ofthere being seven- * 
| ‘teen such prosecutions in India in the course of the last fifteen months is likely to. 
| rouse the feelings of the British public, it is quite possible that Mr. Morley will 
think of directing the Government of India to alter their present hostile attitude 
against the public press. However that may be, such a hope should not lull the 
Indian publicists to sleep, but should rather induce them to make the most of 
’ the present sympathetic attitude of the people of England to have the objection- 
able sections in the present law abolisned. It should also be borne in mind 
that the Judges in this country not being natives of India, it is generally 
difficult to get justice from them. The leaders of the people should also insist. 
upon a modification of the law touching the constitution of juries and 
demand that the said law should be similar to that in England. When both 
Judges and Jurors are all white-skinned, how can the public believe that the 


papers that are fighting the cause of independence will be fairly treated 
by them ? . 


8. The Vande Mataram publishes a translation of an article from the 
| _ Calcutta Bande Mataram of which the following is 
The Mongolians destin- 4 substance :—Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal declared the 


hana Anette the English other day that China and Japan were destined to- 


ds Mtinone (103) sweep away Western civilisation fromthe face of the 
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Be Sth Apl. ' earth, but very few of us have been able to under- 
ae stand the prediction. Our ambitions and our ideals 
a. have undergone such utter degradation that it has become impossible for us. 


even to imagine that any of the Asiatics can be capable of such grand achieve- 
oo. ments. But Mr. Palisatrue prophetandhasseenthrough thedim future. The 
ey _ twentieth century has been the witness of Asia’s awakening, and God has evidently 
aa invested the Mongolian races with the leadership of the Asiatic. nations. The 
Bec European peoples have become conscious of the fact, and are terror-stricken at- 
the prospect of the impending yellow peril. Englishmen have become specially 
> iene ‘apprehensive, because they see that Russia having been already humbled, the- 
a .. % next blow must fall on England’s rule in India inasmuch as this country is 
a the key to the whole of Asia. The first duty of the Mongolians would thus 
ey, «be 4o drive England out of India, and so secure the independence of the: 
=. + whole of the Asiatic continent when the supreme moment arrives. Diplomatic. 
eer ‘alliances ween then be of no avail,"and Chinese armies would invade India from. 


the North, while Scsiniide sinons ofan ti appear ‘staal peak a 4a the © 
South and there would be an end to England’s rule over the country. The 
Mongolians would next organise the fight, races of India and utilise them 


in bringing the European nations anaelhe subjection. It appears that the 


_ Moment for the destruction of Europeans is approaching, and it is the duty 
of our. people to show their mettle at this juncture by united action, English 


rule can continue in India only on su 0 pet of the Indians, and if they once 
make up their mind, they are bound to-achieve the independence of the land. 


9. “His Excellency the Governor's. generous gift to some of the educa- 
tional institutions of Kolhapur, following close upon 

Appreciation of His the equally liberal donation of His Highness the Maha- 
Excellency the. Governor raja of Bhavnagar for the same purpose, has a 
wd ge Peswese sso re cg significance not to be mistaken. Thosealone can duly 
tions in Kolhdpur State. appreciate such encouragement, who know how 
Indian Spectator (5), backward the condition ‘of the Mahrattas proper 
11th Apl. is. As regards the state of female education in 
the mofussil, it cannot possibly be more dis- 

couraging to friends of the country than itis. It is worth noting that Bengal, 
which is the most advanced province in India so far as the education of 
boys is concerned,.is as backward as the Punjab and the United Provinces 
in the matter of female education. What domestic happiness can be expected 


in this state of affairs, to say nothing of other higher considerations ? ” 


10. “One of the many changes just introduced by the Telegraph 
) Department is the omission of the date of despatch 
. se troubles 1n from the telegrams delivered. This isa source of 
ys considerable confusion and inconvenience, and will 
ind Gazette (16), 3rd . pte 
Apl: Oriental Review Certainly evoke vigorous protests from the mercantile 
(11), 8th Apl. community. ‘T'o all appearances there is a complete 
breakdown in the telegraph service between Calcutta 
and Karachi and a partial breakdown between Bombay and Karachi. 
Telegrams are filtering through slowly and, in the absence of any date of 
despatch, it is impossible to say whether the messages were despatched on the 
day of receipt or on the previous day or.a week before that. Moreover, when 
three or four messages are delivered simultaneously from, say, Bombay, it 
is impossible to say which was despatched first, and whieh last, with the 
result that in-some cases the greatest uncertainty exists regarding the exact 
significance of the information intended to be conveyed. In slavishly 
imitating the details of the system followed in the United Kingdom, it is 
obvious that the Telegraph Departmentin this country are showing themselves 
-incompetent to cater to the requirements of a continent wherein distances and 
local conditions are entirely dissimilar to those in the British Isles.” [The 
Oriental Review writes:—* Indian ‘T'elegraph Department is becoming per- 
turbed with restlessness and dissatisfaction to which, as usual, the officials at 
the head of the Department have remained indifferent.......... No 
one can say, of course, that all the demands of the Telegraph ‘employ¢s 
are reasonable or can be granted 2 toto. But there does not appear 


to be any reason why these demands should be treated’ with indiffer-_ 


ence bordering on contempt. The recent strike of the Telegraph peons 
of Bombay was an offshoot of the general dissatisfaction. ‘These peons 
protested against some of the reforms recently inaugurated by the Telegraph 
Department, the effect of which was to cause them some inconvenience and 
loss. Their protest was in vain. They, therefore, went on strike. It seems 
thatno conciliatory measures were then adopted, no sympathy was shown 
towards them, but they were all dismissed. We would never like that the 
discipline of any department should suffer through over-leniency ; but discipline 
can be better maintained by an admixture of severity with sympathy. It may be 
that these peons were.ovez-hasty in going on astrike. But the fact of their 
ignorance must be taken into account. When the appeals they repeatedly 
sent were not heard, they naturally thought that the only recourse left 
open to them was to strike work. Tact and sympathy would have won them 
over, but the wholesale dismissal has thrown these poor men helpless on the 
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1 the Indian b seit the last elk, indicate 
., the .prevalenc “ot a marked sympathy towards the 
> dis Senate Telegraph peons. It is recognised that 

ee Bae hae radi wv (84), Tig hea adeal mallers and others, affected by the reform in 
OVE Mae oe mie, i * y’ the Department, have a very just grievance; and that, 
3 Oth Av): Rno_. ‘cols. Indu howsoever well-meaning the efforts of the authorities 
ay Apl., in the matter of that reform, they have not calculated 
"Bing. cols. aright the conditions and circumstances in which 
her i AT es i ork has to be done in this country. The knowledge 
ee ‘aa ‘experience requisite for the handling of a great Department of State, 
a composed of diverse interests, have been found to be woefully wanting : 
~~ ~~ amdthe public, though prepared to make the utmost allowance for the 
er difficulties of the Telegraph authorities, may well complain that it has been 
_. put to very gravé and serious inconvenience which might have been easily 
averted by the use of'a little discretion and moderation on the part of the 
higher officers of the Department. For the confusion that now prevails the 
latter appear to be more deserving of blame than the subordinate staff 
Bae TS on whose shoulders the responsibility for the present condition of affairs 
ee is sought to be cast.” [The Praja Bandhu writes:—‘“The very fact that 
ae the Telegraph delivery peons, with their scanty. resources, have gdéne on 
strike which, if prolonged, must mean starvation to them and their families 
goes entirely against the plea that their grievances were not substantial 


a: | enough to justify their going on strike. The case of the psons is one that 
Bia ought to excite the sympathy of al] right-minded people. We regret to 
ag ; find, however, that the authorities have failed to realise this obvious aspect 
eee of the affair, and ordered wholesale dismissals of the men concerned.” 


The Gujardti writes :—" The dismissal of delivery peons in the service of the 
- Telegraph. Department does not reflect much credit on their superiors nor 
ae speak much eithér for their tact or their moral influence with the men dis- 
i missed. But the treatment the Signallers have received at the hands of the 


Pe ie Director-General is little short of outrageous and is a fair illustration of the 
Bt total incapacity shown by certain officers to appreciate the stand-point of the 
Pi _ aggrieved subordinate. The indiscriminate and summary dismissal of 10 per 
P=. cent. of the staff, including the. innocent as well as the guilty, is a punitive 
Bia) S measure unheard-of in a Government department. Such a high-handed 


and despotic measure affects not only the men dismissed but also the 
public at large who are seriously inconvenienced by delay in the transmission 
ey of telegraphic messages and who have therefore a right to protest against the 
ne extraordinary course adopted by the Director-General.” The Indu Prakdsh 
. writes :—" We have before us a telegraphic press message which bears neither 
the date of despatch nor the timing. While we can very well suppose that 
the hours and minutes have been ignored in the hurry and confusion obtaining 
at present, it is difficult to ascertain why there is no room for the date of the 
despatch of telegrams on the forms that have come into use recently. While 
a - ‘jt is easy to appreciate the doing away of all superfluous items on the form, we 
a \ are of opinion that the omission of the space allotted for the day of despatch 
“9 ie is a serious defect, It is all very well to suppose that a message sent from 
oe ae any place in India is likely to reach its destination the same day; but in the . 
case of delay how are the public to know when exactly the message was 
despatched by the sender? And in all business matters, a good: deal depends 
on knowing the date. We hope that the Director-General of Telegraphs and 
. Mr. Newlands will recognise the reasonableness of our complaint and set the 
matter right at the earliest opportunity.’ 


12. rm And’ now comes the news of the most unpardonable tyranny. A 

. notice was issued yesterday to the whole telegraph 
Sdnj Visvberndn (36), 9th staff by the Director-General stating that owing to 
Res and 10th Apt, Eng. cols. the delayg which have occurred as thé result of the 
; es rat ie : introduction of the new system, the Superintendents 


> +e ‘wd 
¢ a. é *, aS 


Cy is che toy to  diesnins 10 per cent. of the staff. In pursuance of 
gent. of the staff, which came on duty in Bombay at 3 o ‘clock yesterday, were 


-Caloutta, ingot a aa hic had bat iii 


served with notices of dismissal. No reasons were given, no offence alleged. 

The telegraphic Cesar said it must beso, and it was so. Lo! numbers of men, 
after rendering loyal service during a number of years, have suddenly been 
thrown out of work. A more flagrant instance of departmental tyranny, of zwlwm 
of the most unjustifiable character we have never yet come across. We have 
no sympathy with malingering rascals or those unreasoning beings who strike 
work without provocation. If there be any such in the telegraph fold, why 
not bring them to book? SBut the tyrannical procedure of the officials 
amounts to nothing short of a wholesale massacre of innocents and culprits 
alike. When such things can be in these enlightened days, need one wonder 
at the growing discontent in the country? ‘T'o whatever direction we turn it 
is the same cry—railway hands yesterday, telegraphists to-day, mill-hands 
to-morrow. But this latest example of tyranny is the most aggravating. We 

are glad to see that our contemporary of the Times of India has most vehe- 
mently protested against this action.” [In a subsequent issue, commenting on 
the telegraphic reply of His Excellency the Viceroy to the representation of 
the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, the paper writes :—‘‘ We are constrained 
to Say that His Excellency’s reply is extremely disappointing. If the expres- 

sion ‘Conciliatory Board’ was offensive to Government prestige, some other 

nomenclature could have been adopted, say, for instance, ‘ Reconsideration 
Council.’ But since the fiat has now gone forth that the new system muwst be 
enforced for at least one month, the matter may in one sense be said to have 
concluded for the time being. We must say that the concluding portion of the 
official message smells almost of eynicism. ‘To Say complacently that ‘the 
public will have to undergo some inconvenience’ is nothing but cynical.......... 
We trust that the portion of the reply which says that the new system must 
be given a fair trial for one month is definite. We do not believe that at the 


end of four weeks Mr. Newlands’ reforms will be found more workable or 


acceptable than they have yet been. But now that Government announce 
that it will be only tentative for a month, we think it our duty to ask the 
subordinate staff to resume work loyally and to give the new system a fair 
trial. ‘hey have all along shown exemplary patience and by accepting the 
Viceroy’s proposal they will really be strengthening their position, for .the 
world will see that they are not unamenable to reason or averse to a compro- 
mise. Before they resume work, however, it is but fair to say that they will 
be justified in asking that those of their comrades who have been so wantonly 
and summarily dismissed should be immediately reinstated.’’| 


13. “Itis high time emphatic protests went forth from all important 
ae public bodies in Bombay against ‘the intolerable 
Indu Prakdsh (48), 7th situation that has been created in the Telegraph 
ae Tae ook Pipe | Department, throwing into confusion all telegraphic 
llth Apl.; Akhbdr-e- traffic and paralysing business and commerce, owing 
Souddgar (19), 8th and to bungling and blundering on the part ‘of the 


llth Apl. Telegraph authorities......... It is impossible for the 
public to sympathise with the authorities in their 


present tug a war with the Signallers. They have not only allowed the fires 
of discontent to smoulder for the last year or two by persistently refusing to 


disclose the recommendations of the Telegraph Committee, but with utter 


tactlessness, they have allowed matters to come to a head by forcibly intro- 
ducing, in the teeth of unanimous protests and petitions, asystem of watches 
which, whatever its merits, flagrantly ignores considerations of the health and 
convenience of hundreds of hardworked operators. Knowing full well that 
the subordinates were already labouring under some admittedly genuine 
erievances, the authorities must have realised that the present was not the 
most opportune moment for foreing a new-fangled scheme upon the exasperated 
Signallers. It was ridiculous on the part of the Secretary to the Tradé and 
Commerce Department and the Director-General of Telegraphs to appeal to 
the loyalty of the men by dangling before them hopes of better treatment in 
the future. Loyalty is at best an enlightened - form of self-interest, and 
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alates Aithety. abo Sao on 2 or ane agi 
y the congestior Yet ‘aati in see relageae Depart- 
Joss 8 whi ch tile firms have had to suffer 
“Y ~The paper also dwells on the 
ar of the Sabor introduced on the recommenda- 
xpert, Mr. Newlands, and expresses the hope that, in the 
tthe public, G@overntoent will try ‘to meet the strikers half-way. 
a aént issue the same paper severely criticises the action of 
»° Direc thor Kretiaral of Telegraphs in issuing a notice dismissing sum- 
ily 10 per cent. of the staff of Signallers in Bombay, Calcutta and 
AS ag ‘Tt deplores that the Director-General should have resorted 
pias co oe Beye extreme measures and thereby intensified the confusion prevailing 
a en in the country. It declares that the suggestion of the Bengal Chamber of 
Bei Commerce for the appointment of a Conciliatory Board was worth trying. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also complains about the congestion of traffic in the 
various Telegraph offices in the country and regrets that for want of judicious 
guidance the whole department should have beeh thrown into confusion. | 


14. The strike of the Postal peons which took place last year has its 
ce . counterpart this year in that of the Telegraph delivery 
ee Gujariti (25), 5th Apl.; peons. Unity is one of the most powerful weapons of 
Po oo Kesari (69), 9th the poor against the aggressions of the powerful. 
- The poor Indians have now become experts in the 
art of handling this weapon imported from the West. This may very well be 
regarded as a good omen for the political future of India. The authorities 
and the Anglo-Indians generally seem to believe that it is the educated 
Indians that incite the labourjng classes to go on strike, and labouring ‘eg 
this misapprehension they are all the more hard on the strikers. Again, 
seems to be their opinion that a subject nation like the Indians isnot eotitled 
to-have recourse to strikes, which are regarded to be. the property exclusively of 
European workmen. We fully sympathise with the Telegraph peons in their 
demands; and-though they have been turned out, we are confident that their 
aS : successors will reap the benefit of their agitation. ‘Their resolution to turn to 
other means of livelihood confirms our belief that their cause was not a bad 
one. We will leave it to the anthorities to consider whether, at the 
present moment when the gulf between the rulers and the ruled 
is ever ~widening, it is good for them to dissatisfy their servants by 
neglecting to redress their grievances. The present abnormal rise 
in the prices of foodstuffs has made it practically impossible for the 
subordinate staff in Government employ to make both ends meet. The 
strikes in the Postal and the Telegraph Departments are only symptoms of 
the wide-spread discontent prevailing in all branches of the service. [The 


a Gurjar Kesari also‘ascribes the frequency with which strikes take place at 
6h aa present. to the general rise in the prices unaccompanied by any corresponding 


Reet - increase in the salaries of subordinates. ‘T'he paper remarks that the correct 
oe way of obviating strikes is not wholesale dismissal from service, but a revision . 
of the present scale of salaries. It deplores that Government should find 
time every 30 years to revise land assessments, but none to enquire 
whether their servants are adequately paid or not] 


ics ) 41d. The temperance movement had gained much ground during the 
ae ; : + | last two or three years in this part of the country, 
ae | : : and had not the Abkari Department intervened and 
Temperance crusade at clapped up in: prison the active workers in the cause 
Poona and ee on some pretext or another, and discouraged the 
Kesare (123), Mth Api. ; movement in various other crooked ways, the whole 
dn Prakdsh (41), 9th 

L- Sudkdrak (154), of the ‘Maharashtra might have by this time been 
bth Apl. purged of the drinking habit. Though the efforts 
ae of the temperance workers were then thus foiled, 
eee . they have again taken up the cause. A temperance 
le icteby has been established at Poona under the presidency of the Hon’ble 
‘Mr. Gokhale, and under its - auspices, for some time « past, volunteers of all 
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on  Seastes and creeds have been picketing th i Siseorhece 3 in the ea localities RES eee 
. of the town and dissuading & ‘people: from frequenting them. They never RG 
- obstruct the road, but simply take up frequenters of lian -shops and exhort = = 9 
them not to fall victims to demon drink. They never obstruct any customer if a a 
he persists in visiting a shop, nor do they take offence at being abused by a B 
confirmed toper. Messrs. Tilak and Khadilkar have been delivering vs at 
temperance addresses to the people at various places, and the local Kajis ae 
and Mullas have also been preaching to-the Muhammadans on the subject. ae 
The popular feeling has been much Toosed against the liquor-shops, and 
their proprietors in many places have been served with notices of removal by the 
house-owners.' The -liquor-shopkeepers have, of course, got enrag@d at this 
campaign, and are leaving no stone unturned to dbstruct the good work being » E 
done by the volunteers by prosecuting and getting them fined on some pretext - a 
or other. As a rule, Police Constables have not been found acting unlawfully 
towards the volunteers; it is the higher officers that have been treating the 
latter in a high-handed manner. A few days ago some of these were 
reported to hfve threatened to beat the volunteers with shoes. Last Sunday 
evening, Mr. Anderson, Assistant Collector for Haveli, came to Ganesh Peth in 
company with the liquor farmer of the Peth, and though he had no magisterial 
powers within the city, began acting in a high-handed manner, assaulting 
people right and left, and two volunteers who fell into his clutches in the 
midst of the scuffle were handed over to the Police. Mr. Anderson afterwards 
visited the liquor shops in Shanivar Peth where also he acted in a similar 
high-handed fashion. On the illegality of his conduct being pointed out to 
him, he contended that the volunteers had as little right to prevent people 
from frequenting liquor-shops by standing at their doors as Christian 
Missionaries had to stand at temple- doors to dissuade worshippers from 
entering. This argument is certainly curious as picketing liquor-shops is 
considered no offence in the West. [The Dnydn Prakdsh publishes an 
account of a similar temperance crusade at Ahmednagar from a correspondent 
who alleges that though the Collector had recommended the closing of two 
liquor-shops—one at Ahmednagar and the other at Sangamner—the Com- 
missioner overruled the recommendation and ordered the shops to be retained 
acainst the prevailing public opinion. The Sudhdrak remarks that the 
Temperance Association should open coffee houses ‘in the vicinity of liquor- 
shops as a counter-attraction and organise Avrtans and musical entertainments 
in order to permarently dissuade people from resorting to liquor-shops. 
The paper adds that mere picketing would not avert the evil and that 
habitual drunkards would have recourse to surreptitious means for satisfying 
their craving for drink.| 


16. “The Poona Police seem to have taken the temperance crusade ill. 
We do not know what may be their reason for it. 
But evidently they regard with suspicion any con- 
certed action on the part of the public even in the 
pursuit of such a laudable purpose as temperance. 
It is generally tnown that last year a Temperance Association was established - 
at’ Poona; and that some of the agents of the Association visited a number 
of shops in the city and the Cantonment and the mofussil. The Poona 
District Conference also passed a resolution with regard to the drink question. 
In the Association as well as the Conference public opinion was both strongly 
and unanimously expressed in favour of a drinkscampaign; and some of the 
younger workers felt inspired to organise a sort of peaceful picketing in the 
neighbourhood of three or four liquor-shops in the city. In the evening 
they went about the streets leading to these shops and entreated the customers 
in all humility to abstain from drink. It appeared that this sort of work 
was likely to have some appreciable effect upon the liquor traffic in those 
shops. But all this, was against the interests of the dealers in liquor and 
especially Government who get the lion’s share of the profits of this 
traffic. The Police were, therefore, on the heels of the temperance workers. 
We understand that prosecutions have been instituted against half a dozen 
men, who may or may not have been actually concerned in the street preach- a 
‘ing. The Police Act can, we know, be use@as the encyclopedia of un- 2a 
con 15—o e 


Mahrdtta (9), 5th Apl. 
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h of the Hona sinh Mr. Gokhale at the Budget meeting | 
maintains its usual high level both in point of matter 
OD GR: Indian and form... It may be remembered that the Finance 
ee Viceregal ‘Minister in referring to the salt tax in India en- 
2 u (84) Bth devoured to make out that .the pressure per head 
1 eae f of population in India was lighter in comparison with 
Se aaa Fayre .France, Germany or Austria. Mr. Gokhale very 
ate cers pointed out that the weight of the tax ought to.be viewed with reference 
(oe a average income ofthe Indian........... Astowhether the resisting capa- 
Be city of the people under the pressure of famine has increased, as Mr. Miller con- 
Bert tends, or has diminished, no confident reply can be hazarded. A careful 
eee. x Inquiry into the condition of a few typical villages will go far to aid in the 
solution of the question. Government, however, have for some reason or 
other studiously avoided it. Mr. Gokhale did ‘well to draw the attention 
- of Government to the very high level of prices that now prevails over the 
Bo. whole of India.......... Thefactis beyond dispute, but it is not easy tofind out 
: ‘the true cause. Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi of Poona showed conclusively some 
time ago that under our peculiar economic condition, more and more land is 
diverted every year from the cultivation of the food- -grains to that of 
cotton, jute and oil-seeds. We think that this fact is very significant. ‘There 
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ae is also another fact of equal importance, which must be given due weight. 
nfs: With our present currency system, the rupee has a mere token value, and 
a. it is the gold standard: that determines the values of all commodities. 


- Now it is well-known that the production of gold has been greatly incréased in 
the last few years, and that gold prices have risen in all the gold-using 
countries of the world. Mr. Gokhale seems to think that the phenomenal 
increase -in the coinage of rupees during the last three years has much to do 
with the prevailing high prices. He rightly observes that whereas with open 

mints the rupee was often melted ior bullion,. there is now no incentive 
| to do so, and that the swollen rupee coinage must remain in the 
Hi : market. There is some force in this view; but there are some considerations 
a which tell on the other side also. If the -redundant rupee comes to the 
Bis market, the effect of it ultimately must be to lead to a restriction of fresh 
Pe 3 coinage, and to a gradual fall in prices. If it does not come to the market, 
but is  hoarded, it cannot inflate prices. ‘The demonetisation of the currency 
of many of the Native States has widened the demand for rupees. The 
Be | releasing of large quantities of Government cash for advances to cultivators 
ey in famine times is likely to have the effect of inflating prices, as also the 
- x prosecution of public works on a large scale. ‘Taking all things into account 
wea’. we find it difficult to accept Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion that.the redundant 
rupee is mainly responsible for the high level of prices. As far as we can see, 

' the tide has already begun to turn, and the prices of some of the necessaries 
of life have begun to fall, notably those of wheat, ghee and teel-seed oil. The 
pe. subject, however, is eminently worth a full inquiry, and we shall be glad 
oe Ctéi“‘<‘“‘;‘CSNC;C;*HE GiB undertaken by Government in right earnest. Mr. Gokhale’s appeal 
at - to. the Government to spend adequate sums for the improvement of the 
7 sanitation of the country. will be heartily supported by all lovers of true 
ies | progress....... The grant of 30 lakhs promised for the current year is indeed 
ee very small, but must ‘be accepted with thanks as an earnest of a larger one next 
year........... Mr. Gokhale is on debatable ground when he dem ands that all 
surpluses should be spent on sanitary improvements. The surpluses, ex- 
cluding those from the commercial Departments, arise from a, complex variety 

of sources, and one does not see the reasonableness of the demend. 

that they should be specially expended on sanitation. © A fixed and increasing 
grant for the latter purpose is far more preferable. A wider provision for 
free education is not less needed than sanitation........... A retrenchment 
in the swollen Military estabbis ments, which 1 is NOW perfectly foapible 1 in view 


glo-Russ ian ye ‘ t, wah is ide a very 
Ps brain with;: ‘Let Primary, education be made free kl oy ; " 
of making it com + Ser can be taken up later on. — ‘The tae psenr ecg ) 
able dottio of Gokhale’s speech is his. sage and statesmanlike 
warning to Government not to letopportunities pass by. The present times 
are ina sense critical. A new generation is growing into manhood with the 
belief that ‘as long as the present arran nts continue, there is no chance 
of better days for their country. Itis true that the ‘youths who harbour 
such opinions overlook the fact that all progress must be slow, and that in 
practical politics gradual and well- Ra ‘adaptations suitable to the 
needs of the times. present the only safe and sound course of progress. But 
half-hearted and halting proposals of reform like those adumbrated. by the 
Government of India are not likely to arrestthe growth of the prevailing dis- 
content. A substantial share in the higher posts of the administration, a real 
voice in the legislature to the representatives of the people, seats for Indians in 
the Executive Council of each province, larger grants for education and sanita- 
tionand a fundamental change inthe land policy—these are among the ways 
that promise relieffrom the strain of the existing situation. . Will Government 
have the courage to seize the opportunity and boldly launch on the new path ?”’ 


18. “Whether the financial position of the country is stronger this year 
than it was in 1900-1901, as stated by Mr. Baker 
Indian Spectator (5), and doubted by Mr. Gokhale. must depend “upon the 
11th Apl. meaning that we attach to the expression ‘financial 
strength. ’ The discussion is more or less academic. 
There was really no point of dispute between Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Baker in 
regard to the incidence of the salt tax.’ We must, however, remark that 
ri asmuch as Mr. Baker, in his Financial statement, not merely stated that salt 
s taxed in EKuropean countries but gave the incidence of the tax per head 
of the population, it was quite relevant to consider the average incomes of the 
inhabitants of the ‘countries concerned, lest the figures should create the 
impression that the tax pressed morg lighth: v on the people in this country 
than it did elsewhere, though Mr. Baker expressed no Opinion one way or the 
cther on that aspect of the question. Indeed, several other considerations 
would also be necessary if we had to compare the pressure of the tax. It 
does not appear from the speeches of the non-official members. that they are 
more anxious about the total abolition of the salt tax than Mr. Baker is. A 
more important question is whether the staying power of the labourers, and 
the classes that generally feel the pinch of scarcity, has increased since some 
of the previous famines.......... In reply to Mr. Baker, Mr. Gokhale quoted 
the opinion of the Famine Commission of 1898 that ‘the experience of the 
recent famine fails to suggest that this section of the community (namely, the 
day labourers and ‘the least skilled of artisans) has shown any larger command 
of resources or any increased power of resistance’ since ‘the famine of twenty 
years before. Among the non-official members, Mr. Chitnavis does not 
appear to take so pessimistic a view....... ... He appears inclined to admit 
the absence from the present famine of the painful conditions usually 
associated with Indian famines, and to attribute the fact largely to the growth 
of Indian manufactures and the consequent rise in wages.....:..... The resist- 
ing power of the labouring classes, as.judged by the usual tests, may not be 
a cause for unalloyed satisfaction: much depends upon the reason why the 
waves have gone up and the labourers at a given moment are able to find 
work. Plague, malaria and other diseases, and the ill-health caused by 
poverty, may weed out not only those who cannot survive the struggle for 
existence, but even able-bodied persons, and thus the scarcity of labour may 
force the wages up............The mortality figures have therefore also to be 
considered along with theseveral indications of improvement mentioned by the 
Honourable Mr. Miller. While statistics and arguments on paper may mislead, 
it is the common experience of all that the construction of roads, railways, irriga- 
tion and other public works, and the development of ‘modern manufactures, 
have created an increased demand for labour, and there are reasons to believe 
that the power of the labouring classes to resist the effects of a scarcity has 
really been improving, as. acknowledged any Mr. ‘Chitnavis. It is difficult to 
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D hate prices ; ; an enquiry into the 
a de yap aes into the causes of famine ; 

into the condi nor typical villages. The Government has 

ec ‘its ‘willitigness to institute the first of these suggested 


is. As regards the oth ers, the Honourable Mr. Miller says that 
rnm tae ‘not ick tri any of them, but it seems that a 
tor if recedent to any investigation is ‘that Government must 
“be satisfied about ‘the definite practical advantage’ which will 
‘accrue from the enquiry. We are not sure if we have quite com- 
_ prehended the Honourable Member’s meaning. No one wants time and 
money to be wasted upon useless enquiries. But is a doctor to refrain from 
diagnosing a disease and studying the condition of a patient until he is 
Satisfied that he can cure the disease? An enquiry into the food-supply might 
enable us to devise measures for reserving a supply sufficiently abundant to ’ 
_ keep down the prices. An examination ‘of the causes of famine and the 
condition of typical villages might suggest improvements in the land revenue 
policy. Lord Curzon’s Government had already instituted an official enquiry 
into the land revenue policy, and therefore they were unwilling to undertake 
another investigation. But an official enquiry intoa system for which officials 
are responsible eaves much to be desired. An independent enquiry, prefer- 
ably by a Royal Commission, might inspire more confidence It may be 
impossible to banish famine from the land, but other benefits may arise from 
these enquiries. We believe thatthe request of the Famine Union, disallowed 
by Lord George Hamilton, will be pressed upon the attention of Mr. Morley. 
And it will be. a mistake to repeat the refusal Whatever one may 
think of the pitch of land revenue assessment in the Central Provinces, 
Mr. Miller was more ingenious than convincing when, in reply to Mr. Chit- 
‘navis, hesaid that ‘if the employment of indigenous capital i in industrial enter- 
prise is to be taken as the measure of thelightness of assessments, the Central 
Provinces and Berar. have a good claim to be ranked amongst the most lightly 
assessed tracts in the country. ’ What is indigenous capital? Is the capital 
for the industrial enterprises in the Central Provinces supplied by the ryots 
and landholders of those provinces? Barring flashes of ingenuity here and 
there, Mr. Miller’s’speech was very instructive, and by no means the least 
instructive part of the speech was that in which he handled the question ot 
the alleged frequency of famines in recent years.” ’ 


19. “The Honourable Mr. Baker must have been pleased to hear himself 
praised for the way in which he had framed the 

_ Financial Statement under: the very shadow of a 

sth Apl. En unet (27), famine. This disproves the Anglo-Indian theory 
a E- that non-official members never have a sood W ord 
to say of British administrators. It is worth noting 

that the Tikka Saheb of Nabha, a Muhammadan, spoke in as outspoken 
&@ manner as his Hindu compeers . The Tikka Saheb ‘deplored tlre 
ignorance of the officials of the religious systems of India and their con- 
sequent inability to understand the people.’ The Tikka Saheb’s complaini 1s 
not anew one. But we fear it is one that cannot be removed by legislation. 
It-is the heart of the Britisher that must soften, and this is possible only if 
he leaves aside his notions of superiority and prestige. But these do not scem 
to be in a hurry to quit their masters at least for the present. Among others 
the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis asked for the removal of the unjust Excise duties. 
The duties are an unjust infliction, cruel to a degree, and were imposed to 
please the selfish cotton manufacturers of Lancashire. More than a decade 
has elapsed since they were inflicted and here they are with us—as unwel- 
come guests as ever. Now that the revival of indigenous industries is more 
vigorous than ever, and the swadesht movement is making such significant 
strides it is not possible that even a Liberal Secretary of State will take off this 
~-eruel and aur burden. But repeated clamours for their removal will do 
us no harm.......... The Maharaja of Darbhanga forcibly pleaded the cause of 


poor. rabies pay is s just habe was in his grandfather's time! 
to'a scandal, and it has remained so too lonc. 
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by the people’ s representatives was the miserly way in which sums have been 


doled out by Government for sanitation and education. 


The death-rate all 


over the land is increasing with such a ak to that one shudders to 


think what the state of things will:be a fe 


ears hence, unless the -question 


of sanitation is earnestly taken up. As for education it is ‘not very compliment- 


ary to our 


‘paternal’ Government that after more than a century since 


Macaulay wrote his famous Minute on Eduction hardly 5 per cent. of the 
population can read and write.” 


Apl. 


20. 


In the course of his Budget speech the Honourable Mr. Baker has 
Hind Swardjya (70), 4th 


taken credit on behalf of Government for setting 
apart 2 crores of rupees for assisting the famine- 
stricken ; it was at the same time declared that Gov- 


ernment intended deyoting 15 crores of rupees to Railways, which were 


urgently necessary in view of the 
transport of goods. 


great difficulties experienced in the: 


Are not Government truly merciful since they con- 


sider the extension of railways of greater importance than the saving 


of human life from famine? 


But it is incomprehensible to us what 


India has got to do with railways and in what way they benefit her 


exchequer ; 
on Railways it is 
by the profits derived from them. 
on India. 


‘** Robbers ”’ 


for while it is India’s money which has to defray all expenditure 
Government and the British exchequer that benefit 


But if there is any loss, it falls 
is the word that rises to our lips when we hunt 


about for a suitable term to describe this aspect of Government’s policy. 
All new departments in India are opened with the object of providing 
openings for Europeans, and of robbing the wealth of the country. Should 


we call the 


Government 


which thus in the hour of his need turns 


its face away from the ryot, whom it has bled to fillits own treasury, 


merciful or cruel ? 


We have had hundreds of benevolent rulers, who could 


rule without assemblies and Legislative Councils, and who showed their 


kindness by their deeds and not “merely by their words. 


The subject is 


happier far under a Government which is openly oppressive than under one 
which makes a show of being sympathetic; for under the former people are 
at liberty to do what they can, while under the latter they are inclined to pin 


their faith on the mercy of Government. 


Fortunately the number of such 


tame people is daily decreasing and the new Nationalist party, whose creed is 


self-reliance, is gathering strength rapidly. 


When the Moderate party has 


been entirely ‘merged in the Nationalist party, then all political jugglery, 
“such as wehave in the Legislative Councils, will disappear of its own 


accord. 


21. 


/ 


The disrelish for the speeches delivered by non-official members 


Comments on the speech 
of the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal criticising the pro- 
lixity of the speeches of 


non-official 


members 


during the Bengal Budget 
Debate. 
Bombay Samachar (62), 


9th Apl. 


gues. 


restraints being put upon the elected representatives of.the people. 


They have also 


of the Legislative Council on the occasion of the 
Budget debates, shown by the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal at the last meeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, isa matter both for surprise: and regret. 
This is the first instance of an open attempt being 
made within the Council Chamber to run down the 
utterances of the popular representatives. Hitherto 


Governors and Viceroys considered it their duty 


to acknowledge the great assistance they derived 
from .the suggestions of their non-official collea- 
emphatically declared themselves opposed to any 


We do 


not know what grounds the Lieut.-Governor has to take up an attitude quite 
opposed to this; but from the way in’which he has sought to circumscribe the 
scope of non- official speeches we are constrained to come to the conclusion 
that he isdevoid of that forbearance, equanimity and sympathy which are 
indispensable in a ruler, who is anxious to take the people into his confidence. 
If under the present circumstances the non-official members have not much 
to say on the Budget estimates but have to make digressions on matters 
relating to the administration generally, the fault is surely not theirs but of 
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few in number and‘ to make ° 


mie 18 md weld ‘at’ remote hill-stations. All these 
oo. ac ‘the non-official: members im a very awkward position 
*them to huddle together, into one speech, a variety 
choke under more favourable conditions they would have 
tely. We cannot, therefore, approve of the hint given by the 


- “diieuteng erasacr that the Honourable Members should be less prolix in 
Rees “thelr speeches and that Government would not reply to interpellations that 


eit travel beyond the scope of the debate. [The paper then proceeds to discuss the 


‘various instances which His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor cited as 
being irrelevant and proceeds to show that they could with propriety be 
discussed at meetings of the Legislative Councils.] 


22. “The most important subject dealt with atthe recent meeting of the 
Imperial Legislative Council was the separation of 
_Proposed separation of the judicial and executive functions. Opinions will 


Executive and Judicial - qoubtless differ as to the wisdom of the scheme 


een dr News (31), OUtlined in Sir Harvey Adamson’s speech, and there 


Ist Apl., Eng. cols. is bound to be a strong feeling that the head of the 
, district will lose some of his prestige and authority, 
if he is deprived of his control over the magistracy. The tendency of Gov- 
ernment in the past, at least on this side of India, has been to turn the head of 
a district into the merest machine; and perhaps the only thing which has 
saved him from becoming a mere interpreter of rules has been his control over 
the magistracy in his charge. Fortunately the scheme outlined by Sir Harvey 
Adamson is not. to be universally applied at once....... But supposing 
the experiment proves successful in Bengal, it will obviously be incumbent-or 
the Government of India to introduce it with the necessary -modifications 
into other provinces as well; and it is. to be hoped that by the time 
this takes-place the District “Officer will have had some portion of his 
old executive authority returned to him by a proper measure of decen- 
tralisation. For if the latter desideratum is not fulfilled, and at the 
same time the Collector’s magisteria] power is handed over to a separate 
branch of the service, it is to be feared that the executive branch 
of the public service will hardly prove as attractive as in the past. For 
in many respects the magisterial work performed by Collectors and their 
Assistants has been to them the most satisfactory part of their duties. It is 
true that appeals may be filed and their decisions upset by an Appellate Court; 

but even allowing for these possibilitiés the Magistrate never felt that he was 
so utterly dependent upon orders from above as the Revenue official.”’ 


23. The first meeting of the Convention Committee will be held at 
Allahabad. on the 17th and 18th instant. The 
Forthcoming meeting of Committees of the various provinces have drafted 


ee sag artelt of Picco their own for schemes the future working of the 


apinire Congress. ‘hese will be presented at the meeting 
**Gajerdté (6) Bth Apl. at Allahabad; and although there issaid to be 
eure : some difference. between the schemes submitted 
by Bombay 05 Bengal on the one hand, and those submitted by the’ 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Madras on the other, it is generally hoped 
that unanimity will prevail. The Bombay and the Bengal Committees have 
adhered to the ‘creed’ of the Surat Convention, while. the other - 
Committees, although they adopt this ‘¢reed,’ yet consider it to be a 
provisional one. The Conferences that met at Poona and Pabna and 
the one that is shortly to meet at Dhulia support the ‘creed’ of the Calcutta 
‘Congress and insist upon the new Congress being based on the four resolutions 
framed: by it on the subjects swardjya, swadeshi, boycott and national education. 
But the Surat Convention has finally determined once for all the new lines on 
ewhich the Congress is to work, and it is now quite improper to insist an a 
yeturn to the old creed. Altheugh we have nothing to say against the 
‘glews expresséd - by ‘these Conferences, we do not think that the ‘creed’ 
“imunciated by the Surat Convention is so nag atennrechi as to justify any 
APUG, ls to get it modified. — ? | 


 Commients on the draft before the Subjects Committee.......... After an 
resolutions. of the  forth- 


one Provincial their organs have begun to express the opinion that 


Patriot (12), 4th Apl; the Moderates of Dhulia have either unconsciously 
Kesari (123), 7th Apl.. -— played into the-hands of the Extremists there or 


that the latter have captured the former. We, for 
one, do not quite understend what the nab for such a belief are. The 
Moderates of Dhulia insisted on the Conference being held after the 
Convention Committee meeting on the 18th and 19th instant at Allahabad. 
- The Extremists of Dhulia yielded on the point. Then again the Moderates 
there insisted upon the exclusion of boycott from the proposed resolutions, 
leaving its adoption or exclusion to the discretion of the Conference. On 
this point also the advanced section of Dhulia yielded. We fail to see 
in the draft resolutions anything from which one may be led to conclude 
that the forthcoming Conference is going to be an Extremist Conference, 
pure and simple, unless it-be that those who style themselves Moderates are 
going to absent themselves altogether from the Conference. If Moderate 
Bombay, Gujarat and Sind do not muster strong, the most that will 
be said of the Dhulia Conference will be.that the delegates who 
attended it were mostly the representatives of the new party. From 
this fact alone, it cannot be said that the Conference was a purely 
Exiremist affair. A glance at the draft resolutions will show that not a single 
resolution smells of Extremism. Nay, some of the resolutions are openly and 
avowedly opposed to the Extremists’ doctrine of “no mendicancy.’......... In 
all honesty, we ask, what is therein all the draft resolutions to prevent 
the re-union of those who flourished lathis in the face of one another at 
the Surat Congress ?” [The Kesari writes :—Each party in the Congress Camp 
is welcome to maintain its own views and principles, but it should not 
endeavour to force'its creed on the other. The ideal of the Congress should 
be determined by the whole body of delegates assembled in the Congress 
pandal and it should be open to be reversed. at any time by a declared majo- 
rity. ‘The final decision in any representative assembly should rest with the 


majority. Provision for preventing purely ‘ blocking’ motions may be made 


in the rules of procedure, but it is not proper for one party to insist-on the 
acceptance of its creed as a condition to the holding of the Congress.| 


*29. “If District Conferences took up provincial subjects and the 
Provincial Conferences Imperial questions, the main 
object in having three kinds of gatherings.is obviously 
lost sight of. Looked at from this standpoint, some 
of the resolutions in the list of subjects prepared by the Dhulia Reception 
Committee are open to objection. The resolution relating to Swardjya 
is not a fit subject for discussion by a Provincial Conference, especially 
when it has already evoked considerable difference of opinion in the Congress 
itself. We may take it that people in the sister provinces are quite as 
patriotic as those in this Presidency, and it appears to us that the resolution 
relating to Swades/w, in so far as it makes an appeal to the whole country, 
travels out of the scope of ,the legitimate functions of a Provincial 
Conference. The third resolution relating to ‘National Education on 
Naticnal lines and under National control’ is open to the same objection. 


Guwardati (25), 12th 
Apl., Eng. cols. : 


Strangely enough a subject like that of sanitation, or improved water- 


supply, or more extended irrigational facilities finds no place by the side of 
the resolutions on Swardjya or National Education. It is perfectly true 
that the list of subjects adopted by the Reception Committee is not final. 
But if our information on the point be correct, it is meant to be placed 
before the Conference and accepted by all for the sake of securing 
unanimity. We are afraid it will fail in fulfilling that object. The resolu- 
tion relating to boycott and some other resolutions were proposed, but deferred 
till the Conference is actually’ held. That shows that history is likely to 
repeat itself at Dhulia, especially when one takes into account the surround- 


ings in waieh the Conference is to be held........... How the tone and” 
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24. “ “The gcoptiod Winthivebe. of oy Dhulia Niatieniok has heey le 
4 decided upon the draft resolutions to’ be placed ~~ 


examination of them, some of the Moderates and. 
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| stra renee y 6 fc Ow Os th ore bo>-datedobee AO ion. Tt is. a ‘Seanhition 
ict: with wv oe was settled: se 16 beset. Convention, and we iat to 
3 creed can. in their individual capacity 
iples. The Conference calls upon ‘the 
‘of all parties to-arrange for the holding of the National Congress 
in Dece mber ext | on the lines settled at the Calcutta Congress under 
if fone , sidentship ‘of our’ universally revered. leader, Mr. Dadabhai 
Waoroji:. The Reception Committee have not ventured to embody : the 
# tesdlation passed at the Calcutta Congress ‘under the presidency of 
~ out universally revered leader, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’. and yet the leaders. 
es aa are called upon to hold a united Congress ‘on the lines of the Calcutta 
Be aay i ee o Congress.’ The Reception Committee or the Conference, it would seem, are at. 
>  . °° liberty to differ from the Calcutta Congress in oneimportant matter. But the 
_—  $ignatories to the Convention_creed alone must give up their principles for the 
_ sake of what Mr. Dutt has justly called an artificial union, or for the sake. 
ok Set of pleasing a few irreconcilables. For our part we do not understand how 
the signatories to the creed of the Convention can be parties to any such 
resolution as is proposed by the Reception Committee at Dhulia, until the 
Convention ag a whole modifies its own principles or its creed. ‘The introduc- 
tion of such a resolution in:the programme of the Conference—which by the 
way seems to be a reflection of the one passed by the Poona District Confer- 
ence, or to have been inspired from an identical source—is likely to deter 
many persons from attending the Conference and thereby placing themselves. 
in @ false position.” 


26. Why should the poor Native Chiefs be held responsible for relieving 
=e 3 the famine-stricken in their States as laid down by the 
mor | Government's duty to Famine Commission intheir report ? Itisthe British 
4 relieve thefamine-stricken | ho are robbing India of her money and are therefore 
people in Native States. pean f ‘th Send th h ia ail 
Kdl (120), 10th Apl. € cause oO e amines roug out t. e and.. 
Though the sucking pump is ostensibly applied in the 

British territories only, it dries up the Native States also. It is, therefore, 
the duty of the British Government, which is the real originator of the famines,. 
to relieve the famine-stricken in the Native States also along with its own 


subjects. 


27. Commenting on the resolution of Government sanctioning the advance 


 s. of loans to sugarcane cultivators in the Poona District 
OE oars ———— Se the Vydpdrt writes:—The Deccan Agriculturists’ 
| theGovernmentschemefor Relief Act having been passed in order to induce the 


advancing loans to sugar- 


° . . O = . . 
cane cultivators in Poona Cultivators to sever their connection with the Savkars, 


a Tiiatrict. Government are now entering into unfair competition 
aa Vydpdri (163), 5th Ap]. With the latter by advancing loans to the sugarcane 


eee cultivatorsin Poona. Anexperimentin this direction 
. is being made at Baramati and the simple-minded people have, we hear, already 
borrowed about two lakhs of rupees from Government. But we would like to 
warn the sugarcane cultivators of the dangers of this course. They are to be 
charged 9 per cent. on the money advanced to them, and the sugar-cane crop and 
the jagri to be made therefrom, being held as security for the repayment of the 
| loan, are liable to be sold in satisfaction, These advances, though made 
ae at a somewhat lower ‘rate of interest than that charged by the Savkars, will 
ie ultimately prove injurious to the cultivators as Government will be very 
Be strict in their recovery, and the cultivators might even lose their lands. 
mee We, therefore, hope that the sugar-cane cultivators will take all these 
aes risks into consideration before accepting further loans from Government. 


a or 
24) 


Sime F “The annual meeting of the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association was 
ae held under the .presidentship of the Hon’ble Mr. 
charm nage ere Vithaldas D. Thakersey who, in his_ presidential 
muatainadon. speech, ably dealt with some of the most important 

_ Oriental Review (11), problems of the weaving industry. The greater part 

| 8th Apl. " _ of this speech was devoted to the decline of our 
_trade with China both as regards piece-goods and yarn. 


| alieose. This great decline in the China trade was traced by the Hon’ble 
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CE AGES A 


Mr. Vithaldas and many ofthe speakers who followed him to China’ s ‘indtiatrial 
awakening......... The Yellow Peril, in the sense in which it is understood in ett) aa 
the West, may or may not be a fact. But it is bound to be a sternreality soon - po al 
in the industrial field at least, as is evidenced by the tremendous strides China } ma 
is making towards her industrial regeneration. China awakened will do more 
wonders even than Japan. This decline of the trade with China emphasises «Ae 
the necessity of devoting more and more attention to the direction in which | 
our permanent interests lie, viz., the development and expansion of the home se 
market. This has already been hastened to a great extent by the impetus of Cre 
the swadeshi movement. There is agreat demand for the finer fabrics in India ae 
which are not at present to be hadin large quantities. Itis well, therefore, that 
mill-owners are applying themselves to satisfying this demand. But the chief 
difficulty in their way is the small quantity of long-stapled cotton grown in 
India. It is depressing to note that the acreage for this variety of cotton is 
yearly diminishing......... A remedy for this was pointed out by Mr. Mun- 4 
mohandas Ramji, who suggested that a company with a capital of about fifty 
lakhs of rupees might be started for the purpose of buying waste-lands from fi 
Government, reclaiming them and introducing the cultivation of long-stapled 
cotton therein. Such a company should also induce cultivators to go in for 
long-stapled cotton by giving them material assistance. This suggestion 
may well be carried out by some of ‘the wealthy millionaires here. 
were . With regard to the cultivation of Sind Egyptian cotton, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas justly protested against the suggestion recently 
made by Government that Kuropean cultivators should take to industry and 
develop it. India is already to too great an extent made a dumping ground by 
the Western capitalists who drain away the best resources of the country i} 
and there is no reason why a new field should be provided for their enterprise a 
when the indigenous population of the country is suffering through lack of it 
adequate funds and knowledge. tis more or less the fault of Government 
themselves, as was said atthe last Industrial Conference by Dr. Mann and 
Mr. Stanley Reid, that cultivators have remained in such a state of ignorance a 
as not to take up in earnest a cultivation which will pay them more than any 1 i 
other. Let Government direct their attention to this and not run after the i 
introduction of European capitalists in such matters also........ .. This desire a 
on the part of Government to benefit HKuropean or rather English capitalists 
and agriculturists at the expense of Indian people is shown, as was strongly Bi}, 
put by Mr. Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibrahim and Mr. Bomanji Dinshaw Petit, iit 
in the existence of the iniquitous excise duty levied on the productions of the | | 
ian The predominant feeling in England on this point was expressed in ih}, 
speeches like the one which Mr. Winston Churchill recently made with regard uit 
to the necessity of keeping up free-trade relations between England and India, 
because the latter was the only outlet for the industries of Lancashire. But if | 
this duty cannot be removed altogether, the evil can be palliated to a great | 
extent if the income arising from this source be devoted to the development of i 
Indian manufactures. If Government do really intend to encourage the rising Hii 
industries in the country let them move on these lines, unhampered by any “i 
considerations of race, prejudice or commercial rivalry.” i 


29. “As yet the experiment of growing Egyptian cotton in Sind has 
re ' not gone far beyond the experimental stage, and it is 
Gujarati (25), 12th Apl., atiaiding and even ag a to be officially 
ng. cols.; Bombay Sama- told that E aie I th Ryd 
chdr (62), Tth Apl.- O at Kuropean planters must take up the work 0 
cotton cultivation in India. We entirely agree with 
those mill-owners who protested against any such idea finding support at the 
ands of Government officials. We quite appreciate what has been done for the 
successful cultivation of Egyptian cotton in Sind by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. But if the Indian cultivator is still backward and not sufficiently intel- 
ligent, that is no reason why he should be allowed to be ousted and even ruined 
by European planters. Government have for years failed in their duty to 
Indian agriculture, and we do not understand why they should not spend 
the whole of the revenue derived from the unrighteous excise duties upon 
the improvement of agriculture and the agricultural population and the 
encouragement of technical education and industry. Mr. Fazulbhai Ebrahim 
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There was not 4 oS who fia not 

du i ey ar ei “positive stain. upon 

: Gove meats and it is not a_ little 

g nation like England with its trade 

‘ nly seek to hamper the development of 

str: n eee because it is so helpless politically. 

Bit ‘like the idea o importing European planters for developing 
tion on more scientific and productive lines, and although we 


; a oy (:) pel t] a 1ab Government have not done anything ih the past to improve Indian 


agriculture which is the staple industry in the country on the lines 
~ fo lowed in America and other western countries, we feel that the 
--moill-owners too have not discharged their part of the duty. They have 
made no systematic attempt to prevent the deterioration of the superior 
varieties of indigenous cotton or for their extended cultivation by render- 
ing necessary assistance to the agriculturists. Nor have they organised 
concerted measures for the cultivation of long-stapled cotton in congenial 
‘soils. Mr. Manmohandas was right when he said that it was no use depend- 
ing entirely upon Government. Their active co-operation was doubtless 
necessary.......... His scheme of a company for the promotionof the cultiva- 
tion of long-stapled cotton is worth careful consideration by: muill-owners. We 
are amongst those who strongly hold that the mere demand for Indian 
goods cannot alone lead to the ultimate success of the Swadeshi move- 
ment in any of its branches. If our local mills could to-morrow supply 
the country with the kind of cloth that Manchester sends to India, 
there would be an immediate run for the indigenous goods. The demand is 
there, the swadeshi instinct is there, but what is wanting is the productive 
capacity to meet the demand. The problem is a complex and difficult one, 
but it is at the root of the development and prosperity of swadeshe mill 
industry. The agriculturist has got to be enlightened in his ways. His 
methods must be improved. More capital is needed for developing the culti- 
vation of the better varieties of cotton. ‘The labour of mill operatives has got 
to be improved and rendered more efficient. Enormous capital is required 
for establishing weaving mills with the latest improvements. All these factors 
require the closest attention and consideration. Side by side, the demand for 
indigenous goods has also to be kept up with afirm and patriotic determination. 
We are glad that: mill-owners, while alive to the benefits of the Swadeshi 
movement, are not unconscious of the more fundamental factors in the 
problem of developing the mill industry. Long-stapled cotton is the first 
need that will have to be met, if that industry is to make more rapid progress 
and. make the country virtually independent of Lancashire, ” [The Bombay 
Samdechdr also dwells on the alleged injustice of the excise duty and 
the undue advantage it gives to the bounty-fed industries of countries like 
Japan in ousting Indian goods from the Chinese market. The paper exhorts 
the Mill-Owners’ Association and the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau _ 
to move Government to devise means for preventing such bounty-fed coun- 
tries from-taking undue advantage of the existence of the excise duty in 
India. The paper also endorses the suggestion of Mr. Jamsetji Ardesir- 
‘Wadia for the utilisation of the proceeds of the excise duty for the develop- 
ment of indigenous industries, the provision of increased facilities for industrial 
education and the encouragement of the cultivation of long-stapled cotton. | 


30. ‘During the last three years the political atmosphere in the country 

| has undergone a decided metamorphosis and has been 
Suggestion for the crea- ¢onsiderably perturbed in some provinces. The Bom- 
nae red ry Med bay Presidency, however, may be said to be the excep- 
Presidexicy. y tion. There the even tenor of political life has con- 
Sdnj Vartamdén (36), tinued, thanks to a succession of liberal-minded and 
8th Apl., Eng. cols. sympathetic rulers. Lord Northcote and Lord 
Lamington both enjoyed the good-will and confidence 

of the people. .seeeeeee, With the advent of Sir George Clarke a new era has 
commenced. Naturally sympathetic, he has a discerning eye and does not think 


there is anything parrgntory in the head of the administration to respect the 
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Wahin aspirations and even centile of the people...1..... kaa. it cis 
this belief in Sir George’s good intentions and sympathy that emboldens us 
to make one humble suggestion which, we hope, His Excellency will be 
pleased to take into his gracious consideration....... Secrecy has long been the 
badge of the bureaucratic tribe, and it has uniformly spelt misunderstanding, 
suspicion, disappointment and discontent. The Official Secrets Act is a 
sufficient safeguard for questions. of the highest moment. But why obsewe 
secrecy in small and ordinary matters?.......... We are confident that, with a 
man like Sir George Clarke at the head of the administration, no schame will 
be conceived or acted upon that is likely to prove detrimental to the best 
interests of the people. May we humbly appeal to His Excellency to be the 
first to break away from hide-bound tradition, and to further develop the 
principle upon which he acted in the matter of the Plague campaign 
and the Expansion of Bombay ? Though the Press in India cannot yet be 
said to have assumed the position of the ‘ Fourth Estate,’ yet it cannot also 
be called a negligible quantity......... . We would, therefore, humbly suggest 
to our deservedly popular Governor that a kind of Press Bureau should be 
established, and before any steps are taken in important matters, the proposed 
Bureau should, so to say, take the Press into its confidence and communicate 
to it the nature of the intentions and proposals of Government. We are aware 
that so-called Press communiques are from time to time issued, but as a rule 
they are mostly insignificant. On vital matters as great secrecy is maintained 
as ever. This should not be. Under the inspiring guidance of His Excellency 
the Bureau suggested by us should issue to the Press some sort of statement 
on every important question, a kind of exposition of the intentions of govern- 
ment and the scope of any scheme that may be conceived. This statement, 
however, should not be a mere dry document. It should be educative in its 
character. It ought, in fact, to supply the data from which the Press should 
take its cue. ‘The Native Press is generally taken to task for not fulfilling its 
mission of educating the public mind. The charge is not wholly unjust. But 
may it not be said that Government, too, have hitherto failed in the same matter 
in an equal degree ?......... ‘To some our proposal may sound a little chimerical. 
But we ourselves have great faith in it. At least nothing can be lost by giving 
it a fair trial. And for such a trial no moment can be more propitious than 
the present, when at the head of the administration stands a man of great 
natural gifts, varied official experience, deep insight into human nature, sincere 
sympathy for the people and that earnestness which kindles enthusiasm.” 


$1. The Hind Swardjya publishes a Gujarati version of the account 

of an imaginary convocation of the departed revolu- 

Reproduction by the tionary heroes of the East and West which appeared 
Hind Swardjya of a in the issue of the Kdl dated 20th March 1908 


= gy omer ng (70) and which was reported in paragraph No. 16, Weekly 


Ath Apl. | Report No. 12 of 1908. 


82. Being: frightened by the unrest in Calcutta, Mr. Kingsford, the 
Alleged cause of the Chief Presidency Magistrate, has resigned. In the 
retirement of Mr. Kings- Course of his career as Magistrate in Calcutta, 
ford, Chief Presidency intoxicated by power, he has done acts unworthy of 


Magistrate, Calcutta. ° the name of justice. It was this wicked monster 
Hind Swardjya (70), 4th who flogged Bengali youths, entrapped newspaper 
Apl. editors, passed the sentence of imprisonment on 


Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and advocated the enactment of .fresh legislation 
against the Press. After all his wicked deeds, this monster realised that it was 
not good for him to continue any longer in India. This is the way in which 
Englishmen have to pack off from India after their careers of oppression. 
‘The paper then goes on to mention the instances of Lord Curzon’s resignation, 
‘the departure on leave of Mr. W. D. Sheppard, Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay, the resignation of Sir D. [bbetson and the departure of Mr. Allen, 


Collector of Dacca, and adds:—| What lesson does all this teach us?. 


It teaches us that Englishmen are. courageous only in speaking, enacting 
laws and entrapping others under them. They have, however, no power of 
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endurance, and are devoid of strength and of the spirit of forbearance. | 
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ell aa arene to io Mr. Ki ngsford. § hame on these men who live upon the 
| others anc er ever co oppressive and the cruel !| 


1 any nymous ‘correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—“ You Mave 
iets in your esteemed columns: on many an occasion 

animadverted upon the mal-administration of 

Bake, ‘ite ~ Mr. R. C. Artal, the tyrannical District Deputy 
| peo "Deputy Collector, Collector in the Belgaum District. It appears 


Baia he has been granted an extension of service......... 
| hrdita (9), 5th Apl. Whatever may be his real age, he certainly looks 

much older than three-score......... We are at a. 
loss to understand why Government has been clinging s SO > tenaciously to him. 
While Magistrates infinitely superior to him in every respect have been 
transferred from the district in a short time, this man has been kept in the 
same place for nearly eleven years andif the many prosecutions or persecutions 
that he has the credit of instituting are his recommendation for the post, 
certainly he richly deserves it. There is- another qualification and a more 
important one. Mr. Artal is a non-Brahmin with notoriously anti-Brahmin 
propensities......... Public opinion seems to have no weight with Govern- 
ment. A large number of well-grounded petitions of the people of Gokak and 
other places to the immediate superiors of Mr. Artal as well as to Government 
have been consigned to the waste paper basket. Government dared 
not accept the open challenge thrown out by the people for a thorough inquiry 
into the misdeeds of this magisterial autocrat. The abnormal number of 
cases transferred from his file during the last two or three years and the almost 
cent. per cent. collapse of cases which he had the impertinence to initiate, had 
not the effect of opening the eyes of Government. Justice is trampled under 
foot by him, while law and its forms are derided. There seems to: be no check 
upon the doings of this self-willed and high-handed Magistrate and Revenue 
officer......... -Prestige, of course, has to be maintained ; but prestige at the 
sacrifice of justice is hardly. to be’ desired especially at atime when people 
have already begun to lose confidence in the good intentions of Government.” 


34. The Government of Bombay have issued a Resolution re the 
establishment of a Fourth Bench of Honorary Magis- 
Ph ate seca of gj ee trates in Bombay City and the reduction in the 
City. raves an PomayY number of Honorary Magistrates required to form a 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), (Quorum from three to two. The Resolution may be 
11th Apl. regarded as the natural consequence of the fact that. 
, in the eyes of the Government the working of these 
Benches has been an unqualified success. But itis questionable if the new 
changes will be beneficial to the people. These Benches have done some 
useful work ; but their pretensions to be regarded as a successful institution are 
mostly based on the fact that they have helped Government to realise a large 
income in the shape of finesatsmall expense. But very few will be bold enough. 
to declare that the Benches have uniformly satisfied the public in the matter 
of their decisions. The zealdisplayed by the Honorary Magistrates atthe time 
when the Benches were first established soon flagged; and so many of them 
resigned their seats on the Bench that Government were forced to reduce 
the quorum for the hot weather form three totwo. The loud protests that. 
were then raised against this reduction in the number constituting the 
quorum were not heeded, but the apprehensions as to the bad consegjuences. 
of the modification entertained by the public have now been amply realised. 
Not only are there wide divergencies between the punishments inflicted 
by the various Benches in respect of offences of the same type, but unduly 
heavy fines are imposed by them upon poor hawkers and «thers. Even the | 
warm supporters of the institution have viewed with some concern this defect 
in the working of the Benches. This defect is indeed so grave that if nothing 
‘could be done to cure it, the best course would be to do away with the. 
Benches. It is,. therefore, to be deplored that Government by their present 
. Resolution have given them a new lease of life. The decisions of Benches 


ech | 
| S 


composed of three Magistrates have failed to inspire confidence in the minds 
-of the public and consequently the Government may be considerrdtohavemdde = = = «7 
& grave error in expecting better results from two Magistrates only. There” 5 


will now be no guarantee that in cases of differences of opinion the decision 
will be decided by a majority ; but the views of the senior of the two Magistrates 
will prevail, and thus a door will be open +o8 autocracy in the administration 
of justice. The reduction in the quoruni is solely due to, desire to consult 
the convenience of the Honorary Magistrates. But to entrust the adminis- 
tration of justice to persons who attach more importance to their own conve- 
-nience than to the conscientious~ discharge of their duties is tantamount to 
victimising the seekers of justice. 


35. “Itis very easy to criticise the appointments of Justices of the Peace , 


Selection of new Justices made by Government from year to year. But few 
of the Peace for Bombay Can realise the difficulties the officials entrusted with 
City: .. the work of nomination encounter in the task that is 

Oriental Review (11), imposed upon them. Every year hundreds of appli- 
8th Apl. cations pour in upon the Governor from all and 
sundry, recommended by all sorts of officials and leading men, but Government 
cannot go on adding to the number of Justices in Bombay ad znfimitum. 
The work is, therefore, entrusted to a committee composed of the Commissioner 
of Police, the Municipal Commissioner and the Collector of Bombay. 
They have to sift out the names and choose the best candidates from the 
different communities in proportion as vacancies occur among them. ‘The 
task of these oflicials is not an easy one, and the appointment cannot be 
expected to satisfy &ll, especially those who are disappointed at not seeing 
their names in the list. Recently we have come to know certain facis 
about the way in which canvassing for the honour is conducted and we would 
be glad to place them in the hands of the powers that be. They will be 
an eye-opener to them.”’ : 


36. The Hindu Punch publishes a correction to the report of an alleged 
assault on a railway servant by the District Superin- 

A correction in the tendent of Police, East Khandesh, at the Bhusawal 
report of the assault Railway station (vide paragraph 41 of Weekly 
on a railway servant by Report 14). The paper now says that Mr. Lambert 


ser nt Police, Beat Kha, had his railway ticket with him, but that he felt 


desh. insulted at being asked to produce it. ‘The railway 
Hindu Punch (116), 8th servant who demanded the ticket was moreove?' 
Apl. not a ticket-collector but a telegraph signaller and 


no steps were taken in the matter owing to Mr. 
Lambert having expressed his regret at the incident. 


387. Commenting on the notification published in the Sind Official 
Gazette, proposing the scheme for the formation of 


Comments on the pro- - g new district in Sind with Nawalshah in the Nasrat 


peees te —— a new Taluka as its head-quarters, the ’ Kardchi Chronicle 


; al | : 
Kardchi Chronicle (7), Writes :—" Ordinarily, of course we are against execu 


5th Apl. tive measures which would entail a large amount - 
. of expenditure that might otherwise be saved. 


But in the present case the administrative difficulties are . genuine 

nd Government are perfectly justified in trying to overcome them. Their 
scheme under the circumstances is what it should be. But in view of the 
fact that Karachi is a growing city, it is not improbable that sooner or later 
Government will be called upon to appoint a separate Collector for the city 
of Karachi.......... The Collector of the Karachi district will then have a 
very light charge. ‘We, therefore, suggest that Guni, Dero Muhba, Tando, 
Bago and Badin, whose aggregate area is about 2,927 square miles may be made 
over to him. Sinjoro and Sanghar, whose area is only 1,302 square milss, 
may be placed in the charge of the Collector of Hyderabad. By this arrange- 
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"C01 oie A many p es in Sind are to be seen 
med \ notices hung on the deras of Tapedars regarding 
increases in the land revenue.’ The ‘arguments on 
which the complaint is: based appear to be (1) that 
Bee) ot ee ) very little of the produce of-hia fields ultimately 
teh ie : ae er _remains with the farmer ; (2) that much of the land 
Bec Ee (8), oon AP in the talukas where the assessment has been 
EN enhanced has to be left uncultivated owing to 
. searcity of water ; (3) that the farmers have either to sell off their lands, or to 
‘borrow money or to dispose of their cattle to support their families as there 
is a scarcity both of fodder and the food-stuffs. The paper remarks that the 
enhancement of assessment coming on the top of all these difficulties would be 

a serious calamity to the agriculturists. 


89. Continuing the article on the disturbed state of Larkana District 
(vide paragraph 43 of Weekly Report No. 14 of 1908), 

Alleged .apathy of the the Simdhi writes :—" The situation is not one which 
authorities towards the admits of any delay in taking the necessary 


lawlessness prevaleht in ; 
Larkana District (Sind). steps to check crime Our urgent prayer 


Sindhi (52), 4th Apl. is that the present Collector should be removed to 
Eng. cols. some other district, as we are sure that as long as 

he remains in this district, there will be no peace 
for the Hindus. We have been watching the policy of the Collector for the 
last twenty months and find that he is an unenergetic and inactive officer of 
the worst type. Last year when the unrest and insecurity had exceeded all 
bounds, he shook off his lethargy fora short time but soon relapsed into 
his usual inactivity from which he has not yet arisen. The public have 
therefure, no confidence in him now, and suggestions have already been inade 
to Appoint } Mr. Lucas in his place. The very fact that the public prefer the high- 
handed Mr. Lucas to the unoffending Mr. Baker is in itself sufficient to show 
that the only thing dhat they now want is peace in the district and they care 
not how and by whom it should be brought about In view of the 
awiul situation we are in, we humbly beg of His Excellency that he will not 
allow the grass to grow under his feet buttake immediate steps to remove 
from our minds the sense of insecurity that prevails.” 
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40. “The Bill introduced by Dr. Rash Behari ee in the Supreme 
- Dr Ghose’s Bill re- Legislative Council ‘to give greater facilities to the 
garding the managgment public for calling for and inspecting accounts of 
of public charities. public charities’? has been drafted in amanner 
Subodh Patrika (47), which makes it impossible - for any evil-minded 
5th Apl., Eng. cols. person to harass the trustees of public chari- 
ties. Sir Harvey Adamson’s speech with reference to it, though full of 
sympathy, appears to all thinking persons indicative of his desire to make the 
passing of the Bill an impossibility. The measure is to be referred to the 
priests and owners of maths for their opinion and will be passed only if their 
reception of it is favourable. This is indeed a wonderful way of going about 
making laws and regulations. True, the wishes of those whom the law is 
likely to affect should be consulted ; but we have never heard of the legislature 
consulting the wishes of robbers gnd thieves whom it seeks to punish. We 
wonder how Sir H. Adamson thought of referring this Bill to those concerned 
for opinion and how he forgot to do so in the case of his favourite Seditious 
Meetings Bill which he got passed into law in spite of the vehement 
‘protests of the elected members of the Council.” , | 
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41. There appears to be no jastilieation for the ‘proposed aiterhbibny: in ii 

the name of the Tata Research Institute. The heirs ee 

eh position of the of thalate Mr. Tata should protest against it. There Be 
Tata Research Institute. are people who when they wish to promote the wel- . eft 


Hind Swardjya (70), fare of their countrymen entrust their money to one a a 
4th Apl. col Government, with the result that the real interests of ee 
; | the public are not wellserved. For how can you expect ie 


Government to labour for the good of the people in a direction which would bring 
ruin upcn the English industries and cause Englishmen to starve? The fate | 
of Mr. Tata’s benefaction is an illustration in point. His object was the . : - 
expansion of Indian arts and industries by means of the scientific knowledge i 
that would be imparted at the Institute, so thatthe drain of lakhs of rupees a 
from India might be checked. But this object is not likely to be achieved as : 4 
-he has placed the funds of ‘the Institute in the hands of Englishmen, who q 
are our rivals in trade. Can those, who put obstacles in the way of ordinary F 
education, repress political activity and the swadeshi movement and clap the i 
advocates of boycott in jail, be ever expected to impart technical education 
to the Indians ? No benefit can accrue to India from any philanthropic 
undertaking being entrusted to the English; on the contrary, it will bring 
ruin upon the country. In all institutions made over to Government 
comfortable berths are found for Europeans, the claims of the natives are 
overlooked, the donors have no voice in the management of the institutions 
and those who oughtto benefit by the institutions are oppressed .by Govern- 
ment officials and reduced to the condition of slaves. 
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"42. “At a meeting of the Senate of the University held on Thursday last 
7 the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, in the absence of the 
Resolution of the Bom- Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar on account of 
bay University Senate to ij) health, proposed in accordance with a resolution 
confer the Honorary , 
Degree of LL.D. upon the of the Syndicate that the honorary Degree of Doctor 
Honourable Mr. F. G. of Laws be vonferred on the Honourable Mr. .F. G. 
Selby. Selby, on the ground that he was by reason of his 
fi indian Social Refor- eminent position and attainments a fit and proper 
mer (4), Lath Api. ; Jém- person to receive the Degree. Mr. ‘Justice 
Aesecges i (29), 11th Apl., Chandavarkar in a letter to the Registrar bore testi- 
Seng: Ooms. mony to the warm esteem he entertained for one who 
was justly regarded ‘ as an eminent educationist'and scholar, with a reputation 
equal to that of Sir Alexander Grant and Dr. Wordsworth.’ Mr. Gokhale, in a 
felicitous speech, referred to Mr. Selby’s imménse moral influence not only on 
his students but on all those who came in contact with him arising out of . his 
high character, absolute sincerity and scrypulous fair-mindedness. ‘ Mr. 
Selby, Mr. Gokhale concluded, ‘has done great work as a teacher, as a. 
moulder of young minds, and as an influencer of character. He has represented 
in this country for the past thirty years the best side of English culture and 
English character. It is men of this type who justify the presence of English- 
men in this country. Dr. Temulji Nariman seconded the proposition, and 
the Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar left the chair, which he occupied in the 
absence of the Vice-Chancellor, to add a few words of reminiscence and. 
appreciation regarding Mr. Selby’s work and worth as a teacher. The Senate 
adopted the proposition unanimously.” [The Jadm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘‘ The 
Bombay University Senate has unanimously resolved to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on the Honourable Mr. Selby. The unanimous acceptance 
of the proposition moved by Mr. Gokhale is a testimony to the high esteem 
in which Mr. Selby is held by all creeds and classes of the community in 
whose midst he has lived and laboured for over a generation. As Mr. Justice q 
- Chandavarkar pointed out in his letter, Mr. Selby is regarded as an eminent | .: 
educationist and ripe scholar, with a reputation equal to that of Sir Alexander ae : 
Grant and Dr. Wordsworth. ”’ | 
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i. Rail 7) is sho iortly to. * Maken over by Goverhment, 
ain.. we beg. 0. brin ag. to their notice some of the principal 
levances hy passengers on the line with a 
yaw to, their being redressed. The passengers are 
“an,” greatly. inconvenienced owing to the want of proper 
. _. lavatory arrangements in the third class carriages and 
to ‘ak tdtig forced. at times to travel by goods waygons., The 
il ass accommodation on the Mail trains. being extremely limited 
ie st éxcessive overcrowding and even to the detainment of some of the 
4 au Doshiers. This crying incohvenience can be remedied by running 
a fast passenger train after the Mail. The present second class fares 
Be rather high and require reduction, and it is also desirable to introduce 
an Intermediate class for middle class passengers. Want of goods-sheds 
at the way-side stations as well as the delays caused in trans-shipping goods are 
also substantial grievances which require to be remedied. The Railway staff 


is extremely underpaid and overworked and deserves better treatment at the 
hands of the Railway authorities. 


Native States. 


44. We rejoice to see that the justice of Colonel Dadbha’s claim to 
the’ Limbdi gadz is recognised by Government. 
Those who were in the know were fully aware that 
moe of Colonel Dadbha’s (Colonel Dadbha had the bestright to succeed the 
Timbd; to the gadi of jate Thakor and that his rival was not the rightful heir. 
1 State. ees . Pe 
Gujardti Punch (27), The justice of the claim of Colonel Dadbha apart, his 
5th Apl., Eng. cols.; Indu. personal accomplishments are of such a high crder, 
Prakdsh (43), 7th Apl., that the public of Limbdi, if they were given a free 
Eng. cols. ; Sdnj Varta- choice, would have readily welcomed him as their 
mdn (36), 10th AP Eng. ruler. Colonel Dadbha’s: career has been essen- 
cots. tially a military one. He is an enlightened and edu- 
' cated gentleman, and we feel sure that he will justify 
the choice of Government by his statesman-like policy and high principles... 
We congratulate Colonel Dadbina on his succession to the gadi, and 
the public of Limbdi on their having a ruler of exceptional ability 
and high attainments to govern their destinies. [The Indu Prakash 
writes :—" We wish to record our genuine appreciation of the choice 
made by Government of Colonel Dadbha as the new Thakor Saheb 
of Limbdi. Popular and esteemed, Colonel Dadbha comes to the 
throne with the good-will of all. There cannot be a better omen of full success 
for the future.” The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘‘It was the late Thakor’s 
cherished desire that Prince Dadbha should succeed him. The people of 
Limbdi also looked upon him with pronounced favour. His selection, there- 
fore, by the Secretary of State, has given universal satisfaction. Prince 
Dadbha is an intelligent, able and conscientious man. He has never been one 
of those who believe thatthe height of bliss lies in doing nothing. .He has 
led a strenuous life and has had‘varied official and administrative experience, 
which will certainly be of great help to him in remodelling and reforming the 
Yather antiquated ways of the Limbdi Durbar. We heartily congratulate 
the people of Limbdi on having secured such an enlightened Chief.”’] 
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45. “ The vexed question of the succession to the gadz of Limbdi has 

eyes after all been decided in favour of Colonel Dadbha. 

| Mahi Kdntha Gazette We are astounded at this extraordinary and unna-- 

oo oth Apl.; Political tural decision involving as it does the passing over 
miyo (83), 8th Apl. ; ? ‘ae : , 

PNT eS cee Samachar of the claims of Prince Balsingji, the rightful heir 

(75), 8th. Apl. to the throne. It should not cause surprise if people 

consider the decision in favour of Colonel Dadbha to. 

be the result of personal Guanine. The decision has ‘disappointed not only 
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Prince Balsingji, but the Bhayats of other Statesalso. IfGovernmenthavébeen ig eee ety 
guided in their selection. by the personal qualities of Dadbha and by a desire ONG ee 
to respect the wishes of the dowager Rant, we beg to intimate our disapproval §8= = § @& 
of such a line of action. The decision is so inequitable that not only the a 
aggrieved Bhayat himself but the entire body of the Bhayats in Native States Sa 
should refer the matter to Mr. Morley and the British Parliament. The 
decision has not only disregarded the laws of inheritance but also long- 
established usage. We hope that Mr. Morley, who is at the head of the Indian 
Government, will have his attention drawn to this matter. [The Political 
Bhomiyo also disapproves of the decision of Government in strong terms. 
It adds that ‘ British justice ’’ has now ceased to be a reality. It expresses 
the hope that the decision might not lead to disturbances similar to those 
which followed the Partition of Bengal and the premature execution of Udai 
Pattani. In conclusion the paper requests Government to publish the 
reasons which induced them to select Colonel. Dadbha. The Kdthidwdar 
Samdchdr also writes in a similar strain, and suggests that Political Agents 
should from the very first declare whose claims they do not want to support, so 
that the Bhayats may not be reduced to penury by undergoing extravagant 
expenditure in the hope of securing gadis.| 


46. Ina rather lengthy article the Mahi Kdntha Gazette’ draws the 
attention of Government to the defects alleged to 

Alleged defects in the exist in the procedure followed .by Government at 
present system of dispos- present in deciding appeals against the decisions of 
ing of appeals made to the Political Agents in disputes between Native States 


itech eee and their Jaghirdars. The paper adds that the 


~ 


Agents. Political Agents either do not interfere in such 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette disputes or that if they do, they do not decide them 
(79), 5th Apl. strictly according to law, but are guided by their 


own inclinations. When appeals against these 
decisions are submitted to Government, the paper goes on to add, neither His. 
Excellency the Governor nor any of his Secretaries can spare the time necessary 
to study carefully the whole mass of papers in the case and consequently the 
forwarding remarks of the Political Agents influence their decisions. The 
paper also deprecates the prevailing practice of keeping the parties in the case 
in the dark about the forwarding remarks of the Political Agents, and suggests 
that in future copies of these remarks should be supplied to the ‘parties 
concerned and that they should also be given the right of pleading their 

cause before Government, when an appeal is being decided by them. 


47. Itis regrettable that nothing has yet been done in the matter of 

| utilising the funds of the Kurundwad Lottery. The 

People should proceed Kurundwad treasury has no right to the money 
legally against the mana- aljready collected. It is the managers of the Lottery 
pes the Kurundwad that are responsible for the proper disposal of the 
Mas bbe (123), 7th Apl. funds. If they remain indifferent in the matter, it 
becomes the duty of the people at large to take legal 


steps against them. 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. The Kesari reports collections of the Paisa andthe Musht: Funds at’ 

° _ the following among other places on the last Hindu 
Collections of the Paisa New Year’s day:—Poona, Dhulia, Nandgaon, Yeola, 
and Mushti Funds at alegaon-Dabhade (Poona), Dharwar and Hubli. 


various places on the last he paper also reports that a pageant which was being a 
ag pty he hy re held on that day at Talegaon-Dabhade wherein q 


Prakdsh (142), 8th Apl. Shivaji and his lieutenants were represented, was 

oo stopped by the Police Sub-Inspector and state- 
ments of some of the persons concerned were also taken. [The Prakdsh 
reports that Paisa Fund collections amounting to Rs. 276 were made at 
Satara in the different wards on the Hindu New Year's day by volunteers, whe 
were specially thanked for their labours by Messrs. Agashe and Karandikar 
at a public meeting assembled the same evening at the Arthur Hall. | 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 18th April 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ee.| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman); 39. 
...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
»».| Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
88. 
| 
.... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 50 
...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jaméldin ; 81 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
..., Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 oe 
...| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 82 ... 
...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 a 
.».( ASanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 64 =... 
,..| Rdmji Santujf Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) : 74 ... 
...| Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
41. | 
...; Nardyanréo Shrinivés Gadagkar and Girdhar 
Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
| mans); 30 & 35. 
| | 
oe Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 29 .., me 
| 
...| &4zi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan| 
(Memon); 44. 
w.| Dahydbh4i Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- 
rathi Brahman) ; 35. 
.»-| Jivanlal Chhaganlal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 
..., Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4.400 
Parsi ; 40. ; ie 
eee Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Pfrsi ; d3 eee ‘nina 
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Gujarat 


‘Gurjar Garjana 


| Gurjar Kesari 


Gouzara'ti—continwed. 
Cutch-Kesari 

Dny#nottejak 
Evening J&me 


Hind Swarajya «+. 


)Islim Gazette 


Jain Vijaya 
Kaira Times 


Kaira Vartamdn ... 


Kathidwar Sam4ch4r 


Khabardar 
Khedut 
Lok Mitr& 


Mahi K4ntha Gazette 


Mokhbir-i-Isl4m ... 


Navséri Patrika .. 
Navs4ri Prak4sh .., 


Political Bhomiyo 


Praja Mitr& 
Praja Pokar 


Rajasthan 


Advertiser. 


Satya Vakta 


Surat Akhbar 
Swadesh Mitra 


eee 


and Indian 


eee 


HINDI. 


Shri Dnydnsagar 


char. 


Samé- 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


char. 


KANABESE. 


Digvijaya ... 


Karn&tak 


Patra’ 


Chandrodaya. 
Karndtak Vaibhav 


iictesds Vritt 
Lok Bandhu 


Bombay eve 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 


Bombay 
Do. 


State). 
Bombay.... 


Kaira... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay 
Baroda ... 
Bombay ... 
Sadra 


Bombay 


ee 


Navsari... 
Do. eee 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 


Surat 


Ahmedabad 
Do. 


Surat 


Kar&achi... 


Bombay ... 


Do. 


Gadag 
war.) 
Dharwar.e. 
Bijapur ... 
Dharwar 


Do. 


Nadidd (Kaira) ... 


Buls4r (Surat) ... 


Amreli (Baroda- 


Nadiad (Kaira) 


wee 


(Dhar- 


| Daily 


eee 


Published 


times a month. 


Daily 


Published thrice 


a month. 


Weekly .. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


“ove 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly coe 


Daily 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


six 


. 
ee 


in 


.. |Noorkhan Amirkhin; Muhammadan ; 50. 


oe 


~ 


eee 


—e vji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania);} 
02 er Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Baniay; 55 
Pirorshah Jehangir Marzb’n, M.A.; Parsi; 38; 


Fulchand wwe ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 2 ; 


OchhavlAl Hargovand4s; Hindu (Visa Lad 
Banisa); 28. 


reeeee 


Ibr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dés Shvimali 
Bania); 26. 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 


Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
man); 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad Patel ; 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Duldbhrim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Bréhman); 46. 


Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P&rsi ; 40. ; 

Motil4l Chhot4lél Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 

Brahman) ; 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 

madan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Harivallabhd4s Praénvallabhdds Pérekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 34. 
Rvstamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... oe. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 oe 


Hindu (Auditeh 


Hir4ldl Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimdli Bania) ; 
28. 

Kesnavlaé) Harivitbald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 44. 

Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; nas 


Parsi ; 52 


Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 


Janakprase#d Laboor#m ; Hindu (KAnyakubja 
Bréhman); 31, 


Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu (North 
Indian Brahwan) ; 55. | 


Sinaksins eile -Basrimara ; sek 


(Devang) ; 40 
= . Ankalgi ; 


Anvdii Gopél Jordépur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 46. : 
A. B. Hoskeri ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 08 


Gurargéo R4ghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
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Weekly... 


LN ae } F 99 eee ee: eee eee 
1 ORE ee 
9 WO] A ryérert .. ... | Dbnlin (West Do. 
he aillies ATe Khéndesh). 
gs oe ‘ 7 ts . 101 q Andit eee see eee Sholépur eee Monthly... 
so a: ‘ Pia Ca ; 
ies ert? * *@ 
fies 2 oe Ei 102 Bakul ose eon se Ratn4yiri. eee Weekly see 
Gere : 3 
pee ah 103 | Bande Métarém ... oes] POONK: cee 3 a ee 
RE 
aye} . . 
Tae 104 Bhala eee eee ee. Do. ete oor Published thrice a 
Pes. ° 
pvcne | month. 
is + I06 | Bhagwa Zenda .. | W4i-(Satara) ...| Monthly... 
PsA s Se 
j r * : 106 Belgaum Samachar ee. Belgaum... ee. Weekly eee 
re “e ‘Ys 
Sa see . . 
tt ‘ : gaum). : 
‘i 108 |Chandrodayit .... «| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do: ... 
a ty oe ae giri). 
a 109 | Chikitesak ..  ... «| Belgaum ve|  DOv. ane 
; * va : 
FS 110 | Deshakélavartam4n ».|Erandol - (East; Do. ... 
ge Kh4ndesh). 
a> : “3 
=o i ’ lil Dharm . eee eee ee Wai (Satara) ~ %@e Do. ee6e 
nie 
ce ] 12 Dharwar Vritt see eee Dherw ar ae Do. eee 
Re : % 
Bie 113 Dinbandhu -¢¥ eee Bombay eee ee Do. ees 
hes , 114 Dnyan Chakshu “eee ee Poona eee eer! Do. 
ae 115 | Dny4n S4var ..... — oe. | Kolhapur rs De ss 
: Beg 116 Hindu Punch ee6 eee Thana ee ¢« Do. eee 
— > 9 
a. 117 | Hindu Vijay’... ..-| Kochara (Ratnd-| Fortnightly: 
‘Sie giri). 
oe 118 | Jagadddarsh oe | Ahmednagar . | Weekly ... 
Ba? 
: ¥ “hs. % 1 19 Jagatsumachar ee ee Thana eee ee Do. coe 
a a ‘ 
tf ‘ 120 _ Kal ee@e ere eer Poona eee ees Do. eee 
4 E . 121 | Kalpataru ae6 ec«é. es," Shol&pur ee Do. eee 
oe : 
yes 122 | Karmanuk om coe] POONA coe - ES ae 
a 4 ie 
are Ete s 4 * 
4 SS : 123 Kesari eee see ee. Do. eed on Do. eee 
ae 124 | Khandesh’ Samfchdr ...| Parola (East |ortnightly. 
Bo gi. 125 | Khd4ndesh Vaibhav -...| Dhulia (West| Weekly ... 
yo 7 Khindesh) . 
| Bees mat ‘ 328 Kumtha Vritt: see eee Kumtha (Ke@na- Do. eee 
ates ra). 
Rea te | 
re rae ; ; ; 
Si Se r ‘ 
tgs 127 | Lokamat. ... at »»-| Vengurla (Ratn&-; Do. se 
eat aah giri). 
; ite: e ce St e 
» 388 | Madhukar vee. so. | Belghurm oe ee | ae 
[0 OS acs | a 
Oop aa aaa 
Beare wie Si, , 
keene + } 
mre amr it a" “3 
Seta. a maa : 4 
ato kh, 
Sue Se Sa aa 
cot ee RR, la a dh < 
tet Pepe ye 
eee ace te. ‘a eR ice Rat =P ae 
of a Betis ee ‘i Py a hae ‘ : Tita 4 nee, " 


ee 


ee* 


Ce. 


Nias Rempeasha Hindu — 


Brahman); 44; 


Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Bréhman); 26. | 

Vaéman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 

' Breéthman); 21. 

Hari Narayan Rahadlkar; Hindu _— 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Hari Dharmaré} Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 31 ... 


Brdhman) ; 32. 
Bh4skar 


Hindu (Karhida Brdhman); $82. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27. 


Hari Bhikdji Samant’; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 44. 


| Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brake 
man); 42. 


Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 34. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 


S. H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $3. 
Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 41. 


Waman Govind Sapkar 5 
Brahman); 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 44. 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwar 
Brahman); 42. 

Anandr@éo Balkrishna MR4ngnekdr; 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 

Kashinath Bahirdy Limaye ; ; Hindu 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


H ind 
(Chit- 


eae 


so 


oy 


(1) Vasudev Ganesh. Deshpande, B.A., 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 3z. 

(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; Hindu 
(Kaéyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 43. 


Govind Naray:n Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 61. 


LL.B.; 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Brahman) ; 41. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
Pandharinath  Baikrishna 


Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brihman); 29, 


Hindu 


Yadav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hinde (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sidras- 
wat) ; 62. 


Ramkrishna GopAl 


Pandit ; 
Brahman); 31. 


Hindu (Gaud 


Janfrdan Nadrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Sé4ras- 


wat Bréhman) ; ; 32. 


” 


Gadigaye H uchaya Vibbuti ; Hindu (Lin ghyat) ; 


Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu. (Chitpawan | 
Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., Li. rade | 
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0 129 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt o | Satdra seo ove} Weekly .. us Pindurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha);; 160 eee 
130 | Mod Vritt wo | Wi Gnthra) .. | Dov me | Difmodar Taxmen Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan| ~ 650 i: 
, aie rahman) ; 29 ! ae 
0: 181'| Mumbai Vaibhav «| Bombay... «| Daily .,, — ...| Keshav Purushottam.Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1500 ee 
| } ! « pdwan Bréhman) ; 88. ‘. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav et | ee. | ade ...| Weekly ,,, ae i Do. do. eee} 2,000 
133 | Muinukshu ve = weet Dow ae wee] «Dow nee ~Ss wee | Lkshuman Raémchandra Pangérkar ; Hindu} 1,000 
0 ; (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman); 36. 
%0 134 | Nagar SamAchfr.., » |Ahmednagar ,.| Do. ,,. .. | Vishwanéth Gangarém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 ) 
- ° ° mali) ; 27. 4 
135 | Ndsik Vritt bes «| Nasik .,.. oe ep ee ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 | ¥ 
0 ; | : Brahman) ; 24. q 
- 136 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~ | Ahmednagar .../, Do.  .... ees|,; Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
3 3 Bréhman) ; 
137 | Paisa Fund =. ~—* «| Bombay... -+|, Monthly ..| Antiji Damodar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha) 1,000 
” 5 hii | Bréhman) ; 40. : 
138 } Pandhari Mitra ... ee | Pandharpur (Sho- Weekly .+ ...| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth} About : 
10 3 lépur).. Brahman) ; 44. | 150 ; 
139 | Parikshak ... ia «| Belgaum * | Do. .... eee) Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 450 
: wat Brahman) ; 34. } 
0: 140 Prabhat... ne --| Dhulia’ — (West-| Monthly ...| Govind Késhindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B. 5) 400 4 
Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 36. i 
0 141 | Prabodh Chandrika -+| Jalgaon § (East] Weekly... _—...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnig; Hindu (Deshasth 200 | 
) Khandesh). Brahman) ; 44. i 
0 142 | Prakésh ... ce eel RE és a ek ae ...| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (ChitpSwan 850: rH 
: | Brahman); 83. i 
UY 143 | Prakdshak oon. -++| Bijapur ilk a ll ...| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 800» i 
: : wan Brahman) ;. 32. | 
0 i44 | Pratod ... oo — -+| Isl4mpur(Satdra).| Do. .... ee. Ganesh Ramchandra Kashdlkar; Hindi (Kar- 350: 4 
; hada Brahman) ; 25. | 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... «| Yeola (N4sik) ..| Do. oes ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; 20 
LO : | about 56 or. 54. | 
146 | Samalochak eee = ee | Hubly (Dharwar) | Monthly wee! Trimbak Gurun4th Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha 106 
| Bréhman); 30. 4 
0) 147 | Satyi Shodhak .. «| Ratndgiri ...| Weekly .... _...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan| 1,000. | 
3 Brdhman) ; 27. | | 
0 148 | Shivaji Vijaya... e+| Sholépar '...| Monthly -».| Madvaléppa Sangéppa Devmale ;; Hindu (Vir 500 | | 
; ' Shaivi Lingayat); 26. « 
0 149 | Sholapur Samachar meen ee .».| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu-(Kamthi); 50... 400 | 
0 150 Shri Saydji Vijay4 ---| Bombay... °...) Do. .... 4. Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);) 5,000 } 
. . 43. a) 
0) 161 |SbriShahu ~§ .c - oo! Satéra re a Ee ae ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdada Brah-| 100 
‘ man) ; 28: \ 
0 152 | Shubh Suchak. ... ee | Satara see eit dee Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan! 150 | 
: Brdhman) ; 63. : i 
0 163 } Sudhakar .. vo ee+| Pen (Kola@ba) «| Do. oe oes! Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 I 
: | wan Brahman) ; oC. a 
40 154 | Sudharak ... vee «| Poona ... set 2 ees .»»| Vintyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 q 
| pawan Brahman); 41. i 
165 |Sumant ... ie -»-| KarAad (Satara)...| Do.  .., «| (1) Mahaddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- m5 ; q 
0 shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P#ndurang Bal- f 
F vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. i 
156 | Swarajya « vee «» | Sholapur — ee ee ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- About 4 
0 ; es kanastha Brahman): 28. 1,40 B 
: 157 | Vidya Vilas ove -s+| Rolhapur --.| Bi-weekly ..._ Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 { 
: : | 4 . Brahman); 24. 
25 158 | Vichdri jue eer} K4rwa4r (KAnara) | Published thrice a} Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim;! About t 
, month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34 . 400 a 
: 
J0 *159 | Vib4ri si al | Bombayeee «| Weekly ... sia a eT Nardyan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu 1,€00 y 
° (Chitapawan Bradhman); 26. i 
0 160 / Vishvavritt eee «| Kolhapur ee-| Monthly... eee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 a 
q | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. % 
0 161 | Vividh Dnyax Vistar ...| Bombay... wal «| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... | BO a 
| (2) Rémbrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (G Gand . 
. Saraswat Brahman). < 
x) 163 | Vrittasar ... oes | Wai (Satara) ..| Weekly... jes Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 5 
i 7 pawan Brahman) ; 06. a 
0 163 | VydpSri we ee ines Poona. ser] Dow ee eus| N&ma DAd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brib-| go o 
| ! man) ; 42. a 
10 164 | Warkari’ ... Lee vee Pandharpuz (Sho-| Fortnightly ie Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hinde (Chitpawan 807 % 
lapur).. Brdhman); 30. , f 
bu SANSKEIT. ) 
165 | Sunritav4adini _... --| Kojhépur. ««:| Weekly ... {Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu) goo, 
| (Deshasth Brvhwan) ; 35. ‘ 
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Shéms-nd-din salad Muhammad; Muham- 


| 
> Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Aneta) : 


Karachi (Sind) ...| D | Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Shikarpur (Sind).| | | Chel4rim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Urpw. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur is Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 54. 

Guru Ghantal Ponch _.. | Syed Muhammad — Husain Shed Yakubali 

Muhammadan ; 50. 

Habib-ul-Akhbér ... | } Munshi Amjad "Baig bin Mirza. Muhammad 

Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 


Jam-i-Jahannuma | Jalgaon Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibnuila; 


Khéndesh), Mubammadan ; 48. 


Sultén-ul- Akhbér | Bombay ss Daily 0 Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh]: 
Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


‘ 
. 


GusaRa'tI aNd HINDI. 


Jain ee | Bombay «+ | Weekly . Bhégubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 
ae . ee (Sh4wak Bania); 386. 
Jain Mitra cco Fortnightly .| Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (J n); 38, 


MaRra’'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


-| Bagalkot {Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 36. 


= 
= 


ell 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. ° 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in arms and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long g (Si or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copieé published of each newspaper and pericdical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week, 
F. No. 74 occasionally contains English articles, 
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| Canin or Mr. area magnificent fight on the eve of the last general 


, -‘eontinuance at the India election against the Tariff reformers showed the stuff 

| Office: : ‘ of which he was made. ‘him is to be discovered 
| ; _*Kaiser--Hind (30), any amount of grit which distinguishes the states- 
19th Apl., Eng. cols.;Sdny_ man who is destined fo lead Parliament. That such 


Vartamdn (36), 13th Apl., 


: ae oe a stalwart, who already led that assembly since 


; the opening of the third session, should be Prime 
) @. ° Minister is, of course, in the fitness of things. ‘he session which will 
re-assemble after the Easter Holidays will indeed be a stormy one. But 
Mr. Asquith, we are confident, will prove a sturdy steersman at the helm and 
bring the Liberal vessel of State toa haven of safety. No Minister, again, 


| has shown greater merit and ability, combined with uncommon good 
) sense, in tackling most successfully large problems affecting the weal of the 
. public than Mr. Lloyd George. We are sure that he will prove an admirable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Winston Churchill is nothing if not 
| masterful and resourceful. Being now admitted to the inner circle, he will 
certainly give a good account of himself every way. We heave a deep sigh 
? of relief at the shunting of that stolid, limpid, invertebrate, and good-for- 
nothing Lord Elgin. The wonder is how Sir Henry ever came to make him 
Colonial Minister after his dismal failure as Viceroy of India. We need 
not refer to the-other shufflings of the Ministerial cards. Nobody was 
) impressed here with that little man of little capacity, Mr. Hobhouse, the 
; President of the Decentralisation Commission. Nobody will be sorry for 
him also. His successor, Mr. Buchanan as Under Secretary of State 
for India, is a competent personage and an old Parliamentarian. He 
, has a capital grasp of Indian finance and was a member of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure in 1897. The coming Budget 
= in the House of Commons will tell us how far he will move out of 
j the stereotyped official rut of the India Office and how far he would 
: stamp his exposition with his own individuality. We shall not therefore 
i prejudge him. As to Mr. John Morley he has now by his own hands sealed 
his fate as a politician and a Minister of State. ‘he acceptance of a 
peerage signifies his political extinction......... . The Anglo-Indian parrots 
i, of the Press have, of course, backed him up. But Indian public opinion 
- is entirely different. That Mr. Morley in his new sphere will be 
- anything more than a refined edition of the ‘sundried bureaucrat’ 
may be taken for granted.” [The Sdn Vartaman writes:—* To convert 
Mr. Morley into Lord -Morley sounds almost blasphemous. The shade 


of the mighty Gladstone must have blushed to see such a disciple of 
his as Morley merging the stamp of nobility,-which Nature conferred 
upon him, into the unmeaning glitter of the Gilded Chamber and buying a 
long handle to his name at the sacrifice of a life’s principles.” | 


2. We have no reason to be grieved at the removal of -Lord Elgin from 

sas the Colonial Office where his weakness prevented him 

Bombay Samachar (62), from checking the overbearing attitude of the 
digas 19) Téth Apl “Sou-  Qolonials towards the Indians in South Africa. We 
fe hope that his successor Lord Crewe, who is a more 
advanced Radical, will show greater vigour. Mr. Morley’s translation to the 
Upper Chamber appears to have been actuated by a desire to allow his consti- 
tuents, to whose interests he could not devote sufficient attention owing to his 
arduous duties at the India Office, the opportunity of. electing another repre- 
sentative, and is indeed laudable. Now that Mr. Morley is free from other duties, 
we hope he will devote his undivided attention to India. Three problems of 
great and farreaching importance, viz., Council Reforms, Decentralisation 
and Factory labour, will shortly .come before him; and we cannot but think 
that he has chosen a wise course in freeing himself from all other pre-occupa- 
tions in order to devote his energies entirely to them. His presence in the 
House of Lords is further necessary in order to check the hostile activities of 
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hat It was a foregone conclusion that the successor of Sir Henry | 
Campbell-Bannerman should be Mr. Asquith. His. 
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“ity | a B ecentts ‘Tada’ : intereste | is 


sman in the Commons of a 
4 on the Welby Commission with 

, ience of. Pisligmentaty affairs. [The 

1 + writes Tbe Geplination offered by the English papers 
ovation to the peerage is really ridiculous. We should like 


¢ good:Mr. Morley has done to India that his retirement. 


mothe india Office should be regarded a calamity to this country.| 


Ox 


Paes! ikea a eH “ The changes i in the Ministry, subsequent to the deplorable resigna- 


JOA tion of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, have 
a Rist Gof sof hie ceo fortunately for this country left the personnel of the 
Rete (11) bth Apl.. India ‘Office intact. The acceptance by Mr. Morley 
ot. of a peerage and his consequent transference to the 

gilded Chamber, has brought about minor alterations which do not count for 
much so long as Mr. Morley. is left at the helm of the Council. The new 
_Premier could not have secured an abler functionary to preside at the India 
Office, so long as the services of the philosopher-statesman were available. 
The great schemes of reforms which are under consideration have been 
inaugurated by Mr. Morley in conjunction with the Viceroy, and cannot be 
relegated to the charge of a less capable or. a less sympathetic statesman, 
without fostering widespread dissatisfaction in this country When 
he took charge of the portfolio of office from his predecessor, he found the 
country in a state of unprecedented commotion and disorder In spite 
of what the Extremists may say to his disfavour, there is a widespread belief, 
which is shared by the educated classes in India, that few statesmen would 
have kept their balance of mind so even under the exceptional circumstances 
in which Mr. Morley has governed India Mr. Morley is determined 
to carry out the great task which he has prescribed for himself; and with that 
object he has even consented to accept a peerage. Exempt from the 
arduous duties which he has to perform in the Lower Chamber as a 
responsible Minister, he would be able to concentrate his time and energy 
on the study of the vast avalanche of documents which pour upon him. 
He has had to choose between retaining his seat in the House of 
Commons and continuing in office as Secretary of State for India; and 
he has manfully decided to retain his office.” [The Oriental Review 
writes :—‘‘ We can now take it for a settled fact that Mr. Morley has accepted 
a peerage ; what may be the reason for such an elevation.is still hard to guess, 
but there can be no doubt that of late the Secretary of State has not been 
enjoying the best of health Mr. Morley had more than once expressed 
his, displeasure at the excessive zeal of his questioners, and he may possibly 
have thought that a®seat in the Second Chamber would come as a happy 
relief from the-trouble. We must also remember that there is hardly any 


man with good debating powers among the supporters of the present Govern- 


ment in the House of Lords, and this may account for his transfer.’’| 


4. It is surprising that Mr. Morley, who poses as a philosopher, should 
so readily accept a peerage. But this need not 
Kesari (123), 14th Apl. give rise to any surprise, for Mr. Morley is not a 

true philosopher. There is more ofselfish statescraft 
than philosophy about him and hence it is natural that he should hanker 
after a peerage. Some say that being unequal to the worry of attending to 
Indian affairs in the House of Commons, he is going to the upper House in 
‘order to enjoy a period ofrest. We, however, fail tosee why Mr. Morley should 
enjoy the emoluments of his present post, but at the same time shirk the 
worry inseparable from the duties imposed by it. 


5. The Vande Mdtaram publishes a translation of an article entitled 
“The new ideal” from the Calcutta Bande Mdataram 


Alleged need of a noble of which the following is the purport :—The need of 


litical ideal for India. 
an de Mdtaram (103), ® great ideal was never more keenly felt than it is in 


12th Apl. India at the present day.......... Nowhere have the 
P rulers reduced their subjects to so complete, wide- 
spread and Abjoct helplessness. ‘When the Mogul ruled, he ruled as an 
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invincible soldier ,and conqueror, and as the lord of the peoples by mnbiiie ; | 


right of his imperial character and warlike strength and skill. He stooped 


to no meanness, hedged himself in with no army of spies, entered into no 


relations with foreign powers, but, magnificent and triumphant, sat on the 
throne of a continent like Indra on his heavenly seat, master of his world 


because there was no one strong enough to dispute his authority over it. He 


trusted his subjects, conferred on them positions of power and responsibility, 


used their brain and arm to preserve his conqtests and by his magnanimity 


and noble self-confidence was able to hold India for over a century until 
Aurangzebe forgot the Kuwladharma of his house and by distrust, tyranny 
and meanness lost for his descendants the splendid heritage of his forefathers. 
The present domination is a rule of shopkeepers who are at the same time 
bureaucrats, a combination of the worst possible qualities for an imperial 
government. The shopkeeper rules by deceit, the bureaucrat by the use 
of red-tape. The shop-keeper by melancholy meanness alienates the 
subject population, the bureaucrat by soulless rigidity deprives the adminis- 
tration of life and human sympathy. The shopkeeper uses his position 
of authority to create a demand for his wares and fleece his subjects, 
the bureaucrat forgets his duty and loses his royal character in his 
mercantile greed......... The liberal principles. of English rule have 
been chanted as a sort of magic mantra to hypnotise the nation into 
willing subjection, not used as living principles of government. What 
have been the real sources of bureaucratic strength? An Arms Act, a 
corrupt and oppressive Police, an army of spies, a mercenary Military 
force officered by Englishmen, a people emasculated, kept ignorant, out 
of touch with the world’s life, poor, intimidated, abjectly under the 
thumb of the Police constable or the provincial :prefect.. Such rule can- 
not endure. It violates the law of God and offends the reason of man; 
it is as unprofitable as it is selfish and heartless. ‘T'he nation which 
has passed through a century of such misgovernment must necessarily have 
degenerated. The bureaucracy has taken care to destroy every centre 
of strength not subservient to itself. A nation politically disorganised, 
morally corrupted, intellectually pauperised, physically broken and stunted 
is the result of. a hundred years of British rule. The condition of the 
people is the one answer to all the songs of praise which the bureau- 
crats sing of their rule, which the people of England chorus with such 
smug self-satisfaction and which even foreign peoples echo with notés 
of admiration and praise.. But for us, the people who have been the 
victims of the miserable misuse which the bureaucrats have made of the 
noblest opportunity God ever gave toa nation, the song has no longer 
any.charm : the mantra has lost its hypnotic force, the spell has ceased to 
work. While we could, we deceived ourselves, but we can deceive our- 
selves no longer............. What strength will help India to shake off 
the weaknesses which have crowded in on her? How will she raise herself 
from the dust whom a thousand shackles bind down? Only the strength of a 


superhuman ideal, only the gigantic force of a superhuman will, only the 


vehemence of an effort which transcends all that man has done and 
approaches divinity. Where will she find that strength, that force, that 
vehemence ? In herself........ .. She has a secret store of will-power which 
no other nation possesses. ‘ All she needs is an ideal which will induce her 
to make the effort. That ideal is now being preached by Srijut Bepin 
Chandra Pal in every speech he delivers........ The ideal is that of humanity 
in God, of God in humanity, the ancient ideal of the sanatana dharma, but 
applied, as it has never been applied before, to the problem of politics and 


the work of national revival. To realise that ideal, to impart it to the world, 
is the mission of India. | 


6. The following is the substance of some verses contributed to the 
| | Vikart by one Narayan Ramchandra Patankar of 
Mazzini's appeal tohis Réjdpur, and purporting to embody Mazzini’s 


countrymen to die for ¢yhortations to the Italians:—Awake, you fools! 
their country. 


‘ndri (159), 13th Apl, Why are you sleeping? Open your eyes for a mo- 
renee eres pment and see who is sitting on your chests. Is not 
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fag: dich: P pedwaatton * Take courage. 
- Howocan you calmly witness her persecu- 
|, who gives you nourishment, has fainted. How can 
6 forgetful of soap a Fie upon you, you brutes! You are a disgrace 
ca = thers, who won renown by their prowess. A cruel ruler is govern- 
~~ “ng you. Why ‘do you submit to his authority? Why did you lose your 
iam te ndep yendence ? ‘How is it that you do not chafe under restraint? When 
: _ i at Got creates the universe, he created all persons free. When freedom which 
: is man’s birth-right is lost, how can you ‘remain quiet? You should die on 
the battlefield for the sake of independence. 


ete eo 7. The new Chaitri year has set in, but the condition of the country 
bee remains unchanged. The old year has passed away, 
oO rig th India’s ‘prayer to God having drained the country of crores of rupees, and 
es te ae wih 4 70 added one more to the list of past years of slavery 
ee 11th Apl. warajyya (), and dependence. ‘The year that passes without 
es bringing us nearer to swardjya cannot be considered 
. auspicious. Every year, India observes the recurring festivals without feeling 
the joy appropriate to the occasion; and this is but natural, sinceno nation can 
es feel any joy without swardjya. The festivals are observed as so many mockeries ; 
B. . the Dussera is observed without unfurling any banner of victory. When will 
mer : God take pity on India? Has not the cup of the iniquities of this 
. % despotic and unrighteous Empire been filled? India depends, O God!, solely 
aa upon Thee, for Thou hast always come down upon earth to save her. The 
ae circumstances of the present day are propitious, for while the former rulers 
ea firmly clung to India, the English are ready toleave the country. As they say, 
a the government of the country is thrust upon them owing to internal feuds and 
mal-administration. It is their duty to protect those who seek their protec- 
tion and so they cannot leave the country. They swear that they are here 
solely for India’s good, and the moment she is able totake care of herself, they 
are ready to depart. When such generous and gentle rulers are swaying our 
destinies, it is strange, O God!, that Thou dost not grant us independence. 
Surely, if Thou couldst drive out the demons, the Yavanas and the Muham- 
ae madans, Thou canst not feel any difficulty in conferring upon us the boon of 
i swardjya. The English are ready to return us our own, and we are hankering 
oe 8, after swardjya. Only Thy fiat is wanting to fulfil this desire, and we implore 
ae Thee to grantour prayers. Every Indian is now fervently praying to Thee for 
swardjya. Up to this time, Thy method has been to grant it only after blood- 
oo. . shed, but this has exposed Thee to the charge of heartlessness. Free Thy- 
le self from this charge and grant us swardjya peacefully. ' 


oe | 8: In olden times, Indian industries were’ in a most flourishing con- 
Ein dition ; and the Indians had not only not to depend 
2 3 Alleged selfish motives upon other countries for the necessaries of life, but 
of Englishmen in appoint- were also able to export large quantities of goods 
-ing the Indian Factory Pee Pee re This ° eee 
7 Thies Cosninaienion o foreign lands. is ‘export. trade annually 
Hind Swardjya (70), brought into ‘the country crores of rupees. 
11th Apl. Allured by these high profits of trade, the 
English first established their factories at Surat 
and Calcutta. They next formed alliances with Indian princes and spoilt 
them.by wine and women. When the princes were reduced to a state of 
indebtedness the English advanced them loans at usurious rates of interest like 
the present-day Marwaris and gradually took possession of the villages 
a belonging to the princes, became masters of their armed forces and, in fact, 
. reduced them to a state of tutelage. The English also practised oppression 
ae in various ways upon the artisan classes, cutting off their hands and fingers 
a iy with a view to disable them for their avocations and to bring about 
is *° ‘the ruin of Indian industries. It was thus that the tyrannical “ robbers” 
— of those times crippled our industries and reduced us to destitution. Not 
satisfied with this, they have recently formed a plan for ruining our ‘present 
mill industry, When our patri of exposed their past tricks and exhorted 
the ied to boycott the accursed English articles, British trade with India 


; 


.but a tame description. They are actually exasperated.......... After the 
above was written comes the news that His Excellency the Viceroy has 
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was reduced by one-third and British ‘jealousy was aroused afresh.  Uouler 
the pretext of showing pity for the over-worked mill-hands, the British 
have appointed a Factory Commission ; but really speaking cruelty and not 
pity is the motive which actuated them in this. matter. But they should 
know that there is a limit to oppression and that if this limit be transgressed 
they will have to pack off from India. The limit of oppression has now been 
reached in India. If any law is enacted for ruining the mill industry, the mill- 
owners should not obey it. We shall see then =a) Englishmen do. We must 
be ready to face the situation boldly and not show our backs by retreating. 


9. “There is, absolutely no improvement in the telegraph muddle. 


At all the chief stations attempts are being made 


1 — troubles in to ‘show a ‘clean slate,’ but the attempt is 
nala. 


Sénj Vartamdn (36) nothing but ludicrous. For instance, sub-offices 
16th Apl Eng. cols. ’ are closed and men are being drafted post-haste 

i from the mofussil. This, however, is only a 
temporary stop-gap arrangement. The battallion of mofussil‘signallers may 
be able to partially relieve the strain here, but, pray, what about the mofussil 
stations from which these men have been imported? Do the authorities 
mean to say that people in the mofussil shbuld revert to the pre-telegraph 
REO Vsssicess. That the unreasonable haste with which the new system 
has been rammed down the throats of the men is responsible for the present 
impasse no sane man will deny. SBut it appears that even the minute of some 
of the new innovations are idiotic.......... How is the present tug-of-war to 
end? Itis hard to say. ‘The strikers are sure that they will ultimately win. 
The authorities are equally confident that a few days will see the end of their 
troubles. But what about, the general public, the commercial world in 
particular? ‘To say that they have got disgusted with the whole thing is 


accepted the suggestion of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and consented 
to appoint a ° Committee of Observation’ to watch the actual working of the 
new system. Government expressly say that this Committee is not to be 


understood in the light of a Conciliation Board, although it will include a 


certain number of representatives of the Telegraph staff. This hint is almost 
sratuitous. As far as it goes, Government's decision to appoint such an 
Observation Committee is certainly a step in the right direction. But even 


that does not carry us very far. Whatis the Committee to ‘ observe’ when 
the majority of the men are still holding out?” 


10. “The contretemps raised by the strike of telegraphic signallers in 


India has been attendéd with such serious incon- 
A sttast Gojtar (39) , 9th venience to the public as to lead to a withdrawal of 
pl., Eng. cols.; Indian 

Spectator (5), 18th Apl. much of the sympathy that was felt for them at an 
early stage of the strike. ‘The telegraph service in 

this country has not kept pace with the times and is tardy beyond improvement 
under the existing system. ‘The departmental heads have, therefore, applied 
themselves to renovate what has been found on experience to be a cumbrous 
and antiquated method of despatching work. The operatives, on the other 
hand, are averse to the introduction of changes and are bent upon -having 
things all their own way. The newsystem provides for a more up-to- date 
method of transacting business, and ensures prompt and speedy delivery of 


messages tc the public. Like all modifications which aim at substituting 


efficiency and vigilance where sloth and negligence prevailed, the new 
regulations carry with them a corresponding increase of responsibilities in the 
workmen, which the telegraph operatives resent. Itis not only- with regard 
to their salary that the strikers claim more generous treatment, but they ‘also 
protest against increased hours and excess of work. Against this we have 


the axplanation of the authorities which evidences that far from imposing any: 


burden, the new arrangement reduces the time of attendance by six hours per 
week and does away with the system of night duty. The operatives 
can certainly tell better where the shoe pinches, and their grievances, properly 
and reasonably put, would not be totally disregarded. ‘They were, however, 
ill-advised in betaking themselves to coercive measures which are likely to 
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» maintained even ena it may 
ry inconvenience. iy + pab ic......... The-demand of the 
ve the dismiss _ servants _Ye-instated cannot be: entertained 
“the ‘authorities " witl out loss of prestige, and a concession in this 
-. Matter “would be “subv versive of all discipline. However, the men 
oe Ce a wae e wi ith k achiaeal can. be restored to their places on their tender- - : 
> ing sufficient apology to their respective heads, and such a procedure 
welcome vid media to both parties. -In the meantime, it may 
be: hope “that ‘the grievances of the strikers in the matter of pay and 
yours of work will be properly inquired into and remedied where possible.” 
[The Indian Spectator writes :— While we hold it would have been prudent 
OS ae ee or the Director-General of Telegraphs to have consulted the employés of the 
Been > Department beforehand, especially because they have a _ well-organised 
= -—-—~—~—:s Fepresentative association of their own, we do not for a moment justify the 
“ae strike, The strikers of tho Telegraph Department would not have suffered 
ee much if they had worked under the new system, even assuming that some of | 
ane its features were not quite acceptable to them. By striking work, they 
have caused an enormous ainount of loss and inconvenience to the 
Rees, public. They have taken a low and mercenary view of their duties, and 
See failed to realise the responsibilities of the Department which engaged their 
eras services. They might or might not have hada just cause in their dispute 
=. with the head of the Department. But the injury they have inflicted so 
light-heartedly upon the public shows that they have an imperfect and unsound 
notion of their responsibilities.’’] 
11. ‘‘ The commendable desire of the Government of India to reform 
. eet the Telegraph Department and to bring it to a 
1h ‘Api > eee ‘san high pitch of efficiency has not only been 
14th Apl. not fulfilled but has resulted, through the 
incompetence and want of knowledge of 
local conditions.on the part of the expert called out from England, 
in the disastrous -embroglio which is causing such heavy losses to the 
a commercial community and the public generally. Mr. Newlands is reported 
me . to have had considerable experience in England and to have risen from 
“at almost the lowest rung of the ladder in the Telegraph Department to one of 
ee the highest posts in it. But this does not constitute any qualification for 
ae ' his posing as an expert in the same department in India, without any 
es : experience of local conditions. ‘These conditions are pectiliar, and. 
e it is always mischievous to introduce here anything without taking proper 
| account of them.......... Commerce is the greatest sufferer from this strike. 
a The Bengal Chamber has. sent a very dignified and strong protest 
against the continuance of the new-fangled reforms. We are sorry to see 
that the Bombay Chamber of.Commerce has bowed the knee to the powers- 
that-be and has forwarded a telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy approv- 
ing of the so-called reforms. We cannot conceive of any body, calling itself 
representative of commerce, sending such a telegram directly controverting 
the opinions of the commercial community on the pressing question of the 
day and ignoring altogether the demands of publi¢ opinion. In the discussion 
Bec of this question one thing is painfully brought out, viz., the highest official 
oBs . , of the-State whose duty it. is to look to the settling of these troubles is 
ae engaged in a shooting excursion. ‘Max’ observes in Capital with 
ee, reference to this: ‘Trade and commerce everywhere throughout India is in 
ae a state of paralysis, and our happy-go-lucky Viceroy is away.enjoying himself 
in shooting tigers, apparently not caring a tuppenny dam whether the 
commerce of India goes to the devil or not.’” [The Kesari writes :—The 
signallers who have gone on strike are mostly Kuropeans and Kurasians. But 
they have our sympathy all the same in their grievances against the higher 
authorities of the Telegraph Department. It is a little curious, however, 
~ that strikes undertaken by white employés are always successful, while those 
Oe oe organised. by native subordinates fall through. What can a the reason for 
gee = different results in the two cases ?] 
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- 12. Referring to the question of erecting bungalows on the Sametshikhar 
we Hill in Eastern Bengal, the Hind Swardjya writes :— 
Protest against the al- The Muhammadans. ruled India for nearly a 
leged desecration of the thousand years, but duringall that time they never 
‘Sametshikhar Hill im thought of desecrating the sacred Hill of the Jains. 
are Henge It is only Englishmen, who pretend to be justice- 
ae =f) Swardjya (70), . on 7 
Lith Apl.; Gurjar Gar- loving while they are really oppressive, that are 
jana (68), 15th Apl. ready to perpetrate black deeds quite unbecoming a 
_ “white” people. They think that the climate of no 
other place in India is so salubrious as that of the-Sametshikhar Hill, and are 
bent upon enjoying a brief annual sojourn on its top. They have entirely 
forgotten the solemn pledges contained in the famous Proclamation. They 
do not scruple to practise oppression on the Jains, who are a thoroughly docile 
community. Had either the Mahrattas or the Mussalmans been concerned 
in the matter, our rulers would have found it impossible to act high-handedly 
towards them. As the Jains are being oppressed, .we would advise them to 
retaliate by selling off all Government paper in their possession and to utilise 
the proceeds in starting new industries in the country. Unless the Jains show 
a bold front in the matter, their sacred Hill will not escape desecration. 
Incidents like these afford aconclusive proof that the British afte the most 
tyrannical rulers on earth. [The Gurjar Garjana reproduces “this article in 
its issue of 15th April.| . 


13. Ithas been suggested that Indian temperance agitators should imitate 
their brethren in England in organising counter- 
Temperance ‘crusade attractions for the frequenters of liquor-shops. The 


at Poona. suggestion is, however, based on a false comparison. 
,_Kesart (123), 14th Apl.; The drink habit is deep-rooted in the West and 
Kal (120), iith Ap’; therefore needs ttle treat ti A harsh 
Dharwar Vritta (112), ee see |B cae 
16th Apl.; Bhdla (104), . measures directed against it are sure to give rise to 
11thApl. ; Dnydn Prakash public trouble. But the case is ‘quite different in 
(41), 11th and 15th Apl. this country, where the'drink scourge is a com- 
paratively new feature and affects only a minority 
of the community. The temperance work here, moreover, has the full 
sanction of the two predominant religions of the country, viz., Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism. In other countries, matters disapproved by a majority 
of the people are prohibited by law; but just the opposite policy has been 
followed by our Government respecting liquor-shops. The duty of getting these 
shops closed, therefore, lies with the people, and Government, w#o have openly 
declared that they care more for the morals of the people than for revenue, cannot, 
therefore, legitimately come inthe way of our crusade. Nay, we may reasonably 
expect His Excellency the Governor in Council to put a stop to the antics that are 
being indulged in by the Poona Police and Magistracy against our volunteers. 
Given a few more Magistrates of the type of Mr. Anderson, and the fabric of 
the British Empire is sure to collapsein no time. The attitude of the Police in 
Poona has so far been correct, but being bound to obey the behests of the 
higher authorities they are of late putting the volunteers to a good deal of - 
annoyance. Really speaking, Government oughtto have assisted the latter in 
their work, but they are moving in quite .the opposite direction. How well 
would it have been if the authorities had shown more solicitude to provide the 
people with food than with liquor! But, under the pretext of defending the 
people’s alleged right to drink anything they like, they are convicting the 
temperance volunteers. and meting out to-them sentences as harsh as those 
awarded to drunken rowdies !’ A curse on this policy which has been responsible 
for the spread of the demon of drink in this country! We, therefore, request 
Government not to mind the loss of Abkdéri revenue, but to assist in the 
noble work that the volunteers are doing. We boldly declare that those who 
oppose the temperance movement will never prosper. The authorities may 
succeed in their high-handedness for a few days, but in the end truth and 
morality will triumph. We trust that this appeal of ours will bear good fruit. 
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Ate ‘protecting the rs, Jt rouses one’s indignation to see the 
ee a e8 convicting weers instead: of applauding them for the valuable 
service they ar doing to the community. The Mamlatdar of Lonavla (Poana) 
has issned der prohibiting picketive near liquor shops on the 
~_. . ground that annoyance is thereby caused to persons lawfully resorting to them. 
-* . Only under British Government can drinking be called a right and moral 
“persuasion to-abstain from drink stigmatised as an offence. Government should 
ae always be on the side of virtue. It is our misfortune that they do not see 


s fit to assist the temperance movement, The Dhdrwdr Vritta makes similar 
ee comments. The Bhdla remarks that the British Government is as much 
- « to be condemned for its Abkari policy as the father who induced his daughter 


ae br to become a prostitute in ordér to increase his income. A correspondent of 
as the Dnydn Prakdsh allegés that no house for the location of a liquor shop 
a having. been found at Vadgiam Nimbalkar (Poona) owing to the activity of the 
ae temperance volunteers, the Taluka authorities have been threatening the leading 
my ‘inhabitants of the place that they would be held responsible if they failed to 
a secure a housa for the purpose. Another correspondent of the same paper 


reports a meeting at Baramati (Poona) in a temple where oaths not to touch 
liquor were taken by those assembled. | 


, . 14, “In spite of the punishments inflicted, the Temperance workers 

x in Poona have clearly obtained a moral victory. 
4 fh | ‘Indu Prakdsh (43), 17th os is . holy a ore ~~ * v0 pate 
' Apl., Eng. cols. at may have impelled some sections of its workers 


and whatever objections may be raised against some 
o of the methods adopted. And one most gratifying 
a feature of this sudden uprise of patriotic zeal in the cause of temperance at 
E Poona would seem to be that all parties and men of all religions are working 
} in complete harmony and unison. Ordinarily speaking, picketing is not a 
at pleasant ‘method and people may, on the ground of undue interference 


: with personal liberty, object to being watched and observed and subjected to 
i ' unsolicited sermonizings....... But shortof actual threat or violence, every one 
a may well claim, in the name of God and morality, perfect freedom to resort to 
ear... every conceivable means for reclaiming his fellow-beings from vice.......... 


We hope thag the zeal being shown just now will not flag and that the 
movement will succeed.”’ 


15. The temperance movement in Poona is progressing well. The Tem- 

perance Association has made rules for the guidance 

Kesari (123), 14th Apl. of volunteers, and correspondence and interviews in 

connection with the movement have taken place bet- 

ween the Association and the Government officials. Mr. Tilak saw the Collector 

on Monday and a deputation of the Association also waited upon that officer, at 

whose suggestion some changes were made in the rules for the guidance of 

the volunteers. ‘The Collector came once or twice to see how the movement 

was being carried on. The Police continue to act high-handedly, but it is 

‘difficult to say exactly how far they are instigated or encouraged in this by their 

superiors. The prosecutions against the volunteers are still going on. The 

Magistrate observed in the course of one of these that it was lawful to dissuade 

Pe people from drinking liquor, but that asthe law was very vague on the 

ae subject, the volunteers must be very circumspect. ‘Temperance meetings of the 

: gap different castes and classes are being held. Two such meetings of Muham- 

madans were held, one in the Cantonment and the other in the Bhavani Peth, 

Ber i, and were addressed by the local Maulavis and Mr. Tilak. Meetings of Hindus 

ee were also held in the Budhwar and the Kasba Peths and at other places in the 
>. . town in furtherance of the objects of the Association. 
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16. | “We were tho first to publish the news that His Excellency Sir 
” C 


George Clarke had invited the heads of the leading 


fed iy yo eso by HE. communities of the city to discuss plang for inaugu- 
Sir George Clarke. | rating a Famine Fund in the Presidency. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), leaders waited upon His Excellency last evening, 
15th Apl., Eng. cols., the whole situation was discussed and a representa- 
Oriental Review (11), 15th tive Committee has been appointed to collect funds. 
Apl. It was found impracticable to call a public meeting 
as the season is on’thé wane, and the annual migration has already com- 
-menced. But we are confident that even in spite of a public meéting not 
being held, the people of Bombay will give a magnificent response to His 
Excellency’s appeal, a response worthy of the past reputation of this city.. At 
the meeting held yesterday at Government House, nearly ten thousand rupees 
were subscribed on the spot........... And in this connection we would be 
grievously failing in our duty if we do not humbly pay our tribute of gratitude 
to His Excellency Sir George Clarke for the keen solicitude that he has dis- 
played towards those thousands of our countrymen who are starving in Northern 
India.” [The Oriental Review writes :—‘ A famine fund is opened at almost 
all the chief places of India to counteract the disastrous effects of the famine of 
this year. Bombay was lagging behind. It seems that this deficiency is 
made up now through the sympathetic zeal of His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke, and we may well hope that under such sympathetic patronage Bombay 
will make up by the largeness of its contribution for the tardiness in starting 
the fund. A private informal meeting was called by His Excellency yesterday 
for this purpose. Bombay’s charity is well-known and the wealthy of this 


city will have to unloosen their purse strings to relieve the sufferings of 
starving humanity.”’| 


17. Aninformal meeting of the public leaders of Bombay was recently 
Pon wey ee es held at Government House to consider the question of 
17th ref -  Akhbdr-e. %2'8ing a Famine Fund in the Presidency, and it was 
Isldm (59), 17th Apl. resolved not to convene a public meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay to discuss the subject, as the 
effects of famine are not so severely felt in Western India. The resolution 
smacks of narrow-mindedness. In the case of such visitations as famine, not 
only the whole country, but also the Empire must count as one entity as the. 
prosperity of the different constituents thereof are closely interdependent. As 
a leading industrial centre, the city of Bombay is vitally interested in the 
prosperity of the other provinces and is morally bound to extend a helping 
hand to those parts which are afflicted by famine. A public meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay to organise private relief to the famine-stricken would, 
therefore, have been most appropriate at the present juncture. We would 
at least suggest that His Excellency should address an appeal to the public 
for lending their help to the movement. Such an appeal is sure to evoke a 
generous response. [The Akhbdr-e-I[slam, on the other hand, approves of 
the plan of raising funds through a private committee instead of convening 
a public meeting. | 


"18. “If His Excellency Sir George Clarke has so far distinguished 
himself by his sympathy and good-will, evidence is 
Protest against the not wanting to show that he has a strong mind and 
migrations of the Bombay will of his own. It was a rare experience to find a 
eget cam — ery oi Governor working away at the Secretariat even in 
iol Ene pe °), the first week of April. If the present climatic con- 
eee ditions continue, we do not know if His Excellency 
will persist in his resolve to spend this month in Bombay. But the departure 
that he has already made from the long established practice of his predeces- 
sors and their official colleagues itself proves that Sir George Clarke has ways 
of his own and has the requisite will and courage to adhere to’ his resolves. 
The migrations of the Government to Mahableshwar entailing prolonged 
absence from Bombay are not only unduly expensive but productive @f great 
inconvenience and delay in the transaction of public business......... Such 
an irresponsible method of administration would not be tolerated even for a 
single day in England or in any other Western country.” 
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hi rae lecid at ¥0 stake ln hand sha sghouie” 
rove! em ant ot 3 fae tive ae eon 
holé 1 public approv ere 
Nett Fort’ "which are so in- 
itary the dnever be prudent to improve the 
the in neighbouring ‘teouk without first wiping away these 
in Nort Feet plague spots. Both the Health Officer and the 
j/ ~ Municipal Commissioner have repeatedly urged the 
yy San r (62), improvement of these hot-beds of disease; but the 
more ambitious schemes which the Trust was 
80 long engaged in, prevented that body from . 
iving any attention to the suggestion of the civic 
authorities. The consequence is that in spite of 
the outlay of lakhs and lakhs of rupees upon costly 
ag ay the a Oty Trust there has been no substantial diminution in the 
plague mortality of the city ; nor can its general sanitary condition be said to 
have appreciably improved..' A list ofthese pestiferous slums was drawnup by 
Mr. Harvey, late Municipal. Commissioner, and the City Trust have resolved 
to proceed upon the basis. of that list. It is a pity that the Honaurable 
Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who represents the Corporation on the Trust Board, 
was opposed to the scheme for the improvement of North Fort being taken in 
hand by the Trust. He argued that the death-rate in North Fort compared 
favourably with that of other parts of the city and that these latter, therefore, 
must be dealt with first. But one reason for the lower death-rate in North 
Fort is that a considerable area of it is taken up by public offices, which are 
closed at night and that the people inhabiting other parts of it have a better 
knowledge of hygiene. To our mind, the chief point to which the attention 
of the City Trust should be directed is that instead of spending their resources 
on costly and ambitious schemes, they should take in hand modest 
projects involving the improvement of the insanitary areas in the city, where 
the death-rate is highest. Coming to the particulars of the scheme, we 
fail to see any. necessity for the proposed new road running from East to West, 
which will ne doubt add to the attractions of the city, but will necessarily 
retard the improvement of the slums on account of the heaviness of its cost. 


[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, the Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Rdst Goftdr write 
approvingly of the scheme.| 


20. “Those who have advised the local Government to abandon the 
scheme of reclaiming Back Bay for the present, and 
: . to accommodate the wealthy classesin Mahim Woods, 
morial on Mahim Woods seem to have counted without their hosts. The 
improvement scheme. eee pene q Fr ¢ Méh; 
Indian Spectator (5), 1and-owners, residents and rate-payers of Mahim 
18th Apl. Woods are rather late in raising their voice of 
protest, but they do not seem to be in a mood to wel- 
come the rich mansion-builders among them. If the improvement of Mahim 
Woods means the destruction of a million palm-trees and the causing of injury 
and inconvenience by dislodgment or otherwise to the extent of a lakh and a 
half of poor people, as calculated by the authors of a memorial submitted to 
Government, one would think twice before advocating such improvement.......... 
Yet itis doubtful whether the Govenment contemplated the destruction of a 
valuable source of wealth on so large a scale, as is calculated by the Mahim 
memorialists, when it invited public opinion on the desirability of making the 
Woods available to the wealthy for residential purposes. The memorialists 
do not seem desirous of driving the wealthy from their sylvan retreats to. the 
dark blue waters of Back Bay. They merely point out that in the suburbs 
of Bombay there is any amount of room for the rich to build their villas— 
from Matunga to Mulund on the G.I. P. Railway line,.and from Bandra to 
Borivli on the B. B. & C. 1. Railway line—and that the city of Bombay 
should be more properly reserved for the poor and the middle classes. That 
contention is, we think, and we have said so ere now, quite fair. The poor 
and thé middle classes should be as near as possible to their places of 
employment, while the richer classes should move away from the dust and 


Comments on the me- 


din of crowded localities. Will these migrate, or will they compete with 
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/ 24. A correspondent writes to the Mahrétta : -—“The Nira Canal is’ one 
of the seven a works in the ‘Poona District. 

Alleged illegality ofthe It was originally a ective work, but of late it has . 
takavi loans advaneed by heen called and_is iu used as a productive work. 


the Bombay Government 
to sugar-cane growers on During the last ten years, about six thousand acres 


the Nira Canal (Poona). f SuUgar-cane on ‘an average have been annually — “ 
Mahrdtta (9), 12th grownonthe Canal. The sugar-cane crop is itself a | 
Apl. paying crop when economically managed, and for 
some years during the above term of ten years 

jaggery brought good profits to the sugar-cane growers. The Government 
officers knew this and thought of taking some part at least of the sugar-cane 
industry in their own hands. Accordingly, Government resolved to advance 
loans to the sugar-cane planters, and as an experiment they have up to now 
advanced more than a lakh of rupees, and an equal amount will be advanced 
during this season of sugar-cane plantation. The loans advanced under this 
scheme purport to be advanced unde#the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, No. XII 
of 1884. The object of this Act, as appears from section 4, is to 1 
relieve distress, to give help for the purchase of seed or cattle or for any it! 
other purpose connected with agriculture. The advances made under i 
the present scheme are not made to relieve distress, nor for purchase of seed 
or cattle. ‘They are made for the purpose of sowing, manuring, rearing, &c. ) 
of sugar-cane, and for paying water taxes, and we have got to see if these 
objects fall within the expression ‘any other purpose connected with A 
agriculture. I remember to have read in the printed address of the \ 
Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie to the Agricultural Conference of last year held | 1} 
in Ahmedabad, that Government were going to start this experimental scheme | 
for the small profit of 3 per cent. interest. If that be the real object, | 
then an Act which was intended for giving small help to the distressed | 
acriculturists ought never to have been utilised by Government for doing | 
business in competition with indigenous capitalists. For, doing business | 
like ordinary traders is no function of any Government. According to 
this view of the case the advances made have no legal basis. There is yet 
another view of the matter. Supposing we give Government credit for intend- 
ing to do the business at par, even then the advances are not legal and for this 
reason. Whenever the word ‘other’ follows the enumeration of several 
things, acts or objects, itis invariably interpreted to mean and include only 
such things, acts or objects as are of a nature akin to those that have preceded 
the word ‘other’ itself........ The first object in section 4 of the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act, viz., ‘relief of the distress’ will give some indication of the object 
of the Act itself. The objectis to give gratuitous relief to agriculturists in times 
of distress and to give small loans to enable them to purchase cattle and seed 
wherewith to sow their lands which otherwise would have remained fallow for 
want of means, even though there was sufficient rain. I may tell your readers 
that loans under this Act are never as a rule made until the beginning of the 
rainy season.’ 
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22. When sugar-cane cultivation was stopped some years back round | , 
about Poona, it was. believed that fruit and | 4 

Alleged loss to the flower gardens were not to be interfered with, a 
owners of fruit and flower. but were to continue to be irrigated from the Kharak- | 
gardens in the vicinity of wWasla Lake. Wnder this belief valuable fruit 


papi ae the Khovak. and other crops requiring much: labour and | 


: wasla Lake, expenditure were planted in the sugar-cane and 4 
Vydpdri (163), 12th Apl. ‘other lands in the hope of securing a good return in | 4 

the future. But consternation now prevails amongst +? a 

the owners of these crops as the supply of water from the Lake has been suddenly : /* 
stopped and they are confronted with the prospect of the utter destruction of the oe 


costly crops so carefully reared by them. We think that the ‘amount of . a 
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The. matter is now in the hands of a 
oT dg sean District Conference, and we trust that its 
@ crowne with success. R 
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Be es: “8 of . A by edptn from Khari (Thana) writes to the Sdnj Vatta- 
a a a nes. - mdn:—Much annoyance is caused to the inhabitants 
of this village by the presence of Pathans in their 
midst. Tlhey are a source of trouble particularly 
to the women ,and children going to work in 
the fields. On. 9th March, several Pathans 
kidnapped a- boy, who was playing on the road during the 
Holt festival. A number of villagers, who went to the boy’s rescue, 
had a regular scuffle with the Pathans and sustained personal injuries. 
The Pathans, however, made good their escape before the Police arrived on 
the scene. It is strange that the Police, instead of doing anything to help 
the injured, remained inert and paid no eed to the complaint of the villagers. 
I hearthat the matter has been brought % the notice of the Mamlatdar and the 
District Magistrate. It is nearly a month and a half since the above incident 
occurred, and yet the Police have not completed their investigation. The 
complainants, being poor labourers, are put to a good deal of inconvenience in 
having to attend at the Police station frequently. 
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24. A-report has reached us of a highway robbery on the Belgaum- 


Reports of highway 
robberies in Belgaum 
District. | 

Chikitsak (109), 15th 
Apl. 


Vengurla road between the villagesof Bachi and 
Kudramani. The occupants of “about a dozen 
bullock carts having been threatened with viclence 
had to give up all their belongings worth about 
Rs. 400. A similar report comes from Karva where 


| the Mamiatdar and some merchants kad gone to 
attend an auction sale. ‘T'he Mamlatdar’s carriage was allowed to pass un- 
molested, but most of the other carts were looted. These robberies have 
struck terror into the hearts of the rayats; and we hope Government will 
take steps to punish the miscreants who are reported’to be about 25 in 


number. 


25. Last week a serious riot took place at Gadag. 


Reported collision’ bet- 
ween the Police and the 
people at Gadag (Dhar- 
war). 

Karnatak Vritta (95), 
14th Apl. 


A Maratha passing 
by the Police station was severely belaboured by the 
Police and left there in aninsensible condition. Life 
was at first declared to be extinct, but after some time 
the man regained his consciousness, and the news 
having spread like wild-fire in the town, a large and 
angry crowd numbering over a thousand and armed 
with sticks gathered together near the place. The 


first Police constable they came across, as well as the Fouzdar, was severely 
beaten, whereupon the . Mamlatdar sent for the Police and proceeded to 
disperse the crowd, but in doing so received a wound.in his leg. Before, 
however, he ordered the Police to fire on the mob, it quietly dispersed and 
thereby much needless blood-shed was avoided. 


26. We learn that Mr. Bendigiri, the local Range Forest Officer, 


Disapproval of the pro- 
motion given to Mr. Ben- 
digiri, Range Forest 
Officer, Pen (Kolaba). 

Sudhakar (153), lith 
Apl. 


against whom so many complaints have been made 
in these golumns and elsewhere, has been transferred 
to Nagothna on promotion without any inquiry being 
made into his conduct. Weare also in possession 
of several other facts which can be proved against 
Mr. Bendigiri, but we are averse to give publicity 
to them because we now see that it will practically 


be useless to do.so. Mr. Bendigiri’s career can, however, serve as a good 
model to- his successor, who will realise that to harass the ‘rayats constitutes 
the royal road to promotion, , 
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27. The late editor of thia paper, Lg Chhaganial fatethal Thanayale, 
bs . will be released from jail on the 18th instant, after 
a Gouber 3 be present having served his term of imprisonment Pp year. 
near the Byculla Jail to He is a patriotic.person, who faced imprisonment for 
welcome Mr. Chhaganlal his country and fell a victim to the arbitrary law of 
Lallubhai Thanawala, late sedition. After his release, he will be free once more Pe 
editor of the Hind Sward- to devote himself. to~ the service of his motherland... om 
bt gg oe, vege We request all leading gentlemen of the City: to be ey 
Lith Apl. a present outside the jail'on the 18th to welcome Mr. et 
Thanawala. It is our duty to demonstrate to our : i 
high-handed rulers that the laws passed by them are tyrannical and that the 4 | 
Indians entertain a feeling of veneration for those who fall victims to 
them. | ) 


28. “The great and loudly trumpeted Jamrao Canal threatens 

to be a failure. Already there have been 

Complaints about the many complaints as to its siltless water-supply and 
deficiency of water-supply the over-scientific and unpractical method of its 
rt on Jamrdo and Fulell Working. As long as the soil was fresh and contained i 
"Prabhat (50), 7th Apl., rich substances, things went on well and the Canal it 
Eng. cols.; Sind Journal even enticed away Zamindars and Haris from other ae 
(17), 9th Apl. parts of Sind. But since it was opened, there has it 
been a good deal of exhaustion without any reple- Ai 

nishing either by way of silt or manure. This, however, is not all. The A 
quantity of supply itself has, through some cause or causes, considerably ti 
diminished. Whether this diminution is only temporary or permanent one 


cannot say, but the situation that confronts the Government this year is 
ominous. There was little water for the last 7abi crop which consequently 
failed completely ; and now comes the alarming news that there is no water 
for the ensuing Sind-Egyptian cotton crop! On account of the great possi- | 
bilities of a successful cultivation of Egyptian cotton in Sind the eyes of ay | 


Government and of piece-goods manufacturers—both in England and India— q 
have been turned to the Jamrao Canal. The factthat the supply of water in the : Hy 
Canalistoo poor even to allow of sowing operations being carried on will come | i" 


almost as a shock to allthese. The Government will no doubt make athorough M 
enquiry into the matter, and we hope the local authorities will not try to hide the il 
naked truth from Government. If the cause is temporary, it should be found | | 
out whether it was not preventible and if preventible, who is responsible for ql 1 
the predicament.” [The Sind Journal writes:—* During the past cold \ 

season there was very insufiicient water in the Jamrao Canal for the sabi 

crop which in consequence has suffered terribly. On occasions there was 

no water even for drinking purposes. It is April now, and yet there is no sign | 

of a fair supply of water. The cultivation of Egyptian cotton is usually taken 
in hand before March, but in the absence of water, nosuch cultivation has till 
now been undertaken. So it means that there will be no Egyptian cotton | | ae 
in Sind this year. The whole of India, nay, the whole of the British Empire - ae 
is keenly watching our new experiments. What a disappointment to them and | 
what a disaster to the landholders! Where, we wonder, is the hitch in the i 
supply of water and who is responsible for this deplorable state of things ? if 
The local authorities seem to be sleeping over this aspect of the situation | | i. | 
and taking their time to improve the water supply in the Jamrao Canal.’’] | 


29. ‘‘ When will the authorities give up their apathetic attitude towards 

: the complaints of the Zamindars holding lands near > 
Sind Journal (17), 9th the Old Fuleli Canal? They do not get a sufficient 
Apl. quantity of water even in seasons of abundance, 
as the ‘mouth’ of the Canal has got silted up. 

When the crops fail as they did last year, their lot is much harder. And the 
consequence 1s that many of the small landholders, with whom this tract 
abounds, have got deeply in debt and are losing their property. These men 
_ have appealed to the revenue and irrigation departments for ameliorating their 
condition, but to no effect. The Zamindars want a new ‘mouth’ for the 
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| ' Diwan eokohand was appointed Public peep in Sind 
3 on Mr, Aston’s transfer to Bombay, the Sind ‘Press 
nts on congratulated Government on their selection of a 
‘Bppomtment of Mr. worthy g ntleman, as it considered the change as 
‘Mekchand as Public Prose. 9” index of the future policy of Government in 
shoe OREN Waskaht regard to this high appointment........._ The present 

- Prabhdt (50), 3rd Apl., ®ppointment of Mr. Raymond, though temporary, 
Eng. cols. is being interpreted as a return to the old policy. 

This departure is sure to wound the susceptibilities 
of the people ‘of the province. When there are so many competent Sindhis 
available, there is no reason why their claims should be overlooked on the 
ground of colour. The public would be well advised to at once take 
the matter up and express their feeling in unequivocal terms on the subject.” 


31. ‘“ We are asked to announce that the Sind Provincial and Social 
. Conferences, as also the annual meeting of the Sind 
Forthcoming Sind Pro- §abha, are to be held on the 17th and 18th instant, 


vincial and Social Con- instead of on the 11th and 12th, as originally 
ferences. 


“Prabhat (50), 7th Apl. announced. This change has been found necessary 
Eng. cols. ’ for the convenience of a large number of gentlemen, 
who would have been unable to get away from their 

work on the Saturday before Easter.”’ 


Education. 


32. - The strength of the teaching, staff of the Nadidd High School was 


fixed in 1889 when arrangements were made for the 
Alleged shortcomings of instruction of a maximum of 200 students. Of late, the 
the Nadidd (Kaira) High yumber of students receiving education in this school 
School, 67). 11th Avl has gone up to 370. It is, therefore, clear that the 
Gujarat (67), 11th Apl. school staff should be proportionately increased. 
Owing to want of accommodation and-the inadequacy 
of the teaching staff, many students are refused admission, and there being 
no other private High School in the town, they are practically denied the 
blessings of education. The class-rooms being too. small the classes. are over- 
crowded and the boys and the teachers are put to serious inconvenience. 
Another evil complained of is that old and experienced teachers serving in the 
school are transferred elsewhere and replaced by inexperienced hands. We 
would, therefore, appeal to the authorities to place the school on a level with 
the High Schools of Surat and Ahmedabad. We hope that our suggestion 
will receive due consideration. 


Farlways. | 

33. Mismanagement on the Southern Maratha Railway is not con- 
fined to the passenger traffic only, but extends to 
Alleged. shortage of the goods traffic as well. The Railway is suffering 
ec Railway. ” the from a serious shortage of waggons which delays the 
Vydp dri (163) 19th transport of goods and exposes them to the risk of 
Apl. being stolen while lying at the way-side stations. 
oe This causes serious loss to the merchants who 
usually patronise the line, but strange to say they have not yet taken steps to 
represent the matter to the proper authorities. As their silence is likely to be 
construed into approval of the present deplorable state of things, it behoves 
them to-représént the matter’ te the Secretary of State who has already 

remedied similar grievances in other parts of India. 
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' Native States. 


84.  Godesbonitine on a adenort published by the Mysore Standard that 
the Mysore Durbar had recently obtained the 
Alleged undue _ inter- ganction of the Government of India for engaging 


ference of Government in . 
tha” aiftirs ‘of Native the services of a European coachman, the Indu 


Chiefs. Prakash writes:—Though thus bound hand and 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 17th foot, the Native-States are declared by Mr. Morley 
Apl. to be absolutely unfettered in the management of 


their private affairs: -A little inquiry will, however, 
suffice to convince any one that our Native Chiefs enjoy less liberty in 
this respect than. the commonest of men. The voice of the Political 
Agents is decisive in most cases, and yet the native rulers are declared 
from the house-tops to be free agents! ‘Those who make such statements 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. 


35. His Excellency the Governor announced during the Kolhapur wedding 
festivities that the Maharaja of Kolhdpur’s offer to 

Adverse comments on maintainacorps of Imperial Service Troops would be 
the proposal of the Kolha- accepted by the British Government. The precise 
pur oe to yer * extent of the responsibility for Imperial defence, 
Tao " mperim were’ which is to be borne by the Kolhépur Durbar, has been 
Davia Prakdsh (42), Settled long ago by treaty. ‘If the present Maharaja 
14th Apl. feels himself to be under a particular obligation to the 
British Government, he might assist them out of his 

private funds. ‘The people of the Native States are more heavily taxed than 
those in British territory. Moreover, they have to share indirectly the burden 
of the excise taxation in British India and to contribute their quota to the Postal 
and Telegraph Departments which are maintained as monaqpolies by the 
British Government. When the Imperial Government does not tax its 


own subjects for the benefit of Native States, why should the latter spend money ., 


on Imperial Service Troops? It is a suicidal policy to -assist others while 
one’s own kith and kin are starving. 


36. The Sdnj Vartamdn, commenting on the speech delivered by the 
Comments on the speech Agent to the Governor in Kathidwar on the occa- 
delivered by Mr. Fitz- sion of Colonel Dadbha’s installation as Thakor of 
Gerald, Agent to the lLimbdi, says:—*“ It was quite worthy of his reputa- 
Governor in Kathidwar, tion. We have no space to touch upon the various 
on the occasion of the noints of that deliverance. Butthere is one reflection 
installation of Colonel indirectly suggested by it which cannot be dismissed 
Dadbha on the gadi of — ' 
Tim: Ghahe with a mere perfunctory notice. It is that, in spite 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), Of appearances, the relations between Native States 
17th Apl., Eng. cols.; and the Paramount Power are not as smooth as 
Kdthidwar Samachar (75), ‘they are generally believed to be, and as they are 
15th  Apl.; Political gystematically proclaimed to be by some of the 
Bhomiyo (83), 17th Apl. highest officials in British India. Mr. FitzGerald’s 
candid declaration may make many a ‘laced political’ wince under his glittering 
uniform. But it need not cause any surprise. Those who, even outside 
Native States, are in the ‘know’ and can read between the lines have Jong 
since realised that things in these anomalous political units in India are not 


all that they seem........... Though placed in charge of the most weirdly 


constituted of political agencies, Mr. FitzGerald has done his delicate and 
arduous duties most manfully and uprightly, being sincerely loyal to the 
Paramount Power and at the same time true to the legitimate claims and aspira- 
tions of the feudatory Chiefs........... During his tenure of office as Agent to the 
Governor in Kathiawar, momentous questions of disputed succession, of terri- 
torial misunderstandings and of jealous claims have come up for consideration. 
Mr. FitzGerald dealt with them all with such conspicuous ability, absolute 
disinterestednes and scrupulous impartiality that he succeeded in winning 
the perfect confidence even of contending parties. Howmuch the British Gov- 
ernment as well as Native Rulers owe to suchan official is but too rarely under- 
stood, although such officersallay a great deal of latent discontent and restore 
harmonious relations under conditions that would otherwise have produced 
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ceed tothe ¢ ‘Limbdi, the Kdthidwdr 'Samdchdr 

athe Bis Siwgee : “Chiets. of Jhalawar Prant, | ‘only the 


-— Pha or “ae ae r was) ome x fire installation . ceremony signifies that 


‘is ig not liked by the majority of the Jhaliwar Chiefs. We neyer 

pected that during the. regime of Mr. FitzGerald as Agent to 4 
O} He nor in ‘Kathiawar, such an unfair: decision would be arrived at. We 
nderstand that a fund has been, started in order to commemorate the name 
Mr. F itzGerald, who is proceeding to England very shortly. We, however, 
ar opinion that his-‘name will be better remembered in Kathiawar by the 
fact of his having assisted Colonel Dadbha to succeed to the gadi of Limbdi 
than by any memorial which might be under contemplation. The Political 
pit also writes in a somewhat similar strain and suggests that instead of 
selecting such a remote Bhayat, Government should have annexed the State. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


37. The second meeting of the Alibag TAluka Sabha is. to be held in 
Shrimat Angre’s Moti Bag, Alibag, on 29th April 

re second meet- under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, 
in the Alibég Taluka ot which representatives of the Alibig Taluka for the 
Sabha and the establish Kolaba District Conference to be held at Roha will 
eo yee apres ery oe be selected, and certain subjects, such as the collection 
pees: | of a Taluka Fund, will be dealt with. [A Bombay 
_Kesari (123), 14th Apl. correspondent writes to the same paper :—In accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at the last year’s 

meeting of the Kolaba District Conference, an Association of the Bombay 


residents of Kolaba was established at a meeting of such residents held on 


12th April in Mr. K. T. Dongre’s hall, Girgaum, under the presidentship of . 
Mr. Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, and it was resolved to send delegates to the 
Kolaba District Conference and to the Dhulia Provincial Conference. | 


38. The Hind Swardjya publishes the text of the English hand-bill 


e ; referred to in paragraph 59, Weekly Report No. 14 
& seaihous hand-tll. of 1908, with the following introductory remarks :— 
Hind Swardjya (70), «¢ 
11th Apl., Eng. cols, During this week, we have received a curious 
hand-bill, bearing the heading ‘A Grave Warning 
which apparently seems to be wild enough. For the pleasure of readers, 
we publish it here word for word.” : 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orvental. Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd April 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 25th April 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. | 
PARAGRAPHS. : WE 
Politics and the Public Admuinistration— fees Mt 
Allegations against Police Patels 51 i | 
Alleged suspension of a Patil in Nasik District for refusal to supply on 4 
credit provisions to an officer on tour. :, ; 30 | a" 
British rule in India: 
Alleged selfishness of the whites . 8 
Allegorical significance of the feats of strength exhibited by Professor 
Ram Murti . , ie 14 
Comments on the circulation of a seditious hand-bill I : > 
Development of martial qualities necessary for India’s advancement. 10 
Kinglishmen accused of faithlessness. ; 9. 
Exhortation to Indians to throw off their lethargy 12 { 
How did Englishmen conquer India ? . 1] Ht 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s views on India . en Ne 6 id 
Thoughts on the possible break-up of the British Empire , 7 a 
Weakness of the British Government exposed by the recent Telegraph | iq 
strike . 13 Ae 


Budget : Suggestions that the Provincial — be informally discussed with 4 
the non-official members of the Bombay Legislative Council in the ie 


first instance 24 Aha 
Comments on the rumoured intention of making Ahmedabad the winter a { 

head-quarters of the local Government. . ; 49 i 
Council reforms: Necessity of a Royal Commission to consider the scheme 

of — : ae 15 | 
Frontier affairs : Troubles with the Mohmands on the Frontier 17 hy 
His Excellency the Governor of Paes Departure of Her Excellency , 4 

Lady Clarke . 25-—27 ot 
Indian National Congress : Comments on the proceedings of the “Allahabad | a 

Convention Committee ; . 32—36 


Plague : Visit of the Bombay Mill-owners to the Parel Laboratory at the 
invitation of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay . 28 & 29 
Police: Alleged fatal’ accident at a chariot procession at Nasik . 53. 
Postal Department: Alleged inconveniences likely to be caused by the in- 
troduction of certain changes in the V. P. Post . 52 
Public Service: Advisability of. appointing a Muhammadan to act as a 
Judge of the Bombay High Court during the absence of the 


Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar on leave . 31 
Punjab: Filing of a suit for defamation by Lala Lajpatrai i in the Calcutta \ 
High Court against the ret and the Civil and the Military Ga 
Gazette : rr : ° ° . 23 . eT Gs, 
Sir Henry-Cam bell Bacwernian + Deatit of a wee 
The new Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court 30 ie 5 eek 
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men: Telegraph troubles ; in India . 
a; His ‘Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to Aligarh College 


laint about certain alleged i inaccuracies in the forty-fifth lesson of the 
th Marathi Reader F 


Raihoays— 


Alleged nenéesit of increased facilities to suburban traffic on the G. he 3 
and the B. B. & C. I. Railways in Bombay . 

B. B. & C. I. Railway : Complaint about laxity in the weighment of goods. 
at the Nadidd Railway station . 

G. I. P. Railway: Grievances of Station Masters on the — 


Mumnicipalities— 


~ Bandora: Alleged unsatisfactory condition of the fire- -extinguishing appa- 
_ ratus of the— Municipality . . 
Surat: Frequency of fires at— . 


Native States— 


‘Comments on the movement to raise a memorial to Mr. FitzGerald, Agent 
to the Governor in Kathidwar_ 
Kolhapur : Alleged incendiarism at Narsobé’s Wadi near — 


Intelligence extracted from the Preéss—- 


Demonstrations in honour of the release of the editor of the Hind Swardjya. 

Formatjon of Peth Committees in Poona to carry on the Temperance 

' agitation 

Meeting at Ratndgiri for the establishment of a Taluka Association 

Proceedings of the Ahmednagar District Conference ’ . 
Do. do. Nasik do. do. 

Report of the public meeting at Poona to protest against the Collector's 
order against picketing . , j 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


ren ) (As it stood on the Ist April 1908.) ae 
tee: > : pee | | id a J 
’ > 9 ai | Y 4 - , ay 
No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Rdition. _~ Name, caste and age of Editor, — , 
| ENGLISH. 
1. | Bombay East Indian ...) Bombay.,,  ...; Weekly ... —_—,...| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 cco 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... sel | bes «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 62 ... ie 55C 
Deccan Herald. . 
3 | East and West ... | Bombay .. .».| Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merwdnji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 55.| 1,000 , I 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...; Do. ... -»+| Weckly ... ve gor ee a B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 | | 
| . rahman); 41. 3 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voiceof Do. ... eco DO. ave ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 500 y 
India and Champion. 55, an 
¢ | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... «>| Monthly w»| John Wallace, C. £.; Englishman ; 49 eo| 1,000 Bi 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. -»-| Weekly ... ...) Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 32 fer 690 a 
og 
§ | Kaéthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... vo.| Daily os ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 27 Ls 300 | 
9 |Mahrétta... ... «Poona ...  ...) Weekly... «| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34, 
10 | Muslim Herald ... ..., Bombay... =) 0UllUeee ..| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir; 200 4 
Muhammadan ; 34, oe 
ll Oriental Review ... coc] D0o see ees Weekly cee eee Rustomj! Sh4purji Mistri > P4rsi ; 40 ees 450 2 | | 
a) 
12 | Patriot «. eee ol a ee ot am ove os Fatehchand Karbh4ri; -Hindn 650 ii 
! (Jain); 84 : | i} 
13 | Phoenix ... oe eo | Karachi .. .. | Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 55 ... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona .,,., iol SS -- | K@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ... cee on 400 
and Military Gazette. ' 
15 | Railway Times _ ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .., ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 se 1,209 
16 | Sind Gazette = «+. ees} Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly —,..| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 44 ied a 500 | 
17. | Sind Journal cee a Hyderabad ...| Weekly .., eo-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 di | 
, : | 42. | it 
18 | Sind Times ines ,..( Karachi ... wee} Bi-weekly .» | Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) 341° 0 200 : 
| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, a i 
19 | Akhb4r-e-Sondagar ...| Bombay ove os, Baily... ...| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 55 »»-| 8,000 | 
| | | mh 
2) | Apakshapat coo wee} UTAG = nee wee) Weekly one . | Diashah Pestanji Ghadiali; PArsi; 35 a 500 "h 
. | : i 
21 | A’rya Prakash ss. woe Bombay see “ cs te a > Tribhowandds Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 Hh 
ania); 34. iy 
93 | Broach Mitr&é ... __.../ Broach .., ot ie .. | Trikaml4l Harinéth Thaékor; Hindu (Brahma 375 Me 
Kshatriva) ; 25. AR 
23 | Coronation Advertiser .,.) Ahmedabad ,..; Do. ... ..| Narotamdas Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 900 he 
: (Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 
24 | Deshi Mitra oe. -o.| Durat et oo ...| Maganlal Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);' 1,400 


37 
26 | Gujardéti ... oui ...| Bombay ee = ae ...| Ichharam Surajram Des#i;, Hindu (Surti| 6500 

Bania) ; 55. 
26 | Gujarét Mitr’ se — le oe ae .--| Hormuasji Jamslhedji ; Parsi ; 48 ‘ie eos} , 700 ' 


27 | Gujarati Punch aero al Ahmedabad | Do. ceo ---| Som4l4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 
| Bania); 31. 
98 | Hindi Punch ... .. | Bombay “| Vw te --| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 49 “. 800 


99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed oa oo | Do nee | Daily .. | Pirozshah Jeh4angir Marzbin, M.A. ; Parsi; 33.) 4,400 - 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ,.. a aa a +» | Weekly .., ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 69 «| 2.4006 
3: | Kathidwar News... ...| Rajkot ... oof - DQ. ane ...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 ... 2 ae 


39 | Kathidwdr Times sik SS a | Bi-weekly .-.| Mavji Govindji ;-Hindu (Lohana); 27 oe 600 


33 Parsi eee eon eee Bombay eee eee Weekly ope é0 Jehengir Sorebji Taleyarkhan ; P Arsl ; 89 ae 1,000 


Jethél4l Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdd Brih- 1,850 - 
man) ; 41. | a 


84 Praja Bandhu eee eee Ahmedabad eee : Do, ee <a 
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Se . Ry Narsarwanji  Vatcha-Ghithdhi;} 4 9, f 
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.. | Weekly ... 4 Méneklél Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Banta); 29) 4 999 ‘ 
ran | 

oo Deo. eee eer Umedrim Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 eee 200 if 

af 


2 ae san, *¥ 


. eet Monthly...  ..| Bhaskar N&nd4ji Kotak; Native Christian) 4), . 
Pres an ; 35. | 
ee Weekly eee te Rev. illiam Hazel eee eee eee ee 660 


: om ..|Poona .. vee] Daily: sos Pm (1) Hari N&riyan Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 9.000 
‘ “ern ae ‘ | ’ r&hman); 47. ro ' 
i ettis (2) Natesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
tC rs , ! (Deshasth Br hman); 34, 
. : ap peek SIO ee sco Weekly. = =— Do. Do. 1! 3.000 


A 
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es 


ote >| Bombay... a; ae ty Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

cr: | Manager being D&modar Sfvl4ram Yande; 
‘ie Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 

Native Opinion ... ...| Do. .. ...| Weekly... sss) Vinfyak B&lkrishna Parénjpe; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1 99 


44 
, A ; wan Brdhman); 37. 
er 45 {Samarth ... 0. = «»| Kolhapur 

46 


1,500 


Do. ...  oe-| Vindyak Néra@yan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 


Beene? ; ; Brahman) ; 39. 
i a Sardesii Vijayi ...  ...|Savantvidi ...| Do. ...  ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud] 99 
oy ae | Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. — . 
Bs 4 47 | Subodh Patrika...¢ Dotbie ic: cal DO ee ee — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
Ps | Ane@to-PorTUGUESE. : 
| a8 | Uh 48 [0 Anglo-Lusiténo es. Bombay... ..| Weekly... —_...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 50 900 
a ANGLO-SinDI. | | | 
a 49 |Al'Haq .. «.  ...| Karéchi(Sind)...| Weekly... ..«| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamfldin; 81 ;and Abdul] 9190 
a Vah4bkhan Ghul4m Rasul ;37 ; Muhammadans.| 
50 | Prabhdt ... Pe ~iB y derab ad Bi-weekiy ..., U@khréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ops 500 
a ar (Sind : | 
ee SE ities, .. nt | in ) soo] Weekly .. oo Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 41990 
>... > 68 |gindhi .. =... «| Sukkur(Sind) ..| Do ... _...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kureeja); 85 «| 4,000 
i Pn 53 | Sookree... oe e+] Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. — ove os Apanel Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohd4na);54 | ” 
"a Rice ) Ena.ise, Mara’THI aNnD 
Wess : GosaRa'Tr. | gains 
ae 54 | Baroda Vatesl ... ...| Baroda. —,..| Weekly... _..| Ramji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Marétha): 74... 1199 
hag “86 Hid Vijaya bie Re Nees ae ee ee Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 600 
‘, = ees ENGLIsH and KAnaresnx, | 
; Bi? - 66 | Hindustin Samdchér-...| Dh&rwir ... Weekly ,, ...| Narayanrao Shrinivés Gadagkar and Girdhar| . 415 
es i | Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
oe | mans); 30 & 86. 
jt See EncuiisH, Porrucvesz | 
eee AND CONOANIM, | 
57 | A Luz e+ oes] Bombay... a» | Weekl ye al Antone Fernandes; Portuguese ; 29 *.., 
. be - Popular Journal nae tie Do. a eat Mo y eee eoevee 


(Memon); 44. 
Bharat Jivan ... ..., Do. 4... «es| Monthly »-| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 1 99 
) rathi Brdhman) ; 35. 


| | 
59° | Akhbfr-e-Islim .. ...|) Bombay...  ...| Daily ... ...| KAzi Ism4il Kazi Muhammad; Muhammadan 
60 


: Bharat Vijaya... ...| Baroda - woe | Weekly wes| Jivanlal C lal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia About 

ae Brahman) ; 28. 500 
i | Bombay Saméohi ite De oad Kaikhowra Minekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;| 4 400 
ee pete ; Parsi ; 40. 


oe. Do. eee Do, eee “4 Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Pirsi > 53 ree ees 400 
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64 | Cutch-Kesati ss... 
65 | Dny#nottejak  ... 
66) Evening J4me sx. 


(67 Gujarat eee eee 


68 Gurjar Garjana ..- 
‘69 | Gurjar Kesari ove 
‘70 | Hind Swarajya «+e 
71 ) Islam Gazette = + 
72 | Jain Vijaya ce 
73 | Kaira Times oe 
74 | Kaira Vartamén ... 
75 | Kéthidwar Sam4ch4r 
76 | Khabardadr ies 
77 | Khedut 6 eee 
78 | Lok Mitr’ vee 
79 | Mahi Kantha Gazette 
80 | Mokhbir-i-Isldm ... 


81 | Navséri Patrika .. 
82 | Navsdéri Prakash ... 
83 | Political Bhomiyo 

84 | Praja Mitr& __... 
85 | Praja Pokar eee 
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86 | Rajasth4n ~ and Indian; Ahmedabad... 


Advertiser. 
87 | Satya Vakta ‘it 


88 Surat Akhb&r eee 
89 Swadesh Mitra eee 


HINDI. 
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90 |Shri Dny4nségar Samé- 


91 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 
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.. \Neorkhan Amirkh4n; Muhammadan ; 60. 


oe. 


|Ibréhim Dand; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 80 


| Mathur Mansukh; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 


| Hiy4l4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


| Janakpras#d Laboor#m; Hindu (Kanyakubja 


25 
| Anndji Gopal Jorapur; Hindu (Deshas 


Pally wt Di Rev Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bania); 


Chhot4lé] Desaibhai ; Hindu ‘(Mesri Bania); 55, 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. s 


Ochhavl4l. Hargovandés; Hindu (Visa Lad 
Bania);; 28. 3 | 


eetceve 


ws vee 


Muhammadans (Memons). 
Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali 
Bania); 26. ) 


| 
Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56.: 


Rew4shanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 
man); 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Dulabhriam Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 46. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 40. 

Motilal Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 

Bréhman); 45. 


madan (Khoja) ; 38. 
Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 


(Bania) ; 34. 
Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 00. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. | ; 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ma Gee 


28. 
Keshavla) Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li, 
Bania); 44. : 
Phirozsha4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 ... one 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 — 


‘ 


Bréhman); 31, 


Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu (North 
Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. 
K. B, Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 


Brahman) ; 46. : 
A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 58 


Gururéo R&ghavendra Mamdfpur; Hind 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


| 


900 


Pirorshah Jehangir Marzbin, M.A.; Parsi; 83;| 1,600 


800 


300 


6,200 
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192 


123 


Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samfchér 
Chandrak 4nt. 
Chandrodayi. 


Dharm 
Dharwar Vritt. 
Dinbandhu 
Dnydn Chakshu. 
Dny4n S4yar. 
Hindu Punch 


Hindu Vijaya 
Jagadddarsh 


J agatsumAch4r. 


Kal 
oon 208 


Karmanuk 


Kesari 


eee tee 


| Khandesh Zaméchar. 


Khéndesh Vaibhay. 
Kumtha Vritt 


ax. 
Dbnlia 


.| Belgaum... 


Erandol 


.* pai - okt she et peal ‘ 


* ees og cei 


Khandesh). 


Sholaépur 
Ratndyiri 


Poona 


Do. 


W4i. (Satara) 


Chikodi § (Bel- 


 gaum), 
Chiplan (Ratna-|. 


giri). 
Belgaum 


(East 
Kh4andesh). 

WaAi (Satara) 

Dharwar 

Bombay .e. 

Poona 


Kolh¢pur. 


.| Thana .. 


|Kochara (Ratna- 


i irl). 
Ahmednagar 


Thana 


Poona 


Shol4pur 


Poona 


Da.. 


Pérola (East 
Kraéndesh ), 


Dhnolia (West 
Khandesh). 

Kumtha (Kane- 
ra). 


Vengurla (Ratn4- 
giri). 


Belgaum 


(West). 
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ia Non 


Weekly sce 

Do. ses 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Monthly.... 
, Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


0. ces 
Fortnightly. 
Weekly sa 


Do. 


Fortnightiy 


Weekly ... 
Do.. 


| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Hari Bhikdji: Samant ; Hindu. (Gaud Brihman);!: 
44. 

|.Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

.| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ;. ;. Hindu (Chitpéwan), 


.| (A) Vasudevy Ganesh Deshp4nde, BA., LL.B; 


‘Custrdheadiar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 


— Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lin giyat); 


Bréhman); 26. 


‘Véman Daji Motiwdle ; Hindu (Yajurvedil 
Brahman); 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman); 86.. 


Hari Dharmar4j Gdndhi ; Hindu(V4ni); 91 ... 


Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
Brahman) ;.32. | 

Bhiskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LU.B.; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 32. : 


Hindu.(Chitpawan 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27. 


pawean Brahman) ; 42. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Mangesh Jivajj Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 


man); 42. 


Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deéshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 


S. H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; $3. 
Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hinda (Maratha); 41. 


Waman Govind Sdpkar; 
Brahman); 50; 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 44. 

Krishndji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 42. 

Anandr#o Balkrishna RA&ngnekar; 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhmen) ; 33: 

Kashinath Bahiray- Limaye ; ; Hindu 
pawan Bréhman); 56. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu 
(Chit- 


Hindu (Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 3z. 

(2) Vinayak et fig Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 

Shivrdm Mahddev oe M.A.; Hindu 
(Chi gt Brahman); 43. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ;. Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 61. 


Hari Narayan Apte;. Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
Pandharinath Baikrishna 


Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brihman); 29, 


Hindu 


Yadav Balkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 
wat); 62. 


Ramkrishna Gopl. 


‘Pandit ; 
Brdhman); 31. 


Hindu (Gaud 


Janardan Narayan Kulkarni; 


Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Bréhmau) ; 32. 


: ¥ he en - se * om age Re ae ay oe i ated. | 
Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, y by be 
Es RSE AIRE 
Maritui—continued. : | | ve Pi y 
129 | Mahdrdshtré Vritt ... |,Satdra ...  o| Weekly .. gt. csp Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha);; 160 ve | 
1 ° vid | ee * 
130 | Mod Vritt oes «| Wadi (Satéra) .. D0. see ot rr sd fo Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|\ 660 cr ae 
131 | Mumbai Vaibhav »- | Bombay... «of Daily ,., -»-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1506 eh 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 38. | by 
Ac ae sh 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Do ..| Weekly... « Do. do. see} 3,090 me 
133 | Munnakshw |, Do, ; oof DO. wee ...|Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu} 1,000 . 
. ' (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman); 365. 
434 | Nagar Samdchér... ». | Ahmednagar — Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. ! 
185 | Nasik Vritt ae eA Do. .. _ ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 
! ; ‘ Brahman); 24. 
136 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~ | Ahmednagar ...| Do ... ..|/ Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 500 
: . Brahman); 34. 
T37 | Paisa Fund oe -++| Bombay... -| Monthly ..| Antaji Damodar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha) 1,000 
| ave Bréhman) ; 40. 
138 } Pandhari Mitr& ... ee} Pandharpur (Sho- Weekly ... .| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
lépur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Parikskak ... oon «| Belgaum of De eee| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 450 
wat Brahman) ;.34. 
140 | Prabhat... iis «-| Dhulia (West-| Monthly .... Govind Kashindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
| Kha@ndesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 36. 
141 | Prabodh Chandrika. -+|. Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... | Narféyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 16 
Khandesh), Brahman) ; 44. | 
142 | Prakdsh ... Pree -| Satara  ... ae “ee ee .».| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ;. Hindu (Chitpawan 850 
Brahman); 83. 
143: | Prakdshak vee. -+-| Bijapur i ae .|Govind Gangfdhar Pendse; Hindu. (Chitpa-! 200 
wan Brahman); 32. 
344 | Pratod ... coe Islampur(Satéra)4 Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25, 
145 | Raghav Bhushan... -| Yeola (N4sik) D6. es aes oe oery —_ Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
abou or 6%. 
146 | Sama@lochak cos Hubly (Dherw4r) | Monthly -.| Trimbak Gurunath Kaéle; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
Brahman); 30. 
147 | Satyi Shodhak ... eo-| Ratnagiri »--| Weekly .... .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya .... «| Sholdpur .| Monthly .| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa. Devmale; Hindu (Vir|} ~- 500 
: Shaivi Lingayat); 26. 
149 | Sholapur Samachar oo} De. © cee .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abunna; Hindu (Kamathi);50 ... 400° 
150, | Shri Saydji Vijaya: ---| Rombay... _ .... Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);) 5,0c0 
| 43. 
161. | Shri Shahn © oe ee+| Satara. .e ce] DO. coe ...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh-| 100 
man); 28. | 
15 2 | Shubh Suchak eo| Satara see ».-| Do, i .| Ramchandra A pp4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan' 150 
Brahman) ; 63. 
153 | Sudhakar. ... eee eee} Pen (Kola@ba) «| Do. oss | Narayan Ganesh Mandlik.; Hindu (Chitpz- 400 
wan Brihman) ; 5C. ! 
154, | Sudharak ... vee -| Poona Do. ..| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
pawan Brahman); 41. 
155 | Sumant -| Karad (Satd@ra)...|° Do. R we:| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- "5 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P#ndurang Bal- 
| vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 36.) 
156 | Swarajya Shol&pur se ee .| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon-| About 
kanastha Brahman): 28. 1,40 
157 | Vidya Viles. coe e+} Molhapur. -»+| 3i-weekly .| Ganesh ee Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br&éhman); 24. ; 
258 | Vichari one «| Karw4r (Kanara) | Pablished thrice a} Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; About 
month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. AQU 
169 | Vih4ri .| Bombay... «| Weekly ... ...| RAmchandta Ndrdyan Mandlik, B,A.; Hindu 1,000 
- (Chitapawan Brahman); 26. _ 
760 /Vishvavritt ye ee | Kolhapur --| Monthly.... «| Vishnu Govind. Bijdpurkar, MLA. ;. Hindu 300 
. (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. | 
161: | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay... Do. w.|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni one 600 
. | (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ;,Hindu (Gan 
. | Saraswat Bréhman). ; if 
162 | Vrittasdr wae | Wai Gatara). ..| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman. Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu. (Chit- 250 af 
pawan Breéhman) ; 05. pe: 
163 | Vydpari oss vee «-| Poona... — i .-.| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu: (Deshasth Brah- 500 ‘i a 
164 | Warkari ... = ce = «s*| Pandharpur (ho-), Fortnightly. | Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 30) *# |. e 
| Japur).. Brahman); 30. a Be 
SANSKRIT. | ei. 
5.| Sunritavdini ..|Kolhépur «| Weekly... ««s|Appa Saddshivshastri Rasuodekar; Hindu) go; ee 
= . d | (Deshasth Brahwan) ; 35. | er Re 
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gs Shdnie-vd-din —" Muhammad ;: Muha: 600 


| madan (Abro) ; 34 ; | 
.» | Hakim Dharamsing Tabilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| About i 
i 85. ’ % 1,000 


..| Khfnchand Rabumal; Hindu(Amil); 40 ...| 660 
| Chelérém Minghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43.) 50 


‘470 | Bombay Punch Babdder ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... _...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 2,000 
% . Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 54. 
ake Guru Ghantal Ponch ...| Do. ...° «| Do.  o» % Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yaknbali| 600 
5 Ses ie Muhammadan ¢ 50, 
Ae. 172 | Habib-al-Akhbér ... reo] Dow age of DOo ae ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad) 1,000 
Pe. = e Rig | . Baig ; H Muhammadan ; : 40. | 
> ~—— 983 | Sam-i-Jshannuma ll... Jalgaon | (East} Do. vo] Munshi Abdul Kerim soalad Habibulla;|} 600 
ae K handesh) : Muhammadan ; 48. 
— «474 | Sultén-nl-Akhbér »».| Bomnbay we =»; Daily see § ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
ae tee : > Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 
ae | Gugara’tt anp Hrypr. | . | 
Me ys Ss, 175 J ain ase ene ase Bombay eee vos Weekly ees one! Bhégubhai Fatechand K4rbhari; ; Hindu 2,400 
Mee. | : | | (sh4wak Bania); 36. 
‘S i 7 | 178 . Jain Mitra a Do. eos Tr Fortnightly o0.| Gopaldas Baralya Pandit ; Hindu (J n); 88, 1,000 
* is , | 
ee Manza’rut AND Ka’waness. | ‘abo 
; | 
177 |Chandrika.., ... ee. Bégalkot (Bij4- | Weekly pee oad Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: pur). : | Brahman); 36. 
: 
& ina . The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected im the Report under different heads which are printed 
i . in italics. | : 
a | B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
ae list is printed in brackets after the name. 
- eae | C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
~~. . List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


ts the accent is left out, and the short a (S{ = ws in gums) is, to. prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, 
in Arunodaeya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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E. No. 74 occasionally contains English articles, 
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Additions to, and aiterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68, 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English ar‘ieks. : | 
(b) No. 74 publishes no English articles. | 
(c) No. 133 is published at Poona. 
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Se Aiee” Ms “Politios and the Public Administration, 


Mes “ «Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman just cnintod: that ints rivile ege, : 
dying in harness. But yet that wonderful "tenacity 

Site. SE Abba a with which he. stood at his post till. within @ few ae 
"Sdnj Vartamdn (36), weeks of his death nage entitles him to that ane 
23rd Apl., Eng. cols. ‘honour. That the services rendered by him to his 6 
party were of a sterling character nobody but an i, 
infatuated opponent would deny. ‘To keep together a heterogeneous party for 
a decade in the cold shadow of the Opposition. Benches and, what is more, to. 
continue successfully to do so even when in power, would ‘have been counted 
as a great achievement even for a greater man than Sir Henry. It is 
remarkable that, eversince the late Premier kissed hands, he has been systema- 
tically belittled by the Anglo-Indian Press............The head and front of his 
offending was that, though belonging in asense tothe aristocracy, he had yet the 
hardihood to go head foremost into the turbulent waters of Democracy. This 
is a thing which exasperates that class of Englishmen which has for genera- 
tions been taught the gospel of servility to blue blood........... But it is, in fact, 
to the glory of England that there are among her ‘upper ten’ men who have 
the moral courage to snap asunder the trammels of tradition and float with 
the tide of progress. Ofsuch men was Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.......... 
He could have easily conferred upon himself a peerage. But with the crusade 
that the Liberal party is determined to lead against the Lords, it would, indeed, 
have been a strange irony for its leader to become at once a turn-coat and 
a peer. Sir Henry was thus at least true to his principles........... He will 
‘ertainly not go down to posterity as one of the great Premiers of England ; 
but throughout life and to the very end, he did his duty right manfully by his - iq 
King and his country. No Briton can do‘more.”’ : Hy 


*2... Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman deserved well of his country and 
ae specially of the great party to which he belonged. 
eth acl” Ene —— > aig a concerned, = know not Sit iW 
pepe ema TS gle Es hl Se enry Uampbeli-bannerman as elther a Sympathiser ee, 
a spall ge “Gane orastatesman. Till he rose to be Premier, India ee | 
(35), 26th Apl., Eng. cols. was nothing to him and he was nothing to 
India. But the country expected that he would 
certainly use his great influence for good over the bureaucratised Mr. Morley 
and at last direct him to put an end to the prevailing unrest by responding in a 
fair and reasonable spirit to the united prayers of Bengal for either doing away 
with or modifying the Partition scheme. He could have undoubtedly enforced 
his authority as Premier, seeing that on several occasions he had wisely laid 3 
down the principle of treating all His Majesty’s British subjects beyond 
the seas on the same footing of equality as those in Great Britain, and 
of ending.or mending all forms of autocratic government. But Sir Henry 
was too much occupied with his own projects of domestic reform to 
interfere with the misguided Mr. Morley.. That is India’s misfortune. 
Speaking generally, it might be fairly said that he was a mediocrity, 
albeit a brilliant mediocrity.......... He undoubtedly possessed sound common 
. sense which, coupled with great tact and even greater amiability and com: 
plaisance, enabled him to drive his Cabinet team without any very serious shock | 
or mishap.” [The Gwjardti writes :—" Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman passed 3 
away peacefully on Wednesday morning........... It must be said to his credit 
that he was successful in keeping together the somewhat discordant elements 
by which he was surrounded........... The. sad death of his wife, who was a 
lady of exceptional culturé, told upon his health and latterly he was not able 
to attend to his Parliamentary duties with that vigilance and energy 
he displayed when he was in Opposition........... One more English 
politician with exceptional Parliamentary experience has gone to his final rest 
and there can be little doubt that Sir ‘Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s death ‘ 
will be widely mourned in England and elsewhere.” The Rdst Goftdr ° 
writes: —‘ It was Sir Henry~ Campbell-Bannerman who gaye Mr, Morley to 
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ald te Bi: GratelaD tehim for his’ groat 
jir Henry has removed a great personality from — 
sand Indie bemoans. in Sis death the loss of 


oT" 
i alle of tH - Campbell: it emeante s death will be 
sy ae “’“yeceived, with sorrow and regret, not only through- 
wi Samdehdr (62); out the British Empire, but by all lovers of peace. 
op The surest proof of his abilities as a statesman was 
eee ay. . | the strong position to which he raised the Liberal 
me ei" which had gone to pieces after the death of Mr. Gladstone. The finest 
display of his moral courage was made at the time of the Boer War, when 
wunted by the frenzy of popular feeling, he declared himself against it: and 
when he came into power, he fulfilled his words by granting the Colonials 
unrestricted self-government. ‘It was he who gave us our Secretary of State 
Mr. Morley whose appointment, at the time it was made, evoked approval 
Soe even from those of our “ impatient visionaries ’’ who are now being denounced 
by him. 


a 4. “With the death of Sir Henry Geanpbell-Beimornen has passed > 
a : | away & public servant ove loss will be variously 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), appraised. He was not a great statesman in the 

a 24th Apl., wood cols. — sense in which Gladstone and Disraeli were great 

me statesmen. But neither political bigotry nor personal 
io | jealousy will deny that by’ his many essentially British characteristics— 

manly straightforwardness in all he did and said, strict integrity of 
purpose, aid splendid courage in adversity against overwhelming odds— 
| he enhanced among foreign nations the respect for those whom he served 

' . in public hfe—his "King, “his party and the British Nation. No small 

service to be sure.’ , 


5. “ We have to bring to the notice of Government a most scandalous 
| and villainous leafiet received by us by yesterday’s 
Comments on.the circu- mail on the subject of the rupee loans of the Govern- 


ao of a seditious hand- ent of India. The leaflet is headed ‘A Grave 
lll, 


be , Warning. There were six copies of the leaflet 
af ae: Ting —— “ folded up jn a small wrapper bearing the imprint of 
a half penny stamp, there being nothing on the postal 
mark to indicate the place where it was posted. "The first leaflet bore 
the type-written words ‘ Please distribute,’ showing that the author is anxious 
that the effusion, which breathes defiance, resistance and rank sedition in 
every line, might be read and acted upon by Indians. When we read the 
leaflet our first thought was to consign it to the waste paper basket. But in this, 
ag in similar other cases, there are other Considerations, which induce us, without 
es 8 republishing the filthy leaflet, to criticise and condemn it in strong and stern 
4 language......... We have no respect for a man who sees nothing but chica- 
nery and fraud on the partof Government. And this is exactly what the cowardly 
writer of the leafiet has done........... The writer of the leaflet need scarcdly 
be reminded that Indians in general, with the exception of a handful os 
-seditionists, would any day prefer the securities of the Government of India, 
even if they bore a lower rate of interest than the present one, to those 
of Japan and China, who’ may offer much higher rates than at present. 
‘The very fact that these Government of India loans are subscribed 
five and even ten times over by the Indians is’ the best proof, 
ae if any were required, of the firm and _ deep-rooted confidence 
me which the people of India have in the British administration........... The 
ce, writer of the leaflet has made use of facts and arguments which admit of 
easy explanation, but we decline to enter into any serious discussion with one, 
who has the audacity.to assert that ‘the Indian Government security is a 
regular burglary, while even the Russian Government has after all a National 
credit.’ The writer of the leaflet preaches rank sedition when he talks of the 
early prospect of an Indian Revolution and suggests ° the sweeping away of the 
hated power of the =e from India.’ ‘The writer then indulges in 
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language which need not be reproduced. It is rank sedition: it is worse 

than sedition.. There can be only one punishment awarded to the writer’ of 

the effusion, and that is ‘capital punishment. We devoutly wish and pray ge 

that the Government of India may be able to trace the scoundrel, who -seems oo) ge ae 

to be a great enemy of his country, as he is of the British Government. a 

"1 o trouble or money ought to be spared to find out the blackguard and give 
im his due.” eae | 


a 


. 6. “The sorrows and miseries of the dumb millions of India seem to 
| oa have made a lasting ‘impression upon Mr. Keir 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s views Hardie’s mind and enlisted his sympathies in her 


a? ar 1 Review (ly, C8U8?- When he was here a thoroughly scandalous 
20nd Apl. en ’ attitude was assumed towards him by the Anglo- 


Indian public, which tried its usual tactics of belit- 

tling the man and the importance of his visit to this country. An attempt was 

even made to induce a belief that Mr. Keir Hardie was disowned by his party 

and that his opinions were not the opinions of the Labour Party. These state- 

ments have been amply refuted by Mr. Robert MacDonald, Secretary of the 

Labour Party. Again, Mr. Keir Hardie was pooh-poohed as an insignificant ' 
being, who presumed to pronounce on matters of Imperial importance with 

which he was unfamiliar. From the hearty reception with which he is greeted 

everywhere in England we see that it was only the Liliputian. way of certain 

men, which made them attribute insignificance to the leader of the Labour 

Party. Heis the Socialistic candidate forthe Rectorship of the Glassgow Uni- 

versity ; and in his speeches there, as well as in his interviews with the press re- 
presentatives, he has given firm and decided opinions on the present situation in 

India, about which he is going to agitate in the Commons. He says that there 

is no real sedition in India, but only a sort of disaffection arising from the | 
pressure of heavy taxation and through want of tact and sympathy on the part i 
of officials. Self-government on a liberal basis and improvement in the machi- * 
nery of the present Government are the panaceas advocated by him. It is 
well that Mr. Keir Hardie has tried to remove the wrong impression in certain 
quarters as to the so-called sedition in India....... ... That there* can exist 
legitimate agitation for higher political rights and privileges does not seem to 
enter into the comprehension of the ruling classes here. In this connection 
Mr. O’Grady’s contention that there must be a clear definition as to what sort 
of political agitation constitutes sedition is worth considering. Mr. Morley’s 
reply, couched in his usual evasive style, that the Indians were allowed to 
agitate for political rights as faras the limits of law allowed, is not at all satis- 
factory, for no one knows what these limits of law are. These are interpreted | 
more or less according to the whims and caprices of the presiding Magistrate | dh 
or Judge.......... Wemay well hope that Mr. Keir Hardie will follow up q 
Mr. O’Grady’s suggestion and try to get an amendment to the effect in the 
Indian Penal Code. But this hope is checked by the grim whispers flying 
about that an Act to curb still further the liberty of the Press will be shortly 
placed on the Legislative anvil.” as | 
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7. The Western nations who have a craving for territorial expansion 
will have to suffer for it in the end. Mr. Henry 
Thoughts on the pos- Ellis has sounded a timely warning to the British in 
sible break-up of the the Puritanist Review. The countries now under Bri- 
British et ann ne tish sway havenot been won by just means. Britain 
Kal (120), a will have to hang down her head with shame, if we 
view her expansion from the moral standpoint. Whocan give a guarantee that 
India, the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony will not rise against England 
in the end, founded as her Government is on injustice, brutality, duplicity and - 
treachery ? Appearances are deceptive. When the time comes, England’s 
dependencies will never fail to throw off the yoke of the empire. It is only in 
a state of independence that a-nation is in a position to show what itis * 
capable of. Really speaking, what the Imperialists say is mere cant and 
hypocrisy. It seems that England will not stop till she is completely ruined 
by her rage for unjust acquisition and the unjust maintenance of the i 
Empire. Lord Milner has said that there is no room for the further expansion Ry 
of.England. But Mr. Ellis has doubts even about the already acquired terri- = 2 oe 
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ey pe i may be in store for her ! 


Bere Me : “Bhima Pita” writes tothe Hind Swardjya:—As if the whites 
EE ate of: ‘shad descended direct from’ Heavén they set. about 
‘+ Sata ae furthering their own interests wherever they go. 
em bwardiya (70), ‘Really no amount of civilisation can improve the 
y nature of these people who once upon a time used 
it a ee oe ‘to roam about like wild animals in the jungles. 
es GT rea y stains may be removed, but the wicked give up their selfish nature 
Rent | ‘only.’ with death. When such people terrorise the world by their 
ect wicked selfishness, God, on one pretext or other, crushes them asa warhing 
to'others partaking of the same nature. Some whites are so intensely selfish 
that they are roused to mad fury at the bare sight of the people of other nation- 
alities. But they forget that it is these other nations that have elevated them 
es +0 the level of human beings, and that but for them they would have perished 
a | like the beasts of the forests. But cruel people invariably perish in. all the 
a torments that poisoned dogs undergo. Is it not barbarism, selfishness and 
. Yoguery to prohibit from trading with themselves those :very Indians from 
whom they learnt their arts-and wrested their kingdom? A new law has 
been passed restricting the right of prospecting for gold in the Transvaal 
only to the whites. Hurrah for the rule of monkeys! This is a good - speci- 
ie men of wickedness! To offer such insult to those very Indians who helped in 
ie the Boer War! Shame on such selfish people ! 
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; | 9. Referring to the alleged dismissal of one Vaikunth Babu, Shiras- 
Enclish a of tedar in the District Court of Barisal, the reason 
Gitsinerons Bees © given by the Judge for the dismissal being declared 
Hind Swwardjya (70), to be that the man had permitted his son to sell the 
18th Apl. portraits of the leaders of the swadesht movement 
and .thereby proved faithless to his salt; to the 
suicides alleged to have been committed by certain individuals at Dacca and 
- Barisal, being driven thereto by want of, food; and to the supposed frequency 
of the outrages. committed by Europeans on the chastity of Indian women, 
the Hind Swardjya addresses the following observations to the Judge of the 
Barisal Court :—Who isthe cause of.all these deaths and tragedies ? Cruel and 
merciless Muhammadan kings may have now and then hanged an individual or 
two. Will you, on your part, have the frankness to acknowledge how many lives 
are ultimately lost in India through youragency ? Sudden death on the gallows 
is far preferable to dying by inches through starvation and after undergoing 
so many torments.. Do you remember the miseries of endless poverty, the 
pangs of death inseparable from the life of a beggar and the uncivilised con- 
Se) dition of your ancestors? If you do, say, is not hanging better than 
ue a these? Although you are yourselves faithless to your salt, you declare . that 
we are faithless. Alas! where is justice to be found in this world? If you 
pride yourself on your justice, lay your hand -on your heart and answer the 
question whether you are faithless or we. If you reply after careful consider- 
7) aoe ation, you will not fail to Das cred stn as that it is you and not we that are 
Te faithless. 
* 10. Unsophisticated Indians, taken in by the deceitful pledges of the 
English, were long labouring under the delusion 
_ Development of martial that the latter would grant them swardjya if 
Br eee BM neuen for they were properly memorialised and petitioned. 
Bei ‘Swar djya (156), 18th Apl. But they have now seen their mistake and have 
a eae come to lose all faith in the professed inten- 
tions of the British Government., Whatever others may say, it isour firm con- 
viction that if we want to fit ourselves for the enjoyment of independence, we 
: must, give attention to the development of martial qualities amongst us. The 
2 inant of such. qualities alone will save India from destruction and raise | 
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or should, therefore, take precedence over even industrial development.. 
t must be’ remembered that the first attribute of a Kshatriya is the determina- 
_ tion never to bend his, neck under an unjust yoke, andto be ever ready to 

sacrifice his life in saving fellow-countrymen from oppression. _ . 


11. One Lalji Rahimji contributes some verses to the Hind Swardjya, 
! of which the tid is oe purport :—Listen, O 
Sons of Bharat! And learn how excellent British Raj 
inaue ba emery is and whatsort of laws have been passed (by the Bri- 
Hind Swerdit (70), tish) 1 in order to deprive India of her resources. Hav- 
18th Apl. ing first come here as merchants, they .took up their 
abode in Calcutta and gave the Emperor of Delhi 
to understand that their object was only to buy Indian goods and to visit the 
different parts of the country. The simple-minded king believed the story of 
these cheats. They then lent money to the Native Princes and became their 
special friends. These princes used to count upon the assistance of the 
English in cases of emergency. The latter very cleverly spread their deceit- 
ful snares and got hold of many kingdoms. Siraj-ud-dowlah, having realised 
that they had grown ambitious, was greatly enraged and threatened them 
with evil consequences if they did not take timely warning. Mutiny broke 
out in the Deccan and at Meerut, Jhansi, Agra and Delhi. From all sides the 
cry was heard that the topiwallas should be hunted out and killed so that not 
a single one of their race should survive. (But) the faithless Gurkhas had no 
regard for the mother-land. Then, the true sons of India were imprisoned by 
resort to crafty means, while others were called upon to submit on pain of 
death. Some were won over by the bait of titles and distinctions: These 
masters of craftiness then proclaimed that they felt pained at the sight of the 
misery of the Indians and undertook to ameliorate their lot. They also 
declared that they came to India in order to confer upon the Indians the 
blessings of civilisation. 


12. One Ramchandra Mahadev Bhatkhande of Hubli contributes some 
verses to the Samdlochak of which the following 
Exhortation to Indians _ is the purport :—Consider whose country this is and 
to throw off their lethargy. who has taken possession of it. A truce to sleep, for 
eens (146), for eviltimeshave come. Ourancestors dwelt happily in 
si the charming palace of independence. Where the 
brave Shivaji, where we the mean traitors to our country! We have aban- 
doned all pride, we have no self-confidence, we take pleasure in being the slaves 
of others. Impotent that we are, we hear unmoved the detractors of our 
ancestors. The rulers are setting ‘the people against one another and back- 
biters are assisting them in the work. The country is being harried by plague 
and famine. The people should, therefore, leave off indolence and boycott 
foreign goods. Love your country, and independence will come to you of 
its own accord. Dependence is like a donkey: let us seat plague and famine 
upon its back and drive them all from the country. 


13. Professor Selby declares that the spread of the feeling of 

| nationality in India and the desire on the part of 

Weakness of the British - Englishmen to rule the country as conquerors will 
phatase gree | sound the death-knell of British rule in this country. 
atrik Bs eresraP® That the present English rulers are intoxicated with 
Arunodaya (99), 19th the idea of absolutism is evident from their attitude 
Apl. in connection with the grievances of the Telegraph 
signallers; and thus one of the conditions postulated 

by Professor Selby as necessary for the destruction of British rule in India is 


coming into existence. The other danger to the British is the growth of the 


national feeling in India: The English themselves are assisting the tapid growth . 


of this idea, as is shown by the determined attitude taken up by the signallers. 
The strike has also exposed the weakness of the British Government. If the 
Telegraph Department all over India is disorganised simply because the hands 
go on strike, what will Government do if all Government servants through- 
out the country do the same ? .Our rulers can do nothing without the co- oper- 
ation of Indians. They can do nothing, if people resolve not to assist 
them in the administration of the country till their dikes are redressed. 
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Seltbiine Murti an thai 

hatred ag nt. exhibiting in Bombay, 

v writer; under - een: de hitée: of “An in- 

visible pe pose to: aha Hind *s ardjya:—Those 

ee “who. had assembled to witness thdse feats might 

00, ‘have, of course, witnessed the extraordinary powers 

. of Ram Murti with their two physical eyes, but 

wh oh eh very few could have viewed them with that third 

ae = spicitgat: eye, and realised the important significance of 

8 prowess. My preceptor, who was one of these selec® few, and who 

#i observing the spectacle without being himself visible, addressed the 

following words to me on the conclusion of the performance : — In your 

country, Ram. Murti in the spiritual form has already manifested itself. It 

hee under the name of the New Spirit. This new spirit is as powerful as 

fessor Ram Murti. Justas the latter couldsustain with ease the weight of 

a loaded cart'and an enormous stone on his chest, so the New Spirit is powerful 

enough to survive in spite of all the attempts that may be made to suppress it. 

The New Spirit will never die. Again, the strong chain of dependence that at 

present binds down the National life of the Indians may be compared to the 

iron chain which Professor Ram Murti broke in two. The New Spirit is 

trying to break this chain of dependence. The links of the chain are being 

loosened, and a strong tug at it will one day cause it to give way altogether; 
and then the flame of swardjya will burn brightly.” : 


15. The Sdnj Vartamdn approves of the suggestion, recently made by 
Sir W. Wedderburn in a letter addressed to the 
Necessity of a Royal Nation for the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
Commission to consider gion to go through the whole question of the Council 
the a of Council reforms in the light of the great variety of opinions 
re edad Vartamdn (36) expressed thereon before Lord Morley arrives ata 
24th Apl. "final decision and puts the scheme into shape for 
submission to Parliament. The paper further 
remarks that as the proposed reforms are likely to have a permanent and far- 
reaching effect on the minds of the people, there is the greater necessity for 
circumspection in putting them into final shape, and adds that the public will 
be greatly dissatisfied if Lord Morley wil! be guided solely by the opinions of 
the SGausbers of the India Council. The paper concludes by exhorting the people 
and political associations in all parts of the country to support ee the 
suggestion made by Sir W. Wedderburn. 


1G..." In going to Aligarh and eeaiiin to the Muhammadans, Lord 
Minto has maintained what has become a tradition 

His Excellency the of the Viceroys of India. Ifit be an act of political 
Vieeroy’s visit to Ahgarh expediency, nothing could be wiser. If it be an act 
College. hed (99), 08 justice towards a loyal and deserving community, 
ath Apl, Eng oom (29), nothing could be juster. Aligarh is the nursery: of 
’ Muslim loyalists of the future, and Government are 

bound to profit as much as the Muhammadan community itself by giving 
Aligarh all the encouragement and countenance that could be given to it. It 
has undoubtedly deserved well of both, and we rejoice at the generous appre- 
ciation it has been receiving at the hands of both Government and the 


community.” 


17. “ Really these Frontier troubles are proving to be an eternal puzzle. 

The echo of the shots fired by our mountain batteries 

Troubles with the inthe Burra Valley have scarcely died away, and 

+ a on the yet there is news of the probability of the Frontier 
rontier. being again crossed by our troops. This time the 
ica” Ap ok Biv ‘red cross’ has been flying from hill to hill in the 
J ime -Jamshed (29), 93x Mohmand Valley, ten thousand of the tribesmen 
, Eng. cols.; Akhbdér- being upinarms. No serious attempt has yet been 
cudiper (19), 22nd made to cross the Frontier in any strength and only 
HS: stray sniping*on some outposts has hitherto been 

reported. General Wilcocks, who had but partially 


-yubuékled his armour ater the Zakka Khels had been so swiftly brought to 
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strain, we do not think he is in the mood to take it complacently. But 
there is just a possibility that the number of Afghans in the Mohmand camp is 
exaggerated, and that only some stray dare-devils have left their hqgmes 
simply through love of mischief.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ The fresh 
trouble on the Frontier may not be a serious affair. Still it indicates the 
dangers of the position there. T’he Mohmands may be brought to reason 
in a day, as has been done in the case of the Zakka Khels, or they may not. 
It all depends upon how they are met. But it would not be out of place 
to state once again that the general impression is that the British Govern- 
ment are buying peace on the Frontier on terms which induce the tribesmen 
to think of arms oftener than a really vanquished-foe is likely to do!” The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—The ability and despatch with which General 
Wilcocks vanquished the Zakka Khels led us to hope for a long spell of quiet 
on the Frontier. This hope has unfortunately not been realised and serious 
troubles again arisen on the Frontier. We hope that it will not lead to serious 
consequences and that a rapid advance of British troops will have the effect 
of quelling the rising of the Mohmands.| 


18. Commenting on the terms on which a settlement with the Tele- 
: _ graph employés was to be arrived at, the Sdn 
Telegraph troubles in Vurtamdn writes :—“ It must be said that the basis 
India. Vertu ti of the settlement is as fairas it could have been under 
20th Fpl a ae 9%); the circumstances.......... We are glad that there 
‘ will be no ‘ Irish promotion’ in any case and that 
all the men-will resume’their old position. The loss of pay during the period 
of absence may be hard on many, but it is only fair that the principle of ‘no 
work, no pay’, should be resorted to. This, however, only about the strikers. 
It would be unfair that the dismissed brigade should lose even a pie for an 
absence that was forced upon them. The terms of settlement make no 
reference to the position of these men.......... Taken as a whole the terms 
are certainly not a little vague. But the «mpasse of the last few 
days cannot have failed to convey to the authorities a moral. Then, too, 
everything depends upon the mixed * Committees of Observation’ which are 
to watch for five weeks the working of the newtystem. We trust these 
Committees will do their responsible duty in a most dispassionate spirit. If 
their verdict goes against the system, Mr. Newlands, of course, will have to 
bow himself out. As we have already remarked, the terms are vague, but this 
should not deter the strikers from resuming work. General sympathy is with 
them, and the dislocation of communication has been so universally and so 
acutely felt that no backing out, hair-splitting or any other linguistic or 
diplomatic legerdemain will be tolerated for a moment when the period of 
trial is over. We trust, however, that the. authorities are sincere in their 
attempt at a settlement and that the whole question will be set at rest 
once for all, leaving no loophole for any disturbance in the future.” 


*19. “After the postal and the railway strikes ordinary prudence would 
have steered clear of the troubles that have arisen 

Ce ae and against which ail India has .justly inveighed 
9 Pia ohh vlog (39), But that was not to be. No wonder Mr. Newland¢ 
dian i, new-fangled hours of work and standard of wages 

have been universally protested against. But we 
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bat it is not of the nature of a permanent remedy 
eink strikes in the department. We should like 
Bei abee ie A some permanent remedies devised. Now that the 
i opean and Eurasian employés, who had been dismissed, have been taken _ 
back into the service itis but fair that the Native employés, who were * 
ee - “zecently dismissed in Bombay, should also be re-instated on their tendering 
: - @n apology and promising not to repeat the offence. That they were 
a dismissed under orders from’ the Director-General does not. signify much. 
~~. ‘Higher salaries do not confer a greater right to resent an innovation than 
BOSS Sea ree Pri lower salaries of peons. On the other hand, the greater the ignorance 
a -of the offenders, the stronger the reason for indulgence and forgiveness. 
ae We earnestly hope, therefore, that the treatment of the Bombay peons will 
ee not smack of vindictiveness. Their regret will perhaps be more sincere than 
ae that of the European and Eurasian employés, as they have been longer out 
of employment........... In the case of the peons, who must have acted on 
impulse and under a more genuine sense of hardship, an expression of regret 
may be accepted more readily than in the case of the more highly educated 
| public servants, especially because the conduct of the peons: has not caused a 
a hundredth part of the injury to the public which their betters have inflicted.’ 


21. The merciful attitude taken up by Government in settling the 
dispute between signallers and the Telegraph autho- 
dics hex’) Domtey Hh rities, compared with the harshness shown to the 
char (62), 22nd Apl- telegraph peons, leads one to conclude the existence 
of different rules of procedure in dealing with 
natives and Christians. Everything that has happened during and after the 
strike goes to prove how powerful the employés of a Government department, 
when backed up by the Anglo-Indian press, are to compel the authorities to 
retract their previous orders. We are afraid this strike and the terms of its 
es | settlement will hardly produce any wholesome effect on other Government 
departments. The effect of the whole transaction has already begun to be 
‘cal felt. The Postal employés at Calcutta have come forward with a list of their 
he grievances and threatened a strike. Leniency in dealing with strikes cannot 
2 fail to result in such consequences. At any rate the strike has taught a lesson 
to Government as well as the Telegraph authorities, which they will not easily 
forget. Steps should now be taken to avoid a state of things in which the 
working of an important department, with which the commerce of the country 
is intimately connected, depends on the whims of its subordinates. In 
order to break the strength of the cliques of subordinates, sweeping changes 
ought to be made in the department. Intelligent young men belonging to 
various native communities might be more freely drafted into the ranks of the 
. signallers in order that the latter may not be able to combine their forces and 
oe . _ make their superiors dance to any tune they please. Again,a larger number of 
Ba \ military and postal signallers should be kept in touch with the working of the 
department so that there may not occur any serious dislocation of traffic, 
such as we have just witnessed. [The Bombay Samdchdr makes somewhat 

similar remarks. | 


22. “The Viceroy of India has before him now an opportunity to exercise 
that noblest attribute of power, v7z., mercy. The 

any Vartamdn. (36), telegraph peons have now appealed to the Govern- 
R3rd Apl., Eng. cols. ment of India, praying that they should be re-instated. 
We think there will be nothing derogatory to the 
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; - ances, too, were of long stan most of them were admitted to bé pot ori 20 is Se 

‘and it was only as a last resort ma rere hsheer despair of getting redress that eh os 2 ae 
they struck work. Poor fellows! A strike could do nothing for them as they Mi geal 
were only ‘carrying devils.’ The signallers were in a sense indispensable, and Heir 
hence the difference in the treatment meted out to them. But nowthat the = 8 | 
peons, on bended knee, are praying to be taken back wncondttionally, we think oe 
it would be both charitable and statesmanlike to grant their prayer. There are re 


enough ‘knights of the pavement’ already in Bombay without adding to their 
ranks by throwing: out of employment poor men like the dismissed telegraph 


‘*23. “We areglad to see that Lala Lajpatrai has adopted the one course 
_ open to him to put his detractors to the proof. It * 
BR sag hey og orton will be remembered that, when he was spirited away e 
in the Calcutta High to Mandalay last year, ‘two Anglo-Indian journals, 
Court against the English- the Civil and Military Gazette and the Hnglishman, 
man and the Civil and published articles charging the Lala with attempts to 
Military Gazette. tamper with the loyalty of the Indian Army and 
ry le Reformer denouncing him as the ‘arch seditionary.’ Lala ; j 
i Lajpatrai, in the plaints he has filed in the Calcutta 7 | 
High Court, states that these charges and imputations are entirely unfounded , a} { 
and false and highly defamatory, and that their publication has caused him 
‘great pain of mind and lowered him in the estimation of a large section of the 
public and injured his reputation both in India and in England.” 


24. Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was the first to | 
invite the non-official members of the Local Legislative 
Suggestion that the . | 
Provincial Budget be in- Council to discuss the budget before it was formally } 
f lly di d ith . | 
ecg A jeter waite presented to the Council. Sir Arthur Lawley fol- | a 


of the Bombay Legislative . : . i 
Aca ie” ae lowed in his foot-steps; and the new departure is. : 


instance. doing some good to the country. Sir George Clarke 
Dnydn Prakash (41), . 2 Satie ae 1 
19th Apl. is very sympathetic in his attitude, and we request a 
Ee him to introduce a similar reform in this Presidency. _ 1) 
29. “By the break-down of Lady Clarke’s health and the consequent ! 


departure of Her Excellency for Europe, Bombay 
Departure of Her Excel- will have earned a reputation for itself which may 


lency Lady Clarke. easily interfere with its getting really able and " 
aerate ee . San} promising Governors in future............. It is a \, 
ated (36), DAth Apl., misfortune that Lady Clarke is called away so soon : 
Eng. cols. after her arrival in our midst; and the cheerful ql 

resignation with which Sir George Clarke has under- ; of 
taken to bear this temporary separation will have intensified the public esteem, ll 
in which His Excellency has been held, for his earnestness of purpose and At 


unflinching devotion to duty. It will have drawn the people all the closer 
to him, and will make them more earnest in their prayers that Lady Clarke 
may soon find herself sufficiently strong to rejoin her illustrious husband and 
help him inthe arduous and beneficent laboursin whichhe is here engaged.” 
[The Sdxy Vartamdn writes :—" It is needless to say that the whole Presidency 
most eeibeks sympathises with Her Excellency and bemoans the circum- 
stances that oblige her to leave these shorés. Lady Clarke arrived in our 
midst only the other day ; but even during this brief period she has won the 
hearts of all those with whom she has come into contact. Her Ladyship’s 
quiet and unassuming but dignified ways, the keen interest she evinces in every- 
thing around her, that responsive temperament which is born only of sincere Lo a 
sympathy, that catholic charity which embraces all classes and creeds and all : ae 
ranks of society—all these have not failed to impress the people. They had Ke 
ardently hoped that Her Ladyship would continue to be in their midst without 
a break........... But that is not to be. We all pray, however, that the 
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aan a sia cle near 2 as ut $i 
) are sorry t 5 aa ici 4 te . 
> tion. "W We are sorry both on ipod as well as eeblie 
Hie rou un ds. To His Excellency the Governor her absence 
Wart ee oe a gan sh circumstances will be a sourte of anxiety 
‘bait & ‘grievous loss to his domestic circle. Lord Curzon in his 
gar eediea always took pride in speaking about Lady Curzon as Her 
ellency and never condescended to use evenonce such ahomely and simple 
ression as his wife. It is very significant that with our present Governor, 
Rey ns. WD vs Se simplicity of character, sympathy and accessibility are now well- known, 
~~ ‘the case has exactly been the reverse, and even from the other end of the social 
"gulf we think we are right in ‘believing that His Excellency’s domestic circle 
| “must be a happy one. - On public grounds also Her Excellency’s indisposition 
is to be deplored. There are public institutions ané movements that stand in 
need of hersympathy and support and will miss her sorely. Moreover, we 
“expect at least some constructive work of an abiding character at the hands of 
our present Governor, and it would, indeed, be a pity if in the midst of his 
multifarious and laborious duties his mind were distracted by domestic anxie- 
ties. We need hardly say that we readily join the rest of the public in express- 
ing an earnest hope for Her Excellency’s speedy recovery and early return to 
this country.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—* General sympathy is 
felt for His Excellency the Governor in the circumstances which necessitate the 
ae return of Lady Clarke to England so soon after her arrival in Bombay where—it 
me | isthe simple fact—Sir George Clarke, his wife, and their daughter have already 
San won the confidence and high esteem of all sections of the people. It is 
earnestly hoped that Her Excellency will benefit by the change and will be able 
 atsan early date to resume the duties which pertain to her high position in ; 
. ..Bombay society and which, it must be a source of as much regret to her as to 
the public, have béen interrupted so abruptly by her indisposition.”’| 


Ae Fane's 
>. AC . 


27. “Itis a pity Her Excellency Lady Clarke has to go home so soon in 
order to recruit her health. But better a_ brief 

ae absence, at this time of the year; than presiding at 

eS 25th Apl.; *Bombay Punch Government House and over the social functions of 

— Bahddur (170), 27th Apl. a city like Bombay, with one’s strength unequal to ~- 

ee the task. In Miss Clarke Her Excellency leaves 

me . | ‘us a competent, all-round substitute till October. The present deprivation 


‘Indian Spectator (5), 


Soa ‘will be felt the more keenly, not only because of the temporary loss of 
are Lady Clarke’s wise and balanced judgment, as head of society, but also 
» -<.\ because it cripples for the time being the many-sided and cultured activities 


Be ‘of-a Governor, the like of whom the Western Presidency perhaps never had 
a . for half a century.” [The Bombay Punch Bahddur expresses a wish that 

whe Lady Clarke may soon be restored to health and return to Bombay to relieve 
Sir George Clarke’s mind of its load of uneasiness. | 


eee 28. “In his quiet butpersistent way His Excellency the Governor has 
ee et been continuing -the inoculation campaign with 


. - Visit of the Bombay 


Mill-owners to the Parel 


Laboratory at the invita- 
tion of His Excellency the 


ernor of Bombay. 
Taran (36), 


) gaa Apl. Eng. cols.; Jadm- 
e-JSams 
en g.! cols. ; F Bombay Samd- 


4 (28), 24th Apl., 


eet 


marked success ; and he tackled yesterday the worthy 
mill-owners of ‘Bombay. Sir George Clarke must 
have been keenly disappointed, as we are, to see only 
seven \mill-owners present at the Laboratory....... 
Wegquite understand that this ts the time when our 
local magnates take wing and hie away to the cool 
heights of Mahableshwar. Perhaps, other mill-owners 
than ¢theseven are there now. But,surely, they could 
have made it convenient to run down to Bombay 
when their presence was required for such an important 


-/They ought also to have remembered that even His Excellency 
yall past records of gubernatorial migrations to the hills and is still 
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“in our midst in spite of the stewing heat: We have-said that the purpose'for © 


which they were called was very important. Among no class of people ‘has 
plague played, and: still is playing, more havoc than among our ill-fed, ill- , 
clothed, FLhoused, and ill-educated mill-hands. Hvacuation in their case is 
impossible. Migrate they cannot, for that would mean starvation. Their only 
salvation lies in inoculation. But of this they will not avail themselves until they 
are convinced of its efficacy. To convince themis the duty of our mill-owners. 
Even inducements will have to be held out. in order to popularise inoculation 
among them. We do not understand why our mill-owners should not offer a 
small bakshish to every mill-hand that gets himself inoculated, as also the 
members of his family. Until our Cotton Kings are ready with model 
dwellings for their employés, inoculation is the only thing that can save them 
from the ravages of plague. Sir George Clarke is not sparing himself in the 
inoculation campaign. We think it is the duty of our mill-owners to second 
his noble efforts.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—“ The mill-owners, if they 
would only consent to be of assistance, could help His Excellency to gather a 
rich harvest in their own particular field. Their influence among their hands 
is bound to be immense ; and they can furnish thousands upon thousands to 
the operator, if they so wish. We are waiting to see what they do, and 
so must His Excellency be, whom it would be acruelty to . disappoint.” 
The Bombay Samdchar, while regretting that not even a dozen mill-owners 
should have found time to respond to His Excellency’s invitation, attributes 
their seeming neglect to the discouraging experiences which they had met with 
in the past, whenever they had made earnest efforts to draw the mill-hands 
towards inoculation. It adds, however, that it would have been better if they 
had attended at the Parel Laboratory and explained their position to His 
Excellency and discussed with him the further steps to be taken for popularis- - 
ing inoculation. The paper dwells on the enormous influence exercised over 
the minds of the mill-hands by the Patelias (or headmen) of the various 
sections to which they belong and suggests that an attempt should be made 
to get at the mill-hands through these leaders. | 


29. ‘The people of the Bombay Presidency are very thankful to His 
Excellency for his unremitting efforts to popularise 
Akhbdar-e-Souddgar (19), inoculation as a shield against the ravages of plague. 
24th Apl.; Akhbar-e- To the lower classes more than to the upper and the 
Islam or, 21st Apl. middle inoculation is the only effective remedy 
against plague. It is, therefore, a matter for great 
regret that the working classes—and ‘more especially the mill- hands—have, 
through their ignorance, been backward in availing themselves of it. The 
mill-owners, too, have been utterly indifferent in the matter. It is, therefore, 
one more conclusive proof of His Excellency’s great sympathy for the masses 
that.he should have invited these mill-owners to the Parel Laboratory. We 
hope this will induce them to try their best to explain the benefit of inocula- 
tion to the men working in their mills. But why should not the virtues of 
the serum be impressed upon the people by means of lectures in the streets ? 
Why do not the charitable men and women of Bombay come forward 
for this purpose? Following the example set by the ward Committee 
of the Zoroastrian Association, every other community should join the crusade 
against plague, and try to dispel the popular prejudices against the serum. 
(‘The Akhbdr-e-Islém writes :—It is deplorable that in spite of His Excellency’s 
advocacy, the Bombay public should still hesitate to resort to eee 
It is, however, very fortunate for them that they have at their head a sy 
thetic ruler, whose one thought day and night is their welfare. Of all the 
rulers we have had His Excellency Sir George Clarke has been unequalled 
for his sympathy and kindliness to the masses.: In inviting the miull-owners 
to visit the Parel Laboratory, His Excellency has displayed deep foresight ; 
and this act of his has won for him the blessings of thousands of poor mill- 
hands. | : 


aa The Honourable Mr. Basil Scott formally assumes charge as Chief 

; Justice of our High Court. Since it was decided to 

The new Chief Justice fill this-second highest post in the Presidency from 
of the Bombay High the ranks of the local Bar; the mantle of Sir Law- 


ee “Spectator (5), renee Jenkins could not possibly have fallen on more 
ite Agl pectator \), worthy shoulders. Learned, patient and dignified 


almost to the point of sternness, Mr. Scott combine, 
con 40—6 
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; ew ; ‘the ) ages Bate 5 who has often perform duties. other than 
even in his of fale ‘eapacity.. But there is no reason to fear that our 
af Justice will be. utiable to adapt himself to the new circumstances. 

who know him best say that a warm heart beats under a .cold exterior. 


wledge, and under the conviction that a sound lawyer has -been 
in this exalted. position, by one equally sound, we wish»Mr. Basil 
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a. “The ‘Honourable Mr. ‘Justice Chandavarkar is going on leave, 


“and the question of appointing a substitute for 
ei y of appoint him is being discussed and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, 
‘ing Tudge.of the Bombay the Honourable Mr. Chimanlal Setalwad and 

Court during the Mr. Chaubal are suggested as probable candidates. 
absence of the Honourable As all these gentlemen are fully qualified to 
Mr. Justice Chandavar- hold the vacant Judgeship, there could be no 
karion leave. objection to the appointment of any of them. But 
eg op tage 8 (36), in that case a grave injustice will be done 
Isldm ‘oy ” 20th rm to the Muhammadan community. The claims of 
“Khabarddr (76), 24th Api, Other communities have already been recognised 

in the past and so the Muhammadan community 
deserves consideration on the present occasion. We do not support the 
short-sighted policy of setting class against class by conferring high posts 
on Muhammadans to the prejudice of the claims of deserving members 
of other communities.’ But we recognise the necessity of considering 
the claims of the Muhammadans on occasions like the present. Considering 
the large number of cases of Muhammadan law that come up before the 
High Court, it is necessary that there should be a permanent Muhammadan 
Judge on the Bench of the Bombay High Court. It is indeed true that there 
is not a superfluity of suitable Muhammadan candidates; but for the present 
vacancy we would suggest the name of Mr. M.A. Jinah, Barrister-at-Law, 
as a suitable candidate. Mr. Jinah has risen into prominence within 
a very short time ; and his bright career as a Barrister is the earnest of a 
brilliant future. His appointment on the High Court Bench, besides giving 
satisfaction to all the Indian communities in Bombay, will be recognised 
as fully meeting the claims of the Muhammadans. [The Akhbdr-e-Islim and 
tne Khabardar also appeal to Government to consider the claims of Mr. Jinah 
before making the selection for the acting Judgeship.| 


$2. “There is absolutely nothing in the Constitution just formulated at 
Allahabad to which even an out-and-out Extremist 

could honestly raise any objection. The two 

os ar ae mga main planks in the Constitution are briefly as 
Sdnj Vartamdm (36) follows:—(1) That the objects of the Indian 
21st Apl., Eng. cols. ’ National Congress are the attainment by the people 
} | of India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the British Empire, and a par- 
‘ticipation by them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal 
terms with those members. (2) That these objects are to be achieved by 
consti utional means, by bringing about a steady reform of the existing system 
of administration and by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit and 
‘developing and organising the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
‘Fesources of the country. What more the Extremists desire we do not know. 
vseceeeeee Lf practical politics are to be the subject of the story of our 
immediate future, we have not the least hesitation in saying that the 
‘ideals: of. the Convention. given above are as practical as ‘they are com- 


Comments on the pro- 


ve.. Even these ideals are bound to take a long time to realise 
in the circumstances of the case. Why, then, quarrel about mere words and 


: ue tas, 109, about exigencies that are not:likely to arise, at least during the pre- 


?.h....3... “Ibis never too late to acknowledge. a mistake, and 
of there Pr bev ing derogatory in-such a confession we think it is 
ee of the highest'moral courage. If our Extremist friends look at 
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“Ss aiaebicn: hice this sand welt we are sure ike, will ane take ‘bell As 
see that, for weal or for woe, their destinies are entwined with those of” the 
Moderates, and that the common motherland of them all calls for all the 
sacrifices that they can.make. Let. the olive branch be held out at Dhulia 
and harmony and concord once more be restored to our great National 
Assembly.” 


33. We learn by a telegram ‘from “Allahabad that there was a 
tremendous fight over the “creed” question, and 
Kesors (199), dist Ail that it oe decided to substitute the words“ aims 
esare , 4i8t Apl.; and objects” for the word “creed.” ‘The word 
3 ES asggen (43), 24th «0 goal” was also dropped. Mr. Wacha_ got 
oo enraged in the midst of the discussion and threa- 
tened that his party would sever their 9 

nection with the Congress if their “creed” were not forced upon it 
The Honourable Mr. Khare was so much choked with emotion thad 
he. could not utter a single word. [The Indu Prakdsh comments as 
follows on the above:—" There was no doubt a prolonged and earnest 
debate on the question of making compulsory the subscription to the 
objects and constitution of the Congress, and if others find consolation in 
characterising it as a tremendous fight we do not grudge the indulgence in 
bombast. In regard to Mr. Wacha’s declarations it is fair to state that he 
made it for himself only. In fairness to him let us record that he was provok- 
ed into this declaration by two or three Bengali gentlemen sitting behind 
him uttering half a dozen times that if subscription was made compulsory, the 
Bengal Conventionalists would secede. That Mr. Khare had ‘ emotion almost 
choking him’ is a lie which only Extremistic imagination could invent and 

expect people who know Mr. Khare to swallow.’’| 


34. What have the Moderates gained by making their aims and 

_ objects clear at the Allahabad meeting of the Con- 

Pana sy) ig Oy Bo vention Committee ? They have but divided the 
ian strength of the country and made it all the easier for 
the British lion to devour educated India bit by bit. A United India would 
certainly have checked the lion if he had tried to gulp it down. What 
advantages have the Moderates gainéd by circumscribing their ideal and 
thus degrading themselves in the eyes of the country? Do the Moderates 
really believe that our rulers consider them foolish and senseless enough to 
hanker after Colonial self-government rather than independence? Govern- 
ment would rather set them down as knaves who realising that independence 
is not-possible under present circumstances have adopted the dummy of 
Colonial self-government and who when the opportunity arrives will not 
fail to knock the British down and demand complete independence. The 
Moderates may, if they like, labour under the delusion that Englishmen 
recognise a difference between the Moderates and the Extremists. But pos- 


terity will hold them responsible for breaking faith with their brethren and . 


acting treacherously. Supposing India had the good fortune to become inde- 
pendent as a result of a war between England and Germany as described by a 
novelist, what will the hapless Moderates do? How will their “ creed” 
fare at such a disastrous juncture ? Will they then go in sackcloth and 
ashes to the Colonies and ask the inhabitants to purchase them.as slaves in 
order to keep their word about the “ creed”? If that be not so, then it is 
plain that their hypocritical love of Colonial self-government is a dodge 
to deceive the English. This means that the Moderates are liars, while the 
Extremists are speaking the truth. Who is really loyal of the two ? Lying 
is a great sin, but now-a-days it has become impossible for any one to be 
recognised as ‘loyal without it. As, however, it is necessary for all to 
be loyal, we request our countrymen to be adepts in deceit. .Let them 
be ready to throw dust into the eyes of the English like the Moderate leaders! 
They are calling upon us to subscribe to the creed to bind us down so that neither 
the qualms of conscience nor the remembrance of an all-seeing Providence 
may be able to lead us away from our path of deceit. Never.was there such 
a gang of respectable liars and deceivers. Those who want to bamboozle the 
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English are requested at once to join the game. Those who trust in historical 


a) 


@ While their brains are thin ting’ of britiging about revolution ; 
| wo 14 te constitutional jon by day and’ take 
ys Of Bec sate sdot ties ae hight: yi ‘want men who would 
set os ocialists and terrorists for the supply of arms and 
have ‘open, interviews with the British Ministers. They 
ical gan es are not won without such duplicity. As the bub- 
mists do. not understand the importance of political intrigues ' 
dodges, they are to be driven out of the fold. The Moderates want 
apture the highest positions. at present in ‘the hands of the English 
pleading for administrative reforms’ and having thus hollowed out the 
indations of the’ British power easily secure swardjya or independence. 
ay God grant the Moderates success in their work! [The Mumukshu 
ou -—The Dhulia Conference must be prepared to put down the 
Convention Committee’s tactics. Otherwise, the whole of the fabric 
raised by the Nationalists, from Taluka Associations upwards, will be as 
insecure a8 &@ house built on the sands. The times are critical and unless the 
Nationalist party work with one mind, there is every danger of the movement 
inaugurated by them being wrecked. | 


39. ‘“ When it was announced last week that the Convention Committee, 
which met at Allahabad, had given up the idea of 

Sdnj Vartamdn (36) reviving the adjourned Surat Congress and to call 
DAth Apl Eng wmf: > @ brand new one in December next, under the new 
ee i Constitution, some people shrugged their shoulders 
ae and thought that a mistake had been committed in 
ee oh, allowing the twenty-third Congréss to slip unceremoniously into the grave of 
oblivion....... But alittle calm thinking will convince everybody that the Com- 
g | mittee have done the wisest possible thing in deciding to hold a fresh Congress | 
“< -+++s++--After all that happened at Surat and all that has been happening ever 
a3 since, wecannot perceive how the adjourned Congress could have been resumed. 
Every one who was present at the Surat sitting would have claimed the right 
to be present, and people mischievously inclined could have swamped the 
oye pandal with all sorts and conditions of men elected under the old rules, or to 
mee be more true, rules that did not exist. The serio-comic performance of Surat 
Re ‘would have been repeated and things would have ended in as great a dead- 
lock as that of Christmas last. We have, therefore, not the least 
hesitation in according our hearty support to the Committee's decision. 
The new Congress will begin life with a clean slate, a clear objective, 
well-defined methods of work and principles accepted and adopted after 
mature deliberation. Above all there will be nothing hazy about it. For 
twenty-three years the Congress moved on with certainly noble ideals 
before it. It had to face manifold difficulties. It overcame them all. And, 
yet, those who had conceived and brought it forth, nursed it till it came of 
age,.did not fully realise how rough the path was that it was destined to tread, 
or how difficult of attainment were the objects the Congress had in view. 
a. Another thing that might be said to have hypnotised it was sentimentality—there 
ek was too much of it........... It was under this disadvantage that the Congress 
rare: : worked for more than two decades. Even after the Calcutta session the word 
ert. Swardjya was pulled this way and: that, some swallowed it and went stark 
Bet - mad, others simply stared at it as if the thing had suddenly dropped from the 
‘clouds like a meteorite. Those that wentmad after swallowing it have not yet 

_ shown signs of returning reason. The others have slowly begun to perceive 
- and duly appreciate its significance. The disturbance caused by the advent 
of the idea of Swardjya has thus quieted, and we exactly know where we are 
a and what our immediate and attainable destination is. All sane men 
- + will admit that the objects formulated by the meeting at Allahabad 
i ‘most correctly interpret the word Swardjya. But if certain people 
are determined not to see it, then we firmly believe that no spectacles provid- 
ed by us will improve their vision........... Just as we are penning 
these words, comes the news from Bengal that the Extremists there are 
vady on the ‘war'path, hurling all sorts of opprobrious epithets at the 
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Extremists have shown their hend and! now it moulds be futile sad: L: aothing 
| ms of mau for the Conventionists ‘to ‘waste upon them a single word 
or thought.” x 


86. Ina leading article the Bombay Samdchdr congratulates the. 
Allahabad Convention Committee on the success 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), With which it has performed the work assigned to it 
23rd Apl. } and expresses its firm belief that the next session of 
| the Indian National Congress will be more popular an 
successful than any of the preceding ones., The paper thinks that the aims 
and constitution of the Congress now being definitely settled and all danger 
of misrepresentation being thereby obviated, many persons will be 
induced to join it, who previously hesitated to do so. It is much to be 
desired no doubt, the paper remarks, that there should be union among 
all classes of people and that all should work shoulder to shoulder for the 
good of the country. But this unity should not, it adds, be artificial. 
It thinks, therefore, that the Convention did well in refusing to accede 
to the request of the Bengal delegates that peace might be made with the 
Extremists. As itis not possible for the Extremists to work in common 
with-the Moderates on the political platform, the paper exhorts the ‘ impatient 
idealists’ to divert their energies to other channels in which they might 
labour for the welfare of the country, whose interest, the paper allows, they 
have sincerely at heart. It appeals to their leader, Mr. Tilak, to turn his 
attention to social and religious reforms, and specially to the eradication of 
caste distinctions and prejudices. 


37. “Is it not somewhat startling to find picketing made into a virtue by 
so many respectable and peace-loving souls, as 

Temperance crusade at has been done at Poona? We _ have _ been 
an Jamshed (99). S°mewhat taken aback by the petitions addressed 
20nd Apl a cols 9), to the authorities in favour of permittife picket- 
sth a ing, and by the grievance made by some worthy 
individuals out of the fact of the Collector having prohibited-it.......... 
Even granting that those who indulge in this mischievous pastime are 
fighting in a holy cause, we think that there is no justification for resorting to 
this sort of intimidation and bullying, and that it would ultimately help to 
bring the cause of temperance itself into odium with those who now look upon 
it with approval. There is hardly any wisdom in resorting to a course of 
action which is calculated to create a totally wrong and mischievous impres- 
sion as to the results of the temperance movement in India; for the violent 
methods now resorted to are bound to be interpreted as an exhaustion of the 
powers of persuasion in those who have been preaching temperance these 
many years. To us at least it seems that recourse to such violence is 
altogether unnecessary and uncalled-for....... ... We are inclined to support 
the action of the Poona authorities in putting down rowdyism and 
protecting the frequenters of the liquor-shops against undue interference 
with their liberty of action. We are confident that those who have been 
protesting against the Collector's orders would ere long be confessing to 
themselves, if not to others, that such prohibition was necessary in the 
interests of the community and that picketing would have otherwise ended 
in trouble which they would have been the first to condemn the authorities 


for not having nipped in the bud.” 


38. “The success of the Poona temperance agitation was too bitter a pill 
for the Abkari Department to swallow; and that 
department has at last compelled the Collector and 
District Magistrate, Mr. Carmichael, to assume all 
the legal and illegal powers he may be supposed to have 

and to positively suppress the agitation.......... The Poona Temperance Asso- 
ciation, which has been working in its own way since August last, felt called 
upon to regulate the movement, of which the soul was the enthtsiasm of 
young men, who were prepared to make sacrifices for the good cause. 
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Mahratta (9), 19th Apl. 
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as tl thoroughly. credi table. ti th i mye may 

Ah eg on oy Cele & tet al Taber M bat we must say that there ae 
§ single volunte ein Ne pur lot who was more, impulsive, more 

“OF; mar » toa w we bigs is tl r. Anderson, the experienced Assistant 

>) ‘Sollector and Magist at 8 whe made himself famous by his recent heroics. 
ae i vin se ct . vx on of 29 of. the é volunteers and others: proves nothing. For 
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‘event the Police from bringing any false charge against 
- 3, ASP ally if it is a charge of doing or omitting to. do some- 
2: bing y und xrays -olice Act. These prosecutions were in fact the material on 
i Department wanted to build its case for the intervention of 
Magistrate ; and the department will, we trust, be now happy that 
ie District Magi istrate has intervened. The District Magistrate and the city 
a +t os ice séthorities probably knew the real character of the movement and they 
Sas aaa did not for some time go out of their way to take any aggressive steps, especially 
we ee s because they sad a responsible body like the Temperance Association 
Be eies te to deal with. The District Magistrate, however, never made any secret of his 
> ~~~ intention to keep a free hand in dealing with the movement, and he obstinately 
ae refused to consider the offer of the Association to take them into his confidence 
and.arrive at an understanding as to any limitations within which the 
3 - movement might go on without official opposition. But he was also not very 
eager to be convinced of the so-called excesses on the part of the volunteers 
without a clear proof which was quite dispensable in the case of certain other 
ae officers of Government. The people believe, it may be rightly or wrongly, that 
ae the whole Civil Service does not contain amore unsympathetic, more uncharit- 
a | able and more mischievous officer than the present Commissioner of Excise and 
ia Abkari; Mr. Logan. And we think it must have been the. interests of the 
aa Abkéri Department rather than the cause of law and order that brought in the 
‘intervention of the magisterial powers at this stage........... We have no 
hesitatio¥# in saying that the authorities concerned have used the most 
indirect and thé most reprehensible methods in suppressing the temperance 
movement. The Police Act has proved a fruitful resource, and many of its silly 
provisions have been brought into requisition in perhaps the silliest manner. 
Mere spectators were arrested as well as actual workers, and in some cases 
it was difficult to say which was running more rampant, false swearing or 
want of common sense. Sut the effect of the whole was that aimed at, v2z., to 
2 a spread terror among the people and to coerce the workers with the aid of official 
“Ne ‘authority. This impious course of action was resorted to simply to free the 
‘ drinker’s mind from the indirect moral influence which the prayers and the 
persuasion of the workers might exercise upon it;.and now we have the dis- 
gusting spectacle in many streets of the weak and sinful -drunkard being 
buttressed by the physical support of companies of Policemen in uniform at the 
entrance of each liquor-shop. All honour to the civilised British Government 
which persecutes temperance preachers and invites the drunkard to come and get 
drunk if he likes under the protection of the Police bayonets!! .The history of 
Bi the temperance movement will serve as a nice object-lesson in the present rela- 
ee tions between the rulers and the ruled. It will also illustrate one aspect of the 
ce art of government, which the rulers have made their own and which has now 
ae nearly reached perfection, we mean the art of enunciating specious principles 
aad of political ethics which, even supposing they were meant as a guide for admi- 
nistration, are being practically brought into ridicule every day, owing to the 
manifest and flagrant violations to which they are subjected. If we look to the 
official records, we shall find excellent principles laid down in very clear terms : 
os. .- ‘and if'o stranger were to judge of the character of the British Government i in 
re India, he is likely to be misled by the language of these principles into a belief 
/ that» never on the face of the earth did there ever exist a better friend of the 
Virtue of temperance. Thus, in one place-we shall find it stated that revenue- 
OS a g is not the object of the Abkari policy of Government and that ‘ it 
papier). would ye better that the excise revenue should be sacrificed than that the 
cee. (OF cers ‘of the Government should assume functions calculated to expose the 
er policy of the State to —— (Vide Government Resolutions 


ee) 


5, anted 19th May 1874; and No. 2818, dated 3rd June 874). ' ie s 
you will fin it stated that ‘ Government have frequent ly sorets ad. i 


eae the necessity of doing all they can to disc e@ @: a i eS 
* (Government ‘Heaolation No. 6092, dated 27th October 1875.) 0 an! 
you will find the principle reiterated ‘that Government do not desire to viake Reh 


any revenue from Abkari.’ (Government Resolution No. 2838, dated 30th May 
1887:) Or you will find this- bland and hay rary sean frank statement—' In the a Oey 
interest of the Indian people as well as in the interest of the Indian Treasury, — ee 
the excise system of India must always be. based upon the considerations (1) that a 
extension of the habit of drinking among Indian populations is to be discourag- ee 
ed; (2) that the tax on spirits and liquors should be as high as may be possible . | 
without giving rise to illicit methods of making and selling liquor,’ (Government 
Resolution No. 6122, dated 11th September 1888.) Or sometimes Government 
themselves feel scandalised at the pride which Abkari officers openly take 
in claiming an increase of revenue as a sure sign of efficiency of 
the department, or as a proof of the prosperity of the people, and 
they have for shame to pull up their imprudent mouthpieces and to 
philosophise in this fashion: ‘ Revenue officers are naturally apt to give 
prominence in their reports to increased revenue, taking for granted that .the 
authorities to whom the reports are addressed will know that the increase has 
been obtained by successful administration. Administrative officers and 
local Governments should, therefore, be careful to employ language which 
cannot give colour to the idea that the object of the Excise Department is to 
increase revenue at the sacrifice of social considerations.’ Any simpleton who 
will proceed to draw his conclusions from these extracts is likely to make the 
mistake of thinking that the Government of India.must be the best friend 
of temperance. But he will remember that the Abkari revenue returns tell a 
different tale altogether. These show that the vice of drink has not only 
been slowly growing in India but that it is receiving the immoral support and 
patronage of Government. WelJl may Mr. Morley say that drink is 
another plague ; but instead of supporting or assisting those who take measures 
for eradicating this plague, Government are found prosecuting, persecuting and 
harassing those whose activity may in any way affect the Abkari revenue.” 


39. The Poona temperance volunteers accomplished in one week by 
peaceful persuasion what hundreds of letters and | ° aad 
Kesari (123): 21st Apl leaflets failed to achieve in the course of years, and ; 
: eee practically reduced to nil the sale of liquor in the city. 
But the task of the destruction of the holy fabric 
reared by the temperance volunteers was taken in hand by the Collector of 
Poona on Good Friday, and picketing‘near liquor-shops was prohibited. This 
satanic order was enforced with the aid of Police patrols, who drove away the 
volunteers from the vicinity of the liquor-shops and kept the roads clear for 
drunkards. Since last Friday, the drunkard of Poona has been the most 
honoured friend and ally of the mighty and glorious British Empire, and the 
principal duty of the Police seems to be to keep all virtuous men at arm’s length 
from him. The impression now prevails that to carry a bottle of brandy in 
one hand and a ‘glass in the other is the only high road to official favour. Now, 
what is the meaning of thus taking sides with the drunkard and the publican, 
when Government have over and over again declared that the Abkari Depart- 
ment isintended not so much to earn revenue as to check the vice of drunken- 
ness among the people? ‘The truth is that these sanctimonious professions 
are cast to the winds and the cloven hoof is displayed the moment the Govern- _ 
ment’s revenue is touched. The love of earning revenue evidently reigns a 
supreme amongst the Poona officials, who are prepared to collect even the last of 
pie out of the hellof Abkari. The-cases against the temperance volunteers have q 
all been got up simply in order to persecute them.. The authorities have, no 
doubt, extensive powers under the Police Act; but to haul up before a Magis- 
trate pérsons for dissuading others from drink and to get them sentenced 3 
amounts to a deliberate abuse of those powers. In England the Police would 
never have dared to prefer such charges, and no Magistrate would have con- 
victed the accused. The action of the local authorities in the present case ae 
may be a justifiable, but we assert that. they should iave looked , 1 
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gal point of view. 
e punishment 
Os for pu hictoat volunteers 
ce. The authorities’ are at present 
liquor. If’ at one place, a Brahmin 
king ‘hit at the door of a liquor-shop and inviting 
, at Poona we find the Police proudly escorting drunkards 
3-8 1 All thie is being done under the pretext of vindicating the, 
i ite eople to drink aiyehing they like. But the authorities forgét 

{atin a try where drinking is prohibited under the severest religious 
pen Bites: sa pally like the above is tantamount to an indirect instigation of the 
nae 4 Tene é the Abkari Department that appeals to the might of Govern- 
i ne! nt ta sadopune’ its interests ! if the drunkard has his rights, the tee-totaler 
“no. less his own, and amongst these is included that of picketing liquor- 
she pops with a ‘view to dissuading those who frequent them. To prevent 
the exercise of this right is  high-handedness pure and simple. It is 
eertainly commendable that some of the local volunteers have dared to set at 
naught the Collector’s order on their own responsibility. As the picketing of 
Bee liquor-shops has become rather hazardous owing to the presence of the Police 
meee in their vicinity, the volunteers should carry on their campaign outside the 
ee Police cordon, so as to give the Police no occasion to play any pranks. The 
temperance crusade is no political movement but a moral one, organised for the 

.* physical and mental elevation of the masses. Sir George Clarke being 
| - well-known for his anxiety to learn everything at first hand and also for the 
breadth of his views, we appeal to His Excellency to save the Abkari Depart- 

ee ment from earning the unenviable notoriety of ranging itself on.the side of 
Bee. : the drunkards. We refuse to believe that His Excellency will allow anything 
i tye to be done that would retard the progress of temperance. ‘I'he question is 
to be solved not from a fiscal or legal point of view, but from a moral and 
administrative point of view. If the injustice and high-handedness now 
rampant in Poona cannot be put down during the regime of the hardworking 
and sagacious statasman at the head of the Provincial administration, we 
. wonder whethér they ever will be. 
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a.  , hn Mr. Carmichael, the Collecto:x and District Magistrate of Poona, 
 . : vents has formally issued orders to the Police to suppress 
 : Gwardts (25), 26th picketing near liquor-shops and has asked the 
a ae Ress ‘ td a tan Poona Temperance Association to withdraw their 
Apl:, _egemaplah inn volunteers from the vicinity of the local grog-shops. 
The Committee.of the Association maintain, and we 

think rightly, that the work of peaceful persuasion, as it is being carried out at 
liquor-shops through the agency of recognised volunteers under the supervision 
of the Association, is perfectly legitimate and cannot be reasonably regarded 
as amounting to criminal intimidation. .The only plausible objection that 
may be raised against picketing near liquor-shops is that it leads to the crowding 
of people in public streets and that it might easily develop into violent or 
unlawful interference with the personal liberty of individuals to eat or drink 
eo : what they like. It is not in the interests of temperance agitation to resort 
ae to this method ; and when the Temperance Association have given an under- 
ie | taking not to adopt or encourage any such forcible interference, Mr. Car- 
a! michael might have done well to wait and give a fair trial to the Committee's 
ea undertaking. His peremptory order to-withdraw all volunteers, however, 
| raises a large question of principle, and we do not think it can be easily 
ah re in. Missionary preachers draw large crowds in certain streets 
oak... om bay and at times provoke angry discussion with the audience. ‘We 
. G “ have seen Policemen posted in the vicinity for the protection of the preachers 
es and for the prevention of unpleasant scenes and incidents. It is not a 
asi, little strange that whilst the Christian missionary is protected from 
ee molestation, the temperance preachers should be forbidden from carrying. 
Bee is on their perfectly legitimate work by an arbitrary order of the District 
aes Magi agistrate. Perhaps it can be justified under the Police Act under a variety 
fy COL nyenient pretexts or plausible grounds. But we must all the same enter 
emphatic protest er it. Mr. Carmichael’s action illustrates the 
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' evils of ‘erisbiniing executive and jadioigt Fhimckieciy in one.and the’ ‘bame 
officer. Mr. Logan, the present Commissioner of Excise and Abkéri, Mr, 
Carmichael, the Collector, and the other officers are directly interested in 
the prosperity of the Abkari Department, and we are not surprised that the 
District Magistrate is satisfied in his own mind as to the propriety or legality 


of the order he has issued for putting a stop to hon ang re work done by 
Cti 


the temperance volunteers. Mr. Carmichael’s aCtion is in direct conflict with 


the authoritative declarations of policy. made by Government. As early 


as 1875 the public were told that ‘Government have frequently enjoined 


on Collectors the necessity of doing all they can to discourage the extension 
of drinking. Wedo not know why the Collector of Poona should have 
acted contrary to the letter as well as the spirit of the orders issued by 
Government......... . Mr. Carmichael has by his hasty action exposed his 
own intentions and motives and those of Government to public suspicion, 
and created a direct conflict of opinion between the public and the local 
authorities. The views and sentiments of our rulers on the drink question 
have never been such as to inspire the Indian public with any degree of 
respect for them in this matter; and if Mr. Carmichael’s ill-considered order 
leads ordinary people to impeach the motives of Governmeht or lowers 
them in their estimation, it is not the temperance volunteers that are to 
blame, but their own zealous officers.” [The Indian Social Reformer 
writes :—‘‘ When men like the Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar, the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Tilak and the Rev. N. MacNicol unite ina common 
protest against any measure of the administration, most people will 
assume that there is a good deal to be said against it. The manner 
in which the executive authorities in Poona have abused their powers 
to put down an effective prosecution of temperance propagandism is 
not a favourable commentary on the claims that have been put forward 
for the devolution of more power on district officials. These officials, in 
fact, would seem to have taken the part of the publicans of Poona 
with an ardour altogether misplaced and inconsistent with the declared 
intentions of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. Peaceful 
picketing, that is trying to persuade the drunkard to desist at the moment 
when he most needs such persuasion, cannot by any stretch of executive authority 
be made illegal; and we have grave doubts if the sentences that have been 
passed on somé young men on conviction for picketing will be upheld by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the Presidency. We trust Government will 
quickly and firmly intervene to put an endto this scandalous misuse of 
authority.’ | 


44. “The trial of two Brahmin Temperance volunteers has ended 

in the conviction and fining of both of them. It 

Oriental Review (11), transpires that orders are passed by the Collector of 
22nd Apl. Poona that such volunteers should be prohibited 
from preaching near the liquor-shops. Indeed, the 

obvious injustice of the aforementioned sentences and of these orders of the 
Collector makes one wonder at the hostile attitude of Government towards 
the Temperance crusade. Of course, if there is likely to be any .breach of 
_ public peace as a result of this, proper safeguards,should be taken. But the 
mere complaints of liquor- sellers about their loss of income ought not 
to lead Government to passing such repressive measures. The question 
plainly put is whether Government are truly sympathetic or not towards 
the temperance agitation. If they are, they cannot definitely lay down that a 
particular line of agitation ought to be followed everywhere. Do they think 
that holding a few meetings on this question in some public place and lecturing 
there on the evils of drink is sufficient work for temperance reformers! If this 
work is to be successful, a crusade, just on the lines of that carried on at 
Poona, must be waged......... We must say that the work carried on by 
Mr. Tilak and his friends in this direction is praiseworthy, and we hope that 
it will be allowed to have full play without any outside interference. 
Preservation of the purity of society is the first and foremost duty of a 
civilised Government. If the temperance crusade isdirected towards elevating 
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nee. cu ade Ce ta, ‘are “men 
oth a romans Dr. Bhandarkar, 
0. or noura “Gokhale and Mr. Tilak. It 
Se po Pog that English missionaries also 
1d soul, with the above-named gentlemen.......... It was 
1 that any movement, particularly one to advance the cause of 
nee, started: under such auspices, would meet with no contrary 

and iors all:would be plain sailing: These hopes, however, have not 
, and a tussle has already commenced between the temperance 
; d the authorities..........~ What the Poona authorities object to is . 
the system ‘of ‘picketing’ introduced by the Temperance volunteers. 
‘Picketing i is not & thing that, should be encouraged under ordinary circum- 
‘$Stances; for it invariably leads to words, and not infrequently, to blows. 
ean From. the evidence before,.us we have no hesitation in saying that the 
>. ©  ° ireumstancés in Poona are not ordinary. When intemperance grows to 
Bees. - portentous dimensions, surely, a little perfectly peaceful and persuasive 
picketing may be tolerated. Several of the volunteers have already been 
Bee prosecuted and fined. The Police, without exception, admitted that the 
ee volunteers went about their work in the most harmless and peaceful manner 
ees | imaginable. And, yet, these men have been fined and even such harmless 
‘ picketing ’ has been tabooed by the authorities.” 


ah | 43. Determined to put down the temperance movement, the Poona 


| Police are hauling up the volunteers before the 
Bee rt NS Arunodaya (99), 19th local Magistrate, who is fining them without rhyme 
a. Apl. | or reason. We think that the people also should 
ee - _ take up a fighting attitude towards that official. The 


enthoriies are evidently off their heads and have begun to issue insane, unreason- 
me able and tyrannical proclamations. What will people think of the Lonavala 
a proclamation ?. If Government are so anxious to vindicate the legal rights of 
ee their subjects, why should they not punish those who come in the way of their 
natural rights? Is not every one entitled to satisfy his hunger? Then, why 
should not Government punish those who are the cause of the idea prevalent 
ee amongst the rayats that the land assessment must be paid even though 
m-- .. » their children have to starve. Has not every one a right to act according to 
oe his religion? But have Government ever fined the Missionaries. who 
- obstruct the public roads and ask the people to give up their religion? The 
‘ea Poona Collector’s proclamation proves that Government are anxious to 
Bo see the people always in a state of intoxication. The Poona Temper- 
ae : ance Association’s Correspondence with that officer in the matter of the 
picketing of liquor-shops has, we hope, convinced the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale, the President of the Association and the foremost amongst the 
Moderates, of the futility of the mendicant policy. We trust that this 
incident will serve as an eye-opener to his party. 


a 44, Itis a question ,whether Mr. Carvalho would have taken such a 
Be in). sdrious view of the case of Bhave if Mr. Anderson 
a Sudhdrak (154), 20th was not the complainant. Is it a humiliation to the 
ae Apl.; Chikitsak (109), 22nd gythorities to arrive at a compromise with the tem- 


Ca Se 4er ; ‘Rored Pn aaa ‘perance agitators ? However carefully the Collector’s 


es (95), Qist Apl.; Vydpdri order may have been worded, it will practically come 
ee i (163), 19th Apl.; Swardjya in the way of temperance work. Drunkards may 
ae (156), 18th Apl. have under the present laws the fullest right to drink. 
eet eos But surely those who are against such a state of 


things are ‘not badmashes. It is illegal to encroach on the people’s rights 
for the sake of favouring the drunkards. The Collector of Poona has, after 
some hesitation, now openly declared himself on the side of the drunkards, and 
liquor lias thus been forced upon the Poona public at the point of the bayonet. 
* he: matter should not be allowed to"rest here. Other methods of temperance 


So” sae 


agitation, ‘should be sficarbely dntilnyod! peti htatigntn. TT 
the Praod, the Karndtak Vritta ' the yoordiva, 4 
sentiments. The Vydpdri alleges that the Foams Police i in their. anxiety to 


encourage the consumption of liquor, were seen with wine glasses in’ 


hand, inviting drunkards to visit the liquor-shops. ]) fF5S: 
45. A correspondent of the Kesari writes:—A temperance meeting . 


maya tation at 28 held at Londvia on the 12th April under the 
Lonavia (Pooha). aon" presidency. of Mr. Krishnaji Gangadhar Joshi, at 
Kesari (123), 21st Apl. . Which, amongst other speakers, Sheth Ahmed Haji 
| Mitha, a salt merchant of Bombay, addressed the 
audience in Urdu. In the course of his speech Mr. Mitha declared that. 
temperance being purely a religious matter, Government had no right to 
interfere. At the close of the meeting some persons who ‘had given up drink 
in consequence of the agitation came ‘forward to thank the temperance workers 
for the noble work they were doing. The grog-shop at Lonavla having seriously 
suffered by the activity of the local volunteers, the District Magistrate has 
notified picketing at liquor-shops to be criminal. He appears to labour 
under the impression that it is a serious offence under the British rule to 
dissuade our ignorant fellow-subjects from takme to drink. 


46. The Madhukar gives a short account of the work carried on by 

_ temperance volunteers at Belgaum and alleges that 

at — eo some of the liquor-shopkeepers. there, with the 

Madhukar (128), 18th connivance of the Police, drag hesitating customers 
Apl. bodily into their shops and force them to drink. 


47. The Hind Swardjya publishes an article exhorting the people of 
Gujarat to arouse themselves and'take to the swadeshi 
Exhortation to the wovement, in the course of which it writes:—O 
people of Gujarat to Jom brothers! why will you make fools of yourselves ? 
eee ae movement. Has Mother Ind given you birth simply that you 
Tind Swardjya (70), 
18th Apl. might benefit others at your own expense, throw 
your wealth: in the abode of the serpents and 
nurse the deadly venomous snake ? How long will you pollute your houses 
and temples with sugar which has been mixed with blood and bones? The 
use of articles of foreign manufacture leads to the plundering of the 
wealth and the draining away of the blood of Bharat and will involve the 
whole country in poverty and effeminacy. O Gujaratis! are you not 
ashmed of the fact that to the ranks of the national heroes who have come 
forward to support the boycott of foreign articles, you should have contributed 
& very insignificant number? Pal is stirring up ‘the Bengalis; Lal is similarly 
employed in the Punjab, while Bal sounds the trumpet in the Deccan. But 
who is there to awaken the Gujaratis from their slumber? Shall Gujarat 
alone have no share in the powerful institutions that are established for the 
welfare ofthe country ? O Mother Gujarat! awake, open your eyes. ‘l'o-day, 
we have raised our feeble voice to shout at your gate “victory to Bharat Mata,” 
We have taken a vow to arouse you at the sacrifice of our all and by using 
all the resources at our disposal. We are prepared to wisk our head in 
fulfilling this vow of ours. 


48. Last year’s Bassein Taluka Conference had submitted a representa- 

| tion to Government requesting an inspection of the 

Taluka § Conferences exact condition of the crops before settling the question 
should actively take up of the grant of remissions. But the representaticn 


ie Poe. gag and boycott faijed to influence the authorities. We do not see why 


these Conferences should take up such questions as 

PE st (99), 19th these. ‘They will be better able to impress Govern- 
: inent if they will agitate for swadeshi and boycott, 
and see that not ® single shop dealing in foreign goods remains in the 
talukas. This year’s Bassein Conference, that is to meet shortly under the 
presidentship of Mr. §. M. Parahjpe, the editor of the Kd/, might also take 
up the question of temperance. Government are against the movement 
as they are apprehensive of a falling-off in the Abkari revenue. Those who 
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« © Under the heading An attempt +0 fedtnce Ahmedabad to #rdiched- 

6 Nad hoe ness” the Hind Swardjya writes :—It is in con- 

Bre oh Ae Hasan meet ot te mn templation to make Ahmedabad the winter head- 

| Ros s oF Son Lteaga - intention of quarters of European officials, and arrangements are in 
of gh ET" Ei RT EN progress for the erection. of a bungalow there at the 

eee cost of about 3 lakhs of rupees. A. contemporary 
ee wees thee welcomes this asan event calculated to be the means 
See ith of supplying all the wants of Ahmedabad. But 
Me es. 1 we are of opinion that it will ease Gujarat of the 


ind. Swardjya (70) 


— ~——s weight in her treasuries, if these are indeed ina somewhat flourishing con- 
Sie dition and relieve her of the misery of taking care of her wealth. For wherever 
Pe ‘these auspicious footsteps have been turned, they have: cleared everything 
aman -- before them without delay. Really fortune has begun to smile on Gujarat! 
Her misery has now reached périection. 


Bh 00. . Yeshvant Narayan Patil, of Malegaon (Nasik), writes to the Dnydn 
aS Prakdsh under date 7th April, 1908:—I have been 
Alleged suspension of a the Patil of this place fornearly twelve years and hold 
eo. _ Patil in Nasik District for excellent certificates from various officers. Some 
ee refusing tosupply on credit gays back the Mamlatdar of this taluka sent me 


a ae Diag Qo, 2. feet on word for the impressment of some carts. There- 
Dnydn Prakash (41), Upon I asked for a written order in the matter when 
ee . 19th Apl. I was sent for and severely taken to task by him. 
: To-day Mr. Plunket, Deputy Collector, sent a 
| ee man to me for some provisions, but I told him that as the shop- keepers 


refused to supply articles except on cash payment, he would not be able 
to get the things he wanted on credit. The Saheb got enraged at this and at 
Re once sent for me. I went as ordered and found that the Mamlatdar was also 
) i with him. Mr. Plunket asked me as to why I had disobeyed the Mamlatdar’s 

i\ orders for the supply of carts. I replied that I had only asked for written 

orders from him. He then asked me about my refusing to supply him with 
‘* provisions, and I told him that they could not be supplied without cash 
a payment. Thereupon Mr. Plunket at once suspended me from service and 
as | directed me to present myself before him at Devla on the 9th April. 


51. Whatever may be the intentions of Government in appointing 
Police Patels inthe villages it must be admitted that 

_ Allegations against Po- they have become a source of annoyance to the 
lice Patels. im, rayats. These functionaries receive meagre remuner- 
i ene Vijaya (117), 17th tion in return for their onerous duties, and the fact 
mes. vl that in these days of scarcity they are able to main- 
Ss tain themselves on such a small pittance is sufficient to prove that they must 
be having recourse to unfair means to supplement their income. Instead of 

maintaining pea@e these village officers become instrumental in fomenting 

| feuds amongst the village people. We, therefore, think that the sooner these 
a Police Patels are done : away with, the better it would be for the peace of the 


* villages, for they help to.create disaffection among the people against 
Government. 

Se : 52. Some of -~ changes recently introduced by the Postal Department 

a in the matter of value-payable parcels are likely to 

i ras Alleged inconveniences cause a good deal of inconvenience to~the public. 

mee likely to be caused by the Formerly the sender had to fill in most of the details 

SS introduction of certain 4n the form; but now-a-days the money to be 


is A lite in the V. P. ealised and the name of the sender are required to 
: dhak (147, be written on the parcel itself. This may go on 
12th aa Sho ya very well during the dry season, but real diftficul- 
” ties will be felt during the rainy season, when on 
‘ the Konkan Coast, the mail bags are usually received drenched with rain. 
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On east dockaione if the ions eau Ae 
‘become blurred, how is it to be delivered" to the addressee and how is the 
“money to be sent to thé sender? This wa can be best remedied by the 
re-introduction of the old form wherein all the particulars about me parcel 
can be found even if the parcel be damaged by rain. 


58. A Nasik correspondent of the Dinba complains that during the 


annual chariot procession there on the Ramnawami ° 


Alleged fatal accident at “day, several persons were seriously injured owing 


.& chariot procession at t+ their having fallen’ under the wheels of the 


va 2 (118), 18th chariots and one was: actually killed. He suggests 


Apl. _ that Government should order the present heavy 


chariots to be replaced by light ones ‘with a view 


to avoid such mishaps in future. 


54. ‘ The first Sind Provincial Conference which sat at Sukkur on the 
17th and 18th April, under the presidentship of 

Proceedings of the Sind Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, was a great success and 
Provincial Conference at. has inspired high hopes as to the political future of 


Sukkur. the province. The whole affair went off better than 
Sind Gazette (16), 2ist the most sanguine had expected. Over five hundred 
Apl. delegates and seven hundred visitors, consisting of 


the pick of Sind, were assembled in the large pandal 
erected on the bank of the Indus in front of the Sadh Bella. The speeches were 
solid and impressive, being indeed a surprise to many. The subjects discussed 
were mostly of practical local interest, but at the same time very important. 
The first place was given to questions relating to the land revenue system of 
Sind, such as the decennial settlement, in place of which athirty years’ settle- 
ment was asked for, and fallow remission rules. Next came such questions as 
income-tax administration, increase of robberies and dacoities, swadeshi, 
arbitration, need of separating Resident Magistrates from the revenue service, 
of greater care in the selection of Honorary Magistrates in the mofussil, of 
giving Sind a larger representation on the Bombay Legislative Councii and 
increasing the elective element on Municipal and Local Boards. Out of deference 
to Muhammadan sentiment, the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the 
Encumbered Estates Act were dropped from the resolutions. The resolution 
on insecurity, which was strongly worded, demanded an enquiry into the 
causes of the abnormal growth of crime. The oreatest enthusiasm was evoked 
by the resolution regarding swadeshi, which occupied the assembly for 24 
hours. The officials helped the Conference by lending shamzanas, chairs and 
other things............ The greatest good of these Conferences has been that 
the lethargic Sindhis have realised that they are as capable of creditable 
achievements as other Indians.” 


99. In reporting the proceedings of the Sind Provincial Conference at 
Sukkur, the Phenax writes:—‘‘In his excellent 

Phenix (13), 22nd Apl. welcome address, Mr. Pessumal, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, after referring to the benefits 

of British rule, reminded the assembly of the well-known English saying 
that no government could be as good as self-government. But the object 
of the Conférence, he added, was to assist the present Government in their 
difficult task. Coming to the question of the absolute necessity of perfect union 
and harmony between Hindus and Muhammadans, he quoted the words of the 
late Sir Syed Ahmed that Hindus and Muhammadans were like the two eyes 
of the country. He held the selfishness of some self-styled Muhammadan 
leaders responsible for the wide gulf which had been recently created 
between the two communities. He concluded his remarkable. address by 
exhorting all Sindhis—Hindus and Muhammadans, and Hindus of different 
communities and castes—to be united and to work for the common good of 
the country, wherein alone lay the salvation of every individual community 
and caste. -The inaugural address of Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, the 
ragga of the Conference, was a very brilliant disquisition. It 


dwelt - some length upon the principal. grievances of _ the. 


seovince.” Mr. Harchandrai commenced by referring to the new awaken- 
ing in Sind under the influence of the wave of political aspirations 
con 40—9 
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‘4 uh yonferences annually, he came to. the 
a “touched at some length upon the 
* allow Rules, Remission Rules. ‘ahd the 
Pictorial to Education, he said that it was 
. ho + Only aut ‘Avil class should take to education, which 
ner me ratter of necessity....... He attributed the backwardness 
96 to the absence of the class of independent educated Indians.... 
A aa: x ® then referred to the subjects of Rasai, Insecurity of person and property in 
ee “ging Tnboind Tax, Honorary Magistrates, Resident Magistrates, Reform in 
hie Legislative Councils, the remarkable success of the swadeshi movement and 
‘the necessity of private Arbitration Courts....... The wave of enthusiasm 
_ which pervaded the whole assembly throughout reached its zenith at the 
third sitting of the Conference when the swadeshi resolution was placed 
_.- before the assembly. No less then ‘seven — addressed the 
* ‘@onferetice on the subject for about two hours........... The climax 
[~~ —~—~—_-—(s'wass reached when the whole assembly stood up as one man and repeated 
mee the swadeshi vow administered by Dr. MHassaram Vishindas. The 
Dee lasting impression created by the Conference may be gauged from the fact 
: ; that not lessthan four towns—Karachi, Hyderabad, Shikarpur and Larkana— 
claimed the privilege of holding next year the second session of the Conference. 
The General Secretary announced that it was proposed to: give the preference 
a | to Hyderabad.......... We must here note the invaluable help rendered by all 
Ee European Government Officials. Not only did they contribute to the success 
1 ee ig of the Conference by their policy of non-interference and their sympathetic 
attitude, but they actively assisted the organizers in every possible way.. iss 
: Altogether, it may be said without fear of contradiction that the Conference 
was a grand success in every way, and it is to be hoped that the political 
activity awakened by it will permeate every nook and corner and every 
community and caste of the province.’ 


_ 56. Mr. N.B. Mahomed Panah, Secretary and Trustee of the Juma 
Masjid, Camp, Karachi, writes to the Phenix under 
ae Complaints about the the date 14th April:—‘“At about 3 a.m. on the 
a mr" tehage wen by "= llth instant, one Mr. Mathews, a Sergeant of the 
| arene es ee Masjid Cantonment Police, anda Head Constable by the 
ae at Karachi (Sind): name of Fatehdin, entered the Juma Musjid ‘with- 
Co Pheniz (13), 18th Apl. out permission and with their shoes on. They woke 
a up nine of the religious attendants and students of 
| | the mosque, who are maintained by the community, and led them to the Police 
ae. . station ; and on the following morning they were challenged as vagrants, as 
| i though they were found sleeping in a public garden......... To our surprise, 
we hear that they are to be released as the Police have thought over their 
“blunder, and they are going to withdraw the case as the Secretary of the com- 
munity, who is also the trustee of the mosque, has approached the higher 
‘a * authorities, who have been kind enough to pay due attention to the complaint 
me “laid before them. This unlawful act caused great excitement amongst the 
ey mémbers of the community. The account of this deed of the Police should 
| a be inserted in your valuable paper forthe information of all the heads of 
a | Government Departments.” 


ee 57, We have complained many times that badmashes at Hyderabad (Sind)> 
— ep trouble students on their return from school. Even 


Hyderabed enn at near the Siro Ghat, under the very noses of the 
 rabhdt (50), 14th 1 Ap, Police guards, the badmashes carry on their work 
Eng. co and harass innocent boys. It is high time that 


ee they were -brought to book. Many of them 
x, ininlne i in pick-pocketting and seize every opportunity to trouble innocent. 
ysghildren and deprive them of rings and other little ornaments. It is time 
for the Police to be wide awake. We earnestly apport to the authorities to Laghe 
omy ~— to remove o thin grievance.” i 
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>. 58. Me We J. Javadiliar; plead ! 
| the Mahrdtta :—“ Will you kindly allow me through © 


alleged inaccuracies in the of Government and the public a piece of false ~ 
wrt ha gach, ba the information circulated means of the ‘7th 
its Relief), on page 125, states that Government 
| charge no interest on takavi advances. Now, so far 
as my knowledge goes Government charge interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 
I also learn that the rate of interest has been increased to 6 per cent. per annum 
lately. It may very easily. be said that it was a mistake on the part of the 
person entrusted with the writing of’ the lesson; but it is not so easy to 
believe that the mis-statement escaped the notice of all the Government 
officers concerned. In fairness to what Government aim at, mention ought 
to have been made of the Income-T'ax which was specially imposed on the 
people to make a provision against famine and which has poured crores into 
the coffers of Government. But while totally ignoring the imposition 
of the tax it deals out to the public a bare falsehood. Lord Curzon declared 
that the Indians are dishonest. But who makes them so, if there are any 
such at all? ‘T’helesson makes a happy reference to the lakhs of rupees spent by 
Government to counteract the effects of famine, but scrupulously passes over the 
crores exacted from the ryots for the same purpose. ‘T'o bring the matter into a 
nut-shell, there is the suppression of one fact and the misrepresentation Of another, 
on the part of the Department of Public Instruction. If anything of the 
kind is given utterance to by a man of the. people, Government authorities 
at once raise hue and cry and say ‘you misrepresent Government and 
circulate false reports.’ Now cursed be the education that our boys have to 
receive through books like these, published under the very authority of 
Government!! ‘This only points to the sore need of education being in the 
hands of the public. The faults throughout the Series are so numerous 
that they stand undeniably self-condemned. I hope Government will correct 
the errors and properly revise the Series.”. [The Kesari makes similar 
comments. | 


Kesari (123), 21st Apl. 


Railways. 


59. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Ratlway Times :—“ Not- 
, withstanding the numerous letters that have appeared 
Grievances of Station jn your valuable paper regarding the grievances of 


Masters on the G.I. P. tation Masters on the G.I. P. Railway and indi- 


ee Times #(15) vidual representations made by many of them, 
18th Apl. ’ nothing has yet been done to removethem. This 


| has engendered a feeling of discontent throughout the 
system. It will be remembered that early last year a notification was issued 
enhancing the maximum pay of Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters ; 
but this has after all proved to be only a fiasco, as a large percentage of the 
Station Masters are drawing pay either equivalent to or less than the maximum 
pay of Assistant Station Masters. This, I think, is hardly in consonance with 
the notification referred to, and in my humble opinion the Station Masters 
should be-promoted at once to the maximum pay of their grade, if such exists, 
instead of having to reach it by pittances of 10 and 15 rupees a year. As 
the majority of the Station Masters are aged 50 years and over, with service 
extending to about 30 years, and the past has been’a blank for 10 years 
and more, promotions having been at a standstill, 1 think the least that can 
now be done by a grateful Company is to show its liberality to this deserving 
class by substantial increments all round. This would be an incentive to the 
men to lay by all they éould spare against a rainy day, as,that period is 
not very remote in their career, which otherwise would cause many to drift to 
ruin or to seek admittance in a poor-house. It would certainly not be very 
creditable to a rich concern like-the G. I. P: Railway Company to witness its 
retired employés in such terrible straits.” ate ) : | 
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“ter clang Me ate . 
ales Deel dobbs das. On the G.I. 
* (9). P., #00, there is giver of'-public convenience being 
better: "studied by the Railway authorities. Why 
. |. should it be always left to the public to complain 
wspape r columns, ere their needs are attended to? It is a matter 
ld be taken into cousideration directly the plague season begins.” 


rest “Oh. ‘As a ‘rule the Ro of Nadiad take the precaution of carefully 
: prieieey os he ae weighing their grain and noting down the weight of 
DO See at Complaint about laxity each bag before sending it to the railway station. 
oie She. wei ent of goods But for the last three months the Railway authori- 
eS at the Nadidd Railway tiog at the station have been passing receipts for two 
Ss Sema Bate (67), 21st Apl. maunds and sixteen seers for each of the bags although 

the bag actually weighs two maunds and twenty-one 
seers. Thus if % merchant sends twenty bags by rail, he loses two and 
a half maunds, thatis nearly tenrupees. The goods, moreover, are not weighed 


on the day on which they are despatched to the station, but they are allowed to 


Beer sis, lie there two or three nights and then sent away to their destination, perhaps 
Bee : at night-time, and the receipt for them is passed to the merchants on the 
ale ‘ following day, the Railway authorities entering such weight as is convenient to 
Bc them. If a complaint is made to the Station Master, he calls upon the mer- 
ee ' ¢hants to re-weigh the goods, knowing very well that the goods have already 
a i le been despatched. ‘T’he Station Master further declares that the railway maund 


is one of 82 lbs. If a different standard of weight has been adopted in the 
. case of Nadiad only, due notice ought to have been given to the merchants 
. thereof as they have been under the impression that as everywheré else, the 
oe maund at Nadiad Station is one of 80 lbs. In rare cases the weight of the 
‘bags entered in the receipts tallies with that noted by the merchants. These 
‘complaints are a disgrace to the B. B. & C. 1. Railway administration; it is, 
therefore, hoped that immediate steps will, be taken to remove the source of 

the grievance. 


Municipalities. 


62. The Bombay Samdchdr dwells on the frequency of fires at Surat 
and specially on the recent one which took place in 

es Frequency of fires at §alabutpara, destroying about one hundred dwel- 
ee Surat. Se eee ee lings and causing an agerepdte loss of about 14 
i” a . dard Api’ peony (> lakhs of rupees, and ascribes their origin to the use 
es ; of naked oil-lamps which, when carelessly handled, 
‘easily catch fire against the inflammable materials of the houses. The paper 
goes on to exhort the leading citizens of Surat to undertake the task of persuad- 
ing their illiterate brethren to give up the use of such primitive lights. As 
regards the duties of the Municipality in connection with the fires, the paper 


a :-—The Municipality should also co-operate with these citizens by distri- 


asi * -buting handbills among the people, pointing out the dangers involved in the 

Been use of- such lights, while the memory of the recent fire is still fresh in their 
a minds. The Municipality should also take in hand the question of widening 
ae the narrow lanes of the city, and of gradually improving the condition of. its 
a flimsy edifices as far as possible. Of course, Surat is not Bombay, but looking 


‘to the: enormous loss inflicted on the City by these ever-recurring confla- 
By mpi we feel quite justified in making our suggestion. If they begin to 
spores steps at once in this direction, the next twenty-five years will unfold 
te another tale. The third important step to be taken by the Municipa- 
y is to place its fire department on a more efficient footing. Although there 
é 2 WAS. othing to. complain of this time as regards the promptness of the fire- 
oor engines. id the water-supply at the last fire, still it cannot be gainsaid that 
ye ‘an the present apparatus, for, extinguishing fire, is utterly: incommensurate with 


eed 


AP 


” ae size oe the city and the notorious ebb bt of the 1 fire.” The Mouivi- 
- pality should, therefore, go on increasing ‘its outlays on this departm 
some years tocome. The necessary expenses may be met by an increase se 
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the house-tax, a step which is absolutely necessary on grounds of 


éxpediency, notwithstanding the fact that the feeling in the mofussil is strong | 


against such enhancement. 
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63. “Has not Hasddes still arrived at that stage of importance’ or 
opulence as a Municipal town, when it can afford 
Alleged unsatisfactory to have at least one efficient, up-to-date steam 
condition of the fire-ex- engine for extinguishing fires? Fires may not 
ae apparatus of be of frequent occurrence at Bandora; still, when 
e Bandora Municipality. th ; | 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29). ey occur, they do serious damage, and both the 
20th Apl., Eng. cols. Municipal Councillors and the rate-payers might be 
frankly told that it'is the height of civic insanity to 
keep no better than primitive fire-extinguishing appliances for a town like theirs. 
Why the hypocrisy of keeping even these, when everybody knows that in 
a serious emergency they would be worse than useless? Until a satisfactory 
provision is made, the Civic Fathers of Bandora might at least try to make 
some arrangement with the Bombay Municipality for the loan of its fire 
engines whenever a serious outbreak occurs.’ 


Native States. 


| eo . 
64. Referring to a recent meeting of the Karbharis of various States in 
Kathiawar, held at Rajkot at which the question of 
Comments onthe move- raising a fitting memorial to Mr. FitzGerald, 


cae pee a Png ther Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, who is about 
O Mr, elzGeraid, Agent to retire, was considered the Political Bhomiyo 
to the Governor in Kathia- 


war. deplores that such a movement should have 
Political Bhomiyo (83), been started while Mr. FitzGerald was still at his 
24th Apl. post. It is not at all surprising, remarks the 


paper, that, with the object of the memorial still 
in power, contributions should have flowed in very readily. The paper con- 
demns the movement as sheer sycophancy, calculated not only to bring disgrace 
to the British Empire, but also ruin to the Native States and their subjects, 
and to mar the purity of the relations between the Native States and the 
Paramount Power. It also expresses surprise that the Dewan of Junagadh 
should have taken a leading part in the matter, and concludes with exhorting 
Government to put a stop to such flattery in the interests of all concerned. 


65. A Narsoba’s Wadi (Kolhapur) correspondent writes to the Indu 

hie Prakdsh tothe effect that some desperadoes have 

Alleged | incendiarism taken refugé in the jungles surrounding the place 
Kolhaper. s Wadi near nd that the people have been kept in a state of terror 
"Indu Prakdsh (43), 20th by several acts of incendiarism, robbery and maim- 
Apl. ing of cattle. The correspondent adds that though 
the Kolhapur State has specially sent to the place 

a party of Police, the deptedations of the incendiaries are, still going on and 


consequently some of the inhabitants have already left the place. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


66. ‘The ae ar correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes under 
he date 17th April 1908:—‘“ The Ahmednagar Zilla 

‘Sabha was opened to-day and attended by nearly four 

pone District Con- hundred delegates, including leading pleaders, mer- 
Indu Prakdsh (43), Chants, landholders and other gentlemen from all 
20th Apl., Eng. cols; the talukas of the district. The local theatre was 


Proceedings of the 


*Mahrdtta (9), 26th Apl. packed with visitors, Hindu and Christian; ladies 
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~ chi si : i edre in the midst of roar of ensued ae delivered his 
*. inaugural — | wk y age ) ‘welt io thany Aoptes very ably and effectively. 
Thea " our hou: ‘The Subjects Committee was formed ‘of 
7 ee “Rashtra Git terminated the day’s proceedings.” - 
[Phe Ma a. f . tes :—! The Ahmednagar District Conference was held on 
Mteet no OM he 1° 7th anc Pek in sonst A number of resolutions were passed, including | 
we Fk. ome in rice of a united Congress, another -reiterating the four resolutions 
f oe ag wat ne Calcutta Congress, and a third condemning the action of the Govern- 
bee. aaery in regard to the Samedshikhar in -EHastern Bengal. The Conference 
'". > ~~ -Was a great success. Protests wére indeed raised at the Conference which 
=~ ~——._-~ might have disturbed-the harmony of the proceedings, and were admittedly in- 
tended to detract from the value of the Conference asa Conference of the whole 
district and of all the parties therein. But we are sure that these discordant 
voices will not cause any permanent cleavage of parties in the district. 
Meek ~The discord was due so far as we could see only to a difference of opinion 
Sipe - a8 to the time for holding the Conference. And if that be so, the difference of 
eas . Opinion will not be permanent unless, following the Surat ‘Convention, the 
Moderate party in Nagar organise a different “District Conference of their 
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ee ff *67. A correspondent sends the following account of the pro- 
a ,. ceedings of the Nasik District Conference to the 
‘ae Bee! EP uci veun. sesh Nasik Mahrdita :—“The sittings of the Conference com- 
ta, ; Mahrdtta (9), 96th Apl menced on 21st April at 7-30 a.m. under the chairman- 


i ' ship of Mr. B. B. Deshpande, of Ahmednagar......... 
a Mr. Deshpande delivered a long speech lasting for nearly 3 hours dealing with all 
a subjects of national importance. The first proposition put forth was about the 
election of delegates to.the Dhulia Provincial Conference. Some 50 were elected. 
Various resolutions relating to local grievances were placed before the meeting 
and passed. The proceedings continued for threedays. There were special 
Police reporters, Distinguished ladies from the city attended all the sittings of 
the Conference. There was one proposition with regard to the depressed 
4 classes, and there was a Mahar speaker on that: resolution. Itis a gratifying 
. er : circumstance that there are no parties in Nasik. Every movement here has 


the. co- operation of all. In short, this first District Conference was a perfect 
success. 
oa 68. The Bakul reptile the vicaiiitinine ofa meeting held at Ratnagiri 
eo s.\ : on the 16th and 17th April for the establishment of a 


“ "Meeting at Ratndgiri for Taluka Association. ‘The meeting was presided over 

the establishment of a by Mr. L. V. Parulekar, and it was resolved to send 

_*  ~* >» “Taluka Association. out volunteers in the taluka to enlighten the people 

ar Bakul (102),19th Apl. with the object of the Association and to ask them to 
as elect their representatives to serve on that body. 


oe tnicet ng at Poona to pro- the action of the authorities in preventing the 


By. oat ty cl against gh ‘sea S picketing of liquor-shops, and thus frustrating the 
oe lade Prai Pra} r P h (48), 3 44, Work of the temperance. movement. All classes of 


ae the Indian society in the city were represented 
ee E.. a? ty ane na Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar presided, and hn a tele-- 
ae gram from Sholapur expressing sympathy with the meeting. Among the 
ers, who denounced the action of the Police authorities in preventing 
em aoe volunteers from carrying on their work of persuading 
ay up drinking, were Dr. Bhandarkar, Mr. B. G. Tilak, the 
Re col and oie. ‘Thé following resolutions were adopted -—(a) 
That this resting of the citizens, of Eoons enters its most we 


~ + 


— 69. <A sey largely attended meeting of nearly ten thousand 
mea persons was held last evening in the open space 
ae ort. of the public near the Reay Market at Poona to protest against 
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a penned of Poona are entitled to use these methods which are alas eine ea wan Se 


legitithate and fréely used without obstruction on the part of the authorities 
in Great Britain, America and other parts of civilised world. (c) That . 
this meeting desires to draw the attention of Government to the danger 
of its action being misunderstood as actuated by reyenue considerations only, © 
regardless of the misery and degradation resulting from the spread of the evil 
of drink among people. (d) That this meeting respectfully trusts that Govern- 
ment will be pleased to consider the matter direct and that orders be with- 
drawn. (e) That this meeting appoints and authorises certain gentlemen 
to form themselves into a deputation to wait according to his pleasure 
upon His Excellency the Governor in support of the above resolutions. 
(f) That this meeting accords a cordial vote of-thanks to the volunteers 
for their patience and self-sacrificing work which they did in the cause of 
temperance. (g) That the chairman of this meeting be authorised to forward 
the resolutions adopted at this.meeting to the authorities concerned.” 


70. A crowded public meeting of the leaders of the Maratha community 

of Poona and Bhamburda was held in the Krida 

Formation of Peth‘Com- Bhuvana on the 19th April under the presidency 
mittees in Poona to carry of-Mr. Anna Saheb Patwardhan. Several speakers 
— Temperance agita- sddressed the meeting, and committees were appoint- 
a ed for each Peth of the city to carry on the temperance 

poner) Ca. ave Ae agitation amongst the Marathas. The policy 
adopted by the authorities to ‘put down the activity of the temperance 
volunteers was condemned, andthe people assembled having taken a pledge 
not to drink liquor, the meeting dispersed. A meeting of barbers was also 
held at Poona on the 13th April, at which about 600 barbers were present. 
Speeches on temperance were delivered and pledges to abstain from liquor 


were taken. 


71, Mr. Chhaganlal Thanavala, late Editor of the Hind Swardjya, who 
was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment last year 
Demonstrations in ho- under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, was 
nour of the release of the released this morning from Byculla Jail. A crowd of 
Editor of the Hind Swa- shout 500 people, some of them carrying red banners 
seed Vartamdn (36), bearing the device of Vande Mdtaram, had collected 
18th Apl: outside the jail to welcome him. As soon as Chha- 
ganlal came out, he was received with a shower of 
rice and the auspicious red mark was made on his forehead. The crowd 
was so thick that he had great difficulty in making his way to Mr. Nitisen’s 
carriage. He then went on slowly followed. by the crowd up to Crawford 
Market. Thence he proceeded to the Hind Swardjya office where he received 
an ovation. A meeting was also convened in his honour under the chair- 
‘manship of Mr. Habibhai,a Memon merchant, and several speeches were 
made. In returning thanks for the honour done to him, Mr. Chhaganlal 
declared that he had done no more than his duty. Among those’ who had 
turned out to greet him were Parsis, Deccanis, Muhammadans as well as 
members of other communities. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay; 30th April 1908. 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears ER ET 

_ to them to eall for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 3 oe ti 

| if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to an if 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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| nia) ; 37.. ' it 
25 \Gujaréti ... ... «| Bombay... ...| ‘Do. —..._—-| Ichhdrdm Surajram Dosti; Hindu (Surti] 6,500 ay 

Baniz) ; 55. al 
26 | Gujardt Mitra ... —... Surat = ‘ok Ee vai .-.| Hormasji Jamaheail ; Parsi; 48... sca <a 700 *s 4 i } 
27 | Gujarati Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad —«...!~‘Do. __...._...| Somél4l Mangalddés Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 4M | 


Bania) ; 31. 
28 | Hindi Punch ee ...| Bombay... a ie .-.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 
29.|Jém-oJamshed ... ...| Do. —... ~ Daily, = ..,_—_—..| Piroashéh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Pérsi;| 4,400. ig 
OO Maat Bled nuk DO, se, son Weekly. eee oe Primi Uswasji Mehta ; Parsi; 59... ...| 2,400. a 
$1 | Kéthidwir News... ...| Réjkot ... =... Do.  . | Jamshedji Frimpji; Parsi; 44, | 200 3 


$2 | Kéthidwér Times... ... Do. ~ ...» _—_...| Bitweekly ... _...| Mavji @oyindji; Hindu (Lohéna); 97 ...| 600" ‘s 
33| Parsi... ~~ +-- Bombay... ...| Weekly’... _..| Jehngir Sordbji Toleyérkhdn ; Parsi; 98... 1,000 Se 
84 | Praja Bandhu ......| Ahmedabad =...) -‘Do. —..._—...| Jeth dill Umedrim; Hindu (Mewéd Brih} 1,850 ae 
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‘99. : ‘i 
| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Bhaskar Ndandji Kotak ; Native Christian 
| Presbyterian ; 35. 


Rev. William Hazel ... 


(1) Hari Nardyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brdihman ); 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appaéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman} ; 34. 
Do. do. 


| Indu Prakieh : | | Indu Prakdsh Joint Steck Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Daémodar Sdvidrdm 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
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Native Opinion | , | ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
: | pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 

Samarth ... . -| Kolhépur Vindyak Nardyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 
ic ? pdwan Brahman) ; 39. 

Sardesdi Vijay’ .. Sd4vantvadi ..| Pandurang Balkrishna -Dadkar; Hindu 
é : (Gaud Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 35. | 
Subodh Patrika Bombay ... 3 Dharkandth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


33. 
AnG1LO-PoRTUGUESE. 


© Anglo-Lusiténo... -| Bombay Weekly .| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanege Christian ; 


50. 
Angao-Srnpr. 


Karachi (Sind) Weekly __... .| Syed Muhammad Syed J amédin ; 81; ‘and 


Abdul Vahébkhén Ghul4ém Rasul = 37 ;' 
Muhammadans. 
Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ;. Hindu (Amil) ; 45 
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Do. "| Weekly ..| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82... 


a bi 
- ~ 
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Sukkur (Sind) Do. ie ..| Virumal Begr4j ; Hindw (Kurseja) ; 35 
Kardéchi (Sind) .| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54 


ENGLISH, MARA THE AND 
GusaRa TT.. 


Baroda Vatsal > ... | : bie ..| Rdmji Samtuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 


Hind Vi ijayt ‘ ..| Dahyabhdi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
, 41. 


ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE., 


e Naraydnrao: Shrinivds Gadagkar and Gir- 
Hindustan Samdchér_... . .| dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 


samamascetale 30 & 35. 
ENGuiss,. PORTUGUESE 


AND CONCANIM. 

A Luz ae | Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 
Popular Journal... ...|, | : 

GusaRa'TE. 


| | Akhbér-enislém. -.. Bombay... . ..| Kézi Iméil Kézi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
r y dan (Memon) ; 44. 


) | Bharat Jivan: | DéhyAbhéi Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujréthi Brahman) ; 35. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 287 


Kaikhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A., 
Parsi ;.40. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53. 
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65 | Dnyénottejak ... ... Ahmedabad =. Pubtiched, six Chott Dei ‘teiniuat i: 
@ month, - te OU aa 
66 | Evening Jame ...  ,..|Bombay ... — .s| Daily see jae Piva Jcblngi Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; + 1,600) 2 ee 
Be . 7 vets g Bate 
67 | Gujarat... + ove] Nadidd (Kaira)... se thrice & yp eons Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khsdayata 500 OS eee 
: | | ay month, Bania); 23... 9 . i A ae 
8 | GurjarGatjana ... ...| Bulsdt (Surat) ...) Weekly ... 0. ig ys Hargovatidas ; Hindu (Visalédl 800 EE (,) 
| Bania) ;: 28. Stel 
* 69 |Gurjar Kesari .,.  ...| Bombay ... od ae ae are iseiee ads ‘ et 
Witenes «obo So me oa , eet S. 
71 | Islam Gazette... ...)Amréli (Baroda| Do. ....—«:.{ Thréhim Dad; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 80} 975 a 
| State.) | Muhammadans (Memons). , a 
72 | Jain Vijaya + «| Bombay pr «| Do. ..» «| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli| 1,000 ! a 
; Bania) ; 26. 7 
73 | Kaira Times ae ..-| Nadidd (Kaira) .:.{ Do. sh ..-| Mathur Mansukh ; ; Hindu (Shravak Banis) ; 600 : 
| . 28. aT 
74 | Kaira Vartaman ... .--| Kaira - on” DO wc «ss| Kahandés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 A 
56. 7 . RG 
75 | Kathidwar Samdchér-__...| Ahmedabad me ie) ses ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 pA 
af | (Brahman) ; 46. TS 
76 | Khabardar ++ eee! Bombay... | Do. + see} Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 ee 3,4 
| | . Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36, __.. | | 
77 | Khedut__... ove ---| Baroda. .... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhrdm Raémji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 00 
46. , Aa 
78 | Lok Mitra ... oes ---| Bombay... ..| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, 1,000 a 
, B.A. ; Parsi; 40. Lene 
79 | Mahi Kantha Gazette .../Sidra ww, Weekly ...  ...| Motil4l Chhotél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich| . 800 
| Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
80 | Mukhbir-i-Islém ... ...|Bombay ......| Daily -.... *...{ Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati;/ 500 
| Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
$1 | Naysdri Patrika ...  ...| Navsdri ... «| Weekly... _—«...| Harivallabhdds. Pranvallabhdds Pérekh;} 500 
| Hindu {Bania) ; 34. 
82 | Navsdéri Prakash ... = ...|._ Do. jes | eee .» ees] Rustamji Jdmadspji Dastur; Paérsi; 60... 800 
88 | Political Bhomiyo..: _...| Ahmedabad | Do. ... «+ Noorkhan Amirkhin ; Muhammadan; 50.| 600 
84 | Praja Mitra + oe] Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch| 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
85 | Praja Pokée' " .c* - os-{ Saat Re cool WOGKIY 00 ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; * Parsi 48 ne a 475 
86 | Rajasthan and ~ Indian! Ahmedabad | Do. ..  «..| Hirdl4l Vardhamén Sh4h (Visa Shriméli} 1,000 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
87 | Satya Vakta oh oe 3 ae ...-| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithald4s; Hindu (Das 550 
oy Shrimali Bania) ; 44, 
88 |Surat Akhbér ... ...) Surat... «| Weekly... _—...| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 92°... , 300 
89 | Swadesh Mitra... ---| Karéchi... i ...| Devkaran Devji:; Hindu (Lohéna) eee 800 
| Hiv. | 
90 |Shri Dnydnségar Samé-|Bombay ...  ...| Monthly ...  ...| Jénakpraséd Laboordm; Hindu (Kénya- 300 Hi 
| char. kubja Brahman) ; 81. i 
° P 1 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar:Samé-| Do. ......|) Weekly... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 | \ 
char. (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. ih 
itl 
KaNARESE. | ie i 
92°] Digvijayé ... ... °«..| Gadag (Dhérwar) ...) Weekly... ...{Shankr&pa Gudiyéppa Basrimata; Hindu)’ 150 , Se 
| @evang) ; 40. a 
938 |Karndtak Patrd and) Dhdrwir 2... ...! Do. ae ...|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 | ‘ | 
Chandrodayi. - man, 25. | cM 4 
94 | Karnitak Vaibhav jel Boe a Dos ccc cael nin Gopal Jorépur ; Hindu’ (Deshasth} 300, r 
| ‘ Brahman); 46. aa 
95 |Karndtak Vritt ... ...|Dhé@rwir... =... Do. A.B, Honker Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 650 eat 
96|LokBandhu  .. «| Do. .. c.| Do.’ ... «..{ Gururdo Raghavendra Mamédépur; Hinds’ 250 ae RD 
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108 | Chandrodayi ... 
109 Chikiteak ... oon, 


110 


ill 


112 | Dharwar Vritt _..... 
118° | Dinbandhu: ne 
114 | Dnydn Chakshv .... 
115 | Dnyan Sagar... 
_116 | Hindu: Punch ..... 


Hindu Vijaya... 


118 |Jagadédarsh iz. 
139 | Jagatsamachér .... 
121 | Kalpatarn ... ise 
00) Kind... ... 


| Khéndesh. Vaibhay, 
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Balgoum 


| Chikodi (Belgium) .| 


, = 


Belgaum one 


Khandesh.. 
‘Wai, (Satézn) 


Dharwar ... ? 

Bombay ... me 
‘Poona, .... aes 
Rothépur ma he 
Thana... oe 


Kochara (Ratndgiri). 
Ahmednagar 
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LD. tte ® Lee 
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Fortnightly 
Weekly 


‘Fortnightly 
Weekly 
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Dhondo Késhindéth. Ptiadke ; Hindw:(Ghitr} 
pawan Bréihman) ; 26.. 


Véman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 
Brahman) ; 21. 


Hari:Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) 36. 


Hari Dharméréj Gd4ndhi; Hindu (VAni) ; 
81.. 


Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
- pdwan Brahman) ; 32.. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
_ Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya. Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikéji Sdmant ;. Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hiridu (Chitpawan| 
Brahman); 44.. 


Mangesh Jivdji Telang’;; Hindu (Gaud.Brih- 
man); 42. 


Mahadev Pdndurang Joshi; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ;; 34. 


Hindu 


Hindu Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. | 


S. H. Shane ; Hindu. (Karhada Brdhraan) ; 
83. 


Vasudev Lingoji Birje ;; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41, 


Wanran Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri;, Hindu (Sdrasvat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 
(Gaud Séraswat Brdhman) ; 33. : 
Kashinaéth Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 56.. 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh. Deshpande, B.A., 
LI.B., Hindu (Kéyastha Prabhu) ; 82. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram. Dhérkar;, Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman); 42. 
Govind Nardyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 


Brahman) ; 41. 
Bal Gangddhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu 
(ChitpAwn Brahman),; 51. 
Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hind 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yddav Balkrishna. Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman)}; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat); 52. 


Brahman) ; 31. 


Hari Nardyan. Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan]. 


Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 
Janardhan Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu’ 


410- 


450: 


1,400: 


500: 
350 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32, 
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181 diasas votes ae  Beasteg et ek ER ea 


Chitp4wan Brahman); ; 38.. ; 
182 Mumbai Vaibhar eh BR Weakly ce se Do. le : 
188 | Mumukshu ee «= owt Do. ««  «s| Gakshomam. Rémchandra. P — 1,000: - ; 
a | : | , Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 7 og Bie: 
134 | Nagar Samachér ... ...| Ahmednagar of go ite ae ‘ana Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Pul- . 100: oN 
- m 27 ae 
185 | Nasik Vritt ane wee INGER J ..»  e| Rangndth Vishnu Kaéle; Hindu Chitpawan 200; ie | 
, | Brahman) ; 24. + Oat 
136 | Nyéya Sindhu... —...) Atimedmagar ~—...|,_ Doo. ws» eee] WAman Shridhar Kulgle ; Hindu (Deshasth| 500; ae 
. : Brahman) ; 34. : | 
287 | Paisa Fund “al ---| Bombay .... ...| Monthly .... --.| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 a 
: Brahman) ; 40. ed! 
138 | Pandhédri Mitra ... ..+| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Weekly... -..| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth) About ie 
pur). Brdhman) ; 44. - 150 it. 


139 | Parikshak ... nos ..-| Belgaum ... -| Do. poe ...| Vaéman Rimchandra Kénvinde ; ; Hindu 450 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. : 
140 | Prabhat... ons -+«| Dhulia (West-Khan- Monthly ... .-| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B..A.,| 400 


desh). : LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
241 | Prabodh Chandrika .--| Jalgaon (Kast Khan Weekly... .| Narayan Narsinh Padnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200. 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 


242 | Prakdsh ... soe --| Satdpa = ... om «ed ~=Do, ste .«| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 850: 

pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 
248 | Prakdshak dia ---| Bijapur... sack <n ne .~| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 800 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
144 | Pratod _.... ‘ea .+»| Isldmapur (Satdra).../. Do. van .-| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350s 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 


145 | Raghav Bhushan -»-| Yeola (Nasik)  ...} + Do. os ---| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20, 
about 55 or 56. 1 
146 |, Samdlochak see -«-| Hubly (Dharwar)...| Monthly ... .»-| Trimbak Gurundath. Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
f : Brahman) 30 
417 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ---| Ratnagiri ... WOE ses ---| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindw (Chitpawan 1000 « 
Brahman) ; 27.. 


- 148 | Shivaji Vijaya. ... ---|Sholapur ... .-|-Monthly ....  ..| Madvald4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
: (Vir Shaivi Lingdéyat) ; 26. 


149 "| Shol4pur Samachar sof Do, vos eee] Weekly... ---| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400, 

150 |. Shri Saydji Vijay ---| Bombay ... —...|, “Do. ..  ««s| D&modar Sdvld4rdm Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
| tha) ; 43. 

151 | Shri Shahu ees “7 Satara.  ... ooof - DO. sie ---| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100: 


' ; : , Bréhman),;,28.. 
152 |Shubh Suchak .. ~ ..-| Do, + ove} Do. .. _ «+.| Rémchandra Appéji. Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150, 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 


453 |Sudhdkar ... -... «| Pen Koldba) —...|, Do. —...._—_—...| Nérdyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu: (Chitp4} 400 ~ 
wan Brahman) ;.50.. 
154 | Sudharak ... —« ‘>| Poona. wwe. wef) Do vee. ews, Vind yak Ramchandra Joshi, B:A.; Hindu} 1,000 
: : (Chitpa4wan Brahman ; 41. 4 
155 | Sumant.... wei veo} Kawa. (Satara) ...| Do. bia ..-| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 75. ( 
| ! i shasth.Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- ; Wy 
i vant. Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta) ;. Brab- | ee 4 te | 
man ; 35.. ABH ee 
/ ea 4 1 
156 | Swardjya ... -.  +%|Sholapur ....  ...), Do. ... «| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu] About. ) 
| . , | (Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28.. 1,400 Oe 
157 | Vidyd Viids eee +--+, Kolhapur .... __...| Bi-weekly .... .--’Ganesh Shankar'Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 mest aa: 
. wan, Brahman); 24. Ba teat 
158 | Vichéri .... . —_-+-| Kwai (Kanara)... Published thrice a] Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| About. '  ) 
month. | Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400: Mt 
“159 | Vihar, =. +» =| Bombay ... —...] Weekly... ...] Ramchandza Nérdyan Mandlik, B.A.;| 1,000 By 
: a Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman); 26. : Bs | 
160 | Vishvavritt - sank DR sco, . och Mion 2... eos Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A..;. Hindu 800: e. aK 4 
, ! ; (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45.. a if 
| . ey ie. 
161 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...|Bombay .... ...| Do. + +f (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ...| _ 600. Bet ic 
: (2) Diciiiboe. th ;, Hindu (Gaud a Se 
Séraswat Brahman),. | | | eee |) |! 
162 | Vrittasdr.... -» ove] Wi (Satdra)i ...| Weekly’... ...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 3 e 
oe : pawan: Bréhman) ; 55. | We 
163 | Vyépéri ... 9 = +-fPoona ss, we] Don vs. eo Mina. DAdAji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500. : 
| - man); 42. : 
164 | Wérkari -. 0 + Pandharpos (Suold-| Fortnightly _— ...| Vithal Keshav w Lamage 5 Hindu. (Chitpéwant 
_ pur). . 


Sunritavddini vs -++| Kolhapur . ...| Weekly... 
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ci Hindu paidetiey, 


‘Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Parrakh 
_ Debildvi; Mawearmedaa ; 54. . 


Syed Muhammad » Husain Shed Yakubalii. 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
_ Baig; Muhammoedan ; 40. 


Munshi’ Abduld’ Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Weekly Bhagubhai.. Fatechand Karbhari; Himdu) 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Fortnightly Gopaldée Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
88.. 


Bagalkot. (Bijapur) ;| Weekly Bando Trimbak :Kerur ; Hindu~(Deshasth 
Bréhman) ;.38. | 
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Notes, —A, ‘The iobiees trom the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report’ under different heads’ which are - 
printed in :jtalies. ) 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margir. of the/Report jn italics, and thanumber of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. Thesystem of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is. the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Liat..of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hf or 2) is the last letter of a word, 


| the, accent is left out, and the short a (H: = «in gun) js, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed,: excapt .that. when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known ‘Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D.; The figures giving the circulation or numben of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


B. No,:74 occasionally contains English articles, 
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_ Additions to, and altérations in, the list of Newspapers, and Periodicals. Hi 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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KANARESE. 


924 | Kannad Kesari ... ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Weekly... ...| Bindu Naérdéyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 309 i | 
| (Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 33. x 


MARATHI. ; 


118a | Jagad Vritt ve ..-| Bombay... ..-| Weekly... ...| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu... 4 
(Mahratta) ; age 45. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. | Bi’ 
(b) No. 74 publishes no English articles. - | . 
(c) No. 183 is published at Poona. 
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“te “The present ‘Mélimsnd peielectinlet on ‘the: rontier, coming #@ eld 
Bian on the heels of the Zakka ‘Khel e tion, Gan. 


: 


:  Geonery 
‘Proubles with the Moh- be explained on the ground that "aE: pm rom 


mands on the Frontier. _ 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), love of independence has been aroused by the. Anglo- | 


Russian Convention,~As given out at Simla, they | 
26th ASI ; A maens (29), are labouring eadér the’ impression that the Con- 
vention arranges for the partition of Afghanistan 
between England and Russia, although in reality the parties thereto 
entertain no evil designs upon Afghanistan, but, on the contrary, are anxious 


for her integrity. The Convention has, however, been so worded as to. ignore — 
the independence of Afghanistan and can even be interpreted in the manner 


in which the Afghans interpret it,if the parties to the agreement choose 
to do so. This is what has stirred up the Afghans, and induced the Amir 
to maintain silence in respect of the requisition made for his assent 
to the Convention. The attempts which are being now made to induce 
him to break this silence, as well as the vigorous measures recently 
taken to check the importation of arms into Afghanistan, may very 
likely have sharpened the suspicions of the Afghans and contributed to 
the present disturbances. [The Gwardti writes:—The fact that within 
one month and a half of the suppression of the Zakka Khel rising, the Moh- 
mands are up in arms, shows that these tribesmen are not in the “least afraid. 
of British arms. The Zakka Khels were overcome by the influence of gold; and 
that is why the Mohmands have taken to the same game. So long as Govern- 
ment continue this Bania-like policy, these tribesmen will continue to give them 
trouble. ‘The Indian tax-payer keenly resents this waste of his hard-earned 
money and laughs at the weakness of Government. Nothing can be more 
disgraceful than that Government should now at the end of 30 years have 
failed in the task of securing peace on the Frontier.| 


2. Under the heading “ Admonition to the sons of the brave” the 
Hind Swardjya publishes some contributed verses 
of which the following is the purport:—O ye that 
are gifted with the qualities of the brave, O virtuous 


Exhortation to Indians 
to acquire martial quali- 
ties. 


Hind Swardjya (70), ®md well-born brethren! learn to wield weapons. 


25th Apl. - You are all the sons of the brave and as powerful 
as the mustached lion. Why should you be (tame) 
birds and beasts? Why should you become unmanly and play the part of the 


mendicant? Why do you rot in your homes and drink the poison of 


lewdness ? Have some care for (the good of) the country and learn to 
improve rather than to deteriorate. Killing the wicked enemy and 
destroying fraud, deceit and :wickedness, save your mother-land. Raising 
a loud cry, wake yourselves up and unite in a religious fight. Why will you 
be cowards? Why do you stop on hearing the cry “to stand back ”? 
Catch hold of the sinful and lay them low. O ye brave scions of princely 
houses! learn to sell your lives dear. O ye sons of the Aryan race, 
transforming yourselves into courageous messengers of death, tear to tatters 
all your bonds and learn to taste the sweets of the battle-field. ‘Destroying the 
enemy on the field of battle, and holding bows and pointed arrows in your 
hand, learn to throw yourselves headlong into the battle-field.. Armed with 
the weapons of knowledge and unity rescue your country. O ye friends of 
Bharat! learn to swim the ocean of life. Unfurl the standard of victory and 
soaring on the wings of valour learn to harden your bodies. 


8. Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani declares that mere industrial progress _ 
would do India little good, unless it is backed up-by — 


Cultivation of snartes martial spirit. This is perfectly true. The whole 
spirit necessary for the \¥>-Jq now knows how the authorities at Tuticorin 


ge aa agg sins AM harassed the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Co. as soon 


(56), 27th Apl. as they saw that it was prospering at the expense 
of its’ English competitor. Had we any Kshatriya 
heroes to-day, would they have looked on silently while men like Chidambaram 


| opal were falling victims to official wrath and our motherland was being ) 
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hat. of ignorance er “Wwe fail to greeny fe 
those ho do violence to us, why find fault with our 


Nem ‘ ‘h ba soon wept sini himself a “ Seer of the invisible” con- 
OCR tire tributes an article to the Hind Swardjya of which the 
~ following is the purport :—Rebellion that smoulders 
internally is far ‘more terrible than open rebellion. 
When ind the terrors of the lash the unfortunate 
slaves are made to work, it is their bodies only that 
a ey an consent to the servitude, while their minds are in & 
state of revolt. This internal revolt continues to smoulder within and when thé 
time is ripe it bursts forth like lava through the crater of a volcano. When 
kings unjustly oppress their subjects and under the influence of groundless 
panic persecute the leaders of the people andimprison and deport them, when 
in their selfishness they suck their subjects dry and violate their solemn 
pledges, then they fail in their duty and thereby bring ruin upon their 
kingdom. The people go on suffering in silence until their patience is 
exhausted and then they curse such despotic and wicked rulers from the 
bottom of their hearts. The venom of these curses ultimately destroys their 
rule. Such inward rebellion is common in cases of friction between the rulers 
and the ruled. In such rebellionsswords and guns are by no means indispen- 
sable weapons, but the lacerated feelings of the people, their heart-burnings, 
bitter writings and speeches prove to be some of the sharpest weapons. This 
sort of intellectual rebellion leads to far more terrible consequences’ than 
even the revolts of former times carried on by brute force. The populace rises 
against the despotic rulers, who take high-handed measures to put them 
down. ‘This, however, does not tend to quench the flame, but only leaves it 
smouldering and ever seeking to burst forth with redoubled violence at a con- 
venient opportunity ; and when that opportunity comes, the fire of revolt 
breaks through all bounds and overthrows despotism. O ye high-handed 
despots! You are perchance thinking yourselves perfectly secure on the 
strength of your abilities and your armies. But rest assured that inward 
revolt is always more dangerous than open insurrection. It gradually gathers 
its resources for your destruction and it will not be long before it chops off 
ycur one head filled with tyranny and oppression, since it found no difficulty in 
levelling with the dust the ten heads of the cruel Ravan. Ravan and Kansa 
used to consider themselves invincible, but the stories of their destruction pro- 
claim in letters of fire that the righteous, even though weak, succeed in the end 
and the unrighteousness with all their strength come to grief. We feel great 
pity for those rulers whose eyes are not opened by such glaring instances. 
Those doomed to destruction lose their senses. 


9. In the course of a lengthy article headed “ Wherein lies real happi- 
ness?” the Jain writes :—It is said in the Shastras 

_ True happiness consists that there is no happiness on earth that can equal 
a avs 90th Avl freedom and no misery that can match dependence. 
mee, (4°, Even the beasts and the birds appreciate the value of 
freedom. Consequently, that nation which rots in dependence without 
appregiating the value of freedom, should be considered to be lower than 
these. The day on which a nation which had hitherto been bound down with 
the chains of dependence opens its eyes and begins to find that there is greater 
happiness in freedom is to be considered an auspicious day in its history. 
It is; however, fruitless to hope that this freedom will be obtained easily and 
that the ruling race will grant it unasked. For attaining it self-help is 
necessary. But we are sorry to find that people are so far from helping them- 
selves that they are not manly enough to demand boldly that which belongs 
to them. Can you call such beings men? What is there to fear or be ashamed 
atin? in freely demanding what belongs to us of right? Those who possess 
‘strength and an adventurous spirif will acquire the things desired by them 
oft 61k: own. ‘accord. There is nothing unfair in’ retaking ones. own 
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possessions from those who- have ‘usurped them. The freedom which 
_ we are deprived of by the foreigners is like the imheritance misappropriated ea 
- by the'step-mother. It is difficult without resorting to tricks to obtain the i 
release of the poor victim that is held by the blood-thirsty tiger in his jaws. — ee 
As there is no sin in devising means to recover stolen property from the thief, es ae 
so there is nothing wrong in setting about recaining the independence of . 
Which one has been robbed. - wee 46 | 
6. When Indians come to know how self-interested and perverse 
English officials have brought about the ruin of this 
ee -pomicew and country and to what extent benevolent and liberal- 
ES Gen sed lua (70), Minded ones have regenerated it, their hearts are 4 
25th Apl. nb ’ very powerfully moved. How wide the gulf between Ny 
Lord Dalhousie and Lord Ripon? While the one eee 
sought to suck away India’s blood the other had devised means to make the 
country happy. but the wicked-minded Conservative Englishmen, desirous of 
enriching their own country by destroying this country and plundering the q 
fields of its mild inhabitants, re-called Lord Ripon. This is one example of 
the deeds of selfish and obstinate Englishmen. Itis also through their evil 
influence that India’s commerce has been ruined, that there are strikes in the 
country, that people are starving, and thousands of persons are undergoing the 
torturing pangs of poverty. ‘They say there is no beggar in England ; indeed, 
how can there be any? Having conquered various countries by means of 
fraudulent practices, deceit, perfidy and all the arts of the coward, accompanied . 
by. the hollowest display of arms and drawing away their trade to their own 
country they lead a luxurious life. How then can there be any want and 
poverty? Englishmen have made a deep study of selfishness and dogged resolu- 
tion. That is the reason why they are fond of money. On the contrary, the 
Indians are benevolent and philanthropic and consider it their duty to shelter 
and feed the starving beggar. When Englishmen found it difficult to make a 
living in England, they procured Shah Alam’s permission to trade in India, and 
then gradually took the reins of the Indian administration into their own hands. 
If they had not been selfish and obstinate, they would have done some good 
to this country which threw out crumbs of bread to their starving country. 
But being a selfish race they built their fortunes-on the ruin of the trade of 
India; and. they still think that their welfare lies in squeezing her. But 
our Scriptures regard the selfish and deceitful to be the most wicked, the most 
sinful and the most traitorous among men. The frequent strikes in the 
country are alk traceable’ to the mean selfishness of these foreigners. Do you 
call it honesty to draw fat salaries and refuse the barest pittance to the poor 
people who slave night and day to enrich you and enable you to live in 
comfort? Is this your sense of justice? We say that thdse who dissatisfy the 
poor people who fill their coffers are wicked monsters and blood-thirsty tyrants. 
We look with disgust and contempt upon such merciless and ungrateful 
persons. Every sensible man, whether he be a Hindu, a Muhammadan, a Jew 
or a Christian, would do the same. The poor servants should break through i 
the bonds of such thraldom and serve in one or the other of the country’s — “ihe 
industries. 


7. “Government were perfectly justified in taking up the cudgels he 
, 7 against picketing. It may be a good cause, a holy | ta 
Temperance crusade in cause, in which picketing is now sought to be mee |) 
Poona. employed........... Butit is a very vicious instru- Ai 
Sdém-e-Jamshed — (29), ment, and particularly dangerous in the hands of the |. 
27th Apl., Eng. “cols.; palf-educated Indians of the presentday. Dr. Bhan- ly 
Akhbar-e-Souddagar (19), 5 pee fool dof it ) MG 
29th Apl.; Gujardt (67), Garkar may feel enamoured o it so long as the ot 
lst May. Mahratta uses it against the drunkard. He will not 
, »surely be tempted to defend it when it is used by-the 
rowdy Babu Boycotter against the purchaser of European dhotis.......... Is a 
not Dr. Bhandarkar’s pleading for the right of picketing in the present state 3 — 
of India. tantamount to placing a lighted torch.in the hands of a a 
monkey ? Wecan well understand men like Messrs. Gokhale ‘and Tilak 
standing up for ‘the right to adopt legitimate measures of picketing.’ But 
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how are we to reconcile ourselves with the fact'of Dr. Bhandarkar doing’ Se 
the same? A good end never justifies bad means; and Dr. Bhandarkar would ia 
con 50—4 | : : 
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ting to; ae 8 & * his ih hea to picketing? 0 on ) 
odr-e-Souddgar w Although we are in 
| sg d objects “of the Poona Temperance Associa- 
the way in which the over-enthusiastic volunteers 
8 proceeding can hardly be $I roved. Picketing is not only opposed to law 
ub it x also an unwarra éncroachment upon the private rights of 
~ individ Even in an enlightened country like England, it would not be - 
* ae ra ty the Police. The Gujardt, on the other one stigmatises the 
3 me ie act tion. 0 1 Sid authorities at Poona ‘as detestable.) . 


ea a 


rey #8. “The temperance meveriont i in Poona has struck a new departure 
8 from the methods that have been pursued hitherto to 
ay boas Goftdr (35), 8ra put down the evil of drink. A band of enterprising 
i May, Eng. cols. volunteers has been organised with the object of 
Wi waylaying people on their way to liquorshops, and 
Bass. by persuasion or otherwise to dissuade them from paying their customary 
as visits to the shops. The enthusiasm with which the volunteers are pushing 
(a their mission is said to have led in the city to a very appreciable revulsion in 
the masses against the habit of drink. The object of the mission is no doubt 
very laudable, but the means employed are open to certain very tangible 
objections. The enthusiasm of the workers is likely to be carried to excess, 
‘and persuasion by words may be easily exchanged for other methods not 
ae - altogether unimpeachable.........Government, as guardians of the public 
Be peace, are bound in such cases to see that order is maintained......... The pro- 
‘he moters of the movement complain that their objects are wilfully misinterpreted 
ae a when they are charged’ with fostering it for the purposes of depriving 
a Government of their revenue, but they lay themselves open to a similar 
ie charge when they ascribe to Government the intention of suppressing the 
movement. The Temperance Crusaders in Poona very much mistake 
* human nature if they presume that hardened drunkards would be relieved 
of their habit-by such temporary influence of persuasion and moral pressure 
as are incidental to picketing. Aversion to liquor can only be brought about 
by means of slow and-steady education, and such education can best be 
given at school and at home.” 


fee 9. A Poona correspondent writes to the Dinbandhu:—It is rather 
la surprising that the Poona Temperance Association 
mes ,P inbandhu (119), 20th should have entered on a life of activity all of a 
i co sudden though it has been in existence for so many 
i years. The Association seems to feel more for the drunkenness of the backward 
classes than for ignorance. This is evidently so because the abkari 
revenue goes to Government, while it is the higher classes that derive benefit 
from the ignorant condition of the masses. The volunteers were the cause 
of much disturbance in the town for a week; for they resorted to physical 
ae violence where persuasion seemed to fail. The majority of the volunteers are 
a ‘Brahmins, and, being well-off, have found time: to engage themselves in such 
eS. mischief- making. They began to use physical force as soon as they found 
that they had some support, and the result was that many innocent people 
had to undergo serious hustling until picketing was stopped by the Collector’s 
orders. No wonder that the vice so forcibly suppressed burst out with 
redoubled. vigour as soon as picketing was withdrawn. A so-called Maratha 
Mandal meeting was held last Sunday at the rg Bhuvan, with the 
object of helping on the Temperance crusade, but as a matter of fact it was a 
‘Brahmin meeting, for all its proceedings were ‘carried on by Brahmins. If the 
Brahmins really desire to see the Marathas give up drinking, let them endea- 
vour to spread education among them. If Brahmin volunteers are available 
_ for picketing liquor- shops, why can they not be had for imparting free educa- 
, ‘tion to the. masses ? 


10. “The suppression of the vice of drunkenness is no doubt a noble 
“Pe Object............. But if we turn to the measures 
Observer (14), that were adopted in Poona for carrying it out, 

| / we must emphatically disapprove of the many. 
lawless acts which, we believe, were committed 
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xd in this connection: What right has any person _ to forcibly prevent e 
without infringing any legal rule? Instances are given in which men 


who after a hard day’s work visited liquor-shops for their usual drams 


were hustled and threatened harshly ; and, when found to be determined on 
attaining their object, were subjected sometimes to most merciless and unjusti- 
fiable treatment. We have not the slightest intention of placing ourselves. in 
the position of apologists of Government ; but whatever may have been the con- 


siderations which influenced the latter in summarily repressing the movement . 


we cannot but remark that the order of the District Magistrate will have the 
effect of restoring peace in the city of Poona.......... We trust, however, that 
this order ‘will not be a wet blanket on the enthusiasm of the Temperance 
volunteers, but that they will persevere in their object by adopting more reason- 
able and welcome methods. Thenoble cause oftemperance deserves encourage- 
ment and support not only from the people themselves but also from Govern- 
ment....... We are firmly of opinion that loss of revenue should not influence 
Government in preventing the activities of a temperance band provided the move- 
ment is not likely to disturb the peace....... If in the present instance, instead 
of permitting the District Magistrate to issue a summary order repressing 
the picketing movement, Government had calmly met the situation by 
immediately appointing an independent committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-officials to inquire ikto the real state of affairs 
and to draw up a report as to whether the proceedings of the Poona Temper- 
ance Association transgressed the bounds of moderation and legality we 
daresay the public would have been immensely gratified. We trust, however, 
that the deputation that was decided upon at the meeting of Thursday last to 
wait on His Excellency the Governor will press this particular point for 
His Excellency’s sympathetic consideration.” 


11. ‘‘ We have written more than once on this subject, and yet the matter 

; —— is of so important and engrossing a character as to 
Oriental ftevtew (11), yeguire persistent handling. It involves a creat 
iy Mey, “< gs hen principle—the principle of the right of individuals to 
Indian ~ Spectator (5), uproot vice from society, to reform home-life, to 
2nd May. _ elevate the depressed classes, in short to carry on a 
oe propaganda for social reform without any outside 
interference, least of all any molestation from Government whose primal 
duty it is, if it professes to call itself civilised as the British Government does, 
to develop the moral tone of the people over whom Destiny has placed it to 
rule. It is the violation of this right which makes the action of the authorities 
at Poona, with reference to the temperance agitation, scandalous. No terms 
are, in fact, strong enough to express the feelings with which almost all people 
view this particular freak of temper, it can be called nothing else, of some of 
the official bureaucrats.......... That the Hon'ble Dr. Bhandarkar, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, the Rev. John MacNicoll and Mr. Tilak have joined hands 
is evidence enough of the momentous issues involved and of the earnest 
-self-denying work carried on by. the members of the Poona Temperance Asso- 
ciation. It is maliciousness only which sees even in this work a desire on 
the part of some persons to excite disaffection against Government. 
We are told that the hot climate of the tropics affects the temper of the Anglo- 
Indian. it may be so, but we think it affects his moral vision specially. 
...eeeee- Nothing can be plainer, more emphatic and more dignified than the 
protest and the assertion of their rights by the citizens of Poona. Nothing at 
the same time will be more perverse than the action of Government if they 
remain deaf to all these protests. We-do not see how the demon of 
drink can be crushed without such methods of peaceful picketing as were 
adopted at Poona. Some persons may be astonished to see so much 
earnestness for the cause ot temperance. Ifso, they must be unaware that 
India has been from times immemorial a strictly temperate country and that 
it is the influence of the so-called civilised West which has introduced 
this vice here. All the sophistries urged against temperance work stand 
condemned before the imperative ‘ought’ of the moral law. It is under 
the behests of this sacred law that the work is being carried on. Unless 


‘man from doing a thing -that he. desires of: his own free will to do 


sir codes iat ry “aagacie at 

law of the Police is higher than’ the law 
timately’ with the work of temperance 
6 hope i e “deputation which’ is to wait upon His 
ency, ‘the Goverr Sh. : *Oeanelt ‘will ‘succeed in its mission.” 
dr'st writes -—“ "Phe Tones of India had a ‘rather bad attack of Brah- 
tites this week, tracing the excesses of the temperance party in Poona to 

nal thachinations of that very slim personage, the Deccan Brahmin. 
re ‘4 Wve ho’ oe ae te reason to say anything in defence of caste domination— 
ree... PE hae a arm enough in India in its time—but we are much inclined to 
SS aaa 4 hottice "élie Popish’ Plot just revealed a mare’s nest. We fail to under- 
+ +Sband how persuading people to avoid liquor-shops can be said to be unlawful, 
Ae "when Poona is not the only place where it has been done.” The Indian. 
i ctator writes :—“ It may be assumed that, as some of the temperance 
~~  picketers at Poona have been fined, they will seek to establish in 
or the highest court of law in the Presidency their right to picket. The Magis- 
trates say that every citizen has the right of buying and selling whatever the 
law permits him to buy or sell. Itis quite as important to respect such 
‘personal liberty as to enforce temperance. But every citizen has a right to 
dissuade others by lawful means from practising a vice. We believe 
that the Police and the magigtracy are concerned only in preventing distur- 
bancés of the peace: they can have no objection—and we are not sure if they 
have raised any objection—to any preacher peacefully entering a tavern and 
talking to the drinkers there. We are sure that that right will be conceded as 
a ; readily here as it is in England or America, or any other part of the world....... 
a : It is just possible that many of those that took part in the recent protest 
Be. meeting wanted to assert a right, and not merely to assure Government that the 
apprehensions of danger to the peace, cherished by the local authorities, were 
baseless and unwarranted. We should like Government to accept the implied 
assurance of so many respectable citizens for the present.”’| 
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12. ‘“ The action of the Poona authorities raises the question as to whether 

Sdénj Vartaman (36) preaching can be called picketing ; for, if the orders 

' onth Apl. Eng. cols, issued are legal, that is what it amounts. to. Can, 
then, the propaganda carried on by Christian mission- 

aries come under this head? Ifthe Poona volunteers are punished simply 

for preaching temperance, surely a more condign punishment ought to be 


a et aa meted out to those Christian missionaries who every day play havoc with 
the religious feelings and sentiments of the people. But these men are 
given a liberty which amounts to nothing less than license.......... We 


are sure that if the unreasonable and absolutely untenable actidn of the 
Poona authorities is brought to the notice of His Excellency the Governor, 
the present state of things will not be allowed to continue long. Sir George 
Clarke is more than a mere administrator and statesman. He is an earnest 
Christian and stern moralist, and he cannot but view with painful dismay 
the rapid strides which the curse of drink is making among races that have 
for countless centuries been free from it. Perhaps, the Abkdri policy, which 
is really responsible for the shameful spread of intemperance, is a ‘settled 
fact’ and one need expect no change in it. But we think the people have an 
Sp | undeniable right to devise peaceful ways and means to counteract the 
- degrading results of the Abkari policy of Government.” 


a -- 18. ‘Last Thursday’s grand public meeting at the Reay Market conclu- 
Bart | sively proved that all the people of the city were in 
ia Kesart (123), 28th Apl.; favour of picketing and that none of them would be 
ee Kal (120), 1st May ; Vande sorry if all the liquor-shops in Poona were closed. 
Se ie Moda Vritta (130), 37th « Shue oranges Pee ae. ae ut 
Be Apl. may be said to pervade the whole of Maharashtra, but 
Se ; the authorities are everywhere trying to put it down by 
| - means of threata and other similar means. A few days will show what 
view Government take of this matter on’ which the public are so united; 

_ for Dr. Bhatdarkar has received ‘an intimation to the effect that ‘His 
‘Excellency the Governor would be glad to receive the deputation appointed 


3 the ‘Reay Market méeting after he has had the opportunity of consulting his 
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Councillors’ on the ini nt issues involved. This is perhaps the firstoceas = = == 
sion‘on which His Excellency willbe called upon -to decide’ an important = = | 
matter on which public opinion and the bureaucracy are ranged .on 0 ite © a 
sides. It is, of course, properthat His Excellency should have the officialview #8 | 
before him. Wemay take it that the authorities of the Abkari Department will YS 
avow full sympathy with the cause of temperance; but they are sure to belittle a 
the agitation in Poona as having been dishonestly engineered by the: astute ee 
pone of Poona. The movement would be represented to Government as a:mere y 
ind intended to screen a Brahmin revolutionary organisation whose volun- 
teers are being trained to wage war with the Police and Government officials 
under the guise of a temperance crusade. Non-Brahmin castes would be / 
represented as having no connection with the movement and as being ) ah 
terrorised by the Brahmins and forcibly deprived of their right to drink ) ay 
liquor. It would also be pointed out that to allow the agitators to picket : ih 
liquor-shops would be tantamount to allowing them to usurp some of the a | 
powers of the British Government. It would be said that the prestige of : 
Government would be lowered, if ahandful of young volunteers were suffered - 
to set at naught their authority. By putting forward such arguments 2 
as these, the Abkari Department would make out a case for the suppression of ; 
picketing and advise His Excellency the Governor to put it down as calculated 
to lead to friction between Government and the people. Our conteniporary f 
of the Times of India has taken up even a. far more shameless attitude 
inasmuch as it asserts that people have as much right to purchase 
liquor at a liquor-shop as they have to purchase rice from a grain dealer! 
To assert the right to drink liquor may be justifiable in a nation of drunk- 
ards like England, but in India it would be rank folly to do so. We 
request His Excellency the Governor not to look at the matter through t 
English spectacles. The English nation has been addicted to drink for ot 
generations together, while the drink habit in India is of comparatively recent "i 
origin. In Maharashtra there were neither liquor-shops nor distilleries 4 
prior to the advent of the British rdj and no section of the population was t | 
addicted to drink. The Abkari Department is alone responsible for whatever i | 
drunkenness now exists amongst us. The drunkards in India are themselves : hid 
ashamed of their vice, while in England the case is different. We may frankly fr 
tell His Excellency that had not Europeans been the rulers of this country, 
even the lowest castes amongst us would not have hesitated to openly 
spurn at them for their habit of drinking. It is, therefore, a lie to assert that 
Brahmins are high-handedly forcing other castes to give up the drink habit. | 
It is a shameless excuse invented to put down the volunteers. Picketing is | 
not at all unpopular with any section of the city’s population except perhaps the | 
liquor-shopkeepers and the Abkari officials and has led to no rioting or disorder. ba 
How can there be any outbreak of violence or disorder when the drunkards them- ° ‘ | 
| 
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selves show the utmost anxiety to be rid of the habit ? Neither Muhammadans 
nor Hindus are opposed to the temperance crusade in the city, and many in- 
fluential European gentlemen like Dr. Mann and the Rev. Mr. MacNicoll are 
heartily assisting in it. Allthe different communities in Poona are.co-operating 
‘in the agitation, and a system of caste fines has been instituted for those who 
violate their pledges of abstinence from drink. Those indulging in un- 
founded accusations against the temperance agitators should have been 
present at last Thursday’s meeting where they would have seen how united - 
the people are in the matter. The Abkari officials are evidentl# actuated 
by a false pride for the prestige of their Department and seem to look upon it 
as the mainstay of the British Empire. In their self-sufficiency they 
are barking like dogs at the operations of the Temperance Association, but we 
dare say that this barking will cease if only the man at the helm of affairs 
shows his displeasure at their conduct. Let the present Abkari policy of Govern- 
ment be modified, and we shall see these very officials defending picketing 
with all their might. We hope that, in considering the advice tendered by 
His Councillors, His Excellency the Governor will differentiate between the 
administrator andthestatesman. The administrator of the Abkari Department 

occupies inthe state economy a position somewhat analogous to that of a wife — 
-in the househoJd, and, therefore, if His Excellency the Governor takes sides with 
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‘ omit however, request os 
xam pi er * fe aa by in the matter of the opium 

y ms > his, mind ‘to reduce the number of liquor-shops in this 
by mor ‘than half during his term of office, and to locate the » 
outside the limits of towns as is done in Hyderabad (Deccan). This 
will a Tc cedion shock ‘to the finances. If His Excellency makes a promise 
Se aes n ed whet like the above, and lays ‘down rules permitting picketing in some 
cases due weight to local option in the removal of liquor-shops, then 
ee 1eedless friction between the people and the authorities will be avoided. If His 
' . Bixcellency fails in this duty, then the gulf between the rulers and the ruled is 
Be ‘sure to grow wider and wider. . [The same paper republishes an old letter from 
ei the pen of the late, Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh writing under the 
nom-de-plume “ Lokahitavadi”’ in the course of which he condemns Government 
for eticonraging the vice of drink for the sake of revenue and calls upon them 
toclose all liquor-shops with a view to improve the condition of their subjects. 
et: The Kdi writes :—While the people are striving to close liquor-shops, Govern- 
as ment are trying to increase their number; while the public is condemning 
i _ drink, Government are encouraging the same with an eye to profit; while the 
oe people are picketing liquor-shops, Government are making people drink under 
ee : Police protection in vindication of the right of personal liberty. The people 
= _ are bound to be victorious in the great struggle now going on. The Vande 
yo ee Médtaram writes :—It is worthy of remark that a single stroke of the pen of a 
Government officer should have given the quietus to a wide-spread movement 
like that at Poona. . The Indian nation has been reduced to such a state of 
- imbecility that a movement comes to an end no sgoner some of us are fined by 
a Magistrate. It is customary to talk of the “ fair’ fame of British justice, but 
in ylew of the fact-that in all questions between the rulers and the ruled the 
balance of justice always leans on the side of the former, we should rather say 
that British justice is ever “black.” The Moda Vritta writes :—We hope that 
the proposed deputation to His Excellency the Governor will be a success, for 
His Excellency is known to be an enlightened and sympathetic ruler, anxious 

for the social improvement of the people under his charge. | 
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14. The Collector of Poona has by his order against picketing declared 
to the world that the British Government, or the 
4 Swardjya (156), 25th bureaucracy at all events, intensely desires to see 
— Apl. ; Bakul (102), 26th Indians become drunkards and that it is determined 
ae _ Api. to turn them into brutes by forcing detestable drinks 
a > down their throats. This was, ofcourse, to be ex- 
a pected from an administration based on commercial principles. We, however, 
ek | maintain that the duty of every Indian lies quite the other way. It is his 
a sacred duty, whether he be a Hindu or a Muhammadan, to prevail upon every 
drunkard to give up his vice. Itisthe command of his religion. Fellow-country- 
pen. men! Do you value human orders more than divine commandments ? 
ee - Remember that a breach of human laws inflicts only physical pain, while the 
ae transgres@on of divine commandments involves heavier penalties. Whenever 
there is a conflict between human and divine laws, every one should deeply 
Se er over and then decide which of them to obey. That will be a red letter 
ia ay for this country when Indians will begin to look upon divine orders as 
> ~—~. +more important than human ones. We think that the Poona volunteers 
should persevere in the sacred cause they have taken up despite all obstacles 
eee ‘placed in their way. [The Bakwl says :—The order prohibiting the picketing 
ae of liquor-shops is an indirect breach.of the Proclamation of 1858. As the 
Ries i: is 6 of drink has now become a national danger, we hope that our people 


will fight against it even at the risk of disobeying the orders of the authorities. 
ba _ Htwe 0 aa to a0 nO, we wonid Fina gureelves unworthy of the rights of 
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officers after being in service for some time do. I firmly believed 
that a ‘reduction of the Abkdéri revenue would come in the way 
of the luxury of my. countrymen. The persecution of the voluntéers 
was unavoidable. They were ,not actuated merely by the desire of 
spreading temperance; but they wanted to rouse their countrymen 
to a knowledge of the true condition of the country, which would have been a 
peril to the British Empire. I thought a timely suppression of theymovement 
was necessary as the volunteers would have some day dared even to preach the 
boycott of British goods. Assistant Collector (Mr. Anderson)—I exercised my 
authority in a place where I had no jurisdiction. I was beside myself when 
I saw that the agitation was meant to ruin the revenue. I was sure that 
I would be supported by the courts of justice as we all were utterly 
depraved. City Magistrate—I was but a servant. I advised the drunkards 
brought before nve not to drink and at the same time asked the volunteers 
- hauled up before me not to obstruct the drinking public. I did not give 
the defence a fair hearing. The more the volunteers proved their case, the 
more severely were they fined by me. Police Superintendent—The people 
were but mere worms inmy sight. I always gavethem a taste of the might 
of the British Empire. I never interfered much personally in the matter. 
My underlings went beyond my orders and thereby pleased me. City 
Police Inspector.—I lied deliberately after I had been solemnly sworn in. 
Sergeant—At first I did not interfere with the volunteers, but at last I received 
orders to arrest at least one or two persons. Jemadar.—My sole aim was to 
secure promotion by fair or foul means. I encouraged the people to drink, 
telling them that the Police had been specially deputed to protect them from 
being interfered with by the volunteers. Mr. Tilak.—The Government of topers 
had resolved to turn the people into a race of drunkards. I thought it my 
duty to liberate them from their degraded condition with the help of the 
volunteers. Government made it clear by their indiscriminate conviction of 
the volunteers that they would stoop to any means to secure their hold over 
India. But we resolved to use all kinds of tactics to gain our object. I 
arranged for a deputation to the Governor in order to let all people realise 
clearly the attitude of Government, though I fully knew beforehand that the 
deputation would prove fruitless. ) | 


16. The temperance movement which was originally started in Poona is 
fast. spreading all over Maharashtra. At the same 
Alleged high-handed time, some of the officials, as if inspired by some 
proceedings of 4 Magis- yj] spirit, are resorting to high-handed measures to 
trate at Junnar (Poona) suppress the crusade. We humbly but firmly appeal 
in connection with the . 
: : t to His Excellency Sir George Clarke to-lose no time 
emperance movement. a 
Kesari (123), 28th Apl. 12 putting a stop to such high-handedness aS, other- 
wise, the present friction between the officials’ and 
the people of Maharashtra, who are inspired by philanthropic and moral senti- 
ments alone, will not fail to overstep all bounds. Our correspondent 
describes how Mr. Anderson, exasperated by the late incidents at Poona, 
has entered upon a career of violence at Junnar to suppress the temperance 
agitation carried on there. Relying on the evidence of two low paid Police 
Constables in preference to that of several respectable gentlemen of the town, 
he has Sentenced Messrs. Nagindas Hirachand Gujar and Vishnu Ganpati 
Tipre, two temperance agitators, to ten days’ simple imprisonment and has 
bound them over to keep the peace for one year. While these cases were being 
heard, Mr. Anderson is reported to have observed that moderate drinking was 
not to be condemned. This strange remark might hold good in the case of 
ag nation of hereditary drunkards like the English ; but in India where drinking 
! ‘ 
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hepa it ee Peat terval Wh the fdkice ‘by snisiake| “A crowd. of 
Hous 2,56 DB ok ‘ pre sen aire ats he rot the above two sets of ‘cases, 
on 4 pretext shot > stones had been thrown at Mr. 
poys. “A pectil Police party is reported’ to have mounted 
heat bungalow at night under the apprehension 
a fo become another 'Tinnevelly. The persons concerned in 
‘the above cases were made to wait in the sun from 2 p.m. although the 
I saring if commenced at 7 p.m. and finished at about 10 at night! The 
‘people rol the place are, according to our correspondent, courageously facing 
this péresdution with their eyes fixed on the Shivneri fort, the birth-place of 
 Bhivaji. a. 


17. A Bélgaum biiisiasketiiis writes to the Kesari:—A manuscript 
placard denouncing aliens as liars and condemning 
“Alleged high-handed Government fora breach of their pledges having been 


Be) lamation of the Col- posted some time back on the walls of the local 


he y tor. of Belgaum in Woaruti temple, the panch who look after if were 


BS be gonnection with the local sent for on the 21st April by the Collector, 


te Neenes (123), "opti Apl.: who has already been exasperated by the tem- 


Parikshak (139), 29th perance movement carried on here. The Collector 

ae Apl. ) spoke in Marathi and kept the panch standing all 

ae | the while. The panch tried to explain the meaning 

a of the placard, but the Collector attributed its appearance to the swadeshi 

Be movement, and declared that it should be suppressed. He stated that 

seditious speeches were delivered at the temple and threatened to get its 

allowances cancelled if the state of things was allowed to continue. 

The Collector has come to resent even the words “Don’t drink” and 

has issued a proclamation prohibiting all persons from shouting the 

aforesaid words in public places. [The Parikshak says :—Mr. ;Brendon, the 

; Collector, apparently supposes that his word is law in Belgaum. We have no 

doubt the laws of the land should be respected, but we do not see the necessity 

of obeying such orders of the Collector. We may tell him that if he is guilty 

of further insolence under the pretext of keeping the public peace, it will only 

oie result in a disturbance and the whole responsibility for it will lie on the 
shoulders of Mr. Brendon and his advisers. | 


18. ‘Every impartial observer will pronounce the work done by the 
Allahabad Convention Committee to be highly 

Comments on the pro- satisfactory. With the painful experiences of the 
ceedings of the Allahabad Surat imbroglio fresh in our mind, it was impossible 


Convention Committee. : 
Praié ‘Banda | (84), for the Congress leaders to go on without a defined 


| > object in view. There are people who aim at 
Guiendst Boeck tai 96uh complete autonomy. These will have to decide 
Apl., Eng. cols. whether they will now join the new organization or 


have one of their own. No one will be sorry if 
Mr. Tilak, Mr. Khaparde, and Mr. Arvinda Ghose start a new association of 
irs their own. Under the new constitution it will no longer be possible for 
ae _, amy man to play the game that Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak did at Surat.......... 
eA The rule authorising recognised bodies only to elect delegates to the 
', Congress is obviously intended to keep out the sort of people that were 
, eee upon the Surat Congress in such large numbers by the wire-pullers of 
Negp Ur and elsewhere........... We doubt whether the new rule as to voting 
' by Provinces will work well. It is not intelligible as it stands. There are 
 aeciat reasons why Gujarat should have been giv ven like Behar and Berar 
© atate voting, and it was a pity that the Bombay members could not — 
ealise the force of this’ contention. Though the Gujaratis and the 
doce: unis are in the sam acme division, yet in intellectual, moral and physical 
tituides they aré so different that tt is no good ignoring these fundamental 
renges for the sake of an apparent harmony.......... Now that the interests 


. 


- of minorities are 5s cited ee arded by an express rule, we trust out: Mohan. 
- madan brethren will have no reason to erate aloof from the new 
[The Gujardti Punch writes :—“ The Committee have interpreted Swardjya i he 
the most sober and practical sense. The truest and, yet, the most practical 
patriotism breathes through what it has decided upon as its gospel. If our 
Extremist, friends are not satisfied with this, théy are welcome to suggest and 
to carry out a more ambitious programme. We find Extremists of Bengal 
want now to have’a separate Congress. All we can say is that the Convention 
has done well in calling a fresh Congress. Let the Extremists call theirs. 
Both the parties undoubtedly. desire the welfare of their motherland. Let 
‘each party work sincerely and we, ” our part, will not deplore duplicate 
Congresses. ’ | ; . 


19. ‘We do not see any reason why the Nationalists should not subscribe 
to the constitution and the rules of procedure 
Patriot (12), 25th Apl. determined upon by the Committee of the Conven- 
tion........... If it be found that the constitution 
adopted by the Convention Committee is defective and not acceptable to a 
major portion of the signatories to it, it is provided: that two-thirds of the 
votes will be entitled to effect changes therein.......... If it were a question 
of creed, possibly some may have scruples of conscience in subscribing to it. But 
now that the word has been dropped and it has been enacted that the aims and 
objects of the National Congress are the attainment of swardj on Colonial 
lines by constitutional methods, etc., etc., what is there to prevent all 
Indians, no matter what their aims and objects may be, to accede to these 
aims and objects of the Congress and help the Congress in conformity with its 
constitution and rules? The new constitution for the Congress does not 
take away each individual’s right to entertain any other aims and objects 
than those of the Congress.......... On no possible grounds do we see an 
obstacle to uniting under a common banner. The Moderates have 
not framed a single clause in the constitution which directly goes to exclude 
a single individual from the deliberations of the National assembly...... ives 
If the Nationalists elect to work only in a separate organisation of theirs, 
let them do so by all means. Butlet them not waste their time in throwing 
dirt on each other, for there is enough of work to be done by men of all 
shades of views.” 


20. Commenting on the proceedings of the Allahabad Convention 


: Committee, the Mahrdatta writes:—‘ The ultimate 
Mahratta (9), 26th decision rested with a Committee of about a hundred 
Apl. * people out of whom nearly half were either indiffer- 


. ent or unable to attend the meeting; and even out 
of the half that attended, a portion was actually opposed to the resolution 
passed by the meeting. ‘And so we have it that about thirty people in the 
country have decreed that there should be no reunion among the Congress- 
men in India except on the terms laid down by themselves...... There has 
been almost a unanimity of opinion that the Congress should not be allowed 
to die, but that its session should be as usual held in December next.......... 
As for the declaration of aims and objects of the Congress, there was every 
chance that at the next session the same would have been substantially 
passed. The contents of the creed would probably have been acceptable as 


@ proposition ; and the Moderates themselves, we think, knew this full well. 


Under these circumstances it is certainly regrettable that the €ommittee 
should have made the signing of the declaration of the aims and objects neces- 
sary. It is true that the word ‘creed’ has been taken away, but the obligation 
to sign takes the whole grace out of the concession in this respect. The 
material point to be remembered perhaps is that Whereas the creed would 
have given the declaration of aims and objects the character of a memorandum 
of association, the declaration, not being a creed, becomes only an article of 
association which is liable to be changed even at the first meeting of the 
general body; so that supposing any change in the declaration or in the 
constitution or the rules of debate were deemed necessary, that could be pro- 
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ne Roig te ilk a HER, BE 4h ies But the gone ecw 
SS tna Rie ete i thing.: It jis. said. by some 
pocates of the signing that 8 ge c Pease: vaptillon: of: the scenes: of 
| ab at : po peel Si nen, we believe, do not know what they say; 
~ the § ont ge Ha the. N ‘sign the declaration and 
Cong cp ey secondly supposing the: Nationalists are 

ple as ‘they. are. supposed to be, then how would 
2 If-would ‘not take a minute’s time to prove that 
rtificial guar , which the Moderates seek to find in the signing, against 
upposec Paavo of the repetition. of the disaster, can be effectively 

Ltiniec it the Nationalists mean merely to sign the declaration, that is to say, 

aoe aR he ‘Tegard re-a ission into the Congress necessary for their purpose and 
: a. thy signing as only a means for carrying out that purpose. We may go fur- 
> aliead ‘ther and say that 7 many Nationalists may even quite honestly sign the declara- 
ere. fon: SO far as its contents are concerned. But then the principal question is, 
". how was such signing absolutely necessary, unless it was meant to exclude 
id a certain ascertainable categories of Nationalists in the country? And further, 
Be supposing that was really the intention of the Conventionwallahs, whether it 
eer is not the duty of Nationalists, we mean even such as could honestly sign the 
— + declaration of the aims and abiecte so far as‘they themselves were concerned, 
= to side rather with the good men who would be so excluded than with the 
es who would necessarily exclude them? The question for them will be 

with whom should they have more points in comfhon—with the Moderates or 

with the extreme Nationalists—and to whom should they lend the benefit of 

; i their active support, if it is really a question of choice? It is for this reason 
| that we regret that the resolution about signing the declaration was passed, 
and it is in this manner that we regard the parting of the ways as having 

arrived. If the Moderates be inclined to complacently congratulate them- 

selves upon having forced the parting of the ways in this fashion, the feeling 
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a: is bound to be only temporary. For the responsibility will be entirely theirs, 
Best and there will be time enough for the reckoning. We do not think it is 
Bo statesmanship, but the very reverse, that is evidenced by the resolution of the 
oo Allahabad meeting.”’ 
aa 21. It is‘evident fromthe report of the Convention Committee’s meeting ~° 
es oa at Allahabad that the Moderates are resolved to hold 
ee xsey- ohms = “bs a Congress of their own from which the National 
Oe 98th Apl. ’ party is to be excluded. As they have taken this 
Bo step in defiance of the public opinion of the country 
eerie \ . at largein favour of the holding ofa united Congress, as expressed at the various 
ct. ~. Taluka and District Conferences, it now behoves the Nationalists to follow 
Ns ea i their own independent course in the matter. [The Karndatak Vritt calls 
ee upon the Extremists to keep the Moderates at arm’s length and to call a Con- 
: gress of their own, as, in the opinion of the paper, the feeling of the entire nation 
i . is on their side.| 
oe | mes Referring to a speech Aalivenel by Nawabzada Nasrullakhan at 
Bee: i Sachin wherein he is reported to have exhorted his 
eee x. jon to the co-religionists to keep aloof from the Indian National 
Ba M ns not to (Congress, the Hind Swardjya appeals to the Muham- 
ad keep aloof from the Con- madans to think twice before they follow the advice 


| gress movement. 
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ee Hind Swardjya (70), of the Nawabzada. It reminds the Muhammadans 
eae 25th Apl. of the supposed absorption by the English of their 
ou ie kingdoms in various parts of India. It then touches 
a ae sapon the policy of divide et impera said to have been pursued by Englishmen 
jana concludes with an exhortation to the whole Muhammadan community to ° 
“worl wamouider to shoulder with the Hindus for the good of their common — 
—, eoantry,. ahd strengthen the hands of the Congress leaders Py co-operating 
fo. withth m in their ener’ for ms somes 
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Sametshikh 
‘the point by the Government of India ha 
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roceedings _ s » Jain the least hesitation in saying that the Jains have * a 
aati byes riage ' ™ made out a strong CASE....046 We think it should: not, : Beh | 
cae ddaacdation of! x pe be found necessary toinvade the sanctity of a place. | 
Sametshikhar Hill, | Which has been held sacred through countless: , ae 
Sdnj Vartamdn (86), centuries. In’ a speech made by His Honour the: | 
80th Apl., Eng. cols. Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal last year, whem <f a 
addressing a deputation of prominent Jains. that ae 
walted upon him, he said that it was a pity that so magnificent a range of hills | ag 14 
as that of Sametshikhar should not be available asa ‘health resort.’ Thissort of | Bek} 


argument breathes almost of vandalism. With Simla, Musourie and Darjeeling. 
at their disposal, we do not believe that even the most delicately constituted 
Anglo-Indians of Bengal need insist upon invading the sanctity of the 
Sametshikhar Hill. Weare quite aware that certain financial issues are herein me. 
involved. The Zamindar of Hazaribag is the party ostensibly put forward as 
the one most interested. It should .be noted that this Zamindar is a minor, 
and that the crusade against Sametshikhar is being conducted by his : 
guardians, who are Kuropeans. This naturally introduces an element of — 
suspicion. Would it not have been better to let the whole question lie in 
abeyance until the present Zamindar came of age? But upon all these points 
we need not dilate here to-day.’ We admit that the Jains have a real 
grievance, a grievance that wounds their most cherished religious susceptibi- 
lities: The Government of dndia have pronounced judgment against them. 
But the Viceroy and his Council do not constitute the final Court of Appeal. 
There is the Privy Council and, finally, His Imperial Majesty Edward VII. 
With such avenues open to them to seek justice, we cannot understand why 
our Jain friends should go into hysterics. And, yet, that is what-they did at 
yesterday's meeting. Speaker after speaker frothed and foamed, thundered forth 
anathemas, and some even ‘threatened.’ Any talk about dynamite in a Jain 
assembly looks incongruous. We heartily sympathise with our Jain friends, 
and that is why we take the liberty of telling them that they will only cripple 
their cause by going into hysterics........... We feel confident that the last 
word has not yet been said about Sametshikhar. If the Jains carry on the 
struggle. in England, we are sure they will ultimately succeed. But ignoring Se 
such legitimate and constitutional methods of achieving an end, to talk of 3 i 
shedding blood and dynamite is as monstrous as it is ludicrous. We cannot ee 
but condemn the tone of the proceedings at yesterday’s meeting.” ae 
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24. Referring to the recent Government resolution ve the granting of 
leases for building purposes on the Sametshikhar 

Comments ontherecent Hill in Kastern Bengal, the Jain writes:—The 
resolution of the Govern- British Government claims to be justice-loving, 
—_ of India re the but from several incidents in the past, it appears aH 
ametshikhar Hull in oi te of Us tactinn tas 2 ioe? en 
astern Bengal. at the element of justice has disappeared from a 
~~ Jain (175), 26th Apl.; their rule. The ruling race seems to be. dis- tat 
Jain Vijay (72),29th Apl.; playing as much greed as the famine-stricken. We at 
Bombay Samdchdér (62), aresure that Government have taken the present WI 
29th Apl. tyrannical measure, knowing very well that the | | 
Jains are a community of weaklings. It must be ae, 

borne in mind that the fact that the central hill has been recognised by the | dal 
resolution as sacred is the outcome of our previous,agitation, and it is, there- | 
fore, necessary to continue to kgitate. The British Government have, contrary 
to our expectations, proved themselves to be no better than Native States in 
dealing with our claims on our sacred places. Under these circumstances, it 
is necessary for the Jains to bestir themselves and. submit a monster petition. 
signed by lakhs of Jains to His Excellency the Viceroy. If possible, this petition 
should be handed over personally to the Viceroy by a deputation consisting of 
some ten or twelve representatives of the community. Again, it is desirable 
to send a representative to England in September or October next to enlighten 
the ‘public press there on the subject and to try and get the subject discussed oo ae 
in Parliament. In the meanwhile, a book might be compiled om the -subjecé = . = 30m 
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> gacre hill, our re sligion. ‘vill 

‘ onée for all to be cowardly 

similar comments. The Bombay 

6 ofl |, Suggests that two courses are open to the 

rt 6 bhai’ an injunction from the High Court prohibiting 

ryin; ¢ wer the’ Government resolution until the matter is finally 
* aie, or. to acquiesce in the resolution and " to buy up the 
Jon easy terms. | 


a . "ah “Shivaji s birthday falls on the 2nd of May, and we are confident 


Sadi BO ee a that it will be celebrated as usual with great éclat 


“ie teal sheeting yr, and enthusiasm throughout Mahdrdshtra. The 


present circumstances of the country are as deplor- 

~ eae slbios uti able as those obtaining before Shivaji’s birth; but in 
, Kesari. (123), 28th Apl. other respects the position is so widely different that 
the inspiration which we have to derive from his. 

life must be confined to the national virtues possessed by him, such as piety 
and patriotism and cannot extend to the ways and means he employed to 


achieve his aims. The present times being extremély critical, since our 


national spirit, nay our very existence, is likely to be put to the test, Shivaji’s 
life alone will be able to furnish the necessary inspiration to us.. We, there- 
fore, trust that in view of the impending crisis all classes will unite in cele- 
brating this year’s festival with the greatest enthusiasm. 


26. Referring to the reported intention of the Bombay Government to 
: make Ahmedabad their winter head-quarters for 
. Comments on the re- two months in the year the Dnydnottejak 


ported intention of the writes:—As far as we are aware, the people are so 
authorities t) make Ah- } , age 


oF far from being glad at the news that they think that. 
pat ory \ rage sata the change will throw a burden upon them. In this 
ment of Bombay. _ belief the people are justified to some extent. The 
Dnydnottejak (65); 25th people of Ahmedabad would indeed be glad to have 
Apl.; Kdthidwdr Samd- in their midst their Governor if he was a sympathetic 
char (75), 29th Apl. ruler of the type of Lord Lamington or Sir George 
‘Clarke. But they would be constantly praying for 
the early departure of a haughty and autocratic Governor like Lord Curzon. 
In the latter case the stay of Government at Ahmedabad would be tantamount 
to the imposition of a heavy tax uponthe people of Ahmedabad. Yet, consider- 
ing the noble object underlying this measure, we cannot but feel grateful 
to Sir George Clarke. When His Excellency landed on these shores he had 
said very little by way of inspiring hopes in the minds of the people, but since 
then within a very short time he set about removing root: and branch the 
various ills under which the people had been labouring. For this the people will 
ever gratefully preserve his memory. His Excellency’s deep‘motive in fixing 
the Government head-quarters at Ahmedabad is that the higher authorities 
may be in close touch with the people and be enabled to relieve them of the 
annoyance and hardship to which they have been frequently subjected by 
low-minded officials. There is no doubt His Excellency will be successful in 
his present aim, and so, we hope, the Government head-quarters at Ahmedabad 
may be a constant source of benefit to the people. [The Kdthidwdr Samachar 
also writes in a similar strain. | : 


27. One “Pundit” of Murgod (Belgaum) contributes some verses to 

| th8 Vihdri of which the following is a substance :— 
Appeal on behalf of the O Aryans! you think religion alone deserves most 
Muthbharat Fund (fund of your care; but you must also work hard in the 
handfuls Sa of cause of- the nation. Bearing in mind the 
« Vihdri (159), 27th Apl. wretched condition of your brethren, store up 

: grain. The motherland is trodden down and her 


children are but half-fed. How do you continue to live when you 


in slavery? Has ,all your strength departed? The well- 


3 eA Aryan religion is based on, the four castes; but Brahmins and 
sh siya are enn P eitde all rules of conduct. O vile men! How can 
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‘ w forsake ‘yout’ ‘beloved! réligion ? Many Tisdiane forsake their ‘owt’ ibligfon 
| émbrace Christianity. Try to help Hein with food and raiment! Unite 
‘aed protect your religion’ by-collecting handfuls of ¢orn tills large quantity — 1 

“is made up. ’ All persons should’ be inspired by ‘the same idea and should i 
always think about their country and religion. Let .a handful of grain ‘be ae 
‘piven each day for the sake of‘the latter. This age is an age of co-operation, a 
Kstablish volunteer organizations evérywhere with various objects in view and ¥ a | 
“Tet‘handfuls of grain be collected. Treasure in your heart of hearts the nectar- oo ee 
like Dasabodha of Ramdas. Invoke God and your ‘cherished desires will ed 

be fulfilled just as the destruction of the great Mlechh kings aes Shivaji his — ae 
kingdom. ' ae 


28. “ We are. constrained to say, and we say it with much pain, that 

the neglect of the majority of the mill-owners of this Hi 

Disapproval of the neg- city to meet Nis Excellency the Governor at the 
lect of the majority of Pare] Laboratory was little short of deplorable. 


mill-owners to meet His : | , 
Excellency the Governor They had, perhaps, reasons to believe that Captain 


| 

: 

at the Parel Laboratory. Liston could have nothing new to teach them that | 

Indian Spectator (5), evening, and the temperature of the atmosphere 

2nd May. might have’ melted away their enthusiasm in the | ' 
| 


cause of inoculation against plague. Yet some 
sacrifice of personal convenience, in recognition of the philanthropic intentions 
of so exalted a personage as the Governor of the Presidency, was expected by 
the public from the mill-owners. .They would not have been asked to bind . | 
themselves to any line of action. The Governor would at most have ascertained if 
from them by personal enquiry what dificulties they had to surmount in | Hf 
the way of popularising the remedy among the mill-hands. They had some 
experience in the matter, and they might have explained their views : | 
to His Excellency...... .... Lhe Governor was not likely to put pressure upon 
the mill-owners and to run the risk of strikes for the sake of inoculation. iH 
Those that responded to the invitation explained to His Excellency frankly | 
and without reserve the difficulties in their way, and nothing more would : 
chave fallen on the shoulders of the absentees. Though their absence was not Z| 
intentionally discourteous, no ohe can commend such conduct as worthy of is 
imitation or repetition. Each absentee might have thought that other persons : 5 
invited would attend, and his own absence “would g0 unnoticed. The incident 
may be forgotten, and no doubt it will be forgotten. But we think it is in the 
power of the mill-owners to make some sort of reparation for their neglect to 
evince their interest in the sacred jehad against plague on so important an 
occasion, by showing through some practical measure that their conduct 
eould not really be attributed “to lack of interest, and much less to a lack of 
regard for the efforts made by the head of the Government to popularise the 
most convenient remedy as yet available to the poor against the disease.” 


29. “The suggestion made recently by a Bombay contemporary that it 

is desirable to form a Press Association consisting of \ 

_ Proposed Press Associa- several Bombay and mofussil journalists with a view 4 
— for govern h /, (36), 0 promote mutual good relations and introduce a oa Ht 
orth. "Bgth webs 0d Fed better understanding between the rulers and the 
Eng. cols. ‘ yuled has our whole-hearted sympathy. It is, 
indeed, strange that the Press, in spite of its ever 

growing influence and power, has not “got an Association of its own, while | 
‘several sections of our society have representative bodies of their At 
own that safe-guard their interests and keep the component parts together. | 
That there is a great necessity’ for an Association like the one oH 
suggested is quite obvious specially during the times that we are passing at 
through, when the air is thick with rumours of new laws and regulations ie 
threatening even the modicum of liberty enjoyed by the Press in this country. 
It is no doubt true that different newspapers hold different views on important 


topics, but that should not come in the way of their forming an Association a 
for the purposes mentioned above. The Press has already become a power even a 
in India, and, with an Association like the one proposed, we feel sure that its 3 a 
influence is bound to increase. The matter is one that ought to engage the Bese 
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4.8800) “ike are one 

: cep ty ‘a large number 

: ge pee settled in due course. 

Cth: pring ‘Opinion, be’ a. purely non-official body; 

oe : ew do this view, we are against the, appointment of 

ey the Governor of Bombay as President of the Associa- 

Jur objection is based on principle, for it is not possible to have always | 
pathetic ruler, as experience in the past has unmistakably shown to us.” 

g two subsequent issues, the paper enters into details about the proposed. 


‘ 


“930. “The incorrigible Jegihdar is carrying on its seditious propaganda 
y _.* with unchecked license. The paper is never more in 
“Spread of sedition in jts own element than when engaged in seditious 
India by er yn. cna pursuits. -It hardly emerges from one trial when 
 Fedad "Goftdr (35), ” Spd it prepares fresh materials for another. We 
May, Eng. cols. cannot take it upon ourselves to say if its 
recent articles headed ‘Divine Promises’ will 
‘be made the subject of a fresh prosecution. But we wonder how long 
Government will engage upon a prosecuting’ campaign against such journals 
as have pledged themselves to the propagation of the seditious cult in this 
country, without securing to themselves sufficient power to deal with them 
effectually ? There can be little safety for the State so long as the statute- 
book offers no protection to the administration against glaring attempts 
at the spread of disaffection. and discontent from behind the scenes. 
And who can blame Government if it should seek to amend the law 
80 as to meet all requirements, say, by taking to itself the right to confiscate a 
printing press when the journal published on its premises is convicted 
of sedition a certain number of times ?” 


81. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :— Some time back I drew 
the attention of the authorities to the lamentable 
Alleged. frequency. of state of things prevailing in one of the smallest 
capes ag the § Khoja a in India. I stated then vga the 
mg! number of murder cases occurring among the Khojas 
eee See Oe was appalling and that in the majority of cases the 
culprits escaped scot-free. Thearm of Justice proved 
too short in these cases simply on account of the unwillingness on the part of 
the people to give evidence. All this is clearly and‘forcibly borne out by the 
facts that have come to light within the last nine months. During this small 
interval no less than six murders, in each of which one of the parties happens to 
be a Khoja, werecommitted. The Bombay Presidency accounts for four out of 
. these six, Karachi recording one, Bombay one and Talhar (in Sind) two. 
Of the remaining two one was committedat Jasdan in Kathiawar and 
one at Zanzibar in East Africa. It is true in all these cases persons 
alleged to have a hand in the crime were brought to the Courts of 
justice, all were committed to the Sessions, but all except one managed to 
get themselves acquitted, as no evidence was forth-coming against them. The 
only-case in which the culprit was convicted and sentenced to transportation 
for life was that at Bombay. Now here is a matter which deserves the urgent 
attention of every lover of British name and British raj. The first and 
foremost duty of a civilised Government is to ensure the security of person 
and property of its subjects. The continuance of such a state of things is a 
sad commentary on the efficiency of the British administration. Every 
‘sensible man wonders why there should be so many murders in this community 
and why there should be such a deplorable lack of evidence to procure the 
conviction of the offenders. Hereis a problem for the authorities tO solve....... 
Will not the authorities take up the matter in right earnest? The evil is 
SS worse day by day, and.the offenders are sposmraged by the marked 
r 8 they achieve i in their fell work. 4 


, \ 


182. An anonymous obretipandbe from Ahmedabad writes ag alloie se Bh ay i 


the Gujardti Punch: about the alleged grievances. of 
fl ed grievances of the medical students at the local Civil’ “Hospital :— 
edical students at “The first and foremost of these grieyances is the 


% e Ahmedabad Civil Hos-, unjustifiable and arbitrary order of Major J ackson 


Gujardti Punch 7), 8 to the cleaning of chatties (which he calls 
26th Apl.; Eng. cols. ' trays), a work -pérformed by menials in every 
Hospital. This duty the medical students have 

been asked to perform by Major Jackson:as the Superintendent of the 
B. J. Medical School.: The students have hitherto obeyed this order, 
which is absurd on the very face of it. Major Jackson’s chief motive must 
have been to lower the students in the eyes of the public. The students (at 
least some of them) belong to respectable families. It is now high time for 
the higher authorities to come to their rescue at once, for, they should remem- 
ber that there is a certain limit where obedience ends and resistance begins. 
Another grievance of theirs is about Nurse Tudball, who behaves rudely 
towards them and ill-treats them. : Indeed, the terms ‘fools’ and ‘ brutes’ 
are unbearable to youths of the present day....... Ido not understand. why the 
President and members of the Nursing Association Board have so long been deaf 


to the complaint of the*students. ‘Their third complaintis about the ill-treat- 


ment of the’ patients at the Hospital. Itis said Nurse Tudball abuses, ill- 
treats and at times beats the poor and helpless patients in charge of her.”’ 


33. Mr. D. K. Karandikar writes as follows to the Indian Spectator :—“ In 
October 1906 I wrote an article, in this paper, on the 
Alleged need for the de- subject of the development of the Southern Konkan. 
velopment of the means of [yn jit I discussed some ways in which the material 
et rata with South = ¢ondition of Southern Konkan may be promote I 
Seatae Spectator (5) incidentally referred to the pressing necessity for a 
Ond May. ' railway. Ido not belong to the school of politicians 
wedded to the theory that railways only serve 
to drain the resources of a country out of it. I firmly believe that a 
railway tends to promote its, material prosperity in several ways. For 
nearly nine months in the year the inhabitants of villages on the sea-coast 
enjoy the facility afforded by the daily steamer service. But for three months 
(in the rainy season) South Konkan is practically cut off from the rest of the 
country. Iam aware that the hilly nature of the tract is mostly responsible 
for this state of affairs, but it is only a question of money. ‘The creeks can 
be avoided by constructing the line a little in the interior. A line was project- 
ed, several years ago, by Mr. Bulkley, but it fell through because the 
expenditure estimated was deemed to be formidable. Of late two or 
‘three other projects were heard of; but they, too, do not seem to be 
making any headway. There was considerable discussion in Lord Laming- 
ton’s time, but he was not convinced that a line was practicable. I trust 
Sir George Clarke will look into the question, once more, and signalise his 
administration by conferring this long needed blessing on South Konkan. 
It will materially increase its prosperity.......... The telegraphic connection 
is becoming popular, and it should be extended to every important village. 
Some of the harbours (Bankot, for example) are silted. If they are dredged 
periodically, the difficulties frequently experienced by steamers will be 
removed. Piers are also required at several ports. The present landing 
arrangements are not safe enough.” 


34. Under the heading “ Woes of a poor house-builder,” the editor of 

; the Indian Spectator writes :—‘ A friendly neighbour, 

Alleged grievances of who was putting up a house for himgplf at Santa 
house-builders in Salsette Qry7 some fifteen years ago, asked casually if he 


ag Spectator (6) could build one for me at the same time........... The 


Ond May. "land was purchased from a Goanese for Rs. 1,800. 
| Here came in our first difficulty. The seller slyly 
included in the plot a piece belonging to Government. We did not come to 
know of this till after laying the foundation. I took counsel with the Assistant 
Collector, who very kindly offered to let'us buy the amngpe led piece for another 
en came difficulty 


Rs. 800. The extra price was = thankfully 
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not possibly be’ allowed to procéed with thé building, that a hundred 


eS of Thana, and the Commissioner, N. D., asking what this procedure meant. 
ae Both replied, after prompt consultation, saying there must have been some 
Saree mistake, and that if I fixed a day, they would both come down to the spot and 
settle the matter out of hand. This was very good indeed, considering that 
‘both the superiors were out in camp in the grilling heat of the season. A day 
Bets ‘was fixed, and we all met at Santa Cruz—the Commissioner (Sir F. Lely), the 
ae ‘Collector, His Honour of the Building Sites business, and several Others. It was 
Be | : an imposing procession, raising a cloud of dust in its trail, behind which were 
hiding two representatives of the Jackal Club—perhaps to tear me to pieces. 
The Commissioner asked these gentlemen why Government should not allow me 
Bee to build on my own land. And they replied that they did not object to my 
oe Sa building, but only hoped I would not put up the W. C. in front of their house ! 
oe The face of the Building Sites officér was a study. He had evidently been sold. 
Now an Englishman does not like to give in quite of a sudden; so the officer 
trotted out his own reasons for withdrawing the sanction to build. The 
strongest of these reasons was that he was going to make 8 roads which would 
intersect much of my land. ‘The more, the merrier.’ said the Comnnissioner, 
turning to me; ‘the roads will raise the value,of your property.’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
I assented, ‘let the roads come, so J build up my house.’ Thus ended 
difficulty No. 2. To the officer’s credit I must add that he never again raised 
an obstacle. But think of some helpless, illiterate person in my place—could 
he have got his right upheld? ‘There are many such in Salsette, I am told, 
who have been stranded. A poor Hindu at Santa Cruz itself is said to have 
purchased a plot on which he dare not build........ And what about the 8 roads 
promised in the presence of the Commissioner and the Collector? Nota 
single path or tract has yet been made, though from the old Military Road to 
my house it is only about 3 minutes’ walk. Short as the distance is, however, | 

I have often had to take off my shoes and walk barefooted across the rice- 
fields during the monsoon months when Santa Cruz is most enjoyable. One 
does not feel like blessing the Sarkar in the face of what business-men would 
call a. swindle. The Sarkar’s representative sells you a plot, avowedly for 
- building purposes. He then imposes a fine on you for proposing to build 
on your own land. By way of grace, however, you are allowed to submit 

a petition (not a letter, not even an application) praying that His 
Honour may be graciously pleased to allow you to build on your own land, 
and offering to accept all the terms and conditions imposed—some of which 
even His Honour himself does not understand. If the departmental stars 

gre auspicious, you may obtain permission in six or twelve months; otherwise, 
a it may take years, before which you think it wiser to give up the game. If 
a you are lucky enough to put up a house, you have to wait indefinitely for 
oe. : improvern@Ats promised and paid for in advance—a cross road, lighting, 
- water, halalkhore service, &c., &c., You have to pay a house-tax, a land-tax, and 
the Lord kriows what else, without demur; or there is the inevitable notice. 
Paes i ' Now, if the Government of Bombay have a conscience, they must give us at 
eA", least a small cross road at Santa Cruz to the east of the railway station. The 
— ~———._ “ost would be as nothing compared to the loss of honour involved. In how 
_ ° “Yhany directions do we find the Sarkar open to the charge of breach of faith ? 
| Pa Ze “This an évil thing for Government; much more so for a foreign Government.” 
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ischte (13), 29th Apl. resolutions unanimously ct by ‘ska Con ie 


grievances of. Sind........... We feel confident that the present en-— 


lightened Governor of Bombay and. the > norm“ in Sind will: give 
their most careful consideration to the just demands of the Province as em-. 


bodied in these resolutions. Wealso hope that they will take the necessary 
measures as éarly as possible to redress the grievances under which the Pro- 
vince is groaning. We must, however, strike a note of warning forthe benefit 
of the authorities. ‘The want of sympathy and confidence onthe part of Gov- 
ernment towards the people and their accredited leaders, and towards their 
legitimate parochial and national demands as recorded in the resolutions of 


National and Provincial assemblies has destroyed the faith of many educated . 


Indians in ‘ Prayers, Petitions and Protests.’ And, as Mr. Nevinson once wrote 
in one of his letters, there is a strong feeling amongst them to let the Govern- 
ment alone do what it likes and to work for the regeneration of their 
motherland without associating with the alien Government. Sind has not 
escaped the influence of this special feature of the new spirit; and it now 
depends upon the Government of Bombay to win over the Sindhis to their 
side by satisfying their just demands or to turn them into so many discon- 
tents. We hope both the Government of Bombay and the officials in Sind 
will take the only common-sense view of the matter.” 


36. ‘“ We have noted how the local officials, including the Collector, 
Mr. Lawrence, who was particularly thanked, 
Sindhi (52), 25th Apl., helped the Conference by readily lending shamianas 
Eng. cols. and other things for the pandal. But we are obliged 
reluctantly to refer to an incident which appeared to 
throw a rather painful light on the attitude of the authorities. An employé 
of the Collector’s office made a reference to the present Collector as to 
whether he could attend the Conference as a visitor. The reply was in the 
negative! Now, it is well known that in the Congress pandal are always 
to be seen high ‘Goyernment officials attending as visitors, and this alone’ 
is a positive proof that Government have issued no prohibitory orders on 
the subject. How then did Mr. Lawrence issue a contrary order? - We’ 
have reason to believe that it was through want of information, which 
is perhaps not excusable. Be that as it may, this wrong order frightened 
not only many: Government servants away but even some timid shop- 
keepers and others who thought that the Collector could not have prohibited 
his subordinates from joining the Conference unless it was a movement 
hostile to Government and, therefore, it was risky even for private individuals 
to tak: part in it.” 
37. “In our Sindhi columns we publish a letter from a Mirpur Bathoro 
correspondent complaining about the inadequacy 
Alleged inadequacy of of the Police in that place. The people have already 


a Fone in villages M heen sreatly harassed by plague and the insecurity 


of life and property due to insufficiency of. Police 

is. cole a Ra ae adds to their troubles. The problem of village 

Police is very urgent and deserves to be immediately 

taken up. When a few days ago the Police arrangements at Karachi were 

found defective what a hue and cry was raised, and how steps were immediately 

taken to relieve the situation. But as regards the village Police we have 
eried loud, and cried long, but ours has been a cry in the wilderness !”’ 


Hducation. 


a8. “The Government of Bombay’s letter to the Bombay University on 

: she subject ot the teaching of science will be read with 

| keen satisfaction by, those interested in the subject, 

Pe cane ne Ha rama "and especially by those who have been lamenting for 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), years the absence of sufficient facilities for the study 

Ist May, Eng. cols.; Sdnj of science in the Presidency. The Government of 

Vartamdn (36), Ist May, Bombay have pondered long and deep on the subject, 

Eng. cols. _ and their conclusions will be generally admitted:to be 

y | gound.......... With the perennial question of funds 
CON 50—8 


constitute ‘a most authoritative statemeiit the» 
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thin iti ir coast ‘nt problem in the most ratio 
ct in theo: nly rational way open to them; and though it 
ick h age he. scheme proposed by them, it will ‘be 
98e who have pondered over the matter, that the Government 
of Bir George Clarke have brought an eminently practical betit of mind to 
‘the . solutio: : a a the | POC BE [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—‘“ We 
artily welcome the proposals for advancing scientific education which 
His — y Sir George Clarke has embodied in a Government 
On ae ust published. When the Inspection Committee of the Senate 
Rite Sanleted og oe tour Jast year, and in their report brought to the notice 
/ of Government the absolutely inadequate provision that was made 
_ ven in Government colleges for the teaching of science, we knew that a move 
~~ + ‘would at last be made in the right direction. Sir George Clarke’s solicitude 
ia for the people is neither merely verbal nor academic. His Excellency takes ever 
aes the earliest opportunity to translate his sympathy into action. With what happy 
eee. results Sir George took the lead in the matter of plague inoculation is well- 
| known. The prompitness with which the subject of the expansion of Bombay 
also was tackled calls for nothing but praise. It was but natural that 
| : | with his varied.and personal experience and knowledge of the work- 
oe ing of the educational systems in England, the Continent, and else- 
ae where, His Excellency should set himself to the task of mending 
the system of education in the Bombay Presidency ; and no branch of it was 
as Sir George more qualified to mend than that of science. The‘ heartless, 
a ‘lifeless, soulless”’ educational system which has been obtaining for more 
than half a century has had its day. It has now become out of date. 
Particularly in view of the present economic and industrial revival was it 
necessary that the teaching of science should be put on a sound basis and 
made as practical as possible. Even the most enthusiastic industrial revival 
cannot do anything unless ascientific awakening goes hand in hand....... We 
have referred above to the report of the Senate’s Committee for the inspection 
| | of Colleges and the unfavourable report made by it about the present facilities 
oy for the teaching of science. It was obviously impossible to raise the provision 
| for scientific training to an adequate state of efficiency at all Government 
Colleges. It would have involved an expenditure on both staffand equipment, 
as well as increased accommodation, which Government are scarcely in a 
position to incur. Nor do we believe that if was necessary to have 


. ahs 


4 all the Government institutions thoroughly equipped. Only a small minority 
: of students take up the science course, and it would have been unfair to spend 
ee : large sums for their benefit alone. Under these cireumstances, only one thing 
ie > was possible—to concentrate all energy and finances and provide one academy 
_.  » + thoroughly manned and equipped according tothe best modern standards. We 
Re are glad to find that just such a plan has found favour with the authorities.” | 
Be : 89. “ His Excellency the Governor has lost no time in undertaking the 
eae reform of the teaching of science in this Presidency, 


Indian Spectator (5), °F the importance of which he has dwelt more than 
Qnd May; Gujardti (25), once, and with particular emphasis in his Convoca- 
tee): «6Brd May, Eng. cols. tion address........... Sir George Clarke is nothing if 
ee ie not prompt and decisive. His Excellency’s Govern- 


Bee). ‘ment has addressed a letter to the University, inviting opinion generally upon the 
SR ee aa provision of science teaching in this Presidency.......... Considerations of 


- ~~. economy make it undesirable for evéry College to try to maintain a separate labora- 
> — tory. There is already a College of Science at Poona, and, therefore, to establish 
-~-—s another in Bombay for teaching equally advanced students would be a waste of 

">... available funds. Government's proposals, in the circumstances, seem to be 
-. ~~~: necessitated by the logic pf economy. It is not intended to interfere with the 
> . + diséretion of the aided Colleges. They have already incurred expenditure on 
fee. @uch laboratories as they happen to possess, and it must be left to their own 
_ @iseretion to ‘decide what advantage, if any, they will fake of the Central 

a: ims nay ion ‘which. Government propose to establish. We have already 
o * rect ended the idea of a sabe School of Science. It was suggested by 


‘ the iteaantblon i Sag that te a deaitens institution: 


the management of the. University. This is a matter of detail at: present, but 
it may prove the beginning of a new era in the life of the University, the begin- 
ning of a movement towards teaching | Universities.” [The Gujardti writes :— 
“ His Excellency the Governor in Council has arrived at certain conclusions on 
the subject of the teaching of science i, a sr and other Colleges 
which have been communicated to the~University with a view to obtain the 
opinion of the Senate regarding them.......... The letter addressed to the. 
University does not say whether any additional fees would be charged to the 
students. The levy of an additional fee would be unjust, because those who 
take up other subjects would not have to pay any such fee. But a difficulty 
is certain to arise in the case of students who come from aided Colleges. The 
Senate is asked to consider the desirability of prescribing a compulsory course 
of elementary science for all candidates for degrees. The courses for the various 
examinations were settled only recently, and whilst fully recognising the 
importance of science, we doubt if.it is desirable, to disturb too frequently 
courses in the Indian Universities where student have to learn two languages 
in addition to a number of other subjects.’’| 


40. “The establishment of a Government School of Commerce in some 

: central place in the Presidency and the appointment 

Proposed Government of g European lecturer thereon would certainly be 
ripe ah 2 ag tain ral for an improvement upon the proposal of giving a few 
re j lndeice (39) scholarships to Indian students to study the subject 
28th Apl., Eng. cols. ' in Europe. No doubt the private institutions are 
doing their best under the somewhat unfavourable 

conditions with which they are confronted. but there is certainly the need of 
a well-equipped Government School under a Kuropean head, and the idea 


would commend liself to the public as a whole.” 
Railways. 


41. ‘No measure has ever given rise to greater chagrin to passengers 

ae than the vexatious rule about the closing of the gates 
Grievances of passengers at the local stations on the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
travelling by local trains just as trains steam into them. We recognise that 
on the = — C.1. Rail- the authorities were moved to take this step for 
pie se oy gaa > d (10) several reasons. The foremost among them was to 
15th Apl. ' prevent any possibility of accidents happening through 
passengers trying to get into. trains while in motion. 

‘There are a number of travellers—mostly season ticket-holders—who prefer to 
.stay outside the platform till the last moment. As the train enters the station 
they rush in, and in the confusion that ensues some manage to get in without 
having booked themselves. To put an end to this nuisance, was the second 
reason. But surely this state of things could be rectified in some other way than 
by this provoking regulation. Why should bond fide late comers suffer for the 
wilful dilatoriness of others? Offensive as the rule generally is, it is parti- 
cularly hard on those who live beyond Bandra. ‘Trains running northward of 
this station are few, and not infrequently passengers who are shut out from the 
platform have to wait for a considerable time before they could reach their 
destination. In order to encourage the efflux of people from the town to the 
suburbs the first requisite should be ample facilities for communication. The 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Company could not have devised a worse measure to 
stultify progress in this direction.” 


Municipalities. 


42. “The story of the recent fire in Poona Cantonment points very 
strongly in the direction of some defect in our 

’ Alleged insufficient pro- present preventive service so far as fire is concerned. 
tection against outbreaks ‘Those who happened to be present on the 
of fire ~f the Poona occasion appear to be nearly all of that opinion. 
Oaily. Te elegraph (2), The plain, undeniable truth is that the fire-extinguish- 
ond May. “ing appliances in the Cantonment—indeed inthe 


whole of Poona—are_ quite inadequate to cope bier 
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‘and ay alued at lakhs ae seine’ Gases, are at the merey 
a of any} natok ig 6c seks valved 8 to throw onéin a place where it could 
~ get up + Phe engines in use are antiquated and almost worthless, 
fos: i rotten and the water-supply deficient. Jt would be well 
ing tr ydéstien and merchants held a meeting and decided what they 
» dc ‘to save their property from destruction or the. possibility of 
“Then there is a point which may engage the attention of the 
dso. Considering the fragile and inflammable character of the 
¢reater part of the bazaar, a fire starting in one of its narrow lanes or alleys 
might spread indefinitely, involving hundreds in bodily danger and 
financial ruin. The need of a good fire-engine station where the City. joins 
‘ the Cantonment has. been recognised for years.......... But the finest engines 
as in the world would. be utterly useless. without a good water-supply and 
ee the present supply must be augmented in some way, the fire-plugs increased 
(ee. and a higher state of efficiency manifested all round.” 


“4 ays Paei 


43. Commenting on the nominations made by Government to the 
Sues - Nadiad Municipal Board, the Gwardt regrets 
Nominated members of that the Head Master of the Nadiad High School 


the Nadiad (Kaira) .hould not, as usual, have been nominated, 
Municipal Board. 


“Sh a although he was of immense help to the Munici- 

ie wa rey (67), ae £99 pality in directing the course of the primary education 
ag — of the: town. It is true, the paper points out, that 
ae the Educational Department has a representative in Mr. Kadri, the Deputy 


Educational Inspector; but as he cannot stay permanently at Nadiad, he 
cannot give much assistance. The paper also deplores the alleged absence of 
a medical officer on the Board, pointing out that such an officer is quite 
necessary to advise the Municipality on sanitation, its most important 
function... Thé paper adds that itis a serious blot on the good name of Gov- 
ernment that they should thus put obstacles in the efficient discharge by the 
Municipality: of its two: mostimportant functions. The paperalso dwells on the 
alleged fact of four Muhammadans being among the Government. nominees 
Ae and thinks that the Head Master and the medical officer were passed over in 
) order to make room for the Mubammadans. It also declares that the nomina- 
ea tion of such a large number from one community smacks of partiality. 


pt. : Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


Ble... \ | | 44, “The Dhulia Provincial Conference was held on 27th April and thé 
Bs be Fg. Report of the proceed- three following days under the presidentship of Rao 
ings of the Dhulia Provin- Bahadur G. V. Joshi. About 225 delegates and 
—  * cial Conference. 1,500 visitors attended. Mr. Joshi in his presidential 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 28th address condemned the deportations of Lala Lajpat- 
he Apl. to 2nd May, Eng.cols. yai and Ajitsing and the sentences passed on the’ 
: Poona temperance volunteers. He defined Swardjyaas Government on the 
a lines of the self-governing Colonies and dwelt upon the necessity of swadeshi 
ey and boycott as justifiable weapons. He attributed the fiasco at Surat to the 
(as failure of the Moderates to see the signs of the times and‘ expressed a hope 
, that a united Congress would be held at an early date. After the presidential 
' address, resolutions on- swadeshi, national education, agrarian reform, Local 
Self-Government, the holding of a united Congres, swardjya, arbitration courts, 
a the Sametshikhar question, Transvaal affairs, forest, and other matters 
, were oe and the Conference dissolved after a closing speech by the Pre-__. 
ae sid ™ 
45, A Dhulia correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“ Mr. B. G. 
| Tilak who came here the day. before yesterday was 
ae Mr. B, G. Tilak’s wears received by thousands of people with great enthusiasm: 
oes |S Jie rk 43), 80th Last night amass meeting was: assembled inthe com- 
Rae ec. 2) i I Prakah ( Y pound of the Conference mandap under the president- 
4 5. es ship of Mr. * S. Khaparde. Mr. B. B. Deshpande, 
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Vande Mdtaram song, Mr B. G. Tilak delindend'e saoknre: on the pedir of 
India and its pea _of to-day........... Great enthusiasm ‘preva is * 
throughout the meeting. The speech, which lasted. for an hour ‘and a halt ES 
was very pathetic and loyal........... The meeting was attended by neatly §* © 
four thousand persons. No Police were allowed to loiter i in the compound.” = 
46. A well-attended public meeting of th the Jains: of Bombay was held. a 
‘yesterday under the presidentship of Muni Maharaj ho ell 

Reports of public meet- Anandsagarji in Lalbag to protest against the recent 

ings of Jains to protest resolution of the Government of India re the grant- 

sonnet - rr gg Pert ing of leases for building sites on the Sametshikhar 
shikhar Hill in Bengal. Hill in Bengal. The proceedings were opened by 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), Mr.Makanji Juthabhai, who explained the object of 
80th Apl. the meeting and proposed the first resolution which 
was to the effect that the Jain community of 
Bombay entirely disapproved of the resolution and that if it was not 
withdrawn or modified at an early date it would lead to serious results. 
Three other resolutions were passed, the first embodying an appeal to ri 
the King-Emperor to veto the decision of Government, the second appointing i 
a deputation to wait on His Excellency the Viceroy and the third : 
suggesting the necessity of resorting to strong, but constitutional, 
measures, if no satisfactory reply was received from Government. Insupport- — es 
ing the second resolution Mr. Nathu Manchhachand advocated a resort to the % 
boycott of English goods and the cessation of co-operation with Government. 
One Mr. Kanji, a teacher at a school in Mandvi, said that there was no 
necessity of passing resolutions like the above; but that every Jain should 
sell off all, the Government promissory notes in his possession and 
boycott all English-made articles without exception. He also called upon the 
Jains to defend the sacred spot even at the risk of their lives. Some of those 
present at the meeting enrolled themselves as volunteers for the defence of 
the holy places of Jain pilgrimage. The meeting dispersed. after Muni Shri 
Anandsagarji had exhorted every Jain to do his duty without depending upon 

the leaders of the community. 


> 
wt a a —_ —_— —— 


47. <A meeting of the Jain citizens of — Shapur and Belgaum was 
held at Hosur on Monday the 20th Aprilto protest 

A “eed , against the permission granted by Government to build | 
a bungalows on their sacred hill, Sametshikhar, and : si 
to request Government to cancel the permission, It wasresolved at the — : 
meeting to boycott British goods till the request of the Jains was granted. | 


48. A conference of the Talatis of the Northern Division was held at 
: Dakor on the 17th April under the presidentship of : 
Holding of aconference Mr, Krishnashankér Bhaubhai. About 300 Talatis a 


Bie F Sore ellngellay A a were present. The Talatis from Chikodra, Hansot, 4 
Teedamkel” ie Ichhapore, Jetpur, Dholka, Dohad, Chikhli, Olpad, _ 


28th Apl,; Jain (175), Zalod, Amod, and other places having addressed the 7. 


26th Apl. conference on various matters, it was resolved to 
submit a representation to the authorities praying for 
an increase of pay and pension and fors8me relief in their present heavy duties. | ay 


The expenses incident to the holding of the conference were defrayed by the 
Talatis of the Kaira District. [Referring to the above the Jain regrets that, 
although the Talatis have so often in the past represented their grievances to 
the authorities, their cry should have been only a cry in the wilderness. The 
paper expresses the hope that the authorities will give an ear to their complaints 
and not drive them to have recourse to the extreme measure of striking work.| 


49. As intimated last week Mr. Thanawala, late editor of this paper, was 
released from jail on the morning of the 

Reported intention of Mr. Chhagan- 148th instant at 9 a... On that occasion 
lal Thanawala, the recently liberated 14 received quite an ovation from the 


editor of the Hind Swardjya, to 
publish an account of his po + Aes Bombay public. From next week Mr. 
in jail. - ~Thanawala will publish in this paper 


Hind Swardjya (70), 25th 1 Api. =~ ee account of his experiences in jot: 
con 50—9 : 
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= the waileray pass is not yet returned to 
“Tt ‘was Mr. Vit das’ s intention to deliver a lecture on that day 
only, but ting exasperated at the treatment he has received he is now deliver- 
ing lectures in differént conipartments, fixed upon before-hand, in various trains, 
~ and is waiting to see what action the Railway authorities take. He is bent 


delivering lectures as long as he is left undisturbed. We congratulate 
ithaldas on his resolution. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 7th May 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 9th May 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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, (As it stood on the Ist April 1908.) se md Aa 
— ! -_ - L i ioe : : ¥en ——— 
No..| Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. ~~ ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. us sone 
“ ) : ‘ 
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4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. ae ...| Weekly... ...| KAmakshi ren gt B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brdhman) ; 
5 | Indian Spectator; Voice of; Do. ion oct * ae hind .... Behramji MerwAnji Malabéci, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ee ...| Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E. ; ; Englihman ; 49. ... 1,000 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi... 0 WEEE ee ...| Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 _... 600 
8 | Kdthidwar Times ... ...| Rajkot... ...| Daily ‘ia ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27 _... 200 
9 | Mahratta ae ...| Poona oe oo] WOEEEY see ...| Narsinh Chintéaman|Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily sé ....Mnhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review ... ne ms ee... 42 ...| Rustomji Shaépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 see 450 
12 | Patriot _... sie ssoh a ie oat ae ai ...| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhaéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain) ; 34. 
13 | Pheonix _... oer?) 0 lee ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona eet ...| Daily ne ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eo ona 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay ... -.-|' Weekly ... - John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
16 |Sind Gazette ...  ...|Kardchi ... ...| Brweekly ..._...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European;44 ...  ...|, 500 
3 | 
17 | Sind Journal sad ...| Hyderabad seal WHOEEEN ace .... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B. A., ; ; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
18 | Sind Times ae ...| Karéchi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
ANGLO-GusARA’TI. 
19 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay... ...| Daily sain .... Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 
20 | Apakshapat .. «(Surat  ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Dinshth Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85 ...| 600 
21 Alrya Prakdsh ... .... Bombay... “a... “ 4 Motilal Tribhowandds Dalal; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
) Bania) ; 34. : 
22 | Broach Mitra ae we eee me: * in ...| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
\ 23 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad coal Oe _ ...| Narotamdas Pradnjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
24 | Deshi Mitra jas ...| Surat sais s..| Do. pee ...| Maganlal Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-} 1,400 
. nia); 37. 
25 | Gujarati... rere ...| Bombay ... ni it ...| Ichh4ra4m Surajr4m Deséi ; Hindu (Surti} 6,500 
. Bania) ; 55. 
26 | Gujarat Mitra... ...| Surat 00s eof Do. sve .--| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 ove oes 700 
27 |Gujardti Punch .... ...| Ahmedabad... Do. —..._—_—«..| Sold Mangaldés Shh ; Hindu (Mesri] 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
98 | Hindi Punch wai ...| Bombay... <a oe ts ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 
29 | Jd4m-e-Jamshed ... oe ei ...| Daily ni ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi ;| 4,400 
7 33. 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind __.... cok ats oe -».| Weekly... ...| Frémji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... «| 2,400 
81 | Kéthidwar News... ...| Rajkot... ... Do. =... —...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44... | 200 
82 | Kéthidwar Times... ...| Do. ....—«..| Bi-weekly ....—_...|"M&vji Govindji; Hindu (Lohdna); 27...) 600 
88 | Parsi °° .... ie | Bombay ...-  ...| Weekly... ...| Jehdngir Sord4bj ji Toleyaérkh4n ; Parsi ; 32...) 1,000 
, 84 | Praja Bandhu _s.. ...| Ahmedabad acct . a -” “ia pone Umedram ; ‘Hindu en Bréh- 1,850 — 
RS . % ‘. > - 2 man) ; 41, | rida 
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Native Opinion 
Samarth 
Sardes4i Vijay4 |.. 
Subodh Patrika 


‘ ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 
Anaro-Sinvt. 


~~ 


Kolhapur ... 
Sdévantvadi ive 
Bombay ... Am 


Bombay 


Karachi (Sind) 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Sukkur (Sind) __... 
Karachi (Sind) 


Dharwar ... ‘... 


eee 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly 
Do. 


Weekly 


— 


. 


MAncklél Ambérimr Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
medrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Bhaskar Nandji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 35. 


Rev. William Hazel ... 


(1) Hari Nardyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
ame Siem ; 34. P 
. Oo. 


Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdavidr4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 

Vinayak Naérdyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Pandurang Balkrishna JDadkar ; 
(Gaud Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

Dharkéndth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 


Hindu 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese' Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 

Virumal] Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 
Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. | 


Naraydnrao Shrinivas Gadagkar and Gir- 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 80 & 35. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamima- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Daéhyébhai Ramchandra 
(Gujrathi Brdhman) ; 35. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 28. ~ 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A., 
Parsi ; 40, 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 


Mehta; Hindu! 
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64 | Outch-Kesari ... | Bombay 4...) Daily)... Ai 
: | » Bania) ; 


. 65 | Dnyénottejak =...  ...| Ahmedabad __... Punuekes atx Chhothlél Desadbia! Hindu (Mes Bona) | 900 
1) je | @ month. nition 
66 | Evening Jame __... ...| Bombay ... -++| Daily at a rae Marzbén, M.A. ; Paral ; 1,600 


67 | Gujar4t’ ... ase .»-| Nadidd (Kaira) . ... Published thrice a "Bem: Bapuji ; Hindu. (Visa Khadays : 500 pkg 
month, Bania) ; 23. | ea 
ons 68 | Gurjar Garjana ... .--| Bulsér (Surat) ...| Weekly... dud “Dani): a Hindu (Visa Lad 800 ean 
3 } 69 | Gurjar Kesari_... .+| Bombay ... od DR : Leg a 


: oe esecee ee = 
70 | Hind Swarajya .:. %..| Do. i. «1 Do. eos se sidbie 4 eed ie. 


71 | Islam Gazette ...  ...|Amreli (Baroda) Do, ...__...| Ibrahim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30} 975 4 
— ) | State.) | Muhammadans (Memons). a 
72 |Jain Vijaya St... --|@ombay .... «| Do, ses oes "Bealeb Amarsi ; Hindu (Dis Shrimali} 1,000 a 
Bania) ; 26. 3 
73 | Kaira Times tee ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. nae ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu. (Shrévak Bania) ; 600 ee 
28. 
74 | Kaira Vartaman ...  ...| Kaira, =... ~—«..!,_ ‘Do. ...  «+-| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
: 56. | on 

75 | Kathidwdr Samachér__ ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. va ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu! 550 ad 
, (Brahman) ; 46. iia 

ioe ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 ie 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. ¢ 
77 |Khedut .. .. «| Baroda... _ ...| Fortnightly ..-| Dulabhrém Raémji Jani; Hindu(Bréhman);} 500 4 
46. . < 

78 | Lok Mitra... see --| Bombay... -+-| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Heomji,; 1,000 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


76 | Khabardar Sse .--| Bombay ... of Do. 


79 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ... Sidra  ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Motil4l Chhotdld4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich| 800 } 
| Tolakia Bréhman) ; 45. De 


go | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... ++ Bombay... -++| Daily see ..-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 "h 
: Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. | at 


saa ...| Harivallabhddés Prdnvallabhdd4s Pférekh; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


91 | Navsdri Patrika ... Navsari__... .«.| Weekly 


g2 | Navséri Prakash... —...| " Do. vce weal «DO, ...  «++| Rustamji Jaémaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60 ...| 800 


93 | Political Bhomiyo... Ahmedabad ad De 


id 
3 
|. 
es 


.. «| Neorkh4n Amirkhén ; Muhammadan; 50.) 600 7 


: “| 
84 | Praja Mitra + o| Kardchi ... —...| Bi-Weekly... _—...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch| 275 
| Brdhman) ; 39. 


g5 | Praja Pokar list ..- Surat ey «| Weekly. 


aS ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 sé is 


‘3 
g6 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad  ...| Do. —...__—_...| Hirdll Vardhamén Shéh (Visa Shriméli) 1,000 Be? 
_ Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. é' 


~~ 
~3 
Or 
, ‘4 we a tint aa . 
6 Ai Sa A aos HAD a a tlic > teal int 


pe et ey 
Series 


Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithald4ds; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Weekly ...  ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 .-| 800 
89 Swadesh Mitra eee ee Karachi - @e8 eee Do. ri es Devkaran Devji : Hindu (Lol ) . 492 Me? 300 y A} + 


97 | Satya Vakta see ne a tie = 


SS Surat Akhbar ae .--| Surat ae mer 


HInDI. 


90 |Shri Dnydns4gar Sama-/Bombay ... ...|Monthly ... _...| Jémakpras4d Labooram; Hindu (Kdnya-| 300 
char. kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


91 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hinduj 6,200 te 
char. | (North Indian Bréhman) ; 55. . "18 
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gg | Digvijay’ ... ... «| Gadag (Dhérwar) ...) Weekly... ...| Shankr4pa’ Gudiyéppa Basrimara; Hindu| 150 a 
oe ; ; (Devang) ; 40. | ie 


* 


93 | Karnétak Patrd and) Dharwar ... ad Se, ws i Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth | Bish. 550 “ 

Chandrodaya. . man, 25. ae 

94 |Karnétak Vaibhav =... Bijépur “.. «| Do, —...—«s.| Anméji Gopél Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasthh 809 2 
| ) a - Bréhman) ; 46. a 


‘95 |Karndtok Vritt ...  ...) Dharwar... | “Do! s,s. A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 650 
| | man); 88. a rs 
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Belgaum Samachar 
-Chandraként~ ... 
Chandrodaya hes 
Dechiabidavarteindn 


Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 


Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnydn Sdgar hie 
|Hindu Punch... 
Hindu Vijaya... 
Jagadédarsh Ol... 
‘Jagatsamdchér on 
BMS ee. oc 
|Kalpataro.. ... 


Vritt 
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Dhulia (West Khan-| 
desh). 


Pana ees vee 
Wai (Satéra) —... 
Belgaum... ... 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Chiplun 
giri). 


Belgaum ... ove 


(Ratné- 


Erandol 
Khandesh. 


Wai (Satara) ate 


(East 


Dharwar 


Poona ees ved 
Kolhapur .... nan 
Thana ike si 
Kochara (Ratndgiri). 
Ahmednagar He 
HOORA © vee > 
Sholépur ia Woes 
Poona eo sad 


ee 
Do. ee 
Do. - 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Do. och 
aa oe 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
5 ae 


Monthly _... o6i 

Published thrice a 
month 

Monthly ... we 
Weekly... ‘a 
Te emt 
Do. oon ¥ 


Brahman) ; 50. 

...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

...| Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdihman) ; 42. | 

.... Anandraéo Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 

.... KAshinath .Bahirdv Limaye : Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

...| (1). Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande,_B.A.., 
LL.B., Hindu (Kaéyastha Prabhu) ; 82. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu) 
(Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

....| Shivram Mahadev Pardnijpe M.A. ; Hindu 
(Chitpd4wan Bréhman) ; 42. 

...| Govind Nardyan Kdkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 

...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 

...| Bal Gangddhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu 

| (Chitpawn Brahman) ; 51. 

...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

...| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 

...| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat); 52. ~ 

...| Rémkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gand 
Bréhman) ; 81. 

...| dandrdhan ‘Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
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péwan Brdhman)’; 26.- 


Vaman Daiji Motiwdle; Hindu Been. wale 


Brahman) ; 21. 
Brihman) 36. 


Hari 
81. 


Hari Raghunéth Bhagwat ; 
pawan Brihman) ; 32. 


pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
man) ; 44. 

Ganesh 
Brdhman) ; 44. 
man); 42. 

Mahadevy Pdndurang 

(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Brahman) ; 52. 


33. 


41. 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; $2. 


fe 
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Dhondo Kashin4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
Hindu (Chit- 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 


Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| 


Mangesh Jivdji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Braéh- 
Joshi; Hindu 
K4shinéth Vaman Lele; Hindu Chitpd4wan 
S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhdda Brébmay) ; 
Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu 
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Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 
Nagar Samdchér 
Nasik Vritt 
Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat... 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakdsh ... 
Prakashak 
Raghav Bhushan 
Samalochak 
Satya’ Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 


Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Say4ji Vijay 
é 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 


Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak . 


Sumant ... 


Swarajya ... 
Vidy4 Vilas 


Vichari_... 
Vihari ane 


Vishvavritt 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari_... 


Warkari ... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


SaNsSKRIT. 


Sunritavadini 
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Wai (Satara) _... 
Bombay Fy sea 
Ahmednagar oes 
Nasik ies se 
Ahmednagar - 
Bombay * see 
Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 
Belgaum ... nes 
Dhulia (West-Khan- 
desh). 
.| Jalgaon (East Khan- 
desh). 
Satara - os 


Bijapur... 


Isl4mpur (Satara)... 


Yeola (Nasik) 


Hubly (Dharwar) ... 


Ratnagiri ... 


Sholapur ...’ 


Do. ees 
Bombay ... 
Satara ... 

Do. Hea 
Pen (Kolaba) 


Poona 


Karad (Satara) ... 


Sholapur ... 
Kolhapur ... 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 


Bombay ... 
Kolhapur ... 
Bombay .... 


Wai (Satdra) 
Poona pes 


Pandharpur 
pur). 


Kolhapur an 
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Do. 
Daily ose 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 

Do. eve 

Do. sas 

Do. ove 

Do. 06 


Monthly ... 
Weekly... 


.|Monthly .... 


sie] WOOEEEY see 
oo} DO. son 
ia). 20s 
oe fae) 
Do. : 
; Do. io 
Do. ewe 
oe) eee 


month. 
sos OU aed 
...|Monthly ... 
---| Weekly ... 
ee? * ‘a 
(Shold-| Fortnightly 
sina Weekly, ~ siti 


.| Bi-weekly... 


Published thrice a 


.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; 
.| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 


.|Vaman Radmchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. : 
Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, ~ B. A., 


.| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu "(Kéméthi) ; 50.. 
| Vaman Hari *Dhavle ; 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpd- 


|| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 


.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpé4- 


-| Ramchandra Nardyan Mandlik, B.A. ; 


-| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit. 


| Néna Dédaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Lakshuman Ramchandra P 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman 


arkar ; 
: $5. 


mali) ; 27. 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu: Chitpadwan 


Brahman) ; 24. 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 34. 


Brdhman) ; 40. 
Govind Sakha4ram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 


pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 25. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 56. 

Trimbak Gurunadth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. : 

Madvaléppa Sangappa Devmale : Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 2 


Hindu 


Damodar Savl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Mara- 


tha) ; 43. | 
Hindu arsuearens 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu) 


(Chitpawan Brahman ; 41. 

shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu ees Sate 
man ; 35. 


Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 


wan Brahman); 24. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul: Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26, 


Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindi 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 45. 


(1) Vinéyak Balkrishna Nédkarni ... —... 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Bréhman). 


pa4wan Brahman) ; 55. 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav comes Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Vishwanath Gangarém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful-) 


Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit-| 


Appa Saddshivshastri, Rasaodekar ; 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 85. : 
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‘Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; 
a (Abo) ; ; 24. 


Pails. + : 
Dhsenpsng Tahilsing ; 

(Khatri) ; 35. ete ah 
Khanchand he Ree (Amil) ; 40, 


Ohelérdm Ménghirmal | Hindu (Wadhwa) 3 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


sel 1 wee sie 4 Do. dei .... Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad] 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
...| Jalgaon (East} Do. «as Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
Khandesh) Muhammadan ; 48, 
...| Bombay ... e Daily awe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
) Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
. ‘Guyara'ti anp Hrwpr. 
175 | Jain aa te ...| Bombay ... ol TRG wee ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,400 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
176 | Jain Mitra oo tok.” ae te ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 
| | 88. 
| Manra’THI AND Ka’ NARESE . 
177 | Chandrika ... ais ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bahdo Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshast 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 
é / 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report wneee different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


tke accent is left out, and the short a (A = u% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


: D.. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E. No. 74 occasionally contains English articles. 


ee ean 
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_ Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. | Where Published. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


KANARESE. 


Kannad Kesari Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Weekly Bindu Néardyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 33. 
MARATHI. : 


Jagad Vritt Bombay Weekly Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
, (Mahratta) ; age 45. 
Urpu. , 


173a | Liberal Bombay 


Weekly 


ere ecm 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. 
(6) No. 74 publishes no English articles. 
(c) No. 133 is published at Poona, 
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*1. “The action of the Liberal a minent j in dealing with ry opimm Pio 
traffic must commend itself to all.......... It wasia. eae 
Comments on the policy great step when Government decided to diminish = |  .™ 
of England in connection annually the Indian export of opium to China in | ee 
aig a ten years. The decision called forth considerable Od ae 
May; Rdst Goftér (35), Criticism, because there were reasons to question a 
10th May; 'Pdrsi (33), the sincerity of the intentions of the Chinese | a 
10th May, Eng. cols. Government to abolish the traffic and their ability A ee 
to wean a vast population long addicted to the 4 
use of. opium. But be it said to their credit that they have shown 
real earnestness on the subject and succeeded in ‘closing all the opium 
dens under their control. It must be admitted that the Chinese Government 
have entered upon the greatest task possible for any Government. Their 
attitude should be an object-lesson to our Government in shaping the policy 
of their ever-thriving Abkari Department, the more especially as the Home 
Government have decided to take a further step as a logical corollary of their 
decision to diminish the export of opium by annual reductions. They have 
now resolved to terminate as speedily as possible the system of licensing opium 
dens in the Crown Colonies, especially in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements \~ 
and Ceylon.......... We congratulate the Liberal Government on the practical 
action they have taken to abolish the opium traffic, and* we only hope that 
they will be equally earnest in reforming the principles and methods of fhe 
Abkari administration in India for which the Home Government must be held 
responsible i in the long run.” [The Rast Goftdr writes in a similar strain and 
adds :—‘ India has cheerfully co- operated with other nations in aiding China 
in suppressing the opium vice at immense financial sacrifice. However, she 
may legitimately expect that Great Britain will share with her some portion 
of the deficit and relieve her of the burden upon her attenuated purse.” The 
Pédrsiremarks :—*“ Active sympathy with the efforts of the Chinese Government 
is a charity for which India pays, ‘while England enjoys the sanctimonious 
thrill ; but it was ever thus.”’| 


2. “ Mr. Buchanan has given distinct evidence, rather too early in his | 

career, that he has not the courage of his convictions, ° oe 

Comments on Mr. Bucha- that he is no exception to the general herd of place- fot 

— dice Indian hunters who conveniently forget their former views and | 

‘Gujarati. . h (27), Convictions and become the mere tools of their party. 

8rd May, Eng. cols. ' Mr. Buchanan, as a member of the Welby Commis- 

sion, had come to the conclusion that the’ throwing 

upon the Indian tax-payer the whole burden of the army was simply a piece 

of iniquitous selfishness. He had also written a special minute delivering a 

it as his firm conviction that a considerable portion of the military expendi- ae 

ture of India should be borne by the Imperial Government. Mr. Buchanan’s ee 

conscience, however, seems to have become rather slippery since the Report — oe 

-of the Welby Commission. In reply to a question asked on Thursday last in ao. 

the House of Commons anent the Indian Military Expenditure and the a 

necessity for. England’s taking up a portion of it, he said that the — 

question of Indian Military- Expenditure could not then be taken up and that a 

‘perhaps’ jt may be touched upon when the Budget Debate came on.......... | es 

The interpellation concerned an important question of principle as to whether eo 
England should or should not share the military burden of*India and Mr. Se 

| stad had fixed Views on the subject.......... Buf when so great and ae 

honourable a man as Mr. Morley eae the principles, convictions and ee 

protestations of a life-time we should not be surprised if smaller men and eae 

lesser lights like Mr. Buchanan are not true to themselves and to the cause — ae 

of truth........... Mr. Buchanan's first utterance in the Lower Chamber kag | oe 

us but too clear an idea as to what we should expect, from him.” ace. 
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1s, Public Works Department has allowed it the use of 
56), 2nd water, a concession denied to other Indian concerns. 
~~ May; <Arunodaya. (9%); Tf any one isinclined to look upon ‘this as an 
EI RS i“ 5: Shr Shdhu- encouragement of “ honest” swadesht, he is welcbme 
Meth maeey: to hold to that view, but to us it looks like a direct 
npt'to suppress swadesht. We, would call upon our countrymen to boycott 
foods manufactured by such spurious swadeshi concerns started with foreign 
Sapital. But this alone will not suffice. Our people should make up their 
minds to call back the money they have placed in the hands of aliens. Itis an 
indication of our imbecility that our people should place implicit faith in the 
ee declarations of the Government of India and lock up their capital in Promissory 
ae Notes, satisfied with the meagre interest of 34 per cent. when other nations are 
~~ paying a higher rate- We are starving our nation by purchasing Promissory 
Notes worth 106 crores out of a total of 113 crores. If we fail to set free this 
‘enormous capital without loss of time and to use itfor the development of our 
industries, the foreign vultures are sure to swoop down on this country with 
Be, their own capital and further rob it of what little wealth remains here. To. 
er those who consider these investments as the safest, we would point out that 
<a : even the British Government does not consider them so, for all trustees in 
England are prohibited by law from purchasihg Indian stock, while no such 
restriction is placed on the stocks of other countries. Moreover, history does 
=) ee | not guarantee that the British will rule for ever over this land. Suppose the 
he British leave this land either in consequence of our own bravery or in fulfil- 
ae wie ment of their pledges, what will be the fate of the 106 crores locked up in 
: Promissory Notes? Would it not be better to spend the money for the welfare of 
Bens. the country? [The Arunodaya writes:—The Yugdntar paper of Calcutta has 
| : been proseeuted for calling upon the Bengalis to demand of Government pay- 
ment for the Promissory Notes in their possession and take the law in their own 
hands if the demand was refused. In our opinion, this advice, though good, 
was out of place. For, our Government have got funds enough to pay off their 
‘Promissory Notes., If Government have prosecuted the writer under the 
apprehension that his advice would encourage sedition in the land, they are 
gravely mistaken. The true way to prevent all danger in that direction was 
+o declare that Government were prepared to p&y off the securities. It does 
not become Government to get vexed over such writings as the above, as 
‘their actions are likely to engender increased suspicion about the securities 
|e in the minds of the public. The Shrz Shdhu publishes, without comments, 
— a translation of the article for which the Ywgdntar of Calcutta has been 
ai ™ y prosecuted.] | 
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eel 4. In an incomplete article, the Gurjar Garjana gives an account of 
ae sit ie an imaginary meeting of the spiritual leaders of the. 
a Warning to Christians Kast and the West, held on the heights of Kailas, 
at in India to reform their g mountain on the bank of Lake Manas (near 
ii. vane ones alleged wicked the Himalayas) under the presidentship of God 
a Beis, | Baier Garjana . (68), Shiva. | The following is asubstance of the 
— 6th May. | account :—God Shiva, who presided over the meet- 

Bok | : ing, looked wild with rage.: On one side of him 


Bee. were seated Shankaracharya, Swami Shri Dayanand Saraswati, Buddha and 
eee ‘other Mahdtmds (saints) and ascetics, while on the other, were seated 
Prophet Muhammad, Jesus Christ, Zoroaster, Moses, Martin Luther and other 
Baste at men. ‘The meeting was also attended by minor saints, ascetics, fakirs, 
ie De pi Eds: sufis and other devotees of God. All seemed in trepidation at the wrath of 
~~... @od Shiva, who looked very much enraged. While all-were wondering what 
i ‘ed to the calling together of this extraordinary meeting, the presiding Deity 
‘addressed the assembly as follows:—O ye faithful worshippers! the 
Almighty has issued a mandate to me that unrighteousness which has : 
- .  gpread so far and, wide in the world should at once be swept off from - 


| ° 


seh 


ae and bounds. © you founders and reformers of religions! The holy 
laws of God taught leo you are being openly violated! The days of your 
| followers are now numbered. Their actions are such that you cannot succeed. 
in getting them pardoned. O my best of friends, Jesus Christ! your followers 
are to-day dishonouring your precepts by oppressing the land of Bharat which. 
is sacred to me. Did you teach them to starve harmless and helpless Indians 
by the thousand and to kill cows by the lakh and to be sinful, immoral 
and unjust? Why have they grown to be so ungodly and selfish? Out 
of regard for you, I feel pity forthem. There is only one way of saving 
them. Do you go at once to them and remind them of your holy command- 
ments. Warn them that if they did not mitigate the oppression practised by 
them on earth they are sure to hasten their end. At the present day, 
thousands of Indians are crying out for help. I have learnt through divine 
power that my staunch devotee, Aravinda Ghose, has been imprisoned by your 
followers. Go, warn the Christians and make them righteous and just. 


9. The Hindu Punch publishes a number of verses contributed by one 
Kanaldekar of which the following is the purport :— 
Some friends one day went to see a beautiful garden. 
. In the midst of it, there was a sapless tree, at whose 
wealth by Yeah oo gall : sight the friends were much grieved. The friends 
Hindu Punch (116), 6th then set about resuscitating it, viz., the nation, by 
May. | manuring it with self- sacrifice, and watering it 
with unalloyed love. In course of time, the tree 
bore fruit. But when the Hindus approached joyfully to taste them, 
countless monkeys gathered there and ate of them. What mischievous pranks 
were played by the red- faced ones who misappropriated others’ wealth! One 
of the friends said, “these monkeys should be killed, but their number is 
large. You should, therefore, devise some means to drive them back to their 
home. Free the tree from them without delay; otherwise, the land will be 
ruined.” : | 


Alleged misappropria- 


6. Inthe course of one of a series of contributed articles, after giving 

a detailed account of the manner in which Shivaji 

Lament over the dege- managed to kill Afzulkhan, the Hind Swardjya 
neration of Indians of the writes:—O Shivaji! how can our feeble pen do full 


gow w erdive (10) justice to the unparalleled heroism and presence’ of 
2nd May. do ’ mind shown by you on the heights of Partdbgarh. 

As you were an incarnation of god Shiva and partook 
of the divine prowess, there was no wonder that mortals like Afzulkhan fell 
-before you. You and your valiant warriors by launching into similar arduous 
adventures on various occasions revived the Hindu religion and Iaid the founda- 
tions of Hindu sovereignty and thereby inscribed your names in characters of 
blood in the history of India. Where is that Hindu sovereignty now? How 
bitterly must the spirits of you all be weeping in heaven at the sight of its 
extinction at the hands of your spiritless descendants? In spite of the fact 
that hundreds of places testifying to your valour and self-sacrifice stand before 
our eyes, we have been turned into a race of cowardly, selfish and idiotic 
beings. Therefore,O Shivaji Maharaj! Turn your merciful eye towards 
your descendants and breathe into them the light of self-sacrifice and 


manhood. 


7. Under the heading ‘“‘ Destruction of the English in India,” the Hind 
Swardjya writes :—When a merchant becomes insol-. 
The English alleged to yent, he is considered to have died, although bodily 


lose their national virtues he js alive. Similarly human beings, when they 


"iad ‘Swordige (70), become devoid of their natural virtues—sense of 


Qnd May. ’ honour and self-respect—are spoken of as being dead. 

Tested by this formula the English in India may be 
said to be extinct. By those who have had the opportunity of seeing them in 
their homes, the English are declared to be of a generous, fair-minded and 
humane temperament. But, if we turn to the history of India, we find that their 
conduct appears totally to contradict wile estimate. The aE of the English 
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of corruption, dece t, “vice 56, ni ene x Tepatn, They are re Saiz 

ir riolt lati ‘ing ‘female: pat ‘Se a and surpass all other races 

r ki yr c oe “of ¥ ickedness. ‘How is it that these people who are so good 

in En ngland become so very witked after coming to India? Is it ‘the 

| ia fiat plays such havoc with their nature and morals?~ The - 

Slish altc gether lose their national characteristics after their arrival in this 
antry.” This being the case, are these un-British, wild people entitled to the 


eee ge nar ne of Englishmen? They can be looked upon as being nothing else than 


a TACe 0 f ig like beasts rolling in the mire of their sins, that is to say, the 
“Moment i thesb English set their foot in India the Englishman in them is 
destroyed ; and they are reincarnated as brutes. This is what we meant when 
we referred to the destruction of the English i in India. 


8. Referring to the alleged enormous drain from India caused by 
the existence of foreign banks in it, the Hind 
Alleged harm to India Swardjya makes the following observations :—The 
caused by the presence of natives of India have no confidence in themselves. 
hy Pack ma companies Consequently they prefer to invest their money in 
wind Sep adi a (70) banks started by foreigners at low rates of interest to 
9th May. ’ doing any independent business that wotld bring them 
high profits. But these people are unaware ‘of the 
fact that India is flooded only by those Englishmen who are unable to maintain 
themselves in England; otherwise, there is no reason why they should think of 
_ coming over from such great distances and that, too, in an extremely hot and 
unhealthy country like India where they have no friends and relatives. It 
is also quite likely that their own country had become tgo hot for some 
of them on account of their conduct and that some had to run away from it to 
elude the clutches of the law. But the moment they land in this country they 
become big sahebs and begin to assert their superiority over the barbarians of 
India. They either manage to get some lucrative Government posts or start 
bubble companies to swindle the simple-minded natives of the country. 
When such concerns fail, we have a repetition of the story of Arbuthnot 
& Co., with the result that the poor Indians are the sufferers. The foreigners, 
having come here penniless, have nothing to lose. 


9. Slaves are entitled at least to maintenance at the hands of their 
: masters. Those greedy and self-seeking masters 
Self-reliance the only who care only for their own pleasures, without 


' road to liberty. — , caring whether their slaves are rotting or dying, 


died May Swardjya (79), eet with a terrible retribution at the hands of God. 


O ye selfish masters! your pleasures are bound up 
with the existence and well-being of these slaves. Knowing all this, our 
white masters are totally indifferent to the sufferings of their slaves. 
England is deaf to the heart-rending shrieks pf the people perishing under 
‘the scourges of plague and famine. Her free trade policy, which has brought 
her to such a flourishing condition, has been the ruin of India’s industries. In 

spite of their being worked to death, Indian labourers do not get enough to keep 
body and soul together and are dying off like flies. But England is too much 
. wrapped up in her interests to think.of coming to the rescue. She is octupied 
‘in draining India of her money, cotton, corn, &c., through the channels of taxa- 
tion and commerce. ‘To herit matters little whether there is plague or famine in 
India so long as she can squeeze out money from the country even though it is 
at her last gasp. As there is a powerful gag just on her mouth, there is no fear 
- of her crying out. Oye lovers of freedom! Yourfree trade is a very fine thing 
_ indeed! It has brought the country on its death-bed, bleeding under the 


i ea: pee ae unds inflicted by famine and plague. Still, India has to pay 30 crores 
eet oe + per year to England, over and above the fat salaries of the officials and 


Poe, charges. — These ‘white rulers are ever occupied in schemes 
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aye “thine te ‘dias: in Ail: even: aba: shia « braftericigg i be Shey? ee 
~. look upon as* no better than slaves. The Transvaal, oppo ope fbr, within Cie 
% & rH ge years of British rule, but although — unfortunate India has been eee 
-.»  wnder England’s heel for 150 years, she: has not secured a particle of it. 
The black slaves, who are licking the feet of these. whites, have no right 'to 
swardy, although they might repeatedly beg for it in the most humble manner. 
The Transvaalers and Americans, bein ite-skinned, have a hereditary. and 
natural right to swardj. Oye straying flock of sheep! if you must beg, beg 
rather of the God with the thousand hands, and He will satisfy your wants. | Mesh 
Learn to value the potency of self-reliance and then only your servitude will a 
have an end. Noone frees his slaves of his own accord. This isthe age of the ies 
struggle for supremacy and survival of the fittest.” 


10. ‘“ Mr. Hyndman describes the critical position of India in Justice 
a8 follows :—‘ We have purposely refrained of late 

Republication of an from making any comment upon the truly awful state 
article, condemning of things in “India. Our Opinions on the subject of 
pers rule in India from yy blood-sucking tyranny in that unfortunate 
ustice by the Hind Tin Wk d Fi OS Be 
Swardjya and the Patriot. pire are well known, and are now shared by 
Hind Swardjya (70), nearly the whole press of the civilised world, outside 
Ond May, Eng. cols.; Pat- of this island. Our power to influence our own 
riot (12), 2nd May. blood-sucking classes, with their Mr. John Morley 
doing their bidding, is, of course, practically a i 

negative quantity. Our sympathy with any and every effort which may i 
be made at any time by Indians to get ridof our atrocious system | 
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* is common talk among our educated fellow- subjects in Hindustan as Be 
well as among millions who are uneducated. The Social Democrats of Great | 
Britain are well aware that nothing short of a clean sweep of the white terror 
from our ruined deperfdency can be of the slightest use, now, and we have : 


never failed, in season and out of season, to put our views to this effect before ae 
the public. It was permissible, therefore, to say nothing for a time and to : 
observe what others would do. It is surely not a little remarkable, therefore, ee 
that, for weeks and months past, there has been either a conspiracy of silence ii 
or an equally contemptible conspiracy of excuse throughout the whole of our | 
capitalist press on the subject ef the frightful British-manufactured famine 
now afflicting, according to official figures, no fewer than 50,000,000. people 
under our rule. ‘Tories, “Whigs, Unionist- Liberals, Liberals, and Radicals are 
all determined not to see. No Indian ever goes upon our relief-works until 
he is at the actual starvation point. Yet there are 1,500,000 starvelings on 
those relief works, again by the official figures, at this moment. Famine ae 
on the smaller scale always exists nowadays in some parts of British India; but i 
_ this is famine on the larger scale. And it is British-manufactured famine, we 
say again. Drought, of course, is directly the cause of the present greater 
pressure of need; but our rule, by exhausting the resources of the cultivators, 
makes what would otherwise be only scarcity into a terrible famine. Never in a 
all the long history of the many nations of India was famine permanent in 4 
that magnificent peninsula, as itis to-day. Never was plague, the disease, above : 
all, of poverty, such a continuous scourge over so vast an area. Famine and | 
Plague! We spoke above of ‘ our blood-sucking tyranny’ and ‘ our blood-suck- a 
ing classes’. ‘These phrases are objected to, even by some Englishmen who 
know the truth. We live in a mealy- mouthed epoch, and we hew our miserable ae 
Agags in pieces before the Lord, as Samuel no doubt did, ‘delicately.’ Westarve a 
and plague crushes our fellow- subjects by the million, that is to say, but we must 
refer to these little matters only in elegant terms ‘and with a Balliol accent. 
Yet in this’very year of famine and plague we shall drain out of our Indian 
Empire, where about 50,000,000 people out of a'total of 220,000,000 are suffering , 
from starvation and famine in one great territory alone, much more than a 
£30,000,000 worth of produce without commercial return. Is not that blood- ee 
sucking of the vilest doscription? Could the most loathsome vampire ever  _.. ae 
imagined by a distraught brain carry on such a hideous draining away of life a 
out of the millions of helpless beings committed to our tender mercies? To — See 
my mind it is impossible to find, even in our vigorous language, words fitly to Sn 
express, what every decent man must feel about such horrors—Famine o. 
and 7" | Peckham has soi dealt this Pecksnifi Government a very en ee 
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e. © After all. the mass 0 tthe men and 

itl for the crimes committed in their 

i cisidiees if they have no wish or intention to. 

rings of others whom they allow ‘to be tortured 'by 

-negle ’ Seeak rule in India is a curse to mankind. Shall we, at the 
nning of the twentieth ‘century, permit our names to be handed down to 


‘ ay cdwardly to take a mere handful of despoilers and despots by the throat ?’” 
waa Patriot reproduces the same article.| © 


> Pei The whole land i is thrilled with horror at the cruel outrage perpetrated 
De a ER at at Muzaffarpur, and still more at the revelation of an 
pF an te sind the spirit anarchist plot to effect a revolution in India 
of mana at in Bengal. With the help of bombs and other infernal instru- 
Oriental Review (11), ments. The whole of India has united in condem- 
6th May. ning this outrage, this revolutionary plot, and the 
persons responsible for them.......... No one can 
help tracing an intimate connection between these outrages and some of the 
rabid Extremist speeches and writings in recent times. But we do not put 
the whole responsibility for such grave outrages on the Extremists ; for much 
of the present ill-feeling might have been checked, nay might not have 
arisen at all if there had not been the vegume of Lord Curzon. He it was who 
effected, in the teeth of bitter opposition from all@eople, the Partition of 
Bengal and gave a deep, and never-to-be-forgotten insult to the cherished 
sentiments of the Bengalis. But even then all the later developments of a 
nation’s anger might not have come to be if the Secretary of State for India 
had shown a little of statesmanship, a little of that Liberalism of which he was 
considered to be the high priest up to this time. His famous phrase about ‘the 
settled fact of the Bengal Partition’ dashed all hopes to the ground. The agita- 
tion carried on by the Bengalis and by reople all over the country, though it may 
have sometimes lapsed into extremes, had not up-to that time gone even an inch 
beyond strictly constitutional lines. But unfortunately the warnings of all the 
real patriots of this:country and steadfast friends of the British Government 
were unheeded. ‘T'he Honourable Mr. Gokhale plainly declared at the time of 
the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act that agitation which wasnot allowed 
above ground would be carried on underground—and underground agitation is 
the most dangerous. Anarchism is the child of despair. British statesmanship 
failed in uprooting this‘despair. If the spirit of the, British Government in 
India were made more and more sympathetic and the reckless officials and Anglo- 
Indian papers prevented from indulging in vituperative language against the 
' people of India, much of what has unfortunately come to pass would not have 
happened. For the present all the energies of Government and the people . 
alike must be employed in stamping out the spirit of anarchy from the land. 
We are strongly in favour of political agitation which we believe to be one 
of the sacred birth-rights of a nation, but we believe in an agitation which 
is strictly’ within constitutional limits. An agitation which crosses these 
limits falls outside the pale of law, society and order, and must be 
repressed with a heavy hand. We do not think that this spirit of the 
violation of all law and order is confined only to Bengal....... Many 
Bengali volunteers have been roaming over the land........... We would 
direct the attention of the authorities to the fact that such persons are 
_ sowing seeds of evil everywhere, in Bombay also. But while we urge repressive 
action against anarchist tendencies we must also point out to Government 
that they must scrupulously avoid going into a scare over the matter. We have 
to point this outexpressly, as unfortunately almost all the Anglo-Indian papers, 
WwW th the honourable exception of the Times of India, are writing in a frenzied mood 
and g Government to take measures which appear little short of Bedlamic. 
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‘Indian Press of Northern India 
igre of political agitation in India without drawing any line of demarca- 
tion between the Moderates and the Extremists is, in our opinion, not a little 
responsible for much of the bad feeling between the rulers and the ruled. Gov- 
ernment, if they seek to reform the ton the Indian Extremist Press, must 
no less try to root out the spirit of race hatred characterising the writings of 
-many Anglo-Indian papers. The future, we must say, we view with appre- 
-hension. The bloody fangs of anarchy. have shown themselves for the first 
‘time in India, and the spirit of anarchy, if it once manifests itself in a country, 
is difficult to drive out. For this there is only one remedy—broaden the 
spirit of the administration, rally the Moderates to the.side of Government 
not in words only but in deed, and reconsider the question of the Bengal Parti- 
tion........ What has been done to show that Government mean to do what 
they profess? What has been done about the South African question? We 
point all this out not with a view to cavil at Government, but because we 
feel that the errors of Government in such matters will lead to grave 
results, because we feel that the good of India depends upon the British Gov- 


ernment and that anything which will endanger the latter will spell destruction 
to the former.” 


12. “ What shall we say about the innocent victims of the diabolical 
Felten Meciiator crime at Muzaffarpur? We always deprecate the 
Oth May P ’ habit of importing into a discussion or denunciation 
of such crimes any consideration which may savour 

of racial animus. It is as unreasonable to call upon the whole population of 
India to put on sackcloth and ashes for the crimes of a few dynamiters in 
Bengal, as it is to ask the whole Angio-Indian community to expiate for the 
indifference of a European soldier for the life of a coolie, or the assault 
upon an Indian lady by a white rascal.......... The funeral of the two 
ladies is said to have been attended by Natives as well as Europeans. The 
reason perhaps was not only that Mr. Kennedy is popular with the Native 
community of the place, but also that that community wished to disclaim all 
sympathy with the excesses of the criminals. Some people seem to have 
suspected that bombs were on their way to Poona and to Tuticorin simul- 
taneously with their despatch to Muzaffarpur. Heaven be praised 
if the friendly gifts of the Bengali manufacturers have not reached 
their destination. The bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur is something 
incredible in its immediate object and result. That any Indian, worth 
the name, could conceive such a crime, we would have hesitated to 
~ believe, even last week, in spite of all the prevailing ferment. . But facts 
have to be faced. And the one outstanding fact of facts is that a 
section of the younger generation of semi-literate Bengalis has been 
mentally deranged py irresponsible agitation. None will regret this horrible 
crime at Muzaffarpur so keenly as the vast majority of our Bengali country- 
men ; and though naturally one’s first impulse is to sympathise with the 
innocent victims of the crime, one cannot but feel also for the race that has 
been overwhelmed by the force of the calamity brought about by a few 
mad men among them. The Government of Lord Minto may be trusted 
to act with calm deliberation in this crisis. So much the greater is iit the 
duty oi the social and religious leaders of Bengal to throw themselves into 
the breach so violently created, and tell their misguided young men that 
all such violénce is bound to recoil upon themselves, and, what is worse, 
upon the entire community. We must be slow, on such an occasion, to 
accept the single version of this or that party. But we feel constrained to say 
that the theory of a widespread conspiracy, shared in by well-known and 
respectable citizens,* seems untenable. Nor can we get over the fear that the 
innocent many will suffer with the guilty few, if the local ,Police are 
allowed to have their own way in the investigations. The situation is 
too serious to need the importation of official prejudice or racial passion.......... 
After the Calcutta discoveries, the Moderates in the Congress will be more 


anxious than ever to disown any alliance with the Extremists: indeed, many — 
Extremists themselves will sink back.in terror from the Frankenstein conjured 
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~ ‘@epired after; an {there a. will be ‘no. peace in the country until all political 
"> agitation, Moderate as well: as Extremist, purges itself of a conceit which is 
> moti iter n ded id to be real ised in our Sooner and which most people affect, 
: ay | omer re ly to. o reap the gratification of se aap being supposed to be 
See ¢ in: omething great and patriotic, without. sufficiently realising the. 
is conséquences of inflaming the imaginations of men with visionary 

stsaeesse ‘Lhe gospel of the Colonial form of self-government is potentially 
Salas innocent, and those who wish to desist from unintentional 
Veechiet must begin to reform their methods of agitation even there. The 
_ Congress must strive to direct all the agitation under its control towards secur- 
ing improvements i in the administration by giving the necessary help to Gov- 
ernment, and not preach a new form of Government which cannot be attained 
without subverting the greater part of the structure as at present maintained. 
All friends of peace and good government will agree that the new species of 
crime that. has been detected in Bengal ought to be suppressed by every possi- 
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*13. “We must for the present withhold all sommmnetiie regarding the 
culpability of the persons who have been arrested 
Indian Social fe- in connection with the murderous outrage at 
former (4), 10th May. Muzaffarpur. But we are not prevented from ex- 
pressing our feelings of abhorrence, which are the 
feelings of all men in India except the actual perpetrators and instigators 
of the crime, at the cold-blooded inhumanity of those who are responsible for 
the desolation of a home. No nation has achieved liberty by murder and 
assassination.......... Let our young men not be misled by the mischievous 
rant of fanatical demagogues. Let them read history and study it, and they 
will find that only through moral means can constitutional liberty be achieved. 
Murder is “murder and blood will have to be expiated by blood. The men 
who were guilty of the crime will pay the penalty of the law without the 
sympathy of any Indian who cares fer the good name of his race. But in 
view of the attempts made to connect it with the speeches and writings 
of a certain section of Indian politicians, it seems to us that the Govern- 
ment of India should appoint a special tribunal of two High Court Judges, 
one of whom should be an Indian, to probe the matter to the bottom.” 
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*14. “The bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur is the outcome of a diabolical 
, conspiracy, secretly hatched and successfully hidden 
ome Goft tar (85), 10th meson race Mh notice until it fizzled out through bung- 
ay, Eng. cols.; Pars 1; h t of th Hieron § re t th 
(33), 10th May, Eng. cols, 410g on the part of the principal perpetrators of the 
crime. Bengali papers of the Extremist section 
have long been ominously insinuating about some extraoydinary feats which 
would take the world by surprise and show that Bengalis are not after alla 
cowardly nation as they are often described. Fanaticism is not courage, and 
if the Babus think that dastardly assaults on innocent people would work up ~ 
the nation to deeds of heroism and foster manliness in the race, they err in 
their conception of the attributes which make for courage. The Hindus are 
always known to the world as a docile, humane and law-abiding nationality, 
and it would be an evil day for them when they take to such dastardly crimes 
as have been the curse of all civilised countries. The best Hindu soldiers of 
India—the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the Gurkhas—have not earned their 
fame for manly character by perfidious disloyalty to Government or by 
treacherous intrigues and cowardly outrages on men in a defenceless state. 
The Bengalis would only invite another slur on their character, which has often 
been made a target of just and unjust criticism, by betaking themselves to 
the creed.of anarchism. Nihilist principles, widely followed, would only bring 
_.. gbout the complete degeneration of the race and its national downfall, and if the 
_..  Babus want to be true to themselves and to the country they love, every 
i ae a patriotic son of Bengal should testify to his sense of horror at and unmitigated 
Bae et , SG ooneeeme for the dastardly crime........... The country may prepare itself 
ee: Aa more drastic methods from Government. to put down sedition in the 
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‘aie cal from: tine platform, win it would be hard to blame the executive 
if it should seek to arm itself with more efficient means to put down 
open incitement against Government and their officials.” (ThePdrsi writes :— 
“The Muzaffarpur 7 ehaely has sent a thrill of horror throughout India. That 
the spirit of murder should stalk abroad at all is bad enough ; but that anarchy, 
with its usual equipment of explosives “mental incapacity, should show 
such a serious irruption in India is worsé than anybody—even the alarmists— 
expected........... Though the oratory of honest Extremists has undoubtedly 
played its part in upsetting the balance of feeble minds, we cannot hold 
these people responsible for the lunatics who follow their arguments to 
an illogical conclusion. The Times suggests that preventive measures should 
be directed not only against hostile natives but against hostile Anglo-Indian 
too who has much to answer for exasperating Indgan feeling. We honestly 
believe that a check is needed on both sides to improve the present situation 
-sseeeeee Muzaffarpur gives one a disrelish even for honest and legitimate 
‘politics,’ especially when one reflects that these feeble wretches who proceed 
from raving to bomb-throwing are the last people in India to realise any 
portion of their professed desire.’’| 


“19. “The bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur and the subsequent discovery 

by the Police of an anarchist organization with a 

Gujardti (25), 10th regular factory for the manufacture of bombs and 
May “Rn g. cols, ; Katser- other infernal machines is a startli ns development 
i-Hind (30), 10th May, of the situation in Bengal. T'wo European ladies 
Eng. cols. and an Indian syce, all of them absolutely innocent, 
have fallen victims to this dastardly and execrable 

outrage........+. -No one ever dreamt that in 

India any one was: going to emulate the example of the West in this matter. 
ore We confess we feel deeply distressed at such brutal development of mur- 
derous daring as has been displayed by the perpetrators of the horrible outrage. 
Such atrocious crimes and conspiracies are so entirely out-of harmony with the 
spirit of Oriental religions and philosophy that we can only regard their 
authors as misguided fanatics whose weak minds have been easily influenced 
by the doctrines and teachings of European anarchists in the perturbed 
condition of Bengal.......... We must express'our most emphatic abhorrence 
and indignation at the shocking outrage and our sympathy with the three 
innocent victims that have met with a cruel death and with their families. 
It becomes difficult to restrain one’s indignation when one remembers the 
fact that Mr. Pringle Kennedy whose wife and daughter fell victims to 
the bomb was a familiar figure on the Congress platform. in the earlier years 
- of the movement...... .... As usual, Anglo-Indian writers will not be slow to 
press upon Government the necessity of adopting exceptional measures 
for putting down the anarchist movement in Bengal which has startled and 
shocked the whole country.......... We, therefore, hope that Lord Minto’s 


Government will do nothing in a panic. The law of the land is already strong . 


enough to put down and punish the authors of anarchical deeds, and Govern- 
ment will find that they have on their side the sympathy and support of 
almost all Indians in their endeavour to punish such diabolical crimes accord- 
ing to the established laws of the land. A resort to antiquated and despotic 
Regulations does more harm than good to the moral prestige of Government. 
w.eeeeeee We would appeal to Government not to act as they did at Poona.” 
[The Katser-i-Hind writes :—“ An appalling tragedy was enacted last week at 
Muzaffarpur which has made the blood curdle and sent the world of law and 
order in the country into a deserved outburst of indignation at its chief 
prompters and perpetrators. It was a most dastardly outrage for which, of 
course, the extreme penalty of the law will be meted out in due course. 
Meanwhile, two innocent European ladies have lost their lives and the 
- universal sympathy of the country goes to Mr. Pringle Kennedy, the husband 
and father. Bomb outrages till now were unknown in India, but this Muzaf- 
farpur tragedy plainly tells us that this method of wreaking political vengeance 
on the ruling authorities needs to be nipped in the bud by the strong arm 
of the law. Whatever the condition of a country may be, however ill- 


governed and whatever the chief personage in authority may be whom people 
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8 ble to write en restraint about ec} dastardly b bothd 
outrage at Muzaffarpur in Bengal, by which two 
Vartamdn (86), Legis English ladies lost their lives, or about 
do the seizures that have been made in Calcutta of 
frms and ammunition and of all the varied para- 
Sitti that are required for the manufacture of infernal machines.......... 
stounding as ate the’ revelations that have been made in Bengal, 
we have not the least hesitation in refusing to believe that any anarchist 
ee has taken root throughout the length and breadth of the 
and ‘or that any persons with the least claim to gentility have anything 
to do with it........... Do men like the perpetrators of the crime of Thursday 
last believe that they will be called Revolutionists? There is akind of 
glamour that hangs round the word, andit captures the imaginations of persons 
with diseased brains. But let such persons understand that they willgo down 
to posterity only as maniacs and murderers that deserve nothing but contempt 
and execration. And this contempt and execration, we hope, will be showered 
upon the Muzaffarpur murderers. We have' no doubt that Government will 
put down disorder with an iron: hand and throttle out of existence any 
anarchist tendericies that might be visible anywhere. But at the same 
time, under present conditions, even the lynx-eyed myrmidons of the law 
will be unable to unravel the subtle and deep ramifications of any con- 
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‘spiracy that might exist for organised outrage without the loyal and 


spontaneous help and co-operation of the people. The Bengal Police seem 
to have been rather fortunate in laying their hands, not only on the ‘actual 
authors of Thursday’s outrage, but also upon a number of their sympathisers 
in the metropolis itself. We trust no pains will be spared to unravel the 
whole mystery. The outrage at Muzaffarpur is a dark stain on the whole 
country and the only way in which it can be wiped out even partially is 
by heartily supporting the authorities and hounding to earth men of the type 
of the Muzaffarpur miscreant....... ... We'do not mean tosay that our Bengali 
friends have no grievances. Their grievances are real and many, and all 
people, with the exception of those who subscribe to the new gospel of ‘ settled 
facts,’ have ever evinced the keenest sympathy towards them. But in the 
position in which this country is placed mere violent talk or fillibustering will 
be of no avail. What is wanted is real work.. We ask if it is not the 


sacred duty of every publicist and politician to avoid saying or doing anything 
‘that might lead to violence or crime or even to evil thinking? We are not at 


all insinuating that the Muzaffarpur outrage was the result, direct or indirect, 
of anything that has appeared in the vernacular press or has been spoken from 


the platforms in Bengal. But we are humbly of opinion that it will be detri- 


mental to the best interests of the country we all so much love, even if such 
an impression, groundless though it may be, were to get abroad.......... 
Last Thursday’ s outrage is not unlikely to wake up what the Proneer once 
called the ‘ tiger instincts of an Imperial race.’ The despicable game played by 
@ few misguided youths will be made terrible capital out of, and the innocent 


will be classed with the guilty. Instantaneous retrogression and repression 
will be advised, a cry of ‘vendetta’ will go up and the hand of the 


clock which is about to move forward will be violently wrenched back. All 


oe are no false fears. Similar things have happened in the past. 


e appeal, therefore, to the: Anglo-Indian community not to go into 


e prsteries, at the Muzaffarpur Outrage............. Nobody can condemn 


more than’ we do. But when its spectre suddenly pops up its 
the midst of a community that has been as mild as lambs since 


_ ti : eB immemorial, there must be ‘something rotten in the State of Denmark.’ 


"a that rotten —s is it is the duty of the ralexs to find out.” [In 
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cara for consideration is to‘decide the circumference of: the area over which the SS 
Site evil has.already spread or threatens to spread in the near future. It is: when a 
deciding this question. that the. greatest prudence, caution and equanimity aan 
will have to be exercised. Situations liké the present'one in Bengal have an ee | 
inherent knack of magnifying themselves. The perturbed spirit, unhinged | a 
not without cause, inteusjfies false impressions. The natural sequence is that i 
the crisis appears more,acute than if actually is........... With the persons ah 
arrested at Calcutta confessions are the order of the day. It is a well-known 
fact to those who. have studied the annals of criminology that amateur and 
fanatic criminals like the authors of the Muzaffarpur outrage are very much 
prone to fall victims to what we may call the ‘Microbe of Confession.’ 4 
Convinced that they are doomed to be, in a short time, but food for worms, ee 
they desire to make their exit with as much éclat as possible. And so they f 
give reins to their imagination, and} confess, utterly oblivious of the cruel 
wrong they may thereby be inflicting upon many innocent men. The whirl- 
wind of confessions in Bengal should, therefore, be accepted with the greatest 
reserve........... Letno confession be taken on trust, let the fact be thoroughly 
scrutinised and, then, when the guilt of the suspects is proved beyond all Hi 
doubt, let them get the worst punishment that can be given even if they ; a 
number by the hundred. But, above all, let there be no panic. There is ; 
nothing more derogatory or disgtaceful to a mighty Government than yield- 
ing to a panic.’ | 
17. “The dastardly. outrage at Muzaffarpur, to which two innocent 
Kuropean ladies and an Indian syce have fallen 
Indu Prakash (43), 4th helpless victims, must deeply shock the entire 
and 6th May, Eng. cols.; Jndian nation; and every sane man, every true 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 5th 61] _wigsher of society will recoil with horror at the 
May, Eng. cols.; Dnydan ; ‘ur ; 
Prakdsh (41), 5th May: painful discovery that in religious India, as much 
Sudhdrak (154), 4th May. Tenowned for Kshatriya -chivalry as for such 
magnificently ennobling cults as Vedantism, Bud- 
hism and Jainism, any section, howsoever small, should have developed 
the highly dangerous and unmitigatedly brutal doctrines of that pest of Wes- 
tern societies—anarchism and nihilism......... May the result of the Police 
investigation show that the movement was confined to very few individuals, 
and these of no status and no higher significance than lunatics or hardened 
criminals of the ordinary kind! We will await with patience the results of 
judicial inquiry and resist the temptation of premature conclusions. Butone . 
thing appears to us to be certain, namely, that the time has come when all 
persons, who have conscience enough to realize their responsibility to God, to 
man and to themselves, whether they belong to the new or to the old school, and 
howsoever smarting and provoking people’s grievances may appear to them, 
should carefully weigh their utterances from the editorial sanctum or the 
public platform or in private conversation and see that they have no tendency 
to feed weak minds with such unhealthy ideas as have a chance of ripening on 
favourable soil into the pre-eminently satanic cult of anarchism or nihilism.” 
[In a subsequent issue the paper adds:—*“ The development of nihilism in 
‘Bengal must cause the deepest uneasiness among all true patriots of India. 
We are sure that even tthe leaders,of the Extremist party and all their 
sane followers would denounce the inauguration of a form of political a8 
activity which :can bring nothing but untold misery upon the country ae 
and its people. By such means the regeneration of India cannot be a 
achieved. For a permanent uplifting of our country, it is only on a ee 
peaceful evolution that all sane people can rely........... Revolutionary a. 
teachings and perpetration of crimes will effectually bar our way. It is 
‘difficult to have patience with people whose morbid fanaticism has 
rendered them intellectually blind and morally obtuse. If they did harm 
only to themselves, nobody would care. But when they make attempts on the 
lives of others and thereby break the first rule of civilised society and further i 
bring discredit on the community to which they belong, it is as much the © = § 4) 
con 114—6 : | e 
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| vall on the same. level 
mes Foon we ‘gecare 8 of reprisal i both indiscriminately.” The 
4 ae a es :— the fiendish outrage at M ur has: called 
the ext ecrati or classes and communities throughout this vast con- 

. 'The:subsequent seizure of anarchist stores has halped to intensify the , 
ndignation. caused by the ruthless butchery of two inoffensive 
lish lad peg their syce; and it is no exaggeration to say that all India, 
uding ; » cries out for the wreaking of exemplary vengeance—not so 
sach,on, an the surviving miscreant, as on the men whose fcul machinations 
prompted "ng deed of callous, cruel, remorseless hatred toward the governing 
“ein te me The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—If anarchism has really gained a 
a | Fook. in this country, it must be admitted that a great obstacle has been 
eg placed in the way of the political progress of the céuntry. Anarchism has not 
aaa ‘assisted in the least the political amelioration of countries. like Russia and 
See has not brought nearer their day of liberation, and we are of opinion that its 
Bays introduction in this country is bound to set back the hands of the clock of 
Bs : E litical advancement in India. The Sudhdrak writes:—No patriot would 
ike to see such bloody deeds committed in this country as would furnish a 

fresh pretext to the rulers further to oppress the rayats.| 


oy 


18. “There is not an educated Indian, be hean Extremist or a Moderate, 
shia ; throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
 . ere ae ee oe who will not receive the intelligence of the bomb 
: oe poeyt Ys mms: outrage at Muzaffarpur with extreme pain, anxiety ~~ 
as : and distress. That two innocent ladies and a syce 
ee should be the victims of assassins who have suddenly blossomed forth as 
anarchists in Northern India, will be sincerely deplored by all who have the 
interest of the country at heart. Passion, violence and outrage have always 
delayed constitutional reforms, which are more amenable to a healthy and 
wholesome agitation than anything else. But the Bengalis have evidently 
Jost their head ever since the Partition of Bengal, and they seem to believe 
that vituperation and violence will succeed where measures short of physical 
force have failed........... If they think that the Government of India or the 
British Parliament will give way even by a hair’s breadth to their violence, 
be it overt or covert, they are very much mistaken. It is to be hoped that 
oom the denouement of the anarchist plot will be complete. and satisfactory, and 
ae that. the assailants and their associates will get their deserts.” [In a subse- 
ae quent issue the paper writes :—“ A few words of warning to the Govern- 
Ae ment of India may not be out of place. That Government themselves 
Meee. \ . gre in some measure responsible for the present state of affairs cannot 
We . be gainsaid. Ever since the Partition of Bengal was effected, so to speak, at 
| the point of the bayonet, Government, like the Bengalis, have lost the balance 
' of their mind. An unpopular measure foisted upon the people in a 
an most offensive manner was rendered still more stern and stringent by the way 
. “oe sae _. in which it was subsequently left to be carried out by rulers, void of tact, 
Beet. judgment and sympathy. The more the Babus clamoured against the parti- 
a tion, the more vigorous was the turn of the screw by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
| ie ernor. The Government of India, instead of mollifying and soothing 
= +. ~~. the’ ruffled spirit of the Bengalis, resorted to vindictive and repressive 
Beet -; measures, which made matters worse. The Bengalis have now become 
e. desperate, so much so that they are resorting to such violent measures as 
es ‘were never known in India. There can be no doubt that such violence 
ae should be put down with a stern and strong hand, but at the same time 
Government would do well to consider if other than repressive measures 
-should not be adopted in respect of the future administration of Bengal. 
We would again ask Government not to lose their balance of mind at the 
present juncture and act upon the exaggerated reports of the anarchists’ plot 
published from day to day in Anglo-Indian papers with a view to cause panic 
Jemcng the tail of England. AF 
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sends a thrill of pete and dismay’ Spouahsont ‘ ro ch 
at hide im Times ®, a dia. It betokens the rise in our country of a band ey aie 
é ae of desperadoes who have taken to Russian methods * Ree re 
| of sevolitionary activity with “all 3 l its blighting consequences........... In fact it oa 
shows that an evil wind is blowing in the country from an infernal quarter, 
and that peace and tranquillity are fled. -It requires a strenuous effort of the : : Bee 
mind for us to believe that the peace-loving, gentle, docile Indian should ee 


take up the deadliest weapon used in the West with such terrific effects, and 
should wield it for a political purpose. The Indian who did not kill 
Muhammud of Ghazni for plundering Somnath, the Indian who did not 
think of wreaking his vengeance on the bloody Alla-ud- din, the Indian who 
never raised his finger against the imposer of the jeziah, now carries a bomb in 
his-hand and thinks neither of the past, the present nor the future! Oh 
what a transformation! What a downfall! We never thought we were near 
the times of horror when blind revenge raises its hand and spills innocent 
blood, when the fiendish attributes of man with all their fiery hosts come * 
into play and clamour for destruction, ruin, annihilation......... We condemn 
outright the dastardly outrage on two innocent ladies. Anarchism as a 
political weapon never has our sympathy. But the grim spectre of the dawn of 
an age of plots, assassinations and secret societies stares us in the face, and we 
have to face it boldly and well. We know the tniversal cry in Anglo- India 
would be revenge, repression, suppression, blood for blood and even more. 
But let us be calm and remember that dirt is not washed off by dirt, but by 
water. What has turned the erstwhile peace-loving Bengaliinto a desperado ! 
We honestly believe that had Lord Curzon not come to India and parted Bengal ; 
in twain, we would not have witnessed this painful scene.” 


20. “The astounding revolutionary plot which has been discovered in 
Sind Gazette (16), 5th Calcutta and the diabolical outrage which has been 
May Bag perpetrated at Muzaffarpur should have the effect of 
; thoroughly arousing Government to a full sense 

of their responsibilities to Europeans residing in the two Bengals. The 
supineness of Government in dealing with the state of anarchism which has 
been spreading over that part of the country during the past twelve months 
has been responsible for all the recent outrages on Kuropeans, who in mofussil 
stations have lived in hourly danger of assassination. One good result has 
come out of the atrocious crime committed at Muzaffarpur, v7z., timely 
discovery of an organised movement for the wholesale assassination of 
European officials. Judging from the statements made by several of the 
persons arrested, the fortunate discovery by the Calcutta Police was only 
-made just in time to check a state of anarchism which would have opened up 
a@ new chapter in the history of Indian crime. The duty of Government is 
now obvious. The wave of sedition in Bengal is undoubtedly due to the 
vernacular newspapers. ‘T'hese must be promptly suppressed. All papers 
which are known to have published seditious articles during the last six 
months should be ordered to suspend publication, their plant should be seized, 
and their proprietor should be called upon to furnish substantial security for 
good behaviour. This is the first and absolute necessary measure for the - 


suppression of sedition in Bengal, and one which ought to have been carried 
out some time ago.” 


21. The frantic acts of some mad men in Bengal who were silly enough 

Re a Ie to think that murder and outrage would bring about 

wth May — A oy rig oAl the amelioration of their country should not be given 

(59) 7th May. | undue importance to as is being done in some 
quarters from which hasty measures are being ; 
suggested. The movement is indeed a most abominable one. However, be 
the facts that have as*yet been brought to light by the Police do not justify us i. 
in ‘concluding the wide-spread existence of a very grave and extraordinary 
state of things. Such occurrences are frequent eyen in countries under 
democratic and constitutional Governments like those of the United States Lo 
and France. Even model rulers like Her late Majesty Queen Victoria and ae 
our a King-Emperor have not escaped similar ven ae on their lives. a 
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a the har “es fe counts of the massacres and 
ra nd s of Europe and America 

BVIOWS | | of oI a on hi mm published. in. fordien journals. _If, 
re, BDY: lee ive 0 ne 0 be’ put upon the future activities of such 
‘is we he ec course is. for all civilise Governments to prohibit news- 
g accounts of such outrages, cause the wholesale destruc- 
jlications and prevent their importation. The Govern- 
r Hf be Aineribed country, which is the hot-bed of anarchism 
” ever dreamt of, suppressing. the political activities of the 
on account of the excesses of a few fanatics. We hope that 
81 Sele on like Viscount Morley and Lord Minto will ‘not lend a 
re a ear to the suggestions made for the suppression of newspapers and the 
ee || Meneing of public criticisms, which are the most convenient safety-valves of 
>> * + popular-discontent. The-best course for them is to expedite the bringing 
">> +. ° into’ force of the Council reforms that are under contemplation at present 
and-at the same time to take effective measures to sweep away anarchist 
bs ee societies from India. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, on the other hand, considers 
the spirit of anarchism alleged to underly the bomb outrage to be the 
eae result of the mild and forbeating policy of Government and of their confining 
themselves scrupulously to the provisions of the law of the land in deal- 


pete ing with seditious writings and speeches and suggests the adoption of drastic 
a 2 , measures such: as prohibition of the publication of seditious newspapers and 
ae the extermination of the anarchists as well as the extremists from India.| 


*22. “ Hinp is shocked beyond measure and feels the burn of pollution at 
| the dark and execrable deed at Muzaffarpur. It is one 
eel aay, Wing cols. (28), — of those rare things of evil done by ving rakshasas 
ee ) or fiends in ancient times which legends in India 
Bs _ speak of : the foul and cowardly act of the assassins and of those concerned in 

mes it merits, as in those legendary times, swift retribution. The tainted atmos- 
phere néeds thorough cleansing and sweetening and every township and village 
in India purificatory ablutions to wash clean the stain resting on them for the 
demoniac act of a few hypnotized fanatics. . And this, then, is what the spiritual 
Kast has learnt from the West...... Yeugly daityas! Could ye assimilate 
nothing better from the outer world, to nourish, to strengthen and to elevate, 
than the revolutionary science and philosophy of the.anarchists—these modern 
ms, fiends in human shape? Courage, manliness, true patriotism: are these vir- 
Sate tues here in such a superfluity that young India—hide-bound by exclusive 
Bees: caste—ignores them and sets up the anarchists for its preceptors ?......... The 
oe. reign of the Bombo-rakshas is momentary and, happily, unsuited to the genius 
ae of serene, spiritual, India. Hindi Punch exhorts young Bengal to give the 
EON, are polluting shadow of the demon a wide berth and to see first that their own 
er oo domestic and social lives are made better and that love and true patriotism— 

Bea ek uy not born of caste—is more assiduously cultivated. To men in power Pun- 
i. - ‘ehoba would in all seriousness and humility suggest a course of moderation, of 
—. .. + +» sympathy and of mercy. Eschew, ye men in power, hatred, and eschew 

eS severity of treatment advised by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press. Such 
=. ~~ drastic remedies have succeeded nowhere in the long run.” 


mea #28. “The bomb onteenD at Muzaffarpur was ‘a most regrettable incident. 
as erhaps its worst aspect is the death of three 
+ Mahratta (9), 10th May. innocent beings, two of them being women, who 
Bete had offended no one and whom no one, not even the most aggrieved or 
—*.. © righteous revolutionist in India, had a right to injure....... It is not too much 
_ < .. . t@ say that there is hardly a single soul even in this aggrieved country who 
7... will not feel for Mr. Kennedy, though he is a Kuropean............. Our 
>. heart also goes out to the dear and the near ones of the band of the 
’ Bengali youths who, judging by the confessions of some of them as.well as by 

ae en terrible temper of the Government at this moment, are face to face with 
ABUL sic - serious suffering........... And those who sympathise with Mr. Kennedy 
OD ae ae -mauet nia i ar with hese, if their expression of feeling is genuine 
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The following may perhaps serve as Be 
foremost feeling is surely one of’ horror;” Bomb outrages is a thing 
unheard of in this country. It is a Western evil. As has been remarked, : 


bomb-making has arrived in India only by reason of the process of imitation. 
But anyhow those of us who have poor nerves and a rich imagination must 
feel horror at the deadly work effected at Muzaffarpur and at the still 
more fearful idea of the reported conspiracy, the preparations, the hoarding 
of combustible materials and last but not least the daring confessions 
of terrible import made by some of the arrested young men of Bengal.......... 
There is also a feeling of admiration and wonderment. The reasons for this 
are two-fold. First, there is the age of the arrested boys and the degree of 
courage and skill in organisation they have displayed; and secondly, what 
demands’ your admiration is the pure and unselfish motives with which 
they were impelled to risk and sacrifice their lives in an admittedly 
dangerous enterprise. As regards the first even experts have admitted that 
the boys have shown extraordinary skill in the preparation of the bombs....... 
As regards the motives they challenge all cavil. and cynical criticism. The 
boys were misguided, but they were sincere and honest. The work under- 


taken by them was criminal in its character, but there was not the shadow of hi 
self-interest which is the usual motive for crimes.......... There is no_ private i 
grudge, no mean spite, no sordid revengefulness against any: individual. The RY 
confessions made appear on their face to be straightforward and honest; and 7 ats 
they prove that the boys were guided by the sole consideration of the futility | ft 
of the ordinary methods of political agitation and-the irresistible desire to i. 
emake a terrible protest against the existing state of things so far as lay in r 


their power. Lastly there is the feeling of disapprobation. For-after all bomb- 
throwing is only a fire-eating process of getting redress for political wrongs...... 
. Admittedly measures like these can have only a limited and a one-sided 
effect. ‘They do justice to the feelings of individuals who feel for their 
country, but they do not do equa: justice to the interests. of the country 
itself; Mere: terrorism is out of all proportion to the gigantic task of 
‘ obtaining self-government. In most cases fanatical outbursts are bound 
to lead to a more vigorous repression, and thus to set back the hands 
of the clock of progress. Whatever the feelings of kindred young. spirits, 
the concensus of the older generation of thoughtful and experienced political 
workers is sure to be against recklessness of this kind. It is a thing to 
which they could not for the life of them be ever a party. Nay, we go 
further and assert that. even among the younger generation you cannot’ be | 
sure that one and all will approve of the actions of their misguided brethren in | Ail, 
Bengal........... The whole is a bad business in all conscience. For, how- 
soever pure and unselfish the motives of the bomb-makers and the ee 
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bomb-throwers, the nation has a right to expect that such _ intellect, 
such enthusiasm, such fire of patriotism, such organising -capacity, such. i 
daring and such sublime unconcern of life should be reserved and utilised | a | 

in a better way in its service.......... But the question remains who is a 
responsible for all this bad business! That the misguided boys are immedi-. ce 
ately responsible goes without saying ; and it follows that they must prepare ee 
themselves for the consequences.......... But the question of locating the at 
remote responsibility is perhaps of greater importance; and we have no | Oa 
hesitation in saying that this remote responsibility lies on the head of Govern- ae 
ment themselves. The Anglo-Indian papers have tried to make capital out he 

of this bomb affair to vilify the vernacular press; some of the Moderate : ee 
native papers have indulged in a fling at the Nationalist party, while others nen oa 
there are who think the Moderates no less responsible for the present state of a ae 

é' things, being themselves as bad as the Extremists from the point of viewof a 
Government. But all these Critics shoot quite wide of the mark. For the ee 
real, though remote, cause of’ the political discontent, of which bomb throwit 8. ie 


is the sad result, is the ruinous and. uncompromising British adminis 
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. out of str The Native press 
i: ip Pad vances; it (only ventilates them.......... 
Iy.ad a Ivising Ge irae aia cer ‘to. far inate assumed the shape of 
ly-advising Government against the dangers of ill-chosen courses of 
“ polisy, but Government have never Sibieiseciana to listen to that advice. 
Mae mols e [ps | ner rations of Indian Citivas have knocked at the gates of Govern- 
*) < Thent. with a view. to gain admission for common-sense. But it has been 
| sontempt.' And Government have themselves to thank if the poison 
tent was ‘bed in the system and permeated down to the heart of 
M...:-....- Ifthe present or future. bomb-makers or political mur- 
Ress QReTS -in India really derived their inspiration from the history of Ireland 
tee ee “(ae or ‘Russia, they could not also but be aware ‘that even in Ireland and 
ey _ Russia hundreds of political murders by the bomb, the revolver or the knife 
gould not directly secure political emancipation. And so it is a question 
i of individuals keeping or’not keeping the balance of their own mind. Thou- 
> sands might succeed in keeping that balance, a few might not.......... 
eens It will be thus seen that the manifestations of an uncontrollable temper in 
. Bengal, however regrettable, are the fruits of the policy of the British adminis- 
-. tration in India. These manifestations are as much harmful to the country 
‘as they are to the Government. And we, therefore, earnestly appeal to 
Lord Minto to consider the present situation in a really statesmanlike spirit. 
_His eixcellency is reaping what Lord Curzon sowed, just as Lord Canning 
reaped what Lord Dalhousie had sown.......... Will it:be impossible for Lord 
Minto to earn the name of a statesman, even when the country .is so disturbed 
‘and the distrust between the Government and the people has reached the 
highest pitch? Real statesmanship as often lies in correcting old mistakes as 
in not making new ones.” [Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘The news of 
the bomb outrage at. Muzaffarpur and the arrest of a number of persons 
in Calcutta on 4 charge of being concerned in the manufacture of bombs 
and other explosive articles of destruction is bound to send a thrill of 
terror through the nerves of every one who -hears about it. The con- 
fession made by some of the arrested persons and the discovery of a 
quantity of material used in the manufacture of bombs leaves no doubt 
but that in Bengal political discontent has been successfully driven by 
Ge . Government underground. Some of the young boys who are arrested have 
aie made confessions, and it will be seen from them that it is altogether incorrect 
ae to describe them as anarchists.........: The confessions make it clear that 
the secondary cause of the fanatical outburst is the public criticism of the 
ma SC ations.of ha ee the primary cause being Government themselves....... 
ms. ~~ |. “While deeply sympathising with the innocent ys Bae who were the victims 
.*. of the bo “ outrage, we must not lose sight of the first cause of all this 
trouble, viz., the unreasonable attitude which Government took in regard 
to Partition when all Bengal with one voice was crying out against it. The 
bomb outrage is an epoch-making event.........._ The reactionary advisers of 
the British Government in India and England will feel happy and comfortable, 
| and Viscount Morley will be saved a lot of trouble for some time to come of 
’ hunting up references in books against the extension of the democratic form 
of Government to India. The bomb outrage is an event which necessarily 
suspends all the ordinary topics and modes of thinking.”’] 


ie a: 24. The Anglo-Indian community of Calcutta having lost ‘their heads 
kee. over the bomb outrage and the subsequent revelations 
So a: ‘ oF : ‘Kesar (123), 5th May. have suggested. t dies f ti 
See ggested. two remedies for preventing the 
Bc A yf _ recurrence of such outrages. The first of these is the prohibition of Extremist 
? and speeches, while the other consists in so amending the 
fing law. -, mete lead numbers of Indians to the gallows for the 
nurde} of as le European. Both these remedies will, we are afraid, 
>. subject th as well as the people to greater toil and trouble than at 
mah Bie’ “a¥eg se | It thea remedioa have failed even in Russia, where the authorities 
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e gow ‘at last ‘blige 66 establish ‘be: oe 
| _ measures, rushed through on the occurrence “i § gig firet toni’ entage an bo bie 
eke aie do good to the. people and Government ? “a | 


- 25. The consequences of the Muzaffarpur bomb ditiage will ‘be tay Sek 
| _ reaching. ~The terrorised Englishman will now = » | % 
Kal (120), 8th May. have a vision of picricacid in every corner and the an 


people will be needlessly harassed. Now that the 

Indians know how to prepare bombs, there is every danger of the repetition of 
the outrages. It was a great pity that a poor Indian coachman also fell a victim. 
along with the innocent Kennedies. It is now necessary that all the coachmen 
in the employ of Europeans should henceforth be given handsome salaries and 
that their families should be well provided for as their position has become 

one of great peril. ‘They should also be armed with revolvers for self-defence. 
Government should carefully consider what policy to follow at such a critical 
time. Irresponsible Englishmen, with their heads turned by such outrages, may 

offer reckless advice. Government followed a wrong clue in 1897, being 
misled by such people. Englishmen appear now to be panic-stricken just as they bE 
were after the Rand murders. Theyare at a loss to know how to conduct them- a 
selves. ‘They are in the grip of the night-mare of bombs and secret societies. : 
The Anglo-Indian papers are apt to raise a cry that these outrages are backed Hh 
by Indian leaders. Government, if led by these papers, are sure to see them- 
selves landed in as disgraceful a situation as that of 1897 when they were 

wholly unsuccessful in their attempts to father the guilt of the Rand murders I 
on Messrs. Natu and Tilak. They should keep a cool head and not be guided : 

by the Police. Nobody justifies the bomb outrage, but Government should 
deeply ponder over the causes that are leading people to commit such offences ae 
and remove the causes of discontent. | i 


26. In its comments on the Muzaffarpur bomb outrage, after working 

out at elaborate length its contention that the alleged 

Hind Swardjya (70), repressive measures of the authorities had given rise 

Ith May, Eng.and verna- to sedition, the Hind Swardjya goes on to write :— Ki 

cular cols. “ Now the further development is ‘ Anarchism’ in 
| 


Bengal! All papers—both Indian and Anglo-Indian— 
are crying, and will cry till they are hoarse, ‘revenge’ upon the conspiracy which 
has been recently unearthed in Bengal.......... They are all tracing the origin of 
‘Anarchism ’ to agitators, violent writings in the press and preachings on the 
vlatform and so forth. Theyare all demanding the most severe revenge on all 
these ; but no one has cared to take the trouble of detailing the methods q 
whereby to do it. No one has cared to enlighten the Government upon the i 
manner in which they should launch upon the task of exterminating the le 
agitators, the Extremists, and the so-called sedition-mongers. Govern- > 4 
ment, it seems, have not been wise enough to adopt wholesale the sugges- ai 
tions of these demi-gods of statesmanship. But all ‘seem now to be favour- 
ably inclined towards one thing, v2z., ‘ constitutionalism.’ They are advising 
the Indians like so many saints to restrict themselves to- constitutionalism, 
while taking care not to say one word towards guaranteeing that they 
will have redress. The Indians, like the fools that they are, ‘would not 
have any more of _their benevolent advice. The reply of the Indians 
to all these advocates of constitutional agitation is given in the following 
questions :—(1) Have we not been trying constitutional agitation for the 
last twenty-three years? (2) Did we ever succeed in getting one out of so. 
many things justly and rightly demanded ?....... (4) Was it not constitutional 
agitation when we held thousands of meetings, made hundreds of protests, 
sent numbers of memorials and what not, demanding but one thing, the un. 
doing of that most undesirable to us of all other measures, the Partition of 
Bengal? What did we gain from all this ‘constitutionalism’ ? Nothing but 
oppression, the violation of ou. rights, contempt and hatred of our fondest i a 
hopes and aspirations. Nothing but the imprisonment and deportation of the a lel 
innocent, the dearest of our countrymen, without trial. Nothing but the | oe 

" passing of such Bills'as the Seditious Meetings Bill and «4 number of other- Ae 
similar repressive measures. Constitutionalism was resorted to long before ao) 5 
our Anglo-Indian friends ever advised us ; oat when we were on that plane, ee a 


f 


AR al hism.’. : ® 1's git 3 Pee seater aed right- 
e| ioment anc ay whether this ‘ Anarchism ’ 
or the Anglo-Indian newspapers? Will 
ne Why there were not so many agitators in India before the Parti- 
ngal ? the Vi ie Eman ‘ explain _ how i, ™ that therg is all this 
Saas Gh ne he abe nt an 8 sti at n gi world weehout any renciss for it > Have not 
Bis ox a ndians b ups given any cause to resort to these violent. means ?......... 
| he ie thi mind to weigh all these pros and cons of the 
question 2 “Where is that apostle of a policy of peace to bring about a 
- eonciliation. between the rulers and the ruled?.. Where isa Gladstone, a 
+ Gear ora Bright to replace the Anglo-Indian editors? If agitation, 
per estar de and Anarchism are sins, is it not asin to create them by persis- 
tently refusing to grant the people’s just and the most legitimate demands ? 
First to educate the people to cherish the ideas of freedom and liberty and then 
to try to trample upon them is nothing but madness pure and simple. Do you 
mean ever to. succeed in suppressing them .by repression? When con- 
stifutional agitation was in full swing, the Anglo-Indians advised repression 
Beer with a heavy hand! A heavier hand was later on advised and there came 
eS  gedition! ! bs still heavier hand and there is anarchism!!! God alone 
& Pa knows what will come next! How long do these sages of wisdom and 
philosophy mean to continue in these sober methods of advice? Where 
ae do they mean to lead Government? How do they propose to stamp out 
oS - anarchism ?~ Is it to be done by wholesale blowing up of all Bengalis? Is it 
; to be done by passing Bills withdrawing the liberty of the press? Is it to be 
| a done by passing Bills forbidding the people to think of liberty and indepen- 
a dence ? Is it to be done by putting every one in jail? Is it to be done by 
Se posting Anglo-Indian editors as special constables at every Indian house as 
wee guards to stop people from thinking? How will it be done? Let these 
a -  Jovers of peace and justice, these vain civilisers of the world take some better 
. advice instead of seeking the traces of Indian anarchism in India, in London 
and Paris! Let them look into their. owr conScience and they will imme- 
diately find out both the traces of anarchism and the right means to avoid it.”’ 
[In its vernacular columns the paper writes:—Our clever Government have 
arrested the-anarchists in Bengal and secured them with ropes and hand-cuffs. — 
But have they captured their fierce: hearts! What is the use of passing over 
objects worth conquering and laying hold of trifles? The flames of discontent 
mee that are burning in the hearts of the public should be arrested and subdued with 
the cool waters of justice. It is labour wasted to imprison or hang the material 
. bodies of people. Has any Government been able to suppress popular dis- 
~content ? The revolutions in France and America show that such discontent 
cannot be put down by a resort to the sword, but is only removed by pacifying 
the people with a grant of their demands. It is a matter for deep regret that, in 
spite of four years of blazing discontent, Government disregard the popular 
8. demands. The Bengalis are not at all afraid of the prison and the gallows. 
a They declare in open court their readiness to die in the country’s cause 
By. It will be wise on the part of Government to take timely warning from such 


ae utterances, ‘ene take ‘measures for the restoration of tranquillity to the 
Re -country.} 

me 21. Hanging a few Bengalis or incarcerating a lot of them for the bomb 

— ot -' outrage will fail to eradicate the evil; ; hay, remedies of 
a ia Hindu Panch (116), 6th the above kind may possibly result in its spread. 
Be! May:, It is our earnest desire that India should not 

MM ee | be turned into another Russia. The English papers 


: themselves acknowledge that autocratic rule is at the root of the unrest in 
) that country. Why may not the same be the case here? Ifthe Russian 
administration had been reformed at the ow ae outrage, that country 
not have been reduced to its present p plight. The present is the first 
— committed jn jaro and our rulers should learn ‘a lesson from it 
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-Kuropean. But what would it matter if even 2,500 Indians were so hanged °° ° , 
- for each European murdered? The European population in this country a 
is so small and the Indian population so vast that even at the above rate the \ rik 
latter will not appreciably diminish. Such a remedy is sure to prove disastrous 
where a handful of men have to rule over a vast population. Instead of 
adopting such a remedy, the authorities would.do well tosee where the screw 
is loose in the administration and set it right. 


28. “To say the least about the Sametshikhar muddle, the Government h: | 
of India are perpetrating the greatest blunder possible. 2 eae 
To-day we do nothing moré than draw the attention of 


Comments on the recent 
resolution of the Govern- 


ment of India re the ‘he Government of India to the press reports of a i 
Sametshikhar Hill in Jain meeting, convened, on the 29th ultimo, to protest ‘ it 
Eastern Bengal. against the unjust and high-handed action of the Gov- | 


Patriot (12),2nd May; ernment of India’s Resolution on this subject, at Lal- . 
Praja_Bandhu a 4 os bag, Bombay, under the presidentship of Muniraj Shri Be). 
a. ea gt fang ’ Anand Sagarji Maharaj. Though the resolutions are 
ante co the ordinary type of constitutional protests, and a 

3 advise legal steps, yet the very violent and almost fero- ] 
cious speeches that were delivered by the young blood among them and the ql 


methods of opposition that were suggested by them to all the Jains, of India, 
viz., boycott, the selling off of all Government loans, and even death before 


any bungalows were erected there, ought to make Government pause in their hy : 
unimpeded course. We repeat once again that itis sheer folly on the part he | 
of Goverrment to put one more peaceful and law-abiding community in \ 
active opposition to themselves.” [The Praja Bandhu writes:—‘ We repeat M 
that the Jains have strong objections to the occupation of any portion of the id 
Sametshikhar Hill by Europeans. In this they are by no means actuated by | 
sentimental feelings; but even if that were the case, we have no hesitation to . " 
say that Government would do well to concede to the request made on behalf mY 
of a docile and law-abiding people like the Jains........ .» Noone denies that i} 
under the present system of Government it is possible for the official bureau- | 
cracy to have its own way even as against the unanimous opinion of by no 


means a negligible section of the people, but it would scarcely be an act of 
statesmanship to do so. ‘T'aking all these circumstances into consideration we 
trust the Government of India will see their way to concede the very reason- 
able request of our Jain brethren. In the meantime, it would not be at all 
amiss to suggest to our Jain friends to ventilate this grievance of theirs to as 
great an extent as possible and in every available manner.’ The Broach - 
Mitra writes :—‘‘ We cannot too strongly condemn the obstinate desire » 
of Government to give sanction to the proposal of erecting buildings on N 
this hill, ignoring the religious feelings of a community which has hitherto al 
been loyal to the British Raj.” : a 


29. ‘‘Has some evil genius taken possession of the Government of India | 

that, while the country is passing through a grave 

Oriental Review (11), crisis, they andthe Governments subordinate to them, 
6th May. instead of taking adequate measures to calm down a 
7 the agitation, are fanning even the hitherto peaceful is 
elements into a flame ?......... The Government of Bengal, turning a deaf 
ear to appeals after appeals of the Jains, have resolved that bungalows will 
be allowed to be built on the Sametshikhar Hill, dedicated up to this 
time to Jain temples. This has naturally incensed the whole community and 
mass meetings are held-in all parts of the country to protest against this 
resolution of Government, which directly controverts one of the funda- 


mental tenets of the Great Proclamation of 1858. If appeals are not attended 
to and entreaties disregarded, despair is the mevitable result. We hope no - 


cause will be given for such despair by the authorities in England whom our 

friends will and ought surely to approach. Will Mr. Morley also recognise =§ “© ©. 4 
that such actions on the part of the official classes do not conduce to the peace Sa 
and prosperity of the land?” ne | nS | ., va 
ee: at 
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.T ya se ripest nig go | sof | 
On’ wvention dopted ed 5 aims ve Rabe. as s the. 
1 =. ent sco Dae of the Congress movement. It 
a8, therefore j scaiplained that the Convention’ had 
- certain In¢ lians’ from the Congress fold. But. 
or si enya follow out) his line of reasoning in the case 
e he aig his henchmen engineered at Dhulia by means of 
orous wire-pulling. The Reception Committee originally gave a distinct 
takin ng ‘it would not take up contenfious resolutions like that of 
Be ee 5 anc aut it would adhere to the resolutions of tthe Calcutta Congress. 
Ree ht 4 Bu M t. Tilak got the Reception Committee and the Conference to adopt reso- 
fe pon diy which went far beyond’ the scope of the resolutions passed at Cal- 
- _ s outta.......... If the Convention has no right to exclude any Indian from the 
me) «|. Congress, has the Provincial Conference any right to exclude Gujarat, Sind and 
Bombay by accepting propositions to which they are opposed or of which they 
disapprove? It makes not the slightest difference that the Convention has once 
= ae -* for all laid down its creed’which need not be submitted to the vote of the Con- 
ee ied gress every year and that the Dhulia Provincial Conference has passed a 
~~.» resolution regarding swardj which will have to be repeated at every session. 
Be, ‘ Its effect is to exclude all those who disapprove of that resolution. To use 
Mr. Tilak’s own words, what right has he to constitute the ‘Provincial 
Bef Conference on a caste basis? If the Congress constituted by the Convention 
we on the lines of its creed is not ‘ National,’ how is Mr. Tilak’s Conference 
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a |. - . * Provincial’? But one need: not expect any consistency in Mr. Tilak’s 
ae political logic = criticisms. They have ever been slippery and elastic, and at 
ae : » least he is fully satisfied that the principles of criticism which he applies 
ey | to others are never applicable to him.......... He was instrumental in getting 
ee the Swardj resolution radically changed at Dhulia. In spite of a distinct amend- 
ee: ment, which was rejected, in-favour of retaining the second part of the Cal- 
ky cutta resolution relating to Swardj, only the first part was retained and the 
ae _ second eliminated. From this it is clear that the omission was not accidental, 
but deliberate. The resolution, as now modified, means a demand for 
Pe : immediate Colonial form of Government. Add to this the fact, announced in 
a 1% the papers, that Mr. Tilak avowed himself at Dhulia to be of the Bengal 
yw school of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal and Mr. Arvinda Ghose. Is the resolution 

ae _ passed at Dhulia, then, simply a cloak for the demand of absolute autonomy ? 
Is a re-united Congress possible on the basis of such slippery principles and 
es methods? We emphatically answer the question in the negative. The 
yy | proceedings of the Conference at Surat have made it perfectly clear that if the 
Re ie .. National Congress is to meet in future on a common: basis acceptable to the 
a various races and creeds in the country and if the cause of Indian reform is to 
aes ’ advance, that'can only be on the lines laid down by the Surat Convention and 
as _. confirmed by the Convention Committee at Allahabad. The sensational 
sy Ty . revelations in Bengal enforce the same peremptory lesson. We earnestly hope 
ee that there will be*no faltering in this matter in any province, and all good and 

ei He | true Congressmen will stand firmly together and adhere to the Convention.” 
- | {In the vernacular columns of the previous issue the paper stigmatises the 
'--- . . (Dhulia Gonference as’'a mockery and wishes it had not been held atall. 
eae As regards ‘the boycott resolution it remarks that though boycott may be 


desirable in Bengal it is not at present suited to the conditions of India as a 
whole.] ‘ 
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2 ae - 81. Commenting on the proceedings of the Dhulia Conference, the Patriot 
“Pat t (12), 2nd Ma writes :—‘‘We have not the heart to enter in detail 
i hile reot (12), 4p Y- into the merits of the Dhulia Conference. From the 


_. Dhulis Conference and the Poona Temperance protest meeting, two most 
eon \desirable poets have been patently apparent to us. The one is that the 
ate ‘aimed at th e Congress at Surat has been completely abortive and that 
the oc itrated force of the nation has been uselessly cut up........... When 


a aa wed direct our: ‘attention to the resolutions passefl at Poona and Dhulia what do 


ae ha! 
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a pia APE We ‘thd thas Poon, the. most. patriotic, th ubl 
and the recognised fountain-head of Nationalism, — ulia, 
ete suzerainty to that Nationalism, did nothing more than emp hatioaliy. protest i: Oy ee ris 

“earnestly request * ‘ strongly urge upon Government notes , etc., etc. ; ew of a aaa 
oe which are the conventional methods of agitati ne s. by the Congress for a 
the last twenty-two years. Why then was ongress broken up at Surat? . 

Only to hold a one-sided Provincial Feuhedbae | at Dhulia? It may be said of 

the Poona Temperance protest meeting that it. was a joint concern of the 

Moderates and the Nationalists and that, therefore, the resolutions passed at 

that meeting were Moderate resolutions. But no such pretext can be put 

forward on behalf of the Dhulia Conference. From beginning to end, it was 

all a Nationalists’ affair. All the Convention leaders of the Presidency were 

scared away from the Conference. On™the other hand, almost all the 

Nationalist leaders of the Presidency were there in full force. And yet the 
, ‘no medicancy and unalloyed self-help’ policy was not adopted !” - 
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32. ‘We have no desire either to exaggerate or to minimise the 
Indu Prakdsh (48), 4th significance of the Dhulia Conference. We do 
May, Eng. cols not grudge to the Generalissimo of the Maharashtra E 
Se Extremists and his right obedient lieutenants such om 
satisfaction as they may be deriving from having held a Conference at 4 
all under difficulties which only obstinate zealots acting on the principle that yl 
‘the end justifies the means’ could face with equanimity......... We believe, i 
however, that Mr. Tilak himself cannot be credited with the possession of much 3 
shrewdness and the power of accurate valuation of political events, if he feels 
elated at the net result of all his ceaseless engineering, which lured the 
Dhulia Reception Committee into abandoning their original intentions of 
holding a truly Provincial Conference on a@ non- contentious basis and thus 
proving false to the Presidency and false to their first President-elect.......... 
Notwithstanding the artful manceuverings in the Poona, Nagar and Nasik 
District Conferences the net result at Dhulia was a Conference, poor in 
numbers, for even after adjournment for a day to'whip up special reserve con- Wl 
tingents, only. 225 delegates attended, 75 of whom were local men and 110 ih 
came from Maharashtra....... Sind neither elected nor sent any delegates, 
nor did Gujarat.......... Kven from Maharashtra several men of light and : 
leading and some associations kept aloof. The Dhulia Conference was thus ie 
preponderately a Conference of Maharashtra Extremists alone, or to put it aq 
better still, of Mr. Tilak and his followers.......... Our Moderate friends 
at Dhulia deserve warm congratulations and full appreciation for the gallant 
fight they made at each stage.......... By recording their protests and moving 
their amendments, they helped to bring into light the position of Maha. 
rashtra Extremism ; and this in itself is service of no mean order.” 
\ 
83. The proceedings of the Dhulia Conference prove the wisdom of the 
Bombay Samdchdr (62) Bombay Presidency Association in refusing to recog- 
Btn Ma ay Samachar (02), ise it as a provincial “representative body. On the 
ae motion of Mr. Tilak, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion that a committee be appointed to request the Convention Committee to 
hold the Congress in December next on the lines heretofore followed. An 
amendment to this resolution was proposed“excluding from .the Congress 
all those whose avowed aim was the attainment of swardj unfettered by 
) English rule, but this was rejected. We must say with regret that the rejec- 
tion of this reasonable amendment is a sort of encouragement tc those who. 
seek to transgress the laws of the country. From its’ inception it has been 
the aim of the Congress to carry on its work by constitutional means and 
for such a body to entertain other ideals is as good as courting the charge | of ee 
treason. Some of those who have been thinking of attaining swardj, untram- ee 
melled by British rule, have been misled into imitating the methods of Bee: 
anarchists. These people can never be received into its fold by the Congress. a 
The Convention did well to guard India’s interests by. excluding these Co ia 
impatient Extremists from the Congress, but the Dhulia Conference. has 
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ete sucess. in ‘aie of hing 
les and pilottings of the self-sufficient Mode- 
ic 8 owe’  \danoh - these men may try to — 
merge rer eee ee DOLE sie a must be admitted that the Conference 
~~” has proved to be the most representative of all similar Provincial gatherings in 
> this part of India, and ha anes ‘much useful work under the enlightened guid- 
Of f that veteran , thitiker; Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi. Attempts were 
a ate ; the Conference to cerry a resolution to boycott from the National Con- 
+ shone ‘who favour the idea of“eomplete autonomy, but it found only three 
a orters. We for our part are unable to see any illegality in hoping to secure 
* unrestricted independence for India. As the President of the Conference 
ae S Bees -. pointed out, autonomous India was even the late Mr. Justice Ranade’s ideal, 
aie. S © and the same deduction can be drawn from the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
>  ~—~—~—~—Ss utterances about his own leanings. Such being the case, we are really ata 
- , .. toss to understand why the Moderates have been trying to perpetuate the 
a split at Surat, when it has become of the utmost importance for the National 
ay Congress to offer a united front to the high-handed and selfish bureaucracy. 
ae Is it not strange that the Moderates should have chosen the present crisis 
> er ‘to trot out their doctrine of the “creed” and thus been traitors to the 
national cause? Asa matter of fact, the present is the juncture when we 
ae should prove our determination to the world never to allow our enemies to 
Bg profit by our differences. To bring about the wreck of whole fhstitutions 
et. simply to put down individual views is paving the road to hell. The 
ape bureaucracy ‘will welcome the present strife, for it will afford them opportu- 
aaa nity to suppress both the parties one after the other, for they are only waiting 
ee to deal a death-blow to the Congress. We, therefore, earnestly hope that our 
ee men of light and leading will support the efforts of the Dhulia Provincial 
Conference to bring about 4 union of the two parties, and, spurning the 
Moderates’ “ creed,’’ show a united front to the bureaucracy. [The Mahratta 

_ expresses similar views.| 


Bec t* 35. “Weare deliberately of opinion that such absolutely peaceful picket- 


| . ing as that of the Poona Temperance Volunteers 

ee cea awry on and in so philanthropic a cause should have called 

oe perance crusade in Poona. forth from the authorities anything but opposition. 
ve , Sdnj Vartamdn (36), But yet the latter chose to prohibit picketing. Ata 
3. 6th May, Eng. and verna- monster meeting the public of Poona protested 
a cular cols. — against this prohibition, but wisely resolved not to 

‘ ‘set constituted authority at naught, and to suspend operations until a repre- 

2 sentative deputation waited upon the Governor and learnt His Excellency’s 

0 views on the subject. Sir George Clarke readily consented to receive such a 

a deputation and invited the members to Mahableshwar to meet him to-day. 
a It seems, however, that the Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar, President of the 
eee meeting, was unable to get together a representative deputation, and so the 
ee) '. whole question cannot be discussed with His Excellency till the Government 
ee deianabbe at Poona. It is a pity no deputation could be formed and the fact 
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>... gannot be said to be creditable to the Knights of the Poona Crusade. Sir 
a BSeorge avert co have been sorely disappointed at being deprived of an 


eae arto expressing his views on this important subject. The 
7. @fficial Press ag 5. on the subject has been issued presumably with the desire 
ae a there should be no misunderstanding in the meanwhile. It is a small 


but it shows how keen Sir George Clarke’s solicitude for the people is. 
No ‘wonder that, with such a man at the head of the administration, even the 
; arogintg on this side are " — 4B pot a [In its vernacular columns the 
fe a a ip per writes :=It would be h esirable if His Excellency favoured the 
: a ublic with his views on the su ral through a Press Note and not kept them 
-puspense ho sach — as the oh rare waited upon him during the 
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| on. » His ~icdlation. eee: wo thane: ‘be 
- particulars ofthe Temperat 
‘come to some definite conclusions in the matter. | 


36. We hear. from Yeola and Baramati that the sidtelties still: 
continue to perse the temperance agitators. 

Temperande agitation in At the former place, two persons named Shet 
the Poona and Nasik Dis- Malhari Balasa and Parashuram Gangaram were 
tricts. hauled up before the Magistrate under section 341 
Kesari (123), 5th May. of the Indian Penal Code on the 27th April for 
having simply inquired of a man who had left 

a liquor- shop as to the village he had come from. At Bardmati, the 
sale of liquor having fallen off owing to the efforts of the temperance 
volunteers, complaints were made to Mr. Brander, who is said to chave told 
the local pleaders that picketing liquor-shops and dissuading drunkards from 


entering them was an insult to Government and injurious to their prestige * 


The pleaders thereupon decided that picketing in the immediate vicinity of 
liquor-shops should be discontinued, and that respectable gentlemen should 
quietly sit near the liquor-shops. Even this having brought the sale 
of liquor almost toa standstill, the shop-keepers again complained to Mr. 
Brander, and under his direction the Mamlatdar informed the pleaders 
that it was Mr. Brander’s wish that no person having any connection with 
the temperance movement must come within 30 yards’of a liquor-shop for 
advancing the cause of the movement! At Poona, though there is no picket- 
ing any Jonger, prosecutions are still taking place, and people are’being prose- 
cuted and fined for standing and conversing together at a distance of about 
50 paces from liquor-shops! The assault case brought by Messrs. Bhave and 
Deshpande against Mr. Adarji Parsi Nowroji was not only decided against them, 
but they were, in addition, fined Rs. 25 each for making a false complaint ! 
Blessed indeed is British civilisation and love of justice, their anxiety for 
the welfare of their subjects and their pure faith! - 


37. With perhaps one solitary exception the reports -on the administrs- 

sia tion of the forests for the various Circles of the Bom- 

Forest administration bay Presidency for the year 1906-07 unfold the same 
aaa for the year 1906- unsatisfactory tale as before. The one objectionable 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), tendency of the Forest officers is to make the forests 
4th May. under their charge prosperous and beautiful with- 
out any regard for the convenience or the privileges 

of the people. They are supremely anxious to protect the forests 
from destruction by fire. Both the public and officers of the other 
Government departments would, of course, have no objection to support them 
in all resonable measures they may adopt for achieving this object. 
But, unfortunately, instead of attempting to remove the defects in their own 


department they do not hesitate to harass the innocent villagers. Inthe absence 


of any positive proof they drag them to Court on the mere suspicion of their 


having set fire to a forest. Failing to bring the guilt home to the accused 
they seek the protection of Collectors some‘of whom readily acquiesce in 
their demand and by issuing special circulars to Subordinate Magistrates 
in @ way encroach upon their independence of judgment. This course may be 
gratifying to Forest officers, but must be altogether displeasing to Govern- 
ment and the public. Forest officers seize every opportunity to pass adverse 
criticisms upon the actions of Magistrates and in this they are supported by 
Collectors. How far this is undesirable could be seen from the difference 
created between the Collector and the Divisional Forest Officer, North 
Kanara, on account of the former’s refusal to punish certain villagers placed 
before him by the latter on a charge of having set fire to a forest. The reasons 
given by the Collector for not acceding to the Divisional Forest Officer’s 
‘request sufficiently indicate how merciless‘is the treatment accorded to the 
villagers by Forest officers. It is indeed deplorable that Forest officers with 
such objectionable proclivities should be supported either by Government or 


' by their high officials in their onslaughts on the Magistrates and other afficers “' 
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ii Shas TO" af unpalatable to the Forest officers 
appeal to Government to refrain from granting 
; dag nad ie ining vise the area under forest would be con- 
Teg gs . rind re lticec xara reason advanced by Mr. Murray, Conservator 
ge 8 S. a anfing Circle, against the granting of mining leases is that 

ance of mines in the vicinity of forests tends to raise the wages 

. This, of course, is too much for a Forest officer to bear as higher 

MW 763. tend: to reduce the forest revenue. Mr. Murray also characterises the 
Suni business as nothing else but a mere speculation and remarks that, 
a dem - Nfreneta for the forésts, the manganese ore does not appear to be of a good , 
—. ~—- quaiity. ~=We regret that an attempt should thus be made to discourage a new 
ee nc vor 4 and would urge it upon Government not to be led away by the 

| obviously partial attitude of the Forest authoritiés towards mining industry, 

but continue to lend it their support. . 


38. The Liberal draws the attention of the authorities to the practice 
ae Pe aa Se of certain disreputable persons in Bhendi Bazar and 
| area ) peace g hy tabi ain quar- other crowded quarters of Bombay to collect together 

— ters of Bombay City. and gamble in such a manner as to induce passers-by 


‘ ae hs Liberal (173A), 3rd May. to jointhem. The paper remarks that those who 
& = = are thus trapped are fleeced thoroughly. 

b 39. Onthe evening of Tuesday last Dr. Dara Dastur, Mr. Meherjibhai 

Beets Bo Pestonji Bone-setter and Mr. Darasha Sethna, a 


as Reported assault by a Barrister, accompanied by some ladies, took the 
| ae ie rene 4 — Borivli Local at Grant Road Station for Andheri. 
ae ee, g They were all ‘sitting in a first-class compartment. 
ee 3 Jdm-e -Jamshed ( 9), 7th : : 

() May. Another first-class compartment was occupied by 
aaa two military officers and a friend of theirs. On the 
train arriving at Bandora, as some second- class passengers were causing a 


| 2a . disturbance near the: first- class carriage, Mr. Meherjibhai Bone-setter sent t for 
a the Guard and the Station-Master and requested them to remove them. At 
me this time, it is said, one of the officers in the adjoining compartment used foul 
. a | language. . At first no..heed was paid to them ; but as the remarks continued 
o ha after the train started Mr. Meherjibhai put his head and hands out of the 


carriage window and inquired of the officer what he was murmuring about. At 
this, it is said, the military officer lost his temper and struck Mr. Meherjibhai 


| aa 8 three or four times with a stick on his hands. Avs the officers alighted at Santa 
| ~. Oruz, Mr. Meherjibhai wanted to know the name of the person who had struck 
| him. The officer refused to give his name and was about to renew. his 
a attack, when Mr. Sethna drew his attention to the unlawfulness of his act. 
aa. After a good deal of discussion Captain Johnston Smith gave Lieutenant 
Smythe’s name as that of Mr. Meherjibhai’s assailant. Mr. Smythe is an 
officer in the 109th Infantry. 

St ae 40.. On the night of the 30th April, while some passengers were on their 
ee way to the Belgaum Railway Station, they met 
eat | Alleged assault on about half a dozen Kuropean soldiers who were all 

1 ia bata by soldiers at drunk. ‘The latter assaulted the passengers, one 
i Belg aum ~ Samdchdr © Whom named Omanna Mestri being more 
Ba eS : ly beaten than the rest fell down in faint. 
(106), 4th May. Soverely a fain 
ee, : An alarm was raised and the Police appeared upon 


| ak scene and began to make inquiries, whereupon they, too, were severely 

>... beaten by the sordliars? When the Police obtained further aid the soldiers took 

oe tO their heels, but one of them was caught by the people assembled there and 
ie api ven & i _ Both the Mestri aA AY: the soldier are at present lying ill. 
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Swardjya writes :—Being foiled in 


to check the growth of the new sp 


now to have hit u a new plan for attaining gy aa 
their object: We-héar that Government have sub- “os 
: ' gsidised this paper and that they intend it to serve as ear 
a counterpoise to Marathi papers like the Kesari, the Kdl and the Bhdla. 2 > ae 
This looks very much like®setting the jackal to hunt the tiger. We ee 
are afraid that in the present case the hunters might themselves come 
to be hunted down. Howsoever well-intentioned the authorities may be in 
subsidising such papers, we doubt very much whether, by thus applying 
wrong remedies to Wrong diseases, they will succeed in their object. 
The best and the most straightforward way of curing this ailment, w0z., 
the rise of the New Spirit, is for the authorities to fulfil the promises 
made by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, to narrow down the gulf 
existing between the whites and the blacks, to deal out equal justice to all and ® 
to faithfully discharge their duties towards the subjects. No good will be done 
by wasting money like this on enlisting the services of a host of such news- i 
papers. The people are able to discriminate right from wrong. They know ] 
where their true interests lie. If, therefore, Government hope to throw dust 1B 
into the eyes of the people by resorting to such means, they may take it that — 4 
their efforts will be fruitless, because the Indians now refuse to see with | 
other peaple’s eyes. e a 
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42. -In its advertisement columns the Hind Swardjya publishes the 
, following farewell letter to the subscribers of the 4 

paper from Mr. Tribhowan Purushottam Mangrol- \ 
, , walla, the late printer and publisher of the paper :— i 

: ive esiton of Soe ge After having laboured in yotr service for seine 
warajya. i 
Hind Swardjya (70), 1 to-day take leave of you, my brothers. The sacred i 
2nd May’ Sametshikhar Hill of my Jain brethren has been i 
reduced to a sorry plight through the high-handed- | 
ness of the alien authorities. As I have entered the ranks of those volunteers } 
who have come forward to rescue it and as, our Jain brethren being indiffer- : 
ent to similar religious duties in other directions, I have joined in the great 
task of rousing them and inducing them to (actively) support their religion, 
I have perforce transferred the burden of the work of (publishing) this paper (i 
to a brother who is equally patriotic as myself. . Till such time as our 


Change in the personnel 


intercourse is renewed, farewell to you all. [Elsewhere in the advertisement 
columns appears a notice to subscribers *signed by one Vasanji Dayalji 
Ganatra, in the course of which the subscribers as well as the advertisers are 
told that as Mr. Mangrolwalla has severed all connection with the paper, it he 
will not be responsible for any monetary transactions entered into with him, i 
and that all communications should in future be addressed to Mr. Ganatra.] 7 


43. ‘The Sukkur Conference with its high-sounding but deceptive ee 

oe a name is over and at last the doubts which lurked s 
‘ Muhammadans and the jn gome minds as to its real motives are removed. 
oe Provincial Confer- = ss The President did. not make a secret of 

Une the fact that this Conference was a precursor 

Jp es (0, San Meee of the. National aa a He pawaniass 

his joy that Sind had ‘not escaped the influence ae 
of the wave of higher political aspirations which has swept over the “4s 
country during the last few years’ and congratulated the audience on 
their responding to the clarion call by shaking off their slumbers and 
moving along the line of progress.......... We cannot but conclude from this ei 
speech that the President fondly hoped that the fire of ‘agitation’ would soon yo fe 
spread in Sind also, and that before long the whole province would be ae 

; ablaze with the conflagration of discontent and sedition........... After 
such clear statements it requires no prophet to tell that the aims of the . [© 3) 
Sukkur Conference were identical with those of the Congress. We, there-» ee 
fore, take this opportunity of asking those who advised the Sind Muham- j | 


Eng. cols. 
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ar, was 5 rer comin dof te mi su ne Rees. 
tand how it. cot ia justly” be said to be a truly 
(is a patent fa aot tha the Spr uey vets was any 
ranc bof th the 01 1BTESS ; and it is very gratifying to note that 
‘om té ag y part in its deliberations the Muhammadans of 

ait ‘beyond doubt that they aretone with their co-religionists 
a sof t Indie. in their sentiments towards the National Congress.” 
he: et tk he. paper writes : -—* What keeps us from joining our Hindu friends 
. neiiation is that we are far behind them in education; our 
‘dite hands with them in this undertaking would be something like the 
Me Tendehin of the giant and the dwarf. To allow Muhammadans to meddle 


| aa oo with politics at the present stage: of their intellectual development is like 

NE nll a child to play with edged tools......... We have every sympathy 

oo | Wath any movement which has for its object the up-lifting of the backward 

>> Classes. But we cannot make common cause with those who are tired of 
— ~—s—* the Paz Britannica.......... . The principles of the Congress go against our 
~~ political faith and we can on no account join it......... If the organisers 
—. ~~ ~+ of the Sukkur Conference have the real good of the people of Sind at heart 
Se we would advise them to desist from assimilating the Sind Conference 
i scheme with that of the Congress.. No good can come out of this method 
ey of agitation........ Represent your grievances by all means, but why unneces- 
ae ps sarily follow the Congress method? This howling only alienates the sympathy 

re of the ruling class.”’] 

— Education. 

i *44, “ His Excellency the Governor has quickly followed up his obser- 


cee vations in his address at the last annual Convocation 
ees Teaching of Science in of the University, on the state of scientific education 


ae |  fihion fo sat Daooee in this Presidency, by proposals intended to bring about 
: ee (4), 10th May. an improved state of things.......... The Senate has 


as been asked to express its opinion on the propogals, 
| ae some of which, however, seem to have already been acted upon. Steps, we are 
as told, have been taken to obtain a full staff of highly qualified Professors for the 
OP aie teaching of Higher Science in the Poona institution. That would seem to show 
ph : that the question of concentrating the higher teaching of Science in Poona 

oe has been determined upon. If this be not the case, we would: strongly 

ee advocate the immediate conversion of the contemplated Central Laboratory 
vi in Bombay into an institution. for the teaching of Higher Science instead of 


=. #—~ . waiting to do so until the Poona College should prove inadequate for the 
a purpose. ‘hat there are no inherent difficulties in the way of concentrating 
ae aa the teaching of Higher Science in Bombay is evident from the promise 
fe held out by Government. The higher teaching of Science: will not have a 
aaa _ fair fieldin Poona, and it will not be possible rightly to gauge the 
SO ie demand for it by an institution located in Poona. In Bombay, however, 
mo} -. graduates from Sind and Gujarat as well as from the Deccan andthe Kanarese 
> *... ~~ districts will find a common centre for post-graduate studies. The demand. 
eats. . fOr higher scientific education, let it be remembered, has practically to be | 
eee created, and we think, the chances of success are greater here than in 
» .  . Poona. Hither let the College of Science be transferred to Bombay and made 
— + into the higher institution it is intended to be, or let it remain: as it is and 
>... +‘Iet the Central Laboratory to be started be made the centre of higher 
oe scientific education as well. We have not, of course, any figures of cost to 
upon, but:the suggestion that we make would, we are persuaded, result 
oh & greater measure of economy and efficiency than the Government scheme. 
gesomnth for elementary science need not be established in Poona at once. 
ies Fer son College, we believe, has only recently fitted out a fairly 
He Belg : fpr boratory "Colley i Government.wish to abolish the Science Department. 
es.) ae ne Deccan « 0 ne it may be usd to. craner with ak authorities of 
ee ni 
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| the Rorguson College: to. take in, the hedenin: of th 

of elementary teaching in, science........... Wi Parnesuy, TiS NS ae 
if it be not too. late, owemniant: will be pleased to. reconsider | heir » of “2 ae 
concentrating higher s¢ientific education in Poona, and to aive™’ ; er aa 
favourable consideration to that of Sonarneng 5A | in Bombay.” ig a ae 


45. Itis needless to dilate upon the importance, in these days, of 

| commercial education in India. Commercial training ES ee 
Proposed Government does not form part of the curriculum in our schools and Mery 
oo of Commerce for colleges: and hence our educated men are quite unfit-. oe 
the Bombay Presidency. tad for th 11; T avy th; ti ne 
Praja Bandhu (34), 3ra. €©4 for the commercial line. 'o remedy this unsatis- i. 
May.. factory state of things a college for imparting commer- “e 
cial education is quite necessary, and we are glad to 
learn that the Bombay Government have turned’their attention in this direc- 
tion. In Sir George Clarke we have a sympathetic Governor, and we hope to 
see some important scheme for commercial education formulated during his 
regyme. We have many native firms carrying on business in this country, 
but the main reason why they are not able successfully to hold their own 
against foreign firms is the inferior commercial training and abilities of their 
managers. © The fact of the whole of our import and export trade with 
America and Hurope being in’the hands of foreign firms is to be accounted 
for by the same defects in our business men. Now, however, the hour of 
our emancipation from this miserable plight has come. We hope that the 
Native Chamber of Commerce and similar bodies will lose no time in support- 

ing Government in the matter. 


Municipalities. 


46. “A perusal of the proceedings of the general meetings of the 

, Ahmedabad Municipality cannot but give a rude 

Alleged unpleasant shock to one unacquainted with the way in which 
scenes at meetings of the buysiness is at times carried on at these meetings. 


ee Municipal We have no desire to apportion a specific share of 
Praja Bandhu (34), 3rd blame to any particular member...... It is, imdeed, 
May, Eng. cols. disgraceful that educated men who undergo a lot of 


| trouble and expense with the ostensible object of serv- 
ing their -fellow- citizens should so far forget themselves as to use objec- 
tionable language towards their colleagues. .seeee» On such occasions the 
Municipal meeting loses its usual dignity and degenerates into something 
which it is hard to differentiate from ‘an assembly of illiterate low caste 
people. The Councillors concerned are in the. main no doubt responsible 
for this, but the guiding head at the meetings is in no way less responsible. 
We think it to be the duty of the latter to check a Councillor the moment 
he behaves improperly towards his colleagues on the Board.......... We have 
noticed in the President on more than one occasion a sad lack of the 
requisite courage to check a recalcitrant Councillor. The President ought 
not to allow any one to transgress the limits of decency if he at all desires 
to maintain the dignity of the Corporation, which is one of the essentials of a 
successful career.”’ 


47. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh from Matunga Health _ | : : 
Camp under date 28th April 1908:—I paid a visit : an 
Complaint about the lately to the Matunga Leper Asylum and found the * 


. boarding arrangements 
at the Matutga Leper general management of the institution to'be excellent. 


Asylum. I. would, however, like to bring ‘one matter to the ae j a \ 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 7th Botice of the public. Many of the inmates of the ae 
May. Asylam complained to me about the unsatisfactory ae 


state of the. boarding arrangements. They are satis- 
fied with the quantity of ‘food supplied to them, but . object to its quality. 
One and the same kind of vegetable is served to them for days 
together. The pulse and rice are of inferior sort and cooked without being 
previously cleaned. On the day of my visit the wheaten cakes were very thick. 
and were most carelessly baked. The. patients being mostly Marathas and. = = = @ 
Gujaratis, they would: prefer to have high caste Marathas as their cooks oy ee 
con 114—16 : vga Pot, 
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on. ond a at fsa Fant 
ra Mie Haig there was a gathering 
e- of hundreds of peo} le from Mahad and several other 

surrounding | places and the proceedings passed off 
with the greatest ¢éclat. .Mr. Tilak was’ present on 
the. occasion of. the gage agp at Akola (Berar) 


— 


a Statens which owes it existence to the achivements of Shivat In addition to 
=  * the above places, the celebrations have also been held at Madras, Guledgud 
a Se (Bijapur), Sdswad (Poona), Belgaum, Satara, Rahuri (Ahmednagar), Bassein 

a eae (Thana) and Vengurla (Ratnagiri). [The Indu Prakdsh publishes a full report 
of Mr. Tilak’s speech at Akola in the course of which he is reported to have 
ie said:—The Moderates can be fitly compared to Shivaji’s father Shahaji, 
: ae who always used to advise his son not to take up arms against the mighty 
as _Muhammadan monarchies of the Deccan. But Shivaji, who can be compared 
a of to the Extremists of the present day, gave a new turn to events.: We are 
; i... masters of our fortunes and can govern them if we only make up our minds 
to do so.. Ram could conquer Lanka and defeat Ravan though he 

had only monkeys for his lieutenants, simply because he had the ability to 

achieve the task. Shivaji, too, achieved an equally difficult task with the help 

of the Mavlas, and secured independence for,Maharashtra. Swardjya is not far 

offfrom us. It will come to us the moment we learn to stand on our own legs. 

Basa Treason to the king and treason to the country are two different things. 

tS tee Do not make a bug-hear of the former. Have trustin God, and He 
meen if will come to your help the moment you invoke Him. The Samarth 

a sa@ys:—The Shivaji celebrations began at Kolhapur on the 2nd May 

with great enthusiasm. Order was kept during the festival by a band 
of volunteers organised for the occasion, amongst, whom was to be seen a 
BA — Muhammadan gentleman. The students of the Maratha Boarding School - 
he also took part in the celebration, which fact augurs well for the future union 
| aa of the different communities. The addresses delivered by Swami Bodhanand 
ae on the occasion produced a most favourable impression. A Sangli corres- 
Bera pondent of the samé paper states that a Shivaji celebration took place there, 
on which occasion Mr. Altekar of Kolhapur delivered an address en “ Importance 


- of _ ” to a crowded audience, a majority of which consisted of stu- 
ents | 


| a ris 49. The Godhra -sdeitiembandianh of the Sdr Vartaman reports the 
Me proceedings of a mass meeting of the Jains held at. 
eo Reports of protest meet- that place on the 3rd instant, under the presidentship 
ee ings ots ains in connection of Mr. Vadilal Chhaganlal Shah, at which Mr. Jivra] 

aaa _ with of ine Sener: - Nimchand Saylakar is said to lave made a lengthy 
| eM Rah etn. speech strongly protesting against the Government 
_Vartamin (36), decision in the matter of the Sametshikhar Hill. 

cee a aaehen Several other speakers having addressed the assembly, 
? resolutions similar to those adopted by the meeting’ 
ee of the Jains held at Bombay (vide paragraph 46 of 
i Weekly. Re ep ito. 18 of . 1908) fo ene [The Jdm-e-Famshed reports 

» Similar erie held at Jadia nnder nagar State.]. “ay 
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a ge Suh ca ) | 
attended by about five. thousand agri and a 
‘Kesari ae. May. some of the prominent citizens of ere, Poona and a 
Sholapur. After the object of the meeting had been announced, the President ‘2 
spoke as follows :—The drink evil was not altogether unknown inthis country° = © (| 
before the advent of the English, but it has grown rampant under the British «Re 
regime. You should pledge yourselves to give up - this vice. Combine 
amongst yourselves to boycott liquor and prevail upon topers to give up the 
! habit. Some years ago a vigorous temperance crusade was organised , My 
in the Thana District, but I know as a matter of fact that the Collec- 1 ae 
tor and the Commissioner made a_ report to Government with a pee: 
view to re-establish the old state of things. The people of Alibag 
had similarly boycotted drink, but the liquor contractors made use of various 
tricks and threats to induce the people to break their pledges and they : 
succeeded. But you should not be led away by such doings, for the liquor 
farmers will not lose anything if you are ruined by the drink habit. There 
are many Police officers present here, but 1 am not afraid of saying. this 
in their presence. You, too, should not fear them, but stick to your pledge. The 
tricks resorted to by the Abkari officials to secure promotion must be brought 3 
to:'the notice of Government. The picketing of liquor-shops resorted to by the eee: 
Poona people, though perfectly legal, was opposed by Government officials. 
You should shape youx conductin accordance with the reply which His Excel- 
lency the Governor will give to the Poona deputation which is to wait upon 
him. The officials are now-a-days so much afraid of public meetings, that 
thinking that even this gathering might cause some disturbance, the Assis- 
tant Collector has written to me to warn me about it! Wedo not wish 
to create any disturbance, but you should take a pledge not to drink 
liquor even at the risk of your life. After a few other speakers had 
addressed the meeting, it dispersed. 


o1. A meeting of the Surat Temperance Association was held on 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19) Thursday last at which five resolutions were passed. - 
5th May. J ’ Of these, the first was to the effect that the local 
eae mill-agents shouid be requested to make it convenient 
‘for the Association to instruct mill-hands in religion and morality. The 
second resolution recommended the substitution of the preaching of religion 
and morality for nautches on weddings and other auspicious occasions among 
the Hindus. The third laid down that the Association should direct its efforts 
towards drawing the members of all those castes that are addicted to strong 
drink to a life of temperance. ‘The fourth and the fifth resolutions referred to 
the appointment of committees for collecting the necessary funds to enable 
the Association to carry out its aims. i) 


52. The Alibag (Koldba) Taluka Conference held its sitting at Alibig 
on the 19th April under the presidency of Rao 
Reports of the Alibég, “Bahadur C. V. Vaidya. There were about 50 dele- 
Vengurla, Penand Bassein gates and 3,000 spectators present. Resolutions 
Taluka Conferences. 5 
ee : (123), 5th Ma regarding Taluka Fund, Forests, Temperance and 
anpsb dba ye: other topics having been passed, the President deli- 
vered his closing address in the course of which he complained that a 
petition submitted to Government by him as President of the Kolaba District 
Conference about four months back on forest matters had not yet received 
the attention of the .authorities. The Vengurla (Ratnagiri) Taluka Confer- 
ence was held in the Rameshwar temple under the presidency of Dr. Moresh- SS 
war Gopal Deshmukh, at Which about 2,000 persons attended. Resolutions vi 
on swadeshi and other matters were passed. The Pen Taluka Conference a 
held its sitting under the presidency of Mr. Joshi, a pleader, at which a) 
resolutions about swadeshi, boycott, forests, and other matters having been lL Gaga 
passed, an Arbitration Court was established and the agriculturists assembled®§ ~ - 9 
took pledges of abstinence from drink. ane Pe 
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For the Week ending 16th May 1908. | 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to ° a he 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. ! | a4 
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BF | : f a = : ae : 
No, Name of Publication. | Where Published | Edition. eee Name, caste and age of Editor. | 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...|Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... ...|J.J.deAbrao; Portuguese; 44 .. ...1 800 f 
' “9 ) Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona... ...| Daily a ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52... és 550 
can Herald. 
8 | East and West... ...| Bombay ... .. Monthly ...  Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 4 
3 55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. iia ...| Weekly... ...| KAmékshi ee B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| | drdsi Brahman) ; 
5 | Indian Spectator,. Voice of} Do. dae sett. - .... Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. son ...| Monthly... .... John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...;} 1,000 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi... ...| Weekly... ..., Chainraéi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 600 
8 | Kathidwar Times ... ...| Rajkot. ... ...| Daily sea ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ;, 27... 200 
9 | Mahratta — ...| Poona sae ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintéaman |Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 34. | 
10 | Muslim Herald .... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily. se ...| Mnhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200. 
: Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review ... oe % = vast. VO ORE 000 ...| Rustomji Shaépurji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 one 450 ; 
12 | Patriot... Kid o> * wes wa: oa ie ...| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu 650 
(Jain) ; 34, 
13 | Phenix... jee ...| Karéohi_... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... —....| Daily * ... . ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ier 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
15 | Railway Times... ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
16 | Sind Gazette ee »».| Marachi. ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... sine 500 
17 | Sind Journal _ ...| Hyderabad vce} WOE. as .... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
18 | Sind Times ... | Karéchi ... ...! Bi-weekly ... ...| Kha4nchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 , 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
19 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily iia .... Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 7 
90 | Apakshapst ... ...|Surat. ... ...| Weekly... __...| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85 ...| 500 
21 | A’rya Prakash... ...| Bombay... nat a i ...| Motilal Tribhowandas Dalal ; Hindu (Mod; 1,000 
Bania) ; 84. 
22 | Broach Mitri _.... sot beeen... i: ore ...| Trikamlal Harindth Thdékor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ...; Ahmedabad ae: * io ...| Narotamdads Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 ; 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. i 
24 | Deshi Mitra .» «{Surab  ... «| Do. —..._——s..- | Maganlél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 
ee nia) ; 37. 
25 | Gujarati... mm ...| Bombay... od. 2a bia ...|_ Ichhdra4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 6,500 — ; 
Bania) ; 55. 
26:| Gujarét Mitra ... _ ...| Surat “eer ae ans ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; “48 ace ase 700 
27 | Gujarati Punch ... .../ Ahmedabad sk es pe ...| Somél4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. Ne 
98 | Hindi Punch ... ..., Bombay ..,...| Do. ..._...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér; Pérsi;49 ...) 800 . 
99 |Jém-eJamshed ... «| Do. ... «Daily... _...| Pirosshéh Jehéngir Marsbén, M.A.,; Parsl:] 4.400 ae 
33. . ae 
‘80 | Kaiser-i-Hind __.... «| Do. ue ooo Weekly... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi ; 59... «| 2,400 : 
ee % 
‘81 | Kathidwdr News ... ..-| Rajkot .... eo DO. jaa ...| Jamshedji Framiji ; Parsi ; 44 vey aes 200 ye 
82 | Kdthidwar Times... ck eS eee ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mévji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohadna); 27... 600 ne 2 
g3| Piri ... «| Bombay... ...] Weekly... _...| Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyarkhén ; Parsi; 82...| 1,000 am 
» $4 | Praja Bandhu .., ...| Ahmedabad =.) Do... «..| Seth Umeirém; Hindu (Mewsd Bréb-} 1650 nae 
cox ‘60—la : | 
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Genin Waginidbe; Hindu (Bania) ; 99, 


7 cSt ; 5 ‘ | ; 
+ ov| Monthly ... %.4 Bhaskar Ndndji Kotak; Native Christian) 400 
Presbyterian ; 35. 


Weekly ......| Rev. William Ham .. ... 1. ..., 660 
ee Dey a. (1) Hari, Naréyan Gokhale Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 


, } ) 7 

| Sedat | (2 Natesh Appaji ‘Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

+1 “Do. Tele)... Sioa Do. do. ...| 8,000 


«| Bombay ......| Daily  ... _ ...| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
SH ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvid4r4m 
Yande : Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 


--| Do, AB ...| Weekly... ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
---| Kolhépur ... pond aaOs ‘si ...| Vindyak Nérdyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 900 
: pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
---| Sdvantvadi «| Do. ne ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
oe --+| Bombay... m eS a ...| Dhaérka4ndth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 

. 83. 


--| Bombay ... ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 


50. 
.»  »»«| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed . Jamddin ; 31; and} ‘2,100 
Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Bs 2 uhammadans. 
eo BO eee -+-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly :.. ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
on | 51'| Muséfir- ... ioe sof Do. bs ..-| Weekly *... ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...} 1,200 
ne 2 \Sindhi.. .... ...|Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. ... __ ...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...| 1,000 


‘tps 58 | Sookhree oo . eve ove] Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. sea ..., Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 400 
 f 
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ae ...| Weekly ©... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 74.) 1,199 
a a DO. Sad ...| Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 ° , 
41. 


Naraydnrao Shrinivds Gadagkar and Gir- 415 
she ei. ae ...| Ghar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav : 
Brdhman) ; 30 & 35. 


--| Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ...  ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 ca. 1000 
| Do. pie | en ‘ei 


a wf Bombay ... ...|Daily ..._...| Ki Iméil Kéci Muhammad; Muhamma} 1,000 
v4 | bed | dan (Memon) ; 44.. ) 


“ysl Do. =... .:| Monthly... ...| Déhy@bh4i Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu| 1,000 
is aay (Gujrdthi Bréhman) ; 85. 


‘ioe ee Weekly Lae oe Tivsstel Ceganiel 5 Hin (Andich Tolakia| About 


s» wa Daily ....__«...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.,| 4,000 
awh oa Parsi ; 40. . am , 


2 ane ee : ; 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi’; 58 
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| Guzana’t1—continued, |. " | | bein amp ales 
65 | Dnydnottejak ...  ...|Ahmedabad ... hh i Desaibhai ; ttn Ole ed i 
66 | Evening Jaime _... abe Bombay vee vite Piroashah Jehéngir Marzban, MpA. ; Parsi ; 1,600 he 
67 |Gujartt ...  ... _...| Nadidd (Kaira)... Published thrice Fulchan Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khadayate} 500 Ro a 
: mi month, Bania): 23. eae oe tee 
68 |GurjarGarjana ... ...| Bulsdér (Surat) ...) Weekly ...  ...| Ochhavidl Hargovyandds; Hindu (Visa LAd| 800 A ee 
. ‘Bania) ; 28. 2 eae 
69 | Gurjar Kesari__... -»-| Bombay ... «| Do. snag t i ae et me 
70 | Hind Swarajya_... soak. ae st idk: Do. ee cm “eon pare oi a | 
71 | Isl4m Gazette... ..-| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ven ...| brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla’ Ismail; 30 975 | | ee 
eae State.) Muhammadans (Memons). ee 
72 | Jain Vijaya + es] Bombay ... = «..|._ Do. oNae* oY Amarsi; Hindu (Dés Shrimdli| 1,000 ae 
- Bania); 26. , | 
73.|KairaTimes ... _...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...) Do.  ... _...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu-(Shrdévak Bania);} 600 4 a 
28. | 
74 |-Kaira Vartaman ... .... Kaira  ... =... Do. ...  «»+| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);} 120 £m 
56. Nad 
75 | Kathidwar Samachar _ ...| Ahmedabad eo] Do. ... «| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu| 550 
| (Brahman) ; 46. A 
76 | Khabardar + oss] Bombay... «| Do, + «| Abdul Vahed Héji Gul4m Muhammad} 500 = 
Patel ; Muhammada? (Suni) ; 36. ‘o 
77 |Khedut .. ... «| Baroda... _ ...| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhrém Rémji Jani; Hindu(Bréhman);} 500 q 
46. 3 
78 | Lok Mitr’... .. ...| Bombay ... _ ...| Bi-weekly .......| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 a 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 4 
79 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sddra one -+-| Weekly — ... ..-| Motilal Chhotéla4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 800 “a 
: Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. } M 
80 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .... Bombay ... _ ...| Daily .:»  es:| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati;|/ 500 a 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 3 
81 | Navsiri Patrika ......| Navsdri ... —...| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdd4s Pérekh;| 500 om 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. ‘ 
g2 | Navsari Prakash ... -+-| Do. eee ++} Do. va ..-| Rustamji J4maspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 800 ; 
83 | Political Bhomiyo... ---/ Ahmedabad «| Do. ae ...| Ncorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
g4 | Praja Mitra +e! Karéchi ... —...| Bi-Weekly... _...|- Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch} 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
g5 | Praja Pokar + ev Surat ws. wee] Weekly ....—...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 ... .... 475 | 
g¢ | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad §...| Do. ... __...| Hirdl4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shriméli| 1,000 
Adyertiser. Bania) ; 28. 4 
g7 | Satya Vakta tee tee Do. ... — «+! Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldds; Hindu (Das 550 4 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. a 
gg | Surat Akhbér ... =... Surat’ =—siwws S| Weekly ... _—...| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 2: ae 
g9 | Swadesh Mitra ... ...) Kardchi ... =| Do, .» «| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ...| 800 | 
Hinpl. | i ’ 
_ gg. | Shri Dnydnségar Samé-| Bombay ... .../ Monthly ...  ...| Jénakpraséd Labooram; Hindu (Kénya-| 800 5% 
char.  kubja Brahman) ; 31. | ta 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. ... ...| Weekly ...  ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu| 6200 | 
char. ; (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. ae 


-92 | DigvijayS ... «+ — ++-| Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly ...  ...|Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hind 150 ye 
| : (Devang) ; 40. | | " 
93 | Karndtak Patra and) Dharwar ... ..| Do. ...  ...|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- ‘ne 
| Chandrodaya. | man, 25. ee 
94 | Karndtak Vaibhav --| Bijdpyr eS +-| Do. 44. eee] Anna pan Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth} 809 sate #e 
95 | Karnatak Vritt ... ---| Dhdrwar ... cok” De. by ey eS Hoskeri : ‘Hindu (Deshasth Brih 
: | ‘ man) ; 38. ES 
96 |LokBandhu .. | Do. 2 of Dow. * ae «| Gururho endra Mamdépar ; We 
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4. ty 


aga | i ane: cod Wea | : 


Dhondo K4shinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


ey VEO .| pd&wan Bréhman) ; 26. 
es.) Vémnan Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi| 500 
i od Brahman) ; 21. 
teers. > ode | oes ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan|] 1,000 
? ee ge: a | Brahman) 86. 
Ratndgiri ...  |..| Weekly... ...| Hari Dharmér4j Gdndhi; Hindu (Véni);| 400 
: $1. 


Poona ek Hy» ® ai ..._ Hari. Raghunéth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| .1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 382. 


Do, ran ..-| Published thrice a| Bhdskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 6,000 


month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. | 
ae ee 7.| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
roars @ > - p&wan Brdhman) ; 27. 
[et Meleeom Bendchés ...| Belgaum ...__...| Weekly... ... Hari Bhik Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 950 
ee , man); 44. 
sf Rae “107 pk ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. ae ....Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar; Hindu 100 
“naa ‘: . (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


108 |Qhandrodays ...:.|Chiplun = (Ratné| Do. —..._...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 200 
Boe i giri). Brahman) ; 44. 


1 


> 409'| Chikitesk .. =... | Belgaum ... ...| Do. =... __...| Mangesh Jivdji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 1,000 
xe : man); 42. 
s ee "210 | Deshakélavartamé4x __...| Btandol (East} Do. sae. Mahddev Pdndurang Joshi; Hindu} 410 
Be | : Khandesh. : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
a aad’ | Dharm. ... wl. > wee] Wai (Satara) ae Pete # ...| Aashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu Chitp4wan| 1,000 


* ee mae 312 Dharwar Vritt ... ...| Dharwar ... a ep on ode “ Shane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brdhman) ; 450 


_.» 118 | Dinbandhu sida ...| Bombay ... | Do. vine sid ML Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ;} 1,400 
he, eA y : ‘ 
» {114 | Dnydén Chakshu ... ...| Poona oles ia ae one .... Waman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 500 
a Brdhman) ; 50. 
- 445 | Dnydn Ségar___... ,..| Kolhapur ... ooo) D0, nan nee bis al Viinel | Manet ; Hindu (Sérasvat 350 
#3 | rahman : 
» 426.\Hindu Punch .. ...)Théina... —...|_-Do. ... «| Krishnaji Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 5,000 © 
Se a ye pawan Brahman); 42. 
- 417 | Hindu Vijaya ... __....| Kochara (Ratndgiri).| Fortnightly ...| Anandrdo Balkrishna Rdngnekaér; Hindu} 400 
ee | (Gaud Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 33. 
“118 | Jagadédarsh i ...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... .... Kashindth Bahirdy Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 820 
ee Pe Ws oi | nF , pawan Brahman) ; 55. : 
119 |Jagatsaméchér ... _ ...| Thana... mo rot yd as ...| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpénde,_ B.A., 500 
one LL.B., Hindu (Kaéyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
Biers Hem or * , . (2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
Gi; pa Sa eae aie | (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 


asin ...| Poona oe eee) “WO. ive ..., Shivram Mahddey Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu} 7,000 
| (ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 

om ...| SholA4pur.....  ...| Do. so ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; “Hindu (Deshasth 425 

Brahman) ; 51. 

Do. sud t-" 7 soak a Nardyan Apte ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 4,000 

Brdhman) ; 41. 
Do. : ant ...| Bal Gangddhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu} 20,000 

| (Chitpéwn Bréhman) ; 51. 
vai ' Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
..., Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 42. 


...| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd} About ‘ 
Sdraswat) ; 62. 250 

...| Rémkrishna Gopal ‘Pandit : Hindu (Gaud 600 
Brdhman) ; 31. 


...Janardhan. Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu| 815 
(Sdraswat Peden) ; 82. 
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129 | Mahérdshtr4 Vritt Satara ... +] Weekly a sya Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4- 
390 | Mod Vete w. sus Whi (Setern) us| DO.’ ws i (Chitpé 
; Brahman) ; 29 
181 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay ... .«+| Daily se ..| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; 
: | -* Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 38. 
182 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. bes Weekly . Do, mere, le 
183 | Mumukshu da Do. Do. . | Lakshuman Rédmchandra P arkar ; 1,000 
| 3 | Hindu edi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
184 | Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. ‘ , “mas Gangérdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27 
135 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnéth Vishnu Kaéle ; Hindu Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
186 | Nydya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do, ‘ .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brdhman) ; 34. 
187 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 40. 
188 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Bréhman) ; 44. 150 
139 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .| Va4man Ramchandra Kadnvinde; Hindu| 450 
: (Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. . 
140 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West-Khan-| Monthly .| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A.., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
141 } Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly | N drdyan. Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
142 | Prakash .| Satara Do. | Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
" pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
143 | Prakashak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
144 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...) Do. .|Ganesh Raéamchandra Kashdlkar; Hindu 850 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
145 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
146 | Samdlochak -| Hubly (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
417 | Saty4’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
: Brdhman) ; 27. 
148 | Shivaji Vijaya -|Sholapur ... .| Monthly .| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdéyat) ; 26. 
149 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 400 
150 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .-| Bombay Do. -| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
. tha) ; 43. 
151 | Shri Shahu -| Satara To. || Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman), ; 28. 
152 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
ae ; pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
153 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Nar4yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
, wan Brahman) ; 50. 
154 | Sudharak ... -| Poona Do, | Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu| 1,000 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman ; 41. 
155 | Sumant™ -| Kardd (Satara) © Do. .| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhdpur Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 
156 | Swardjya ... -|Sholdpur ... Do. ‘| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu} About 
: (Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 1,400 
157 | Vidya Vilas -| Kolhapur ... .| Bi-weekly ... -| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 24. 
158 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Published thrice a} Shaikh Adam walad’Shaikh Abdul Karim;} About 
| month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
159 | Vihari .| Bombay | Weekly ... | Ramchandra Nardéyan Mandlik, B.A.;| 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
160 | Vishvavritt -| Kolhapur ... .|Monthly ... -| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 300 
| . (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
161 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar -| Bombay Do. : 2 ere Balkrishna Nadkarni . 600 
Ramkrishna Ragunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
hicsowas Brahman). 
162 | Vrittasdr... .-| Wai (Satdra) .| Weekly -| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 | 
: pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
163 | Vyapari -| Poona Do. -| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
.) " man) ; 42. 
164 | Warkari .| Pandharpur (Shold-| Fortnightly - -| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
pur). Braéhman) ; 35. | 
SANSERIT. 7 
165 | Sunritavddini Kolhapur ... —...| Weekly... _—_—...| Appa Saddshivshastri Rasnahahet 5 Hindu| © 600 | 
| | Deshasth a : Se Re 
é! 
’ : 


eae 


‘ hae fi @ | 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 
Sah eek Ohelérém Ménghicma Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
5 ' : | . : mn 
{Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...{ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
Se O87 | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
w| Do.» si, a Do. |... ¢..| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali] 500 
| = . Muhammadan ; 50. 
labib-ul-Akhbé a Do. ves ae oes: 8 ie ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad} 1,000 
aes 3 ee Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
vee ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500° 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
sie ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
Me ; saat Weekly ... _...| Bhdgubhaéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu| 2,400- 
eae ae (Shawak Bania) 
ieee Yay 
~--:176 | Jain Mitra sti ad Do. és ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaéld4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 
OR gee Be fe 88. 
Pa ee ‘Mana’rar asp Ka’ NARESE . . 
Ty. tm, Oi i | 
_ >. 5 177 | Chandrika ... ae ...| Bagalkot (BijA4pur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
: Sih nen ie A : : Brahman) ; 35. 
hi e es Notes.—A. The notices trun the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
Printed in italics. 


& : ; _ above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


ae ene are not acca 


- B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margja of the ‘Report i in italics, and the rrumber of the Newspaper in the. 


ae C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ja List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


mae ain’ 3 is left out, and the short a (A = 4% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


Bie s ~ been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Aaanehe | Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E. No, 74 occasionally contains English articles. 


92a 


+e 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- a 


meee CN ee — — 


KANARESE. 
92a | Kannad Kesari_... ... Hubli (Dharwar) ...; Weekly _... ...| Bindu Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 309 
| (Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 33. 
Manrarut. eee . 
118 | Jagad Vritt . ss Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _—-...| Krishnarao Arjun <Keluskar; Hindu! _... 


(Mahratta) ; age 45. 


1414 | Pragati... ees ..-| Kolhapur ... | oe ‘a0 ...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 : 
Jain) ; age 45. 
Urpw. 
eye Cae is ses ...| Bombay - ... ont WOGEET ins .... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi| 500 3 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. _ 
| aaa 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, oscasionally contain English articles. 
(b) No. 74 publishes no English articles. 

. ~ (&) No. 138 is published at Poona. 4 

(d) No. 65 i: published weekly. : a 

(e) No. 90 is published fortnightly. : 
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nat ate ft ada ingame ach eae wae: 4 gents LS eaaae Ve a is 
e Secretary of ‘State the tt cero. | 
, No. Is it the Some ey Com ais ns ? : cs 

India is really seni oo none Y aa “we 

Indian Spectator (5), y the departments as driven be ae : 

16th May. by India’s own sons. -If things have gone wro 

the poor old country (and there can be no question as to that) the fault lies 
on the whole with these faithless ones. Most of our administrative and 

other troubles, if traced to the source, will be found to originate with the 
sinister advice and false information supplied to the heads by the subordinate 
staff of the State departments. Take the Revenue Department, for instance, with. 
its cleverly devised code: its taxes, rates, cesses, duties, levies, and what not. | 
Who invented these instruments of refined torture that grind down the masses 
and have begun to irritate the nerves of even the well-to-do classes, who 
could hitherto bear the exquisite tortures? Those who have gone into the 
history of many of these legalised exactions know that it is the official : 
sycophants and informers who, as a rule, induce heads of departments to ‘pile 

up tax upon tax, in different forms, firstly, because that leads to rapid promotion 

and secondly, because the imposition of a new tax or duty, or the passing of’a 

new law or making of rules under the law often means the filling of their own 2 4 
pockets and of those that belong to their class. The small native official has 

no pity for his kith and kin: he will sell his country to his official patron 

any day. He is as devoid of honour as of sympathy. Not that the English- 

man in office is the less to blame for allowing himself to be easily misled. 

But he is human, and a deteriorating exile at that. It is his peculiar 

misfortune to be ‘loyal’ to his ‘hands.’ They know best, he argues; surely, 

these niggers feel for their brother darkeys. There you are wrong, 

Mr. John Bull. Apart from self-interest, the dominant factor that goes to 

the making of conduct, what feeling can the high-caste Hindu, the wealthy 

Parsi or the aristocratic Muhammadan have, say, for the fisher folk, the “4 
forest folk, the hewers of wood and drawers of water? There is nothing in , : i 
common between them and these humble sons ofthe soil. It isa notorious fact. uF 
that most of the battles against the salt tax and: similar unpopular imposts 
have been fought by English officials, not by the so-called representatives of 
the people. If native officials especially were worthy of their salt, if they but 

did their duty by the ignorant and the helpless, a good deal of the 
misgovernment of India, and the consequent misery entailed on her children, 
would disappear of itself.......... The hatred and enmity even among the 
favoured classes, whenever their interests clash—the way in which they 
betray one and another, telling lies from the mere lust of lying—these are 
matters of every day experience. And yet there are enthusiasts who think | 4 
the driving out of the English will remedy these fundamental defects of our a 
own charater and make us a united self-governing nation! A more ghastly a 
creed of political suicide is inconceivable. Here we have opportunities fora , 4 
larger, more generous public life under a settled orderly Government. What 2) 
may we not doin the circumstances by patiently availing ourselves of the ? ea 
advantages already secured and by using them for the common good? But a 
no, we must needs precipitate matters, throw away all the advantages obtained ee 
laboriously in the course of more than a century, and exchange our golden . 
opportunities for the brazen image of decay may, after all, turn out to be a ae arn 
political mirage.” eee 


2. The Mumukshu publishes a speech delivered by Mr. Tilak at Dhulia 
Mr. Tilak’s views onthe 10 the course of which he is reported to have said :— 
present condition of the dt is now over ninety years that the British have 
country. been ruling over us, and the time has, therefore, = == 
Mumukshw (133), 7th arrived to consider whether we are now better off than | 
and 14th May. formerly. But our experience isthatrain does notfall . a ee 
in abundance as in former times, and we do not get sufficient food to eat. Ttisas 
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| fack that we have been reduced mepeeerty under the wpiieh rule, - How has this 


Ne a Re 


| sour 1 money without caring 
10 first days of British rule dazzled 
corks 16: see its deceptiveness. We have 
Decsaaat condition.of our people has deterio- 
FS ‘us liberty to drink, but other liberty we do 
is thirty ; ears since the Forest Department was established for 
r Ta nfall of the country, but the Department has not yet suc- - 
@ 80. The resources of the agriculturists have gone down, 
the demands of Government have increased threefold since 1818. We 
F iteqitted | in every direction. How long will this state of things 
A “Wh {are the people to do? Should they die or should they live ? 
fis kas present deplorable condition to end? The present Government 
India is a mighty one, but if our own people who carry out its behests refuse 
fe help it, it will not be able 4o goon. If a rule becomes unbearable, it is 
Stary one’s duty to obstruct its operations. We are practically carrying on 
the administration, but only. lack the consciousness that swardjya is already 
pe im our hands. Our demand to Government should be that for alump sum 
— ‘they should refrain from interfering with the administration. Let the people 
an make up their minds to stand on their own legs and everything will be 
accomplished. Let there be unity amongst us. If thirty crores of ants unite, 
they willnon-plus even the elephant! Do not forget that your ancestors have 
achieved deeds of valour and daring in days gone by! [In its next issue the 
paper gives another speech delivered by Mr. Tilak at Akola (Berar), in the course 
of which he is reported to have said:—He who has set his face towards 
the temple of the Goddess of Independence will never approve of independ- 
enee under British suzerainty. We are human beings and independence is 
ee _ our birth-right, but our rulers desire to see our nation stunted. A powerful 
. bureaucracy-is .oppressing and impoverishing the people. _ Government 
cy 3 desires to provide for the whites alone; that was not the policy of the Muham- 
madan rulers. The people, it is true, skould not be guilty of treason to their 
king, but is it proper for the latter to turn traitor to his own subjects? The 
king who does so forfeits his authority. Our rulers will yield the palm to no 
One in craftiness. We are fighting amongst ourselves as Moderates and 
ey Extremists, but they are prepared to throw both of us over-board. Therefore, 
es let us unite and give them’ a bit of our mind. Let us call upon 
a them to account for the crores. of rupees they take from us. Let us put 
Es} u, check upon the king who is robbing us with both hands. 


473 vations :—The generosity and kindly feelings dis- 
Foie (175), 19th May. played by our pe" and wise Government towards 
| the Jains are so keen that it is impossible to describe them in words. The 
> fame of ‘their milk-white deeds has spread in foreign countries. The 

> ——-~_. renown of the poor Moghul Emperors for oppression was confined only within 
ae India; their black infamy, unlike that of our sapient rulers, did not diffuse 
ioe ag itself over the whole globe. The Kauravas were lucky in having their names 
talised by their being conjoined with those of the Pandavas. But as the 
Javas made a name by their generosity and pre-eminent virtues and the 
ea a by their dark cruelty, so will the Hindus leave behind them a name 
for faithful loyalty, and our Government will leave on history, in 
iracters to last for thousands of years, the impress of the black fame 
puch lauded and: well-known liberality, no, no, we mean—of their 
cruelty. © Toad has: a ue the good fortune of the Jains ‘to be the first to be 


~~ 3. On the subject of the recent resolution of the Government of India | 
Alleged cruelty and in- ¢ the granting of building sites on the Sametshikhar 
ae gratitude of Government Hill, one Dahyabhai Purushottamdas Dalal of 
j ae mee towards their subjects as Ahmedabad contributes an article to the Jain under 
-_— evidenced by their attitude the heading “ The disastrous liberality of the Whites’, 
—- +. + ~+~+=inthe matteroftheSamet- jn the course of which he makes the following obser- 
fc ~~ ~-~—s &hikhar Hill. 
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* caugh in the sina andes iat that gan 
of that: ‘drneliy?” But my dear Hindu bre impatient, the rays:Of 

_ that same generosity will be thrown upon you in due course.. Th Ne ee 
accorded to the quietest, most harmless and most loyal of all the past i 

of India is quite of a piece with the barbarous nature of ourrulers. Their | 
cruel nature shows itself at its best where timidity prevails. O brothers ! 
beware of this beneficent policy of our rulers and see that it does not swallow 
up the whole of India. How disgraceful is it.on the part of our rulers to treat 
the Jains thus? The very hearts of the poor Jains weep at the threatened 


desecration of their holy spot. Our benign Government repay the loyalty OS a 
of the Jains by misappropriating their holy place of pilgrimage. What cruel Be 
oppression, what a great calamity! But are this oppression and this calamity he 
past all cure? Should we not make a return for the generous reward given ‘to ee, 


us by Government? The grateful return made by our benign Government has 
inflicted a fatal wound on the heart of every trueJain. Is there no medicine to 
heal this wound? Do not the law-abiding and meek Jains possess 
any weapon to counteract the effects of injustice that has now been ; 
done to them? If we are not able to pay back Government in their 4 
own coin, we shall be deemed to be cowardly and unmanly. It is far 
better to sacrifice one’s life in the protection of one’s holy places of 
pilgrimage than to continue to live as a coward. [The writer then 
advocates boycott as an effective means of showing the Jains’ disappro- 
bation of the Resolution of Government and exhorts them to adopt it 
as soon as possible. | 


4. “High officialsin Bengal are holding conferences and are deliberating 

0 sean the Muss. POR the meaning of the gruesome facts that have 
fa-mur Lomb outrage, Come to light in the wake of the Muzaffarpur tragedy. 
arpur bomb outrage. Th hic h | ‘ é 
Indian Spectator (5), e public have no longer to deal with police reports, 
16th May. but with confessions duly made before Magistrates 
by young men who disdain to take shelter behind 

the formalities of the law, and do not want suspicion to fall upon the innocent 
among their countrymen. Though bombs cannot be manufactured in public, 
and plans for blowing up Governors, Viceroys and other high officials cannot F 
be discussed in open assemblies, there are young men who are not ashamed of pit 
their revolutionary schemes, and who appear almost anxious that the public i 
should know of their ghastly creed........ .. The young men whose confessions 
have been recorded by the Magistrates have acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to certain vernacular papers, which were writing at one time about 
the partition of Bengal and the quarrels between Hindus and Muhammadans 
in the eastern part of the province, and have since been descanting on 
swardj and the prosecutions for sedition........... Portions of the confessions 
cannot fail to convince those who have read Bankim Chunder Chatterji’s 
Anandamatha that, while the physical weapons are borrowed from the 
West, the spirit comes from the graves of the Sanyasi rebels whose war- 
cry Bande Mdataram plays such a prominent part in modern Indian politics. 
The cry itself is innocent, and Sir Andrew Fraser once responded to a 
it in the streets by respectfully taking off his hat. But the song expressesa fl 
faith in the possibility of the millions of doughty arms devoted to the service + 
of the motherland driving out foreign rulers. The song was directed against 
Muhammadans by the Sanyasis of old: it must be suggestive of a different 
class of foreigners to the young political Sanyasis of to-day........... The 
political Sanyasis derive their inspiration and their knowledge of the world 
mainly from newspapers, while their science is supplied to them, it seems, 
by their secret colleges which are perhaps called Anandamathas !......... 
As, for the deliberations of the authorities, their outcome can be easily 
predicted. The Arms Act will be amended, and the law will be made stricter ae 
against the importation wnd possession of dangerous chemical products. "aa 
Prevention is the only effectual remedy against a use of bombs and dynamite. eat 
Punishment will only increase the attractions of martyrdom. The. criminal 


law has to be enforced, but it does not effectively subdue that frame nt — 
OR eco tng Sie ee aa 
mind from which political crimes proceed.” | aes: 
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Andian, who is not abso eer. setshed with 1 the 
Sxisting state of things and is not ready to fight on its 
is mo! rally ‘at ‘one with the men who did to death the 
: x it Mu Té our contemporary: be right, ,if 
Xi ndian. out of the ranks of the territorial 
ammadans, ho, does not secretly or openly cherish 
ie ee worn British rule, impartial on-lookers will ask 
be. a Roiathar due to the perverse ingratitude of the Indians and 

be something intrinsically wrong with a system of adminis- 

mn whi 1anaged to evoke such a solidarity of dislike among 
pers a me ii fecing in caste, creed and language. The educated classes, more than 
territorial magnates and Muhammadans as such, have the greatest reason 

to suppor! Erte rule. Toa certain extent, they depend for their very exist- 
ence as a class on that rule. They, and not the landlords and Muhammadans, 

¥ feel the: first and most severe effects of the weakening of that rule.......... 
“There i is not the least disposition in any responsible quarter to treat the 

Muzéffarpur outrages and the discoveries to which they have led as any- 

thing more than an exhibition of criminal instincts on the part of half- 
| educated men acting under the delusive impulse of a false and foolish 
propagandism. No mercy will be shown to such men nor ought any to be 

shown to them, but the folly of associating their madness with the prosecution 
of legitimate political agitation by honourable men is not to be thought of 
in connection with any one who is now responsible in a primary or secondary 
degree for the government of this country and of most of its different 
provinces. On the contrary, at no time has there been a greater desire to 
trust educated Indians and to meet their views as far as possible. It is 
unfortunate that the ways of officialdom are always dilatory. We have good 
reason to complain of the slow-footed progress that the proposed reforms are 
ee | making, notwithstanding the intentions of Government. We do hope that 
ee _.,Government will hasten less slowly. The diabolical deed at Muzaffarpur has 
Se produced a deep revulsion in the Indian ,mind—always regardful of the 
sanctity of life—against the cult of politicalterrorism. Men who were disposed 
- to view with alazy and rather good-natured indifference the fatuous outpourings 
of political fanaticism have been roused to an attitude of active antagonism 
aati against any further encroachment on the part of hare-brained demagoguism. 
cs | If Government do not give way, as we are sure they will not, to the hysterical 
and rather pusillanimous shrieking of the less educated section of the Anglo- 
Indian press, if they preserve their equanimity and, while dealing punish- 
ment with a firm hand to the guilty, do not allow themselves to be 
intimidated into distrust and suspicion of the educated classes asa whole, and 
if they persevere in the course of. reforms they have chalked out with such 
changes as the criticisms passed on it and their own broad judgment dictate, 
we shall see this phantom of political nihilism disappear like mist before the 
sun in the next six months. The educated Indian public, on its part, should 
exhibit patience. It is, in a sense, on its trial, and if it faces the situation 
with courage and confidence, it will serve the country and the future genera- 
tions well and faithfully.” (The Subodh Patrika writes :—‘‘ The bomb outrage 
ae at Muzaffarpur to which one innocent syce and two European ladies fell 
—  ~—-:~——SC:sé§Wictims is another indication of the undesirable way into which Bengalees 
> are training themselves. The law will have its course and the perpetrators 
oe of the crime will get their meed. But this disgraceful incident must not 
— _____ blind the rulers to the fact that disaffection is spreading in the country to 
an alarming degree. After the frenzy which has taken hold of every Anglo- 
Indian is over, we trust, Government will do its utmost to find out the 
ses of the disaffection which is more or less of its own. creation and will 
x remove them. Something must be done to make such outrages 


possible and the only statesman-like way to do it is to remove the causes 
cad to them.”} : 
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Phen. 13), 18th. May 
Praja Bandhu cdl 
May, Eng. cols. 


New Spirit, we can only say, let India sleep rather 
than have such an unnatural awakening.<....... We do not want that 
our country should adopt the despicable methods of the West in securing her 
regeneration. Bombshellsin India!’ What a strange pass we have come to! 
Land of Gautama Budha, Land of Bharat and Rama, Land of the Lotus-eaters ! 
If she at all wants to progress, her progress lies on the path of bloodless revo- 
lution and gradual and peaceful evolution.......... We donot want to drive 
the Feringhee back into the sea. We do not demand the disbandment of 
the Indian army or the immediate recall of Lord Kitchener. We do not 
demand universal suffrage. What we do demand is that our rulers should 
introduce reforms as steps towards giving us that self- government which is 
now the aspiration of a people educated for three generations in the political 
ideas of the West. Murder and carnage form no partof our programme. Our 
charter is constitutional agitation and those who do not believe in this charter 
cannot be ranked as sober and patriotic Indians. We are sorry to say that q 
some of our countrymen are crying for the moon. These ‘impatient * 
idealists’ have been carried off their feet by fiery enthusiasm. And this fiery q 
- enthusiasm—uncontrolled by sound judgment—has resulted in ghastly trage- Mn 
dies like those of Bengal. We think that the time has come when all good i 
and true men ought to disassociate themselves from these mischievous men. q 
Some vernacular journals of Bengal have done much mischief by breeding a it 
spirit of race hatred and by inciting to lawlessness and crime. Nobody“can 4 


sympathise with such despicable methods of the venacular rags of Bengal. 4 
The duty before the sober and patriotic Indians is clear and obvious. They | ao 
should condemn, in the strongest terms possible, this anarchism.......... We a 
should co-operate with Government as far as possible in putting down 4 


with the full strength of the law all writings and platform oratory which lead to 
murder and riot.......... If the party of constitutional reform is to have any 
chance of success, it should condemn the methods of the political maniacs. 
A word to our rulers. We have no hesitation in saying that timely i 
concessions alone can arrest the progress of the discontent, which is at eI 
present confined to Bengal but may in time spread through the entire land.”’ 
[The Praja Bandhu writes :—“ All men having the least iota of common-sense 4 
and political sobriety will concur in condemning with one voice the ghastly 4 
crime that has been perpetrated and will view.with horror the depths to 
which thoughtless men have descended. No one having the least imagina- 
tion can contemplate without deep distress and alarm the advent of nihilism 
and anarchism into this blessed land of ours. If anarchism and dynamite 
bombs are to be the arbiters of our future destiny, that destiny will be very 
dark indeed. Whatever may be said against some of the sentences passed 
by Mr. Kingsford, no one will refuse to him the credit of honestly discharging 
his duty in the midst of growing lawlessness........... Who will be safe under 
this new reign of terror? Willthe rich be safe? Will honest dissentient 
minorities be safe? Will Government be possible if nihilists and anarchists 
are to rule the roast? Finally we ask those who have been vehemently 
preaching seditious doctrines in the Deccan and elsewhere, whether they 
realize the immense mischief they are doing to the cause of India’s progress 
by holding out to the youth of the country impossible ideals, and recommending 
to them methods of rowdyism and hooliganism, which are little distinguishable 
from nihilism and anarchism.......... We trust that all men, whose word 
is worth anything, will emphatically condemn the very thought ‘of using any 
but constitutional and legal methods in the task of achieving national ee 
advancement. ‘The talltalk about national harmony and unity, which has 1 a 
been so freely indulged in ot late, is the last and dying effort of those who BS 
have been cut off from all participation in the work of national regeneration. i 
The trick has been seen through, and no one, who has the least regard for - 2 ere 
national safety, national peace, national honour, national interests and eo 
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‘ a8 < + ‘section of the vernacular press 
: _is, it is said, more stringent 

here. can be no doubt that seme 

cular journals are Gonducted by men 

.the responsible task they undertake and are 

“aVe consequences of what they write or of the 

Ti es upon them in exercising what: is undoubtedly 

under the British Government. It would bea 

ism to deny the existence of such papers, dr be 

scre edit they bring upon the Indian press as a whole. 

nate denunciation of.the British Government and of 

ir . me of administration or of the British do the slightest 

rood «to. - the cause of Indian reform or reflect any credit upon the 

¢ or enhance its prestige and influence in any way?.......... The 

sts of the Indian press and its reputation demand an emphatic disap- 

= of wild and suicidal writings in a section of the vernacular press. 

a ortunately the number of such prints is small and most of them are obscure. 
. -~—s«,-s But it ig. their writings that are placed before the higher officials in India and 
oe - Mr. Morley with a view to poison their minds and to discredit the Indian 
papers asawhole. If the Government undertake any press legislation, it will 

never affect the Anglo-Indian papers. ‘These are absolutely safe on account of 

the very position they occupy in relation to Government and their measures, 

and the latter have not hitherto shown any impartial desire to enforce the law 

against them even when their writings were of an objectionable character. 

- But the position of the Indian press is far otherwise, and it is the Indian press 

that is most likely to suffer, if the Government are going in for a stringent 

press legislation. In our judgment such legislation would be a huge blunder. 

The present law of sedition is sufficiently drastic and elastic, and it would be 

unwise to gag or to set up the back of the entire Indian press by any 

legislation specially directed against it. At the same time we think the time 

has come when reticence on the part of more responsible and respectable 

me ~. Indian papers regarding unlicensed writings and speeches would be an equal 
ae blunder. There is no genuine patriotism in ignoring or disregarding grievous 
- --- _*‘ . faults or inexcusable delinquencies.......... Weare sorry that any anarchist 
: deeds should have disfigured the history of British rule in this country and 
we should be equally sorry if the progress of Indian journalism were arrested 

by any retrograde legislation and its influence impaired and its reputation 

sullied by unpardonable indiscretions or unjustifiable writings.” [Elsewhere the 
ee paper writes :—* Reuter has thought it important to wire from London what 
>. - every Indian confidently expected that the authorities in India and at Home 
aa -are giving their close attention to the recent development of violence in Bengal. 


But the further announcement is not a little significant. The authorities, 
ae we are told, are neither alarmed nor surprised, since they had foreseen 
ea _ such developments of violence as an outcome of the tone and 


‘attitude assumed by certain agitators............. What is really grati- 
fying to learn is thatthe anarchist conspiracy in Bengal will in no way be 
_ allowed, to affect the position of the Imperial Government in reference 
6 constitutional reforms nor to deter them from considering the 
8 "introduction of Advisory and the enlargement of Legislative Councils.......... 
eee. ‘hat. is the only statesmanlike course they ought to adopt regardless of 

Bs aes ie emporary outbursts of political insanity........... Public opinion in this 
_, country has expressed itself in no equivocal language regarding the revolting 
_, outrag e at Muzaffarpur, and the Government will find that the views and sym- 
Weir si C) $ of the Indian people as a whole will continue to be entirely on 
, their si le, provided they do nothing to produce a feeling of revulsion or 
Andit eren 3@ by : inexcusable praia or BY the adoption of vindictive measures 
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ORGS, TR ‘In. spite. rok the assurances flashed by Reuter that ‘ Soe tecent 
by outburst of al in India will not affect the 
| vaea teased - (29), position of the Imperial Government in reference to 
x3 May, Eng. cols. the constitutional reforms, nor deter them from con- 

sidering the merits of the introduction of Advisory 
Connails and the enlargement of the legislative,’ few can doubt that the 
Calcutta revelations will put back the hands of the clock of progress in the 
country. The conspiracy now unearthed has not been less foul in its purpose, 
nor less terrible in its scope, nor less heinous in its atrocious criminality 
than the Mutiny ; and the fact that the contemplated revolution has not been 
allowed to take place cannot minimise the offence, nor permit us to believe 
that the British Lion would not think of punishing it. If another foul 
tragedy, like the Mutiny, has not been perpetrated, there have been at least 
the preparations for it. If it is only in Bengal that it has been detected, there 
is no saying that similar foul play has not been attempted elsewhere. [If it is 
only the Bengalis who have been caught, we cannot be certain that they have 
not had the sympathy of others. What has happened is quite sufficient to 
justify England in holding back her hand of bounty, and to consider whether 
-kindness and generosity are not altogether thrown away upon the Indians, 
whether the policy of distrust, which the domiciled Englishman recommends 
for adoption, is not after all the wisest to maintain towards them.” 


9. “Itis only necessary to look back a very few years to see that there 
has been a very large increase in open lawlessness 
in India of late. Looking at the position of Britain 
, Fle Telegraph (2), and India, and noting the many concessions which 
May; *Rdst Goftar h b q © 7 on? : 
(35), 17th May, Eng. cols. ave been made recently, and the further ones which 
7 we hoped were about to be made, the present posi- 
tion of the ruling powers seems to be a very 
strained one. At the present moment the inhabitants of this country are 
allowed a freedom of speech and writing which no foreign power would tolerate 
in a dependency obtained, in the first instance, by the sword. Indeed, the Gov- 
ernment of Russia and Germany hedge their own people with restrictions which 
would be looked upon as gross tyranny were they transferred to India. Apart 
from the question of liberty of speech, the greatest tenderness has been shown 
in dealing with the customs and superstitions of the people, which are not 
only strange and hateful to western minds, but actually prejudicial to good gov- 
ernment.......... Not the Imperial Government only, but all the local Admi- 
nistrations and public servants are desirous of serving the interests of the people 
committed totheircharge. Withthisendin view there has been of recent years 
a general slackening of the reins, a keener desire to be charitable, a greater 
tendency to avoidfault-finding. It might have been expected that, side by side 
with this open benevolence, there would erow up a corresponding feeling of 
admiration for Government and of esteem for them. Possibly the very reverse 
is the case, judging by the way in which the’acts of Government have been 
misrepresented and misapprehended. ‘This misapprehension does not find 
expression merely in speech and in print, but also in assaults upon, and 
murders of, officials and Europeans. During the past decade such cases have 
been increasing in Bengal. It is not only that the officers of Government are 
looked upon With less respect than they used to be, but the Police, and the law 
courts, and the whole machinery of the administration of justice have come to 
be regarded by law-breakers with contempt. No one will deny that this 
growing contempt for Government is fraught with grave danger aud the 
question arises as to what steps should be taken to eradicate it. It is almost 
impossible now to arrest the progress of the evil. It seems at first strange that 
this lawlessness in India came into being at the same time that Government were 
determining to govern with less rigour and show a larger measure of sympathy 


for the people.......... So far, the educated community, when they have not 
joined in, have stood aloof, and generally have taken no steps to express disap- — 
proval of ‘the riots, outrages and murders which have ‘become 80 fatal and 00 4s 
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they are,” [The 
political associations and 
: hand to Gove: measures of liberty and 
; a tie ommenta: tb. “their sentiments of ‘vale 
“all Ind ie bentulsed with horror at the terrible te. 
een made, leaders who plume themselves on their 
tice, h heve not raiséd one little finger to organize protest 
- Inéetings a na nst the eo hiaw van dangerous phase which politics have entered upon 
in the hi / ds 0 be leaders. They expect Government to protect them 
resses and Conferences against personal violence from their Extremist 
3, and yet lack the courage of their convictions to meet a common 
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the “10. “The Sin iSimshed publishes the translation of a letter headed 
“ Anarchy in Bengal’, contributed to the Pioneer 
~ Jém-e-Tamehed (29), (18th May) by Syed Sardar Ali Khan of Bombay, of 
15th ‘May. which the following is the concluding portion :—In 
conclusion, let me appeal once more, through your 
widely circulated paper, to my countrymen generally. He who loves the 
Motherland must stand by Government and bring the culprits to justice. 
Whatever may be the defects of the administration, the intentions of the 
authorities being thoroughly honest throughout (a fact which is admitted by 
ht: the worst enemies of Government), do they justify the shedding of the blood 
a of the greatest benefactors of the country? Itis said that Indians never 
ee perceive eae so readily as that which tends to promote their self- 
interest. Why dao they then want to overthrow a Power that has conferred 
innumerable boons upon, and done an incalculable amount of good to, their 
country ? Is there any other Power on earth, I ask, that would do half as 
much as the British have done for India? It is clearly in our interests to 
help to maintain ‘the permanence and strength of British rule in India. Has 
any country profited by bloodshed, that India will ? 


ax 441. The outrage at Muzaffarpur is really. the work of senseless persons. 
a ae | The peaceful methods to be employed for bringing 
es an ‘about the amelioration of India have not yet been 
aS er Po ladr tle re taf Bic so exhausted as to necessitate a resort to 3 such wild 
ae itay. : Kor va Times (73). and dangerous measures. When persons like Messrs. 
_. -. Oth sa - Jain (175), Keir-Hardie, Hyndman and Nevinson are fighting 


a 10th May; Gajardt (67), our battles, when even the Prince of Wales has 
Se llth May; Naosdri Pra- made us promises instinct with noble feelings, when 
kdsh (82), 10th May; we see that Government have frequently been com-_ 


Ba = Political Bhomiyo (83), ] . f 
_ ian: May: Gujardé: pelled to yield in the long run to the united voice o 


- Punch (27), 10th May. the people, and have had to acknowledge its power, 
oo. no reasonable man can consider. such disturbances 
Me as justifiable. Ata time when the power of Gov- 
Re ernment officials i is thus step by step yielding to the popular voice the perpetra- 
‘tors of such crimes will without doubt be regarded by the public, not as their 
an friends, but as mischievous scoundrels. At the same time, we would call 
--—-—s Upon Government to make exhaustive inquiries into the root-cause of this 
~~ atrocious deed. We believe that as the result of such i inquiries they will have 

> to acknowledge that such atrocious deeds owe their origin exclusively to the 


retrograde and repressive policy of officials of the type of Lord Curzon. 
[The - ’ Gujardti writes :—Exasperated by the high-handed policy pursued 
ees DY. the authorities, a small anarchist band has sprung up in Bengal, which 
ae | | prepared even to court death in its attempts to secure what it considers to 

Be. Be the Tegeneration of the country. When people entertain such theories, and 
- are can = €d away so far as to put them into practice, even there must be 
something rotten atthe coreof the administration ; and as long as that is not 
— oured, © Cotoneand of security. will dp any good. Government should not, there- 
_ ore, tose their balance of mind. They should take a lesson from the appearance of 
| in the countyy,. and should, by a clever stroke of 
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ing discontent, which they declare is primarily responsible for the ou 
The Political Bhomiyo, on the other hand, ascribes the outrage to the oa 
influence of seditious writings and speeches. The Gujardti Punch writes :— 
It is advanced by some that it is the writings,in the press that have been the 
cause of this outrage; but then the press itself has been roused by the 
partition of Bengal. We are not at all in favour of such atrocious outrages, 
but we must point out that the only way. to restore peace and order in 
Bengal is to modify the Partition scheme. | 


12. We never imagined that the high-handedness of the white bureau- 
cracy in this country would so soon drive some of the 
youthful patriots of Bengal to such acts of violence 

Kesart (123), 12th May; as they have recently committed. Their statements 
LA ei oa, pers rp before the Police bear witness to the fact that 
Mumukshu | (133) lath, these men were not at all inspired by self-interest 
May ; Hindu Paach (116), in what they did, but it was out of sheer 
13th May. exasperation at the autocratic doings of the bureau- 

cracy that they have chosen this path. It is further 

evident that the same circumstances that have 
given birth to thé anarchist cult in Russia have come into existence in this 
country, and are producing the same result. The British Government is, it is 
true, a mighty one, but all autocrats must bear in mind that there is after all 
a limit to human forbearance. All constitutional agitation for undoing the 
partition of Bengal having miserably failed, nothing gould be more natural 
than that a few of the ardent spirits in Bengal should have lost their heads and 
resorted to excesses. It is true that long foreign domination has mostly quenched 
the spirit of the people, but it has not become altogether extinct. Knowledge 
of history and the rise of Japan has kindled in their minds a strong desire for 
swardjya, and if there is no gradual fruition of that desire, some of them at all 
events will not hesitate to commit deeds of violence in a fit of exasperation and 
despair. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has warned Government of this from 
his seat in Council, and we, too, along with other newspapers have frankly 
told them that if they resorted to Russian methods of repression, Indians, 
too, shall have to imitate the Russian revolutionaries in their defence. To 
exercise every sort of oppression on the subjects, and at the same time to expect 
them to bear everything with meekness is to exhibit an utter ignorance of ordi- 
nary human nature. Such ignorance has been disclosed by the Anglo-Indian_ 
Press which, conveniently overlooking the fact that the present undesirable 
situation is the outcome of the unrestricted exercise of autocratic power by 
the white bureaucrats, has been indulging in all sorts of wild vapourings. Our 
rulers seem to desire that the indignation felt for their measures should 
never overstep certain prescribed bounds. The Muzaffarpur outrage will 
teach a lesson to Government on the vanity of this desire. Government can, 
of course, suppress such outrages with a high-hand, but that will not effect a 
radical cure of the disease. So long as its germs remain in the body politic, 
it will break out at some place or other. The remedies, therefore, must be 


prescribed with due foresight. The fact must be recognised by Govern- . 


ment that these excesses on the part of an inconsiderate few are due to the 

refusal of Government to give due consideration to the suggestions for reform 
- in the administration -which the people have begun to dislike. They must, 
therefore, with true statesmanship, try to avoid bringing matters to a crisis. 
We, on our part, do not think that our duty ends with condemning the 


Muzaffarpur outrage. We regret the occurrence, but we are of opinion that © 


so long as the causes which gave rise to it are allowed to remain, it will be 
impossible to prevent its repetition. It lies entirely in the hands of Govern- 
ment to prevent the growth of nihilism in India. Reform in the administra- 
tion is the only way to kill this new Upas tree, and if the powers that be are 
not disposed to resort to that remedy, nothing can be more unfortunate, 
If the authorities fail to read the signs of the times, what can we do? 
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coercive méasures for the prevention of such outrages, 

t Irish : F ihiows how such measures’ prove ineffectual in the end. 
‘The Vihdri writes :—The bomb outrage proves that Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s 
Oeieehie about the formation of secret societies as a result of the repressive 
Meee olicy } of Government has proved to be too true. It is now plain that the class of 
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gis ar chists prepared to act unlawfully accérding to English law has come into 


x18 ance, and the responsibility of its birth lies entirely with Government 
88 it was the futility of constitutional agitation in the matter of Bengal parti- 
tion. that has apparently driven some thoughtless Bengalis to resort to these 
bloody means. It is only by acceding to the popular demand for swardjya that 
the present discontent can be got ridof. The Bhdla gives expression to similar 
sentiments as the above and adds :—lIf, on the other hand, the English persist 
in maintaining a permanent sway over India simply for the sake of imperialism, 
then this cupidity of our rulers will only give rise to further discontert in the 
minds of the people which shall every now and then make its existence felt by 
means of bomb outrages. The Mumukshu writes:—All must regret the death 
of the two innocent European ladies, but it is surely a divine dispensation 
that the Bengali race which has long ‘been looked upon as most pusillanimous 

should have produced a score of youths ready to sacrifice their lives for the 
sake of their country, and Chapekar-like to undergo any punishment with 
dauntléss courage and cheerfulness. Government will, of course, sentence them 
heavily with a .view to impress the people, but ‘all who think of their 
extraordinary courage, their out-spokenness and their noble and pure motives 
cannot. but feel admiration for them, and even those who condemn them for 
their thoughtless actions cannot but praise their disinterestedness... Their 
aim might be mistaken, but their motivé was pure. Will any one ever be 
able to court death without pure ‘motives? Their doings do come under 
the purview of the Penal Code, but all must acknowledge that the offence 
had not a shadow of self-interest at its root. The Hindu Panch observes :— 
The English officials will henceforth feel the insecurity of their lives in India, 
and we may well imagine them informing Parliament that they are no longer 
prepared to place their lives at the mercy of the unseen foe.| 


18. Why did Government reward so hastily the Police officers who ar- - 
ig __- rested the accused implicated in the bomb outrages ? 
« Kdl (120), 15th May. The alleged offenders have yet to be arraigned and con- 

victed before proper tribunals. Mere confessions which 

are often made to escape Police torture do not constitute conclusive evidence 
against the accused. Whatcan then be the secret motive of this precipitate waste 
of publicfunds ? Again, why are the Kuropean officers excluded and only natives 
rewarded? Is it not perhaps with a view to encouraging treachery in regard to 
the unravelling of the still hidden details of the conspiracy ? In other countries 
_ treachery is punished, but in Indiaitis rewarded! The particular form of Gov- 
- ernment existing in India is perhaps responsible for this difference. Government 
should be careful how far to trust the meetings that are being held at various 
places to express indignation at the bomb outrage. We do not think the 
public at large is much on the side of Government as only four such meet- 
nge shave been held during the last fortnight. These public meetings are 
t wor D a. straw if they are engineered by Government officials. Even the 
luz iarpur Meeting was held ten days after the outrage under the presi- 


: oe pain the Maharaja of Durbhanga. These Maharajas being mere puppets 


ae n the hands Rg (sascha the intportance of the meeting in the eyes of the 
~.. people may be easily ga gong uged.. The Poona and Behar Muhammadans have 
- ~~ also e: ressed their in en at the outrage. Put the Muhammadans are 
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cerity, but by their political value as siey make it appear » that the sy path ies 
of the people are on the side of Government. On the occasion of | Poona 
murders such a meeting had to be got up onaccount of the pressure from the 


Collector. Something of the same kind mist have taken place in Bengal. But 


how long is the public of the British Empire going to be propped 1 up by the inse- 
cure support of such bogus public sympathy? Public opinion has changed 
a good deal of late. From humble petitions it has reached the stage of 
bombs. It is plain from. the depositions of Subramanya Siva and the persons 
who committed the bomb outrages that people have utterly ceased to be afraid 
of Government. Such depositions bring the Government into contempt. We 
entreat the authorities not to enrage the people but to regulate their action 
in accordance with popular opinion. People desire to get their rights. If 
these cannot be had by straightforward means, they are prepared to secure 
them by crooked devices. If the English do not conciliate the people by 
eranting them swardjya, there will soon be a trial of strength. People are 
prepared to do anything for the sake of swardjya and they no longer 
sing the glories of British rule. ‘They have no dread of British 
power. Only it is a question of sheer brute force. Bomb-throwing in 
India is different from bomb-throwing in Russia. Many of the Russians 
side with their Government as against the bomb-throwers, but it is 
doubtful whether such sympathisers will be found in India. If even under such 
circumstances Russia got the Duma, a fortiori India is bound to get swardzya. 

It is quite unjustifiable to call the bomb-throwers in India anarchists. They do 
not desire that India should have no Government whatsoever. They do not 
advocate misrule. They merely want swardjya. Setting aside the question 
whether bomb-throwing is justifiable or not, Indians are not trying tu promote 
disorder, but to obtain swardjya. Where were those, who now advocate stern 
repression, when various causes were silently working to produce the situation 
now witnessed in India? Why did they not come forward and advise the 


Government in time that they would have to pay the penalty for their bad 


deeds ? Now there is only one way to secure the safety of Kuropeans and 
that is to accede to the demands of the people. 


14. .Mr. Joshi, the president of the Dhulia Provincial Conference, uttered 

a warning at Dhulia that there is unrest in India, 

Swardjya (156), 9th and that if once the yeople began to take the law into 
May. their own hands, the consequences would be fatal. 
The recent bomb outrages give the same warning. 

There is a limit to the endurance of every creature, however humble and 
innocent it might be. If the oppression practised upon it exceeds certain 
bounds, it will try to retaliate, whether it succeeds or not. Gentle Indians 
are disgusted and enraged by the arrogant and lawless behaviour of the 
officials. Open injustice and tyranny and the wicked intention of wiping 
away the Indian nation from the face of the earth have naturally led them 


to lose all faith in the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. It is no wonder that the 


youths of Bengal should have become furious and resolved to make the 
officials taste the fruits of their deeds. ‘The regrettable bomb outrage is one 
of the terrible consequences of the present political situation. The anarchist 
tendency would not have taken root in India but for important causes. We 
do not, at the same time, see how the entire Nationalist party can be held 
responsible for the attempts of some headstrong youths to wreak vengeance 
against a hated officer. 


15. ‘“ We wish Mr. Dutt had thought better before he gave currency tothe 
Condemnation of Mr. .S¢2timents which he is reported to have express- 
R. C. Dutt’s views jn con. *€d in connection with the recent bomb outrage. 
nection with the Muzaffar- Such language ‘may be deemed permissible in other 
pur bomb outrage. countries—in Ireland, for instance, but not here in 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), India, where the. people enjoy political privileges 
14th May, Eng. cols. not so much by their own right as by the sufferance. 
| , of their rulers. To try to play a game of 
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} dictate t n at the point rok the tay ‘for 
au aa statement — ssh 8 “as absurd as the idea of 
‘In ndiar gtd 16 Sw. wo "Synether they choose to admit 

jane ; ppt ~~ emain beggars—for political rights; and it is 

ficé to his coun en, for ant an in the position of Mr. Dutt, 

use lan tic ch may ‘fake them forget that they are beggars, and .as 

such Cal - es hoosers.......... It is a pity that so sane a publicist as Mr. 
Dutt nas fi Ta nile to re 9 the position of his countrymen—that they cannot 
indulge: in tall ot the kind employed by the Irish patriots, nor seek 
‘supre! macy through bloodshed and carnage, as they do in Russia and 


a 


: oS ‘s 16. “The Hindu Punch sublishes two sets of contributed verses as 
a, aa embodying the views of the Moderates and the 


tivecreeds Hxtremists respectively, of which the following is the 


inet 
a mm She purport :—‘ We, the Moderates, should always kneel 


ae Hindu Punch (116), % the feet of King Edward, and never praise our 
~*~. 18th May. v = past kings. We should lead the lives of cowards, and 


a prostrate ourselves before the English King. The 
—- ~—. += valiant whites are terrified by the weapon of boycott; their goods “should, 
Bee es therefore, be patronised joyfully. How many of our countrymen would 


have perished if the whites had not come here as traders? We 
humbly bow to Mr. Morley and Lord Minto; they are our sole arbiters. 
It was our good fortune that we got white men for our rulers. They are very 
kind, just, and enlightened, and the like of them are nowhere to be found. 
We supplicate merely one favour of our rulers; kindly grant swardjya to the 
Aryans. We shall never become self-reliant. We shall always be satisfied 


Bea with what théy may give us. ‘I, an Extremist, bow to the land of Aryans 
ee which produced heroes like Shivaji, and which is the home of plenty, &. I 
= +~—-—(.__ bow to the land of the Aryans, which gave (ws) independence through Shivaji 
ea at atime when aliens were slaughtering Brahmins and kine. O brethren, 
Rie, never become the slaves of foreigners; do not praise the bad qualities of those 
Bee who reduced us to slavery by sweet talk. Let us make a bow to the land 
a of the Aryans. Worship your mother (land) and exert yourselves for your 
a da advancement. Alas! youcannot get food and clothing. Take up, therefore, 
Beek. _ the weapon of boycott, and do not-any longer supplicate the foreigner. Bow 
2 affectionately to the land of the Aryans.’ 
a 17. “All this time we were under the comfortable belief that we were 


living in’ the highly iadvanced and enlightened 

‘Comments onanalleged twentieth century. But a recent incident has 
ee a barbarous order of the shattered that fond belief of ours, and we are 
foe ome pau reminded, in part at least, of the dark ages.......... 
— —_ ._Indu Prakdsh (48),19th The story goes that the people of Nowshera in the 
‘ May, Eng. sols. north, like the ordinary run of the people in India, 

ie do not satisfy the dainty notions of cleanliness of 
p<. the: European Cantonment Magistrate of Nowshera. A Magisterial order was, 
> ~~ some time ago, issued by him with beat of drum to the effect that if 
—-  ~—_ any resident of the place did not remove dirt from near his house or did not 
>. otherwise observe cleanliness and rules of sanitation, he would be punished 
"> ___ by being made to sit on a donkey’ with his face turned to the tail of the 

©" animal and led through the town in procession. Bravo! Mr. Magistrate....... 

pa QR 2 can understand and appreciate the Magistrate’s extreme solicitude for 
eg re ou blic health, but surely one cannot congratulate him upon this manner 
of showing h a xeon anxiety for the public safety. Was the Magistrate in 
sing? To say the least se it, he must be labouring under the 
8 impre os 3 sio1 . aes he was eneee: in the India of the Nabobs and not 
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en. seems to have given rise ~ pe 
which we find much justification especially 
of the fact that i used had after 
mime ord Police“ in every possible way to trace 
the stolen property. A heavy punishment is no 
1 Ag 8 Vartamdn (36), doubt necessary to inspire awe among the would-be 
7 Se offenders, but such punishment loses its force if it has 
a tendency to direct public sympathy towards them.......... Instances of severe 
sentences are not unfortunately rare in our Magisterial Courts. For example, 
a young Parsi boy was ordered some time back to be given sixteen stripes 
for the offence of committing nuisance on a publie road! We think it will be 
to public interest if the higher judicial authorities examine such cases 
where justice seems to fall with a heavy hand and to see that Magistrates do 
not err on the side of severity and harshness. The case of the Borah thief 
deserves consideration, and it will be but doing justice to the man if a reduc- 
tion is made in the heavy punishment which surprised even the Police.” 


tences inflicted in certain 
cases recently tried in the 
Presidency Magistrates’ 
‘Courts, Bombay. 


*19. Forsome time past, we have been receiving anonymous threatening 
letters. The last letter received by us is so filthy 
and breathes such a spirit of hostility against 
Government that we do not think it seemly even 
to allude to it. It is stated therein that unless 
we stop writing in favour of Government we shall be 
shot down. Of course, such rubbish is invariably 
consigned by us to the waste-paperbasket. Our readers, however, must be 
well aware that we never fail to criticise severely Government measures 
when it seems to us necessary to do so. The fact of our not having written in 
justification of the conduct of the anarchists of Bengal seems to be our princi- 
pal offence in the eyes of the coward who has thus threatened us. 


20. Under the heading ‘Another raid on the Hind Swardjya’ the 
paper writes :—Our readers and the public . generally 
are well aware that this paper has from the very 
beginning been an eye-sore to the authorities. 


Alleged threatening let- 
ters addressed to the edi- 
tor of the Sdnj Vartamdn. 

Sdny Vartamdan (86), 
16th May. 


Comments on the pro- 
ceedings against the late 
editor of the H ind Swara- 


jy. Various devices are being resorted to in order 
Hind Swardjya (70), to repress its fearless and enterprising spirit. Two 
16th May. or three weeks ago reliable information had reached 


us that steps were being taken to prosecute the 


late editor, Mr. Mangrolwala. He was determined to face the worst con- 
sequences and did not seem either to care for or to be afraid of the impending 
prosecution. The Hind Swardjya has from the very beginning espoused the 
cause of truth and the motherland. If in discharging this duty it 
has to sacrifice all, it is ever ready to do so. A Hindu never forgets Shri 
Krishna’s word in the Bhagwat Gita that no fate could be better than to die 
in the defence of one’s own religion, but that to live for one moment after 
giving it up is to suffer the worst torments of hell. The Hind Swardjya is 
also Shri Krishna’s devotee and in accordance with the divine advice has 
come forward with a sharp’ pen to discharge its duty. Imprisonment, 
fine or oppression is not likely to turn away a Hindu from the path 
of duty. The Hind Swardjya that has ever been preaching the gospel 
that the sacrifice of one’s life in the cause of the country is a mere trifle is 
not likely to give way in the event of a calamity overtaking ‘it. 
of fulfilling its self-imposed and noble duty, the time for it comes for 
sacrificing life and body, it is quite prepared to offer up everything at 
the feet of the motherland. If sedition is a sin, treachery to the 
country is a greater one. ‘If the first offence is punished by man, the second 
is sure to be punished by ‘the Almighty. The Hind Swardjya has no desire 
to commit either of these sins; it fights only for truth and tries to tear away 
the veil behind which untruth-and sin lie concealed. . The Hind Swardjya 


does not espouse the cause of sedition; nor is it possible for it to. turn” 
[The paper then publishes © 


‘traitor to the country out of fear of State authority. 
_ an account of the arrest of its late editor for sedition. It then goes on to 
apologise to the public for the baigortocy character of its en issue persia 


arrest | 


If, in the act . 


3 Da 


* Le 4 y : tor 
5 o have been 


8 an: = gee for funds on behalf of its tei 
er trial. It points out that though 
lwala pnlisted himself in the 


Bo eareaass Tene rdjya ay, Hind herrea and that now that he is in 
16th Ms fay aia. sie ) " trouble. 1 should come forward to assist him, he 
need E> himself Faint unable to engage counsel for his defence. 


a8 me Bi aAper fins observes that for the present all arrangements for the 
defence > have been made by its present editor; but the financial condition of 


being not- very flourishing, contributions might be sent either to 


Ae ce ae ote ce of the paper, Gitgaum Post Office, or to Mr. Vithaldas Vasanji 
), a | Jerajani- at the China Silk Importing Co., Kalbadevi Road. [Elsewhere 


| a notice over the signature of .Mr. Vasanji Dayalji Ganatra, the 
present editor of the paper, in which an apology is made to the readers for the 
imperfect nature of the present issue of the paper, which is ascribed to the 
attachment by the Police of the matter intended for it and to the unwillingness 
of the Jainodaya Press to undertake its printing. The readers are, however, 
assured that in a week’s time the paper will be issued as regularly as before. | 


22. Mr. Mandlik, editor of the Vihdri, an Extremist organ, was arrested 
on the 15th instant and will be placed before the 
,. Magistrate to-day. Rumours have also reached our 

of the editor of the Viharv. | | Se 
Hind Swardjya (‘0), ears that a similar fate awaits one or two Poona 
16th May. papers and one Bombay paper. God is great. We 
await future developments. ‘T’he true value of a 
thing i is not known unless it is put to the test, and it is impossible to advance 
without going through calamities. Who can say but that behind the cloud of 
misfortunes enveloping the editors of Nationalist newspapers may be lying 
concealed some good in store for the country! Our only prayer to God is that 
even at the sacrifice of our personal interests He may take our motherland 

along the path of progress. Victory to Bharat! 


Comments on the arrest 


23. The Dnydnottejak reproduces from Justice Mr. Hyndman’s article 


Reproduction of anarticle on the subject of the alleged harm done to India 
from Justice by the Dnyda- : 


ttejak. ap 
TUR itioteh (65), 9th by British rule. (Vide paragraph 10 of Weekly 


May, Eng. cols. 
Report No. 19 of 1908.) 


24. The Hind Swardjya publishes the following in its advertisement 

columns :—F rom the next issue will be published in 

Proposed publication of this paper a most interesting and entertaining histo- 

. an historical serial story in — yjcal novel. It will be worth the perusal of every 

= Bade yg of the patriot having the good of India at heart. The title 

Hind Stocrds of the tale is ‘“ River of blood—Black poison in white 
yya (70), , r 

16th May. : milk, or the evil consequences of evil deeds.”” Every 

chapter i is calculated to set the reader’s blood boiling. 

Those desirous of reading the true history of India will not be offered such an 


opportunity again. 


25. “We would earnestly press upon the attention of the local Govern- 
ment the urgency of cancelling the rule requiring all 

| emalaint shout the persons, for whom it is necessary to carry on carpentry 
st r operations within one mile of Government forest, to 
‘cal apply to the authorities for permission. Whatever 
the object of the rule may be, .it is very troublesome. 
It means*much delay—sometimes as much as a fort- 
night, or a month., There have been loud complaints 
in the papers ever-since the rule was first made and 
Government have also been frequentty approached 
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3 damahiencsh mapore Sas: Government hould. i ee to avoid x 
without any seteiial gain to themselves, only cause annoyance to 
people.......- If it be fear of theft from State f reels that is at the bott 

this rule, the Round Guards ought surely tobe able to see to it. ‘Carpentry 
work cannot be carried on silently and they can be on the gui vive when they 


suspect any invasion of the forests in their charge.” a ee 


26. “Mr. Joseph Baptista has taken to heart the reproach cast at him 

and his colleagues, the Municipal Councillors of 

Are heroic measures for Bombay, by Captain Liston. He has come forward 
an extermination of rats with nearly a column full of suggestions as to what to 
easible in Bombay ? dn 66 an | Th re b 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 0 to drive out plague. ese suggestions embrace 
16th May, Eng. cols.. (1) an army of 20,000 men for a month to watch the 
gullies of 2 or 3 houses from 6 p.m. to 7 a.m., (2) an 

army of 5,000 begaris from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. to clear the gullies of food and 
rubbish ; (3) the use of a modified form of the Clayton apparatus to fumigate 4 
house drains, sofar as they are practicable with the SO, gas; (4) the making a 
of rules under the Epidemic Diseases Act to compel every vessel entering, 2 
the harbour to fumigate itself with SO,; (5).use of pesterine or crude 
petroleum to treat every street, gully and compound in Bombay; and (6) 
every other method, good, bad or indifferent known to science as calculated to 
destroy rats and fleas. So‘in a month’s time’ no live rat will be found in 
Bombay. Of course, specific measures are excellent; and we should not be 
understood to be attempting to belittle Mr. Baptista’s efforts to create ideas where 
they do not appear to exist. But it may be frankly said that the merit does not 
so much lie in creating ideas as in creating practical ideas and putting them 
into practice. And the reason why we do not consider the Baptistan scheme 


to be feasible is that it takes no account of popular prejudices and likely 4 
opposition. All Bombay is not made up of the Portuguese, Goanese, Parsis and a 


Muhammadans. There are Hindus who would not permit rat destruction | 
who, if the gullies and streets were cleared of food and rubbish, would provide | a 
these dainties in odd corners of their houses for the rat population to feast 
upon, when driven out of Municipal gullies and the public streets. Where is 
the intelligent appreciation of the requirements of modern sanitation amongst 
our people, that Mr. Baptista and Captain Liston talk of heroic and sweeping 
measures, as if they only need to be tried in order to be successful? Captain 
Liston talked the other day of the co-operation of the whole village population at 
Worli in the destruction of rats. Does Captain Liston think that such a thing 
would be possible everywhere—would the Bhatia.and Bania population in the 
Fort, or the Jains in the native town, have raised so much as a small finger for 
such a wholesale destruction of therodents? No, the fact is the people must 
either be educated or coerced toa good extent before modern sanitary measures 
of so sweeping a character could be tried throughout a whole Indian city or 
province with the hope of uniform success. And neither of these conditions is + 
practicable.” 
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"27. “Captain Liston, a freshman of a few months, for the first time ae 
embraced the occasion of the submission of the Health | 
Kaiser-i-Hind (30),17th Officer’s report for the first quarter to open his lips. ia 
May, Eng. cols. His was what we may call mordant manuscript oS 
eloquence. Itwasthe thunder of the ardent novice a 
who was going at one fell swoop to destroy everything existing and prove the 
magic of his own inventive genius in forging hollow thunders. But alas! 
tested by the iron logic of facts, it appeared to us to be after all most in- 
consequential. This latest medical ‘acquisition’ to the Corporation was no ey 
better or worse than his senior colleagues in the matter of sweeping generalisa- oo 
tions: He jumped from meagre data‘ to broad conclusions. He thought ae 
he had sidvatiagd the Health Department when he had only succeeded in 
proving, most unconsciously of course, his own colossal ignorance of the 
condition of the health of the city and his own oOverweening conceit... 
Members laughed in their sleeves when he described his  Sperations: for 
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but oot in * town in the 
or 10,000, is far from possible and 
] inthe saat with a mixed population 
tions | iy idiosyncrasies. Indeed we are not 
laptain Liston raved and rarited more than he 
ed: t 16 Co a an t rea g better, something more efficacious and 
anen it th 1an wh iat it bad boon Maationly endeavouring to do these ten 
hense sacrifice of public funds. We cannot say he has enhanced: 
tati Kon bs . * & tals breadth, Indeed he has only exposed his profound 
“ans sper ance of ombay and the health administration of the city..:. In short, 
: i “we ¢ 1 now safely say that Captain Liston is the latest individual who 
o. ie Perle to think he-can usher the millennium in Bombay. He = will 
soon find his level. Having said so much, we must not omit to repeat 
ee ee we have iterated and reiterated in these columns that even Dr. Turner. 
elena, disappointment. We cannot say that when weighed in the hygienic 
ce he can be fairly said to have satisfied public expectations and public 
requirements........... Bombay really wants another Dr. Hewlett to purge it of 
its accumulated dirt and insanitation which are now such fruitful sources of 
many a fatal disease.”’ 


28. “ When writing on the same subject about a fortnight before the 
First Sind Provincial Conference, we pointed out 
a ae ae to our Muhammadan brethren the necessity, from 
RAT their own point of view, of their joining hands with 
Pheniz (13), 9th May. their ‘forward’ Hindu neighbours in hastening 
eC the political regeneration of “their mother-country. 
ae We cited the instance of the Ninth Bombay Provincial Conference held at 
a Karachi in 1896 and showed how the perfect unity and harmony. between the 
ee two communities was the most characteristic feature of that Conference. 
a Since then self-seeking and some self-styled Muhammadan ‘leaders ’—or, in 
the words of the venerable Chairman of the Reception Committee, ‘ a few selfish 
men who think it pays them to do so and who ply it as a congenial 
profession '—have misled the uneducated and credulous Moslems into the belief 
ae that their interests clashed with those of other communities inhabiting the 
ie country. ‘These self-styled ‘leaders’ have resorted to this suicidal policy with 
i + _ the sole object of posing before the ignorant bureaucracy as representatives 
ea of their community........... Wehad hoped that the real, modest and unselfish 
ao Muhammadan leaders—amongst whom we had included the Honourable Mr. 
a Sheik Sadak Ali and Mr. Gullamali G. Chagla—would assert themselves in 
=~ .™~ time and bring their flock to the path of unity, wherein alone lies the salva- 
ae tion of the Muhammadan community. What was our despair and pity for our 
Muhammadan brethren when one of these amiable gentlemen is reported by a 
contemporary to have actually gone into hysterics on seeing some Sukkur 
eo _ Muhammadans joining hands with Hindus in the Conference work and to have 
"=. ~~ hastened to Sukkur to beseech them to follow his own suicidal attitude? This 
ae attitude of wilful antagonism to political progress is all the more inexplicable 
when we consider that not only were all the Muhammadan leaders of Sind 
ee invited to join in the Conference, but had been given an assurance 
that no subject would be brought before the Conference which would militate 
peg the interests, real or fancied, of their community. We may here note 
wdonable pride that the Hindus were perfectly true to their word in this. 
Beek t In fact, they were so anxious to emphasise this attitude and preclude 
ee the possibility of any misunderstanding on this score that they actually 
>  . refused, in the absence of Muhammadans, to consider any questions relating to 
- the . Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and the Sind Encumbered Estates Act. 
| oath poss of the resolutions which they passed at the Conference are un- 
_ questions fot more vital concern to Muhammadans and their vested zamin- 
is than to other communities. At both the Provincial and Social 
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ri rag ys fact it formed the subject of a resolution at 
Conference; while one of the speakers pointed out, when refi 
fact that there were more Muhammadans in the Transvaal ‘hee 8 indus 
and to the happy - relations of the a with the latter, that the 
motto ‘May Hindus and Muhamma work in union, which had 
been given the place of honour above the big and beautiful portrait of the 
King-Emperor, explained the attitude of the Conference in regard to the 
Hindu-Muhammadan problem and that the doors of the Conference were equally 
open to Muhammadans with other communities........... The other fact which 
all desire to emphasise and to which we invite the special attention of the 
Muhammadan community is that our Muhammadan brethren are sadly mis- 
taken in supposing that their aloofness and wilful obstruction to national 
progress can arrest i any the least degree the progress which the -nation— 
composed of all diverse communities except the Muhammadan—is making 
under the providential guidance of the New Spirit. They must bear in mind 
that this divine wave of the New Spirit can brook no opposition and will wash 
away all obstruction before it. It will lift its faithful adherents, sooner than 
some imagine, higher and higher towards New India’s cherished goal and _ will 
leave its “opponents behind in everlasting degradation......... When the 
outlook of the near future of Muhammadans is so hopelessly dark and gloomy, 
we welcome with holy joy the first ray of returning sense.’ 


29. “Six attempted thefts in a single house within two months, and that 
too under the very nose of a Police guard! This is 
Frequency of thefts at what has happened with regard to a shop kept by 
Hyderabad (Sind) and one Jhamatmal on the big road in Wali Mahomed’s 
alleged laxity of the Police ando leading to the burning ghat, the last house- 
in preventing the same. eunnles peer ayers > tha nah of % 
Prabhat (50), 8th May, >teaking having occurred only on the nig t of Wed- 
Eng. cols. nesday last. The Policemen of the neighbourhood 
have cause to drown themselves in the nearest 
pond! We wonder if these matters ever come to the notice of the Town 
Inspector or the Police Superintendent. If they had their eyes and ears 
open, such shameful things could not possibly happen. Will the District 
Magistrate be good enough to look into this particular matter and see if 
it is not some Policemen themselves who commit the offences they are paid 
to prevent ?” 


80. “We cannot for the life of us understand why Sind has been specific- 
ally excluded from the operation of the concession, 

Complaint about the ner 
exclusion of the Sind Which has just been made to the Zamindars in the 
Zamindars from exemp- Presidency proper, of revenue money orders being 
eoP pene Soe Barmen Ss exempted from payment of M. O. commission.......... 
revenue money orders. Is Sind still a step-child of Bombay? We hope 
Prabhat (50), 5th May, we shall soon hear of the concession being extended 


Eng. cols. 
to our woe-begone Zamindars.”’ 


31. “Itis understood that Government have at last sanctioned some 
Complaint about the famine allowance for employés in receipt of Rs. 30 
alleged unsatisfactory OF less per mensem. Those drawing more than 
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character of the orders re 
the payment of grain com- 
pensation allowance to 
Government subordinates 
in. Sind. 

Prabhat (50), 5th May, 
Eng. cols. . 


Rs. 16 will get Rs. 2 extra, and the rest Re. 1 
only! So after many months’ waiting, this is the 
height of generosity to which the ma-bap Sarkar has 
risen. This magnificent allowance has been fixed 
on the assumption that the staple food of clerks and 


munshis drawing Rs- 30 or less is jowart and bari! 
Who does not know that in Sind the pettiest clerk . 


will die rather than live on anything but wheat and rice? Yet our officials 


will not explain matters to Government, or Government will not look into~ 
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little more money goes into the coffers of Government ? The forests are 
»  ~_-_—COBeinig very well exploited, and yet the people can’t get fuel at reasonable rates. 
a _ Are the forests for the people, or the people for the forests.” 
7 | : ' Municipalities. 
33. We learn from areliable authority that Mr. F. C. Harrison has 
already secured a majority in favour of his proposal 
Appeal to His Excel- re the adoption of Standard Time for the purposes 
ae lency Sir George Clarkein »f convening meetings of the Corporation and _ its 
as BU ber the Udoption ot Committees and that he is quite confident of success 
a | Standard Time by the when the proposal is actually brought before the 
fe Ae Bombay Municipality. Corporation. Itis to be deplored that this should 
a Sdnj Vartamdn (36), beso. If the reported preparations of Mr. Harrison 
13th May. are a fact, we think that the anti-Caucus members 
of the Corporation would do well to make their own 
|. preparations and see that this proposal, which is likely to burt the religious 
a 1 susceptibilities of the native population, is not carried. The very fact that 
Paes Mr. Harrison has not dared to make his proposal so wide as to provide for 
the wholesale abolition of Bombay Time shows that he is aware cf the popular 
feeling against Standard Time. We would request Mr. Harrison not to take 
a step whichis calculated to stir up the old animosity between the Caucus and 
the anti-Caucus parties. We also take this opportunity of making an appeal 
on behalf of the people of Bombay to our sympathetic Governor who, we 
Bee: believe, is unacquainted with the detailed history of the famous Caucus 
a imbroglio. Had His‘Excellency been familiar with it, we are sure he would have 
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a prevented Mr. Harrison from bringing his proposal before the Corporation. 
eo We, therefore, request His Excellency, who is ever anxious to acquaint 


himself with the views of the public, to bring pressure to bear on Mr. Harrison 
and cause him to withdraw his proposal and thus obviate a breach in the 
friendly and sympathetic relations which, in marked contrast’to other parts 
ss of India, subsist between the authorities and the Bombay public. We have 
See ae full confidence in the good sense of His Excellency Sir George Clarke and we 
3 firmly believe that if he is acquainted with the true significance of the squabble 
over the Standard Time question be will consider it his first duty to prevent 
an occurrence that would give rise to strained and embittered relations. 


- 34. “ The house fatality in Hornby Road, on Friday afternoon, must have 
: AES ean eT given much food for reflection to a considerable 
Pr. Hienby Road, Botnb cd °) section of the population. Where, indeed, do the 
> Jém-e-Jamshed (29), People of Bombay stand in the matter? Allofa 
11th May, Eng. cols. sudden, one summer afternoon, when there is 

| practically not a whiff of wind, the upper floor of a 
very substantial-looking building topples down. What is going to happen, 
uring the monsoon, in the native town with its numerous jerry buildings? 
Are the unhappy experiences of last year to be gone over again—is catastrophe 
after catastrophe, such as that which occurred in the Dadysett Agiary Lane, 
to be repeated? Can there be no systematic, honest survey of the houses in 
Bombay? It is hard to see how it could be long evaded, if the Corporation 


> —-~—__ indeed care for the lives and well-being of the people whose interests they 
/ ~~. axe sworn to safe-guard.” 
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35.“ “We have heard with regret that a portion of the Khairpur State is 
seething with discontent amongst the rayats. The 

Alleged prevalente of populace there ig not clamouring for rights or parti- 
a og among the cipation in the~government, but are writhtg under 
Gt 7g of the Khairpur the zwlwm of the officials of the Mir, who Tare to 
Sindhi (52), 9th May, ®tange for-rasai and for the Mir’s shooting. Each 
Eng. cols. camp costs 1,500 rupees per two days ; the number of 
| cheras taken to clear the ground and erect khudrasis 
to be counted by hundreds; the milk and the provisions supplied are enormous 
in quantity; and the underlings that have to make arrangements are a 
great terror to the rayat. It is their serious complaint that at their datai 
only sth is left for the owner to receive. The only wonder is how people in 
Khairpur can manage to live. The discontent is so great that Rajes after 
Rajes have repaired to Sukkur to petition the Political Agent. Mr. Martin was 
petitioned twice, Mr. Lawrence once, but to no effect. They were referred to 
their own State, with the result that there is none to hear them........ Webelieve 
that it is the prime duty of the Vazir to see that there is peace and security 
in the State. The present Vazir’s: predecessors were extremely careful of 
the interests of the rayats. We have it on reliable authority that 150 people 
repaired to Sukkur to represent their grievances. If the Political Agent and 
the Vazir both turn a deaf ear to their legitimate troubles, we do not know 
how they can be relieved and by whom.......... The Political Agent, who is 
appointed to guide the State in times of complications, is bound to look into 
their grievances, and suggest redress if they are real. It is the prime duty 

of the Vazir, too, to see that his administration is not a failure.’’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


86. The Kesari publishes brief reports of Shivaji celebrations at the follow- 
bees ing places :—Ursa (Poona), Barsi (Sholapur), Saswad 
Reports of Shivaji cele- (Poona); Belgaum, Ala (Poona), where Muhammadans 
eo at various places. 4.150 joined in the festival, Dapoli (Ratnagiri), Bassein 
Spare (250), Reem ane (Thana), Hubli (Dharwar) Alandi (Poona), Pimpli 
Bhdla (104), 11th May; _ 
Prajé Bandhu (34), 10th (Satara), Matunga, Benares, (here, too, the Muham- 
May. madans joined in the celebration), Tuljapur (Nizam’s 
Dominions), Pali (Bhor State), Panvel (Kolaba), 
Farala (Satara), Sirsi (Kanara), -Dadar, A’vas (Kolaba), Kopargaon 
(Ahmednagar), Amraoti (Berar), Kalyan (Thana) and Rajapur (Ratnagiri). 
At several of these places pledges of abstinence from liquor were taken. [The 
Bhdla writes:—The Shivaji celebration at the Maharashtra Vidyalaya of 
Poona was held under the presidency of Mr. Ramchandra Moreshwar Sane, 
Pleader, Sholapur, who made the following remarks in the course of his speech 
on the occasion :—This is the only educational institution in Maharashtra 
that has consistently refused the contamination of Government aid in any shape 
whatever, and which has been celebrating the festivals of celebrated Indian 
heroes like the great Shivaji. It is our duty to celebrate the exploits of that 
great man, who daringly established a mighty Hindu Empire while the 
Muhammadan dynasties of the Deccan were at the height of their glory, while 
most of the Maratha and Rajput Sardars and nobles were leading a life of 
sycophancy at the Moghul Darbar, while the mighty Aurangzeb kept a watch- 
ful eye over the kingdom, while big men were ready to turn traitors to their 
country’s cause, and while service under the Muhammadan rulers was the 
only goal pursued by the people. The Praja Bandhu publishes the following 
report of a Shivaji celebration meeting held at Ahmedabad on Monday, the 
4th instant :—Mr. Ganesh Gopal Pandit was in the chair. Mr. Swami- 
narayan, the principal ‘speaker at the’ meeting, eulogised the virtues and 
achievements of Shivaji and exhorted the audience to emulate the same. 
He added that it was cowardice on the part of the Indians to entertain 


feelings of gratitude towards those who had deprived them of everything they. 


had. Songs specially composed for the occasion were sung and the proceed- 


ings closed with the speech of the President who exhorted the audience to take 


solemn vows to act up to the various sentiments expressed at the meeting. | 
con 182—8 


es its ; “ask ‘abhor 
ur, and in the interests of peace and | 
| t urges upon Government to adopt early measures 
16 newly imported anarchism from this country as well as to stop 
ation of active sedition. to which the crimes are directly traceable by 
ve means at its disposal.’ The resolution was unanimously passed. 
wab Feroze Khan, Honorary Magistrate, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
ir, after which the meeting dispersed.”’ | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to. Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st May 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Secretary, Special Department, informatidn as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged. are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. A 
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Comments on certain suggestions said to have been made by Mr. aM. ; err 
Mitra for putting restraints on the — . oo ee a 
Comments on the arrest of the late editor of the Hind Swardjya ; 33 a 
Comments on the Press prosecutions in Bombay . . 29 & 30 | EOS 
Exhortation to the Indian Press to-repudiate by their acts the calum- ar 
nies said to be hurled against them by the Anglo-Indian journals. 27 ~ | 
Plague : Success of the Poona -—— Relief Committee’s _ Reretoes a 2 ia 
. ‘ “popularising inoculatioa » . 99 tN 
i ‘ Police : Protest a ——_ the additional tax for“ punitive - _— imposed upon ec 
| the ple of Kaira District . : | id Wee it as aga 
oe Prime Minister of 0 Comments on the hospitable reception accorded a ee 
to the —in England tien Karen 
| Proposed on Congress in Bombay ee eae pee Me a 
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ii 
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ae towards the relatives and friends of the Station Master, 


Ahmedabad : Comments on the behaviour of Mr. R. E. A. Elliot, Assistant 
¢ Collector, —, as a Councillor of the — Municipality 
Bombay : 


Segmation that the— Improvement Trust should permit the use of. 


the Kennedy Sea-face as a site for health camps for a few years 
more’ : 


‘Tram accidents in — City 


’ 7 


Native States— : 


Khairpar : AMleged prevalence of discontent among the rayats of the — 
State . Be 


Fntelligence extracted from the Press— : 


Account of his jail experiences by Mr. Chaganlal L. Thanavalla, the recently 
liberated ez-editor of the Hind Swardjya 


; ; a5 
Second Kolaba District Conference 56 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. a 
4 tin ¢ ¥ Pet erie | wiry ibhe ai fe? oe 4 er ) Be ss a ; a 
‘ (As it stood on the Ist April 1908.) ie sae ei 
; ? } ptm : a : 
No. Name of Publication, Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | sea 1 
ENGLISH. | ‘ 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay .... coo] WOE. ben ...| 3.3. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... ves 800 
: 2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ae ...| Daily aed ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 ... Jol 550 
\ can Herald. : 
8 | East and West... ...| Bombay... ... Monthly ... ...,| Behramji Merwdnji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi;! 1,000 
55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. _ | Weekly ~ ... ...| Kamékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. _— mere | bes ..., Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. band ...| Monthly... .... John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...; 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...|Karéchi ... ...| Weekly... _...| Chainr&i Bakasr4i; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 600 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... ee ee eee, ae ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27 °... 200 
9 | Mahratta ae sc ee 2k 3 oss SP... - ee ..., Narsinh Chinté4man {Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 : 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 34. | 
10 | Muslim Herald _... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily ce ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 | 
Muhammadan ; 34. ’, 
11 | Oriental Review ... on ae} oes cnet WOES — ins ...| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri ; Parsi ; 40 eee 450 H 
12 | Patriot... sos cool > Oe on ot ae see .... Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu 650 . 
(Jain) ; 34. 
13 | Phenix ... a ...| Karéohi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55...) ' 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona san ...| Daily Pik ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi ; 52 vee ia 400 4 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay ... ove] WOOERLT . ony ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 .,.| 1,200 | : 
16 | Sind Gazette an oost AMER ns ...| Bt-weekly ... + ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... -~ 500 f 
17 | Sind Journal ae ...| Hyderabad oon WORE. nes ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B. A., 5 ; Hindu 800 | 
(Amil) ; 42. 
18 | Sind Times .. «| Karachi... .«! Bi-weekly... ...| Khd4nchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
19 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ... ..-| Daily pos ..., Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 8,000 -} 
. all 
20 | Apakshapét Ei... ...| Surat iis wt WO? Aa ...| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35... 500 
21|Mrya Prakish ...  ....Bombay ... ...1 Do. ... _...| Motilél Tribhowandd4s Dal4l; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
Bania) ; 34. 
22 | Broach Mitra _... vod SN a oe iad ee ...| Trikamlal Harindth Thadkor ; Hindu (Brah-| © 875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
™ 28 | Coronation Advertiser  ...| Ahmedabad a ae ~ ...| Narotamdas Prénjiwandds Shethna ; ; Hindu 900 
‘(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
24 | Deshi Mitra pes ...| Surat 08 sof aa sen .... Maganlal Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| | nia) ; 37. 
25 | Gujarati... si ...| Bombay ... ol a si ...| Ichh4r4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 6,500 ey 
Bania) > 55. . caps B sh, | *. 
96 |Gujardt Mitr ...  ...| Surat... .... Do. ...._...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ...| 700 | 
27 | Gujar4ti Punch ... _ ...| Ahmedabad sf Do. ..»  «s-| Somal4l Mangaldds Sh4h; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 
, Bania) ; 31. ; 
28 | Hindi Punch ee ...| Bombay ... od: oe «+ «s-| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 
29 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... a ie ® aa eel Ae se ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Paérsi;} 4,400 : 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind __.... five]: DO. we? --.| Weekly... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... «| 2,400 3 | ‘cm 
| 81 | Kéthidwir News... ...| Réjkot  ... ..) Do. «ss. Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 44 9... 1200 # 
82 | Kathidwar Times... ...| Do. .. se] Bi-weekly... ...| MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 27 ...]_ -* 600 - . a 
3 | Parsi ... ss ee| Bombay. s.| Weekly... ...| Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhén ; Parsi; 82... 1,000 Rivas a 
84| Praja Bondhu ... ...) Ahmedabad =... Do, ...._—_—...| Jeti Umedeim ; Hindu (Mews Brihs| ‘1850°° <))", Se 


con 50—la 


Umedrém Nagindés ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29... 


cog, ) per 
a? Me tT is PO pal 
AK ee : 


Bhaskar Nandji Kotak; Native Christian| 
Presbyterian ; 35. 


(1) Hari Nadrdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brihman ) ; 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu} 
| asth Brahman) ; 34. 
«+! Do. een ...| Weekly... sea Do. do. 3,000 


pees Indu Prakésh ... ---| Bombay ... .»-| Daily ase ...| Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ae vf ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvldrdm| 
a Mis Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 


44 | NativeOpinion .. ...| Do.  ... _...| Weekly... _ ...| Vindyak Bélkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
péwan Brahman) ; 37. 


45 |Samarth ...... -»-| Kolhapur ... sel DO ies ...| Vindyak Nadrdyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 900 
yet pawan Brdhman) ; 39. ! 
Wome c 3 46 | Sardesdi VijayA ...  ...| Sdvantvadi en a: .»  «+e| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu| 592 
ea ve (Gaud Saéraswat Brdhman) ; 35. 
2. 47 | Subodh Patrika ... . ...|Bombay ... ...| Do. 1+ «se| Dha&rkA4néth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonér) ;} 600 
aes i 7 83. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESBE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... ....Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas; Goanese Christian;} 900 
; 50. 


AnGLo-Sinvi. 


Se mee Al-Haq: ... ove -++| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin; 81; andj 2,100 

RS \ Abdul Vahébkhan Ghul4dm Rasul; 37; 

a : 50 | Prabhaét..., stip -+-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly fee :..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 

. bie . 51 | Musdfir.... eee «| Do, ees v-| Weekly... ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...} 1,200 
St aii $2 |Sindhi ... 9.4 _—...| Sukkur (Sind) ~ ...| Do. .+ ee] Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...| 1,000 


58 |Sookhree ... ... _—...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ...__...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna); 54...| 400 


7 
ENGLiIsH, Mara THI AND : 

i GuyaRa‘TI. ; 

» ~— © 6& | Baroda Vateal ..  ...|Baroda ....  ...) Weekly ...  ... Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ;:74.| 1,199 
f) .. -o6g85 | Hind Vijfeyé ......*...|. Do. we weet DO. = Ss nse | D&hydbhdi Kasandds Shdh ; Hindu (Bania);|} 600 
Bio el. e 
* eae , nih ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. . 

i a . Naraydnrao Shrinivds Gadagkar and Gir- 415 

Mane 56 | Hindustan Samdchér_ ...| Dhdrwér ... —...| Weekly__.. ...| Ghar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav) - 

Bis he Oe Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 
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| 57 Soa ve eee -+ +++] Bomthay Se ».| Weekly... ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 «| 1,200 


«| Bombay... ...| Daily ...._—. «| Kazi Imi Kdzi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


ob --| Do. sae ...| Monthly ... ...| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindn} 1,000 
(Gujraéthi Brahman) ; 35. 


ty s| Baroda... ...) Weekly... _...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
Cite Brahman) ; 28. 500 


‘as.| Daily w+ sss Kaikhogra Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B,A.,| 4,000 
ei . Parsi ; 40. | 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 


os “ss 


ane 
64 eee eee Bombay eee eet 
65 | Dnyénottejak =... ..., Ahmedabad... 
66 | Evening Jame ... ..-| Bombay ... al 
67 | Gujarat... eee ---| Nadiad (Kaira)... 
: 68 | Gurjar Garjana ... ..-| Bulsdér (Surat)... 
69 | Gurjar Kesari__... .--| Bombay ... sen 
70 | Hind Swarajya_... sect - DO. obs ‘as 
71 | Islam Gazette... ..-| Amreli (Baroda-|. 
s State.) 
72, | Jain Vijaya sien .--| Bombay... se 
73 | Kaira Times Sou .«.| Nadiad (Kaira)... 
74 | Kaira Vartaman ... ..-| Kaira es oe 
75 | Kathidwar Samachar ...! Ahmedabad “ 
| 76 | Khabardar see ---| Bombay ... sen 
77 | Khedut... sac .--| Baroda... eve 
78 | Lok Mitra... ss ---| Bombay ... ass 
| 79 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sddra sas in 
go | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ---| Bombay ... aike 
81 | Navséri Patrika ... --| Navséri ss... iud 
g2 | Navsari Prakash on Be. ‘a me 
g3 | Political Bhomiyo... .«-| Ahmedabad sod 
g4 | Praja Mitra _ .--| Karachi... ave 
g5 | Praja Pokar oes .--| Surat sie at 
g¢ | Rajasthan and Indian! Ahmedabad __... 
Advertiser. 
87 | Satya Vakta ove aes ae see cael 
88 Surat Akhbér__... ..-| Surat ve am 
g9 | Swadesh Mitra... ---| Karachi... il 
HInpI. 
_ gg | Shri Dnydnsdgar Samd-| Bombay ... oe 
, char. 
91 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. e colt 
char. 
KANARESE. 
92 | Digvijayi ... ©... —«»-| Gadag (Dhérwar) ... 
93 | Karnatak Patr& and} Dharwar .... i 
Chandrodayis 
94 | Karnatak Vaibhav -+-| Bijaptr... we 
. % 
95 | Karndtak Vritt ... .--| Dhérwar... fei 
dL Bak Tinie oe nid Dacia 
; ' | 
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Daily 
Published six 
@ month. 
Daily soe 
Published thrice a 
month, 
Weekly... ste 
Do. ies 7 
-Do. see re 
Do. oss see 
Fortnightly “i 
Bi-weekly ... sss 
Weekly... oe 
Daily a nie 
Weekly... ne 
Do. wes sn 
Bi-Weekly ... wee 
Weekly... ins 
Fortnightly wis 
Weekly _... sd 
Do. ses ae 
Monthly sid 
Weekly... oe 
Weekly ..: ba 
i) 
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'Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindul 


+ 
: Ane OJ Tae. 
_ . “3! - 
‘cD. Bieta ‘ 
signer ‘ 
’ er * 
Ae" * 
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Piromahah Jehéngir Marsbén, » M.A. 5 Parsi ; 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khaday 

Ochhavidi Hatgovandis : Hind (Vise Lad 
v 0 u 

Bania); 28, « 


Ibrahim Daud; 39.; Abdulla Ismail; 80 
Muhammadans (Memons),. 

Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimili 
Bania) ; 26. 

Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu. -(Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 

Kahanddés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 86. 
Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 
46. 

Kaikhosru. Manekji 


Minocheher-Homji, 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


Motilal Chhotélal Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brdhman) ; 45. 


Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 
Muhammadan (Khoja); 38. 


Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Pdrsi; 60... 
Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Bréhman) ; 39. 


Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 ney he 
Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shéh (Visa Shrimélij 


Bania) ; 28. 
Hindu a 


Phirozshah Eda)ji Patel; Pdérsi; 52 he 
Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 


Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; 
Shrimali Bamnia) ; 44. 


Janakpras4d Laboordm + Hinda (Kaénya- 
kubja Brdhman).; 31. 


Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hind 
(North Indian Brdhman) ; 55. 


Shankré4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hind 
(Devang) 5 40. rag 


| ee Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man, 25. 


Annéji Gopél Jordpur; Hindi 
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‘Bhagwa Zenda ©... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant aa 
Chandroday& ae 
Chikitsak i 
Deshakdlavartaman 
Dharwar Vritt.... 
Dinbandhu aie 
Dnydn Chakshn ... 
‘Hindu Punch ©... 
Hindu Vijayi_... 
Jagadddarsh i... 
Jagatsaméchér... 


Do. 


Belgaum 


Chiplun 
giri). 
Belgaum 


Erandol 


Dharwar 
Bombay 


Poona 
| Kolhapur 
Thana 


Thana 


Wai (Satara) 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


(Ratné- 


Khandesh. 
Wai (Satara) 


(East 


Kochara (Ratnagiri). 
Ahmednagar 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


BS a a 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


¢ ah 3% 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; 
pawan Bréhman) ; 26. 


Vaman -Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 21. 


Hari arn, panera Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman) 86 

Hari Dharmér4j Gdéndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81, 


Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Chit- 


Hindu (Chit- 


Hari Bhikéji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar; Hindu 

(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadadshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 42. 


Mahddey Pandurang 


Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 


34. 


Kashinaéth Vaman Lele; Hindu Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhdda Brdhman) ; 
33. 


Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 


‘“Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pa voy Bréhman) ; 42. 

Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekér.; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 

ae Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _ B.A., 

LL Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 82. 

(2) Vitfayak Shivram Dharkar ; 
(Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

Shivram Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 42. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. | 

Hari Nérdyan Apte ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 

Bal Gangddhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu 
(ChitpA4wn Brahman) ; 51. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
Raémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman) ; 31. 


Hindu] 


Janardhan N ardyan es Hindu 
(Sdraswat Bedhmya) ; ; 82. 
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Mod Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu bos 
Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt ay 
Nydya Sindhu... 
Paisa Fund ve 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... bei 
Prabhat... bee 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash ... isi 
Prakashak 
Pratod _... 
Raghav Bhushan 
Samalochak sos 
Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Shri Shahu oe 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhakar . bea 
Sudharak ... sae 
Sumant ... 
Swarajya 
Vidyé Vilés ... 
Vichari_... 
Vihari ive i 
Vishvavyritt at 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
Vrittasar... ie 
Vyapari... eee 
Warkari ... ‘av 
SaNSERIT. 
Sunritavédini... 


Bombay ... aa 


Ahmednagar oes 
Nasik ves se 
Ahmednagar one 
Bombay ... “a 
Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 

Belgaum ... _ 


Dhulia (West-Khan- 
desh). 


.| Jalgaon (East Khan- 


desh). 
Satara ar sta 


Bijapur... be 
Islampur (Satara)... 
Yeola (Nasik) nag 
Hubly (Dharwar) ... 
Ratnagiri ... 
Sholapur ... ay 
Do. eae a 
Bombay ... Wwe 
Satara sed ee 
Do. af oss 
Pen (Koldba) iad 
Poona ‘on i 


Karadd (Satara) ... 


Sholapur ... ee 
Kolhapur ... ad 


Karwar (Kanara) ... 
Bombay. ... oi 
Kolhapur... ... 


Bombay ... ai 


Wai (Satara) ses 
Poona, ... ie 


Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 


- 


Kolhapur ... asi 


Monthly 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Weekly 

. Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Bi-weekly 


Published 
month. 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Fortnightly 


‘Weekly 


-| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 


| 


Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35 

Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
* mali) ; 27. 

Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu Chitpdwa 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 34. 

Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukhs 
Brahman) ; 40. 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


Lakshuman .Rémchandra Pingel 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, bB. A., 


LL.B. : Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 25. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 56. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. : 

Madvalappa Sangappa Dermal ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


Hindu 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 43. 

Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 63. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman ; 41. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta) ; Bréh- 
man ; 35. 


Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 


Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpa-| 


wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 45. 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... i 
(2) Ramkrishna Ra th; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


A Saddshivshastri Rataodekes’: 
Deshasth Brahman) ;°35. fe. 
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} Bombay Punch Bahadur...) B nie .--| Weekly ,.. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 2,000 
ee SA 7. ltt, ‘ + ble ee 2h , ’ : 
Oke OM RAISE aa ss ge Mere a 4 "a . ; ; . 
£F . Y 5 “iy sas Meg 3 "% * ' ; , 


Peed Dy ein st Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubalii 500 — 
3 uhammadan ; 50. 
aI. lly. 3% ae yd aie -1«  aae} Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad] 1,000 
: Baig ; M an; 40. 


ne ej me _ (Hast; Do. aes ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad . Habibulla ; 500 
desh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


‘Sultén-ul-Akhbér ,..| Bombay ... ...| Daily +f ..._ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
| Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 


"495 3am =i. Sw S| Bombay ... _...| Weekly... _...| Bhdgubh4i Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 2,400 
a (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


c, é 176 | Jain Mitra saa cme ee tS B ...| Fortnightly ...|Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,000 
ee 88. 


© ar \ohandrika... ~...—_...| Bagalkot (Bijépur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth! 145 
i Mest se 3 Brahman) ; 35. 


4 ‘ 


ie : Be: $.: Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers hare been, collected in the Report under’ different heads which are 
_ printed in italics. . 


wae B; The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
.  Bbove list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


.. kg | ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
mie oo List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word,. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


ene. ‘ D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ee proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


_ Bs. No. 74 occasionally contains English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ee ~ 
, . 


ee eee + - — ‘ ~ _ ee Se —< -- ne en ee eee ees ee ere ar ee Oe eee eee 


KANARESE. | | feet 
® 924 | Kannad Kesari_ ... ... Hubli (Dh4rwar) ...| Weekly __... ...| Bindu Narayan Mutalik Desai ; Hindu’ 309 “a ae 
| | (Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 33. j “ged 
MARATHI. | i a 
1184 | Jagad Vritt ia .... Bombay... ooo] WEOKIY* — ose ....Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu .... 3 
! & (Mahratta) ; age 45. « 
141A | Pragati... ai .... Kolhapur ... ad i as ...|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 ) 


| Jain) ; age 45. | , 
Urpv. | | 
| | 


.| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi’ 
mir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


} 
| 

173, | Liberal _... oy .... Bombay .... oe bsean +? 
) 


‘N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) No. 74 publishes no English articles. 
- (c) No. 183 is published at Poona. 
(d) No. 65 i. published weekly. | 
(e) No. 90 is published fortnightly. 


(f) No. 89 has ceased to exist. 
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22nd May, Eng. cols. 29), and of India in the pa Mi aang > a 
to coquet with their enemies, near or Suan” in o3 | re 
way some of their other friends and allies—even when paid and subsidised— - ee 
have been known to.do. This must enhance the value of Nepal’s friendship 
in the eyes of British statesmen and the British public more than that of any 
other border State that could be.named. . The potentialities of. Nepal, both 
for offence and assistance, may be comparatively limited. But in spite of 
everything, its loyal and consistent friendship has been an asset of the British 
Gevernment in India—a potent factor for peace along a considerable stretch oi 
of the country’s borders; and we are glad to see this fact so handsomely i 
recognised by His Majesty the King and his Government. Valuable as the : 
friendship of Nepal has been to India and her Government, it is likely to be 
still more so, both in the near and distant future, when the forces of unrest 
in the country are likely to operate somewhat powerfully, and Government | 
are likely to have more anxious times than they have hitherto had. It was | i | 
our: present Secretary of State who once said that the best kind of gratitude - 
is that which is prompted more by an expectation of benefits to come than 
by benefits received! Is it unlikely that the present effusive demonstrations of 
friendship and good-will towards Nepal in England are prompted more by the 
expectations of our Government for the future than their memories of the 
a past ? Time alone can show.” 


2. “The letter addressed by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to the 
Government of India on the subject of the conver- 
Comments on the sugges-. sion of the 3:per cent. paper into 33 per cent. 
tion to convert the 3 per jjlustrates a curious by-way in finance—a factor .. aa 
_ canine paper apart from ordinary mathematical calculation. Why eae 
” Parsi (33), 17th Mav. People with money to invest should be willing to 13 
ys ; . | 
Eng. cols. give 96§ for 33 per cént. paper when they cannot 
be persuaded to give more than 78 for 3 per cent. 
seems hardly explicable, except on the theory that there is a general determi- 
nation not to encourage in Government the bad policy of giving low interest. 
Unfortunately Government paper is subject to nearly as much manipulation ES 
as feebler securities; but when the investing public or some among them are : 
adversely affected by fluctuations they have only their own dodges to thank ca, 
for it. It is the public which fluctuates, while the security is the same as ever. oe 
However, since there is this unaccountable prejudice against the 3 per cent. 
loan, there could be no objection on the part of Government to its conversion 
into 33 per cent. on either plan suggested by the Chamber of Commerce, whereby 
holders would pay a sum representing the difference in interest; in fact, not 
only would Government gain a small sum by the transaction, but, what is 
more important, its credit would also be improved. It would be sound 
finance if Government devoted all the surplus it could lay hands on to 
buying up secretly and cancelling depressed paper like the 3 per cent. loan. © 
It would take an enormous burden Off the shoulders of some future Govern- 
ment; and if sanitation, education, &., were starved for the present, they 
would stand all the better chance in the future. It seems to be but an 
impossible dream to think of doing without public loans; yet in how many oe: 
cases would it have been. better to leave the most productive works alone | 93a 
until accumulated surplises had supplied the méans ?.........' In a case like Se ae 
the Goddveri irrigation scheme, now under construction, there seems @® == <j 
sufficient excuse for borrowing, for it will certainly save a large tractof - °. “Gis 
- country from periodical famine—a:. boon worth paying a piel ak price fom... a 
_ But when we consider the enormous stims which have to be . as interest = == 
on the pu blic debt, and ‘which are, ‘thersfore, ‘not praia’ 
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—. paper for ‘therr retort re aalnly « cotitpatel with other quite reliable securities 
oo} i the. cc r try the three and a half per cents. are not very good. When they 
Were re uced from four to three and a half per cent. it was considered a stroke 
of fin ancial policy and the half crore it produced was supposed in some 
way to be a relief to the tax-payer ; but what ultimately became of the fifty 
lakhs is a story too long to tell........... When the Government of a country is 
a ‘one, as the Government of India is, the very best pledge far its 
‘security is the amount of stake the people of the soil are induced to take in it. 
Shortly before the four per cents. were reduced to three and a half, the Indian 
people had begun more and more to invest in them. Indians were induced 
ge to make such investments in the belief that they were fairly safe and 
ae sufficiently remunerative. But when a palpable reduction from that source is 
-tmade to their incomes, they naturally looked for other investments. This 
pn undoubtedly was thought of small moment by the financial experts. 
t the importance of giving the people generally a stake in the country was 
disregarded. It was pointed out as a cure for revolution.......... The Indian, 
feeling that he has no assurance that the three and a half may not be reduced 
to three per cent., is wise to look out for a more stable security. As Indian 
industries develop, he will undoubtedly find better security and better interest. 
The scheme of the circular is to prevent Indians from having a stake in the 
stability -of the present Government, and thereby sympathising with it, accord- 
ing to the scriptural monition, “Where your treasure is, there will your heart. 
be also.’ But in connection with Indian finance thére is another story—the 
ae Indian three per cents. This paper is’hardly saleable, as people will not 
oy. buy it. These were taken up in the’ belief that ere long three per cent. 
a would be the rate throughout. The three per cents are a discredited security 
| er and it is as much to the interests of Government as that of stock-holders that 
en this state of things should not continue. The Chambers of Commerce ask that 
— this three per cent. should be converted into three and a half per cent. on favour- 
aa able terms. The terms suggested by the Madras and Bombay Chambers 
differ slightly.......... There will be no difficulty whatsoever in framing a con- 
a version scheme, if Government will accept the principle. This, in the public 
| interest, they ought to do.” : 


: - 4, The Pioneer has openly tried to connect the Indian leaders with the 
manufacture of bombs in Bengal. ‘The reasoning 
, , Alleged desirability of of the Pioneer is discernible in the writings of othér 


7 ‘granting swardjya to uropeans also with a few changes. They all. try to 
: seal ¢ 120) 2°nd M make out that the unrest in India cannot possibly be 
Sa Yap, wane They. removed unless the political agitators are rigorously 
Berk <3 2 suppressed by Government. They are, however, com- 
aes pletely wrong fhough their selfish interests are served by such mis- 
‘leading arguments. Indians think that if anything is indirectly at the root of 
‘the outrage at Muzaffarpur, it is the autocratic rule prevalent in India. 
“The political agitators teach their countrymen to love their motherland 
‘with devotion. They never preach hatred of Europeans. They lecture on 
‘themethods of obtaining swardjya through administrative reforms. It is, 
_ “therefore, wholly wrong to hold the Indian leaders responsible for the 
pod by re be of bombs. Granting for the sake of argument that the . political 
 Neade sets tee try to stir up their followers against Government, why should 
they’ _ ye any influence over the people at large? Why should their attempts 

20 fill the minds of ‘their countrymen with falsehoods about Government 
hand Daren — the peo}.e contented, even the most sustained 
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them daring enough to resort to. woke “Simona in India’ i is agony to. 
‘the Partition of Bengal, the Official rets Act, the deportation of Lala: 
Lajpatrai and the Seditious Meetings Act. All these measures have been 
adopted to suppress the aspirations of the people. Itis but natural to feel 
that Government intend - to persecute the people unjustly by taking advantage 
of the bomb outrage. Government should have known beforehand that. 
unrest was likely to be caused by their irresponsible rule. The people are 
afraid that Government will vigorously prosecute their repressive policy 
which was inaugurated to suppress the propaganda for swardjya and t» 
extinguish the fire of nationalism. Government are face to face with a crisis 
and they have to decide whether to grant swardjya to Indians or to exhibit 
their tiger-like qualities as advised by the Anglo-Indian papers. The future 
relations of the rulers and the ruled depend entirely on the solution of this 
problem. As we sow, 80 we reap. The English should regulate their conduct 
according to what they want to reap in fut 


Oo. Nobody need be terrified or depressed by the policy of oppression 
adopted by Government to overawe the people in 

Swardjya (156), 16th Bengal. Brethren! If you want to ameliorate your 
May. condition, if you have the ambition to attain to a posi- 
tion of equality with the other independent nations, 

resist your present calamity manfully. Whenever any agitation is set on foot 
in India, the official world, led entirely by the Anglo-Indian papers, tries 
to overawe the people. The bureaucrats, instead of diagnosing the disease 
properly, are applying remedies to it in such a way as will only aggravate it. 
The awakening in India will not be put a stop to by such frightenings. It 
will, on the contrary, be strengthened all the more on account of the tyrannical 
policy of the officials and spread all over India and burst forth in a more 
terrible shape than bombs. If the British Government want to hold 
their Empire in India for long, they should begin to grant the rights 
of swardjya to the people. If they persist in their present policy, the plague 
of bombs is sure to spread in spite of all precautions. We doubt whether it can 
be put a stop to by any palliatives or half-measures like administrative reforms. 
We believe firmly that swardjya—complete swardjya—is the only sovereign 
remedy against the plague of bombs, and that this plague will finally 
disappear only when arrangements have been made for the grant of swardjya. 
If the English do not adopt this potent remedy in time, we think Indians will 
one day or the other, like the Americans, force them to do so. As the 
Anglo-Indians firmly hold that the westerners alone deserve to be called 
men while others are mere worms and that westerners are born to rule over 
all the world while others are destined to be their slaves, they regard the 
new spirit in India as rank poison. ‘They are beside themselves on seeing 
fresh proofs every day of the new spirit in India and are giving suicidal 
advice to Government in a fit of anger. But by such efforts, they are 
merely assisting to bring about what they do not desire. It is but 
natural that counsels, detrimental to the British empire, should emanate 
from excited brains. If the Divine will is something mysterious, how can 
the Anglo-Indians think calmly ? Nobody can stop the fight for swardjya 
now going on in India. Indians should not sit quietly. All of us should 
try to acquire the qualities of the Kshatriyas. It is the holy duty of a Ksha- 
triya to protect himself, not to bow down before tyrants, to free his weak 
and poor brethren from the. torments of despotism and to welcome death 
itself in this just and sacred cause. We should see to our welfare ourselves. 
Foreigners will never ‘help us. Henceforward, mere statesmanship will 
not do. Along with statesmanship, we should have the valour of heroes. 
It seems that the Bengalis have fully grasped the usefulness of the qualities 
of Kshatriyas and have begun to acquire them. We admit that the incidents 
of Muzaffarpur were not worthy of the Kshatriyas. But: as ‘Government don ot 
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soe ae 1 nh Pies ighi “of the law and the arrests of -editors! O slender 
iad sis 5 i. pen! Just ponder a little over thy frail body: thou 
in "address to that wast reared in water and in marshy soil, why 
: “th tae eat rome amet dost thou aspire to fly so high? What is tHere in 
es AB, ia mecutions for sedi- thee that even mighty warriors armed with their 
_. swords and spears are afraid of thee? - During the 
oe 70); Dwali holidays thou, too, art worshipped along with the 
oo] account-books ; and this may perhaps account for the 
fact that a thrust from thee is cqppidered more dangerous than one with the 
sword. But if, O pen, thou art thus strong, how is it that thou art crushed 
down by sections (kalam) of the law? ‘They say that silence is gold. But 
_for thee, thy duty is to speak out, whatever betide. As Lord Krishna says, 
we must do our duty regardless of consequences. O pen! daughter of 
Arya, leaving thy fate in the hands of God, proceed forward along the path of 
‘duty. Thy lifeless body possesses to an infinite degree the power 
of terrifying even animate beings. Weak though thou art, be strong when 
-. Justice armed with the sword of ‘the law comes £0 cut off thy head. Think 
of thy God, thy country and thy duty, and do not draw back. Even Rishis 
have to die some day, and if in thy stand for duty thou art annihilated 
some day, it will be an occasion more for rejoicing than for regret. O pen 
(kalam), usurping thy name (kalam) sections 121, 124, 154 are trying to drag 
thee into the fearful jungle of sedition. But fear not, the reed grows plenti- 
fully in India and thy death will not leave thy mother Ind childless. F ollow 
the two maxims of Arjun, namely, not te cringe, and not to turn the back 
{to the enemy). [Elsewhere the paper publishes a long article alleging that 
all along it has been those natives, who have turned traitors to their country, 
that have been mainly responsible for the ruin of the country. | 


1. “We are all habituated to the occasional violent outbursts of some 


of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, who believe 

sre ef ttovecamerk wo -~ that the Indian people must. be cowed down into 

jpeies the violent writings submissiveness by a manifestation of what they are 

of the Anglo-Indian Press. Pleased to call the tiger-like spirit of John Bull. 

Sdnj  Vartamdn (36), hey may well be allowed to indulge in these fancies 

20th May, Eng. cols. of theirs, but they play the same part in widening 

the gulf between the rulers and the ruled as some of 

our Bengali contemporaries do. The Indian public was given the oppor- 
tunity of reading such hysterical writings at the time of the Poona murders 

and the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai and Sardar Ajit Singh. But even 

these writings were mild compared with those which are being served up 

now and which attempt to lash Government and the Anglo-Indian 
community into fury against. the Indian nation as a whole. When we 

read these writings we feel that no terms can be strong enough to 
‘condemn the criminal recklessness which inspires them. The Bengal out- 

- Yages are condemned in the plainest language by the Indian public. What 

: occasion is there then to preach the sternest measures of repression? One 
writer (in Bombay) goes on to say that ‘ martial law ought to be applied to 

> the whole of India.’ Do not those papers which admit this class of writings 
_ feel their epg d Is there any justification for libelling the whole class 
Pee ORL dian | lawyers, one of the best products of British rulé, as is done in the 
‘following sentence? ‘These persons are mostly vakils who have been unable 
to oni han honest livelihood in the pursuit of the law. Immediate and stre- 
. nuous 2 sures ought to be taken for the extinction of this mischievous class.’ 


‘ 


“Why a heen: the “writer stip at this 2: te him recommen 
the whole system of education, for otherwise a demand’ for 


eek y “- ane a me wy ane ict BEYN A) i: 
‘will continue to. be made. Government are advised that ‘d y by. oes 


the natives of this country to the English people ought to be most soany. 


‘punished as it is the outward sign of the cause within’ and that ‘this 
is no time for. furthering the honest aspirations of natives.’ The Cal- 
cutta papers, the Asian Sporting News especially, have outdone, of course, 
even this. Gallows, transportation, deportation, shooting, severe rigorous 
imprisonment are some of the remedies suggested for restoring order in the 
land! Even flaying alive and lynching, which are admitted to be barbarous 
forms of punishment, are said to be permissible in times of emergency! 
What more, we ask! All this must form a dark spot on the fair reput- 
ation of English journalism. Wecannot well conceive the effects which 
such writings must produce upon the minds of many members of the 
ruling classes. Nor can we conceive to what extremes of irritation they must 
be leading many people of this country. It is not without reason, therefore, 
that we ask Government if there is not as much necessity for putting down such 
journalism with a heavy hand, as there is for restraining the lawless spirit of a 
section of the Indian Press.” 


*8. “It is evident to the most superficial observer of the course of 
public affairs that one of the most probable legisla- 
Suggestions as to what tive events of the near future is the introduction of a 
should be done to check measure dealing with the newspaper press. For 
the growth of lawlessness several months past there have been rumours of such 
and unrest in the country. ’ 
Indian Social Reformer ® measure, but Government as a whole do not seem 
(4), 24th May. to have been very anxious to undertake it....... The 
recent outrages at Muzaffarpur and the admission of 
the perpetrators that they were incited to them by the perusal of certain writ- 
ings in a section of the Bengali press have produced a feeling that drastic 
legislation is urgently called for to put an end to public incitements to violence. 
This feeling, we have reason to think, is no longer confined to some high 
officers of Government, but is shared by prominent Indians who are 
identified with the cause of constitutional political agitation........... Judging 
from all the circumstances, there is every reason to think that the Viceroy 
will maintain a firm andrighteous attitude. But as every law-abiding 
person must recognise, repression, though not the only thing needed, is 
to some extent one of the things needed at the present juncture. None of 
us wish to see our children converted to the cult of the bomb....... We yield 
to none in holding that repression is no remedy for legitimate grievances 
nor an honest answer to the natural aspirations of the educated classes. 
. But crime should be repressed witha strong hand. As some measures are 
inevitable, it is as well that we should consider here the limits within which 
they should be made applicable: Itis clearly necessary to place on the 
statute-book a stringent law dealing with the criminal manufacture and 
storing of explosives. Itis also necessary that the production of newspapers 
should be better regulated with a view to ensure that the responsibility for them 
shall, when occasion arises, be quickly brought home to the real agents and 
that ignorant printers and pressmen may not be victimised. Ordinarily, 
editorship of a newspaper is not a disreputable occupation which any one 
would be ashamed to avow. But there are occasions when the real editor, 
for reasons of his own, is anxious to conceal his identity. We hold that this 
ought not to be allowed. We should not object to an amendment of the law 
requiring editors to register their names just as publishers do at present. But 
we would most strongly object to any proposal to subject editors as a class to 
treatment which invlves suspicion of their character or intentions. On 
conviction for the offence of sedition or of malicious libel, a newspaper 
may well be asked to obtain a license for its future conduct on lawful lines. 
But the trial and conviction must be before a court of justice which is 
entirely above any suspicion of being influenced by the Executive authority. 
In other words, we suggest that newspapers accused of sedition should 
always be tried by the highest judicial tribunal in the Province where it is 
published. When convicted of the offence by that Court, a journalist may 


well be asked to submit to ‘some control over his writings or to provide, 
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vos 1 jo mals, we do not think that the ofan, 
tration Poe newspapers takes place, should have 
: <ik'bateon who wishes -to — himself -as the 
to furnish proofs of his bona fides. To, treat. 
Sean se LaLISUS a if r were suspects is to. make them suspects. To some 
enh SS ane: re al but) think that ‘the low tone of a section of the press, 
ei ae Indian and ym Dalndian, is; the direct result of the contempt with 
3 a oe wh ich | Governmerit have hitherto looked on journalism in this country.......... 
= : pes OW iile violence should be repressed and incitements to outrages put down, 
iikis Eccles tO expect any improvement in the attitude of the Press towards 
the administration without a radical change in the attitude of the officials 
_ towards the Press. What we say of the Press applies equally to public men. 
. Nothing more short-sighted can well be imagined than the attempts of jour- 
nals like the Pioneer to make use of the bomb outrages against the recognised 
leaders of the constitutional party in Indian politics. If these are the very 
men to whom Government should look for support and counsel at such a time, 
eh we are not sure that it will not bea wise course if the head of the Govern- 
pee - . ment should take an early public opportunity of repudiating on behalf of Gov- 
aaa ernment the attacks that have been made ‘on men like Mr. Gokhale, Sir P. M. 
Mehta and Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. To His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay belongs the credit of being the first to recognise that the Press is an 
agency of strength aud support to the administration, and we trust that the 
example which Sir George Clarke has set in Bombay, with such excellent. 
results, will find imitators in every province of the Empire.” 


9. “What is required most in this country at present is a, spirit of self- 


sacrifice and service coupled with reverence for law 


a _‘ Servants of India So- gndorder. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s ‘ Servants 
Se : — c hlaan pg aaah Mig of India Sociéty’ aims at supplying these and train- | 
ei Oriental Review (11), %28 Up young men to be true and useful sons of their 
20th May. motherland. Started three years back, it has already 
made goed progress and has about 15- members who. 

ae have taken vows of self-abnegation for the cause they have so much at, 
> an heart. There are religious Ashramas for the followers of Swami Vivekanand 
, aa and Dayanand Saraswati. This institution of the ‘Servants of India Society ’ 
Be _ will be an Ashrama for political sanyasis who will combine in themselves the 
functions of Sisters of Mercy and political workers. These young men were 


able to achieve splendid work in connection with plague relief in Poona and 
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|) some of them have been sent to famine-stricken districts to help the poor 
—  o~. and the distressed. The political work of this institution is carried on‘on 
ae strictly constitutional lines, as laid down by the Moderate party of the Congress, 

| - ‘with a supreme faith in the benefit accruing to India from her connection with 


England and with Colonial self-government. as the ideal. Jt would be to the best. 
interests of this country if some of its youths, instead of being carried away by 
vitriolic speeches and writings, were to direct their energies in the proper 
‘ehannel by being members of this institution and working silently and in a 
pious spirit for the amelioration of the condition of their countrymen.” 


‘ 10. Commenting on certain suggestions made for the celebration of 
Gs Empire Day at Karachi, the Phenz writes :— 
et: Tm what manner should =“ Once more the Empire Day willbe upon us. We 
a oe Day be cele- are acainst celebrating this day ina Jingo fashion. 

i ' Empire Day—as it is celebrated by some of our 

2 cqe chee | Moraes mar: Imperialistic friends-—is a reminder to the ruled that. 

Se India i is conquered by the sword and must be maintained by the sword.......... 
ae oe pall means collect the school-going children near the Frere Hall Statue. 
= and let them be reminded of the worthy deeds of Victoria the Good.......... 
"~~ ‘fo make the function more successful, let the Proclamation of 1858, the. 
-) Mans Charta cs the en be explained to the.young, plastic minds 
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Let our Boropean frends, socal to ther minds a what gal 
von an’ historical occasion : ‘In their (Indians) na ity 
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‘in their gratitude our best reward’. Are 
the day in the way suggested by us? If they 


80, we are afraid no patriotic and wan oo would join in the celebration — 


which signifies nothing but the proc tion of ‘ Brummagem Imperialism ” 
from the house-tops.” 


11. “ Perhaps the —— pert of the tragedy at ‘MuvAffarpur i is that the 
omb-throwers selected for their victims the wife and 
pis ga Wortterrer the daughter of one of the kindliest friends of their 
and the birth of anarchism Yrace—a supporter of the Congress and all its legiti- 
in Bengal. ’ mate aspirations. ‘To the spiritual eye an incident 
Indian Spectator (5), like this is horrible enough to discredit thé whole 
23rd May. movement. As the Indian Mirror and others truly 
say, it implies the curse of God and man alike on those who indulge in such 
modes of expressing disapproval or disappointment. Italsoshows the futility of 
the crime, and invites retribution far in excess of the cruel and clumsy attempt 
at vengeance. That the bomb was intended for Mr. Kingsford, the Magistrate 
- who had to try so many cases in connection with the press prosecutions in 
‘ Calcutta, is no mitigation of the atrocious character of the crime. The Magis- 
trate was there to administer the law of the land; the accused were ably 
defended ; and a higher tribunal was within reach for appeal whenever 
the Magistrate was found to be in error or actuated by excessive zeal. Why, 
then, resort to violence, contrary to our nature and the dictates of religion? 
If some of our Bengali youths have outlived their ancestral virtues, they 
had better betake themselves elsewhere with their new creed of politics. 
The country, as a whole, can have nothing to do with their un-Aryan creed or 
their equally un-Aryan methods. It has already pronounced full and formal 
condemnation on the crime at Muzaffarpur. This indignant protest needs 
only to be endorsed by our temple priests and other custodians of religion to 
whom such a crime must be most abhorrent.......... Bengali friends have 
written, confirming the Anglo-Indian view that this bomb-throwing is one 
of the results of a deep-seated and wide-spread conspiracy, with educated 
and influential men at its back. But I am not yet inclined to share such an 
alarmist view. I have known Bengalis for close upon thirty years, and was 
last in their midst only three months ago. Subject to correction by better 
informed observers, I still hold that the present political ferment is but part of 
the general ferment all over the world. Neither the partition of Bengal, nor 
the State prosecutions in that and other provinces, nor any other single cause 
is accountable for the outbreak of disaffection and lawlessness to which we 
have become accustomed. The unrest would have appeared all the same had 
there been no partition or other disturbing cause. The educated men of 
India, like others elsewhere, have become unsettled. They feel profoundly 
dissatished with their lot. They want—they know not what. All they feel 
is that they want something. Different men want different things; hence 
a confusion of ideas which makes it almost impossible for the statesman to deal 
off-hand with the situation. The unrest is not merely political; it is social 
also; more than the two, it is economical; less than these, it is also racial. 
This last seems its worst feature...... .... §o far the evil has come to stay. 
You can no more overcome it by means of any political patch-work than you 
could have averted it by abstaining from unpopular measures. Taking it, then, 
mainly as an offshoot of the prevailing revival or reaction in society, the part 
of wisdom for the State is to let the evil run its course, content to provide 
against excesses, and Carrying out its own policy ina manly, generous spirit, 
regardless of being ill-requited or misunderstood. And this is what Lords 


Minto and Morley seem determined to do. As to the latest manifestation of : 


the unrest, I believe if is confined to a few demented individuals here and 
there—men with overwrought nerves, probably at the mercy of stronger minds, 
brooding over the wrongs of their country, real and imaginary, and evolving 
out of their morbid consciousness methods of obtaining redress for the wrongs, 
which are infinitely worse than the wrongs themselves, even-when real. It is 
impossible to withhold some measure of sympathy from these victims of 
-hadlucination or of a superior will, working 1 in the dark, reckless of SCOnpeERAnCS 
CON mis 
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nd pan Ha nae. of 
how will they manage 
ne Mohammadsns. of India 
3 put yet What then? Who is going 
mé dl Who, for instance, is going to 
1 tribes. already — trouble on the N. _W. frontier ? 
rd the other f Saitiers ? Who will financé this huge Empire 
ot f the , maws of foreign vultures hovering over it? And who 
n 1¢ daily- recurring differences between Hindu and non-Hindu, 
rahms n and non-Brahman, between Jain and Rajput or Rajput 
pve above all, is going to protect the persons and properties 
_ wealthy millions in each province? It is forgotten that India is 
eee | “one e country, much less one nation. ‘Till this unity has been established 
ie ab. the paramount duty of every patriot to go on availing himself to the 
/ +wWimost of the present regime of peace—even though dearly purchased— 
ee since that is his only chance of obtaining unity. India’s misfortunes are more 
ad social and economic than political. Let her become socially united, economi- 
cally strong and self-reliant, and political freedom will become a question of time. 
As things go, she enjoys more freedom than many other so-called free countries. 
i ae She may even look forward to the day of independence—a series of interde- 
Bere pendent States working under the egis of some sort of Protectorate. But the 
time is not yet. When that time comes (and it rests with ourselves mainly to 
expedite it) the Englishman in India will say—‘ All right, baba, we see 
we are not wanted—out we go; good-bye’. But it is not by methods and 
utterances such as are now springing into vogue that we shall hasten the 
only political millennium which seems attainable for India: we are rather 
putting it off. Let the bomb-throwers, and those behind them, if they are 
. working disinterestedly for the country, look at the question from different 
stand- points, especially from that of the good of their countrymen. I am not 
forreading ‘ sedition’ in every violent expression of views; and I would for- 
give much‘’to the man with pure motives. Self- sacrifice is the rarest of 
virtues ; but it is a virtue that is humble in itself, never craving for notoriety, 
ever watchful of the interests of those whom it seeks to serve. ‘These 
remarks would be misleading without a passing reference to the causes 
that keep the ferment going, the root-cause of which we may ascribe to 
what Germans call the Time-spirit. What keeps the flame of disaffection 
a burning, notably among our English-educated class? It is the neglect under 
a which they think they suffer, the depreciation of their qualities, inherent and 
mee acquired, and the differential treatment they receive as sons of the same 
Empire. The ruling class are slow to admit that Indians are their fellow- 
subjects, that though some of the mental and physical qualities of these 
fellow-subjects differ from their own, in the aggregate they are the equals of the 
a ruling class. Whyshould they not be more largely employed to administer the 
= << . . Affairs of their own country ? Whyshould not the scales beheld even between 
ee the two where the law of the land is applied? You-cannot build up political 
prestige on injustice as its basis. It is his faith in the sense of justice of the 
glishman, that has reconciled the educated Indian, morally spell-bound, to 
his Gk Once the spell is broken, the moral superiority of the ruler must 
disappear. It is no argument to say that others in his position would do 
the same as the Englishman is doing in India—that Indians themselves, as 
os Tuling class, have done worse, and might do still worse in the future. All 
eee this may be true, but it does not justify breach of promises conveyed in State 
‘Sia documents, nor the holding of even a subject race under perpetual subjection 
Ate Taising it to the level of the ruling class, intellectually and otherwise.’’ 


AB. “Tt is not always safe to deduce a moral from mere coincidences, 
meee Ruy: but somehow it seems that the month of May is 
es Sa Tt age ae ‘Revs 11 the one month set apart in every year for stirring 
Be he Me emew (11), events in India. Last year Lala Lajpatrai was 
ST AS deported without a trial,and the news sent a thrill 

eS ree throughout the length and breadth of the land....... 

A This year, in the *same month, a different story 
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Spon oe peg is one a | dear, anxiety and ‘oublaa ay nese “are. grave 1 ’ 
ce anxious moments for the rulers and the ruled alike, and we are all. awaiting — ae 
. ° the issue with almost breathless impatience. The bomb outrage still continues Bertie i 
: to be the burning’ topic of the day and forthe moment the troubles on the = = © 
frontier and the attitude of the Amir~Count for nothing. Every patriotic Beene 
Indian has condemned the outrage- in strong and unmistakable ‘terms, and Oe 
the death of three innocent victims has’deepened the public indignation. Pk 
Bloodshed has always been abhorrent to the mild and peaceful nature of our ee 
countrymen........... Anarchy was hitherto unknown in the East; but now 
that the disease has made its first appearance in our midst, let us see 
to it that before long not a vestige of it remains in the land.......... 
No nation has ever reached the goal of its ambition by means such as these. 
We in India have every liberty to criticise firmly and impartially the acts and 
measures of Government, and Government -needs such criticism, too; but 
anything that tends to subvert British rule, the only rule that is 
possible for many years to come, will never have the sympathy of the 
vast majority of our countrymen. It is, however, some consolation to 
find that the entire Indian Press has dissociated itself from these 
futile and dastardly. methods of national emancipation; and it is due 
to the Extremist Press, which has usually to bear the brunt of hostile 
criticism on such occasions, to say that the more respectable portion of it has 
viewed the outrage with feelings of horror and shame.......... The Indians 
are ready to bear their share of blame for what has happened against 
their wish; but have Government really no responsibility in the matter ? 
It may be a dangerous game to argue from political reform to crimes, but after 
all it is not difficult to establish a connection. Despair, bred of disappoint- 
ments and defeats, often entails fearful consequences, and anarchy is perhaps 
the worst of these. ‘There can be no doubt that the Bengalis have not had a 
pleasant time of it with the authorities during the last two or three years. 
The Partition of Bengal, ‘the crowning folly of Lord Curzon’s regime,’ is a 
festering sore which refuses to be healed. It cut asunder a united provincé, 
and it also cut asunder the unity and friendly feelings between the rulers 
and the ruled at the same time.......... Time after time warnings 
have been given, but they have gone unheeded. Is it therefore 
too lafe even now to review the administrative problems of this land 
in a spirit of true statesmanship? It is the duty of every civilised 
Government to put down disorder and lawlessness with a firm hand, 
but is it not also a stronger duty of the powers that be to inquire why that 
_ disorder exists and to remove its causes as far as possible ?...... Coercion will 
never solve our problems; its failure in all climes and under all circumstances 
is the one story which comes to us through the ages. If only a policy of 
conciliation could be adopted, and the partition of Bengal reconsidered, 
political nihilism would soon be a phantom of the past, and the tragedy of 
Muzaffarpur, with all its cruel associations, would in future serve merely to 
point a moral.”’ 


18. “The prevailing unrest in India is the handiwork of its agitators 
and revolutionists. It first appeared in Bengal as 
the direct outcome of its ill-fated partition by Lord 
wile Goftdr (35), 24th Ourzon. The tree that was planted and watered by 
OY  aebiressidm the Babus found a fertile soil in Bengal. Ith 
(59), 18th and 21st May. e aous found a fe e soil in enga : as 
aie thrown its ramifications far and wide, and these have 
traversed from Bengal to the Punjab and thence to 
the benighted Presidency till at last the country has reached a period when it a 
would be difficult to earmark a province as being in a state of peaceful content- ae 
ment. There can be.no yainsaying the fact that the present crisis would ee 
have been averted by the adoption of precautionary measures in the beginning, re 
for when we search for an explanation into this state of wide-spread | Po. 
unrest; we are struck with the absence of proofs to account for its growth. Fe 
At the bottom of it all there are no genuine causes to justify its existeice. = +) 
| The administration o the country is conducted on precisely the same lines as a 


s 
- 


‘more they hi 
| grow. Thei re gitation hurts no one 80 long as it is laid out on 
“lines, andis éven laudable where its raison d'etre is not the 
ae present established form of Government but its consolida- 
of revolutionary ideas, however, indicates that there is. 

vemment on foot which, inspired by quixotic ideals of swardy, 
nti-British sentiments, and aims at the overthrow of the Government. 
eh has- ought them peace and security. The rabid fulminations of 
m10us “agitators have kept up the agitation at white heat, and if we can 
jp the main spring from which all seditious movements are nurtured, 
uld have effectively dealt with the problem of suppressing. the present- 
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preached to them in open day.” [Elsewhere the paper observes :—‘‘ We are 
glad that Mr. Dutt has, by a timely contribution to the Times, deprecated 
the Indian bomb outrage.......... The unfettered liberty, which has been 
conceded under law to criticisms of Government’s action and their adminis- 
trative machinery, has been grossly abused already. If popular sentiment 
should prove ineffective to provide a decisive check against the spréad of 
criminality, the long rope at present allowed to agitation would be considerably 
curtailed. It is a pity that the new chapter in Indian politics should have. 
been opened just when the country is on the eve of progressive reforms. 
Recent developments would have proved a damper for an effete Government ; 
mS , but with Viscount Morley at the head of the present administration, we have 
a good reasons to presume that his programme of reform would not be whittled 
tom down in view of the prevailing unrest.” The Akhbdr-e-Islim writes :— 

Since the impatient subjects have lost their faith in the assurances of 


a3 Government, the latter should either issue a proclamation granting all the 
ee ‘demands of the seditionists, or should take immediate and effectual measures | 
a to puf them down. Government should at once exterminate them root and 


branch, thereby giving people a taste of their strength. Unless Govern- 
ment act firmly one way or another, there is danger that these plots and 
| seditious writings will, at some future date, lead to something more terrible 
ni than even the Mutiny of 1857. In another issue the Akhbdr-e-Islam | 
Bees enumerates the following seven as the root-causes of the present unrest :— 
Bee “(1) Seditious newspapers ; (2) the existence of the Extremist party and their 
eo violent utterances ; (3) the boycott movement; (4) the practice ofshouting Bande. - 
Mdiaram; (5).convening of meetings to express sympathy with persons. 
‘punished for sedition and to express joy at their release; (6) enrolling of 
. students as volunteers and training them to politics; and (7) imparting of 
‘military training to students ; and advocates stern repressive measures against . 
them]. ne ) 
- /14. “Is it true that the present troubles in Bengal are due to the 
pC Sp Zamindars being in mortal terror about the Perma-. 
‘gist May, Ena. A (29), nent Settlement? All of us know that one of the 
ee © chief arguments of the opponents of the Bengal 
Rak ‘Partition was that the Permanent Settlement would come to be affected by 
_ the change, and thus a most serious injury would be inflicted upon a large 
. lass of Bengal landlords. That the Bengali anarchists must have men with 
-. ample money and resources at their back is not to be for a moment questioned. . 
_ Fuller light on the doings in Bengal may even reveal some prominent. 
_ s4amindars atthe back of the movement. But sensible men would think 
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; Bengal. If, however, Government do think. that the Le 
at the bottom of it all, it is for them to consider whether they showd 
not make :a reassuring declaration on that score, and by a single stroke 
wean the ‘powerftil Zamindar class from-what many of its members must 
be feeling to be a most dangerous and risky pastime, namely, that of plotting 
treason. If what a correspondent of a contemporary has recently said. about 
the Zamindars be true, if the Zamindars have been so consistent and remorse- 
less in their attitude of hostility to Government, is it not a question for 
Government to ask themselves whether they are not‘at least partly responsible 
for it. Indeed, any one in the position of the British Government in 
India might ask the question ‘What have we done to evoke 80 much 
hostility, so much hatred from the people?’ Whether they do this or 
not, the people at least must be asking themselves a similar question, 
namely, ‘What could the British Government, so beneficent, so well-mean- 
ing, 80 generous and sympathetic, have done, that a people reputed to be 
so weak and cowardly should have gone the length of plotting treason and 
compassing murder and rapine on such an enormous scale ?’......... Far be it 
from us to say or suggest anything that might be construed as a reflection 
upon the motives and actions of the British Government. But it is in their 
own interest to ask if they cannot at this stage undertake such a rigid inquiry 
into the scope and influence of their policy and actions, as would help 
them to correct any mistakes and errors they might have unconsciously and in 
spite of the best of motives hitherto made, and thereby to set themselves 
right in the eyes of the people.” 


15. From telegraphic information to hand from our Calcutta correspond- 
rks ent it appears that while Sir Andrew Fraser, 
sen’ ¥ ertamnene (OS), aie Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, strongly recommends 
the enactment of the most stringent and repressive 
laws for arresting the progress of the anarchist movement in the province, 
Lord Minto refuses to carry out his suggestions, declaring that the existing 
laws are sufficient to meet any contingency. This has given rise to a 
difference of opinion between the two. SirAndrew has threatened to resign 
should his suggestion fall through. We heartily wish that both the Viceroy 
and the Lieutenant-Governor adhere to their respective opinions, for in that 
case-Sir Andrew will be forced to resign. Sir Andrew’s career has been a 
total failure and he is the most unpopular officer in Bengal. His attempts to 
whitewash the misdeeds of the Police and to prevent ‘Sessions Judges and 
Magistrates from freely commenting upon their arbitrary acts and his policy 
of setting the Hindus and Muhammadans by the ears have added not a little 
to the unrest already existing in the country. Itis far better that such an 
officer should resign than repressive acts come to be enacted for an entire 
nation. But more important than the question of the probable resignation of 
Sir Andrew Fraser is that of the adoption of a wise and far-sighted policy by 
Lord Minto. [The paper concludes by dwelling upon the alleged necessity of 
following in this country the mild and forbearing policy adopted towards the 
popular excesses in Ireland. | 


16. ‘It was M. Okakura, the celebrated author of ‘The ideals of the 
East,’ ‘ The unity of Asia,’ etc., who once remarked 

Patriot (12), 9th May. _that political assassinations and secret societies are 
the chief weapons of a powerless and disarmed peo- 

ple, who seek emancipation from the political ills from which they suffer. 
The truth embodied in this statement can never be questioned for a moment, 
for History incontestably bears it out. Though in ancient times this weapon 
might have been resorted to on rare occasions only, owing to society being 
less complex than it.is..t present, it was made use of on a large scale, 
during the middle ages, whenever people could not combine to rise 
in open and armed insurrection against the established govern- 
ment, both in Europe and Asia, India not excluded. Though the paz 
Britannica, and the system of British administration have heretofore ‘done 


Away with this method of showing popular resentment against oppressive — 
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Yet even © ehh tost t enlightened and: influential public 

- in European cow ante t cies not been successful in preventing 
wth of s io ene ies t l ui : 10 oped the name of anarchists, nihilists, etc. 
8 cont f ae with | ingla and through England with the modern world has 
‘her go in fot all the paraphernalia of modern Western civilisation. 
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a oO jern India, th ji 1e once ‘immutable Hast’, has already been westernised in 


3 to a great extent.......... Amarchism and Nihilism 

i whavoidable concomitants of Western civilisation. On the day on which 
ofr statesmen of Kngland decided to disarm the Indians, in order 
iat they may never be able to raise their heads against Government, the 


a : tees amongst us also foresaw the dawn of a day in India on which the 


‘'s hand and bomb outrages would terrorise both Government and 
the people. The truth in the statement of M. Okakura is on the way of being 

ustified with reference to recent events in India. Even the Government of 

dia have acknowledged that there is political stir and commotion in India. 
People here want more political rights and political power for themselves. 
The Anglo-Indians want to curb the new spirit of the people, and in so 
doing resort to repressive methods of government. People protest against 
them in a spirit of loyal submissiveness. But all their petitions and 
protests are disregarded. No wonder, therefore, that some _ people, 
the more impetuous and rash among them, become desperate and resort to 
unlawful and cowardly methods of redressing their wrongs, to the assassin’s 
hand and bombs, the only weapons of offence of a powerless people. We 
cannct read the Chundernagar bomb outrage and the Muzaffarpur bomb 
tragedy in any other light than the one explained above. This western 
spint of evil has made its appearance in India, and we feel convinced that it 
rests with the rulers alone either to nip it in the bud or to allow it to 
grow to alarming dimensions. It all depends upon the governmental 
methods of combating the evil, and we fear very much that Government will 
repeat the mistake which other Governments in other countries have committed, 
by rushing headlong, in a moment of excitement and anger, into adopting still 
more repressive measures. ‘T'here is but one efficacious remedy for arresting 
the progress of bomb and dynamite outrages, and that is to propitiate the 
people by initiating radical popular reforms in the system of Indian administra- 
tion before it is too late. May we hope that our Government. will not be 
wise after the event ?”’ : 


17. “An apparently inspired cablegram has been flashed by Reuter from 
London, saying that the attitude of Government | 

Mahrdtta (9), 17th May. towards political reform in the system of the Indian 
administration has not been affected in any way by the bomb outrage at - 
Muzaffarpur and the discovery of an alleged anarchist conspiracy in Calcutta. 
This was just the thing that might have been expected from a mighty Govern- 
ment. If their beneficence could not be obstructed, their pace need not be 
unduly hastened by what is after all a mere sensation. An anarchist plot is a 
mere bagatelle compared with the momentous issues involved in constitutional 
reform. And we are sincerely glad that Government at head-quarters have 
refused to be panic-stricken. If their decision to proceed with the considera- 
tion of reform is wise, their determination not to appear to be hastened into 
that step is natural. It is not advisable to put a premium upon crime; nor do 
- ‘yen political leaders in India expect it. They know full well that prestige is 
, # very valuable thing and that a mighty Government would be the last to do 
“anything that may in any way savour of loss of that’ cherished possession. 


ee s at we oie doubt whether the youhg men, engaged in bomb-making, them- 


selves expected that their activity, however successful, would have the result 
of fo ae ing the hands of Government in the matter of reforms. Very probably 
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i sa i, political slits: | “Possibly some of them looked upon’ he 
-- now foreshadowed with a feeling akin to contempt. If 


> pear. 
regarded the whole thing as mere tinkering on the part 
the political situation in the country.. Even if some of the young ety pare 
be supposed to have ever given a moment’sserious thought to the pros and 
cons of the proposed reforms, we may be‘sure that none of them resorted to the 
dangerous bomb or to revolver practice either for an increase in the numbers 
of the non-official members of Councils or securing an ideal constitution for 
the Advisory Boards. They are perhaps as unreasonable in this matter as 
any wholehogger in any department of life ; and if ever they held any views on 
reform, they must be such as would put any constructive Extremist to shame. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the political agitators of any school in 
India do not recognise the futility of the methods of terrorism as 
direct means of achieving -political reform....... ... The shedding of blood 
may show you to be in terrible earnest, but unfortunately your being in 
earnest is not always the whole thing. All bloodshed by itself is from 
this point of view useless, if itis anything short of an actual successful 
revolution. The liberty of the world, said Daniel. O’Connell on a 
memorable occasion, is not worth the shedding of one drop of innocent human 
blood. And the sentiment must be regarded as altogether unobjectionable. 
The Proneer, writing on the subject of the cult of the bomb, has shown fair- 
mindedness enough to observe that, though the bomb-maker may have a place 
as the last term in the whole series, more or less connected, of political agita- 
tors in the country, no one will suppose that in saying this it is implied that 
the average leading men of the different sections of the Indian Nationalist 
agitation actively approve of the use of the infernal machine as an instrument 
GE PISIOB 006 isices Never, it may safely be said, has any great public cause 
prevailed or prospered by association with a system - ‘of assassination. The 
position in our opinion is as clear as daylight. But we only wish that it will 
be understood by all the critics of Indian politicians as clearly as the politicians 
themselves understand it. The word ‘constitutional ‘agitation’ has no 
meaning because India can hardly be said to have any constitution at all. 
But we cannot ignore the fact that it is only by bringing about a change in 
opinion that constructive constitutional reforms are obtained. When a 
Nationalist says that he favours or even wants swardjya for the country, 
he only makes the statement of an aspiration. But the Nationalist 
who asks for zmmediate full-blown swardjya of course makes himself 
ridiculous. In his demand for a quicker pace,: for one thing, the 
Nationalist differs from the others, but the thinking Nationalist knows 
- that even assuming that the claim for swar djya is conceded, there are 
intermediate steps in the nature of graded constitutional reforms which 
cannot be leaped over with impunity. And with regard to each of these 
reforms he must further admit that it is a thing to be brought about by the 
force of a body of opinion on its merits.......... We might, however, say one 
word to Government simply as a warning against being duped into a belief 
that if they might err at all ait this juncture they should err on the side of 
reaction rather than progress. It isjust possible that, whatever Lord Morley’s 
own feelings may be, his official advisers might whisper in his ear too much 
about prestige and too little about statesmanship. Andso we should like to 
draw Lord Morley’s attention to the example set by his illustrious gurw on a 
similar occasion. The Fenian outbreak was certainly no less terrifying a 
thing than the Muzaffarpur outrage or the Maniktolla conspiracy. And yet 
Mr. Gladstone had the courage soon after to introduce a new system of legis- 
lation for Ireland, and what is perhaps more notable is that, though not willing 
to yield to terrorism, he saw in the act of the Terrorists a hidden meaning, 
which perhaps was not so plain to the superficial observer. And Mr. Giad- 
stone’s statesman ship ly in appreciating that meaning without taking cogni- 
sance of the bloody acts themselves.: According to Mr. Justin M’Carthy, the 
Fenian movement was, in. Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, the most substantial refuta- 
tion of the comfortable belief that the Irish people had no real grievance. The 
circumstances about Ireland and those about India, both in rolahions to England, 
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y He os a a hi Reet in the thing. The bomb oitrage , 


ie explocien of feeling, obviously indicating that 
sal grieva arice pre upon the mind ofthe Bengali nation. 
at | o Vis isc count: Morley and Lord Minto to look deeper into the 
si wars le incidents sof the last few days in Bengal? Let those responsible for 
is breach h of the peace of the public mind be punished as they deserve. But 
st lander be committed in reading the real meaning of the bomb oitrage. 
@ method chosen by the bomb-maker in this case was a most senseless and 
sjectionable one for expressing a body of opinion. The method must be put 


% ce A i wn, but the opinion ought to be considered.” 


18. While many of the Anglo-Indians have been astutely utilising the bomb 
outrage at Muzaffarpur to discredit our public move- 

~ Kesari (128), 19th May. ments, some of our own chicken-hearted compatriots 
have completely lost their heads over the incidents. 

Though the latter are well aware that such outrages are of common occurrence 
in Many western countries, they have taken alarm at their occurrence in 
this country’ and are straining every nerve not only to disavow all 


connection with the perpetrators thereof but also for the immediate 


suppression of all writings and speeches which in their opinion lead to such 
outrages. That such suggestions are absolutely foolish is known to the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, but they are welcoming them as_ they 


‘bring our political agitation into discredit. No one can have any 
‘objection to the condemnation of bomb outrages, for ‘our political 


amelioration, can never be brought about by their means, but to say that they 
have théir origin in the political writings and utterances of the day is utterly 


suicidal. While, as a matter of fact, it is the high-handed policy of the 


white bureaucrats that has driven some people to desperation, the former aré 
always anxious to throw the blame, on those who frankly criticise the 
actions in the press and on the’platform. In short, our Anglo-Indian contem- 
poraries have evidently welcomed the bomb outrages as a fine pretext to 
suppress political agitation in the country. The pity of it is that some of 
our own timid fellow-countrymen are unconsciously playing into their hands. 
We must be very circumspect at this juncture. We have, of course, nothing 
to say about those who may be prepared to lead a life of slavery under the 
unrestrained sway of the white bureaucrats, but those who desire to see the 
present system of administration reformed must be very careful not to-fix 
the blame of the bomb outrages on the severe strictures passed by political 
agitators on Government. The present autocratic form of Government 
having been conclusively proved to be iniquitous, it was but natural that 
the people of the country should feel exasperated at the failure of their efforts 
to get it reformed, and that some of the more ardent spirits should get 
entirely out of hand. But the sins of the latter should not be visited on the 


heads of the political agitators in the country. The duty of Government under 
such. circumstances lies in taking a lesson from these outrages and in remov- 


ing the causes that have made them possible. To adopt repressive measures 
at such a juncture will exasperate the people the more. Government should 
rather reform the administration and not enter on a policy of revenge. As 


such a mistake directs even a constitutional agitation into revolutionary 


channels, we trust our rulers will not be guilty of it. Is Government going 


be ames till the exasperation felt against the present faulty administration 
 @xceec roel bounds ? ‘It does not behove a civilised Government to try to 
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a a “ye fay. | is a summary :- —We thi k the | gravity o # pee 

Vie a ituation, revealed by the r nts | Se eae 

ie days Seccly's above things, the utmost out-spokenness from. ‘the ae 
exponents and leaders of public opinionin the country. If the statements 


, said to have been made by some of the’'young men charged with complicity #6  @ 
in the bomb outrage be true, if would be seen that they started their Momb ‘si i 
factory some eight or nine months ago. Barindra Chandra Ghosh was er. 
gathering a band of young men under him for some time previously, it is ae 
true ; but he was doing nothing more offensive and criminal with them than 
training them in philosophy and politics with a view, ‘possibly, to the promo- 
tion of some revolutionary propaganda through their help later on. The 
truly underground movement was inaugurated later, and it was clearly 
the result of the incidents at Comilla and Jamalpur on the one hand, 
and of repressive measures that followed these, on the other. Barindra, a 
Chandra Ghosh simply represents the general feelings then existing in the | 

‘community, when he speaks of having been urged by the people whom 
he approached with prayers for help, to take to the manufacture and pro- 
duction of bombs and other instruments of what he calls ‘ National vengeance.’ 
Those who know anything of the state of feeling in the country at the time of 
the Comilla riots or the Jamalpur outrages will “not be inclined to disbelieve the 
truth of what Barindra Chandra Ghosh is reported to have said in this con- 
nection. Comilla and Jamalpur brought home to the nation the state of 
absolute helplessness to which the people had been reduced through the 
operation of the Arms Act. As long as there was peace in the country, there 
‘was no sense of the serious injury that this Act had inflicted upon the people. 
But when riots broke out in different districts, making life, honour and 
property insecure, people felt the need of providing themselves with every ‘i 
available means of self-defence. ‘T'he dire necessity of the situation thus _ pf 
led many people to devise some means by which they could secure some 
effective means of protection against the attack of hired goondas upon their 
life, their property, and their honour. ‘This, it seems, is the story of the birth 
of those experiments in the manufacture of explosives, which, it is clear from 
the statements of some of the persons arrested in this connection with the 
so-called anarchist plot in Calcutta, gradually developed into an active under- 
ground propaganda. And if it owes its birth to Comilla and Jamalpur, its 
later developments are clearly due to the subsequent press prosecutions in 
Bengal. And all parties must clearly understand this that this situation 
will not be met by persistency in the old repressive policy or by virulent 
denunciations of the anarchists, or by the assurance that all is well and the 
people, at heart, are loyal and contented to the Government. The gravity of 
this crisis must be impressed upon both the Government. and the people. 
If the Government had the strength andthe wisdom to take so bold a step, 
the repeal of the Arms Act would, we hold, be a far more effective remedy 
against the cult of the bomb than any other conceivable executive action or 
legislative measure. But where is the statesman, in India or in England, in 
these degenerate days, who could conceive so far-reaching a policy and 
execute so bold a plan ? 


20. Since the incidents at Muzaffarpur, the Police in Bengal have got 
Swardjya (156), 16th in a sense full license to carry on their lawlessness Ss 
May JY and satisfy their private grudge. It seems that the a 

Police want to give the incidents the appearance of ree 
a huge conspiracy and to take to themselves the credit of having brought it to | 
light. We do not think the Police ‘will be successful in this ambitious design. ie 
Barindra Kumar Ghose has in his deposition made it clear that the coolies — a 
already sentenced through the machinations of the Police had nothing to do with 
the attempt to blow. up the, train of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of iz 
Bengal. It is clear that the Police are getting up false cases and causing 
innocent persons to be convicted. Supposing that the train had been success- 
fully blown up and the coolies wr ser to death, could the Police have propent 
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tn led ee 


ands to oy thier world | 

y are geste) as the friends — 
li yo gue at Muzaffarpur are 
; oH his motives. Those who have 

ngali youths can never set them down, 

s ite unselfish and they had devoted them- 

lely to the service « the country. What is the meaning of calling 
r nthe anarchist s or nihilists, while every one of them was striving to 
mothe land arid every’ attempt of theirs had for its aim the ameliora- 


4 > They are as ‘pte patriots as the Moderates or the Nationalists, if not 
See, perhaps their patriotism having reached its acme may have followed a 
wrong direction. But that does not prove them to be anarchists. Call them, if 
like, headstrong patriots. It is a great sin not to call them patriots. The 
and that wanted to kill Mr. Kingsford by throwing a bomb and assigned the 
task to two youths were not at child’s play. They had acomplete idea of their 
propaganda and the consequences it might lead to. If the scheme failed, they 
were ready to commit suicide and one of them didso! The band does not 
appear to be mean-minded, but far-sighted in their aims and unbending in 
their determination. They had placed before them the noblest ideal of 
independence and they did what they deemed to be their duty to achieve 
it! It is clear that though their brains were on fire, their hearts were strong 
and holy. Their souls were not stained with guilt like those of ordinary murderers 
or dacoits: He who reads the depositions of Barindra cannot but feel love and 
respect towards him. ‘It may be true that some Bengali youths have begun 
to follow the methods of western anarchists. But like them, dur youths are 
not atheistical. There is a vast difference between the two types. Our head- 
strong youths are from a moral point of view made of nobler stuff than the - 
western anarchists. As soon as they learnt that their bombs claimed two 
innocent European ladies as victims, they were grieved beyond measure and 
gave themselves up to the Police, thinking that they had committed a dread- 
ful sin. They might have committed an indiscretion. But they are not. 
anarchists. If those who are inconsiderate are to be called anarchists, the 
Police who are daily committing thousands of misdeeds and our very Government, 
who deport patriots without trial and pass Acts for the prevention of public 
meetings, write themselves down as anarchists. We think that the official 
bureaucrats who: inflamed public feeling by means of their despotic admi- 
nistration are really responsible for bombs and not the Bengali youths. 
{Elsewhere the paper writes :—Some of our own undiscerning people, who are 
at the beck and call of Anglo-Indians, are throwing the responsibility of the 
deaths of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy on the Bengali youths and expressing their 
sorrow over the outrage. We do not see the necessity of any public 
sympathy. Weare sure that if the ladies concerned had been Indians, nobody 
would have proffered sympathy and there would have been no outery aut 
all. Is the life of European ladies only to be valued? Is it not a 
wonder that all India should be stirred because of the death of two European 
~ Jadies, while nobody cares for hundreds of innocent Indians, who are dying 
like flies daily? There were summary arrests made and prompt measures 
- adopted to take vengeance for the outrage at Muzaffarpur. But we do not 
-tiear of any arrests being made on account of the deaths by starvation of 
iminocent Indians due to the policy of Government. Anyone who wants 
may individually express sorrow at the death of the two European ladies 
PE st "Who met with a disastrous fate at Muzaffarpur. But as long as Government 
: do not take any pity for the loss of Indian lives, why should the nation 
os foe ublicly express sorrow as if any special loss had been. inflicted on it by the 
~\ death of woah and Miss Kennedy.) 
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v5 ihe | Bhdla (104) 21st May;. But we submit that these are misn omers. For, the © ae 
| Jain (175), 17th May; oingsof these persons were not directed against = =. 
Dnydnottejak (65), 16th society in general, but against Englishmen alone. a 


May. They’ might;“therefore, be called destroyers of Eng- a 
lishmenrather than anarchists or nihilists. Looking ee 
to their objects these persons deserve neither of the latter appellations. They — 
are for orderly Government, but they want it to be under Indian control. 
Similarly, they are for orderly society. Had they wished otherwise, had they 
desired to reyolutionise society, Khudiram would not have hesitated to throw a 
bomb at Mr. Kingsford.in open court and killed a dozen or two of his own coun- 
trymen along with him. But he has plainly stated in his confession that his 
conscience would not allow him to do so. To call such a man an anarchist is 
to murder the English language. Another question worthy of consideration 
is about punishing the guilty. Khudiram, of course, will be punished as he ce 
has committed an offence under the Indian Penal Code, and his abettors also a 
will be likewise punished. But what about the detectives who, according Be 
to some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, had actually joined the gang 
of conspirators, and knew everything of the plot? And what about the Police 
Department that failed to nip the conspiracy in the bud before the bomb | 
outrage actually took place? [The Jain writes :—From the time that high- \ 
handed officials began to scorn public opinion and to rule the country ae 
arbitrarily the flames of discontent have been starting up in every nook 
and corner of the country. The details of the bomb outrage plainly 
show that it is official oppressian that is responsible for these occur- 
rences, which are otherwise inconceivable among a patient and peace-loving 
people like the Indians. Some hare-brained Anglo-Indian journalists i 
are calling upon Government to put down all Indians with a heavy . ae 
hand. They no doubt expect Government to deport all Indians, so 
that they themselves might become masters of the country. How the 
mouths of these poor fellows must be watering at the prospect of swallowing 
India whole! As the proverbial serpent usurps the dwelling dug out for itself . { 
by the rat, so these white serpents are scheming to get into the black rats’ hole. : 
What with the excitement thus created by the Anglo-Indian Press, and 
what with Police raids, the whole country is now in a convulsed state. 
The Dnydnottejak hopes that Government will not take any rash measures, 
but is of opinion thatthe arrest of a man of such unblemished character as 
Babu Aravindo Ghose, without a warrant and without acquainting the public 
with the nature of the offence he is charged with, is arash step on the part of 
Government and is likely to bring down upon them the displeasure of the 
people. | | 
22. Ina lengthy article, the Gwardti discusses the various theories 
that have been put forward from different quarters 
Gujardti (25), 17th to account for the recent bomb outrage and the 
May; Sudhdkar (153), several remedies .suggested to meet the situation ; 
16th May. and after a prolonged discussion, arrives at the 
conclusion that, so long :as earnest efforts are | 
not made to search for the root-causes of the anarchist movement and to 
remove them, the craze for violence will not subside in Bengal and that 
any attempt to suppress the public press in that Province will tend to foster a 
lawlessness. The paper concludes by adding :—The appearance of anarchist — a 
plots on the political field of India is the ugly embodiment of the spirit of oe 
discontent at the administration of the English authorities. Government 
have to learn an important lesson from it, namely, that they can no longer 
safely ignore the demands of the Indians for a share in the government of their 
country. Government m.st bear in mind that it is not ignorant or uneducated ‘ 
men who have organised these plots. What, then, is the reason that educated . 
men, though well aware that they will have to sacrifice their lives, launch ee 
themselves into such dangerous undertakings ?. When such political madness es 
seizes the educated, the authorities should infer that the people have no 
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es. G pagerpeled ly the evil te ’ Taimertbg the’ true cause théreof. 
course, itis not possible t cy npathise a with the perpetrators of the outrage, 
. cannot withholc 1 admiration for their noble motive, their rare courage 

—» - @nd their ui ndifierence to personal safety. Up till now the Indians did 
"> not transgress the ey in the least in carrying on political agitation, and hence 
ae Bovaseeent alone are responsible forhaving driven a mild a to adopt 
a i devilish modes of seeking redress. | 


238. Owing to the recent disturbances in Bengal and the critical situa- 
tion created thereby, the leaders of the people as 
_ Gurjar Gurjana (68), well as the public press have been put in a very 
20th May. awkward position ; for the eyes of Government are at 
present fixed solely on one object, vzz., to remove the 
ge _. existing difficulties in their way, and whoever got caught would find it difficult 
me to escape. It is, therefore, highly expedient for all to be very cautious. 
This does not, of course, mean that one should not indulge in healthy 
criticism of real blunders on the part of Government. Everything, however, 
. depends upon the language in which criticisms are couched. On the other 
hand, Government have also to be very cautious. It is no use sending 
a few leaders or editors to jail. Government should aim at removing the 
unsound parts. of the administration of this country. Since it is admitted 
.by one and all that swardjya will have to be conferred upon, the Indians 
ee sooner or later, what do the authorities gain by following a policy which 
ee forces the pe le to resort to bombs and anarchism? Up to this time the 
ae high-tempered bureaucrats of this country were so blinded by self-interest | 
that they cared not a straw for the reasonable complaints and protests of the 
people. Every sane man devoutly wishes that the recent tragic occurrences 
in Bengal may not be repeated in any other part of the country ; but owing 
to the selfish policy of Government, even the public leaders are unable to 
give any assurances of kindly treatment to the public. If Government wish 
to continue to be in power in this country for a long term of years they 
should forthwith learn wisdom from the events now taking place and adopt 
the policy of rendering their subjects contented. 


v 


24. The same motive lay at the root of both the Poona murders and the 
ae . Muzaffarpur outrage. The murderers of Mr. Rand 
re ; Vihar (159), 18th May. and those who attempted to murder Mr. Kingsford were 
ae inspired by the same sentiment, viz., that as both the 
officers were oppressing their countrymen, it wastheir duty to killthem. Such 
being the case, the fact that the bomb outrage is being magnified into an 

_ extensive conspiracy for the overthrow of the ‘British Kmpire only shows that 
some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are off their heads. The detailed 
accounts of bombs published by some of them have helped to spread a 
.. knowledge about the manufacture of these instruments of destruction. Even 
small boys in India now know that picric acid is required for the manufacture 
of bombs and that it can be had plentifully in the market. - If these lads now 
take to experimenting with the acid, who shall be responsible for it? What- 

_ @ver may be said about the Bengal anarchists, their later attitude cannot 
> . but extort admiration from all. They have cursed themselves for what has 
. a rege and that shows the nobility of their hearts. Their deed was, of 
2 aeons sé culpable, but they did it for the sake of their country. Neither 
p liram nor Dinesh hoped to promote their self-interest by its perpetration. 
‘There is not a man who would not admire these anarchists for the. nobility of 
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Wee fei Ake ra ‘ . : : : : ; oie oti? : ; Me ; a ! | . s é en ee | ? Ba | ig, ve 
Blot a UG See . ee he , ie , * t fea a / 7 yyw ae ee : Pae - , 
cee: 25. Itis reported that Government contemplate pa an Ex 
ery why: -—- Bill and that it is to be carried igh the Cou 
Kdl (120), 22nd May. not accoring to the usual dilatory procedure but at 
‘ ae : NE Is SLI | | ide: \ aes 4 oladie Soa anes, | 
ee a, fe sitting. Government naturally think thatthe _ 
manufacture of -bombs would be completely stopped by the passing of sucha — 


Bill and hence they desire to pass i the present time. A mere Act of 
the legislature, however, will not; in our opinion, serve the desired purpose. 
What Government should rather do is not to leave any scope for the popular 
mind .to receive the seeds of discontent. The arm of the law is not very 
long; it is invariably short. It is not likely that it will always reach the places 
where bombs are manufactured. If Government really desire to prevent the 
, manufacture of bombs, they should remove the spread of discontent in the 
land and keep the people contented. This ‘is only possible by the grant of 
swardjya. Mere laws will not be of much avail, until the prime cause of 
discontent is removed. [Hlsewhere the paper writes :—It is a great pity that 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga should echo the ideas of Anglo-Indian officials and 
journals and opine that Government should bring into force the Seditious 
Meetings Act and also pass, if necessary, a new Act to put a stop once for all to 
seditious writings. It is a misfortune of the country that our Rajas, Maharajas 
and Zamindars should thus vilify their own people. They may be prompted 
to speak in this way by their loyalty. But loyalty in no sense implies 
treachery to the motherland. It is one thing to condemn the bomb outrage; it 
is another to raise a howl of sedition and get for oneself the credit of being a 
loyalist. Everybody feels that bomb-throwing is bad. There was, however, no need 
of a public expression of sorrow over it. People like the Maharaja of Durbhanga 
have joined hands with the Anglo-Indians and attributed the manufacture of 
bombs to seditious writings and speeches. We do not think there is any need 
to censure the Anglo-Indians, when we have such suicidai opponents amongst 
our own people. But the meeting held recently at Nagpur shows that all 
Indians have not become cringing sycophants. The opinion was expressed in 
the course of the proceedings of the said meeting that Babu Aravinda Ghose 
could have had no connection with bombs and it was hoped that God would 
see him through his present calamity. | 


26. “ The Bengali youths engaged in bomb-making and bomb-throwing 
Mahrdtta (9), 17th May: have committed a number of blunders and miscalcu- 
aa (123) 19th gg ’ lated a number of things. They have undoubtedly 1 
paved the way for reaction and repression for some , 7a 
time to come. But we fancy that they had probably one clear motive in ee 
engaging in bomb and revolver practice and that purpose must be declared to | 
‘have been fulfilled. The purpose was to avenge the Bengali nation upon 
Macaulay; and that is done for all time to come. National calumn 
is one of the most unpardonable crimes that writers are liable to commit. 
Such a crime was committed by Lord Macaulay when he penned his 
infamous calumny upon the Bengali.in his essay on Warren Hastings. 
The calumny stuck; and being couched in attractive words was eagerly 
repeated and handed down from one generation of Englishmen to another as 
the quintessence of a sociological truth. But Nemesis was slowly working 
an antidote. She took more than fifty years to complete her work. But it °« eo. 
is now nearly finished and is on view in Bengal. T'wo years ago we noticed a 
an article in the London Spectator in which the clear echo of Macaulay’s | ae 
words was still to be heard. ‘The Bengalis were described as a nation of men , a 
who had no physical courage, no martial spirifi—in short an effeminate and ae 
contemptible race who could inspire no respect and who should not, therefore, | 5 
reasonably expect to have their national grievances redressed. Weremember to 
have remarked at the time that, if the Bengali people had no martial traditions 
- already, they were onthe high road to acquire them, and: that the doings of 


one generation naturally become the traditions of the next. We did — te es 
not intend to be prophetic; but what we then said is now coming to + aa 
pass. The confessions of most of the artested Bengali youths ought to = © 
leave no doubt that the effeminate Bengali, thanks to his traducers,.is © ~~ ee 
becoming manly and martial, and the next generation will become still moreso. 83» = 
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fo age Pat adil  calnbang.” 
dians hi » looked upon every Bengali as a 
slumny of Beale. But they have arrived at a 
ab incidents, and it is reported that Bengali 
apg in the streets and that Europeans are afraid 
ve Pin ‘singly. Though’ the consequences of the bomb 
> b pre . ruinous to}-the interests of the rulers and the ruled, it 
@ saic A that out of evil cometh good, if the idea of cowardice of the 
is “removed from the minds of Europeans. The Hnglishman 
: that political agitators should be pilloried and flogged by sweepers. 


ae, : and British rule will then be very smoothly carried on as India 
A ae to oon d then contain only sweepers and the English people. ] 


27. “ If there is any presidency or province in India which can boast 

of an overwhelming majority of loyal and level- 

Exhortation to the headed journals it is the Presidency of Bombay. 
Indian press to repudiate J,ijke all other places in the world the Bombay press 


by their acts the calumnies , 
eitd to be hurled against has also its black sheep; but ‘exceptions prove the 


: rule’. We make bold to say that the peccant and 

aca oe pestilential journal is a rarity in the Western Presi- 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19), dency. It is a known fact that such papers do not 
20th May, Eng. cols. appeal to the intelligent classes, who can think and act 
forthemselves. They may poison the masses but they 

can never secure the attention and the good-will of the classes, who hate and 
condemn them as the worst enemies of the country. If a lawcould be devised 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation between the loyal and the low and seditious 
press Of -the, Presidency, the former would be ever ready and willing 
to help Government to throttle the Jatter. But the difficulty arises from 
the fact that such a distinction is not easy to accomplish. The 
Government of Bombay is, of course, as resourceful as it is powerful; and it 
would be acting within its rights if it were to-find out ways and means to make 
such a distinction to keep the mischievous minority under proper control. 
What may be toa certain extent excused in the case of low vernacular journals 
conducted by ignorant and half-starved malcontents would be inexcusable in 
those who are expected to conduct newspapers with ability and knowledge in 
the English language. Last Sunday’s Mahrdtta is full of leaderettes regard- 
ing the bomb outrage in Bengal. Reading between the lines the articles, 
without condemning in strong and unequivocal terms the gross outrage on 
the part of the Bengalis, seem to furnish a sort of an excuse for it. 
A.sentence or two partaking of the nature of some slight condemnation 
is edged in at long intervals ; but notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the 
writer to dovetail them into the mass of the expressions of approval, they bear’ 
such a distinctive character that one can easily perceive the object with which 
these isolated observations are introduced. It must be the pious duty of every 
loyal and honest journalist in India to condemn such writings in the language 
they so richly deserve, and show that while he ds ever ready to criticise, even 
adversely, the actions of Government, he does not fail to trounce his contem- 
poraries every time they are found tripping. The whole of the Indian press 
is now on its trial. The Puoneer, the Englishman, the Civil and Military 
Gazette, éc., have already begun their campaign of calumny against the Indian 
_ Press, and it i is, therefore, incumbent upon us to prove to the world at large 
by words and actions that nine-tenths of the Indian press is conducted on 


| arg of justice and equity and that whilst the Anglo-Indian press is 
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Pierce said to omg ye 
been made by Mr. 8. M. the interests of 


Mitra for pnt restraints upon t Pe tikere liberty. 
is ihe hae ee cular Press of IBievcexecne ne suggestion is 


Prajd Bandhu (34),17th mischievous inthe extreme and can only emanate 
May, Eng. cols.; Gujardti from one, who has not the slightest idea of what he 
Punch (27), 17th "May, is saying. The suggestion, therefore, deserves to be 
Eng. cols. strongly condemned, and while doing so we think it 

but proper to repudiate Mr. Mitra’s claim to speak 
on behalf of the people of India, a right which he has arrogated to himself, 
and thereby given the muclk&desired opportunity to those in England who 
are ever anxious to throw cold water on the just demands of the people 
of India. Mr. :Mitra has. wrongly fouled his own nest with the result 
that no self-respecting countryman of his can ever see eye to eye with 
him on questions affecting the well-being of the people of India.” [The 
Gujarat. Punch writes :—‘ This man’s nonsense is almost criminal inasmuch 
a8 he tries to blacken the good name of his own countrymen, and to do 
grievous wrong to the cause of the land that had the misfortune to give him 
birth........... He tells the Indian Government practically, if not in so many 
words, to purchase a few vernacular journalists—conscience and all! The 
proposal is so typically mean, cheeky and ‘turn-coatish’,if we may 
coin such an egpression, that we will not waste our space by taking 
any notice of it. We hope even the worst of our rags will shudder and 
instinctively draw back at the idea of receiving a bribe from Government, in 
return for promising to be‘mum’. As for the Government of India—although 
it isnot ideally perfect—we are sure it will scorn thus to‘ stoop’ in order to ‘ con- 
quer’ the Vernacular Press. What wonder that the British Press invariably 
displays such profound ignorance about things Indian, when it has got for 
its oracles persons like Mr. S. M. Mitra. But let them beware. A man that 
is not true to his own motherland and to his own kith and kin can never be 
true to others.’’| 


29. The Native Press wish to see that Government do not lose their 
heads over the bomb outrage and add fuel to . fire by 


resorting to repressive measures. But the authori- 


Comments on the Press tieg have disregarded the suggestion and have deli- 


prosecutions in Bombay. 
Vihdri (159), 18th May ; berately adopted measures whereby the conflagration 


: in Bengal is sure to spread to this part of the 

Tadie Goa ast May. country. We have already pointed out to Govern- 
ment that they themselves were the cause of what 

little unrest there was in the country, and that its 

removal lay entirely in their own hands. But they have disregarded our 
warning and for the sake of prestige entered on a policy of repression. No 
sooner has one editor of the Hind Swardjya come out of jail than Government 
propose to despatch his successor there. It seems likely he would have the 
glory of fetters being puton him. This is certainly not the way to quench 
the conflagration of unrest. If the second editor of the paper be sent to jail, 
another will be found to take his place. Government themselves are 
responsible for raising the Hind Swardjya to the position of the Calcutta 
Yugdntar. Since the Kesari was prosecuted some years back, its circulation 
has gone up by leaps and bounds. At that time, like the monkey that 
took out the peg out of the sawed beam, Government had at last to repent 
of their crusade against the newspapers and to put a stop to it. If 
notwithstanding this experience Government are again entering on a series of 
press prosecutions in this Presidency, it must be said that they have completely 
lost their senses. Government should take the warning soon. Otherwise, if 
a conflagration commences here like that in Bengal, they will soon be at their 
wits’ end. If Government choose to repress the people at a time when they 
are already harried by famine and pestilence, there is no saying to what 
extremes the latter would go in their madness. Bengalis just now having 
this experience. If Government fail to Lares by the lessons of history, 
there would be no difference between Moghul and British rule. If Bengalis, 
the mildest of a mild‘race of people, have come forward to risk ‘their 
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and t¢ Ma we. pavden @ and rumours about the 
80 in the air. ‘ If the Government introduces | 
secuting spapers: for each and every improper thing 

Jumns, ens undef the présent circumstances of the country. 
I will escape prosecution. It should at first consider how 
ticular newspaper articles are likely to’ prove injurious to itself and 
| fheni 0 a | flertake prosecutions only against offending journalists. What 

'y wae ee to result to Government fromthe Hind Swardjya article ? 
is not proper that while one editor of the Vihdri. is’ still in jail, 
verpment should be prepared to send also his successor there. A warning 
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| to. the Arunodaya would have been sufficient, for the paper is not notorious for 


seditious writings. We think that a summary suppression of such papers would 


be far better than such prosecutions. The Bhdla writes:—The Arunodaya was 
refused bail by the Bombay Chief Presidency Magistrate, but it has been 
granted by the High Court. There have been many Press prosecutions in 
Calcutta and in all these the Magistrate has invariably released the accused 
on bail. We do not know why the Calcutta precedent is not followed 
in Bombay. The editors of newspapers are not budmashes who would think 
of running away the moment they are released on bail. We, therefore, hope 
that the Magistrates on this side of India will be more liberal- minded in this 
respect in future. | 


80. The credit of trying to spread extremist views in Bombay must 
be given to the Vihdri. ‘This paper always keeps the . 

real good of India and not the fear of section 124A 
ics Netter Po ro aD, of the Penal Code before its eyes. But Government 
20th May. . seem to be angry with it for its patriotic attitude, 
3 and it appears as if it is to be turned into another 
Yugdntar. For, before the previous editor has been six months in jail his suc- 
cessor has been hauled up before the Magistrate. The poor man has not 
even been told with what offence he is charged. There is no reason now to 
laugh at the Moghul rule. A veritable crusade against newspapers has begun. 
The people of this Presidency have been priding themselves on having a sym- 
pathetic Governor in the person of Sir George Clarke, but even his sympathetic 
attitude has not been able to bring about a change in the policy of the local 
Government. It thus appears that alien rule, however sympathetic, can never 
bring about the welfare of a subject people. It is for this reason that philo- 
sophers are against one people governing another. For the same reason such 
rule is never permanent. History records not a single instance of one nation 
having permanently ruled another. How is it then that it should be possible in 
India alone ? This country is bound to have the rights'of swardjya and to become- 
independent some day or other. [The Native Opinion observes :—It appears 
that these press prosecutions are designed to inspire terror among the people 
about the powers of Government, but we dare say that the fear with which 
the provisions of the Penal Code with regard to sedition were regarded ten 
years since has now practically disappeared. The remedy for this lies not in 


‘Making the law more severe, but in refraining from undertaking too many 


prosecutions. ] 


81.. The local Police, specially the District Superintendent of Police, Thana, 
| deserve to be congratulated on carrying on the search 
Attachment of the ofour press quietly-and without any harassing. We 
apers in the Arunodaya stay,in the house in which the press is located. The 


Frese pnd the house occu- search warrant contained instructions for. the 
eS ign search of the house also. Bed-rooms, cook-rooms 
and idgl-rooms were all duly searched. It would 
~ have been better if it had béen Clearly mentioned in 
the search’ wernt that the page S in which the Press 
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was not clear on the point, papers which had no connection w 
_ the Arwnodaya prosecution were taken away by the Police, We were detained 
in the Police lock-up at Thana, gl at search papers had to be signed 
by the First Clags Magistrate. The warrant was shown to us. The warrant 
mentioned only that we were to be arrested under section 124A of the Indian 
Penal Code. A copy of the information’ was not attached to the warrant. 
Many of our subscribers may not receive copies of to-day’s issue as the 
Arunodaya press was searched and all the papers were attached. e beg to 
be excused for this. They should kindly remit at once the subscriptions due 
from them. Any pecuniary help from our well- wishers will also be gratefully 
accepted. 


82. In continuation of its appeal for funds on behalf of the late editor 
of the paper (vide paragraph 21 of the last Weekly 
Appeal for funds on Report) the Hind Swardjya writes:—There still 
behalf of the late editor of gxists patriotism among our countrymen. Mother 
a eee Cneraee Bharat’ still boasts virtuous sons, for in res to 
Hind Swardjya (70), PODSE tO 
23rd May. our last week’s appeal about Rs. 150 in cash 
have already been collected through Mr. Vithaldas 
Vasanji Jerajani and more contributions have been promised. For want 
of space we have not been able to print the list of subscribers. But we 
take the liberty of stating that it is through the assistance of patriotic 
citizens that we have engaged a learned pleader and a barrister to 
defend Mr. Mangrolwala. An effort is also being made to get Mr. Mangrol- 
wala committed to the Sessions. Itis an old adage but a true one that 
those engaged in litigation have to sell all their possessions. But when 
Government themselves drag us into court we are helpless. Further help is 
needed for the case, and we are sure that in this patriotic and charitable task 
the lovers of the country will not fail to extend to us a helping hand. 


383. When Mr. Tribhovan Purshottam Mangrolwala, editor of the Hind 
Swardjya, was arrested tle other day, on parting 
Comments on the from him his mother’s eyes were filled with tears. 
arrest of the late editor But he told her not to weep, for he was going to 
of the Hind Swarayya. see er 
Jain (175), 17th May. | Prison in his country’s cause. ‘These words pourtray 
the mind of Mr. Mangrolwala. He is only 24 years 
old and not much educated ; but by wide reading he has stored his mind with 
high thoughts. Every vein in his body is instinct with patriotism: Within 
a short time he has charmed the Gujarati reading public with his paper. 
Though i in prison, he maintains his firmness and is in no way terrified. He isin 
needy circumstances and so, we are sure, the appeal for: funds made in yester- 
day’s issue of the Hind Swarajya will meet with an ‘early response. It is to be 
seen whether Mr. Mangrolwala is found guilty or not. At present, however, 
we exhort him to be courageous and not to swerve from the service of the 
country. A prison is a golden cage to men engaged in the country’s 
cause, but a black hole for those who do wicked deeds... It is gratifying 
to know that the Jain community also possesses such fearless men. ‘There 
are many. such Jains’ ready to prove their courage only in cases of 
necessity. We do not call those fearless who rob and plunder but those 
who resolutely tell the truth and are not afraid even though they have to go to 
prison for it. We wait to see what transpires next. Like the Yugdntar, 
however, the Hind Swardjya continues to be issued. [Elsewhere the Jain 


reproduces in extenso’ the articles from the Hind Swardjya 6f 16th May © 


.which are summarised in paragraphs 20 and 22 of the last Weekly Report. | 


34. It is indeed a matter for gratification that the Government of India, 
ae in. reviewing the administration of the Co-operative 
Administration of Co- Credit Societies in the country during the fifteen 
4 ere Credit Societies months ending with the 30th June 1907, have acknow- 
ledged that the chief difficulty in the way of the ex- 

Bomb hdr (62 g y y of t 
isth May. ee pansion of those Societies is that they fail to. ittract 


Capital from outside. if these Societies are r 
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6 In “the © exist ng aw; . oe ‘therein Government 
isi vilit ) ta” he matter of these.Societies. as low 
% m% me + 4) “See: Ue Pe. ae 


és’ credit they must have at command 
much larger extent than at present. It is not to be‘ 

at in the absence of liberal capital from Government the 
the foudinaey to deposit their money with these Societies, 

, do not pay higher rates of interest than the big Banks. 
- In order ti t more Ss iueney might be attracted to these Societies, it was recom- 
ended by y Erovinsial Registrars that the rate of interest on deposits should be 
-Yaised and Government have wisely accepted the recommendation. But a 
7 ahactats of interest by itself will not imp:ove the credit of these Societies. As 
stated above, larger capital should be placed at their disposal by Government. 
[The paper then goes on to quote the instance of the Presidency: Banks, 
remarking that they would not have attained their present flourishing condi- 


tion, if Government had not taken it up on themselves to deposit enormous 
sums in them.] 


85. “We beg to draw the attention of Government to a real grievance 
| connected with the present land revenue system. 
Alleged necessity of a The assessment is required to be paid in four 
dis  ceteens of instalments. The first instalment falls duefrom 15th 
De ode re eerangelps : 25th December, the second from Ist to 10th 
in the Bombay Presi- ebruary, the third from 15th to 25th March and 
dency. the fourth from Ist to 10th May. These dates are 
Indu  Prakdsh (43), ‘generally found to be inconvenient, and there is a 
18th May, Eng. cols. preponderance of opinion in favour of a slight altera- 
| tion. The date of each instalment should be altered 
by a fortnight, the first having to be paid from 1st to 10th January and so on. 
Many of the payers have to receive their dues from the tenants, and it is found 
that they do not begin to come in, tiil nearly the middle of December. Very 
few can afford to pay ’ the assessment without selling a portion of the grain. 
Then there is another difficulty.. Pricesare generally low at this period of the 
year and corn offered for sale does not fetch a fair price. An alteration even 
by a fortnight would be of material advantage to the payers. It will scarcely 
cause any inconvenience to Government. Let us hope that this suggestion will 
be favourably considered by Government. The change can be brought about 
easily. Fresh legislation will not be necessary for the purpose. Section 146 of 
the Land Revenue Code empowers Government to regulate the payment of 
land revenue 2. ¢., to fix the dates, instalments, &c.”’ 


86. “We quoted last week a statement by the Chief Engineer for 

. Irrigation in Bombay that no work could be 

Request to Government commenced on what is known as the Paravara 

to furnish the public with River project inthe year 1906-07 ° for want of funds. 

detailed information re- Nearly two years have since passed by, and we have 
garding certain irrigation 

jects in the Bombay 2° intention of conveying the idea that no work has 

Presidency. yet been commenced. Thelocal Government will do 

Indian Spectator (5),- well to satisfy public curiosity by furnishing detailed 

- 28rd May. information concerning that and other projects at 

. the next meeting of the Legislative Council. Large 

projects, estimated to cost scores of lakhs, seem to be closely and leisurely 

scrutinised by experts before the Secretary of State’s sanction is given, and thé 

omission to provide funds for a project still under consideration by the 

_ experts, in the budget of a particular year, does not necessarily mean that the 

project is unnecessarily delayed.. The public have no means of knowing the 

cts, unless the financial statements or the reports on irrigation mention them. 


a rom Mr. Baker’s financial statement, presented to the Viceregal Council in 


_ March: last, it appears that thre budget estimate of capital expenditure on 
» Irtigati aS adh aaa taal Bhp . Year 1908-09 im this Presidency _ is 


the ensuing year. "They ronivel: 1 tk 158,000 


River project may be one of these. Sig the “ne 


or two before the Chief Engineer’s: report containing the murormation:s is. mca ee 
before the public.” 


87. It is indeed gratifying to shart that, after aianting” a substantial 
reduction in the railway freight for fodder, the Bom- 
Comments on the Reso- bay Government have now taken a further step in 
lution of the Bombay the interests of the agricultural classes. The Indian 
| ae a aa ay pre farmer has still to depend upon his well and pair of 
power. y oxen for watering his fields. How expensive in the 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), long run and slow is such a primitive system of 
92nd May. irrigating fields is too well-known to need any detailed 
analysis here. The Indian agriculturist is still too 
backward to avail himself of the advantages afforded by steam power, 
the utilisation of which for purposes of irrigating fields has proved so 
advantageous in all civilised countries. Moreover, he has neither the 
means to purchase a steam pump for himself nor does he think of 
combining with his neighbours for the purchase of one. It was, therefore, 
necessary for Government to take steps to encourage the use of steam pumps for 
the irrigation of fields. Following in the footsteps of the Madras Government, 
the Government of Bombay have resolved to afford the necessary facilities to 
agriculturists in this matter. With this end in view, they have decided to 
remit to intending purchasers of steam pumps all irrigation revenue for the 
first twenty-five years and to make takavi advances to them for the purchase. 
This step. is both creditable to the authorities and will be conducive to the 
well-being of the agriculturists. We hope that the Indian agriculturists 
will be quick to profit by the offer of Government. But we are afraid that 
in this matter Government have not. gone far enough to bring home to 
the agriculturist the advantages of irrigation by steam power. For this 
purpose they should have steam pumps erected at their own expense in 
various districts, and by means of experiments at Government farms, compare 
the results of steam irrigation with those of the old system. Unless this 
plan, which has been followed in Madras, is adopted, we fear that no substan- 
tial good will result from the decision of the Government of Bombay. 


38. Whatever good the people of the Presidency might eventually 
derive from the operation of the Record-of-Rights Act, 

Suggestion for reducing at present at least it is a source of much annoyance 
the fees charged for certi- tothe people. As in all suits regarding land a 
i Be non’ Mg sy '" certified copy of the entries respecting the land in 
mii. Sh adhok ‘dl 47) dispute made inthe Record-of-Rights is required to be 
17th May. | ’ produced in Court, it has to be obtained from the 
authorities. For each such copy a fee of one anna 

and six pies is charged and when many such copies are required the total comes 
to a pretty good sum. A certified copy of certain entries in the Record-of-Rights 
means only the filling up of a few columns of the form with a few words and 
figures and, therefore, we are at a loss to understand why the scale of fees 
should have been fixed at so high a rate. It weighs heavily on the peopleand - 
causes heart-burning among them. We hope the authorities will take note of 


this complaint and remove it by reducing the fee. 


39. Commenting on the proceedings of the general meeting of the 
Poona Plague Relief Committee held on the 9th 

Success of the Pogna instant, the Swrya Prakdsh writes:—‘ Out of the 
Plague Relief Committee’s fifteen thousand five hundred persons inoculated only 
operations in popularising gbout thirty: were seized with plague, and out of these 
inoculation. seizures there were only four deaths. One death 


‘inte te sae Bn: ) took place only a short time after inoculation, show- 


Akhbdr-e-Tslém .. (59), ing that there had been plague infection: long before 
19th May. the inoculation. This result is very encouraging, an 
3 we beg to suggest that Government Secu Eoirwulata 


; vs Bee OS ogee 2 , ae 
furnished to the. Legislative Council, we may have to wait for ahothier year eee 


hic y pursued y His ‘is E coe Benny ap Goverant of faking 
ence will soon bear fruit. We have already noticed that 
any of the‘ a PD aawacapas have now veered round to the side of Gov- 
ment ry { his “peer e oe {Adverting appreciatively to the good work done 
the Plague F Committee of the Sérvants’ of India Society in| 
Vang se s of plague in Poona City, the Akhbdr-e-Islém regrets 
ne advantages o Louatation should still continue to be’ unrecognised 
| iiheausdans of Bombay. It deplores that large numbers of this 
“vast Cordials should have fallen easy victims to the scourge for want of 
roper guidance. The paper also points to the efforts of the Zoroastrian 
ee iation to popularise inoculation among the Parsis of Bombay, and appeals 
to local Muhammadan associations and public speakers to undertake the task of 
* © enlightening their coreligionists on the benefits to be derived from the 
ae inoculation with the Haffkine prophylactic. 


I 
ee ae 


40. The Government of Bombay have not at all done a wise thing in 
° imposing an additional tax of Rs. 3,295 on the entire 
Protest against the people of Kaira District for the alleged misconduct of 
Be additional tax for punitive the inhabitants of acertain village in it. Not only are 
ee Police imposed Dhctr; the number of taxes levied from the people for the purpose 
Bios. ali 28 m oa yo ngee ee affording them protection, but it is also very often 
BSE os ydnottejak (65), 16th ot: te 4 
Bey? | May. loudly declared by Government that it is their impor- 
oo: tant duty to protect. their subjects. If that is the 
a case, the imposition of the above tax cannot be regarded as just. The protec- 
ee tion to be afforded is against persons of evil conduct; and if at every time that 
os. a contingency like the present arises a fresh tax is to be imposed, it is difficult 
Bee to understand how Government utilise the proceeds of the various ordinary taxes. 
i | . Ifthe Police force is inadequate, it is the duty of Government to increase it at 
_ their own expense. If Government had any time refunded to the public the 
saving caused in Police expenditure owing to the peaceful. conduct of the 
a people, their present step would have been justified. The people of the 
Kaira District should not delay to raise a strong protest against the open 
= injustice that has been done to them on account of the inefficiency of the 
he Police. If they do so, we are sure their grievance will'meet with due redress 
at the hands of our sympathetic Governor, Sir George Clarke. 
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; 41. Temperance volunteers are being still prosecuted. As picketing was 
Alleved b: P prohibited by the District Magistrate of Belgaum, 
Pet aarnhee Volpntesre ut Volunteers began to preach temperance from verandahs 
Belgaum and Nasik. near about the liquor-shops. Eleven of them are 

Kesari (123), 19th May. ow under trial before the Cantonment Magistrate at 

| Belgaum. ‘The Collector of Nasik has issued a 

circular that the temperance propaganda should not be interfered with so long 

ae | as it does not overstep the bounds of peaceful moral persuasion and legal 

Bes enforcement of caste prohibitions. Malhari and Parshuram were, however, 

ee “prosecuted before Mr. Turner under section 341, Indian Penal Code. "Bhagu 

' Mhasu, the complainant, frankly deposed that the accused had in no way 

| annoyed him or obstructed the road or disturbed the public peace, and withdrew 

his complaint. Mr. Turner then relied on section 61 of the Police Act and 

anyhow fined the accused Rs. 30 each. It may safely be said that under the 

_ British Government the liquor trade receives as much attention as the safety 
of the Empire. , 


42. The Madhukar publishes some verses anent the evil of drink, of 
which the following is the purport :—Good people, 

_Madhukar (128), 16th leave off liquor-drinking. -—Even great persons like 
: Ravana and Shivaji’s son Sambhaji were ruined by 

drink. Drink ruins health and brings disgrace on 
6th . See. how the” wicked English persecute good men. Those 
who try uade liquor-drinkers .from entering liquor-shops are pro- 
eee from ‘doing fo, on the grotnd: that they ppeprags the public road and 
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43, Referring with approval to the satintactony Waele given we ‘es 
) } | Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to an influential 
Comments on the Jain deputation which had Soinily waited upon him, 
ee eae partial” satis- in which he avowed full sympathy with shanti and 
actory settlement of ‘the oa Eres an af 
Sametshikhar Hill affair. & EXpresse 1S W1ilINENEeSss allow the Jains to > Sa 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36), buy up the entire Sametshikhar Hill, the Sdnj er es 
22nd May. Vartamdn remarks that the Jains as well as the NS aa 
| other communities in India will be glad to find 
that after all Government have not failed to respect the religious 
susceptibilities of their subjects. The paper impresses it upon the Jains 
that this partial success of theirs is to. be, ascribed to the fact that they 
had carried on their agitation on constitutional lines and exhorts them to 
continue it on the same lines until the question is finally decided by 
Government; for, the paper reminds them, the mere expression of the willing- 
ness of the Lieutenant-Governor to permit them to buy up the whole Hill 
does not mean that the matter is concluded. The paper concludes by suggest- 
ing that the Jains should lose no time in convening another public meeting of 
their community in Bombay in order to express their sense of gratitude for the 
sympathetic letter of the Lieutenant-Governor and for the kindness shown by 
the Government of India in calling for an explanation of the whole affair 
from the former and to submit another memorial to the Government of India, 
showing them their own side of the question, of which the Lieutenant- 
Governor might have dwelt only on the official side in his report to the 
supreme Government. 


44. We have great pleasure in drawing attention to the preliminary 
| notice in connection with the Medical Congress to 
Proposed Medical Con- he held in Bombay next year. From the moment 
gress in Bombay. _ His Excellency Sir George Clarke set his foot in 
Bombay Samachar (62), Rombkay. ha fi Oe ah tae t of th 
18th May. sombay, he has considere e improvement of the 
city’s health to be an object of primary importance. 
After his attempts to popularise inoculation, he has now addressed himself 
to the more important task of investigating into the causes of plague and 
other terrible diseases and the best remedies for combating them. The 
few Commissions that have up to now been appointed to investigate into the 
causes of plague consisted of European experts; but on account’ of the 
defective nature of their inquiries and the absence of any interchange of 
ideas with those, who actually came in contact with plague patients, their 
researches have been of little use. His Excellency’s scheme of the Medical 
Congress to be held next year will tend to remove this defect. Looking to 
the ‘wide range of the subjects that are proposed to be discussed at the Con- 
gress, we consider it a mistake to restrict all discussion to medical men 
only; for in such questions as a pure water-supply and germicides which are to 
be dealt with by the Congress the opinions of experienced sanitary engineers 
and scientists can be of material assistance. ‘The fee, again, to be paid by lay 
visitors has been fixed too high; it would be advisable to lower it so far as to 
make it possible for all English- knowing people to attend the Congress. The 
benefits to be derived from listening firsthand to the discussions at the 
Congress cannot fail to be immense. It would be advantageous not only to 
the listeners and those whom they can influence by their advice, but it would 
to a considerable extent facilitate the future task of Government and the 
Municipality in promoting the public health. We also notice a certain short- 
coming in the programme of the work cut out for the Congress. The opinions 
that will be expressed and the conclusions that will be arrived at in it will by 
no means be final or beyond dispute. To make the work of the Congress more 
useful, it is necessary that its conclusions and recommendations should be 
verified and improved upon by further research outside it. To secure this the 
doors of public hospitals and the research laboratories attached to them, w Seen 
have hitherto been closed to private practitioners, should be open to those fit iu 
to make a good use of the privilege. It is the common complaint of medical ay 
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recen 01 rder of the GS Viaiaraje Holkar of Tpiore 
| _ prohibit: ag th he celebration of the anniversary ofShivaji 
alle sed “ ie ‘ bis State, ‘th 6 8 Praja Bandhu writés :—Of late 
r of the Ms 1 the craze ice blind ‘imitation of the policy of the 
ee of the an: sae | ‘Government a8 spread amongst the Native 
oat iin ast “"Rolers of India. 'The promulgation of the order by the 
Peas Maharaja has greatly dimmed the lustre of his royal 
(0, 17th’ house. When such a prohibition would be inex- 
fr cusable even in the case of a Rajput or a Muham- 
 —— wae madan Ruler, how very disgraceful must it be in the 
oo Sage: ol a ie of Mahratta extraction. If the Holkar desires to be in the 
"good graces of Government by showing to the authorities that he also detests 
resen: political activity in India as much as they, we are constrained to 
emark that he is a weak-minded and unprincipled ruler and does not under- 
ti : 1d wherein lies the real welfare of the country. “This step on the part of 
) gives us an idea as to what the character of the proposed Advisory 
ae Council of Notables will be. We have to. say it with regret that so long as 
»  __ such rulers continue to exist in India the time for achieving the prosperity, and 
oe ai working out the regeneration, of the country must to be remote. 
46. Commenting on the celebration of Shivaji’s anniversary at Shikarpur 


ae “ (Sind), the Prabhdt writes :—“ Bravo, ye young men 
| rn be celebration at of Shikarpur! You have again earned honour by 
re gow oo hdt (50), - 12th honouring the heroes of India. Your town is again 
May, Eng. cols. unique in Sind for’ celebrating the Shivaji festival. 
| May your like multiply throughout the province ! 
ee The spirit in which you managed the celebration and conducted the pro- 
ceedings of the méeting makes your effort all the more worthy of praise. 
No violent speaking, no denouncing of others but veneration of heroes and 
assimilation of their lofty ideals of service and self-sacrifice. Yes, that is 


what the country must needs now.” 


eS 47.- “The employés of the Salt Department had naturally pitched their 
ma gece expectations very high regarding the sixteen new 
> ~~ .- >. «Alleged injustice done posts recently created in connection with the reorga- 
2 sa aaa to the employés of the nijsation of the Department.......... But the way in 
Salt Department in Sind which the new posts have been distributed, in flagrant 


feckatution oe Chea “a disregard of their rights, has given a rude shock to 


oe ea the Department. their high and legitimate hopes and has almost 
| eee ~“Pheniz (13), 16th May. broken their hearts. In fact, all thoughful people 
er stand aghast at’ such gross and unprecedented 
'_ ~  ™imjustice. For not only have they been thoughtlessly superseded and their 
"  £ights ruthlessly passed over, but men from other Departments, most of whom 
ea. Bie _ ean claim absolutely no knowledge of the work required of them in the 

> ——S mew posts in which they have been pitchforked, have been appointed. 
Be. As according to the new scheme of reorganisation five posts in the Salt 
* ag he a Department have been abolished, the \incumbents thereof had necessarily to 
| -_—__ ‘be “provided: for -in the disposal of the new posts. Barring these only one 


ae: ; : 
ae oo at 1 oe | 


_ -employé of the Salt Department has been the fortunate recipient of a new 
= +~__—- post, while three men have been imported from the Commissioner’s Office, 
' ‘four from the Customs Office, one from the Judicial Commissioner’s and one 
ak pens ane Assistant Collector’s office. This policy of wholesale importation 
-  teached its climax when one was actually brought from the Madras Customs 

ee OTE ee far more. unjustifiable than this wholesale importation is 
a hei cachitn ¢ irs fe am which the claims of the sons of the soil have been 
> passed over—evidently - ‘of a Policy of cies ype for the Kurasian, 
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e claims of he entiplayss ‘of the Salt Department 


xf - er Re * 


higher r pay and are in every way better qualified evioe, hav new work se 
red! Cases of this nature in which men inowing not hing « 


work Wj Salt Department have superseded those em loyed in it and W ho | 


are well-versed in their work can be multiplied. But this one is enough 
our present putpose. We cannot believe that Mr. A. D. Younghusband could 
have a hand in this affair; but as he has publicly declared “that he makes 
appointments himself, he is naturally considered,responsible for it........:. The 
surest way of driving a contented portion of the population to discontent and 
despair is to resort to the policy which seems to underlie the distribution of 
the Salt Department appointments. Such a policy of graded preference for 
other communities over the children of the soil is specially harmful at the 
present time when, the problem of the growing discontent in India has assumed 
serious proportions. Situated as the Indian Government is, the only safe 


course for it is to stick to the lines of impartiality.......... It is not yet too 


late to mend matters and to redeem the fair name of Government. The 
appointments made are probationary and the Commissioner in Sind can—if he 
only wills—make such changes in the final distribution of the new posts 
as will completely remove the seething discontent which must have been 
created in the Salt Department. We venture to hope that Mr. Younghusband 
will take the earliest opportunity to recognise the claims of the employés 
of the Salt Department and thus retrieve the fair fame of British justice and 
impartiality.’ 
48. ‘A largely signed letter has been addressed to us, from which as well 
as from independent inquiry it appears that there is 
Alleged unsatisfactory considerable uneasiness among the trading classes 
character of income-tax jn Hyderabad (Sind), owing to the way in which the 
ory eee at anya work of income-tax assessment for the current year 
Prabhat (50), 12th May, 38 being carried on there. A raw and inexperienced 
Eng. cols. Munshi goes through the Bazar, noting down lots 
of new and old names; notices are then served on 
these in batches, in accordance with which a large number of people 
gather outside the office and are called in one by one. The inquiry 
by the City Magistrate lasts a minute or two. ‘The anxiety of the people 
is, therefore, natural. The City Magistrate himself hardly knows the 
town and. its people, and to all intents and purposes the lists prepared by the 
inexperienced Munshi guide the assessing officer in- determining what 
new men should be taxed and to what amount. Appeals, of course, bear little 
or nd frntt.....<++: There are certain points in the letter before us which 
demand the serious consideration of the assessing officer. Owing to the 
imposition of octroi on certain articles and its enhancement on others, as also 
on account of famine and scarcity, the trade of Hyderabad has suffered 
and the earnings of tradesmen have diminished. The heavy octroi has 
also diverted not a little of our trade to villages........... It is also reported 
that the traders’ profit is calculated by the. assessing officers at 5 or 10 per 
cent. on the sales, and that on this basis the tax is fixed. As a matter 
of fact the profits do not go beyond 3 per cent. and in the case of articles 
like kercsine, for instance, they are considerably less. The selling price is 
generally one anna per rupee more than the cost price. From this the 
shop-keeper must deduct the rent and other expenses necessary to run his 
business, so that his actual profit comes to about half an anna per rupee 
or 3 per cent. Let all these things be well considered by the authorities 
concerned and the people be granted that relief which Government intended 
to afford them by raising ‘the taxable minimum from Rs. 500 to Ks. 1,000. 
Let us have no more farces and no nullification of the high principles 
professed.” 


Railways, 


49. ‘Railway Companies are notlike other commercial concerns : they 
are monepolists and can afford to disregard public 


Comments on therailway opinion. The travelling public will not dispense — 


collision near Ghaziabad. | 
Indian Spectator (5), with railways, whatever accidents may occasi 


28rd May. occur and from whatever cause. Railway authoritie 


therefore, do not sient trouble themselves a set 
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ore courte ~ and vivid taobeaitton of 
Ordinarily, when two Strains collide, the accident is 
igence. But t the collision near Ghaziabad may be | 
The official ot attributes it to the failure of the © 
tablet system.’ This system has wo1 without a hitch during the last six, 
ars. If the mecl nism failed in ‘the particular instance, it might be 
| i edt sme ing eri iorance of a precaution to be taken .or of the 
iditions of succ sfally ivorki ing the mechanism at all times. The experts 
nye sl able to find out the true cause of the failure of the system, 
ir nittee has been appointed to investigate the matter. Meanwhile, 
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0: ort gives the following explanation. [The paper then goes on to 
uote the offipial pesiaaation which ascribes the Ghaziabad collision to the 
baer 9 aot two tablets from machines at opposite points haying been extracted 
ae ‘at the same time, and thereby the erroneous impression having been caused 
ie _ that the line was clear for both the trains. It then adds :—“‘It. might occur 
to sdme whether these were not the ordinary trains shown in the time-table, 
‘and whether the Station Masters could not be expected to know from the time- 
table where the trains were to be. But as trains may arrive late ata 
station, the Station Masters apparently do not care for the time-table in 
ae such cases, so long as the tablet can be drawn, and the line is believed to 
| be actually clear. It will perhaps take too much time, and neutralise 
—, £«'+the advantage of the tablet system if the Station Masters wait to clear their 
i doubts by an exchange of messages when a line which ought not to be 
ea clear is signalled to be clear. If machines are likely to get out of gear, or 
Bek for some reason or other to: fail, the delay would be infinitely the lesser of 
ber the two evils, and it would be worth while clearing doubts and obtaining 
a ‘brief explanations where an unexpected line-clear signal is given. There are 
ae things more dangerots than delay.”’| 
90. An anonymous correspondent writes ‘to the Railway Times :— 
iat “There are good reasons for bringing to the notice of 

 —- ore taderatatd oe the public the grave injustice done tous by the Station 
ae friend re a s Steaton Master, Karachi City, by the partiality shown to his sons 
= + * ~ Master, Kardchi City. and other relatives who are serving under him at the 
we ~ Railway Times (15), City Station. His son has invariably been put to act 
16th, May. as an Assistant Station Master for some one or other, 
and when relieved it is either that he has a few days’ 

a casual leave, or is on the sick list, till another. temporary vacancy for a few 
Se ~days occurs when he is put in again ; but as to goods trains, he seems to have 
~determined that his son will not work them as it would be a disgrace to him 
> °» todo so, being the Station Master’s son. It looks strange that “the District 
a - =CltC(<(St«s SP raaflic Superintendent does not see the injustice done to those who have put 
wa in longer service and have a prior claim. Yet another strange thing is that, 
a ‘with the knowledge and consent of the Traffic Superintendent, these sons 
oo _of the Station Master have all along been transferred with their father. Does 
: ait this not look strange? Any ‘soft’ jobs and there comes in the son, son-in-law, 
> +} nephew or some intimate friend. Who is to stop this? It appears the 
District ‘Traffic Superintendent is a nonenity and is made to do as dictated. 
Are there no higher officials who can prevent the father and sons and other 

_ relatives from working at one station.” 


Mumeipalities. 


ent bes 
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ot. ‘: The Pye Electric Tramway Company is really a puzzling 
customer........... Apart from the congestion of 
traffic which has become really scandalous, the chap- 
ter of tram accidents has become even more so. It 
PS hoe Setanta OA was arguéd first that electric trams were an 
OCI Oc tn , innovation, the drivers new to their work and the 
ee ee  igbaare too, unaccustomed 0 the new method of loco- 


/ 


ce on Saks. aie a bon £46 ba trogen as ie 
that argument sannot and now. Te i is ‘more’ ‘than one year since | 
traction was.introduced. And yet tram accidents are as frequent 
queer than ever. Is the Company an irresponsible body and is it to be given 
a ‘free wheel’ in'all things? The question requires an immediate reply from 
responsible quarters. To. illustrate how serious the situation has grown and 
how impervious the Company is to the demands of the public, we shall 
refer to just one typical accident which happened in Bapu Khote Street at 
Pydhoni on Saturday last, and which cost a youth, but eighteen years old, his 
life. A post has been placed at this corner in such a position as to be a source of 
constant danger. Aserious accident happened in this very locality some weeks 
ago, when two trams rushed into each other. The dangerous position of the post 
referred to above was brought to the notice of the Company at the time. But 
it would not movein the matter. But last Saturday’s terrible accident makes 
the neglect on the part of the Company almost scandalous. The unfortunate 
youth’s terrible death was undoubtedly due to the dangerous position of the 
post. The most curious thing about this particular accident is that our Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries have not cared to report it. Queerer still is the fact 
(at any rate.we have no information to the contrary) that no Coroner’s-inquest 


has yet been held on the body of the victim. Such things do not usually 


happen in Bombay, but they create a feeling of keen uneasiness among the 
general public. We trust the authorities concerned will look into the question 
of the inquest. But there is something more that must be attended to. We 
believe that the Municipal Corporation is responsible to the public for the good 
behaviour of the Company. Our Civic Parliament is very fond of appointing 
committees to report on questions, important and trivial. Why not appoint 
a special ‘Observation Committee’ to watch the working of the Company ? 
Poor people like the youth who was jammed to death on Saturday last cannot 
seek redress in the law-courts. It is the Corporation that is the custodian of 
the interests of the public, and it is high time it awoke to a sense of its 
responsibility. But in the meanwhile we request the Tramway Company 
to remove, without a moment’s delay, the dangerous post at Bapu Khote 
Street.” 


092. When the plague epidemic breaks out in Bombay it is not possible © 


for all to go out. Some well-to-do people shift as far 
i Maprcaar ? aa as Kalyan or Virar, but many poor and middle class 
should permit the use of people owing to several difficulties cannot afford to 
the Kennedy Sea-face as a doso, and such people find it very convenient to 
site for health camps fora erect huts near Back Bay. But we learn that the 
few years more. Improvement Trust intends taking possession of the 
Pha Vritt (1184), sound in which these huts stand from the next year 
~ and so it appears doubtful whether it will be able 
for a health camp during the plague seasons in future. The Improvement 
Trust should, we think, look more to the convenienee of the thousands 
of poor and middle class people who have been using the ground for years 
past during the plague than to the comfort of a handful of well-to-do 
persons to whom it intends tolease it for building purposes. Many middle 
class people in Bombay have already been put to much inconvenience owing 
to the open space between the two railway lines from Dadar to Matunga 
having been taken up by the Railway authorities. Now if the use of the 
Kennedy Sea-face is also to be denied to the poorer classes their suffering 
will know no bounds. The matter should, therefore, be properly represented 
to the Government and to the Municipal Corporation, and the Improvement 
Trust should be asked to lend the ground to the people for a few years more, 
by which time the plague is likely to disappear for ever from the city. 


038. “A perusal of the report of the proceedings of the Municipal General 
Meetings held durifg the last week cannot but 

ai on the be- convince an impartial reader that Mr. Elliot has 
haviour of Mr. R. H. A. thoroughly -abused his high position as an Assistant 


Elliot, Assistant Collector, 
Peiehed ono Cogniil- Collector in-his District, and that he had come to the 


icon? tha “Khinstabed eet determined to make a disturbance, and 
Municipality. behave towards his colleagues in: a manner scarcely 
Praja Bandhu (34), 17th creditable to a. person of his education and status 


May, Eng. cols. in society. Coming to details, we find. Mr. Elliot 


starting with the " allegation. that some el 
con 207-11 


and more 


thing to. say. 
rhe had put dowr a the names of only nominated, 
n a b 18 h e. to state that the last Com- ‘ 
C | Board as an as the one preceding it was 
Not.content with this, he had the temerity 
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re ; ought its teacher from Gogha to Ahmedabad, disregarding the 
is of the Municipality, and that, for. electioneering purposes, he had 


uhammadan teacher to the Raikhed ward from some other part 
Of ‘the city. This naturally called forth a protest from: Mr. Benjamin who 
: pe roa the chairman’s ruling on the point, but before the latter uelivered it 
r. Elliot left the meeting. We entirely agree with the Chairman that 


: Mr. . Elliot ought to have made a special inquiry before bringing forth a 
re pecific and serious charge like this against a colleague on the Board.......... 


Possibly having been enraged at what took place at that meeting 
Mr. Elliot came to the next meeting evidently in a mood to pick up a 
quarrel. At the previous meeting he had cast aspersions on some members 
of the Board, but at this meeting he had the boldness to declare that 
the Chairman’s ruling was impertinent. This naturally called forth a 
loud outburst of protest from more than one quarter. It was well justified, 
inasmuch as Mr. Elliot had absolutely no right to pass such a remark...... bi 
We believe we have given above a sufficient number of instances to 
illustrate clearly the part played by Mr. Elliot as a Municipal Councillor. 
In our opinion he a grossly abused his high position and behaved 
in @ way quite derogatory to a member of the Civil Service, or for the 
matter of that, to every self-respecting individual. That an officer of 
Mr. Elliot’s position, who has served. as an Assistant Judge and who on 
- that account must be presumed to know law, should so far forget himself as 
to bring in quite a reckless manner charges against some of his a 
which, as judged from his own subsequent conduct, are utterly false!......... 
His candour and open-mindedness in acknowledging his mistakes are no doubt 
praiseworthy, but we wish he had abstained from making such serious 
allegations only to withdraw them soon after and not wasted the time of the 
Municipality.......... The assumption of a tone of superiority by him may 
not improperly lead one to infer that-Mr. Elliot has not been able to realise 
his real position in the Corporation, viz., that he is not an Assistant Collector 
but only a member of the Board like the other 35 gentlemen on it. We wish 


— he would remember this fact and behave better in future, and would refrain 


“from casting reckless aspersions on his brother Councillors.” 
Native States. 


84. In a letter addressed to the Phoenix on the subject of the unrest 
alleged to prevail among the Zamindars in certain 

‘biages prevalence of parts ofthe Khairpur State (vide paragraph 35 of 
a ‘the Khai the" Weekly Report No. 20 of 1908), Mr.G. M. Ghulamali 
‘PY writes :—“ The petitioners patronized by you in your 

short editorial on the ‘Khairpur scandal’ seem to be 
some stray Zamindars, who appear anxious to gain for 


* Phavnia (13), 19th May. 


“ 3 oe " tbemtelvee and for their brethren in the State a position not unlike that of the 


oe. 2 Sata. for his customary services to the ruler. 


jamindars in Sind. But a Zamindar in Khairpur has no status in the 

dy hs He is a mere middleman, who gets an insignificant share of the 
The State deals with the 
ultivating occupant direct. The dues to be received by the State from these 
cultivators h we been fixed in kind from time immemorial with a generous 
nd & parents Pale t to the duties required of them—among them being a 
» Jabour, proportionate to the grea of the State land he is 
3. The system of taking a ed of the produce instead of 
ent in cash has been found to be the most humane in its. results, as it 
jaally pres¢ eee 16 Singhosle fom. | chronic impecuniousness and 
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them. Would that you too had taken the trouble to weigh the matter  —_— 
pl well before lending a part of your oe es to their contumacious 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. oy 


cae 55. Mr. Chhaganlal Thanawalla, the recently liberated ex-editor of the 

? Hind Swardjya, contributes to the paper the first 
Account of his jail instalment of his experiences in jail, in the course of 
experiences by Mr. which he writes:—Looking to the present state of 
Chhaganlal L. Thana- affairs it appedrs likely that some Indian editors, as 


See hp pd well as patriots, will have to go to jail through the 


Hind Swardjya. instrumentality of Mr. Aston, who last year came 
Hind Swardjya (70), into prominence in connection with the Hind Swardjya 
23rd May. and the Vehdri trials. I will, therefore, publish an 


account of my jail experiences, in the hope that it 
may be of service to them. In the first place, I knew that a warrant was 
out against me, and so I stayed at home awaiting Government’s invitation. 
But it was only after 10 p.m. that the Police entered my house with warrants 
of arrest and search. I plainly told them that they had come so late in the 
night only with a view to harass me. They took away everything they could 
lay their handson. An inventory was made in the presence of a panch made 
up of their own acquaintances. Only a small fraction of the property seized 
was produced in Court, and ultimately returned to me, the rest being all 
appropriated by the Police. [The writer then proceeds to describe the room 
under the Court-house where he was temporarily confined and adds that the 
prison-van in which he was transported to jail resembled the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. | 


96. ‘‘ The second Kolaba District Conference was held at Roha on the 6th im 

.,., and 7th instant under the presidentship of Mr. Gharat. | 

Second Kolaéba District Ty Mr. Gharat the district possesses a man having a f 
ag 7 (9), 17th May sound knowledge of local grievances, and one who 
' has studied the working and the reports ofthe different iy 
administrative departments from a non-official point of view. The Conference - | 
was attended by a large number of delegates, though Roha where it was held Bh 
is alittle out-of-the-way place. A number of resolutions were passed and a 


constitution for the Conference was adopted. The next Kolaba Conference 
meets at Mahad.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, : | 4 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th May 1908. | ‘a 


*Reported in advance. 
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‘PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, ) 


For the Week ending 30th May 1908. 

Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts-are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 

be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. 
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Alleged grievances of shop-keepers in certain parts of the Kaira and East 
Khandesh Districts ,eee : ’ , . 27 & 28 
Bomb outrage : 
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Comments on the — and the birth of anarchism in n Bengal . . 6—12 
British rule in India : ) 
Alleged likelihood of the Bombay Presidency being turned into a second : 
Bengal . : eae 
Alleged necessity of fresh legislation 3 in the interests of the people to 
check the existing spirit of lawlessness and hostility to Government. 18 
Anglo-Indian press said to be mainly responsible for the bomb outrage 
in Bengal 19 
Challenge to Government to prosecute Mr. Hy ndman for sedition 14 
Comments on the alleged intention of the Viceroy to pass an ordinance 
against the manufacture and possession of explosives. £ 20°” 
Exhortation to the public leaders to support Government in the task 
of checking the growth of lawlessness . Be ay RN 17 
India’s alleged wrongs agthe hands of Britain’ssons_ . ‘ 15 
Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma’s revolutionary propaganda 4 ; 21 
cred Reported intention of Lord Minto not to enter upon mEreenite 
measures to meet the growth of anarchism in Bengal . 22 
Comments on the recent letter of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal re 
the Sametshikhar Hill affair. \, 23 

_ Forest Administration : Comments on the Government Resolution review- 

_ ing the — in the Bombay Presidency for the year 1906-07 . ; ee 

_, Governor of Bombay: His Excellency the Governor’s recognition of the | 

: plague services of certain Mahratta gentlemen in the Satara District . 24 
India in Parliament : Debate on Tariff reform in the House of Lords. © . 1&2 
Medical Department : Suggestion to put an Assistant Surgeon to be in Head 
charge of the ere? at Malvan (Ratndgiri.) .. . ima pet | Sa ee 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published Edition. | -» Name, caste and age of Editor, _‘| “izeulla 


ENGLISH: — | : ae 1) 
Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... soot WE: ieee ...| 0.0. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... see 800 
Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona oe af Daily see Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... aa 550 

can Herald. , 
East and West... ...| Bombay ... J Monthly ... oe Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;} 1,000 
Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ass . Weekly... a ame gr B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 a 
: drdsi Brahman) ; ‘a 
Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ee ot on one —_—" Merwinji Malabéri, 3. BP. 3 Par; 500 he 
India and Champion. | 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ‘iat ...| Monthly ... bes John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49, ...} 1,000 
Karachi Chronicle -oef Mie ..46 > 1] Weekly... s Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 32 ...| 600 
Kathidwar Times... . ...| Rajkot ......| Daily = ...._——...| MAvji Govindji; Hindu (Lohdéna); 27 ...| 200 


Mahratta sox ...| Poona ¥ ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint4man!Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. : 1,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 34 


10 | Muslim Herald... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily see ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 in 
: Muhammadan ; 34. aN 
11 | Oriental Review ... sso) BO ete veel WOME © cue ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 200 450 i 


12 | Patriot... see iol ae “i at a va ...| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu) 650 | 
(Jain) ; 34. My 
13 | Phoenix .... ses ...| Karéohi_... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 | Ba) 


Teh 


a “ * - 
: : 
NE One ee eee oe eee 


eo oaov#sees$gKEenrkn» @ ws 


——- 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ane sina Daily _ ...| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 one “ss 400 At 
and Military Gazette. , : i 


15 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 a 
: (16 |Sind Gazette ...  ...|Kardchi ... ...| Br-weekly ...._...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European;44 ... ...| 500 


17 | Sind Journal oa ...| Hyderabad osc] WOGEEEY Sac ..-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu; . 800 ° a 
; (Amil) ; 42. . 


. 


18 | Sind Times -~— av ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ~ 
19 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily sae .... Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 
20 | Apakshapdt ©... ~—=«..| Surat. «= w. =~ ..| Weekly :.. _...| Dinshh Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85...) 500 ti 


21 | A’rya Prakdsh ... ...| Bombay... ak: De Se ‘gs gv ie cama Dalal ; Hindu (Mod! 1,000 | 1 
Bania) ; 34. | 


O01 Donets Mites. ncn: nel it Te se ...| Trikamlaél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 Ae 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. & 

23 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad coal DO set ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna; Hindu) 900 a 

(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


24 | Deshi Mitra - ...| Surat ee ee N ina .... Maganl4l Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 bs 
nia) ; 37. . 


25|Gujaréti .. ...  ...|Bombay ... ...) Do. ...._—_...| Ichh4r4m Surajrém Desi; Hindu (Surti] 6,500 a 
Bania) ; 55. : aoe 


96 | Gujarat Mitra ...  ....Surat ...—...| Do. —...._~—...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ... ....| 700 


27 | Gujarati Punch .... ...,/ Ahmedabad a i ...| Somalal Mangaldés Shah ; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 Ma 
Bania) ; 31. 


- 28 | Hindi Punch ve ...| Bombay... ae % wad ..-| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; Parsi; 49... 800 


29 | Jaém-e-Jamshed ... | Do. vad ...| Daily a ...| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ;} 4,400 Bee 
| . 33. Se a 


80 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ...| Do. vos | Weekly =... —...| Frdmji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59...  ...). 2,400 : eae 
81 | Kithidwér News... ...| Rajkot... «..| Do. ‘| Semnabbagh Medea; Pied; 66° wd OO ae 
82 | Kithidwér Times... ...| Do, ©... ...| Biweekly... ..| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Lohéna); 97°...) 600 a 
(88 |Pérsi . sss] Bombay... | Weekly... _...| Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi ; 82 ed 1,000 ee 


$4|PrajaBandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad =...) Dow ww. ws, snelel Dee Hindu (Mewdd Beth 1,850 
i byt sie de ‘, 9, ° | ie ; | Man); : 
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| MénektAl Ambéeksn Dootor ; Hindu (Bania); 
s+ sof Umedndmn ‘Nagindés ; Hindu (Banis) ; 9 200 


aa. ee »  w Monthly ...  ...| Bhaskar N&néji Kotak; Native Christian! 400 
oe ray 8 ie eee ' Presbyterian ; 85. 
v: Dake Bombay ...  ...| Weekly ... ...| Rev. William Hazel... 9. os 660 
» «Poona .... ..| Daily... __...| (1) Hari Nérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
; ) wan Brahman ) ; 47. 
é | (2) Ndtesh Appéji ‘Dravid, M.A. ; Hindu) 
A ie ees ae th Brahman) ; 34. ; 
es | es} ‘Do. se see WORE. ete” yes Do. do. ...| 8,000 
| + +] Bornbay ... | Daily =... _...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
| e, | ed, Manager being Damodar Saviarém 
Be WOR Deh gm caer | Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. : 


_ @ #4 | Native Opinion .... +1 Do, ‘ar ...| Weekly... ...| Vindyak Baélkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
eg) | : pawan Brdhman) ; 37. 
ro (OG | Gemarth. ....:..+-_ ---| Kolhapur... _ ...| Do. + see} Vinéyak Naéréyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit-| 900 
Meee eS ) pawan Brahman) ; 39. | 
_ 26 | Sardeséi VijayS .. _ ...| Sdvantvddi on i> Be ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
Rae | , | (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 


* . “7 | Bubodh Patrika ... © ..|/Bombay ... ...| Do. sie Sia apse Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sondr) ; 600 
Aes, Dan gzatgines d 9 
Mi ANGrLO-PoRTUGUESE. | ) 1 
ni . ‘48 © Anglo-Lasitano... “ ..-| Bombay ie ...| Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
‘ AnGLo-SINDI. 
_—-—s 49 | AlHiag .. =... _~—-..| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ©... _..4 Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 81; and] 2,100 
: Abdul Vahébkhin Ghuldm Rasul; 87 ; 
eam ee Ce) : 7 Muhammadans. 
BS 60) Prabhat... ave -++| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 


oe Ot MOee 4. ©... seel Do. ws aes] Weekly ... _...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82...) 1,200 
$2 |Sindhi .... ....._ +.-| Sukkur (Sind) _....}_ Do. .. see] Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 85 ...| 1,000 
88 | Sookhree ...  ... ....| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do. .» _ «s-| ASanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54...) 400 


$4} Baroda Vateal ...  ...|Baroda ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Rdémji Santuji Avte; Hindu (Maratha); 74.| 1,199 


oe ‘ost | a os ...| Dahyabhaéi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41, 


Néray4nrao Shrinivés Gadagkar and Gir} 415. 
sea ...| Weekly... ...| dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 80 & 35. 
ws ase] Weekly .... _...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 ...| 1,200 
ots .»-| Daily has ...| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
dan ow abies : 
Sens’: one ae. eee ...| Monthly ... ...| Dahyébhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu) 1,000 
ig. Wa ae pe ge et eee he (Gujréthi Bréhman) ; 35. 
petah: ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
Brahman) ; 28. | 500 
va SR ti en eemet eas appa Romy, Dds, 4,000 
sal Do. ° a3 i] Ardeshir Dinsha Géndbi; Pérsi;53 ...) 400 
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88 
89 


91 


98 


4 Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 
- @ mon 
Evening Jéme ... ...| Bombay. ... ...) Daily’... as. Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
| 83. 
Gujarat... sine .-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice a) Fulchand Bapuji Hindu (Visa Khadayate 500 
i | month, Bania) ; 23. 
Gurjar Garjana ... .-.| Bulsdr (Surat) ...| Weekly... soe eT ‘Hargovandis ; Hindu (Visa Lad 300 
Bania) ; 28. | 
Gurjar Kesari__.... ..-| Bombay ... | Do. ons oe sénses ese 
Hind Swarajya ... seo > De bee --| Do. ins ode séoens oce 
Isl4m Gazette ... ...| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. iss ...| LbrAhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30 975 
2 State.) Muhammadans (Memons). 
Jain Vijaya + eee] Bombay ... = «..| Do. .« ++] Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dés Shriméli| 1,000 
Bania) ; 26. 
Kaira Times ove ..-| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Do. see ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu. (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
28. 
Kaira Vartaman ... .--| Kaira oe ee-| Do. bet ...| Kahandés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Banja) ; 120 
, 56. 
Kathiawar Samachér__...| Ahmedabad ---| Do. is ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
(Brdhman) ; 46. | 
Khabardar ove ---| Bombay ... «| Do. hea ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
Khedut_... ee ---| Baroda... __...| Fortnightly ..-| Dulabhram Rémji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
46. 
Lok Mitra... oes ---| Bombay... --+| Bi-weekly ... ..-| Kaikhosru. Manekji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra eee ---| Weekly... ...| Motil4l Chhotél4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ---| Bombay... +++! Daily a ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
Navséri Patrika ...  .... Navsiri ... = +..| Weekly... _...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
Navsaéri Prakash «+| Do. ie «+1 Do. ws ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60... 800 
Political Bhomiyq,.. .--/ Ahmedabad ««+| Do. ee ...| Noorkhan Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
Praja Mitr’. . ... ---| Karachi... -++| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Praja Pokar + = eee, Surat + eel Weekly ... _...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pdérsi48 ... «... 475 
Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad «| Do. ... «| Hirél4l Vardhaman Sh4h (Visa Shrimali} 1,000 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
Satya Vakta cee aes Do. ... — «+.| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithald4és; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
Surat Akhbar... _—...| Surat + es] Weekly ...  ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 me 
Swadesh Mitra... ---| Karachi... «| Do. ‘is ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 
Huxpt. 3 
Shri Dnydnsigar Sama-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... _...| Jdmakpraséd Laboordm ; Hindu (Kaénya} 300 
char. | kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
Shri Venkateshvar Samd-| Do. ... «| Weekly... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 
char. (North Indian Brdhman) ; 55. 
KANARESE, ( 
Digvijay’ ... +. — ++-| Gadag (Dhdrwdr)...|) Weekly ... ...|Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara; Hindu) | 150 
(Devang) ; 40. 
Karnétak Patri and|Dhérwir ... «| Do. ....__—«..{ K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 550 
Chandrodaya. . | man, 25. 
Karnétak Vaibhav »+-| Bijapur * ... B. SR RSeera? a pa oP Sonia Hindu maa 
)i 
Karnatak Vritt. ... «--| Dharwar ... | Do. oe 
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Dhondo Kaéshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 26. 

‘Véman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 

Brahman); 21... | 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Brahman) 36. 

Hari Dharmér4j Gaéndhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Hari. Raghunath og Seige 
pawan Brihman) ; 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikéji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. 


Hindu (Chit- 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Mangesh Jivdji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 42. 


Mahddev Pdndurang Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 


Késhinath Vaman Lele; Hindu Chitp4wan 
Brdhman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) 
33. 


Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) 
41, 


Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat 


Brahman) ; 44: 
Hindu (Chit- 


Krishnéji Kashindth Phadke ; 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

Anandraéo Balkrishna Rdangnekar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 38. 

Kaéshinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 82. 

(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hinduj 
(Kaéyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 

Govind Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Hari Nérdyan Apte ; Hindu .(Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 

Bal Gangddhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu 


Pathak; Hindu 
“(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 7 


Gopal Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 
Bréhman) ; 81. 
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Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 


ie Babéji Bhosle ; es + tars} 


tha) ; 42. 


ie . P pe é 


Damodar gr Lele ; Hindu (Chitpé 
‘Brdhman) ; 29 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale : (Hind 
Chitpa4wan oe ; 38. 
Do. do. tes 
Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Vishwandth Gangdérdm: ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. 

Rangnéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


Vaman Ramchandra KaAanvinde; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Govind Kashinath Chéndorkar, B. A., 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Bradhman) ; 35. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 44. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brdhman) ; 25. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 56. 


Brahman) 30 © 

Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Damodar Savl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maréa- 


Hindu 


tha) ; 43. : 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Ramchandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Vinayak Ramchandra J oshi, B.A. ; Hindu} 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman ; 41. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. " Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 


Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Bréhman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Ramchandra .Ndrdyan Mandlik, B.A.; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vishnu Govind Bijé urkar, BM A.:$ 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 45. 


1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... pad 
2) Ramkrishna th; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman 


Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 42. 
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‘Khdnchana Rabumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; a 650 
Ys.» +...) Obeldrkm Manghirmal’, Hindu (Wadhwa); 560 


43, | 
ga oi ‘Weekly « sa| Hakim Mahomed. Abdul Hamid Farrukh 2,000 
eee a 7 Dehlavi ; Muhammadan; 54, ; 
ee FE «| Dos sé ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali| 500 
SES Dinar Muhammadan ; 50. 
y | an es bbe ‘| Do. ae ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad] 1)00 
STM. ae | Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
Do. S54 ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 00 


Muhammadan ; 48. 


.«-| Daily see ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,50 


les Ses ...| Bombay ... <3} Weekly... ...| Bhagubhdéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,406 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


wee ea De. sks ...| Fortnightly © ...| Gopéldd4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 


aC ad | Mana fxna‘rat anp Ka’Nanese . ! 
a ae 1977 | Chandrika... _.... ...} Bagalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur;. Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Bee ata f aoe eee Brdhman) ; 35. 
Ne aoe - Notes ails The notices from the different Newspapers have been collécted in the Report under different heads which are 
Sat bm "printed in italics, | | 
ae a's B. The. names .of are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the rrumber of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in ‘coho ~~ the name. 


~The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Dist ‘of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (AT or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = «in gun) is, te prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


es Rh 
ey 


— strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 


©. pees 
‘. 4 

ES 

se 

on 


in Arunodays or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thud ° 
a. mat The figures Sif a the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ne uy are not rr as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 3 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. 


KANARESE. 


924 } Kannad Kesari 


MARATHI. 


118a | Jagad Vritt a 


Mis ifaw  ... o. 


URpDv. 


196, 1 Tipe ce ke 


see 


... Bombay ... pie 


Where Published. 


Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


Kolhapur ... a 


Bombay ... sai 


Weekly 


Krishnarao Arjun 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Bindu Nardyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 


(Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 33. 
Keluskar ; 
(Mahratta) ; age 45. - 


Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
Jain) ; age 45. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


ee ee 


Hindu (Puncham 


Hindu 


a 
S 
Ss 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) No. 74 publishes no English articles. 


(c) No. 
(d) No. 
(e) No. 
(f) No. 


133 is published at Poona. 
65 is published weekly. 
90 is published fortnightly. 
89 has ceased to exist. 


(g) The Editor of No. 70 is Chhaganlal Lallubhai Thandéwala. 
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i of the German manufactures. Bnelishisen always take care not. 
only to begin charity at home, but also to circumscribe it within its limits alone. 
Likewise, this system of preference is to be adopted only for the protection of 
English manufactures, and not for the protection of Indian industries. India. 
must always buy goods manufactured in England, no matter whether principles. 
of free trade or protection dominate the British Parliament. But Con- 
tinental powers are the best customers of India, and they will retaliate on 
England by refusing to buy the raw materials produced i in India. Lord Milner 
pooh-poohed this threat. Foreigners buy Indian raw materials not out of love 
for India but because the raw materials are indispensable to them. Whether 
German goods are excluded from the English markets or not, Germany will 
have to buy Indian wheat or Indian oil-seeds. So what the tariff reformers. 
aim at is that this wealth should pay a flying visit every year to India to 
export her raw materials to Europe and America; that business over, the 
wealth is to be drained off to England to support English manufactures at. 
the cost of India; and if a portion of the same wealth is claimed. by 
Germans or others, that is to be stopped. India should attract the 
wealth of the world and England should take it off to her shores without 
allowing any one else to have any chance of participating in the plun- 
der. So tariff reform means not the protection of the Indian manufacture but 
the protection of English manufacture as against both Germany and India. 
This is the honest swadeshism of Englishmen. If the dishonest creed of pre- 
ference be adopted in England, it is sure to increase both in volume and 

intensity the present unrest in India and lead to the unpleasant development: 
of political rivalries in Europe. If the raw materials produced by India are 
indispensable to continental powers, then India is both politically and econo- 
mically right in demanding that Indian markets should not be made the: 
dumping ground for the commodities of all nations but should be reserved 
as an enclosure at least for those industries that do not run the risk of 
competition with British goods.” 


2. “The question of Tariff Reform in its application to India has. 
Indian Boolat “Rafer been the subject of some discussion, including a 
mer (4), 21st May debate in the House of Lords.......... Lord Curzon’s 
definition of the Indian view of the question will be 
generally accepted as correct inthis country. His Lordship said in effect that 
if India were allowed to arrange her tariffs from the point of view of her own 
interests and were not obliged to defer to the dictation of interested agitators 
in England, she would be prepared to give the Tariff Reform favourable consi- 
-deration. One thing is certain that India did not want Free Trade and did 
not. get it owing to any importunity on her part. Indian economists , now 
prefer Free Trade, as the lesser evil, to a system of customs duties which 
may be) manipulated by the munufacturers of England to their own selfish 
advantage. If the Tariff Reformers are honést about admitting India to the 
advantages of a Zollverein, they should be prepared to give her a Tenporiatie, 
- measure of autonomy in adjusting her taxation. The attitude, of lone 
and others of his school on the cognate subject of the treatme 
Indians: in the’ Colonies does not — us nd > think hat th 
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qs 3 creat “gto the best 
ic le islatic grt sale the authorities 

tal are "tie jout t to embark upon similar legislation 
‘at the withdrawal of the Municipah franchise 

d of all tra “Mg licenses from'the Indian residents 

» Colt y- ~The draft Bills on these two subjects 

gre tly agi itated the minds of the Natal Indians, 

and the ithe g of their agitation have been com- 

icated to the House git t Lorde. The provisions of the first Bill are most 

ctionable a id likely to do away with the privileges enjoyed by the Indians 

several decades. Withdrawal of the Municipal franchise from Indians 

Yr ade measure, and we are, therefore, thankful to Lord 

GS 7: te announcing that the Bill has not yet received the imperial 
eek. ~BBr cof . He has further stated that, the attention of the Natal authorities 
- having been drawn tothe objectionable nature of the measure, they have 
c re expressed their willingness to reconsider the Bill. But we are afraid this 
Pion 8 “readiness will remain on paper only. As in other Colonies the term ‘coolie’ 
- is used in the Bill under consideration as meaning Indians in general 
ee irrespective of their rank and status insociety. Although the Natal Government 
have consented to restrict the term to the labouring and illiterate classes only, 

still this modification will practically be of no use. The majority of the 
Indians in Natal have been settled there for over a quarter of a century and 

as they own vs gg A the Colony they are to be looked upon more as Colonials 

than as Indians. They have hitherto enjoyed all the rights and privileges 

of citizens; and hence any attempt to deprive them of these is in no way 

- justifiable. « It is, therefore, prayed that the King-Emperor might veto the 

‘Bill. Side by side with this Bill, a trade hcensing Bill is also placed on 

the legislative anvil of. this Colony. Although the Indians as such are 

not free to trade in the Colony, still when a license is granted. to 

them their difficulties come to an end. .These,licenses are issued by 
the Licensing Board, -which is a Committee of the Natal Corporation,. 

‘over whose actions the Indians exercisé an indirect control by virtue 

of their franchise. But now that this franchise is to be taken away 

. it*will be open to the Board to issue licenses just as it pleases. The new 
Licensing Bill contains provisions to the effect that no new trade licenses 

should be issued to Indians after two or three years and that after the 

lapse of ten years compensation should be paid to Indian traders and their 

licenses cancelled. While the first Bill aims a blow at the rights of 
citizenship enjoyed by the Indians, the second snatches away the very 

means of their sustenance. Under these circumstances Lord Crewe's 

attempt to get a provision introduced in the Licensing Bill giving to the 

dian traders the right of appeal in the law courts against the Board’s decisions 

.is useless. Judging from the replies the present Colonial Minister has given to 

_ the interpellations of Lord Ampthill on tbis question, it may be confidently 

said that his policy with regard to the Indians in no way differs from that 
Pare + a pursued by Lord Elgin with such fatal ‘results. Consequently it is the duty of 
ps oe _ the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy to protest against these Biils 
2 ees =. st this stage. ‘The Indian nation should also wake up before it is too late and 
ee Saebon their hands by submitting petitions and holding protest meetings 

th hrou = the country. — 


eee The news from the Transvaal this week is of a disquieting charac- 
of about ter. All of us had imagined in this country that the 
ians COntroversy over the question of compulsory registra- 

tion had been closed by the compromise’ arrived at 

between Mr. Gandhi and the Transvaal Government.. 

It now appears that the terms of the settlement had 

i on both eine 3 in the same sense and that the Indian 


fe pane ap plication for registration. 


what ieeskenat to be a very unpleasant controversy, will rip up old sores 
-and revive the reign of prosecutions that had been inaugurated by the Trans- 
vaal Government.......... We yet hope the old controversy with all its painful 
concomitants will not be re-started in the Transvaal. Mr. Gandhi is the last 
man to make extravagant demands, and unless all political wisdom has dis- 
appeared from the Transvaal, the Transvaal authorities ought to be able to 
settle the matter in an amicable manner. If they cannot keep such an 
essentially sober-minded and reasonable man like Mr. Gandhi on their side, 
all that we can say is that they have lost all common sense.” 
*9. ‘‘ Ominous news comes from the Transvaal. ‘The Indian agitation 
” is said to have been revived at Johannesburgh owin 
manrene (9), Sist May. +, the ‘sudden change of front on the nett of the 
Transvaal Government. Mr. Gandhi has, according to Reuter, written to 
the Government declaring that the failure to repeal the Registration Act is 
contrary to the agreement arrived at in January last. He has asked for the 
return of his voluntary application for registration, the Government denying 
that it undertook to repeal the Act. ‘This is, we think, a case of breach 
of faith, and it will at once carry back the mind to the crisis which 
was tided over owing more to the compromising attitude assumed 
by Mr. Gandhi than to any substantial concessions made by the Trans- 
vaal Government. It is most unbecoming in the Transvaal Government 
that they should now back out from the understanding, relying on which 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers went in for voluntary registration. There is no 
compromise without give and take and if’ the obnoxious Act is not repealed 
we fail to see what other consideration could remain for Mr. Gandhi.” 


6. In.a lengthy article, the Apakshapdt alludes tothe recent bomb 
outrage at Muzaffarpur and severely condemns the 

ciate tate bas = acts of the anarchists as ill calculated to bring 
outrage and the birth of about the regeneration of the country. In the 
anarchism in Bengal. course of this article the paper writes :—It is accepted 


Apakshapadt (20), 23rd_ by all without the shadow of a doubt that of all alien 


May. rules British rule is the most beneficent and just. 

: Itis, therefore, most unwise onthe part ofthe Indians 
to try to subvert it at a time when they are most in need of it. Those writers 
who vapour about the hanging of Englishmen have no idea that such writings 
create a very baneful impression on weak and thoughtless minds and have 
brought disgrace on the holy land of Bharat. O fools! do you think that by killing 
a few Englishmen you will succeed in acquiring swardjya? You could not 
do them any appreciable harm during the Mutiny of 1857 although 
there was then no Arms Act in force. How, then, is it possible that you will 
be able to overthrow their authority now when you do not possess so much as a 
thick stick? Again, youcomplain that the English are plundering away all your 
wealth. But it is you and you alone who are to blame for the so-called 
annual drain from India. It is no use mérely advocating resort to the boycott 
of foreign goods without any efforts being made to advance the swadeshi 
movement and increase the productive capacity of the country. Whatever 
cther defects may be found in the administration of the country by the British 
Government, however haughty and overbearing Engl sh officials may be, one 
thing is certain, namely, that undertheir sway the honour of even the most 
beautiful Indian woman, however unprotected she may move about, is quite safe 
at their hands. Was this ever the case under our old Muhammadan or even 
Hindu rulers? Instead of rejoicing in the possession of such benevolent rulers, 
it is sadto find that some of the Bengalis, from whose eyes the scales of 
ignorance have been removed by the education imparted by these very 
Englishmen, have adopted the dangerous and ainfal course, of Destroying them 
con 249—4 
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7 Tove ended man will be able to see that after the sahaatin 
h Ma ‘made and the light thrown on the working of the 
Pe ., ded y. bomb-makers in Bengal, the Police. need no longer 
. @pprehen ot the mischief is beyond their control. The crime of bomb-mak- 

ng 18, ( Fase ourse, such an insidious one that you can never say that you have 

potted - Seton bomb. But then that is a condition of things which cannot 
© said to be far worse than that with regard’ to any other class of crime. 
ntagious fascination for bomb-making cannot be summarily or 

* aoiingidy Stamped out. Its germs will surely lurk in dark corners and 
occasionally manifest themselves in an unmistakable and unpleasant way. 
ve ae _ ‘Bomb-making, like many other exotics, has apparently come to stay. But 
ot De that fact by itself need not interfere with a disposition on the part of the 
ae Police and the superior anthorities to mend the situation by taking the few 
measures that may be necessary to face their new experience and to settle 
—  ——_— back as soon as possible into the old groove. It is admitted that our peace 
- * has been seriously disturbed, but then we want our peace to be restored 
a to us as soon as possible. One kind of breach of the peace can never be 
e eg _ remedy for another kind of it. But the Anglo-Indian press seems 
+ + determined to come in the way of our securing peace.......... But it is not 
tr ‘only anarchism, but even nationalism which bas come under the evil eye of. 
‘these Anglo- Indian papers, and every word of their criticism smells of racial 
hatred, répression-and reaction. The Asian’s advice to Mr. Kingsford to 

oo. heave revolver practice at short range with natives as target is in effect hardly 
a ‘mnore blood-thirsty than the Pioneer’s counsel of hanging ten Extremists at 
'— + tandom for one European life lost. And if Government were to take their 
“< ~~ Anglo-Indian advisers at the latter’s own estimate, we might soon have the 

-—  . eountry bathed in blood. But we believe that Government at head-quarters 
_ —~\ are-not likely to allow themselves to be so thoroughly misled and demoralised. 
Lord Morley may be a very close-fisted reformer, but he is not a blood-thirsty 
“Russian Governor. In his own time, when the doubts and fears of age 
“had not chilled the liberal blood in his veins, he was the foremost among 
ae those who brilliantly exposed the failure of the policy of coercion in Ireland, 

ee ea we refuse to believe that he will not recognise the futility of a similar 

oi” “policy for India. “We have already noticed Reuter’s message which purports 
0 fo ‘shadow the policy of the Government at head-quarters towards the 
tions of reform. But the people of India will naturally expect a more 
thentic and authorised version of the intentions of Government than Reuter 

“eB give. The main point about which Government have to take care is 
: a ae sudden. appearance of the terrorist should not be allowed to make 

resp pape men lose their heads in bewilderment. There can be no 
cul y ab it the treatment to be given to the terrorists... The Police in 
shew n that they are after all as astute and skilful as the 
eg ng 5 _ And the law courts will soon show that Macaulay's Penal 
ny omprehensive for any new forms of crime that may be 
fhe qnestion which is beset with any real difficulty is the question 

| a i 5 he hoo of Nationalism,in India; and it is in solving this 
pShat all t ie sme ne which Lord Manley and Lord Minto can 
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. Indian. concerns‘on the old easy deen’. 


N bither ad nbiles inurdera of 1907, > \ oe 
___- nor the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, nor the reported tampering with the Sikh a 
‘ ne, TRE had produced so much commotion, and English public opinion seems SE a 

: inclined to regard the birth of the bomb in India as the most extraordinary ae 


event since the Mutiny of 1857. To understand the real meaning of this ec 

new birth, regard must be had to its cause, to the support it may secure in India a 

and its probable effect on the country’s administration and on the people. All 

seem to join in the view that that cult of the bomb has come into being ‘*° 

owing to the high-handedness of the bureaucracy which has completely 

turned the heads of youthful Bengal. ‘The responsibility of the rise of this — . 

cult cannot, therefore, be thrown upon the writings or speeches of the : 

political leaders of the country. We have already stated that not repression Bs 

but the grant of really important rights will root out this new cult, and it is 7 

satisfactory to find that men like Sir Henry Cotton and Sir W. Wedderburn | 

have also expressed a similar view about the matter. Suppose a youth driven 

to the edge of a precipice under the lash madly drags his tormentor after him- 

self into the abyss below, who is to be held responsible for it? After the utter 

failure of a persistent constitutional. agitation for the repeal of the Bengal Parti- 

tion, the Bengalis resorted to the well-recognised methods of swadeshi, boycott 

and national education for the amelioration of their own condition. This, 

however, sent some of thé officials off their heads, and they let loose on the 

Bengalis a number of Mussalman Goondas to do damage to their property 

and to violaté their women. This lesson in revengefulness has been 

carefully copied by some of the headstrong Bengalis. As you sow, so you 

reap. Ifthe bureaucrats in Bengal availed themselves of every opportunity to 

harry Bengali youths, the latter, too, have resorted tO similar methods of 

violence. The actions of both are of the same character and both are equally 

culty. Mr. Rees has suggested merciless repression as the only remedy for m 

the present situation. But the carrying out of the suggestion will never prove 

beneficial either to England or to India. Bombs, however easy to manufac- 

ture, are in india as yet devoid of the terror they inspire in Europe, 

because even if a few madcaps dare use them, they are sure to be detected 

as the people in general are ready to help the Police. But if Mr. Rees’ 

policy be adopted, the ranks of these madcaps would. swell, while those 

of the informers will steadily diminish and even the Police might get 

inoculated with the virus. To saythat the cult of the bomb is the result 

of unrestrained writing and speaking is to exhibit one’s utter ignorance. It is 

the neglect of Government to satisfy the demands of an advanced community 

that has brought the bomb cult into existence. Before these outrages become 

a permanent feature of the political agitation of this country, Government must 

read the signs of the times and try to conciliate the rising generation by taking 

them into confidence in the administration. The bomb outrage is a _ political 

thermometer showing how greatly the people are becoming desperate and 

exasperated by the policy of Government and how far that policy is departing 
from the wishes of the people. It is the slender thread of hope that _ 
prevents people from resorting to violence and if that thread is once 
snapped they go out of hand. It is the opinion of Herbert Spencer that 
whenever a Government persistently resorts to oppression in complete 
disregard of public opinion, then a state of things is produced which is im- 
possible to remedy without resort to violent means. ‘This opinion of Spencer 
must be constantly kept'in view by our Government. Old Indian ideals are 
undergoing a change owing to the spréad of English education and the rise 
of Japan, and the national sentiment of India haying come into collision with 
the present methods of rule, the time for an administrative revolution is fast 
approaching. Bomb outrages should be recognised as the visible outward 
signs of this impending change. As this revolution is yet to begin -in-India, =~ “9% 
it. behoves Government to take its leading strings into its own hands to = = | % 

bring it about by sn ta Be 4 necessary changes in the cs Leper re 
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7 relations exist amongst 
of from\ one another. The real cause 
tred between the rulers and the ruled 

. upon the authorities to check or 

begun to feel that it is not at all satisfac- 

iba Jess rights in their own country than foreigners. 
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‘to invest their capital in swadesht enterprises are 

fing hatred between the rulers and the ruled. Swadeshi 

ance volunteers are charged with robbing individual 

se who feel keenly about the condition of the country preach 

pple to improve it. Their methods are quite constitutional. But 

ose who stand a chance of personal loss thereby may think them to be unlaw- 
and try to get them so declared. But we have to take care of ourselves. 
“The remedies we use in order that we may live are quite lawful from our point 
of view. Every one has a right to live. While exercising this right, if we 


fe committing & wrong -from the official point of view, we need not care 
rit.) 
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; #9, In the course of -a leading article extending over eight columns 
Saree , and headed ‘Sedition or treason against the sub- 
Se | Swardjya (156), 30th jects’, the Swardjya writes :—There is no sedition 
- “May. - ofp India, but an extraordinary spread of treachery to- 


wards the people. If the. king, blinded by the 
a ~insolence of imperial authority, tramples down the’ subjects unjustly and 
‘tyrannically, there is bound to be an. acute agitation amongst the people. 


‘a state of unrest has no right to ask the subjects to follow their duty. If the 

king flagrantly violates his own’ duties and begins to- rule absolutely, the 

subjects also will forget their duties and adopt a policy of passive resistance 

a which is regarded by the English as sedition. Why should our ruler in the 

oe eo _ first place be treacherous to the people? Why should he harass the subjects 
ae ‘intolerably 2 Why should he persecute the people and torment them in every 

» ~~.» ~way-? For example, the Congress representations are set at nought, the natural 

fi ee of the people are disregarded, public leaders are deported, boys ‘are 

| and popular agitation is suppressed. Instances of perverted justice 

‘meted out to whites and blacks are also occurring. But where the spectre of 

"treachery stalks abroad unchecked and free and where the duty of rulers is 

am ros ly violated though the kingly power was obtained by a mere accident, 

where affection towards the people is killed outright, what need is there of 

ng more instances? Every agitation from the swadeshi movement down 

16 rance crusade is put.down ‘by the English. If the Indians pay 

kin their own coin, they raise a hue and cry.- Fie on such 

olicy and the expounders of such selfish, inhuman and satanic 

he people. | ‘The English are surely beside themselves in rais- 

winary sedition while they themselves are possessed by the 

hery towards the subjects. Popular agitation is no sedition but 

)-lawiul struggle for natural rights; and sedition is but a creation of the 
nglish m ~ liege fire of, discontent kindled by the treachery towards the 
ae a bjects will burst out iinto a conflagration some day or other. The only 

(aed Aitbrence isthe nat he se flames will be mild at one place and furiously using 
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st antl ar } not the Bengal bombs, a concrete illustration of such 
iagration Brit cael tees Ravan and Bhasmasur ; titpir, territories. 
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“The ruler who by pursuing a repressive policy keeps the’ subjects lingering in 


of his miele rind tate Ab: in Sngiaapa 
though fully prepared in every way, may this 
conscience ? But who would like to commit: the sin of turning away the 
English from their measures of precaution? Whocan say when the bombs 
of unrest, spread all over India by the English, will burst and where?- Who 
can say what the agitators in Bengal will ‘do ? The Bengal agitators are such 
madcaps that they might regard Dinesh Chandra. Roy as a god and worship 
him with devotion contemplating always about his deeds. They might per- 
chance be inspired to follow the footsteps of Birendra Kumar and others. 
‘These youths feel so bitterly the miseries of the Indians and the necessity of 
acquiring their natural rights and they are so keen about obtaining swardjya, 
that their agitation would now never stop. ‘The atmosphere in Bengal has 
changed altogether. The agitations and the excesses perpetrated are beyond the 
control of the leaders. ‘The imaginary sedition laid at the doors of the people 
is nothing as compared to the terrible treachery of the English towards the 
people. Itis absurd to suppose that under the mighty and powerful British 
Government sedition would flourish in the country. If you want to call the 
imaginary sedition treason, because it does not as yet succeed, you may do so. 
As an English poet has playfully remarked, “ Treason does never prosper. 
What is the reason? Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 
Besides, what is this sedition? Whatsedition have we committed? ‘l'o what 
king are we disloyal? India is our mother country. It is our own property. 
We Hindus ruled in India from time immemorial until the English entered the 
country as our guests. We have still aright to exercise sway in India—a 
natural and inborn right, which will be with us till the end of the world. We 
have never entertained and we will never entertain the idea of occupying the 
country of foreigners. We do not look to foreign nations with a selfish or 
commercial aim. It is not in the character of Aryans to cherish the wicked 
idea of robbing others of their country. If all these things are true, 
it is difficult to perceive to what king we are disloyal. What sedition-worth 
the name are we guilty of, if we ask back what belongs to ourselves? Even 
Englishmen, who are lovers of independence, will not say that our English 
guests should enter into our houses and rule us so long and hope to rule also 
in future and that we should not demand from them our natural independence 
of which we have been robbed. Who does not understand the value of 
independence ? Who has not the natural desire for independence? Who 
does not feel that he should have independence—complete independence ? 
Every true-born Hindu will desire full independence. It is not that the 
English have a different conscience from our own. Then why should there be 
such useless and vehement crusade against sedition? Ifthe English cannot 
endure our fire of discontent, they should erant us all the rights ‘of swardy ya 
cradually. But how is this possible? The rulers do not trust the Indian 
journals. They do not care to view the state of the country themselves. 
The Police, the Anglo-Indians and the title-hunters have woven a web of lies 
round the rulers. The latter do not yet admit the fitness of the people to 
manage their affairs. How is it then possible to remove popular discontent ? 
The repressive policy advocated by some people will defeat its own object. 
The ideas apimating the Indian youths are far separated from those of the 
leaders. Revolutionary secret societies are springing up. Indians are 
longing to see the India of the future painted free inthe map. Unless at this 
critical juncture, the rulers forget ewerything about the so-called sedition, and 
giving up treachery towards the people show affection towards them, eb 
terrible destiny threatens to overtaxe ‘the nation. Last May the Punjab 


was in the throes of a terrible crisis; this May “the same story is repeated 


in Bengal ; and who knows, when India is fast marching towards the goal of 


tb an improved edition of the series esyereeure oe not be iested RSS. 
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the du Fe - officials as well: as our radars: to find 
aie 1 all countries misgovernment is the cause of 
ce wus the ruled; and history tells us that when the 
comes intolerable, the subjects: become desperate and 
mpting the life of their sovereigns. The tide of political 
thi country cannot be stemmed by repression, and if our . 
irs rely on their e qualities and disregard public opinion they will be 
Tring rit sk for whieh So will have to thank none but themselves. Govern- 


fl nt pet 0 imagine that the people do not understand their cunning 
= ie yat they should no longer labour under the delusion. It is admitted 
by all except the bureaucrats that the present agitation in the country is due 
to re ve laws, unjust taxes, plague and famine. The partition of Bengal 
;—  .- whieh was effected with an utter disregard to public. opinion in that province 
2 aggravated the situation and fuel was added to the smouldering discontent 
> —C#*#Ay. thee repressive policy of Sir B. Fuller, the deportations of Lala Lajpatrai. 
oe and Ajit Singh and by the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act. Anglo- 
> + Indians want the Indians to be always hewers of wood and drawers of water 
while they themselves want to have all the loaves and fishes. But this state 
[  __.. ° of affairs cannot last long. History teaches us that he who builds on oppression 
~~ builds.on'sand and that empires won at the point of the sword do not last long. 
»  Bmgland should take a lesson from the policy of Russia and profit by. the 
ee example. ‘The well-wishers of the British Empire have been pointing out to 
ee Government the'true state of affairs, but they eagerly listened to the political 
aoe sycophants who asserted that there was no real discontent inthis country. We, 
in conclusion; request Government to grant us additional political rights that 
would ultimately lead to the bestowal of swardjya on India. Should Govern- 
ment resort to repressive’ measures: and have a false idea of their own 
prestige, India is sure to become another Ireland. 
ye hi “ 


11: ‘Even the greatest titled men do not feel any shame in acting . 
os treacherously towards the nation for a mess of pottage. 
oe, ees Pg haar 53), 20rd The bomb: outrages occurred while the Fadiene 
ES Telia Rie were wallowing meanly in. filth and_ revealed 
Se —- bravery and couragein their alleged perpetrators. ‘Those whom the 
fe uropeans used to look down upon as the most cowardly people on earth have . 
. shown themselves to be the most daring. All the important factors in every 
revolution are common. The virtues of Shivaji’s soldiers were to be found in 
the Italians during Mazzini’s days and in the revolutionaries of France. The 
aes eapalities are to be seen in the Russians who are at present making the 
eee Hirst and they must have also dwelt in the manly Bengalis. 
a ee Revoh lat agenesis are ready to suffer any misery for the good of the nation. 
 Swor “break and stores of ammunition may be destroyed, but the 
3 ries willnot rest till they accomplish their object. Patriots during 
svoluti se iady tinaoe are endowed with heavenly inspiration and divine strength. 
neart age himself whenever good men are persecuted and foreigners rob a 
ndependence against the lasvs of nature. God does not. effect 
| through one individual alone, but He kindles his divine 
n many people and makes them His instruments. This divine inspiration 
§ the root « eavery revolution. Fhe Mavalas of Shivaji, the® conspirators 
ia and the bomb-throwers of Bengal are men rendered mighty by divine 
- We may. - not like thé actions of the bomb-throwers, but it is 
that they - ins} ired ey Goa, ‘Their deeds might be inconsi- 
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12, The intention to set the law in ‘potten against ‘isipté who biayé 
| no connection whatsoever with the bomb outrage is 
| Kal (120), 29th May. clear from the advice of the London Times that 

: those who supplied funds and counselled the bomb- 
throwers should be pitilessly dragged forth. The leaders of the people are 
an eye-sore to the officials and as they cannot be ‘definitely charged with 

anything, the Anglo-Indians surmise that they might have encouraged and 
financed Khudiram Bose. Indian leaders are certainly. wise enough to 
know that kingdoms are‘not won by murder. They would never tender such 
absurd counsel. The Times remarks that it was suggested by us after the mur- 
der of M. Plehve that Lord Curzon also should be similarly dealt with. But 
the drift of the article referred to by the Times was that it was no use 
removing the man at the helm but that the system of the administration 
itself should be changed. There was no use in dealing with Lord Curzon 
in the manner Plheve had been dealt with. As long as the faulty British 
administration remains intact, every one knows that if one Curzon drops away 
another Curzon will ‘come and enforce it. So all look to the reform of the 
administration rather than to the removal of individuals of no moment like Curzon. . a 
Nobody entertained the despicable motive of doing away with Lord Curzon. We i 
want reforms in the administration, and the leaders will never turn back from } 
the aim of securing them by constitutional means in spite of all the Press Acts. : 
The idea that any leader who understands the real interests of India will : 
counsel the use of the bomb against an insignificant Magistrate like Kingsford is 
ridiculous. Indian leaders want swardjya, but they want to secure it by con- } 
stitutional means and they know full well that it cannot be had by the murder a 
of astray individual. To charge Indian leaders with trying to obtain swardjya | | 
by killing Mr. Kingsford is to vote them imbecile, senseless and wanting in | hi 
statesmanship. Indian leaders would rather like to be charged with the © 4 
murder of Europeans than be made to appear foolish and senseless. -The 4 
English have béen exasperated by the bomb outrages and they want to revenge 4 
themselves. ‘hey are trying to catch hold of as many people as they can. i! 
Every Indian should protest against this action of Government. It is, of course, , 
necessary to sentence those against whom condemnatory evidence -has been A 
adduced. But if Government begin to punish innocent people indiscriminately 
out of a revengeful spirit, people will become wild. What is this tyrannical # 
Press Actthat is impending ? It is an indirect thrust against: innocent people. o 
Government are trving at present to persecute innocent editors who are eye- | 
sore to them, but who cannot be connected with the bomb outrages, as they 
conduct all their agitation in a constitutional manner. Every Indian should 
manifest his contempt for such tactics. 
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13. “The Times of India is the only paper which reports an Se Pee 
| which took place in the District Court of Poona on 
Comments on certain Monday last—an incident which must be protested 
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speeches 15 the’ Poona against as not only one of unprecedented character, — 
District Court im connec- put calculated to rouse and excite the political e 
tion with the Muzaffarpur +.olings of a community, which for many reasons: | oe 
bomb outrage. 5 y) y a 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19), ought not to be trifled with........... Before the busi-. 
30th: May, Eng. cols.; ness of the Court was proceeded with, Mr. Davar, 
Rast Goftér (35), 31st Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor, referring 


May, Eng. cols. to the bomb ‘tragedy at Muzaffarpur, observed that 
| he was echoing the sentiments of the Poona Bar oe 
and those of his own community (the Parsis) when he said that they all viewed SS 


with horror those dastardly outrages and condemned them in the strongest a 
possible language. He further stated that the Poona Bar as a body - entirely 4). ae 
dissociated ‘themselves from the least sympathy with Lead” riminals . 
and would offer their most respectful condolences. to: 7 


t of d precincts of a place, 

d. Mr. -} rs speech, though out of place. 
ih Bag byechionable as . that’ ey Mr. Apte, who, 
lf to represe nt the educated class to which he. 
bir Pais as a member of the educated 

he pretends to belon suse if he is really an educated man 

,ne would not have gon > out of his way to ask Government to. 
“cowardly acts és wit ih an iron hand so as ‘to teach a lesson to the 

mere jane . . itis notfor Mr. Apte to teach Government’’ 

+s+--s. But he out-Heroded Herod when he proceeded to say, 

ould the contagior n—which God forbid—spread to Poona, I hope the local 
athorities will at « once take speedy and effective measures to control and 
mp out the disease.’ Was Mr. Apte, we ask in all fairness, justified in 
such aeaiks 3 in connection with the bomb tragedy which was in no 

be meg court? :......... Poona is considered to be a hot-bed of 
ralty 3 and was it at all prudent on the part of Mr. Apte to excite the 
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16 mianchista of Bengal : ? That Mr. Kincaid should have allowed Mr. Apte 
to indulge in such irrelevant, injudicious and even mischievous observations 
against a certain class of people ; in Poona, does not speak well of the learned 
oa Judge, who ought never to have permitted such a delicate matter to be 

broached without rhyme or reason in his Court.......... Mr. Kincaid must be 
2g full well the fact that it. was indiscretion on the part of officials that. 
| had roused the people of Bengal, and that it is the pious duty, therefore, of 
avery official ; in India to see that there is arene said or done by him which 
‘inflame either the classes or the masses....... We hope and trust that. 
such- an indiscretion will not be allowed to pass. ‘unnoticed by Government.” 
[The Rast Goftdr, on the other hand, writes :—*‘ The pleadérs of Poona have. 
set a wholesome example to the members of tHeir profession in other parts. 
of the country by the spirited manner in’ which they have expressed them- 
selves against the growth of political crime in India. A court of law rarely 
takes it upon itself to record an opinion on extraneous. matters. The Poona. 

‘however, created an opportunity for themselves to justify comments. 

on “public matters. The Muzaffarpur outrage cost. the lives of two innocent. 
ladies, belonging to the family of a distinguished lawyer of Calcutta. 
i¢ pleaders of Poona were, therefore, within legitimate: bounds in 
their expression of sympathy towards a brother lawyer; and in so doing 
Beit took an opportunity to ,mark their sense of abhorrence against the 
| of the anarchical movement in India. The City of the Peshwas is the: 
centre: of political agitation on this side of India, and we have strong doubts. 
whether the pleaders, who disburdened their minds with such conspicuous. 

: ge, could have succeeded in finding a more suitable place outside the- 
Ourt to express their opinion. A public meeting in such cases must be con- 
reniet 3 ai acknowledged leaders of, the city, and unanimity of opinion in the 
| é first postulate to.its success. He must, indeed, be a very gifted 
peo successfully organise such a meeting in a city like Poona. 

$8 tho evils of political crime.. The Poona Bar is to be congratulated 

session of members like Mr. Davar and Mr. Apte.’’] 


“ibe have burst i in Bengal, Anglo-Indians have been terrified and 
RO Sth responsible officers have been at a loss to know what to- 
use re! do. Itis our duty to let the Government know what far- 

: Me a geen and thinking people advise. It is not proper 

Lion a before Indians the: irresponsible ravings ‘of — 

Anglo-Indians rendered reckless by exaspera- 

y quite dissatisfied with the system of Government. 

th # gona ‘ou: peietions of the Anglo-Indians reach. 
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~ and corner is: “tel . How i is it Soanthle i not to focl “Gisectished 
bombs seeing the present state of British istration. Mr. Hyndman further 
adds that if the sucking of blood and the tyrannical administration are not put 
@ stop to, Englishmen may well take the bombs to be but the first act of a ter- 
rible tragedy. Mr. Hyndman openly challenges prosecution and says that le has’ 
spread sedition among Indians far more than the most discontented man in 
India by describing the true state of things. Why do the English turn tail ? 
It is a plain sign of the increasing imbecility of thé Provincial Governments 
that while they are doggedly prosecuting the Yugdntar, the Sandhya, the Hind 
Swardjya and the Vihdri and are thus revenging themselves spitefully and 
meanly on them they have not cared to take up: the challenge of Mr. Hynd- 
man. Mr. Hyndman has fully given expression to the discontent in India. 
There would be no need of the tyrannical Press Act and minor prosecutions, if 
once Mr. Hyndman is brought to book and the truth or otherwise of his state- 
ments put to the tesf. 


*15. Apestrophising Britannia, the Hind Swardjya writes :—Lady, your 
children have ruined us. You have been lucky 
enough to enjoy the sovereignty over mother Ind 
according to your pleasure. Is it that there might 


India’s alleged wrongs 
at the hands. of Britain’s 


” Bind Swardjya (70), be no obstacle to this enjoyment that our independ- 
30th May. ' ence has been taken away? Do you think that you 


will be able to maintain your happiness by subjecting 
us to your children? Oh Britannia! Is this the return for the true and 
heart-felt hospitality of our ancestors? Alas! To what a wretched plight 
have we been reduced that in spite of our unbearable sufferings we have hitherto 
continued to be mute? Some of us are begging for a little ‘bit of swardjy and 
independence from the descendants of those very persons, whom our ancestors 
sheltered and who swallowed up the possessions of their hosts? Instead of 


giving them the alms asked for, your children make fun of them. Lady, we 
are now tired of this and wish that these pet children of thine may leave our - 


country. Buf instead of going away they are all the more determined to stick 
on, declaring that they have been so thoroughly satisfied with our hospitality 
that they have not the heart to go away. None of us like this. 
show their dislike openly, others hide it in their hearts. Almost every- 
one thinks that it would be well if the children of Britain were gone; 
but it is considered an offence to think or speak in this fashion. But is it 
really an offence? Have we no right at all to try to free ourselves from the 
bonds of despotism and consult our own happiness? What sort of law is 
this that your children should condemn us for having spoken the 
truth, and insult and harass us at every step? Why should we put up 
with this? Under what obligations are we to them? Have we made our 
‘hosts slaves? Gave we misappropriated other people's property? Have 
we cut the throats of the very people, in whose house we have lodged? 
Since we have done none of these things why should we bear all these 
insults? EHven the dust when trampled upon by the feet flies up to our 
heads; and da you wish us to be of a meaner spirit than even this dust? 
| Supposing that, oppressed by misfortunes _we have patiently put up 
with all this up to now, still why is it that we have been goaded 
further by sufferings being constantly heaped upon us? Is it with 
a view to force us to the use of the destructive bomb? ‘The more 
we think, the more our hearts ara filled with a feeling which burns through 
our whole body. Olady! It is this that has put an ‘end to our patience. 
If the descendants of valiant men should still continue to suffer in aye, 
would not théir mothers and their native land be disgraced? O Britain ! 

. Ponder over this, and recalling your mischief-making children to your side, 
quiet them. 
deluging the pure land of India with blood. Who are the authors of Sie. 


Derenepetion jane: impartially, it is the whites whi: ee sag auth y TB, ie 
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with the bonds of mes ? ‘There is no Nee cedar the Bengalis began to use . 


Some of us 


Tt is a fact that there has been a terrible ferment capable of “i : 
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* edito Mok 4 g sent to aa on the 
—to us or to your chi ang “We'are sure you 
we prove it to you ae your children are guilty ; 
6h sides impartially you v I know the truth. In the first’ 

sider whether the writings in the Indian papers are at all 

6 10U and o a ‘examination that these writings dwell on either 

the lov ying three themes, viz., lamentations over the grievances 
© expo aition of the deeds of the whites, and the remedies 
» be ado pted : eeing ourselves from our sufferings. This analysis being 
oe ed Pig z one will condemn the writers as guilty. Itis only out of pure 
ness that such writings are considered seditious, and the writers con- 
emned. Can n this be called justice? But granted that it can be called 
istice, sti ], there is a way in which those who judge the writer to be guilty 
es eae fale solver ‘commit the like offence. For while the so-called seditious 
ae & a “is originally written in one language only; when thy sons pounce 
I aaa yy po! “it, it is FErdilated into all languages; thus thy sons become guilty 
mee oO the offence of knowingly spreading sedition. O wise Britannia, be 
er - assured that as long as the truth is not acknowledged and justice not 
ee done, the prevailing unrest will go on increasing and still more terrible 
ee tragedies will take place. We will try our best to end the sufferings of our 
eo. | mother-land, and strain every nerve to free her from her bondage and wash 
>. «> away the reproach of cowardice that has attached tous. We shall continue to 
ee do our duty till we are pierced with bullets and lose our consciousness. 
aie é shall. persevere in the face of repressive measures. We are not, like others, 
a goi ng to beg from Britain’s sons for swardj and independence. We court 
ee sufferings! We desire nothing better than that oppression might be practised 
upon us and that injustice should increase. We do not want a particle of 
happiness at the hands of those who oppress our fellow-countrymen. For 
“sufferings will bring us happiness, and injustice unite us to God. Oppression 
will clear the path of our welfare and wir back for us what we have lost. 
a _  Sufferings alone will test us. We are at present fully prepared for them. They 
ae, =~ are our all-in-all. What more can we say ? 


ie #16. A correspondent styling himself Matru Bhakta writes to the Hind 
ne Swardjya as follows :—The Englishmen led'the world 
Alleged likelihood of the to believe that they were brave, and were ridiculing 
or Presidency being the Bengalis as cowards. But with one single 
* into a second Ben- bomb outrage, the complexion of affairs has totally 
a ws "Hind Swardjya (70), changed. The so-called brave people are now afraid 
oS ON 30th May. like women to pass through the quarters occupied 
oS es by the Bengalis, while the Bengalis, who were 
oa considered to be cowardly, are stalking about undauntedly. But 
*-@an it be that exasperated by this inversion of the relative situation, 
io Englishmen, by their onslaught. on the Bombay papers, mean to visit 
i) _ the wrath felt against the Bengalis upon the people of the Bombay Presidency ? 
- OF ri z ts ‘known to those Sahebs and Government. But to me it is clear 
"  +that the intention of Government seems to be to turn this Presidency into 
ree end Bengal. 
oo Mf = the people, no less than the authorities, are still groping in the 
be aes dark as to the possible ramifications of the bomb - 
tothe and other murderous conspiracies disclosed at 
ed Calcutta. There pervades a omy feeling of in- 
the growth of SCCUtity even outside Bengal; and ‘the revelations 
4 ee a po ode ave followed the | Muzéffarpur outrage have 


: wis isd dom of | ahetioning the need and the 
y oO pees led repressive ‘measures 
Of course, we all trust. 


3 ‘ni aiid will not be pee ‘ihe asia ‘a annerving them fo: 
battle that may be needed on their part for the protection ‘a the legitin 
rights and privilesges of the people.......... But, onthe other hand, we eg 
that our public men and the leaders of our 
forget ‘what their one obvious duty is at the present juncture—duty, alike, 
_ tothemselves, to those they affect to’represent, and to the Government—namely 
of frankly recognising the danger of the situation, of manfully strengthen-' 
ing the hands of the authorities for an effective suppression and eradica-_ 
tion of the forces of crime now so rampant........+. It is, no doubt, an 
ungrateful task to raise one’s hands against one’s own........... But it has 
to be remembered that nothing but duty demands the performance of this 
service. Again, it is by no means an easy thing to bring one’s self to 
accept measures of repression which one has good grounds to fear might 
adversely affect the interests, the rights and the privileges of the innocent. But 
it is not here alone, nor for the first time in history, that wesee a great people 
face to face with a situation compelling them to submit to obvious hardships 
and restrictions for no fault of theirs.......... The Indian people, reduced to 
this unfortunate plight, must make up their minds to bear with adequate 
resignation their forthcoming trials; and it would be certainly a graceful thing 
on their own part and the part of their leaders to admit the justice of the 
measures that Government may deem advisable to adopt,in their own and the 
public interests, instead of whining and cavilling at them. It is stated that a 
new Press Act is contemplated, for restraining the effusions of ‘ those unchartered 
libertines’ of the press, who, degrading liberty into license, revel in not only 
misrepresentation and calumny of the governing race, but unblushingly 
preach the gospel of anarchy and crime as the means of their country’s 
emancipation from the yoke of their foreign masters. Other stringent 
measures may also be adopted........ It would be an act not alone of loyalty 
- but of patriotism on the part of representatives of our countrymen in the Council 
to assist Government in framing such legislation as would, while strengthening 
their hands in keeping down badmasiw of the kind revealed in Calcutta, effect 
a wholesome change in the mental attitude of publicists who believe thatthe . ° 
authority and power of the State could be ignored with ynpunity, and that 
murder and outrage could be preached without any check or hindrance. It 
would be folly to talk in the Council and write in newspapers as if there 
were no need of such further repressive legislation; as if Government 
have been seized by panic and carried away by false alarms ; as if it were an 
outrage and a libel on the Indian people to manufacture new penal laws for 
keeping them straight. It will not do to whine and weep, as is done at such 
times, and to say that it is only a microscopic minority that is ill-affected 
and that on their account the innocent should not be punished. Yes, the 
innocent should not be punished for the crimes of the guilty. But, be it also 
remembered that the guilty few, the microscopic minority, are liable to 
poison the fountain springs of civic and political life in this country to a 
terrible extent, if adequate and effective measures are not adopted to restrain 
and keep them in check.” 


18. “ Sedition has now come to stay with us. If one fact more than any 
other forces itself on the mind of the shrewd observer ae 
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or 


fresh 
seaiatniond ccessity of fresh it is this, that turbulence and systematic hostility to ~ 


of the people to check the Government are not, as they were formerly, mere 
existing spirit of lawless- passing’ phases of political evolution, but that they 
ness and hostility to Gov- have so established themselves in our midst as to be 
ernment. past eradication, unless, of course, the outrageous 
wee Herald (10), 27th state .of affairs is met by new legislation of a fee 

oy drasti¢ character.......... We are almost sure that ~ 
many of the rights Government wished to confer on us will now hang . 4<oo8 
fire, nay, will be put off sine die. Thus not only have Government a serious oo 
grievance against the perpetrators of the atrocities but also the law-abiding _ 
population finds these rowdies a regular thorn in their sides. Government may ae ay ee 
feel sure of their ability to quell these rioters at any moment and m: , therefore, _ Ss 
not care to have any law for precluding the possibility of pr aks of a. - se Rete 
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wild nature. Bui what about the peeoetal section of the. — nit ri ‘ 
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| a of = lammatory writings, incite- 
a ort of, any kind of 
orrespondence, &c. We feel sure that. 
“ena oy ae will act - a deterrent upon . the 
“y of anarchists. The political. outlook is indeed 
sgt eas was nothing but loyalty, it is indeed a 
anarchism should reign supreme. Our suggestion is 
Government before all legislation 1 is too late.” — | 


ae 9. “The é Prajé Banithui vatitie : :-—* The following is a copy of the letter 

ws a that Mr. Nepal.Chandra Rae; B. A., of Allahabad, 
Thaian prees saiq Sent to the Pioneer for publication. For the simple 
"mainly responsible Teason, however, that it contains truths not palatable 
the bomb outrage in 10 it and is moreover an exposure of the hollowness of 
yal. its doctrines, our contemporary had not the moral 
“Praja Bandhw (34), courage to publish it. We give the letter the pro- 


aS ee 24th May, Eng. cols; minence it deserves :—‘ Sir,—In your issue of 29th 
aes ‘Indian "Meets tor (9), 


ae 30th May. August, 1906, referring to thé assassination of 
ee certain persons at the villa of the Russian 
ee eit. Premier M. Stolpyn’s you wrote :—‘ The horror of 
“a ae such crimes is too great for words, yetit has to be acknowledged 
Boren -F that they are the only method of fighting left to a people who are 
Peo at war with despotic rulers able to command great military forces. 


against. which it is impossible for the unarmed populace to make a 
stand.......... Against bombs the Ozar’s: armies are powerless, and for - 
Bae = that reason he eannot rule, as his forefathers did by the sword. It be- 
Beste comes impossible for even the most stout-hearted men to govern fairly 
4 ae ‘or strongly when every movement of their lives is’spent in terror of a revolting 
death, and they graw into craven shirkers, and’sustain themselves by a frenzy 
of retaliation which increases the conflagration they are striving to check.’ 


= . But now that such an outrage has been perpetrated in this country, and not 
— ~.. *:-» the Russian autocrats but the British bureaucrats are concerned, you ask the 
-. ~~ ~~ Government to sustain themselves by a frenzy of retaliation forgetting that it- 
i Be iy increases the conflagration they are striving to check.......... You pos-. 


sibly flattor yourself with the idea, as you have hitherto done, that human 
in nature in India is not what it is in Europe, and, therefore, in India such 
>. +  ~™~measures will not ‘increase the conflagration ’ and that ‘ such conditions may 
a eg -. Yast.’ For my own part, having imbibed with my mother’s milk tenets of uni- 
oo: aS versal love and forgiveness and being a Bengali, mild and inoffensive by 

Reet | nature, such outrages, whether occurring in Russia or India, China or 
‘America, Turkey or England, are always ‘abominable’. I make bold to 

assert that at least 999 out of every thousand of my countrymen are by habit, 
the 7 and natural instinct, by life-long training, tradition and religious. 


e 
i ed 


eS ae es, not only incapable of committing such outrages but do not even 
ie a: pprove of.them when perpetrated by others. This will be clear to you from 
: ae ae ie number of meetings that have been held in the different parts of India, one 
eee 7, d all condemning i in no measured terms the perpetrators of the outrage and 
ste ex (rns sympathy for the family _of the victims: Now,. the idea. 
ee i a1D1D political freedom by such methods is entirely European in 
_ > —~——st8_ Origin. ‘That it could take root in such a soil as that of India, 
i = BO. pecu liarly pocsuenial to the growth of such exotic plants, is due. 
Say eee ae spananoes : for which the Anglo-Indian Press is ,no less responsible 
> . (tien the . Anglo lo- Hi sagremige I beseech you, therefore, not to 
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but to take a calm and dispassionate view 
u have doge so much to’ create. Indian public 
sible leaders, has on more occasions than one. 
inst thte reckless course towards which the. 

n running.......... The Indian bureaucracy 
f enevolent despotism. and the 
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people. To aad insult t to ‘the 3 injury, t An 

lent their columns to irresponsible beribblay “who, a am “sorry | 
than anybody else, have excited and sti continue to excite the ‘eaaeel anti- 
pathy and widened the gulf between the English and the Indians. . Since my 
early youth, for as many years as my memory can go back, I have seen Anglo- 
Indian papers taking delight in abusing the Indians in general and the Bengalis 
in particular... It was not only on such occasions as the Ilbert Bill agitation 
or the passing of Mr. Herbert Paul’s’' resolution on Simultaneous 
Civil Service Examinations, but in season and out of: season that you have 
been pouring ridicule, abuse and contempt on the devoted heads of poor 
Indians, especially Bengalis. In your columns one of your correspondents 
called Bangalis a class of littoral slaves.........._ I am sorry to find in one 
of your issues of 1900 you ‘aeons aaa a poem of which I quote only the last 
stanza :— 


And he travelled by train to that Babu Bhagwan, 
And slew him with Handle—Broom wood, 

And lessened the number of Babus by one, 
Don’t blame him! he did what he could ! 


In my humble opinion it is an open incitement to murder. May I ask how 
you would have liked it if some vernacular paper had written a poem like 
that, substituting an Englishman’s name for Babu Bhagwan? Writings like 
the above, samples of which I can produce ad nauseum, are not cal- 
culated to keep the relations between the two races amiable. Placed 
in juxtaposition with such writings, all the tall talk of sympathy 
becomes grim irony. Even a worm, when trampled upon, will turn 
round and bite. What wonder if some young men among the Bengalis, 
so constantly vilified but so tamely submissive to such insults and provoking 
abuse, run counter to the very grain of their nature and take to methods 
which at least in the case of Russia you consider to be the only alternative 
left to weak and unarmed populace ? The blood of these innocent victims as 
well as that of the perpetrators of this shocking outrage lies upon youand I 
beseech you to think twice before you demand repressive measures and 
make the situation more critical’.” [A copy of the same letter was 
also communicated to the Indian Spectator, who, without publishing it, 
comments on it, as follows:—‘ We are not in a position to state how 
far the analogy between India and Russia is sound. But if what is 
written in books about the Russian Government be correct, we do not think 
that there is any comparison between the position of the people of the two 
countries; and even if it be true that constitutional agitation is useless in 
Russia, such is not the case in India....... The bomb-throwers in Bengal have 
not urged ; in extenuation of their conduct anything which we are prepared to 


admit as injury or oppression, such as the people of Russia are believed to be. 


suffering at the hands of the officials in that country. We have quite enough 
of liberty to be able tolive happily under the existing Government, with all its 
imperfections, and there is no need to hanker after the luxury of indulging i i 
the kind of publications which Mr. Kingsford had to punish under the law of the 
land. This law of sedition is not a grievance: it is practically the same as that 
in force in freedom-loving England.. The ‘bomb-manufacturers have not 
stated that the cruel hardship of having to live under two Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors, instead of one, was the injury which they could not tolerate.......... As 
for the anti-foreign. feeling which the Anglo-Indian press is said to be foment- 
ing, the confessions of the bomb-throwers do not show that either they or the 
professors of their secret academies care much for the vilification of their race 
in the press, nor has their conduct shown any desire for retaliation against the 
heroic wielders of the pen.......... But apart from the real sentiments of the 


votaries of the bomb, it is too true that not a little of the ill-will against the | 
‘lords of humankind’ is due to their incorrigible habit of looking down upon « 
Iti 18 . ae | the ee 


coloured races and stenting them with pe pag a 
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>  * . + still tHe esteemed privilege of participating in the 
'. £#nactment of laws for their country. This privilege had not been given 
> +~_-when the Governor-General was empowered to pass ordinances in exceptional 
' =.  eifcumstances. As Sir Harvey Adamson reminded the non-official members 
> ~~ tast year, Simla can now-a-days be very easily approached, and indeed one 
'— + —-« ¢mportant measure has already been passed during the Simla session. Of the 
-  __—_._two precedents—the Ordinance and the law passed at Simla—we prefer the 
~~ .. fatter from a constitutional standpoint. The Ordinance is a dictatorial pro- 
_ Cedure : all that can be said against legislation from Simla is that it causes a 
tittle inconvenience to a few legislators. It need hardly be pointed out 
ook. that, apart from the theoretical consideration of privilege, the suggestions 
= | - made by non-official members may sometimes be valuable. Their approval of 
ae a & law would be a source of moral strength to Government. The proposed 
Ee legislation cannot be very difficult, as there is an English statute to copy from. 
Bie - The substantive provisions may be easily borrowed, but there are: certain 
ei 1 jaa a of evidence and procedure which will have to be dealt with indepen- 
ee dently from an-Indian standpoint........... If the Government of India intro- 
a duce any special rules of procedure in the proposed legislation, they may have 
aa _ to be fully discussed beforehand. We. should, therefore, prefer, even apart 
RS. » from the consideration of a valued privilege granted to non-official represen- 
tatives of the people, that the law is passed in a formal meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council,” 
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ae Zi. “The Times calls attention to the anti-British propaganda of Indian 
as fo , = as. gojourners in England........... We are told that 
CT one Didiatiskers ve. nearly one hundred students attended, on t 10th 
| a . paganda. | instant, a secret meeting at the Hostel for Indian 
nl Gujardtt (25), 31st students at Highgate, to commemorate the rising of 
-— ~~ ~~ May, Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- 1857. If what the Times says be correct, it accen- 
ee Jamshed (29), 26th May. tuates the necessity of the warning that Sir Fredric 
© Lely gave to Indian parents last month at Surat. It is, indeed, a pity that 
; _ Mr, Shyamji Krishnavarmia has been wasting his talents, energy and money 
- an a wrong-headed manner. What he has hitherto done and written has not 
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use’ in London was intended. from the 
sidential quarters to Indian students, and to 
for the discussion and dissemination of the 
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inlaw for the ‘ Indiai House ’ to Brit j in ae centre of the vai vs 
wn whether his paper, the Indian. Socrol ip ee 
SLOSS noe ae 
alation in I dia has oe ue 0 


London notwithstanding the fact that its: 
prohibited by the authority of that Government ever since September last. 
vssseeeeee But the larger and more momentois question is whether Indian 
‘parents would like their sons to be made the victims of mischievous 
and disastrous political teaching. India is sorely in need at this moment 
not of mischievous and irresponsible preaching and writing, but of quiet, 
patient and truly patriotic workers......... One, however, looks in vain for 
any such achievements in Pandit Shyamji’s Indian career.......... But he 
thinks he is doing patriotic work in denouncing and reviling men_ like 
Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and others, imbuing 
young minds with revolutionary ideas and thus jeopardising their future 
careers, himself all the while remaining at Paris far beyond the clutches of 
English and Indian law. ‘This may be lofty patriotism as conceived by Pandit 
Shyamji. But we do not believe that Herbert Spencer, whose writings 
he adores, would have looked upon such conduct in any such light. The. 
time has come for plain.speaking in the best interests of the rising generation 
and of the country generally, and we trust that no considerations of false patri- 
otism will prevent Indian publicists from expressing their views in a fearless and “3 
outspoken manner regarding the serious mischief that is being done in England 
to the prestige and reputation of Indian students and to their future careers.’ 
[The Jam-e-Jamshed publishes a Gujarati version of Mr. Shyamji Krishng 
Varma’s letter referred to above, the substance of which is as follows:—lI Ny 
have never made a secret of my views. The object with which I have i 
removed from London to Paris is to carry out without let or hindrance my i 
programme, which, of course, cannot be palatable to Englishmen. My ‘India | ih 
ga ’ in London was purchased with the intention of making it the meet- 7 
g¢ place for Indians in England to discuss questions relating to India’s inde- 
na. mcs It is for the British Government to decide whether the publication : 
of my paper, the Indian Sociologist, in London is legal or otherwise. Nume- ih 
rous persons have been arrested in India, confessions have been extorted yj 
from them and innocent patriotic Indians have been cruelly treated... In view 
of the present state of things in India allow me to publish the principles on 
which I intend to proceed. ‘They are as follows—The possession of the 
whole of India, moral and material, belongs of right to the Indians; 
they, and none else, are the owners of the soil (Zamindars) and law-givers of pa) 
India; laws not framed by them are null and void; and all proprietary i 
rights in. the soil, not alienated by Indians, are equally invalid. That this 2 
exclusive right of ownership is theirs should be openly proclaimed, and the | 
right should be enforced by a resort to any and all of the remedies placed by a 
God within their reach. | ht 
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22. The Indians have had enough of experience as to how narrow- 
minded and ambitious of arbitrary powers Sir 

Reported intention of Andrew Fraser, Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, is. 
Lord Minto not to enter His hateful policy in connection with the Police, 
upon repressive measures the swadeshi movement and the relations between 


beh tac nal i Beeal of the Hindus and the Muhammadans has already 


Prajé Bandhu (34), ™ade him unpopular in his province. But as if 
24th May; Navsdri Pat- he is not satiated with what he has already done 


rika (81), 24th May. to displease the people he seems “anxious to grind 
down the Indians more and more. This his desire ~ apn 
to repress the subjects has received fresh impetus from the rise of anarchism ee 


in his province. On the subject of the policy to be pursued with a view to 
stamping out this spirit of lawlessness, Sir Andrew had an audience 
with the Viceroy at which he is. semi-authoritatively reported to have 
pressed: for stringent measures. It is further said that -if his. Views 
are not acted upon he has threatened to resign his post. If this is true, cee 
we must say that. his obstinate determination to get things done according to *._ 
his own way of thinking may be said to have reached its acme. age Curzon _ 


/ 
} 


i, 


uf “ : eG me tew, for Lord Minto holds quite the oppo- 
nooks i caramel F 
g a he “4 vag sebiat plots punished. 
and ) ente talaga bh to convulse the whole. 
ew 5 0. of th f th 6 Vicetoy are worthy of admiration and the entire 
serely congratulate His Excellehcy for holding them. The 
: | situation, and the* people are busy making guesses. 
, to ) what t ste s Government will take to meet it. Reuter’s announcement that 
~ §D é ca us arb im ity of the authorities in England was not disturbed by the report 
pee: a the « ‘was received with partial satisfaction in India, and the present. 
ae % . Mew Tahoak His Excellency’s intentions has relieved the public mind entirely. 
cua Ss n this connection, the Indians hope that Lord Minto will adhere steadfastly 
oa "toh dotermination and consider the loss even of hundreds of officers like 
$§ir-Andrew Fraser as of less moment than the contentment of the people. 
fhe N avsdri Patrike also writes in a similar strain.) 


23. wens at some length on the stage at which the Sametshikhar 
re Hill affair stands at present, the Jain refuses to. 
ee _. Comments. on the admit that the recent letter of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
meer es ‘recent letter of the Lieute- ernor of Bengal is in any way satisfactory. The 


es ‘nant-Governor of. Bengal 
- ee | 7 ' ; aper adds:—A perusal of the letter will make. 
PRI cam re the Sametshikhdr Hill ror P 


a eaffair | it clear to all that in it Sir Andrew states. 
ek ~~ Jain (175), 24th May. nothing that he had not already said last year. 
ee The Jains, therefore, have not scored a success,. 


ee | but, on the contrary; have suffered a defeat. It is not yet clear to us.. 
oa what the secret motive underlying the reply of the Lieutenant-Governor 
. may be. ‘The intention of Government appears to be to get money from 
the Jains to relieve the Zamindar of Palganj from his financial straits. 
‘They do not mean either to sell the whole hill or to lease it out to-the Jairs 
in perpetuity. Government should, however, bear in mind that the Jains 
'_- ~~. ‘are not so rich now as they were formerly. Moreover, the climate of the 
aes hill is so insalubrious that ¢ven for purposes of pilgrimage the Jains can 
visit it only during the cold weather. Under these circumstances, therefore,. 
af ‘It is not advisable for the Jains to discontinue their agitation or even to slacken 
>  *. =. :if until they hear something definite from Government in J uly. We must also 


‘ point out that the corps of Jain Volunteers formed in connection with this. 
a affair is not a body of anarchists, nor is it intended for warlike purposes. Its 
oy aaa raison d'etre is to enlighten the Jain community as to the real issues involved 
/_ ~. ~~an the Sametshikhar Hill question. The Jains have always been a loyal 


“community. ‘They have never used arms nor do they mean to do so now. 
Their only desire is-to preserve the sanctity of their faith. Is it not a stain 
on British rule that the representatives of His Majesty should interfere with 
- the use of the hills by the Jains—a thing never before done by any other Indian 
‘ruler? O Jains! persevere in your agitation. The Almighty will crown your 
efforts with SUCCESS. : | 


sn: uy tie 24. “It has given us much satisfaction to learn that His Excellency Sir 
tes a ag George Clarke has taken steps to give expression to 
His | Excellency the his appreciation of the assistance rendered by several 
» ____; Governor's recognition of native gentlemen to the local authorities to fight the 
ee ge baled plague epidemic that raged in Satara district last 
Gar Sétéra winter. We have already seen from his various acts 

a: , re and: measures how much sympathy His Excellency 
edger (19), feels towards the people in their sufferings through 
plague and how anxious he is to save them from 

cee ee ee its ravages. His invitation to the Satara gentle- 
men to ‘Mahsbieshwar and.suitable recognition to their services is one more 
root of his earnest desire to promote the public weal. His Excellency’s 
“step is as importa: ut as it is franght with futufe advantages. It is obvious 
suasi0} | of private aaa, carries more weight with the public. 


» es 


* 


na 

gentlemen will be fruitful in good results. By 

+ 25. . During the last fortnight sedition cases were simultaneously 
instituted against three newspapers, viz., the Hind 


Comments on the press Swardjya, the Vihdri,and the Arunodaya. The time. 


prosecutions. _ is notyet ripe for opening a discussion about the 
eg re gd 4 incriminating articles as the cases are still swb judice. 
A eas (200), But we wonder how the Bombay Government 


sanctioned the simultaneous prosecution of three news- 
papers. ‘There is peace throughout the Bombay Presidency, and consequently 
it is not desirable that prosecutions of newspapers should be sanctioned here 
as profusely as in Bengal. This is a question of policy and statesmanship 
and not of the applicability or otherwise of certain sections of the Penal 
Code. There was no occasion for the Bombay Government to undertake a 
crusade against newspapers the moment there was a bomb explosion in Bengal. 
It is a sign of over-sensitiveness that the shock of the bomb explosion 
at Muzaffarpur should be felt at the Bombay Secretariat. [The Vidya Vilds 
says:—One is compelled to remark that the course adopted by Govern- 
ment in undertaking the press prosecutions is not proper. There is nothing 
wrong in punishing one who is actually guilty of sedition. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that newspaper articles spread sedition. This is reversing the 
order of cause and effect. It is the acts of Government themselves that are 
giving rise to sedition. | 
*26. In the concluding paragraph of a notice to subscribers the Hind 
Swardjya writes :—We have great pleasure in an- 
Assumption by Mr. nouncing that with this issue Mr. Thanawalla 
Chhaganlal L. Thana- has assumed all rights in the paper and is prepared 
tonya ar sg of to do his duty by the country. Although he has 
ice Bocas diy a (70), once already suffered much on account of the Hind 
30th May. Swardjya, the firmness of this patriotic brother has 
gained in strength instead of weakening. This is 
really deserving of praise at the hands of all Indians. We heartily welcome 
Mr. Thanawalla’s resolution to serve his country. 


27. “From the instances now and then brought to light through the 
Alleged grievances of COlumns of the Press one would be justified to a 
shop-keepers in certain great extent in drawing the inference that the tours 
parts of the Kaira and of district officers prove oftener than not a veritable 
East Khandesh Districts. curse to the poor grain dealers in the villages. A 
Praja Bandhu (34), 24th fresh instance of this kind is reported to have 
May, Eng. cols. occurred recently at Limbasi, a small village of 
Matar Taluka, district Kaira. We understand that some corn dealers of 
that village have submitted an application to the Collector of the District in 
which they have made specific allegations of short payment, abuse and assault 
against certain clerks belonging to the office of the Assistant Collector 
who had encamped near the village on the 2nd instant. It is stated in the 
application that they brought the matter to the notice of the Mamlatdar of 
the Matar Taluka, but he refused to receive their application on quite a 
-techinical ground. ‘The allegations are certainly serious, and at any rate 
deserve careful and impartial inquiry, more especially because this is not the 
first time that a wail like this has come from the Kaira District. We are 
afraid that a similar practice is more or less prevalent in several districts...... 
We invite the attention of the Collector of Kaira to the application under 
notice, and trust he will try his best to find out how far the allegations 
contained in it are true.» The very fact that more than one complaint. of 
this sort’ has come from his district scarcely redounds to the credit of his 


Swardjya (156), 28rd so-called just British Government. On the 9th May 


May. 1908, at about 9 o'clock at night, the -Mamlatdar. of — 
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3, he 16 minaten | to "all fo r ¢consider- 
eb x0 ee 2 ara from the Mamlatdar after 
all returned home after waiting for a consider- 
ie this: pt ng the Assistant Collector again came to 
ce, th » Ma repeated the above high-handedness. When the 
giovery a tg their articles to the officer’s lodging and 
whi ter th: price the latter -might offer, the Mamlatdar- beat them, and 
articles to be taken away by coolies, sealed the shops. Is there 
efriend us, poor shop-keepers ? [An Amalner correspondent 
ey the same paper :—The practice of obtaining supplies for touring 
3 fs from the people is more general in this than in other districts, and some 
a fficial ‘harass the people very much.in this connection. A complaint has 
- _ ‘been lodged before the Assistant Collector against the Mamlatdar of this taluka 
| to the effect that the latter, having broken open the shop of a Bania in his 
‘absence, took away some things from it. It is Rec oe wet that as the above 
complaint has been merely filed by the Assistant Collector, a petition will be 
made to the Judge after the re-opening of the District Court. Referring to 
the above two letters the paper writes :—From the letters of our Erandol and 
‘Amalner correspondents published elsewhere, it appears that the Mamlatdars of 
‘the above talukas look upon the. people as worth no more than a straw. The 
‘acts imputed to them, if true, are extremely reprehensible and calculated to 
pring disgrace upon authority. We also cannot help saying a word of ‘advice 
to Our countrymen who are accustomed to look upon the officials as gods and 
‘to allow themselves to be beaten by them. As it has now-a-days become very 
‘difficult to obtain justice from the law courts, it would not be advisable to seek 
“redress of grievances from them. As observed, by Mr. Nevinson, it would be 
wise to maintain our dignity by returning blow ‘for blow. We shall never be 
‘able to hold our own in these times merely by righteous conduct. We must, 
of course, submit to the sentence laid down in a law while it remains in force. 
If, however, an officer, be he native or European, relying on the strength of his 
authority, acts improperly, it would be no sinin the eyes of God to resist him 
in the same fashion. Nay, such an act would from a certain point of view 
be. meritorious. | 


29. The resolution lately issued by the Bombay Government on the 
: _ Forest Administration Reports of the various circles 
Melissa teeclihlon +=. for 1906-07, although not in complete accord with 
ia “viewing the forest admi- the popular cry for a more liberal policy in the admi- 
> ~—__ “‘mistration in the Bombay nistration of Sfate Forests, is in some measure satis- 
fee ee factory. ‘The standing grievance of the people has 
been the closing of Government forests to grazing. 
_ Under the present arrangements, certain parts of the 
nase forests. are open to grazing, while others are closed. 
cases of trespass by cattle into the reserved portions are frequent ; 
a such offences the cattle are impounded and their owners dragged into 
urt. The figures quoted in the administration reports indicate thousands 
“Of Such cases, in which owners have been fined for cattle trespass. Such 
yer fe peracity cannot be easily overlooked. If the cattle, accustomed as they 
are to » about in search of food, occasionally take advantage of the want of 


gilance @ on Pa part of their keeper and, giving him the slip, trespass 
0 the re eg area, the offence should as a rule be passed over. 


nat the | Lene of cattle reported to have been impounded. 
re allowed wi Bf trespass: by*their owners is an alle gation which 
en the » cling i$ officials — nr not. ‘venture 40 make. Government in their 
_ upon the ‘attention of forest officers the 
a.) 5 pea: the number of such pnpocns- 


ee “apa: them. . 
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oF ulation should be aired for them;‘and that the number of such fir 


be reduced if, by way of penalty, the grazing fees are doubled or even 


igadrapled. But i in this connection, Government have taken a step which is 
calculated to remove some portion of the popular dissatisfaction towards forest 
administration: they have urged upon the department the necessity of 
entrusting the villagers with the task of finding out the culprits in the case of 
these fires. Much good is likely to result from thus taking the people into con- 
fidence. Again, the new policy suggested by Government of exempting from 


grazing fees and otherwise rewarding those who aid forest officials in their — 


duties will serve to impress the public with .the liberal spirit of Govern- 
ment and their true aim in forest conservancy. Government derive the paltry 
revenue of 1 lakh 80 thousand rupees from grazing fees, forthe realization of 
which numerous precautions have to be observed, But if Government were 
to earn the gratitude of the rayat by abolishing grazing fees altogether, we 
believe that the result would be less harm to forests. According to the official 
estimate Government give away grazing worth about 13 lakhs for 1 lakh and 
80 thousand. Would it be too much to expect them to make a still 
further sacrifice of 1 lakh and 80 thousand? They should try the experiment 
of making grazing absolutely freein one division and see if it is not effective in 
putting an end to the destruction of forest property. 


30. “ The re- organisation of the Public Works Department, as indicated 
in the recent resolution of the Indian Government, ‘is 
Comments on the Gov- one ofthe instances of the retrograde policy that 
ernment of India’s reso- (Government are introducing in the administration. If 
lution re the re-organisa- this policy is intended as a check on the rising spirit 
tion of the Public Works f th agar hae tae seth th 
Department. of the people with a view to take revenge upon them 
Sindhi (52), 16th May, for asserting their claims, let the Government say so ; 
Eng. cols. but if, in spite of the most plausible outward declara- 
tions of good faith, they, in reality, are bent upon 
taking away the very few chances the Indians have of rising in the Public 
Works Department, we cannot but deplore their attitude. This. short- 
sighted policy has the direct effect of producing greater discontent. 
The new rules of the Public Works Department have introduced a change 
that for Assistant Engineers recruited from England, 8 years’ service 
is -sufficient to entitle them to the rank of Executive Engineers. We 
must remember that the Coopers Hill College no longer exists and 
that trained men are not available, and consequently recruitment for the 
Engineering Department in England has now degenerated into nepotism. 
Simultaneously with the above arrangement of reducing the previous 11 years’ 
minimum of qualifying service to enable one to become an Executive Engineer 
which was applicable to Indian and English Engineers alike, Government 
have ruled that the Indian Engineers should put in 15 years’ service as 
Assistants, before they can be entitled to an Engineer's post, and that, too, 
if theré 1s a vacancy in the Provincial service. The effect of the recent 
revision has been positively disastrous ; it has doubled the difference between 
the two services. It has added insult to injury.......... The less. said of this 
scheme, the better. We only wish, the assertions of the Government were 
as frank as their actions are’hard.” 


31. A correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhak : -—When Rao Bahatin 

ore gave the munificent donation of Rs. 5,000 for 

Suggestion to put afree dispensary at Malvan, Government sanctioned 
an “Assistant Surgeon to the appointment of an Assistant Surgeon to.be in- 
bein charge of the dis- charge of the said dispensary, but unfortunately a 


girl). 
Satya Shodhak 47), 
24th. May. oe 


post. The reason alleged for not. 
a Assistant vi oa to pom, 
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64. “Th a Paes ali fier a a ucce ay attended the: Galabeaiiine of the 
poe es npr » Day at Karachi, last Saturday, clearly shows 
eee ero ae EF oi ~ that in Sind, ‘at least, the rulers and the ruled can 
c . Phaniz (18), 271 kes meet on a common platform for the public weal. 

ee eS ae or ’ There was not the slightest tinge of the Jingo spirit 
the, ro 28 Bret sen imperialism ’ in the celebration. Take, for instance, 

_ the gathering of the Indian schoo)-boys near the Frere Hall Statue and the distri- 

- ches ah tcrtoarete them. The blessed memory of Victoria the Good was 

ighly impressed upon their plastic minds. And it will be admitted on 

“SE 71 a she hak this is the right method of educating the rising generation in 

thi ‘Virtues of loyalty and patriotism, and in the duties and responsibilities 
attach to membership in the British Empire......... The cosmopolitan 

- @rowd that had gathered together on the Queen’s Lawn numbered nearly five 

- Hhousand souls......... Indians and Europeans mixed freely at the ‘At Home’ 

* given by the Honourable Mr. Webb and Mrs. Webb and we all forgot our 
grievances, and remembered with gratitude the manifold blessings which we 
enjoy under the Union Jack.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ The salient 

ae feature of the ‘At Home’ was an .extract from the late Queen-Empress’s 

- See Proclamation that was pasted up on a board for the satisfaction of the Indian 


ae guests. This was our original suggestion. And Mr. Webb deserves credit for 
‘ae Peying deference to Indian public opinion.’’] 


“ae The proceedings of the last annual meeting of the British Empire 

| a ctl on “the Weague, Karachi Branch, afford very interesting 
roceedings ofthe Karachi Yeading. The meeting was a dismal failure from 
Beanch of the British every point of view. | The attendance was very poor. 
Empire League. ..eseeee- The proceedings were as dull as could be. 


oe _ Sind Journal (17), 2ist The declared object of the league is to benefit the 
ae May Pe tagger (90), 19th whole Empire, but its whole policy is confined to the 
a +, deren. Sige elevation and enrichment of the mother-country and 


eet the Colonies at the sacrifice of the interests of India. It is like the alliance 
ee between the giant and the dwarf. Its talk of ‘ British Citizenship’ for Indians. 
is all’moonshine at present, nor will that body really do anything to compass 
=... . that glorious end. Under the guise of friendship these league-wallahs are in 
> ~~  .. league to turn us away from swadeshi. They hypocritically talk of the true 
ee E swadesii as embracing the whole Empire, as if they ever thought or think 
% of the economic interests of India in her deadly struggles against powerful 
_ foreign competition. Mutual good-will, the promotion of which is one of the 
ee objects of the league, is a thing to be warmly welcomed; but if our best 
>. * “interests have to be sacrificed in order to secure it, then we must strive for 
or pod-will in some other way than through the medium of the league.” 
> {The Prabhdt writes :—‘“ The Sahibs at Karachi, official and non- -official, are. 
_ making desperate efforts to dress up the soul-less body of their British Empire 
_ aueague, and to induce the simple children of the soil to worship at its feet. 
oe W 3 are e glad to find that there has been no increase of membership during the 
we st year, for the real object of the League, whatever its professions may be, is. 
4 th arses ggre tandisement of England at the expense of this country. Even the 
Kurc , to judge from the very meagre attendance at the last annual 
, do not seem to take much interest in the movement. In appealing 
r membership, the Hon'ble Mr. Webb talked of the desirability of 
speration to’ ards: a better understanding of each other by the different. 
nb erg 1e Empire on the basis of ‘ British Citizenship.’ What a cruel 
_ How glibly wil ropeans raise even the Indian to the dignity of a. 
| suits their se aad apely, of utilising him for their 


ey o wy - ae phe at . 
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a 4. « Boarcity of of weet has ae n marke 
(Complaint heiinek hg well ap the ra 
‘cme by by Ciismiection it. Now comes & Ww maka which romiinen’ cx 
Officer, Jdmréo Canal attention of the aor sympathetic authorities. - 

The Zamindars whose crops turned out well d 
kharif season have paid up the balance -of the lind? 


e + 
& — 


a (Sind), re applications for 
suspensions of land re- 


venue. revenue, but have applied for muhlat (time) in respect 
FE hig Se. (51), 16th May, of the payment to be made for the ensuing ‘season. 


They have also forwarded applications for takavi 

| to purchase seed, etc. We learn with regret that the Colonization Officer, 

Jamrao Canal, has ordered Mukhtyarkars to detain applications for muhlat 

in respect of the tax for the kharif and to forward them for consideration, 

not before July, but along with similar applications for the rabz season. 

We must point out that the Zamindar will get no takavi as long as the balance 
of the land revenue is left unpaid. And without takavi how is he to sow his | 

fields by May when the ploughing begins and when previous arrangements have 

to be made for seed, &c.? He can expect no takavi without muhlat; and he 

will be unable to pay the dues in respect of which he gets the mwhlat without 
- cultivating his lands. If the muhlat for the payment of land revenue for a 
the kharif and rabi seasons was granted in March and July respectively, the Be 
Zamindar would have no difficulty in securing the takavi, and carrying on 
his agricultural operations with success. Butin the absence of this arrange- | 
ment the Zamindar will come to grief. We hope the authorities will give the — 

attention to this matter which it deserves.” q 
85. “There is great discontent among the Zamindars on the Begari 
Canal, in Upper Sind, on account of the mouths 
of their private sluices being narrowed by the 
Public Works Department, which means a reduced 
water-supply and the impoverishment of the Zamin- 
dars. So genuine and keenly felt is the grievance 
that a strong deputation of the Zamindars was here 
the other day with the object of making arrange- 
ments to#go to Bombay accompanied by some good interpreter, and wait upon 
His Exeellency the Governor. They were advised, however, to represent 
matters to the local authorities first, and this they agreed to do. Dewan 
Hiranand Khemsing has generously undertaken the. whole business as an 
honorary worker. We hope the local authorities will be reasonable. The 
Public Works Department is dominated by too much theory, and they some- 
times make blunders and fall into difficulties which experienced Zamindars 
can fully understand and foresee. The present appears to us to be a typical a 
case of this class. The present water-supply is not excessive, and it is certain J 
that it will be very considerably reduced by the new reforms, and that in tw® 
ways: firstly on account of the space for the admission of water being much 
less, and secondly because the wpper part of the sluice-holes being closed up 
and the reaches of the Canals being on a higher level, the velocity of water 
will be diminished. We hope the Revenue authorities who are the proper 
guardians of the interests of the Zamindar will enter into the question in a 

sympathetic spirit.” 


86. “Here is an example of the Government of India’s magnanimity 
towards ‘Native’ subordinates. The Police Commis- 
sion recommended that the Sub-Inspectors should ae 
receive Rs. 15 instead of Rs. 10 as their monthly a 
travelling allowance. _The Sub-Inspector has to ae 
keep a horse or a camel for himself and another ae 


Alleged grievances of 
the Zamindars on the 
Begaéri Canal in Upper 
Sind. 

Prabhat (50), 22nd May, 

_ Eng. cols. 


Comments on the re- 
ported refusal of the 
Government of India to 
sanction an increase in the 
travelling allowance of 


Police .Sub-Inspectors in 
Sind. 
Prabhat (50), 19th May, 


his cook, So even an. allowance of Rs. 15 is not "gti 
enough. ‘The Sind authorities recommended that a 
the Commission’s suggestion be carried out and, in 


Eng. cols. anticipation of the sanction of the higher authorities | 
allow the Sub-Inspectors to draw. Rs. 15. T The a. 
Government of India, who can vote away millions for the benefit of the » white 
gods, demur to this paltry ' increase.of Rs. 5 and have even ordered the refund — 


ot So excess * already.’ drawn L Can peers and piagarsloey, go : 


An 36 =, a 249—9 ° - 


sbple ae és walk wity'a a 


mil to. the’ ost Office, the public had : 
al ‘a ‘ery and at once three branch offices 


_ were opened there; but from a village, where 
ma) eae riifes to: the Post Office, the Post Office is. 
ted to h ihollh from the Ist May 1908. Is the reason for this’ 
ti ag sf ths an the villagers are not rich and have little to do with 
ver parts of « ‘the province ? No. We learn that there are gold and 
f and other rich merchants at Bhit Shah, some of whom pay income-tax 
0 st have considerable dealings with the Post Office. We are sorry 
learn that Government have turned «a deaf ear to their entreaties, 
ltho Sie ae the willing to pay Rs. 78 in advance to make up the loss incurred 
seeping up the Post Office.” 


ie ie 


a Ph 


Railways. 
— . +. ~ #«88. “The recent order of the Railway Board re furnishing particulars about 
ee railway accidents tothe public has come in good time. 
ae “Comments, on hog Mc Similar instructions were issued in January last. But 
eee cular oF the hallway board § the recent disastrous fatality at Ghaziabad showed 
*s the supply to. the public : . 
one ib the need of a reminder, and we are glad it has been 
oe aa of paesic ars about rail-  ™. ) Waar j 
ee accidents. given by the Railway Board in a clear and unmis- 
/ | Tlaas s Famihed (29y, takable manner. Possibly the Railway authorities on 
» ae 28th May, Eng. cols. the various lines mean their reticence as a kindness 


to the public; but in view of the anxiety and suspense 
felt by friends and telations, as also by the public generally, at such times 
it would on’ the whole be a kindness to the public to tell them the whole 
ee trath.......... There is also another thingethat the Railway authorities might 
>. -.. at least attempt todo. The names of European passengers, saved or affected by 
Byes Se @ mishap, are given as soon as an accident is reported to have occurred. But 
the native community is kept in the dark for a long time. Here, too, possibly 
there is good reason for the neglect. The names of the poor third-class 


"+ > = passengers cannot be so easily ascertained as those of the European passengers. 
Rk But still something better might be attempted and done than has been 
ee hitherto found to be the case. We hope the Railway authorities will ‘not 
eve omit to extend this favour to the native community.” 


“ia ® 39. ** Almost all the principal stations on the N.-W. Railway have 


ON ae branch booking, luggage and parcel offices situated 
i Alleg ed necessity of in some convenient quarter of the town. The case 
Meet branch booking, luggage of Karachi is, however, different, which in spite of 

oe ‘fn parcel offices at its erowing importance is not yet provided with a 


‘single such branch office. ‘Those who are familiar 
ee Chronicle , with the tremendous crush at the booking office 
yee i window on holidays at once feel the necessity 
Dr noh. office in the town. It is inexplicable why the Railway autho- 
eo not yet seen their way to meet the demands of the public in 


fa. ee 
’ 


Aa sonymous correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘“ The North- 

Western Railway has never been distinguished for 
of its brilliant management of the coaching or goods 
‘first’ and socond class traffic. ......... But what I saw the other day 
| ee m for ot or surpasses: all its eer achievements. For the first 
a io 4 pe Ei _ time in my life, I saw first and second. class 
“Western Railway. . COD - ogee ota pep ans separated from those of 
ian _ Now lthough this separation is altogether 
noiple, “I I: would welcome it heartily’ 
dians are as averse, if not more 80, to 


ee ey 


is o while oa 


Indians. ......... Such an arrangement h er been heard of and could be 
the work only of people who are lost to all sense of fairness and who are 
utterly impervious to criticism and devoid of all ideas of responsibility.......... 
If a difference must exist for want of adequate rolling stock, whose portion: 
should be the discomforts? The solution of this must depend on the 
answer to the question, of whose seeking or for whose benefit has the 
distinction been created ? Now there can be no doubt that it has been. 
created for the benefit of Europeans. That being so, it is they who should 
bear the discomfort. Is it on account of the conquest of this country that 
this order, dictated by all canons of fair-play, is reversed? If so, what 
becomes of the vaunted impartiality and fairness of the European Govern- 
ments which European newspapers din into our ears at all seasons and on all 
occasions? My own opinion is that the separation of the two compartments 
should be maintained as we always feel ill at ease in the company of Euro- 
peans, but that the Indians should be provided with superior, or at any 
rate, equally good accommodation.” 


M unierpalities. 


414, The report on the administration of Local Boards in the Bombay 
7 Presidency during the year 1906-07 is a dry docu- 
Boards in the Bombay Ment, containing only bare figures and statistics. 
Presidency during the These statistics, however, convey a good idea of the 
year 1906-07. present condition of these Boards. During the year 
Bombay Samachar (62), under review they appear to have cut a good figure 
25th May; Pdrst (33), in the matter of primary education. With the 
3lst May, Eng. cols. help of the special grant from Government they were 
enabled to spend on this object Rs. 1,15,000 more than in the preceding 
year. It is satisfactory to note that new schools were opened almost in every 
villa, and great attention paid to the improvement of the teaching staff. 
The Presidency is also making good progress in the matter of elgmentary 
industrial education. A good beginning in this direction appears to have 
been made in the Deccan, where classes for training in carpentry, weav- 
ing, and the blacksmith’s art have been opened at various places. It isa 
matter for surprise that similar classes are not started in other parts of 
the Presidency. Solong asthe necessity of opening primary schools in every 
village, with ‘industrial ‘classes attached to them and of making instruction 
in them free and compulsory, is not recognised, we would be shelving the true 
means of attaining the country’s progress. The utilisation by a Local Board of 
the surplus from its educational grant on any other object is also to be de- 
precated. Thus the tendency shown by the Nasik Zilla Board to divert the 
surplus of one lakh seventeen thousand rupees to the repair of roads is unjusti- 
fiable specially since much remains to be done in the district to place education 
on a satisfactory footing. Our attention is also drawn to the disproportion- 
ately large balances, lying in the hands of these Boards at the end of the year. 
This phenomenon is to be ascribed, more or less, to the desire of these Boards 
to go on adding to their balances—a desire which is calculated to prove 
detrimental to public interests. The only aim of such bodies ought to be to 
devote the funds at their disposal to the object of adding to the comfort and 
happiness of the people ‘entrusted to their care. [The paper concludes with 


dwelling upon the alleged necessity of strengthening the popular element on - 


Local Boards if. their administration is to be ‘conducted with due 
regard for the interests of the public. The Pédrst writes:—‘ The Report on 


the administration of Local Boards in thé Bombay Presidency is one which 


might well be abolished in favour of a quin-quennial review like that of the 
Education Department.......... -The Resolution reviewing the work of the 


Local Board for the year 1906-07 is the’ most grovelling récord we have ~ 
come across for a long time. Never doés it leave the solid ground of facts 
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) of the ona ae cn of his es ag of sodldenie is ie 


8 of the drivers some of whom behave as if 
ey were possessed with the idea that they have the: 
t rig : to = use of. the public road and that 
‘all should n way for them. In a recent accident a 
- _ oto wie ror sat) rs was driving on the wrong side of the road, had so entirely lost 
4 118 mact né that he not only ran over an old man, but dashing 
25 paces: further collided with a bench lying outsidea shop. Such 
epee are] mf absolutely inexcusable ; and punishment of two months’ rigorous 
Se ist on — awarded. for the offence, may, if anything, be said to have 
"_. etredratheron the side of leniericy. The Bombay Magistrates will have to take 
) pry ‘méasures in order to impress it upon these reckless drivers 
at ‘are bound to consult the safety of pedestrians and those riding 
in inferior kinds of vehicles. But there is, besides,.the class of accidents 
“Shieh are bond fide accidents and which will inevitably continue to occur. 
To minimise them, however, the maximum speed of trams and motor-cars 
>  _- in crowded throughfares should ‘be lowered down to that of ordinary horse- 
+  . Carriages. Doubts are also being entertained as to whether the speed regu- 
ae lations laid down by Government and the Corporation are being duly observed. 
weak It is necessary, therefore, that Government, the Corporation, the Tramway 
es - Company, the Motor Union and other similar institutions should appoint a 
- joint Committee to consider in its entirety the question of the most effective 
steps to be taken to ensure to the people safety on the public thoroughfares. 
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He SSS 2 ie: 
G mie.  43.. : The series of accidents which are happening in Bombay since the 
a : electrification of trams makes one pause and’ wonder 


ae Oriental B 11), whether the introduction of this system of traction 
2 a reeneat Review | is, after all, an unalloyed blessing to the public. Not 
ae ath May. } } 
ee | a day passes without some unfortunate person falling - 
Bort a victim to this ‘death-trap.’ The latest accident 


which béefell a Hindu youth and cost himhis life is of sufficiently grave 
character to rouse the members of the Municipal Corporation to a sense of their 
Goes : duty and to take rigorous steps whereby the reckless indifference of the Tramway 
os .»-.. _. Company for the weal of the public may be remedied. The pillar which is respon- 


ef sible for the life of the poor Hindu boy was the scene ofan accident only afew . 
ae days back and attention was drawn +o it at the time by the Press. Yet it was 
ee not removed and has now taken a human life. The Tramway Company must 


be made to feel that the question of public convenience and public safety is its 

first concern. The want of a sufficient number of cars and a defect in the 

ae method of their running whereby people have to suffer great inconveniences 

— ~~ ought to be removed. We hope that even now the Corporation will take 

>>  - «wp this matter in right earnest and not allow the Company to go its own way 
_ regardless of its obvious duties to the public.” ! 


44. “The sentence, of two months’ rigorous imprisonment inflicted on 

Bei Pas _ the motorists who killed a pedestrian some time ago 
BR) ey 2 one ¥. we streets of Bombay will not be held to 
é an unduly severe punishment. It was a most 

aS sduieia 29), flagrant instance of rash and negligent driving 
i eee OS 4 ‘imaginable ; and perhaps a more exemplary sentence 
Paes es " . would have served the ends of justice better. The 
unfortunate. incident should not, however, be allowed 
_ close with. this conviction. Something else needs to be done to 
vent the recurrence of similar fatalities: and this will be best 
Ny ng the conditions of granting licenses to motor-drivers 
More sirmgent, and by amending the existing Act otherwise.......... 
_ (Of course, wi shall. hear. many good people reminding us of the danger 
of imereasing the powers of the Police and of the _likelilood of increased 
_ #ulwm on their part. But we ‘should “refuse: to be scared away by this 
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45. As the Malcolm Peth Municipality j is responsible for the pr protection 
of European residents of Mahdbaleshwar from 
caren rs BH ye nd plague and other: diseases, it has great influence 
Fite of the Maleo im Peth With Government. Taking advantage of this in- 
(Sétdra) Municipality. fluence, the Municipality is trying to extend its . 
| - Kesari (123), 26th May. jurisdiction over the. whole of Mahdbaleshwar a 
| range, and Government'have issued a notice under Bt 
the District Municipal Act, 1901, to that effect. When the whole of 
Mahabaleshwar thus comes under the jurisdiction of the above Munici- 
pality, that body will acquire jurisdiction not only over the holy place of 
Mahabaleshwar but also over the sacred source of the Krishna. The chief 
alm in extending the jurisdiction of the said Municipality is to make 
the entire Mahabaleshwar hill available for the residence of Europeans. 
Owing to scanty means of subsistence, the Hindu population of Maha- 
baleshwar has already diminished, and if it be further saddled with the heavy 
expenditure required to make the whole of the hill habitable for, Europeans, a. 
the native population would no doubt dwindle down still further. The universal an 
experience is that the advent of Europeans in a place causes the native al 
residents to fly from it. If the Hindus were thus obliged to leave the a 
Mahabaleshwar range, how can the sanctity of the holy places be main- ee, 
tained? It is, therefore, necessary that all Hindus living in the vicinity of MM 
Mahabaleshwar should, while it is not yet too late, wait upon His Excellency 4 
Sir George Clarke and secure an arrangement whereby the holy places at least 
may not be includedin the European settlement. This is apparently going 
to be the Sametshikhar case in miniature. We, therefore, hope that the 
Hindus of Mahabaleshwar will not allow the grass to grow ‘under their feet 
in this matter. 
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46. “It is very much to be regretted that in a town like Hyderabad 
ae. (Sind), where many of the houses are of wood, 
Alleged unsatisfactory there should not be a fully equipped fire brigade. 
state of the Hyderabad he fire which broke out on Sunday night in a small : 
er fire brigade. shop in the main Bazar disclosed a strange disorgani- alt 
ind Journal (17), 21st f 
May. zation on the part of the Police and the Municipal 
executive. About two hours after the fire broke out, 
the old fire engine arrived on the scene and it took two hours more to put it 
in working order. The fire hydfant could not be found at first and it | a 
took nearly an hour to reach it after it was found! By that time the a 
fire was completely brought under control through the energy of the neigh- ) a 
-bours. In Bombay, Karachi and other big towns the letters ‘F. P.’ indicat- er) 
ing Fire Pipe are prominently put up right opposite to the Fire Pipe connec- 
tion, so that in case of emergency it is easily found out. The Hyderabad 
Municipality will be well advised to follow their example.”’ 


Native States. 


47. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes the translation of a letter alleged 
by the Overland Mail to have appeared in the a 
_, How to prevent unrest Tondon Times of the 15th May over the signature 1a 
‘from affecting Native of s “Kathi ’:—In this letter, the writer, after stating | a. 
ag ot Samdchdr (62), hat in spite of the unrest at present prevalent i in the 
30th May. ’ gountry the Native Chiefs of Kathidwar have conti- 
nued firm in their loyalty to the British Government, 
remarks that the obi of this spirit of loyalty depends upon. the 
British policy with regard to them. He reminds the British that the Mutiny — x 
_of 1857 was more or less due to their alleged meddlesome interference with the = 5 
rights of inheritance in Native States. . He then gone; on to add The ice 4 oe 
CON nee—a9 | | on aT 
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we a8. Bock in all-thiese casks “the rightful ee tae 
it ad neta 8 of injusti ice are WON bo be borne. [The writer 
0 Yel that +4 Rajp ut oiiteus also faithful and that unrest has 
in R djp aténs, dnd appeals to Government, while there is yet 
those causes which aré likély to spread unrest among them are 
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“Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


. ‘Thel London correspondent of the Kdl writes :—Men die, but their 
good deeds live after them. There is no wonder 
that Shivaji who achieved the independence of his 
country is being glorified in new countries and new 
ae cee armada Or every year. Does anybody want to free 
Re imself from the coils of death? Then let him cry 

ae - Kal (120), 29th mney: “ Har Har!’ on the battlefield! The best way to 
ee og ee immortalise oneself is to die in the cause of inde- 


‘Sy iaewees static: Under the auspices of the Free India Society, the birthday of 
ae Shivaji was celebrated in London. Mr. Iyar (Madras) said that the birth of 
a Shivaji proved that ‘the Aryans were still endowed with all the fire of the 


ef. ein. If Shivaji were living now, he would have fought as ‘an ally 
> £f the Muhammadan nations. Shivaji did not fight against an individual 
", ~~ ‘ace, but against slavery and injustice.. Indians look with expectant eyes 
pees © towards the Maharashtra to produce another Shivaji. Mr. Savarkar presided on 
ee ‘the occasion. England has not forgotten the yéar 1857. A drama depicting 
— ‘the scenes of the Mutiny days is being staged at many places. The desire 
Se of. Indians, too, is growing stronger to know the true history of the 
i Mutiny. Preparations are being made to celebrate the anniversary of the 

> — -~ Indian National Rising of 1857 on a large scale by Indians in England at 
» Highgate, London. The programme contains, among other items, the offer of 

ee tributes ‘to the memory of Emperor Bahadurshah, Shrimant Nana Saheb, Rani 
>. Lakshmibai and other martyrs. 


ha. 949. The London correspondent df the Vihdre writes -—Since the 

ere beginning of May, Indian volunteers have been hold- 
ek ei ing small meetings in London at various’ places to 
a a. Shem Vihdre (159), 1st June. consider the necessity of commemorating the War 
eee 8 | of Independence of 1857 and to impress the neces- 


* bay. of sill nbitrifics in its cause. On the sacred day of the 10th of May, a 
ie mighty current of people from all these places and from Cambridge, Oxford 
ae Pt ie pending came together to India House, Highgate, the hall of which was 
profusely Gmeoraied for the occasion, Mr. Rana (Paris) presided. Mr. Sa- 
Me a ark Acer in commemoration of Shrimant Nana Saheb Peshwa and Emperor 
eu Bahar All the audience stood up and cheered the memory of these 
ss fnartyrs. , Rana read a letter from Mrs. Cama, who also sent a contri- 
16 to the fund started to commemorate the martyrs of 1857. 
“ae 6 of the letter Mrs. Cama said :—‘ Youths of India! Remember 
i Aya & conquest and never a bequest. I beseech you to open your eyes. 
n ito. the na of millions eager to advance! Glory be to those patriotic 
men w ho & fe. suiterir martyrdom in the motherland.” © Then all took a 
ae “wow 0 penance for a month in memory of the mutiny martyrs. C hapaties 
were distributed at se of the geting. During the course of the week, 
about. mg contributions to is. ‘fund for the 
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bi advance of the publi 

Mahrdtta (9), 24th May. horeafter in the Praaideny. It was also reso 
start a defence fund on behalf of Babu Arvind Ghose if any necessity for it. 
arose. The following statement will be finally issued after the signatures of 

: many other gentlemen who were unable to’ attend the Conference are 
obtained :—We view with deep regret the recent acts of violence on the 
part of certain young men in Bengal resulting in lamentable deaths. We 
firmly believe that these regrettable occurrences are the result of prolonged 
and persistent disregard of public opinion and a continued policy of repression 
on the part of Government, and not, as alleged in some quarters, of any 
speeches or writings. We are convinced that the true remedy for the a 
present state of things lies not in the adoption of any measures of a 
repression and coercion, which must prove futile, but in the prompt redress 
of popular grievances and making liberal concessions to the legitimate 
demands and aspirations of the people in a spirit of large-minded sympathy 
and far-sighted statesmanship. We hold that such a policy of conciliation 
will be in harmony with the best traditions of British rule in India.” [Here 
follows a list of the gentlemen who have already signed the statement, the | oe 
most important among them being Mr. V. R. Patwardhan, Vice-President, | 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha; Mr. B. B. Deshpande of Ahmednagar; Mr. B. G. 
Tilak and Mr. N. C. Kelkar.| 


O01. For the last few days Mr. Ratansinh Dipsinh Parmar of Surat has al 

ie been delivering a series of lectures on Nationalism | he, 

year lectures on poli- at Chaupati, Bombay. Up till now twelve lectures “] 

“re ar a 6) have been delivered and they will continue for some 

2 1 3 ’ time more. Mr. Parmar is a young gentleman hold- 
23rd May. : 

ifg extremist views. He addresses his audience 


on swadeshi, boycott and other political subjects. 


o2Z. <A telegram from Satara says that the second Khatdéo Taluka Confer- 
ence was held at Vaduj on 24th May under the 

Report of the second presidency of Dr. Bhide. Resolutions on the subjects 
en. taluka Confer- of swardjya, swadeshi, boycott, national educa- 
“Kesari (123), 26th May. tion, forests, abstinence from liquor, forfeited lands, 
. panchayets, grain stores, Paisa fund, and other 

matters were unanimously passed, the first four being on the lines of those 
passed at the District Conference. The meeting was attended by about 1,000 


persons. | 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN. KADB _ 
Oriental Translator to Government. . 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th June 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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For the Week ending 6th June 1908. 4 
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a eA 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send ie 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears | - 7 oe 
+ to them to call for notice, explaining whether. the facts are as stated ;’ what action, Be 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. a 
CONTENTS. | y 
| , : . PARAGRAPHS, eas 
Politics and the Public Administration— ae 
is. Agrarian matters: Comments on a petition submitted to the Bombay Gov- Bue? 
ernment in connection with the Nira Canal T’agaz scheme . 23 Sees 
Bomb outrage: Comments on the bomb outrage and the. growth of anar- ate 
chism in Bengal . : ; ' . 15—18 
British rule : 
: Alleged futility of the persecution of patriots by Government ‘5 mi \ 
Anglo-Indian advisers of Government ot to be the real traitors to aes 
- the country . . 11 ee! 
? Comments on Sir Charles Elliott’s views on the political situation in 
‘India ; ; ; ; . 6—9 : 
_ Definition of the term “ ‘repression ” re 4 rat 
- Extinction better than the present miserable existence of the Indians . 13 eal 
a Indians justified in insisting that India should be for Indians alone 12 el! 
India’s mistake has been her failure to realise the spirit oftheage  . 14 San 
Mr. Arther Crawford’s attack on Bengali character in his pamphlet on ehh 
the unrest inIndia  .. 10 . eae 
Excise : Comments on the reply of Government to a petition of the Surat “oes a | 
toddy-vendors ; : 22. eS 
Frontier expeditions : How can peace be best secured on the Frontier? 3 a 
- .  Hororary Magistrates: Work of the Benches of —in Bombay City 2° ey 
» CT ESS | a nn ee a 
India in Parliament: oo 
| Debate on Tariff Reform in the House of Lords . : hy 1 as 
| Interpellation 1 in Parliament re the Poona Temperance prosecutions a oe ae 
Native Press : a ae oe 
Comments on the Press prosecutions in Bombay . . 34—36 es 
em: Complaint of the Hind Swardjya about the alleged 80: ES of the ee 
authorities towards it . | Stee eo 
Hind Swardjya will continue to be published in some form or other ae sett 
even if Government issue an order stopping the publication ofall — Braet t ? 
Nationalist papers . 38 oka 
Police: Recent increasé in the — force alleged to be detrimental to the ae 
' . interésts of the‘Bombay Presi 
Postal matters : ety 298 necessity of reverting to the old system of allowing - 
ff eRe commission on the sale of postage aonee “s ere paca geet 
_  <. Pubhe service : beg te Rat eee MNT ON 
Beg sigue at Alleged trumpery prosecution tpi a 
Megat dines ‘neer, Bijapur . gees 


oe Cee Appointment. of Mr. E. N. Baker a neuter 
ae Comments on. the 1 revised ‘eile grain 
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a PES Yet « 


‘deaixability of ‘Government “laying down. a decisive policy in 
natt “es rr lemperance agitation in the Bombay Presidency 
| ine WOrk a ws th et eonegation of - yore Temperatice : 
Pal My . te Oe v, > nigh pony 2 
| emperance Association to His 
° : 19 


ler Railway officers to get, rid of subordinates) 
having them declared physically unfit 48 

1 all ‘catches to Indians in the matter of the 
the — : ; 44 

to Government to see that Railways give precedence to the 
of fodder required in famine-stricken areas. ; ; 45 

of first and second class accommodation for Europeans from 

for Indians on the North-Western Railway . . 46. & 47 


ged necessity of measures to check the collapse of jerty 
| in — City . 49 

on ig a on the payment of the balance of the plague debt of 
. the — Municipality by a private gentleman . / 50 


eged necessity of appointing an Educational, Shirestedar to the Agent 
to the Governor in Kathiawar .. 


ence extracted from the Press— 


unt of the jail experiences of Mr. Chhaganlal L. Thanawala, Editor 

_of the Hind Swardjya . -, 53 
* Conference of Marathi writers at Poona ee 
_ Progress of the swadeshi movement at Nadidd (Kaira) 54 
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ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian 
can Herald. 
East and West 


Indian Social Reformer 


India and Champion. 
Indian Textile Journal 


Karachi Chronicle 
Kathidwar Times ... 
Mahratta ie 
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Muslim Herald 


11 | Oriental Review ... 
12 | Patriot... vr 
13 | Phenix... ae 


‘and Military Gazette. 


Railway Times... 


Daily Telegraph and Dec- 


Indian Spectator, Voice of 


Poona Observer and Civil 


16 | Sind Gazette hii a 
17 Sind Journal oe ei 
18 | Sind Times iba ie < 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
19 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar a 
20 | Apakshapat were as 
21 | A’rya Prakash .... o 
22 | Broach Mitra oP sel 
23 | Coronation Advertiser... 
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25 | Gujarati... “7 se 
26 | Gujarat Mitra... ee 
27 | Gujaraéti Punch ......... 
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.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 


| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


: Vaman Hari Dhavle ; 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlte ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 


Chitpd4wan Brahman) ; 38. 
Do. do. ' 7 


Lakshomin Ramchandra Pangadrkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 

mali) ; 27. 
Rangndth Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 24. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 

Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 25. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 56. 


Hindu 


Brahman) 30 


| 
Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 27. 
Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


Damodar Savléram Yande ; Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 48. | 
Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; . Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu} 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman ; 41. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. . 


Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Ramchandra Ndrdyan Mandlik, 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


B.A. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni . nai 
2) Radmkrishna Ragunath ;- Hindu egsam 


Saraswat Brdhman). 


Lakshman Mahddev. Be: ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55 ; 55. 


Néna Déddiji Goad Minka Seheh 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Fa Hindu 
Brahman) ; 
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Berar spot? PuiAchena Bdbomes - ‘Hindu (Amil) } 40. 


| 23 aes Chelérdmn Manghirmal Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
| ee 


= «cd Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 2,000 
tig hye ke Baa Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Rey, ceed DDO: w+ «eee SY Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 


se emf Do. ve Do: ~—«. ~—s-| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad| 1,000 
ee Sale | eal rt a 


BO {East} Do. i ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48, 


eco ewe] DOLLY ye ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalyvi Muhammadan ;. 54. 1,500 


“275 \3an ... ... ~—«...| Bombay ... _—...| Weekly ..._...| Bhdgubhdi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu| 2,400 
Zz ; . (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


“eget 176 Jain Mitra 6 6s eee: as 1.  es-| Fortnightly ...| Gopdldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,000 


* . e 


...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 


ae i ee age Brahman) ; 35. 
; ‘ 5 : ra ~ . : 
ro: ene Notes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have beer. collected in the Report under different heads which are 
ss - _ printed in italics. ' ; . 
ee es ee B.~ The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
et ‘above list is’printed in brackets the name. 


- 


~ “©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
> ha Dist of the: Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or @/) is the last letter of a word, 


we the accent is left out, and the short a (AH = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has ' 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in beg pat the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


az D,.. aes figures ovata the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
are as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


a een 4 occasionally contains English articles. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. _ Name, caste and age of Editor. * Rat 


924 | Kannad Kesari ... ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Weekly... ...| Bindu Nardyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu) 309 | 

| . a: ) -) (Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 33. - | aes 
ManrarTut. . . ins 
1184 | Jagad Vritt .» «| Bombay ......| Weekly... _...| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; - Hindu|... J Oe 
. (Mahratta) >, age 45. a sogh neste 


141, | Pragati ...  .... .../Kolhdpur... _ ...| Do  «. °...| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu. (Puncham} 400 ne 
, Jain) ; age 45. : : | 


1784 | Liberal ... ..... ...,Bombay ...- ...| Weekly ..  ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Mynshi| 500 ‘eam 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. te 


: N.B.—(ay Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. > oC 
(o) No. 74 publishes no English articles. 7 es , es ae 

(c) No. 188 is published at Poona. 7 a 

(d) No. 65 is published weekly. . in 1 mee? 

(e)) No. 90 is publisned fortnightly. ue : | | a rE 

(f) No, 39 has ceased to exist. | Be ne 

(g) The Editor of No. 70 is Chhaganldl Lallubhdi Thanawala. | | : | 3 tips i 
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gg 00d vests 08 amit. ‘en wine Indian, as distinguished | Pek. 
Tariff Reform ‘Anglo dudiane re 26 in ng % “strongly resent any = 
Pe “i Blind... eae Vion ee present system a a 
" Praja Bandhu (34), 31st favour of a scheme of Imperial felons There is is ba er 


: é reason in our past commercial history, or even in the 

May, ests en present, why India should show any consideration or 

make any concession to Great Britain orto her white Colonies in any part of the me 

world. The gross ill-treatment of Indian labourers in South Africa, Canada ae 

and Australia ought tobe a sufficient justification for our attitude........... The | 

Colonies even at present exclude our goods, as they exclude our men; and past oh 

history testifies to the ignoble fact that our manufactures were deliberately : oa 

strangled by England for her own benefit. Our exports consist mainly of raw ae 

produce, and any system of preference as regards these would imply that we should i. 

sell them more cheaply to Great Britain and her Colonies than to Germany or sae 

America. The loss in price must fall on the poor cultivators and, like the 

false rupee, must pauperise him still further. As regards imports, we have a 

similar objection to any interference from without. It+is our hope and 

ambition to make our country self-sufficing ultimately. This may appear a 

chimerical to outsiders, or to those who have been hypocritically or selfishly Se 

preaching to us that India is an agricultural country. India was a highly a 

developed manufacturing country in the past, and we are resolved to see to it 

that it becomes so again in future. Our swadeshi creed will help us on, 

and the restoration of our simple habits. will do the same. But whether we 

succeed in this or not, there is no reason why we should be compelled to 

show partiality to Colonial or British.goods as against German, American, 

French or Japanese goods..:...... If we had our own way, we would 

temporarily at least exclude all foreign manufactures, British as well as non- 

British, except such as we could not do without........... We know that 

Indian opinion and Indian interests do not count for much with the authorities, 

but it is absolutely necessary that there should be no misreading of our 

minds. We do not want to be included in any scheme of preference, nor to be 

made a cats’paw of in orderto serve British and Colonial interests. Our ae 

interests are not theirs and their interests are not ours. Compulsion 

and force are another matter. The Government of India, who are 

paid by us, havein the past sacrificed India’s economic interests to those ~ 

of Great Britain. They may do so again under pressure or otherwise. But it 

cannot be too loudly proclaimed that the whole of India, from one‘end to the 

other, will deeply and bitterly resent any tampering with her financial 

independence, such as the proposed discriminative tariff would imply. Lord 

Curzon stated that India would join any Conference on the subject, if she 

were given a pledge that her interests would be fairly considered and that no 

system would be forced upon her in deference to pressure from England. 

We repudiate Lord Curzon’s claim to speak on our behalf. Moreover, we diay 

say with all humility that we have lost our faith in the pledges of British 

statesmen........ The excise duties on our cotton goods are a standing reminder ' 

of the kind of economic justice we may expectfrom British statesmen. | | 

Whether with or without pledges, we decline to have anything to do with a ) ., 

system of Imperial preference. Lord Wolverhampton put our case mildly ea 

when he stated that discrimination would be attended with the greatest 

risks, especially in view of the condition of public opinion. Such a step 
would be the signal -for the adoption of a universal boycott of British goods, 

and would produce a situation fraught with grave practical- peril. Every 

well-wisher of the British Government should try to avoid it........... The 
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question at present isin a somewhat nebulous state, but it is good to be ae 
wide awake to it. Our present system is suited to our needs, and © if {33a 
"ioe cpa is to be introduced into our tariff, we should direct it against aul, I 

oreign imports: impartially, British as well as non-British. ie. hae 


2. Mr. Buchanan’s reply in ‘Potlinnient to the intrelton of Mr. 
Herbert Roberts ‘re the tempera | 


mast the: Poon Ta M- distorted by those who supplied. ‘nf aformation in the 


23), matter to the Secretary of s. ‘To thro 
SRS NE ponsibility ofthe breach of the pode od nd 
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col it ever interfered Sa 
‘Propeontion of, the. .objecta..of s tempe movement; but those 
re 200 Show 7 P sliae om un ¥ — sa yned at the liquor-shops to prevent’ 
the vol ateer s, but. a > others: from standing even for a while near 
ib Ye sgusted ‘with the daring duplicity underlying the above 
The misrep) ions emianating from the office of the Secretary 
lia will find a complete. rejoinder in the Rev. Mr. MacNicoll’s 
ike Denne temperance. movement in the Purity Servant, wherein 
$e wri r has conclusively shown that the temperance movement does not 
(pa take at all of a political character. The secret of this allegation against 
‘the tel nee movement lies in the fact that the authorities seem to have 


figs 


of 


>. . Made up their mind that, however beneficial or innocuous a movement might 
me 3 it must needs be condemned if Mr. Tilak is in any way connected with it. 
> ~~. This attitude of Government is, we need hardly say, most censurable. 
a 8. ‘After congratulating the forces under General Willcocks, on their 
eo a triumphal return from the Mohmand expedition, the 
Pa. "How can peace be best Bombay Samdchdr writes:—The question again 


| ao BAe * secured on the Frontier ? . . : 
al. Bombay Samdchdr (62), ®*18°8 whether there is not any other more effective 


ee Oh Torin method of controlling these turbulent tribesmen than 
sg | the present one of sending out punitive expeditions 
- ; against them. We have had over and over again to taste the bitter fruits of 
- SSS _ the mistaken policy adopted by Government of considering the territories of 


these trans-frontier tribesmen: as falling within their sphere of influence. 
The natural difficulties presented by a mountainous country, together with the 
a keen love of independence entertained by the tribesmen and the interest of the 
ke Afghans in keeping them free from the control of the British, are grave obstacles, 
ae in the way of the successful realisation of this policy. The tribesmen them- 
RK: selves are fully conscious of their advantages and have lost no opportunity of 
making the most of them. These tribesmen have an inherent antipathy to a 
. — life of peace, and never care to be quiet unless peace is forced upon them 
a with @ strong hand, or their demands are satisfied. Although they cannot 
aii, . successfully withstand the British forces, they know full well that in playing 
“n the game @ raiding British territory they have to lose much less than the 
_- British. If short, the present policy is not sufficient to secure an effective 
| control over the half wild tribesmen. The best ‘course would be to give up 
ee all idea of considering the trans-frontier territories as being under our 
Ree Se _ influence, to hand them over to the Amir, and to transfer the responsi- 
ms bility of maintaining order on the Frontier to him instead of making 
| ate arrangements with each tribe. This will also- serve to strengthen 
our ‘friendship with the Amir, and to guarantee the independence of the 
Afghan people. The confining ourselves within our natural boundaries will 
further make us more secure from outside dangers than at present, without 
any increase being made in our Military expenditure. The present expedition 
has once more unmistakably proved the far-sightedness of Sir John Lawrence’s 
cuted and the hollowness of the “ Forward” policy. 


Me: a There has been nothing so remarkable about the utterances of 
Se 8 the English and the Anglo-Indian Press on the 
ae aay Definition of. the term present situation as the cry for repression which 
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Pea cre ression.”’ they contain, veiled or unveiled. After crying 
Bee ke gt daa (9), 7th June. anathema maranatha upon the bomb-makers, after 
Mee iehe Rh abusing the editors of the Native Press as the indirect 


athors of the outrages, and after seeking to incite the Moderates to openly 
snounce } She N ationglists and thus to establish the first condition of an 
ration, viz., division and dissension among the different classes 
sated in the count , Shaee oracles of evil turned their attention 
ata of reme the present situation and with a 

ty of opinion pes loud in favour of repression. The 
ed by retired Anglo-Indians to whom every political’ calamity 
3 sak ger} as. it shards, them an opportunity for 
rear for g forward from their wretched 
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10SC 1 yo band. distinction... at 
gouty and fc old. \dians occa 
their arm-chairs and babblifig. out mysterious politica: 
standable philosophy as soon as .s something. Vv 
in India. | The profound. darkness of Briti 


‘Ignorance about India seenis to be 


relieved, and ‘with a guilty conscience the average Britisher turns his respectful 


attention to the dogmatic sermon of the Anglo-Indian pensioner. Hence 
besides the fire-works of the representatives of the English press like the Globe, 
the Daily Mail, the Times and the Standard we have the pronouncements 
of Anglo- Indians like Sir Charles Elliott and Sir Charles Crosthwaite who, 
ignoring the real causes of the unrest in India, call out for repression. Now, 
what is the meaning of repression? It ordinarily means putting down actual 
disorder and tendencies towards lawlessness with firmness. And if that were 
the meaning in which the word was used, then there would-be little cause for 
difference of opinion between those that advocate it and those that seem to 
oppose it. Disorder pays no one; lawlessness profits nobody and Government 
would certainly have the sympathy of all right-minded men in any steps 
they may propose to take towards repression in this semse......... But 
those who talk of repression so loudly and so persistently do not obviously 
mean to stop atthe amplification of the powers of the executive, supposing 


such amplification were necessary for the sake of the prevention of crime.’ 


By repression they mean a merciless crushing and vigorous rooting out 
of everything that feeds or forms a national impulse or aspiration; and hence 
these advocates of repression will be found to plead for even such things as 
the restriction of intensive as well as extensive education, curtailment of the 
liberty of speech and liberty of opinion and the penalising of every 
form of activity which it may -be im the interest of Government to 
characterise as seditious. Sir Charles Elliott, for instance, has not seen 
anything improper in including under remedial repression the, creation of 
new posts in the administration for Europeans. In one word this kind of 
repression means the setting back of the hands of the clock of progress in 
every direction. Now evidently there is no earthly connection between the 
malady which it is contended has been attacking the body politic and measures 
like these. Repression in the ordinary sense is justifiable as no orderly 
Government can live if it allows lawlessness to outgrow it; but repression 
in the other sense is simply vindictive both as going beyond the needs of 
the case and as deliberately misapplying a wrong remedy, and therefore it 
ceases to have any moral justification whatsoever. Even the London 
Spectator has seen the absurdity of repression in the wider sense. It 
says:— The tendency of Anglo-Indian opinion on the spot is to restrict 
education—or at all events to make it less liberal in its teachings—the 
argunient being that as you cannot grant self-government, it is unwise to 
describe self-government as essential to the development of a great race—and 


above all to establish what, if the restrictions were effective, would be practi- 


cally a censorship of the press. We greatly doubt the utility of any of these 
counsels. We are committed to liberal education, fdr we could not in any 
case prohibit the people from securing it at their own expense.........._ We 
might improve the Police and ought to do it; but it is our duty to put down 
crime, political as well as civil, by regular law and fair trials, and to leave the 
people within certain limits, which it is very difficult to define, at liberty .to 
make their protest in public and through uncensored print. If there were 
no other reason for this course, there would ‘remain this final one—the con- 
science of the governing class which must be kept clean and cannot be kept 
clean if the bureaucracy is ordered to be tyrannical.’ The Spectator has 
probably perceived that repression in the wider sense necessarily goes against 
the genius of a civilised Government. Such a Government must feel 
ashamed to say that the doors of the schools and: colleges of liberal education 
should be closed to thousands simply because an infinitesimal fraction of 


them have abused their knowledge and committed excesses, or to say that the | 


-gensor maybe authorised to run his pen through the writings of journalists 
‘at his sweet will and fancy, simply because one or a few among their number 
allowed themselves to be run away with by their imagination ; orto say 


that the sons of the soil must cease to enjoy even 1 the limited share in the 
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sidoa ei eg a a Soe we ave eee orem rt ‘ 
the heading “Who: will dadeied in the end 9» ” “te. Hind 
race  Swardjya Writes :—When we put to ourselves 
ago ‘veg the questions: —“ Do we wish to do away with 
mths od British rule.” ? “Do we desire to be traitors to the 
~, Yulers of the country”? ‘Shall we profit by, or 
‘Seordive (70), have we any interest in, the extinction of the exist- 
ing Government ?” the following: answers suggest 


Pe ha 


Se “9 i siliniedo us :—For the: prosperity of the country, there is the necessity 
a 


of a Government ruling in accordance with our ancient manners and 
- customs, and every Indian sho “greg to supply this want. It is a moral duty 
and should be one’s chief aim to remain firmly devoted to one’s country and 
to adapt oneself to the policy of an oppressive Government. One 
should see whether in the subversion of the existing Government, the country ~ 
is benefited and not whether he himself is benefited in any way. In this alone 
consists our real duty. This alone is true self-interest. We have undertaken 
our task after a full consideration of all these circumstances. Thus it is that 
we are convinced of our innocence, and it is this conviction which’ gives us 
courage to persevere in our work. Butour enemies call us ‘ traitors desirous of 
. subverting the Government.’’ We, however, do not care at all for that. Let 
them shoot us as traitors, if they like. We ‘shall derive pleasure from such 
treatment and shall consider ourselves lucky if we are sacrificed in the act of 
serving ourmotherland. But we will never abandon the work undertaken by us. 
We wish this determination of ours to be put to the test. If, however, we are 
deemed to have become traitors, it is necessary for those who call us so to 
inquire into the causes which have made us sc, instead of harassing patriots. If 
no education had been: imparted to us, if we had not been made acquainted 
with the lives and deeds of our departed heroes and if we had been kept in 
norance of our past glory, sedition would nowhere have been found in India. 
We would, in that case, have liked to continue in an even more dependent 
condition than the present one. In short, that which has prompted us to do 
the work which we have undertaken to do is before the eyes of Government, 
and as Government have not the strength to destroy it, so no one has the 
power to put an end to the so-called sedition, which will only go on increasing 
~in proportion to the severity of the measures ‘taken to check its growth ; ‘and if 
“perchance Government will go tothe length of taking the life of one such 
atriot, more than a thousand heroes will spring up from every drop of his 
blood. For one such - hero killed, hundreds will come forward to take his 
lace and to continué the work inaugurated by him. The example of the 
Fagdntar newspaper is am instance in point. Although Government are 
conscious of the truth of this statement, they are going on the wrong track and 
are busy sending to jail those who write anything against their adminis- 
tration in order that the latter might cease to‘do so in future. As for ourselves, 
‘we are only ‘inducing the people to deliver our country from its present 
wretched condition, are trying to impart to them the knowledge. acquired 
us from ancient‘and modern books, are doing our duty by showing them 
what independence’ is and are ever ready to despise those who come in the 


om way of our activities: Is it for this that we are deemed criminals and 


‘pers cuted as such? ‘Alas, to what a wretched plight have Indians been 
reduced? Although we possess ‘strength of body and the requisite intel- 
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ee). Vigenc e, inaoabiaste the messengers of Government deprive us of the little 
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v and confine us in jail, we are unable to do anything. 

all we blame for this? No one but our own evil fortune. Gov- 
ave the 2 wer ‘to persecute us and they are actively doing it. But 
sters of our own yomat ad and Government will, therefore, 
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‘seen’ equally determined 0 1 make us swerve ) bis or 
us ‘ee who snoceeds in the end. | yey 


" 6. ir It! is true that abc the ay Charles Blliott eek came oat 

7 as a Civil Servant to India, the people: were gentle 
ee, on Sir Char- and submissive to a fault; in fact they allowed 
volitiogl situadiom ia India themselves to be’ treated like so many beasts of 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19). burden. Being accustomed to that kind of gentle- 
Qnd June, Eng, cols. ness and submission; it is no wonder’ that 
European Civil Servants should feel annoyed 

and even exasperated at the poor and helpless Indians raising their 
voice in protest against the methods of administration, which are not suited 
to the present time. Sir Charles Elliott is perfectly correct when he says that 
the recént occurrences in India necessitate a complete reconstruction of Eng- 
lish ideas about the gentleness and submissiveness of Indians, but will he in 
all candour say who made these Indiqgns sé desperate Peesereees Sir 
Charles is again quite correct when he declares that the ‘virus is un- 
doubtedly spreading’. But the question arises howis it that the virus 
is so spreading. Seeds do not take rooton barren soil. Is it not then a 
fact that the virus is spreading because the condition of the country proves 
congenial to its dissemination? The ex-Lieutenant-Governor apprehends 
that the Virus has even touched the native army. We are not disposed to 
believe that this statement is true; but if Sir Charles has any authority for 
such a statement, it is absolutely necessary for the safety of the country 
that every attempt should be made to prevent the virus from spreading further 
inthe country. ‘The remedy is as simple as it is ready at hand. Indiscreet, 
hasty and heedless attacks and abuse hurled against the Indian Nationalists 


by Anglo-Ifdian and English newspapers should at once be put a stop to, and | 


sympathy should’ take the place of vindictiveness and spite. The first 
essential, says Sir Charles, ‘is to control the vernacular -press.’ Control it 
we say, aS much as you like, gag it as much as you Gan, extinguish it if 
you so desire, but the virus is there and’ it will find its way even 
into the healthy parts of the country.......... Why should Sir Charles 
insist -upon controlling the vernacular press only? -Is the Anglo- 
Indian press free from the vices with which the vernacular press is 
tainted ?.......... If the vernacular press is at all to be controlled, let there be 
no invidious distinction made between it and the Anglo-Indian press. Let 
there be one general law for the * press’ as a whole, and there will be no heart- 
‘burning. But if an attempt is made to control generally the vernacular press, 
without distinguishing the loyal from the disloyal prints, then Government may 
rest assured that nine-tenths of the vernacular press, which is loyal to the core, 
will feel scant sympathy for them and it will not be the fault of that press if 
it also becomes truculent and obstreperous and assumes an unfriendly attitude 
towards the authorities........... Further on Sir Charles urges the Government 
“to tell the Congress leaders plainly that they must dissociate themselves openly 
from the party of crime!’ IfSir Charles had been conversant with the writings 
in the vernacular press, which he seeks to stifle, he would'‘not have betrayed his 
ignorance in the manner in which he has done. The vernacular press, which 
is the mouthpiece of the Congress and the several political associations 
in the country, has unanimously and most earnestly condemned the party of 
crime, and is ready and willing to rendér every assistance to Government 
to run the arch anarchists to earth and to deal out to them such condi 
punishment as the turpitude of their erime demands..........Sir Charles 
Elliott should have had some regard for truth when he asked the Govern- 
ment to show greater activity regarding the assaults on Europeans; almost 
all of which go unpunished. Is Sir Charles, we.ask, serious when he puts forward 
a proposition which is as false as it is calculated to rouse the feelings and 
susceptibilities of the whole of the educated classes of India? Will Sir Charles 


point out a single instance in which Europeans have been assaulted by Indians 


‘and the culprits gone unpunished? Is it not, in the fitst place, very rare 
for‘a European to be-assaulted by an Indian, | and is it not again still rarer 


‘for an Indian not to receive exemplary - ‘and even CLOPLOPOFSIOUaNelY : severe : 
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se 
v : was never ana for well-balanced fadgitiant 
| ni or correct knowledge of Indian affairs. Narrow- 
4 ae En nie |) !!C.”~S!”~S”:C minded and intolerant, conceited and reactionary, 
Bee anos. uyt >» biased and. ill-informed, he is the last person to, be 
.- jistened to with any. degree of respect ‘or consideration at a juncture like 
ee ro present............ Sir Charles Elliott’s ignorance of the Indian people must 
be -very extraordinary if he does’ not know that half the success of British rule 
an this country.is due to the essentially mild and docile character of the people 
and that the majority offthem still are what they have been. If they 
cease to be in future what they are.and feel disposed to resent effusions like his, 
the fault will not be theirs but of those who provoke them into resentment. 
wesssesee The anarchical developments in Bengal are, of course, an exceptional 
and unhealthy growth........... But in tracing the genesis of the whole situation 
in Bengal there can be little doubt that the future historian will not fail to 
assign to bureaucrats like Sir Charles Elliott and administrators like Lord 
ee Curzon, to most of the leading Anglo-Indian papers and a section of the Indian 
Be press their share of responsibility for the situation. The very article under 
Bens | notice is certainly not calculated to pour oil over troubled waters but to 
- . gmbitter the sijuation by wounding Indian feeling. As might have been 
expected, Sir Charles Elliott is an advocate of repressive measures. If Gov- 
ernment do not take stronger steps now, they will, he thinks, shortly be com- 
lied to strike a heavy blow to retain the mastery. This is quite in the usual 
fee lo-Indian gtyle. “The very first thing to be done according to him is to 
a porrtrol the vernacular press. It is no use disguising the fact that some Indian 
ae papers have exceeded due bounds of criticism and that the entire Indian press 
a stands in imminent danger of being discredited in consequence of their unres- 
trained writings. From week to week extracts from the vilest effusions are 
being supplied to the authorities in India as well as England as if they were 
Bie representative of the writings of the Indian press and we should not be 
* surprised if Lord Morley, after having resisted so far all attempts to get him 
to sanciion stringent press legislation, is found at last to yield to the pressure 
of recent events and to the importunities of the Indian authorities. That 
would, however, be most deplorable. In our judgment the present law is 
bn quite strong enough for the punishment of seditious journals. The Govern- 
: ~ment have as a rule been successful in their prosecutions. The existing law 
provides sufficiently severe punishment for all forms of inflammatory writing 
and speaking. What is it then that Sir Charles Elliott desires to see on the 
Indian statute-book for the repression of the vernacular press? Does he siill 
believe, as the authoritative exponents of the ,views of Lord Minto’s Govern- 
er ment did last year, in the theory of killing sedition by depriving seditionists 
me; sl CE notoriety and in the wisdom and safety of driving sedition underground ?... 
ee! tgwenae EB18. neither fair nor consistent to denounce the vernacular press and call 
ne for sive measures against them and at the same time ignore the serious 
> ——.._ * gaischief that is being done by the provoking conduct of even the foremost 
2 yy meron journals, The vernacular press does obviously stand in need 
ovement, and Indian opinion ought to put down every form of 
sa writing and speaking in the interests of Indian journalism and 
public life in this country. But that does not mean that there are no corres- 
. ‘ponding obligations on the Anglo-Indian press and Government, and that it is 
_  . @nly the vernacular press that stands in need of correction and punishment on. 
_ he lines suggested by some of the primary authors of political mischief and 
|. political, unrest, . Sir Charles Elliott calls upon Government to ask. the 
% .. . fongress leade: plainly $0 dissociate themselves openly from the party, of 
: ae o to. show greater activity regarding assaults on Europeans, 
ne 2 declares, Zo unpunished. If ony proof were needed to 
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MONS Lo. csis | phos 4 
outrages, and it is imaalling wands. pap ‘that the Corgan should alisbotnts i 
itself from the party of crime. But the next suggestion is simply outrag: | 
and it is a pity that an administrator of Sir Charles Elliott's ine 
and experience should have the rare effrontery to make it. ‘Almost all 
assaults on Kuropeans, he declares, go unpunished, and he calls upon 
the Congress to move in the matter! Some might seriously doubt if 
the author of such a statement was in his sober senses when he penned 
it........... Does not Sir Charles know that assaults on Kuropeans hardly, on ON ae 
if ever, go unpunished, but are, on the contrary, punished with unusual 
severity on evidence which would be regarded as untrustworthy in cases 
where the position of the parties is reversed ?......... One of the chief causes. | 
| of the present ‘unrest’ in the country is the lamentable and successive | 
failures of justice where Europeans are the offenders and it is nothing but | 
adding insult to injury to be told that almost all assaults on Europeans go Bi 
unpunished and that the Congress should take active steps in the matter!” . \ BA 


*8. “Ts there any respectable person or paper in India that has not 
Pérsi (33), Tth June dissociated itself from the ‘party ofcrime’? Theperu-- - by 
Eng. cols. ’ gal of the Anglo- Vernacular papers of the past month | an 
would convey a very different impression from that a if 
which Sir Charles Elliott’s English readers are likely to obtain from his article. | 
His statement amounts almost to a charge of complicity, or at least approval, ie 
of the bomb outrages on the part of the recognised leaders of Indian public 
opinion—a charge sufficiently contemptible to be ignored by all Indians of 
sober mind or sound judgment, but sufiicient:in itself to ensure a reception 
of the virus in many an ill-balanced mind wavering between passive discontent 
and active disorderliness. Sir Charles Elliott is somewhat flattering to the 
Congress ; for not only does he give them an official recognition hitherto 
denied, but he invests them with all the powers rightly pertaining to the 
Police and the Magistracy. He says that they should be urged by Government 
‘to show greater activity regarding assaults on Kuropeans, almost all of which 
go unpunished.’ Or perhaps Reuter here has been unjust to Sir Charles and 
that what is meant is that Government should show greater activity. But " 
still it seems hardly credible that a man of Sir Charles’ experience should | ‘ ‘ 
have written such athing at all. It is seldom, indeed, that a European is q ai 
assaulted, and when he is, he has little difficulty in bringing his assailants to He 
justice....... Are not assaults on natives of India by testy Kuropeans only too 
common subjects of complaint ? And is not the bitterness of that complaint 
due not to the frequency of the offence but to the infrequency of adequate 
punishment? He would have been very much wiser to have left this subject Be 
alone, for it admits of a reply too damaging to his case. What does Sir Cheattee a 
Elliott mean by the necessity for securing the control of the vernacular press ? ae 
There are surely sufficient powers in the hands of the authorities for the 
unishment of seditious publications, and they have been pretty freely exer- 
cised of late. Something, it is true, should be done by way of an arrange- 
ment for fixing the responsibility for the contents of a paper upon certain 
persons who may reasonably be supposed to control their publication. But 
when this is arranged we do not see what further powers are required.......... 
Most curious of all is Sir Charles EHlliott’s panacea for all our troubles—-namely 
a largely increased HKuropean staff. It has never been our policy to rave 
against the outrageous number of British officials in India, because it is only 
common-sense to recognise that the number, when we consider the size of .. 
the country, is very modefate. But the present number having got along ae 
so far, it is rather absurd to talk of increasing it’ The chief reason | 


for introducing British officials at all was the difficulty of finding suitable 4 Sale 
men in India; but this is a difficulty which daily lessens. Unless British = © © @ 
rule has been a failure the number of Indians who can fulfil the doties ° 3 age 
required by Government must increase. The remedy gains ah Ret oh ca a 
both a retrograde measure and a confession of failure.” a 
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eich should: ‘deakide 


mate i oe 3 wf ‘tak oop eats ae of wry ni tN incidents in Bengal 
one sige $0 press is retrograde views on Government. One, 
10wled o of affairs, ought rather to be.in the ranks of 

gainst an unduly pessimistic view about India and 

ae fact that India is not made up of disaffected Bengali 


even in Bengal, the men who are really hostile to the 


f ee oo itish fous facnietinise merely a handful of the population, and that they 


detested by the vast majority of their countrymen as they 
It is, therefore, no service to England, it is no kindness to 

unge into such venomous denunciation of the innocent masses.”’ 
ea da j Vartamdn remarks :—‘“ The sort of rotten nonsense written by Sir 
Saeciee Elliott in the mpire Review is more than ‘amazing’ , a8 it is 
mischievous, But the real gem in his contribution is his opinion that‘ the most 
-« Important necessity is largely to increase the staff of Kuropean officers’! May 
Britain be saved from swch friends. Send us out a few ecclesiastics like the 
Bishop of Birmingham, who is not afraid of calling a spade a spade, men that will 
preach ‘against petty tyranny, make the white man in India realise the bro- 
therhood of man; and we are, sure there will be fewer drunken Redcoats, 
and fewer Anglo- Indian Civilians that breed hatred and unrest. But send 
out no Elliotts and force those that are in England to simply keep ‘mum-’ 
The Rdst Goftdr writes :—‘‘ Like all impulsive writers, Sir Charles Elliott runs 
into a fatal error in committing himself to a sweeping insinuation implicating 
- the national character of the Indians. The fact thata few thousand Britishers 
hold together a vast continent like India with its teeming population of motley 
races is in itself the best testimonial that our countrymen can produce of their 
goed character. There is not arace in the world which can beat the Indians 
n point of loyal attachment to constituted authority, and the meekness 
and docility of their general behaviour, ‘ihe Indian peasantry, the backbone 
of the country’s population, have neyer given Government that trouble and 
anxiety which agrarian communities in civilised countries give during periods 

of abnormal scarcity and drought.’’ 


.*10. “A pamphlet which we have recently received from Mr. Arthur 
ha Crawford on the unrest in India ‘is the most rabid 
Mr, Arthur Crawford’s denunciation that we have ever read of Babu charac- 
attack on Bengali charac- ter, Macaulay’s able pen could not have produced 


oft pemenee onthe 4 more satirical lampoon ora more slanderous esti- 


mate of the Bengalis. Mr. Crawford out-Herods 
Ha Rag cor aged Herod in his delineation of Babu character, and adds 

the venom of abuse and contumely to cynical aspersion 
and ridicule. Mr. Crawford holds out the olive branch, but we seek in vain for 
_ onesingle statement orsuggestion that can reconcile the maligned race to their 
rulers. From cover to cover the pamphletis one continuous round of attack, the 
virulence of itsstings being only exceeded by its ridicule of the race. We have 
meyer come across a more libellous indictment of the Bengalis, and feel sorry 
“that the writer should thus have abused his exceptionally vigorous pen.......... 


Se ie cannot see the good of the reckless criticisms which are indiscriminately 
te gl ee ss dl 


100 edi in whenever Bengalis are the subject of comment. They have their. 

8 like . other mortals—may be, they possess them in greater 
abundance in certain of their peculiarities ; but we think they can claim pro- 
 tecti on from their rulers against wholesale and slanderous onslaughts on them > 


a. Meee. it is easy to vilify a nation, and never more easy to banter than 


ubu. is the theme of ridicule, if we take Macaulay for our 
e shafts. of calumny leave bitter stings, and when aimed at 
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8 ge people 
be the al traitors’ t0 the have now begun’to realise that it is their duty to — ee: ee is A 
Gujardt (67), 1st June. take care of themselves and experience has shown ae 
them that love for the country ought to be the ae 
object of their worship. In order to propitiate this deity, the swadeshi vow ee 
should be observed. In order to invest the swadeshi vow with the attribute of ee 
inviolability swadeshism has been elevated into a sort of religious faith. Gov- ee 
ernment consider this new faith to be fraught with danger and consequently they ) Be: 
are afraid of it. This fear of theirs takes away their strength. Government will, et 


however, begin to feel stronger only when they assist their subjects in the task og 
of elevating themselves. A nation, that was once in a dependent condition, ie 
will never prove ungrateful to those who help them on to the path of oe 
salvation, nay, on the contrary, will worship them. History shows that the 

Aryans have never in the past proved faithless to their salt, and they will never 

do so in future. We are, however, sorry to find that our rulers, blinded 

by their groundless suspicions, . are led astray by their Anglo- Indian 

advisérs. These Anglo-Indians, who have always tried their best to 

exaggerate innocent things into grave dangers, now advise Government to 

gag the Nationalist papers and suppress the educated classes and public 

speakers on the ground that it is they who are at the root of the 

prevailing discontent. They shut their eyes to the fact that discontent has 

spread even to the masses. This conduct of theirs is nothing but treason. 

But as Government are blind to the faults of the Anglo-Indians, they take 

no steps to check this treason thus carried on in broad day. On no other 
theory except Government’s partiality for the Anglo-Indians can we explain 

the license enjoyed by them. Those who publish their discontent and strive 

to improve their lot are regarded as traitors, while those who are widening the i 
gulf between the rulers and the ruled and are advising Government to crush | 
the subject population, against all principles of morality and against the best 
interests of Government themselves, are considered to be loyal. Theman who 
openly declares that high-handedness is the cause of the prevailing discontent 
should not be considered a traitor. [The paper then goes on to advise Govern- 
ment to carry on the administration more in accordance with the wishes of 
the people, and to take drastic measures to check the mischief alleged to be 
caused by the evil counsels of Anglo-Indians.| 
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12. The Arwnodaya publishes a translation of a letter by Mr. Shyamji 
Krishna Varma in the course of which he says:— 


Indians justified in in- From whatever stand-point the question be viewed, : 


sisting that ‘India should 
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it appears evident that Indians alone ought to be the 
be Pyohes 4 OO. ai<¢ 80le masters of India, that it is their divine privilege 
May. to be governed by laws of their own promulgation 


| and that any laws that are not made by’ them are no | 
laws at all. Itis absolutely improper for aliens to hold authority in India. : ae 

They are to be here on sufferance only. It is, therefore, clear that Indians are 
quite justified in striving to assert their right for supreme authority in the land 
by whatever means Providence is pleased to place in,their hands. [Com- 
menting on the above letter the Arwnodaya writes:—Our British rulers 
have themselves admitted that the right to-the ownership of India belongs to 
Indians. Hence it is that’they have openly pledged their word that when 
the time comes they would hand over India to its people and return home. 
Indians had been all along grateful to their rulers for’these kindly expres- 


sions and sincere wishes,until Lord Curzon was pleasedto dub theQueen’s . * * | 
Proclamation as an impossible charter. He has thus sown the seed of strife 
between the rulers and the ruled in this country.. Indians are not to blame - . 
if they insist on the pledges given to them by their rulers-being observed by == 


the latter. Our demand for swardjya, ‘tao, h has also been proved. valid. 4 a 


what Mr. Shyamji Brishns Varma er said in his sll) ely Pa Bey mena a x 
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. 
Nes we 


she cape of th poeer-oting ‘ato the clutches of the law 
: or victims torture us like the branding with red-hot 
‘séadionate communities that have lived in harmony | 

a, hie vt mndr is of ers ‘are. ruinous to the interests of the subjects. Patriots are 

i: yeing sub vow to the horrors of the prison house, and it is feared that more 

| s will be made victims of, Oh Motherland! Such is the condition of 

~ Therefore, secure for us from the Almighty the boon that this 

1B wi le country be overwhelmed by a mighty deluge or that such a terrible 
ague should break out as would carry us all off speedily. 


* 14. One signing himself Bharat Bhakta Vasant contributes an incomplete 
| article to the Hind Swardjya, in the course of which 
‘India’s ‘mistake has he writes :—Last night my soul, leaving my wearied 
ties oe ce to realise body, began to wander about the world. Surveying 

Hind Meiedign’ (70) the world, it began to ask itself, how it was that the 
30th May. ’ tempestuous whirlwind of oppression was circling 

round, scattering the leaves of tranquillity, that the 
righteous were suffering, while the unrighteous were taking their ease;. and 
‘that while the innocent and pious children of India were dying the death of 
“dogs, the sinful were being offered the incense of affection. In the midst of 
“this cogitation, there was a loud report, and some unknown hand was laid 
‘from behind.on my shoulders. Looking back, I saw a number of people 
advancing, at the head of whom was Swami Vivekananda calrying a flag in 
“his hand. He said “ Don’t you see God’s hand in the present events? After 
“my return from Japan I had publicly declared that a nation desirous of 
happiness should know how to march with the times. For the last thousand 
years, India has never realised the spirit of the age.” 


15. A correspondent writes :—‘‘ The question is whether the whole of 
India is honey-combed with anarchism? And if the 
| cult of the bomb has got its votaries among the 
Comments onthe bomb Tndians the question naturally arises whether the 

outrage and the growth of ; ; 
anarchisin in Bengal. cult is ever likely to be extinguished in toto. 
~~. Indu Prakdsh (43), 8ra Though I am none of those very few people, who 
| ~ Sune, Eng. cols, believe in the political efficacy of bomb outrages, 
I have nervous fears that if the policy of the 
State remains what it is, the bomb, too, has come to stay. The autho- 
-rities are trying and will try their level best to exterminate the breed of 
“anarchists root and branch. Let us hope they will succeed. But the bomb 
is after all the necessary climax of the spirit of revolution and this spirit will 
“never be exterminated, so long a8. there are great political ills and so long as. 
' +. thé authorities seem disinclined to make any substantial reforms. Even in 
ee ie the - Orient revolutions . ate not unknown and the bomb is only the most. 
ee ‘modern weapon of feeble revolutionaries against powerful Governments.. 
_ -»$0 long as the causes that gave birth to the cult of the bomb exist the cult, too, 
will exist. This is a painful but plain truth and must be bluntly stated and. 
mee. teed. The pnthsetities will, therefore, do well to pause and deeply consider. 
4 ee en not aftaid that the British Government is likely to be blown 
Brisas ey shigict ge fanatics. But the fact remains that the cult of the bomb—the 
 -seorsh ae ee not be wiped out of ‘existencé except by the 
: f ] love and The cult of the bayonet is no remedy for the 


Went was the cult of the baton that enabled the fanners of 
Ip the.ou: t of ile bomb to come into existence:...... | 
ronment authorities for‘suppressing the revolutionary 


eis eae if those tendencies are 
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 the:agitator.of the | 

acify the people, rédress their vodiorbebaa % a 
Pagtiactte ete and the agitator will die out and the Goce gandiss 
will mot be born at all....... If. the’ policy of suppression and repression be . 
alone resorted to, it will, I fear, make mattérs worse. India-is a living nation — 
and there will be every kind of manifestation of life. We may regret it, but i€ 
is natural. Let the authorities review the situation dispassionately and adopt 
‘measures caloulated to make the existence’ of Fenians and moon-lighters, 
anarchists and revolutionists impossible in India. The surging tide of dis- 
content is sweeping allover the country and only a pOICaOR, sympathetic 
and genuinely liberal policy can stem it.” 


16. Since the Jubilee murders of 1897, there was no act of the people 
that prominently attracted the notice of officials 
‘Sakasi (128), 2nd June; till the bomb exploded at Muzaffarpur.’ If daring 
Prakdsh (142), 27th and skill in execution are*to be considered, the 
May. ! Chapekar brothers must be accorded the ‘palm 
over the bomb throwers in Bengal, but from the 
point of view of the motive and the means used, the latter deserve the 
greater praise. These murders, moreover, must be differentiated from the 
ordinary ones inasmuch as they were not committed out of personal hatred 
but under the impression that a public service was being rendered thereby ; 
the Chapekar brothers had only the oppression resulting from the plague 
operations'at Poona in view; they had not before them the larger question 
that the system of administration was faulty, and that there were no hopes 
of the bureaucracy consenting to change it unless individual members thereof 
were subjected to threats. Modern military science has strengthened the 
position of the rulers in all countries by placing the subjects totally at a 
disadvantage. But if modern science has placed deadly arms of precision . 
in the hands of the rulers, it has also given birth to the destructive 
bomb. ‘This weapon cannot destroy the military strength of any Government 
nor bring about any change in its military policy, but it serves to draw the 
attention of the powers that be to the unrest prevailing in the country. The 
Jubilee murders served tobring about a radical change in the plague policy of 
Government. ‘That the said policy had exasperated the people was first proved 
by these murders, and Government did not hesitate to acknowledge the fact 
after a time. The murders showed that in some matters it was necessary for 
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‘Government to be guided by public opinion, and not by the individual views 7 |: 
of -bureaucrats. ‘There was nothing derogatory to its prestige that it should ed 
have changed its plague policy in view of the lesson it had learnt. If Ai 
Government does not profit by the lesson of the bomb, it will prove to be its ap 
own enemy. Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are calling upon Govern- 7 t 


ment to persist in its high- handed policy in spite of the bomb outrages, and some se} 
of our Indian contemporaries also are urging the muzzling of the press and of 
public speakers as having been responsible for the bomb outrages.. But we 
beg to point out that as the- present deplorable occurrences are due to the 
repressive policy pursued since the year 1897, even more terrible consequences 
might be in store both for them and for the people, if no change is made in 
that policy at this juncture. Ifthe rights of swardjya are granted to the 
people as they become fit to exercise the same, bomb outrages would never 
take place, as these outrages are only the natural outcome of the acts of high- ) ‘a 
handed bureaucrats who put obstacles in the way of the nation’s progress. ee 
The outrages only indicate that the people have advanced beyond the stage re 
when they can be easily put down. The time has arrived for Government 
to study the true state of things. The people want to have control over a 
the actions of the officers of Government,.and if they are refused this right | f, ae 
of swardjya some of them, more impatient and ardent than others, would not a 
hesitate to eXercise that right i in some secret and improper manner. Govern- a 
ment should, therefore, understand the real cause of the bomb outrages; 5. gaat 
and. instead of harassing the people proceed to grant more extended rights — ae 
if. of swardjya to the people. [The Prakdsh says:—It is because. Government | : ee 
: has resorted to Russian methods that the Bengali youths have done the same. 
a Iti i therefore, unjust to hold the Nationalist pooh — forthe bomb 
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licy,~the o “ye _ gain in strength. 
oe 2 lid of. erg ‘hey arp sure | iw get out of 
ee ary aoe t ras course oof & leading article headed’ “the English themselves 

> were the primary cause that brought bombs into 
India,” the Kdl writes :—The ieploattn of bombs in 
; Bengal has struck deep terror into the hearts of ‘all 

sans. It seems that they are as it were intoxicated with fear and 
| oF eee has at last invaded India through East Bengal quite unex- 
Bomb throwing is the rage in Russia. Bengal need not have 


. 


“fl lowed Tsien: in this matter. But the English should-have known that the 
“a {development in that province was inevitable. Dull-headed English- 
ae ‘men witnessed the burstirig of the bomb only in April last. But the keen- 
a sighted Mr. Keir Hardie was able to see the flash of the bomb six months ago 
> ~~. and predicted that the tyrannical Russian methods of administration adopted 
ees in India would :be followed by Russian methods of resistance. If the 
» ae - English had listened to his words, the present situation might have been 
a | averted. But the present rulers suppose that in the strength of the army 
a lies all statesmanship, wisdom and diplomacy. ‘The Europeans silenced poor 
oe Mr. Keir Hardie by exclaiming that he dared not characterise their administra- 
—. |}... * tion as Russian when they took only forty-five crores of rupees annually from the 
en ea people. But the English could not stop the course of destiny. The tyrannical 
ae Russian methods of administration were bound to be followed by Russian 
ee methods of resistance and this at last was experienced by the English in the 
aa month of April. Modern history will record that Hemachandra Dass first 
Boe introduced into India the art of manufacturing bombs. No one can know now 
Pa what the judgment of History in future will be regarding the matter. It is 
ae only the English who are condemning it anequivocally. But they do not 
Re consider how the Indians reached the present stage. Men are not naturally 
eer nt inclined towards evil. Ten years ago every Hemachandra Dass went to 
a Europe for the Civil Service Examination. British statesmen should consider 
eae why every Hemachandra Dass now leaves the country in order to learn how to 
fa manufacture bombs. The English haye tightened the rope round the neck 


of the people to such a degree that they have no other recourse but to adopt 

_ extreme measures. How long can. the English keep the Indians in a state 
a of extreme oppression under which they cannot pursue unlawful methods and in 
». ~~  —~which also nothing is to be achieved by following legal methods? Nature her- 
ly Sa ~ gelf canndt but burst open the doors of such confinement and find for them the 
way.out. The English might pass any laws, but Nature rules all the nations 

by one uniform law. Would England have kept quiet, if she had been caught 

in the clutches of some foreign nation? We are willing to follow only consti- 
tutional methods. But what has England done to retain the confidence of the 

ple in constitutional methods? What recent act of the English can make 
‘ the people feel that they should follow only constitutional lines? The English 
have themselves created the present situation by their own conduct. The 
_. Anglo-Indians have their eye on those Indian leaders, who might have given 
-.. gounsel and supplied funds to Khudiram Bose. But who supplied funds and 
-.~——s gave counsel to Clive, Dalhousie and Warren Hastings, who have been 
-_ ~~... abjudged offenders in the pages of history? It was the Directors of the East 
>... ~+‘India Company. These-men had further the sanction of the British Parliament 
> and also of the King of England for their acts. Evenif they prove any man 
eis. pens on the strength of their power, some day or the other the truly guilty 
cs) willbe esegg out. It is not fair that some persons should rule, while others 
‘ei a lange There should be calm consideration and confession of guilt. 
Rees is. now administered by fourth-rate men. What can we expect from 
oe 6 Mae oan oes ba Aibeeal persons who are terrified by a cracker and refuse to reduce 
Oo. She. n of prea s expenditure ?- England has at present no liberal men— 
es) ae vgs who pe an keep other people contented and rule over them. The condition - 
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day are almost similar. tired. of demanding righ i, ¥ 
_ themselves to throw off the tyrannical yoke of Rncienl OE; Fh 


then as much. discontented as wenow are. Burke advised the Ei lis ligh 
that England would gain rather than lose by the independence of 


the Americans. We want such a- Burke now. [Elsewhere the paper 
writes :—There are signs that the prosperous days of Englishmen are 
mearing their end. Soon after the Zakka Khel expedition, they had to 
deal with the Mohmands. Bombs exploded in Calcutta soon after the 
English were quieted by the proclamation of the Amir that the Mohmands 
had not his support. The English are face to face with a new problem, viz., 
whether India, by feeding on which they became great and rich, would soon 
slip away from their hands. England cannot always be prosperous and 
India degraded. The English know these simple natural facts. England 
did not expect that India would so soon be in the midst of an agitation 
destined to change her state. But asthe policy of the British in India 
deteriorated in a hundred ways, the bomb agitation in Calcutta very 
rapidly developed. The English are advising Government to deal with 
the situation firmly by passing a Press Act and other laws. If the Moderate 
leaders were working hand and glove with Khudiram Bose, we would have said 
that the foundations of British rule were really tottering. If all Indians be 
discontented and bent upon importing bombs from Paris, the English had 
better leave the country forthwith bag and baggage. But happily for 
Englishmen such is not the case. The Government of India should not 
needlessly do harm to themselves by listening to the counsels of the Times. 
The suggestion made by that paper and Sir Charles Elliott are absurd and 
irrelevant. The Government of India should not recklessly carry them out.] 


18. The Vande Mdtaram publishes a translation of an article headed 
Vande Métaram (103) “ The Gita and the Bomb” from the Calcutta Bande 
31st May ~~’?  Mdtaram, oftwhich the following is a. substance :—It 
is hardly possible, we are afraid, for an Englishman 

to clearly understand the significance of the association of the Gita with the 
manufacture of explosives and infernal machines in the propaganda of the 
young people arrested in connection with the recent bomb outrage in Bengal. 
Most people seem inclined to dismiss it as a mere freak of youthful fancy. 
But noone seems so far to have realised that it is this mixing up of 
the methods of European anarchists and the profoundly spiritual teachings of 
the Gita, that at once differentiates the Bengal revolutionary from his Euro- 
pean prototype and reveals an element of idealism and spirituality in the 
revolutionary propaganda in India, especially among the Hindus, which 
constitutes at once the most dangerous and the most hopeful feature of it. 
The danger of it lies in the fact that the lofty idealism and profound spiritu- 
ality of the present Indian Revolution make it exceedingly difficult for 
the ordinary Britisher to clearly understand its complex psychology or to 
discover the means by which it may be successfully met. And its hope- 
fulness consists in this that a movement which is so essentially spiritual in its 
ideals and incentives, though it may temporarily be woefully misguided, can 
never permanently or absolutely lose its hold on those eternal verities which 
constitute the soul of real progress everywhere. The burden of the 
Gita—its one central truth—is the immortality of the human soul 
and the unreality of death, disease and’ all the endless sufferings that 
flesh is heir to. And it cannot be denied that however misguided 
Barindra Chandra Ghosh and his companions may have been, and however 
woefully they may have misapplied the sublime theosophy of the Bhagvad-Gita 
in the selection of the suicidal methods they were led to adopt by the teach- 
ings of European revolutionaries for working out the salvation of their 
country—the moral and spiritual inspiration of their life has been distinctly 


drawn from this sacred source. However much we may condemn their 
‘methods, it is impossible to deny that these young men have, to a large extent, . 


conquered their self and their senses, and have completely crushed under their 


heels that timidity which has hitherto been: recognised as the badge of all 
_ their race. They put themselves even while engaged I in the manufacture, he ‘ 
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ishtra Bei anxiously waiting to see what 
3 Hx cy. the Governor is going. to 
-youchsafe to 1 3 depatation of the Poona Temperance 
A ieoatshion, . The -life of the movement mostly 
depends. upon the decision of the Governor in the | 
matter. But itis to be regretted-that Government ‘* 
should be grievously ignorant of the true state of 
things tig the Temperance. movement in the 
es hs Presidency. ey have, it seems, led themselves to 
ve, that the movement is wholly engineered by afew educated men and 
: devoid of public support and sympathy. We beg to point out that Govern- 
ment. are sadly mistaken in holding this opinion. The movement has the 
support of all classes of people in Maharashtra, high as well as low, rich 
ir! as yell. as poor and educated as well as uneducated. The people further 
uae know that in England Government have introduced a strong measure to 
root out the evil of drink, but that in India the rulers being actuated by 
lfish motives are putting various obstacles in the way of the movement. 
‘People also know that their cause is a sacred one from all points of view. 
| Are the people to blame, therefore, if they lose faith in the benevolent 
- intentions: of Government in. this matter? There prevails discontent all 
éver the country. The cause of Temperance is even more important than 
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* the partition of Bengal. The movement. has got moral, religious and 

litical aspects, Any impolitic step to suppress it will produce a spark and 

Tod to a conflagration throughout the country, causing great anxiety and 

ae loss both to the rulers and the ruled. We, therefore, request His Excellency 

a Sir George Clarke to take all these things into his consideration and 

ae to give a favourable reply to the deputation that is going to wait upon him 
sh ie shortly. . 

~. * ~~ . 2Q. “We think a clear case has been made out by this time for Gov- 


ernment to lay down an unmistakable policy in the 
i Alleged desirability of matter of temperance work in this Presidency. The 
bes Government laying down people everywhere contend that peaceful picketing is 
aia Sn cage pohey —— legitimate and they have gone in for it on that 
hia ia, a cm hig ea understanding. On the other hand, the treat- 
eae idency. ment given to temperance workers has differed in 
a Mahratia:(9), 7th June. different districts according to. the personality of the 
ig of Collector and District Magistrate. At Malegaon and 
ee in Nasik District generally Mr. Jackson’s policy of non-interference has prac- 
ae tically: resulted in giving satisfaction to the temperance workers without leading 
—-  % any “breach of the peace or any undue coercion being put upon con- 
sumers.......... In Poona there was Police interference which spoilt the effect 
ol opens picketing ; but the Mavistrate.did not, except in two or three cases, 
at harshly with the accused, as the charges preferred against them by the 
lice were more or less of a trumpery character. Of course, the intention to 
aT rrorise ba ‘ys sah ee workers was there ; but perhaps commonsense tempered 
€ 1 intention.......... At Belgaum the Magisterial . mind was & 
ly strung; prosecutions were instituted under section 188 
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eS ba a f six hundred and eighty rupees, The resentment felt at the: vindictive 
— .. eonduct of as District Magistrate was suitably expressed by eight of the 
ised tefusing to pay the fines and readily accepting the alternative 
going © ide : os The Belgaum cases afford an opportunity of' invoking the 
nent o Aigh gh Court upon the reasonableness or otherwise of the pro- 

by is ct Magistrate of Belgaum under section 144 
e Code. “But in any case it behoves Government to 
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| picketing.” 


21. The trial of the Belliacies temperance volunteers for alleged breach of 
‘ the District Magistrate's order under section 144 of 
Comments on the work the Criminal Procedure Code against picketing liquot- 
and the prosecution of shops came off before the Cantonment Magistrate, 
my AC BE Temperance and though the acctsed were strongly defended by 
"Beloaum  Samdchdr . Messrs. Chhatre, Natu, Belvi and others, they were 
gaum amdachar 
(106), Ist June; Kesari -Convicted and sentenced to pay fines amounting to 
(123), 2nd June; Chikit- Rs. 680 in the aggregate. It appears from the 
sak (109), 3rd- June. decision that the officials do not like to see 
the people freed from the vice of drink. We 
need not point .out that the consequences of.such repressive measures 
are not beneficial in the end. In this connection we may point out that 
Mr. Jackson, Collector of Nasik, has passed orders regarding picketing which 
are approved by all, and which will not come in the way of the volunteers’ 
work. Had the lines laid down by Mr. Jackson been followed at Poona and 
at Belgaum, there would have been no needless prosecutions, and all friction 
between the people and the authorities would have been avoided. [The 
Kesarz writes:—We learn by telegram from Belgaum that a public meeting. 
was held there on 3lst May in the Maruti temple under the presidency of 
Mr. Bhate, pleader, to congratulate the temperance volunteers for picketing 
liquor- shops and to express regret for the sentence inflicted upon them for 
so doing. A patriotic gentleman offered to pay off the aggregate amount of 
the fine, but eight out of the nine volunteers having elected to suffer imprison- 
ment instead of paying the penalty, that portion of the amount has been 
distributed for public purposes. Those who have elected to go to prison 
are youths between 15 and 24 years of age. They were handcuffed while 
being taken to prison. and photographed. This sturdiness on the part of 
the volunteers has created a deep impression in the public mind. The 
Chikitsak says:—The Belgaum temperance volunteers first of all began 
the picketing of liquor-shops on their own account, and it was after the prohibi- 
tion of these operations by the District Magistrate that the local temperance 
Association took them under its protection, and appointed a committee to see 
how far the Magistrate’s orders were legally valid, and to decide on the future 
course of action. The temperance Association having thus moved in the 
matter, hopes were entertained that the work of the volunteers would be carried 
on with a due sense of responsibility, but they were wholly frustrated, as the 
. volunteers openly set at naught the Magistrate’s orders even before the 
committee had commenced its work. The Association ought to have dis- 
sociated itself from the volunteers after this, but it failed to do so and tried 
in vain to save them. The volunteers have thus completely forfeited all 
sympathy which the public at first felt for them. | 


22. The petition submitted some time back to His Excellency Sir George 
\ ' Clarke by some of the Surat toddy vendors, demanding 
Comments on the reply the abolition of the tree-tax, which is levied at the rate 
¢ Goreeament é * _ of Rs. 80 per 100 trees, on the sround that it was not ‘ 
on, of the Surat toddy- warranted by law, has met with the very disappointing 


dors. 
"Fleas ct Seabed (29) 3ra Yeply that Government see no good reason to inter- 
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June. fere with a long established practice. Government 4 
are bound toalter a “long established practice,” if it Ra 
‘is ‘contrary to law and is proved to be a mistaken one. This way of raising — a me 
the price of toddy is equivalent to putting an undue restraint on a. pred ) fee ae 
beverage of the people and indirectly encourages the vendors to “ex adultér. | “ Bee 


ated toddy. .We_ would also like to. know the ‘grounds on wh 


is prohibited from buying any surplus toddy remaining uns 180 EB nr 
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toed Schewe, the. 
aii thie was thought out by 
ation: DLE: . ista llector,-Poona,-whose main 
ak iden was thereby to establish sooner or later an agri- 
~~ gultural land bank to serve the big sugarcane district 
--~  § Mahrdtta (9),3ist May. on the Nira Canal. The Honourable Mr. Muir 
pe "4 ge et See Mackenzie openly stated at the Agricultural ‘Con- 
>... ference of 1907 that the scheme was undertaken as an: experimental measure 
ae eli minary to the establishment of sucha bank. Butthe main objection to 
= the opening of such a bank is that it would be a bank financed and managed 
: “4 y J srg capitalists and that its operations would result ultimately in the 
transfer ‘the whole sugarcane industry from the hands.of native agriculturists 
"and sav ars to those of foreign capitalists. ‘The idea of the bank is theoretically 
~ gound, evidently emanating from a mind superior to that of the mere money- 
lender. , But then it. stands condemned in the eyes of the people as being 
BAS Ks divorced from benevolence if the ultimate aim is not so much to better the 
porcu lot of the poor sugarcane cultivator as to capture the sugarcane industry for 
: the benefit of the foreign capitalist. We are inclined to think that the scheme 
an never become really popular unless this apprehension is removed. It is © 
oe mouse saying that the construction put upon the scheme in the petition is 
"-* ‘an uncharitable one.’ Charitable or uncharitable, the petition openly states the » 
ee - allegation, and Government have to take steps to remove the misunderstanding 
of their real aims. There is alsoanother point for their consideration. If the 
object of Government in the present tagai scheme is only to benefit the agricul- 
turist by giving’ him a loan at a lower rate of interest and thus to save him*from 
the money-lender, then the purpose could be equally served by inducing private 
money-lenders to form themselves into a company for the purpose and giving 
«them the same facilities for recovering the loans as Government have reserved 
to themselves for the purpose under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. As it is, 
Po the official money-lenders donot shine in a favourable light. It is neither 
ae a fair nor a just competition in which they have engaged with the private 
> ~~ -money-lenders. It is a competition on unequal terms not wholly, in the 
aan interests of the agriculturists.. But the-worst feature of the scheme is that it 
ae does not satisfy the agriculturists either. If they had no.complaint to make, 


>. then the demerits of the scheme arising from the unjust competition with the 
>.  ~-’ |» money-lenders might find in that very fact some extenuation. But judging 


from the present petition it appears that the agriculturists, who have gone in for 
 tagal under the scheme, have been surprised to find service bonds sprung upon 
them after the tagai had been taken........... The author of the petition. 
ae clearly says that he has seen the majority of the persons who have taken tagai 
a under the scheme and that they are all opposed to the service bond. The 
“a suggestions that are appended to the petition are made by people who are 
— ~~ . directly concerned with the scheme, and we trust Government will consider 
_-.  . them if they want to make . the scheme, even as it is, popular with the 
oo ara 
= ae oY The Honorary Magistrates of Bombay have won from Government 
their annual meed of praise; and from what the 
Work of the Benches -Chief Presidency Magistrate has said in his Report 
“of. ‘Honorary Magistrates nd the Bombay Government have endorsed, it may 
in Boi bay City during the pow ax" ge assumed that the institution has 
pee. ste ee Toe . emerged from the experimental stage and become a 
Sr ee ae ened dre ermanent one. It may be that there are weak points 
aie” Lee ae ere and there which need attention ; but itis safe 
erience and good guidance will mend matters : and that even 
eC ass ce at the proposal of having Honorary Presidency 


1S—Al ua pete» wee | comedic admit it to have become a blessing 
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expressed. their sa 
; Benches of Honofary Magistrates during the year 
Bombay Samachar (62), 1907. We, however, doubt very much whether the 

8rd June; Jagad Vritt public will express, the same amount of satisfaction. 
lea), 31st May. During the year under report the Honorary Magis- 

trates have disposed of a. large number of cases. 
It will be noticed that, besides fines, the punishments 

of imprisonment and whipping were also inflicted. Among those on whom 

the punishment of whipping was inflicted, there were 81 juvenile offenders. 

It is to be regretted that this punishment has still survived in India although 

it has-been done away with in all civilised countries. The infliction of this 

punishment on juveniles is especially to be deprecated as it does not tend to 
‘produce a wholesome effect upon their character. Again, Government have 

endorsed the remarks made by the Chief Presidency Magistrate in his report 
that the Honorary Presidency Magistrates are often carried away bv feelings 

of mercy into imposing nominal fines of a few annas only, and have drawr 
the attention of the Magistrates to the non-deterrent character of such light 
punishment. We, however, question the correctness of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrates’ view, and believe that where the fine was nominal, the Honorary 
Magistrates were convinced either that the offence was trivial or that the 
case against the accused was very weak. We doubt the propriety of recom- 
mending to the Magistrates the exercise of severity in trivial cases, and advise 
the: Magistrates not to be tempted into ‘harshness in such cases at the 
instance of Government. [The paper then reférs to the existing practice of 
assigning a part of the fines recovered in cases of cruelty to animals to the 
Bombay branch of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
points out that the Society should utilise such moneys in opening a free 
dispensary for the treatment of sick and injured animals. The paper remarks 
that, since the Society has not yet thought of doing anything of the kind, 

Government should draw their attention to the matter, and that in making 
such assignments the condition that the money be utilised only for the 
benefit of animals should be imposed. The paper concludes by adding that 
if the Society is not prepared to open such a dispensary, the duty should 
be undertaken by Government themselves. The Jagad Vritt writes :—In 
submitting to Government his report on last year’s working of the Benches 
of: Honorary Presidency Magistrates in Bombay, the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate remarks that the sentences inflicted by them on hawkers obs- 
tructing public roads have been light. It thus appears that he wants them. to 
be more severely dealt with. As a matter of fact, we do not know if there are 
any well-defined rules for hauling up such persons before the Magistrates, for 
while there are hawkers who have been carrying on their trade at the roadsides 
for years together without being interfered with by the Police, poor women have 
been dragged before the Magistrates and fined for simply putting down their 
baskets there to take a little rest. We think that this state of things should be 
remedied by laying down definite rules en the subject.] 


26. The Police force of this Presidency has recently bees imcreased by 

18 thousand Constables and 2 thousand Inspectors. 

Recent i increase in the The old strength of the force being sufficient te 
Police force to be detri- § qotect ordinary crime, this increase seems to be 


bowed fag Bers panna intended for dealing. with sedition, with which the 


Pratod (144), 81st May. country is supposed to be simmering. Freedom of 
speech was allowed to the people in the early days of 


British rule when our rulers were desirous of knowing their wishes. But the 


times are now changed, the enormous .drain of wealth has impoverished the 
people and created a spirit of unrest amongst them, and they are now showing 
a readiness to criticise and condemn the actions of Government. As 


the latter think the continuance of such a state of things undesirable, 
‘they are taking steps to restrict the liberty of the press and of speech, and it. 
is with a view to meet the position thus created when Government apprehend 
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6 6 land. ‘The Police | it 
1 support of autocracy, but hie 01 's witness to the fact 

ap 8 at frm liscount, excesses éxasperate the people’ . 
eopard ais Goretiinent should specially bear 
1.4 rhe Awovern aa places itself at the mercy of its Police; 
sssarily fal 18 to. ¢ 88. Prt i is to be regretted that these consi- 
ald not have struck our Government. Instead of squandering the 
ay ‘on an increased Police force, they ought to have spent’ it on 
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~ >. Agricultural and other Enpiorement and conciliated the people by grant 
=A Bie’ r 97. Ve : 
. Pe “ “The reset’ of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
e a ik Tae has addressed a representation to the Government 
+ ees pecs sites of India on the subject: of the discontinuance of 
Bet ae sewiay commission COMmissionon the sale of postage stamps.......... 
* ‘on the sale of ‘postage Government might have been losers to some extent 
(he eas stamps. by having to pay a small commission to the vendors. 
oS _,  *Gujardti (25), 7th June, But the system grew out of the sy ecial requirements of 
Mee Eng. cols:; Bombay Samd- the country, and the Indian Merchants’ Chamber has 
Mee Van (0), ist Fane * seg simply re-echoed the general feeling in its contention 
Mee cesta Si me: that the authorities should revert to the old practice... 


Se a \... Under-the old system stamps Could be had very easily at any time even on 

err Sindave without having to d&nce attendance at Post Offices during particular 
es hours. Now poor and ignorant people must walk long distances merely 
©  ~_.. *to buy. a post-card or a half-anna stamp. Has not the Postal Department 
=~  —~—s made convenient arrangements in different parts of Bombay for the 
_ ~~~, posting of letters ? “Does not that prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that 

the present location and number of Post Offices do not meet the 
\ (aie requirements of the public and afford the necessary facilities? The majority 
ae of the Indian public do not keep postage stamps in stock, but procure them 
ek ‘when they are needed. Besides, exigencies are apt ta arise at any moment. 
Indian traders and merchants mostly write their correspondence at the close of 


_, ~. ‘the day and despatch it later on. Business men as well as the general public, 
-,  ~. therefore, found it very convenient to buy the postage stamps from the nearest. 
ae ‘stamp vendor. The discontinuance of payment of commission has necessarily 
eae abolished: the stamp vendor. The stamp vendors were also professional letter- 
et writers and their services were requisitioned by hundreds of poor and illiterate 


/ ~~.  ~~.persons for writing letters to their relations in the villages. In this way the 


oS ~~old system was very popular and really met the requirements of native trade 
+ ™ and the native population........... There is, therefore, no reason why Gov- 
* ~~ * +. ‘ernment should for the sake of saving the commission cause great inconveni- 
> ~~ ~++nee to'the public. A niggardly spirit and disregard of public convenience 


~~. “are-wholly out of place in the administration of this department; and we hope 
>... the Government of India will-act upon the suggestion of the Indian Merchants’ 

: | ee mages *%. [The Bombay Samdehdr writes :—We congratulate the Bombay 
_ Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau on behalf of the public of Bombay on > 
petitioned Government for a removal of the inconveniences caused 

Bi the pele by the discontinuance of the practice of allowing commission 
i - to, stamp-vendors.. The old arrangement was a boon to the people and its 
: ee discontinuance by the Postal authorities was nothing but a:short-sighted and 
. vetrogre de measure. Itis strange that the Postal authorities have not yet 
a. ‘fit. ‘to. reconsider the matter. The paper then dwells at some 
ngth on nthe inconveniences caused to the public by the present arrange- 

at, under t which stamps can be had ry at Post Offices, and on the 

, automatical and ‘oc op popatrnten in vogue, in other civi- | 
ne add ask tries for the unimpeded supply. of stamps to the public and urges 
SD: Ut aia jan Postal. eon areal 3 oi hg similar arrangements in this 
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ha ke 7 * the more we think of. the re-organis eme of the: Pat Mie ee 
wise Se aa Works Department, the more are we impressed 1 mM: Lae 
- CGieithenia, onthe Gov- its unjust, nay, dishonest character, 80 ) far as it concerns. ae 
ernment of India’s:resolu- the rights of Indians. Theldyears’limitformenof $= —— 
Lg hae Me ant 4 the Indian Colleges to rise to the rank of Executive. oe 
partment, Engineer ‘as against the 8 years’ limit fixed for men. ae 
S208 Jourihl aq), 4+, from English Colleges strikes at the root of Indian ~ i 
June. aspirations and shows up the promise of larger future Be 


employment contained in the last paragraph as a 
mere blind, a shameful int for with this rule it is simply impossible in the a 
nature of things for more appointments i in the higher grades being thrown 4 
open to the natives.......... Here is an enigma for solution! The Provincial. — 
Engineers have been crying themselves hoarse over their grievances and petition- 
ing the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, for betterment of their position, and. a 
the reply is that, as a special boon of course, they must henceforth take 15 years a 
or more to become Executive Engineers instead of the former period of- 11 a 
years only. ‘The English Engineers made no ‘fus’ about their griev- 
ances that did not exist and their period of service as Assistant Engineers is mt 
reduced from the same 11 years to 8 years only, not to speak of other special i 
advantages conferred on them. Well may the Indians say: ‘ We asked for nN 
bread and got a stone.’ And who will question after all this the strict eo 
impartiality of the British Government and its solicitude for a larger n 
recognition of Indian merit ?......... We now come to a significant passage : 
in the resolution, v2z., that in which option is allowed to the Provincial 
Engineers now in the department to accept either the new conditions of 
service or the old. Does this not betray a consciousness that the new con- 
ditions are worse for the: Indian Engineer than the old ?.......... No such 
option is offered to the Imperial men, for the simple reason that for them the ’ 
new conditions are in each and every particular more advantageous than the 
old....... The Provincial Service has been assigned 280 posts in all grades. Now 
under the present system there are about as many Executive as Assistant 
Engineers, each Engineer being supposed to have one Assistant. Conse- 
quently under the new system which is pretended to be an improvement: upon 
the old and professes to recognise the claims of Indians, the number of Exe- ih 
cutive Engineers should have been not less than 140. But the actual num- | 


ber allotted is only 75; and this, too, is to be reserved not at once but as) 
eventually. It is really killing us with kindness......... We have Bt 
not the present actual figures before us, but we shall not be surprised a 
if even now the Indian Executive Engineers (including those of course who a 3 
having entered service before the Public Service Commission continue on A 
the Imperial Branch of the Public Works Department) number more than 75. a 


And yet we are advancing and obtaining better rights! The hypocrites will 
re us that Indians, as much as Englishmen, can compete for the Imperial 
Service. But in the first place the proportion of Indian competitors for the 
Imperial Service is very much limited and in the next place the English 
Colleges from which alone the Imperial Service is recruited take care to . 
exclude Indians as much as possible. The pretence for the limited proportion - 
is that Indians have got their own Colleges in India. Yet we have seen how a 
the alumni of Tndian Colleges are placed in an altogether subordinate f 
position.” 


29. “Those who know Mr. E. N. Baker feel that there could not have 


been wiser or happier choice to fill the vacant satrapy | a 
Appointment of Mr. E. of Bengal. The hour requires a strong man who is ‘7 
N. Baker as Lieutenant- )so gentle and sympathetic; and we are grateful to ¥f 


Governor of Bengal. * 
Fdes-e-Jamehed © (90): Lord Minto for not having given the province a 


blusterer of the type of Sir Bamphylde Fuller. ¢...05. a 
eh & aeanws Bengal is more likely to be pacified and even . ete 
(4), 7th June; Sdnj Varta- purged of its bad characters by the presence at ao 
mdn (36), 4th June. the head of its administration of a strong, staid, — 

silent man of the type of Mr. Baker than by that 
die ye with the temptation of trying a spell of iron, 


of one who is op oe 
‘a-headed monster of sedition now rearing is ead. there, te 
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— .. indivic luality ind total fresdom from many of the prepossessions common to 
ina me he average official made him the most influential member of the Viceroy’s 
| ' Council, and we have no doubt that these qualities will help to make his 
ration of Bengal. noteworthy in the history of that province. The 
w Lieutenant-Governor is known to hold very strong views on the 
essity of ee ai Indians closely with the administration, and as 


: 
Pe 


> ~~: ruler of Bengal he will have many opportunities of giving effect to them.” 
~—).  £°»°°he Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—It is satisfactory that Government have not 
> ~—_—sCO Ben guilty of the blunder of extending Sir Andrew Fraser’s term of office. 
-' After his departure the people of Bengal will heave a sigh of relief. They 
will also congratulate themselves on the fact that Sir Andrew’s successor is 
& man of very warm sympathies. Mr. Baker is not of the ordinary run of 
Civilians who come from England to govern this country. He is a man 
of exceptional abilities and surpasses all other Civilians as an expert in 


finance, We hope-Mr. Baker will be able to restore tranquility to Bengal.| 


30. ‘We find that the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Aston, is 
ae shortly going on leave. If past experience goes for 
Question ofthe appoint- anything there are grounds for fearing that a rank 
ment of Acting Chief outsider will be selected., Since: the highest posts 
as magi: cp Mnapwinphe in every department of the administration are 
of Me 47 & Aston. admittedly reserved for Europeans, the public of 

Sdnj Vartamdn (36), 2nd Bombay have accepted as a gospel truth that the 
June, Eng. cols. Chief Presidency Magistrate will always be a member 
| of the ruling race. . But we cannot understand why 


. when that dignitary goes on leave, the temporary incumbent should not 


a be selected from the same service. We will go a step further and say 
ateg ee that the appointment of a rank outsider is absolutely wrong........... The 
ae business coming before the Court is of a most intricate nature. Does it 
Pus stand to reason to expect that an inexperienced outsider will be able to do 
es -.«  «.. full justice to the responsibilities of the post ? But even if such a paragon were 


© « . to be found, there are other reasons why outsiders should not be selected. 
Bee What must be the feelings of those who are already in the service when they 
see themselves thus superseded, and denied the claim to enjoy even tempora- 
rily the highest honours appertaining to the department? But apart frome 
questions of such personal satisfaction, it cannot be denied that one who 
js already in the service will, with his intimate experience, be better 
a able to discharge the functions of that responsible office than one who 
ey is quite new to the business. In fact, this policy of appointing strangers 
>  ~—~.._ 6% «the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s post even temporarily is a strange 
- amomaly which has existed but too long. We think the time has 
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-‘gome when a departure should be made and the same accepted. as a 
‘valid precedent in the future. During the time that Mr. Aston is on leave, 

/ ~——_—._ ‘he person who has the most indisputable claims to be appointed in his place 
" ‘jg the Second Presidency Magistrate, Mr. P. H. Dastur. We cannot under- 
>. ‘stand why he should not act for Mr. Aston during the latter’s absence. 
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and there is no reason why the same thi "shoul “not happen 


chien. erwise, there is every possibility.o ulterior motives and pol tial 
significance being attributed to thé conduc of Government, which under ‘no 
circumstances can be called desirable. We beg humbly to draw the attention 
of His Excellency Sir George Clarke. to this’ subject and feel confident that it 
will receive his consideration.” _ 


31. \ “ As far as qualifications are concerned, Mr. Dastur’s are’ of the 
‘Mihai ia) Cadek's highest order. His legal attainments are such as 
(19), 5th June, Eng aie cannot be easily surpassed. The vast experience he 
oe" has gained on the Bench all these years ought to be 
utilised in the higher post of the Chief Presidency Magistrate. Govern- 
ment have been ‘pleased to appoint from time to time to this post young 
European Barristers-at-Law, whose practice had been nil. Educated Indians 
fail to understand such injustice at the hands of Government to a deserv- 
ing officer of theirs, whose only fault is that he was born and bred in 
India........... The injustice has been perpetrated too long, and should 
receive the prompt attention of Government. The bug-bear of a Marine 
Court of Inquiry ought not to weigh in the least with Government, who 
need not be told that as such a Court is assisted by two experts, there is 
no danger of any miscarriage of justice. Mr. Dastur, who has acquired such 
a long experience in recording; weighing and estimating evidence at its proper 
worth, can deal with marine cases with greater ability and accuracy than the 
newly- fledged Barristers-at-Law, who are pitchforked into the post of the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate. It is high time that the distinction of caste, creed or 
colour was done away with in the case of at least judicial appointments, which 
should be made on merit and merit alone. If Mr. Dastur is so fortunate as to 
secure this time the acting appointment to which he has a fair and undoubted 
claim, Government will have in some measure reduced the barrier, which is 
now dividing the rulers from the ruled.” 


82. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:— 

“ Our benign Government have lately been pleased 

Comments on the revis- to direct payment of grain compensation allowance 

ed scale of grain compen- {to their servants on an altered scale. The altered 

sation allowance to subor- scale has been so fixed as to extend the concession 

amet (Government em- +) employés drawing more than Rs. 16 per men- 
oyés. "Bi, : , 

- Indu Prakdsh (43), 30th 8. No doubt this is a move in the right direction 

May, Eng. cols. and the sympathetic Governments of Lord Minto 

‘and Sir George Clarke deserve to be complimented 

on their noble-hearted decision.......... The object of this allowance is under- 


stood -to be to compensate in a measure low-paid servants of Government for 


the dearness of provisions. In the raising of the maximum limit from Rs. 16. 


to Rs. 30 there is the implied admission of the fact that an employé having 
a monthly income of Rs. 30 cannot unaided bear up against the dearness of 
‘provisions. Does it then need any elaborate argument to show the total 
inability of employés with smaller incomes to make both ends meet? 
There can be no doubt that the shoe pinches more poignantly the feet of the 
latter than those of the former. And yet strange to say, the former have 
been accorded a more liberal treatment. Will the authorities reconsider the 
scale and deal out to the servants in the lower grades, at least equal, if not 
more liberal, treatment in the matter of the grain compensation allowance ? ”’ 


83. A Bagalkot (Bijdpur) correspondent writes to the Swardjya :—Mr. 

_. Vishnu Krishna Kanitkar, the P. W. D. Supervisor 

Alleged trumpery prose. o; this place, had taken much trouble to secure the 
cution of a Supervisor by favour of his official superior, the Executive Engineer. 


Ba mmeanere Engineer, He used to provide tongas, &c., for the latter, his 
i eer diye (156), 30th wife and friends, when they attended a dramatic or 


May. other performance, and himself ‘waited at. 
entrance door to bid welcome to the party. But 


as the Supervisor failed to ar: one’ Liladhar, the Exeoutive Mogae : 
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| ee one se 4 item art bo buch paeu st oant sibly sympathise with those of our Bom- 

bay p01 ve. deliberately courted prosecution, We cannot 

: to’ trent the dethioriies for setting into mdtion the 
Gare. ss.:+-.:. His Bxeellency Sir George Clarke may, indeed, 

id to: have’ ‘initiated ‘a’. new epoch in the mutual relations between the 

ithe head of the administration. Never before was the Press so 

a ‘kindly. taken by the hand as by Sir George Clarke.......... 

Whe n x Rie pathetic pro-consul finds it necessary to invoke the help 

f th beilew to'chastise any journals, the latter’s case must be bad indeed.” 


“SB... ‘The season of yeereonuons . sedition has commenced. When 
acaulay and Metcalfe granted to the people of this. 

oy 26), paae meny- country the liberty of otrghaai they cout hardly have 
Be e mt that in order to take it away Government would every now 
and. then set up the bogey of sedition which exists only in their 
- imagination. There is such a vast difference between sedition as it is 
understood in India and as it is understood in England that the 
Ba cannot be recognised as being the same thing. In this country 
OE ea . written | against Government is construed into sedition. Criticise 
ar. ae ees acts ‘of- a tu-penny-h4-penny. Government official or the commercial 
om transactions of an Anglo-Indian merchant ;enter into competition in com- 
> —_—- Merce; take a vow to use swadeshi goods only; ; exhort the people to awake 
See sand demand their rights or to educate themselves into fitness for the enjoyment 
Of those rights; and you are sure tobe locked upon as being a sedition- 
ae ‘Monger. The difficulty af present is to find out a thing untainted by sedition. 
Se Again, those who believe in the existence of sedition, those who unearth it 
yond those who adjudge anything to be seditious are all whites, who have 
[——  ~—._._ mot the slightest knowledge of the various vernaculars in use in the couniry. 
See | would be foolish to deny the existence of sedition, where these whites find 
Saar it ; for however hard one, who has incurred the odium of Government, may 
Bo. = plead his innocence there is no chance of his having an impartial trial. 
Ad Sco see alii “e WV pyisti the bursting of the bomb at Muzaffarpur the terrible monster of sedition 
ria. eer reared itself with glaring eyes and, opening out its mighty arms, has 
| ‘the whole of India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and ‘from 
nth to J acobabad. It is ready to trample newspapers and well-known 
‘Bpeakers ‘under foot. The campaign against newspapers is in full 
al. The Bande Mdtaram, the Sandhya, the Navshakti and the 

tar have been proper down. The infection has now spread to Bombay, 
_is Resi peace there. The Hind Swardjya, the Vihért 

1 have been caught in the jaws of sedition, where they 

oo) ~~ are sure’ to be crushed; for the translations submitted to officials igno- 
io). ., rant of the pec al a iaritios of the Gujardti and the Marathi languages are 
[~~ accepted unchallenged. We are also not prepared to say that these officials 
© “@lesrly underst and “the definition of sedition. If for some reason or 


a eS 
ae « 


Se ae a »¢ il or ih rds a native paper gets into the clutches of sedition there is 
eee Cape | or E , for. eeore: of papers are refused bail as if they were 


8 Pe 
2 rs, dace [murderers. The beauty of the thing is that the Magistrate is 


yvern. ment Solicitor ; an to tell the truth, the 
» loaked upon. by ‘the people! as mere farces. 
ha rot f the authorities who, alarmed at the 

» scathing criticism passed upon their. arbitrary actions, hope to, repress the 
. ,\ @spiration sof bh } Pe copie by suppressing; the “Rewspapers. _ df one editor is 
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‘turn India into another Russia. We declare that it is not sedition to 
attempt to bring about one’s’ country’s regeneration; neither is it sedition to 
comment on the misdeeds of officials, and to fight boldly for the reformation of 
the administration. The right course for Government to follow is to show 
their willingness to carry out the, necessary reforms, not to embark upon prose- 
cutions likely to excite popular feeling. ’ We for ourselves believe that the 
present obstinacy of Government will ultimately result in dangerous conse- 
quences. 
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36. We accord our heart-felt sympathy to the young and energetic 
editor of the Arunodaya who is at present awaitin 
a (119), his trial on a charge of disseminating sedition. hve 
) We refrain from making any comments upon the 
merits of the case, as it is still swbh zudice. We, however, deem it to 
be our duty to the sympathetic Government of Sir George Clarke, to point out 
that they are slowly drifting into that policy of repression which has been 
pursued in Bengal with such disastrous results. At present the cloud is no 
thicker than a man’s hand, and the local Government may be unconscious of 
doing anything out of the ordinary. But such things grow imperceptibly, 
until there arises a situation from which receding becomes disgraceful and 
advancing suicidal. Wein Bombay have hitherto ~been quiet enough, and 
though some silly Extremist jargon finds place here and there in the papers, 
the situation does not demand any drastic measures. We hope Government 
will not commit the mistake of breeding the very mischief which they wish 
to eradicate and that we shall not have cause to change the opinion which we 
formed in the beginning of Sir George Clarke’s statesmanship and _ broad- 
minded humanity. 


37. Under she heading “ why so much tyranny over the Hind Swardjya”’ 
the paper writes:—Whether the incriminating 
Complaint of the Hind articles in the Hind Swardjya case are seditious or 
Swardjyaabout the alleged not will be decided by the Court. But Indians 
a : ae autho- firmly believe that, though the Courts of this world 
rites Sesrends Y ijya (70), ™ay not be impartial, justice is at length secured in 
30th May. the Court of God. We shall, therefore, leave the 
matter in His hands and not say anything about it. 
But we must refer to another matter fraught with mischief. Mr. Mangrol- 
walla was arrested after he had severed his connection with this paper. Still a 
search warrant was issued against his successor and the matter intended for 
the week’s issue was attached by the Police; and those who had very little’ to 
do with the paper were annoyed and harassed. Is it fair that because one 
writer has been charged with sedition every writer in the paper should be 
looked upon as a sedition-monger? or that an attempt should be 
made to ruin the paper by frightening the subscribers, advertisers, etc., 
into breaking off all connection with it? What harm has the poor 
Hind Swardjya done to the Police that it should thus be maltreated ? 
It is truth-loving and impartial, calling a spade a spade. It is neither 
antagonistic to the king nor treacherous. to the people. It belongs neither to 
the Moderates, nor the Extremists, nor the bomb-party, nor to sycophants and 
flatterers, nor to cowards and thiefs. It is the servant of the honest and the 
patriotic and ever ready to tell the truth both to kings and to subjects without 
any regard for consequences.* But now-a-days the speaker of truth-is not 
loved, and the Hind Swardjya has accordingly become an eye-sore to. all. 
But the paper has suffered more at the hands,.of traitorous natives than at 
those of foreigners. India’s ruin has for the most part been wrought by mioged 
- Indians themselves. There is no place bad enough even in_ hell .for. th 
wicked people who are prepared to cut the throats of. bolt: ‘brethren. for. t 
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*38 Over the signature Matru Bhakt the editor of the Hind Swardjya 

nS ee NSP writes :—There is a ramour in the air that Govern- 
ment are going to stop the Nationalist papers from 

- being published altogether. I do not think that 

svernment is Government will add this one more folly to all their 

Order stopping the publi- past ones. But granting that they do so, does it 
cation ‘ofall Nationalist follow that these papers will cease to exist? These 


rs. papers have not yet publicly declared what course 
7 aed Swardjya (10), they will follow in the event of such an order being 
qnne. passed. Asfor the Hind Swardjya, I make the 
following declaration :—If Government stop the publication of the Hind 
Swardjya, it will continue to be published every week in book form. If even 
its publication in book form be stopped, it will be issued in the shape of 
hand-bills. ‘If this, too, be put a stop to, it will be published in manuscript 
form. To sum up, our readers may rest assured that the Hind Swardjya 
shall never cease to be published whatever repressive measures might be 
adopted by Government for its suppression. 


39. “ The’ outrageous behaviour of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy in 
iad connection with -the Jain temples cannot be 
Comments on the adequately described in the measured terms of sober 

or Hill ques- journalism. It is a curious fact that wherever and 
"Patriot (12), 30th whenever there has occurred a conflict between the 
May. sons of the soil and the members of the bureaucracy, 
| even the most cherished rights of the people have 

been trampled under foot with the utmost indifference and callousness. ......... 

Indeed an impartial and unbiased review of British rule in India leads one to 

the sad but unavoidable conclusion that even after a rule of nearly two 

centuries thay have not been able, through their own fault, to conquer the. 

real nation and have been day after day diminishing- stheir chances 

of winning their affections.......... Of course our benign’ rulers will not 

admit that they are in the wrong. On the contrary, they foam and 

voar and snap at the poor Indian when he tries to ventilate his 

_ grievances, just as wild. beasts do when they have got their prey 

under them and growl and roar when the poor creature resists torture and 

—_— ‘It becomes the bounden duty of the press to voice the thoughts of 

people and to point. out their faults to the rulers and bear the brunt of the 

me jot the unthinking officials. It is to be regretted that at this juncture 
Government should take such steps as they have been taking in connection 

>with | ‘the Jain temples on the Parasnath hill. The Jains are one of 

-  —Ss- * the “most influential communities in this country. Probably they are 
a ww ‘susceptible to outrages on religious sentiments. Being mostly 
ae ‘t rac s they have all along been the supporters actively or passively of 
rern nent and their policy. But of course al] these things have no 

ab — - 1 soni liberal Britisher. Why Government should single 

1ost la: ace-loving community in India for this rough 


ble, ‘ on the supposition that the Jains, 
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4, ste h that partition wil ike. 
rhs depen beiauee 8 the scheme is before 

for nearly two m ‘it has not been pe tie 
criticised at the contrary, the pg nr public 
welcome ma be scheme in the interests of 
efficiency. We all know that the Collectors of 
Karichi and Hyderabad are over-worked. And any relief given to them 
under this new scheme will be a welcome thing both from the official and the 
public points of view. We of sleepy Sind fail to see the reason why such @ 
great uproar was made against the partition of Bengal. In the partition of 
Sind, we do not think any injustice is done to the Indian public.” [The 
paper then goes on to publish the official account of the scheme for the re- 
constitution of certain districts. in Sind and the creation of a new district 
with Nawabshah in the Nasrat.Taluka as head-quarters, and concludes as 
follows:—] ‘“Forour part we heartily welcome the proposed scheme of partition 
entirely convinced as we are that our Collectors are over-worked and conse- 
quently find no time to come into close touch with the people.” 


41. Commenting on the petition alleged to be addressed by the em- 
| ployés of the Karachi Post Office to the Director- 
Alleged grievances General of Post Offices praying for increase of pay 
of pom. 26 oe Yass to all Postal employés in Sind, etc., the Sind Journal 
ate ee et an 4th Writes:—"“ The Postal employés have very arduous, 
Ta delicate and responsible work to perform ; they enjoy 
hardly any holidays, have inconvenient hours of 
attendance and in the larger towns have to pay heavy house-rent.......... On 
account of the reduction in postal charges and the abolition of commission 
on the sale of stamps, the work has grown very much, while the Post Offices 
are notoriously under-manned. ‘T'he men are required to work about 9 hours 
a day and at important places they have night duty also. And with all 
that they get no holidays. The petitioners have certainly a strong case, and 
we hope Government will not treat their demands with that want of generosity 
which they. generally exhibit towards their ‘Native’ employés. In ‘these 
days of costly living men cannot possibly live with any decency on the mis- 
erable pittances offered to subordinate employés. Government should also 
remember that strikes are the inevitable resort of men driven to desperation.” 


42. ‘The Police constables of the Sind force have at last received incre- 
ments to their salaries, but only the unarmed Police 

Alleged injustice to the have been so favoured. The armed constables have 
armed Police of Sind - been entirely overlooked except at Karachi where they 
the matter of increased hore the local allowance with the unarmed men. It 
pay and local allgwance. } 
Prabhat (50), @h May, 38 difficult to understand why the armed men are 
Eng. cols. treated with less consideration than the unarmed. 
Their work is not less important or less arduous, 

surely, than that of the ordinary policeman on patrol. As regards the local 
allowance, we fail to see why the Hyderabad men are not as well entitled to 
it as those at Karachi, The prices of the food-stuffs and other articles are as 
heavy here as at the latter place. In many cases they are evenheavier. The 
Hyderabad armed Police should not only get an increase of salary but a spe- 


cial local allowance as well.” 


43. “May.we urge on the Postal authorities the necessity of converting 

the Nawabad sub-Post Office at Hyderabad into a 

Alleged necessity of a combined Post and Telegraph Office? The mer- 
combined Post and Tele- chants and the people living in the northern part of 
oo ph Office in the Nawa- Eyderabad are very much inconvenienced for want 


ah of Hyderab of a Telegraph branch near by. The City Branch as 


50 26th May, Well as the Head Telegraph Office is too far off for 
nes tote 4 this locality.. The area commanded by the proposed 


sd 


En cols. 
4 Telegraph branch will be Bishmeat large, and we. 
im peng the earnings will. seid justify the esta Visnineny aD office in 
awabad.’” 
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is ah i t one, and 'we 
sreitede as Bes deserve to be. 


», Eng. cols on fish sa y [ Reveninns ‘is infinitesimal as com- 
ae Xe J ePeP NG |. 3. t wit h Acyl gs ‘natives..“And yet: who that : 
ft the Waning the Tadian Railways does ‘not feel that a grievous 


do: ty to ‘the ‘sons of the country in the matter? The 
ninis ne yout ae refused to the Indians on ‘the ground of their 
fo discharge onerdus’and responsible administrative duties. What 


oe 


tas tw ays? Heré we find posts which could be well filled by 
we 0] peans and Eurasians out of nothing but purely racial 
ee , Bigt of from Rs. 150 to Rs. 400 which could be very well 
are given away to Europeans, nay are in many places reserv- 
De at for em, whale competent Natives, even after long, faithful. and efficient | , 
eae ‘service, are debarred from rising and obtaining the reward of their good and 
Pes faithful service. Wé are anxious to see this matter receive generous and 
Rae sympathetic attention from Lord Morley. We may reconcile ourselves to the 
oe British Government moving slowly in the matter of investing Indians with 


as ‘high and responsible administrative posts. But we fail to see what good State 
~~ ae reason there may be, except of maintaining a favourite and pampered white 
"7 ~_— elass in the country, for debarring the Indians from their just rights. If the 
Aes her posts in -the public service are to be reserved for Europeans, why 
= ~~... ~ ghould not posts carrying salaries of Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 be reserved for 
Bee ‘educated Indians? And what is trve in regard to the Railways is true in 

oe ~ the matter- of ‘the Telegraph and Customs Departments. Ifthe Govern- 
ment were to see justice done here to educated Indians, we are confident a 
reat deal of the resentment the latter feel ‘against them would automatically 
preRDeAT: v4 
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oo | 45. The Bombay Government is to be congratulated upon having pre- 
a vailed-on the Government of India to extend the 
ee, Bhguast to Government SOUS Drecidency, but at the samo time. we must 
a ae “to see that Railways give : Jo. e ume we mus 


es precedence to the trans- ©Xxpress our regret that a decision which ought to have 
ee Be ae “i of fodder required in been arrived at in a very short time by means of the 
Se a ae famine-stricken areas. telegraph should have taken fivemonths. The Punjab 


> => «Prabodh Chundrika panpershave been complaining that thg North-Western 

me Meh Ist June. Railway has practically set the wMhes of Govern- 

3. ment in the matter at naught by giving preference 
mm «.° « {to the extort of goods over that of fodder designed to save the lives - 


ee of dying cattle: The authorities on this side of India should see that 
te es »mo such thing takes place in this Presidency, and any Railway Company 
oS kana: guilty of renee of duty in the matter should be sharply called 
| Oa De me account. 4 ee ik : 

mS bee 46. s “Thi is hard to write with restraint about the latest vagaries of the 
Pe one ie yes North-Western Railway administration, which con- 
re - eer’ gists in providing separate first and second class accom- 
modation for European and: Indian passengers and 
comparatively superior and more comfortable accom- 
» modation for the former. Such distinctions of race 
and colour, while they are extremely prejudicial to the 


iné Raterecme ei gees eB BRh interests of British administration in India at any 
UE a BA sage me Myo ) par ed tie tas harmful to the cause of the rulers 
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Transvaal and other parts of British Empire. But' that such iniquitous differ: 
ences should be introduced in his own motherland and so observed as to keep 
him ever conscious of his unbearable position as a member of the conquered 
race is enough to open his eyes and make his blood 'boil........... Now, when 
these blind bureaucratic tin-gods have so openly discarded all common- 
sense and have returned to the colour policy with renewed vigour, it is 
the duty of all Indians—Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis—to show the 
misguided and mischievous Anglo- Indians in every possible way that Indians 
will not take this fresh insult lying down. For'unless we resist all such open 
and disgraceful attempts of the whites to taboo Indians as an inferior race, 
John Bull will soon make it too hot for: us to breathe freely in our own 
country. In this connection Mr. Mathradas Ramchand, the well-known 
local pleader, who was forcibly removed from the European compartment 
on the 25th ultimo, is to be congratulated on having set an example to his 

countrymen by having caused a lawyer’s notice to be sent to the Manager 
of the North-Western Railway threatening a suit of Rs. 1,000 damages and 
demanding apology. We hope other Indian gentlemen will show their resent- 


ment in like manner and bring the Railway management down on their 
knees.” 


47. “Over and above imposing a galling distinction upon the children 

of the soil the North-Western Railway are commit- 

Aa _ ting an unpardonable blunder in providing one kind 

— a th Sah ong * of accommodation for the Indian and another for the 
wt Yon Kuropean traveller for the same fare. Mr. Mathra- 

das, the well-known pleader of Hyderabad, has caused 
a notice to be sent to the Manager, North-Western 
Railway, threatening a suit for Rs. 1,000 damages and demanding apology 


Eng. cols. 


for having been forbidden. by the Railway to travel in the compartment 


reserved for Europeans........ .. Qur opinion is that Indians are thoroughly 
- justified in resenting the indignity. Forit is for the first time we see an 
invidious distinction of this kind introduced by a Railway administration....... 
The present lamentable unrest as well as the unpopularity of the Britisher 
despite his highly civilised administration is mainly due to his humiliating 
treatment of the Indians. Instances of this treatment in Railway trains have 
been. brought to notice by publicists and commented upon as tending ‘o widen 
the gulf between the two communities and alienate the Indian subjects 
from their British rulers. Whoever, theréfore, contributes to the extension of 
the breach and the accentuation of the alienation by creating more 
degrading distinctions than already exist cannot be deemed a well-wisher 
of British rule in India. And only. those are true friends of that rule 
who criticize and expose. such distinctions and inequalities.” [In a 
subsequent issue the paper publishes. a letter on this subject from an 
anonymous correspondent in which the. writer observes :—‘ The condition of 
the Indian ladies travelling in 1st.or 2nd’ class: is miserable, as no separate 
accommodation has been provided for them, while. European ladies. travelling 
in the 1st and 2nd clags carriages will not. allow: them. to. travel. with them. 
The Indian ladies have, therefore, either to sit.in.the intermediate. or 3rd. class 
or. to travel in the Indian Gentlemen’s.compartments.. No servants’ compart: 


ment is attached to the carriages reserved for Indian:gentlemen.and.no ‘ khas- 


khas tatties’ are provided—not.to speak of the:electric. Rairag and a whic] 
are provided for Europeans, only” Tho, Sindhi remarks "No. Railwa 
~ OOM 266-—10 Hs lee phy aR. 


nti ats the alienation between the a, i bthrawhiting” Race. and colour 
distinctions of this kind are galling enough to every Indian in Natal,, the 
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m ote ate 

i. be ) artment 
to thie tor for oe exalmi- 
a. a, pation; the doc “ tis supposed, acting on a hint, 

ali’ ite pron we aced. e mat 8 eye-sig ght to be defective, u 
wnfit... Which the poo unfortunate man was discharged. He, 
Pot eer any difficulty with his eyes, promptly 
_ visited a specialist who pronounced his eye-sight 
ood., An appeal was sent to the head of his depart- 
. cae ea appeals were made, among them being one | 
to the Home Board, but no reply has yet been received. From information 
received, we .* this kind of thing is becoming common. When some upper 
Subordinates or District Officers can find no fault with a man’s work and he 
plies for an increase to which he is entitled, he is told he cannot have it; 
and if he presses and wishes to see the higher authorities, we are told he is sent 
to. the doctor—against whose decision there seems to be no appeal—yet we 
have an ample proof that doctors—like other men—are liable to make a 
mistake. We do hope the new Chairman of the Railway Board will in the 
neat future take this matter up before it gets so bad as to become a scandal. 
We think that before an old servant's services are dispensed with on the score 
of defective eye-sight he ought in addition to the local doctor to have also the 
benefit of the opinion of an eye-specialist of good standing and reputation. 
Three doctors once pronounced the writer irrevocably blind, and orders were 
actually issued for him to be sent to England as incurable and unfit for 
‘further service. This was 33 years ago ; and he can still see to hit the bull’s-eye 
at 1,000 yards and only uses glasses for reading small print or writing, so you 
see @ man’s life may be spoiled by the report of a medical man who has not 

made the * Queen of Senses ’ his special shady,” 


. 


M wndowpalities. 


49. “ The monsoon is coming on, and Bombayites have once again been 
asking “ What about the many ricketty structures that 

~ Alleged necessity of stand asa menace to the lives and limbs of thousands 
measures to check the in the city?’....... It is a cruelty and a scandal that 
collapse of jerry buildings while everybody knows of the existence of such jerry 
in Bombay City. _ buildings in Bombay, not a finger should be raised 
JIdm-e-Jamshed (29), +o have a thorough and searching examination made 
ooh and 6th June, Eng. of them....... If the Corporation thinks itself helpless 
wae in the matter, we hope the Government of Sir George 
Clarke will take the matter into their consideration. 
His Excellency’s Government need only to be reminded of the many cruel 
fatalities that have occurred in Bombay in the past and how jerry buildings have 
multiplied 1 in the city.......... So sagacious and vigilant a custodian of public 
interests as Sir George Clarke will not, we hope, fail to give the matter his 
 attention........... It would be hardly exaggerating matters to say that the 
menace and danger are both great and serious ; and that even some of the most 
imposing-looking buildings need close examination to test their stability.” 
[In a subsequent issue the paper adds :—‘‘ Hardly three days have elapsed 
‘since we uttered our warning about the jerry buildings in Bombay, and there 
becieedh down ‘with a crash a four-storied house at Khetwadi, which was 
under , burying under its debris five men.......... We are told that 
* mt cl 10 f the mortar and brickwork of the building had lost its adhesiveness, 
bec nt ame loosened from its original position and came down. The work which 
yet remained showed evident marks of age.’ What has the Municipality 

- to say tothis? Is it permissible to allow such worn-out structures to remain 
- standing? ‘The “menus — all-round careful consideration.”) 
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4th June ; Jdm-e-Jamshed | 
(29), 6th June. 

Through his liberality the Bulsér Municipality has 
been placed in a position to make better provision for improving the public 
health and other matters. While we are on’this subject of the straits in 
which the Municipalities are placed in consequence of plague expen- 
diture, we must point out that it is now high time for Government to 
change their present policy in the matter. The burden of meeting such Ne 
calamities ought not to fall on the local resources, but should be borne by the : 4 
Imperial exchequer. This principle has already been adopted by Goverment ae 
in famine administration, among others. But apart from this broad and 

general issue, we would at least insist upon Government’s improving 

the present indebted condition of the small mofussil Municipalities. 

Last year Government had made special grants to certain Municipalities for 

water-works; and if this policy is continued and made more general, the 

condition of these Municipalities will greatly improve within a short time. 

Government should also either remit or pay off the debts incurred by these 

- minor Municipalities for plague purposes and. take upon themselves all plague 

expenditure in the future. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar remarks. | 


Natiwe States. 


01. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Kdthidwdr Times :—“ The 

| new Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar has. intro- 

Alleged necessity of duced a series of much-needed reforms in the adminis- 
appointing an Educational tration of the Agency. Rumour hathit that: the 
Shirestedar to the Agent Jydicial Shirestedar to the Agent, the Railway Shires- 


— aa eeanihaeimemeneas tedar, the Head Clerk of the Agency, &c., will now do 

war. 

Kdthidwdr Times (8), the work of their respective departments under the 

1st June. direct orders of the Agent to the Governcr....... One 

) much-neglected but really important department has | 

escaped the notice of all Agents to the Governor in Kathidwar, and that is 

the Educational Department. From 1893 the Agent to the Governor in 

Kathiawar is ex-officio the Director of Public Instruction in Kathidwaér. But 

it isa pity that as yet there has been no Educational Shirestedar to the 

Agent........... In all Educational matters his sole guide has been the Agency 

Educational Officer. But it will bea great boon to the Department if a 

separate Educational Shirestedar is appointed in the Agent’s office as thereby 


education will not be in the background in the Agency.” : 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*52. “A gathering of Marathi literary men was held at Poona Vijaya- 

| nand Theatre on Saturday and Sunday last under the 

Conference of Marathi presidentship of Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, M. A,, 
writers at Poona, LL. B. There was a pretty large audience on both 
Mahrdtta (9), 7th June. the days and the proceedings were as enthusiastic 
as those of last year. In his introductory speech 
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7 “Sholdpur for a history of the nineteenth century in 
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thi, and E the other worth thrée thousand: rupees by Rao Bahadur K. B. 
ier & Marathi work on Astronomy and Astrology. The next gather- 


FE s ne of Marathi authors will beheld in Bombey.” 


58. Continuing his account of his jail experiences (vide ‘secindibh 55 of 
Weekly Report No. 21) Mr. Chhaganlal Thaenawalla, 
- Account of the jailexpe- thus describs his entry into the Dongri jail:—On a 
agi of a ee chair in the room was seated a black man, whose 
of hog shy rah di wor face was calculated to terrify a weak-hearted man. 
Hind Swardjia (10), His speech was stern and arrogant. While I was 
30th May. looking about, the clerk called out my name and the 
following colloquy took place between us. ‘ What did 
you do?’ ‘Service to my country.’ ‘I say, for what have you been brought 
here ?’ ‘ For performing my duty to my country.’ ‘What queer replies you give.’ 
‘They are quite appropriate.’ Aftersome further questions, I was asked to stand 
aside ; all this while the black man was glowering at me, but I did not mind it 
at all. After being searched, we were made to sit in pairs facing him. One 
of us through mistake failing to conform to this arrangement, the black man 
got up from his seat, and began to belabour him with his cane and abused him 
right and ‘left. The scene reminded me of the fiends. The poor man being 
thus beaten as if he were a beast, wept; but instead of feeling any pity, the 
black man beat him all the moro and bade him be quiet; then exulting in his 
wicked deed he resumed his seat and imperiously signed to the Policeman 
to remove us to the quarantine. I now knew that this man was the Jailor. 
We were then made to take off all our clothes. I protested; butthe Policeman 
told me to do as I was bid, and I obeyed, thinking that when the person who. 
was making me take off my clothes, had no shame, I ought to have none. 
We were then made to bathe in dirty stinking water. Was this the ceremony 
for purifying our bodies? That must be best known to these experts in law 
and religion. Helpless as we were, we had todo as they ordered us. We were 
then immured in cells on the groundsfloor. 


04. The swadeshi spirit is day by day gaining .a firmer hold on the 
: . minds of the people of Nadiad. This spirit has been 
Progress of the swadeshi given impetus to by the lectures delivered by several 
movement at Nadiad (Kaira). , , 
Gujardt (67), Ist June. eminent local orators in the course of the last montli. 
Articles of foreign manufacture, with which people 
were once so much in-love, are now being eschewed by them and their place is 
being taken by goods manufactured in the country. This awakening has 
also had its effect on the Mahajan of Nadiad who, having met in their temple 
on the 27th May, passed a resolution forbidding the use of foreign articles not 
simply out ‘of.religious scruples but with a view to foster the growth of the 
wadeshi movement. This clearly shows that.they are imbued with the true 
spirit’ of ‘patriotism. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
lator to Government, 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
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For the Week ending 13th June 1908. ae 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send q 


secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 

: to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


. wi 
CONTENTS. : 
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Agrarian matters: Alleged high- “handedness in the levy of land revenue in 
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Bombay Legislative Council: ee for improving the procedure of 
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: British Rule in India: oat 
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near the Curri- Road Railway Station, | 
‘Bombay to print the ‘Hind 
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bay East Indi . ibay. ... «..| Weekly .... ...| J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44. ... ... 800 ee 


Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ... ...|Daily _—...._—....| Joseph Lewis; Englishman’; 62... ...| 880 
can Herald. 
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200 
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200 
450 
650 
350 
. 14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ‘ins ...| Daily ie ...| KAwasji Temulji.; Parsi ; 52 ia OT 400 ‘ 4 
1,200 
500 
800 
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and Military Gazette. | 
15 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... __...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 
16 | Sind Gazette sa por Karachi... ...| Bt-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 ~ eed 


; ' 17 | Sind Journal sae ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly... ..-| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B. A., ; ; Hindu ani 
(Amil) ; 42. ee 


18|Sind Times ...__—...| Karachi... . ...| Bi-weekly... ...| Khdnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...| 200 | a 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ; 
19 | Akhbr-eSouddgar ...| Bombay ...__...| Daily —...._—_—«.., Nanbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 8,000 | ; 
20 | Apakshapét ~ ...  .../Surat ..  ...) Weekly... _...| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 85 ...| 500 e. 


ieee ce i uD ge ste Metlil Faphedpni Dalal; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 i al 
Bania) ; 34. : a 
' Ba sf | 


22 | Broach Mitr’... ...| Broach .... ee: s+. ves| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 875 a 

| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. (Sa 
23 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad on) as any ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 : 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


24 | Deshi Mitra& we ...| Surat wi it De. oe ...| Maganlal Kikébhai ; Hindu (Ghréwak: Ba- ee a 
| nia) ; 37. : a 


25|Gujarsti ..  .....|Bombay ...  ...| Do. ...._«..| Ichh4rém Surajram Dosdi; Hindu (Surti| 6,500 
| : Bania) ; 55. | | ) 
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26 | Gujarét Mitre... ...) Surat. =| Do, «| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... 9...) 700 


27 | Gujarati Punch’ .... _...| Ahmedabad onl +O, wt eda aor ee Shah ; Hindu (Mesri 2,000 ; ae 
; p 7 feat Mensar ts 


28 Hindi Punch ve a Bombay... ae ae ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydér ; P&rsi ; 49 wee 800 f ite 
29 | Jém-eJamshed ... | a) Dov «| Dally saerels he Members 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind ..: © ...| ‘Do.* vse eee] Weekly... 
81 | Kéthidwir News... ...| Rajkot...) Do. 
Kathidwér Times ... Bi-weekly ... 
Ci IS Dees AE an] Weekly 1, 
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Savantvadi oad 
Bombay ... ies 


Karachi (Sind) 


Sukkur (Sind)... 
-Kardchi (Sind). ... 
‘ 

: ’ 

‘ 


Hydérabad (Sind)... 


bi, 
st 


Ménckidl Ambérkm’ Doctor; Hindu (Bania); 


Pa te 
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Umodrhen Naginds Hindu (Bania) ; 29. . | 


Bhaskar Nandji Kotak ; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 35. 


Rey. William Hazel 


(1) Hari Nérfyan Gokhale ; ‘Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brahman) ; 47. 

(2) Naétesh Appaéji- Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Do, do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, ey, being Damodar Sdavidr4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinéyak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 

Vinayak Naérdyan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Paéridurang Balkrishna Dadkar ; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

Dharkaénath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) 

38. 


Leandro Mascarenhas 
50. 


Goanese Christian ; 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; 
*bdul Vahdbkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadans. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82... 
Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


Asanmal ‘Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Naraydnrao Shriniv4s Gadagkar and Gir- 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kazi Imail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhamms- 
dan (Memon) ; 44 ; 


ne 


Pisin spatial 


’ 


Dahydbhéi Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu} 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 85. | 


Jivanlal Chhagaatal . Hindu (Audich Tolakial 
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415 


1,200 


1,000 
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89 


91 
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Gurjar Kesari... »».| Bombay ... ped 
Hind Swarajya ... «| Do. ves ost 
Islam Gazette ... ..-| Amreli (Baroda- 
State.) 
Jain Vijaya oe -+-| Bombay... ses 
Kaira Times see .»-| Nadiad (Kaira)... 
Kaira Vartaman | Kaira pid sar 
Kathiawar Samachaér-__...| Ahmedabad mere 
Khabardar pee .--| Bombay ... ie 
Khedut... ose --.| Baroda _ 
Lok Mitra... ce «| Bombay... _ 
Mahi Kantha Gazette ....S4dra ~ ... ade 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ---| Bombay ... ‘ea 
Navsari Patrika ... o+e| Navséri ss... ‘ia 
Navsari Prakash es cu ia 
Political Bhomiyo... ...| Ahmedabad see 
Praja Mitra acs .-| Karfchi... iia 
Praja Pokar aah .--, Surat sii oe 
Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad iia 
_| Advertiser. 
Satya Vakta - in Sa si 
Surat Akhbar __... ...| Surat ies ie 
Swadesh Mitr’ ... | Karachi... ots 
HINDI. 
Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama-| Bombay ... yee 
char. 
Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ... wes 
char. : 
KANARESE. : 

Digvijay’ w« — oee| Gadag (Dhérwar) 
Karndtak Patri and Dhérwar sis 
Chandrodaya. : . 
Karndtak Vaibhav ave sys ea 
Karnétak Vritt ...  ... et a 

‘Lok Bandhu 


Do. se 
Do. we 
Do. mer 
Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Daily saa 
Weekly... 
Do. sea 
Bi-Weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
é 
a: "ea 
Do. sj. «8 
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‘Ochhavt Harg 
vial, ovandas ; Hindw (Visa 
Bania) ; 28. os 
.-.| Lbréhim Daud; 89; Abdulla Ismail; 30) - 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
..-| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu: (Dds Shrimali 
Bania) ; 26. 
...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu. (Shrévak Bania) ; 
28. 
...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 
...| Rewadshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu| 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
..-| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
.--| Dulabhr4m Rémji Jani ; Hindu (Brd4hman); 
46. 
..-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
..-| Motilal Chhotél4l Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
iets Brahman) ; 45. 
Sei Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
...| Harivallabhdés Pranyallabhdés Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
..-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 
...| Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 
...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 
..-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 _... és 
...| Hirdl4l Vardhamdn Sha&h (Visa Shriméli 
Bania) ; 28. 
...| Keshavlal Harivithaldds ; Hindu (Das 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. - | 
...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; 52 otis 
...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 
...| Janakprasad oe Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman); 31. . 
...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma 
(North Indian Brahman) ; 55, ‘ 
...| Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu} 
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Wai (Satdra) —_... 


'Erandol — (East 


Khandesh. 


Wii (Satara) _ 
Dharwar ... ae 
Bombay ... ee 


Poona ae ike 


Kolhapur ... ‘s 


Kochara (Ratnagiri). 
Ahmednagar ey 


Poona a> nee eee 
. ey a 6 
eve e+e ere 


Fortnightly 


eee 
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ee 
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Published thrice a 


-| Dhondo Késhindth Phadke Hind Chit- 
yaaa ag ms 


Vaéman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
on lat > 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahdalkat ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Bréhman) 36, 


Hari Dharmdrdj Gandhi; Hindu (VAni) ; 
81. 


Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 82. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 
Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikdji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 44, 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 42. 


Mahéfev - Péndurang Joshi; Hindu 
(Déshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Késhinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Sh4ne ; Hindu (Karhd4da Brdhman) 
33. 


Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41, | 


Waman Govind Sdpkar ; ‘Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Krishnaji Kashindth Phadke; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 38. 
Kashinath Bahiray Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, 8.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 


(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brdhman) ; 51. 
Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 41. . 


(Chitpdéwn Brahman) ; 
th Bal ikishna "Pathek ; ‘Hindu 


. 
’ 


(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu! 
Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 


Bal Gangddhar Tilak, B. A LL.B. Hindu 


aman) ; 81. 
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Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu ea 


Nagar Samachar .... 


Nasik Vritt ro 
Nydya Sindhu... 
Paisa Fund bet 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Parikshak ... oe 
Prabhat ... «.. 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Prakash ... son 
Prakashak vr 


Pratod ... jue 
Raghav Bhushan 


Samalochak rhe, 


Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 

Shri Shéhu _ 
Shubh Suchak ~-., 
Sudhakar ... ve 
Sudharak ... iar 


Sumant ... ies 


Swarajy@ ... se 


| Vidya Vilas — 


oe 


ee 


Vishvavritt Ses 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar - 


Vrittasar... vee 


Vyapari -... oat 


Nasik bee se 
Ahmednagar age 


Bombay a 
Pandharpur (Shol4- 
pur). 
Belgaum ... ... 
Dhulia (West-Khan- 
desh). 
Jalgaon (East Khan- 
desh). 
Satara a oat 


-| Bijapur... od 
-| Islampur (Satara)... 


Yeola (Nasik) vee 
Hubly (Dharwar) ... 
Ratnagiri ... 
Sholapur ... ob 
Do. pe sie 
Bombay ... oad 
Satara ... Tr 
Do. iia 
Pen (Kolaba) 
Poona oe or 


Kardd (Satéra) ... 


Sholapur ... tat 
Kolhapur ... ai 


Karwar (Kdénara) ... 
Bombay ... re 
Kolhapur ... bes 


Bombay ... fe 


Wéi(Satéra) ... 


Poorta 


“pur 


Weekly... ae 


Do. ons ove 
Monthly - ... ais 
Weekly... ee 
Monthly ... 
Weekly ... ia 


Do. : 
Do. : 
Do. ; : 


Do. ee er 


Bi-weekly ... oe 


Published thrice a 
month. 
Weekly _... amt 


Monthly ... ied 


Weekly... aie 


Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 


.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 


| Vaman Hari Dhavyle; 


(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35." 
vmany 2 th Gangdérdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
27. 

Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Antaji Damodhar Kale ; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu ateormrecan 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


.| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
. Govind’ Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 


LL.B: ; Hindu (Karhdda.Brdhman) ; 35. 


.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman) ; 44. 


Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit-) 


pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
Hindu 

(Karhdda Brahman) ; 25. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 56. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Damodar Savlara4m Yande ; 
tha) ; 43. 

Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 


.| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 


-| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman ; 41. 


.| Mahaédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 


Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vishnu Govind Bijadpurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45 


2 See Balkrishna Nddkarni ... a 
2) th ; Hindy (Gaud 
Sdraswat scowel Belicaney 


Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu reas 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Nana Daédaji Gund ; indo et 
man) ; 42. 


_ 


Hindu (Maréa- 


Vithel Keshav Timaye; Hindu (C) 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


ed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
tuhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 


Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid.; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Goran’ Tr AND Hispi. 
i Bhagubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) 
38. 


Bagalkot (Bijépur) . Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
- : Brahman) ; 35. 
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B ~The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the’ Report i in italics, and the mrumber of the Newspaper i in the 
| ted in brackets after the name. 


Cc. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
fe ae > Bombay ry. One ee feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or @/ is the last letter of a word, 


followed, except that when the short a a@ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


op. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
or are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


No, 74 orcasionally contains English articles. 


or ed She ae : 


No. Name of Publication. 

ANGLO-SINDI, 

52a | Sind Shewak ie 
KANARESE. 

92a | Kannad Kesari... 
MARATHI. 

118a | Jagad Vritt we 

141A | Pragati... ee 

Urpwv. 
173a | Liberal _..... ei 


4 is ; af, 
2! Dae eae 
A » OA aD s ; 
P A ee ae ‘ 
ws e's Rity PRE May 
Q ™ Ss mt es . 


Newspapers and Periodicals. 


%. 


Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| 
Naushahro Feroze! Monthlys ... ad evita 
(Hyderabad). | | 
Hubli (Dharwar) .... Weekly _... ...| Bindu Narayan Mautalik Desai; Hindu 
(Vaishavan Brdhman) ; age 38. 
Bombay... ...| Weekly _... | Krishnarao Arjan ~Keluskar : Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; age 45. 
Kolhapur ... oo ae ie’ ... Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
, Jain); age 45. 
Bombay... ...| Weekly... ... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 


| Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) No. 74 publishes no English articles. 
(c) No. 138 is published at Poona. 
(d).No. 65 is published weekly. 
(e) No. 90 is published fortnightly. 
(f) No. 39 has ceased to exist. 
(g) The Editor ef No. 70 is Chhaganlal Lallubhai Thanawala. 
(h) After the arrest of the Editor No. 120 is edited by the Sub-Editor V4sudev Ramchandra Barve. 
(i) No. 74 does not contain English articles. 
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~ and above all | cli snd ae 

heavy responsibilities of office at an age au 

we pas found it. ehsestnle to concur in the denunciations that have a 
so often hurled against him by some of our contemporaries..........° But i 
would be a serious mistake on our part to ignore the powerful restraini ~~ 

| chastening influence he has Leemiesa both ie England and India. aaa | 
political concessions may not always, be cranted just when they are apacten 
But what is most to be feared is retrogression on the occasion of a political crisis 
under all sorts of plausible pretexts. The contents of Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s 
inflammatory and spiteful letter to the London Times, placed side by side with — 
the sentiments to which Lord Morley gave utterance on Friday last, furnish a oe 
telling illustration of the striking difference between a typically narrow- 
minded and arrogant bureaucrat and a high-minded statesman. The former 
declares that words count for little in the East and advocates a policy of 
firm repression. The latter holds that whilst pretty strong measures were 
necessary to disperse heavy clouds, they must be in the right direction and with 
the right qualifications. Lord Morley has further courageously enunciated what 
we cannot but regard as a political proposition of the highest importance. 
‘ Unless,’ he urged, ‘we somehow can reconcile order with the satisfaction 
of those aspirations, the fault will be ours, not theirs, and it will mark the 
first break-down of British statesmanship.’ A British statesman who, without 
having ever come into direct personal contact with India and mastered complex 
problems of Indian administration at first hand, could lay down this great 
truth in the hearing of our Fullers, Hiliotts and Crossthwaites is entitled 
to the gratitude of the. whole country at such a crisis. What the whole 
Indian press has been persistently saying has been more than confirmed by 
Lord Morley by this ever memorable observation. Weentirely agree with 
him that it is nothing but moonshine to talk of the freedom of the press 
in connection with articles admittedly written to promote murderous action, 
and by this time he must have seen that the entire Indian public, excepting 
political lunatics, have supported the action of the Indian Government. 
mm their perfectly justifiable attempts to put down the enemies of peaceful 
administration and orderly progress. Lord Morley is right in advising self- 
command at this juncture on the part of Government, and we on our part 
earnestly call upon our thoughtful and educated countrymen to act upon 
the same golden advice and “show that if India produced wise kings and 
creat ministers in the past, statesmen of that type have not yet disappeared 
and will not disappear from this ancient land.” 


b Tn 
Rew 


2. ‘We have often pointed out in these columns how the British 
Colonies in South Africa were proving a disgrace 
Alleged. weakness of to the British Empire, how they ignored and defied 
England i her relations the suzerainty of the mother country. All these ; me) 
with the Colbniees. years they have been insolent. enough, but now ! Se 
ujaradti. Punch (217), a 
7th June, Eng. cols. they have proved themselves to be mean. Our a 
readers will remember the small tempest in a tea- 
pot that took place the other day in Natal: There was. a rising on the 
part of one of the tribes, and if was suspected that Dinizulu, the grandson of 
the terrible Cetewayo, was in collusion with them. He was captured and 
given a pension, the Imperial Government guaranteeing it. And yet now 
news comes that this pension has been sto opped, but that Dinizulu still con- 
tinues to be a prisoner. A question anent this atrocity was asked this week 
in the House of Commons. The only thing that the Colonial — UW 
could do was to mew like a cat and say, ‘oh! we are helpless.’ Sir Willie 
Robson, following him, said that the VT the Natali overniiens Ned re. slow 
move but they would have to ultimately, if the in 
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4 ) their nerves 


ain pag pes? 
new. lay 
A haa stronpest term 

the Press. Paainit 


6 are a few misguided men in our ranks who 
: ed the liberty of the Press. Butthere is no 
EAI a a ing. ooh alt n why; for the mistakes of a few. maniacs, 
 @overni ne it shiotla f teal asarrees and frame new regulations to crush the entire 

-  Tndian Press. We believe it was Lord Curzon who once boasted in the hospitable 

8 “of: the Times that the symptoms which have lately caused.so much 

_  ‘g@nxiety were not apparent during the seven years for which he was responsible 
Se. ane Government of India; and that he was never called upon to take 
_ gh@asures for the repression of sedition or the restoration of order. And well 
ay Lord Curzon take credit for this achievement! We admit that he was the 
fath sr of Discontent and Unrest in India. Had it not been for his Universities 
Act and the Partition of Bengal there would have been no discontent and unrest 
in this country. But whatever may be his other shortcomings, to his credit 
be it said that he was a very acute statesman. He allowed the platform 
speakers and the press freely to indulge in criticisms, as no previous Viceroy 
Begs oi! had done. In fact, he read those criticisms, and many a time and oft tried 
a a to refute them whenever he got an opportunity. He was a plain-spoken 
ae man and always took the people in his confidence and informed them about 
‘vie ' Government’s intentions. In his time, the people were no doubt much 
ae enraged against him owing to his harsh and cruel measures. But 
a ¢here was no sedition. The people were discontented; but not dis- 
affected. There ‘were no secret societies. There were no anarchists. 

There was not the slightest trace of the Hxtremist party in his time. 

Then, how can you account for the sudden change of situation in Lord 
Minto’s time? We say, with considerable emphasis, that the repressive 
measures have much to accountfor the change in thesituation. Lord Minto’s 

-. . ‘Government, with the acquiescence of Lord Morley, introduced Russian 
>. measures in this country, with the results which we all now see and bitterl? 
deplore. Our patriots were deported without trial. Police rule was 
introduced in EKastern Bengal. Sedition trials were instituted. Many of our 
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eS editors were sent to the gaol. And the situation as it stands shows no sign of 
a .. improvement, causing much anxiety to all lovers of the country.......... 
eee ~~. What then is the remedy ? Coercive measures have failed as they are bound 
a to do. Go where you will—in Russia or in Ireland—you cannot make 


men loyal by Act of Parliament. In the words of Dr. Ghose, the logic 
of coercion is charming in its simplicity, but its authors forget that they 
cannot coerce thought. The real remedy—the real solution of the tadian 

blem—tlies not in the Policeman’s baton or the soldier’s bayonet, but in the 
statesman’s insight, wisdom and courage. That way lies our salvation......... 
India may have been conquered by the sword, but. at its present stage 
of intellectual progress, it-cannot be retained by the sword. We again 
poi itedly ask our European friends which of the two following courses they 
‘would prefer us to followin the public walk of life—(1) whether we should 
suppress and bottle up our grievances, our aspirations, hopes and feelings in 
inermost recesses of our own hearts, in the secret conclaves of our 
bey fa friends and admirers, (2) or deal’ with them in the free 
fie Ve da . The former course would be preferred by the. 
ts ee pair. For our part, we are robust and inveterate . optimists. 

ot ths latter course, because we have high faith in the ultimate 
nce, wis lom and the righteousness of the British rule.” [The 
wos, on the eee writes: ergait Meetings are being 
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as to openly ‘hold ow: threats to Georernintnt | ‘and if ove 
remain apathetic and do not puf down with a strong hand the etre x 

tion, it will assume alarming proportions. For the present crisis Members Se 

of Parliament and their friends seem ina great measure responsible........... a 

The agitators and their advisers must be made to understand that Bat 
! the Indians cannot get what they want by violent demonstrations. 
Those who have sincerely at heart the welfare of the people of India should 
dissuade their countrymen from resorting to violence against the established 
Government. ‘They should approach Government by constitutional means 
only if they really wish to have more powers conferred upon them. The 
agitators are greatly mistaken if they take the kindness of Government for ~*° 
weakness. Government are loth to take repressive measures, but when 
they are forced to do 80, they eannot be blamed.’’| ‘ 


4. “We are passing through a period of stress andstorm at present. 
Men in such a situation naturally cannot think 
Oriental Review (11), calmly as to how to best steer their way out of such 
10th June. a situation.......... The Muzaffarpur outrage was | 
| followed by the silence of sorrow and horror in all Cie 
quarters. But the silence was soon broken by clamouring voices urging ‘et 
revenge and repression.......... The Anglo-Indian Press with only a few | at 
exceptions urges on Government in its usual way repressive measures of the Bee 
most severe kind........... These attempts on the part of the Anglo-Indian 
. Press to curtail the rights and liberties of the Indian people and the Press 
are seconded by some of their henchmen in the ranks of the Indian Press 
who sometimes out-Herod Herod in this their advocacy. We would like 
to see. the country freed from anarchists and their nefarious machines of 
destruction, we would like to see the Press of this country adopting a 
moderate tone in the discussion of political matters, we would like to see 
some of the popular leaders directing their energies to schemes of constructive 
work rather than wasting them on fulminations against Government in season 
and out of season—but with all this we are strongly opposed to the passing of 
any measure which «is likely to curtail our liberties. The violation of the - 
sacred principle of the liberty of the Press is involved here and must be 
protested against. Again, this repressive measure which His Excellency the 
Viceroy hinted at will be made applicable in practice only to the Indian 
Press and not to the Anglo-Indian which even now is allowed to freely indulge 
in recriminatory language against Indian leaders and Indian people—in os 
language, which would earn for an Indian editor a severe punishment as trying Oo 
to excite hatred between class and class. Is there any guarantee that the pro- a. 
posed measure will be strictly enforced in the case of hooligans of the Press, ae | 
both Anglo-Indian and Indian? Can those of our Indian contemporaries who ae 
support measures of repression honestly and conscientiously say that the e a 
responsibility for the present unrest and discontent lies upon the shoulders of a 
the Extremist papers only ? If they cannot do so, why do they recklessly . 
rush in for measures which will prove galling to the public through the race a 
distinctions which will be necessarily involved? We shall bé accused of | ea 
‘whining ’, but we emphatically repeat that ‘it is only a microscopic minority ae 
that is ill-affected and that, on their account, the innocent should not be 
punished.’......... . No amount of legislation can achieve the work of ‘ effect- 
ing a wholesome change i in the mental attitude of publicists.’ Their writings 
may be to a certain extent affected by legislation, but their mental attitude can. 
be influenced only by a wholesome change in the existing administrative 
machinery of Government and granting important concessions to the peop. 
To call these demands -a false cry does not bespeak Rng rs owar 
‘Indian aspirations nor a right appreciation of the present G1ON... +. 
We. are in favour of the new Act for explosives and desire some 
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188 eos aha = am out of their wits 
ke all sorts of Strange suggestions to 
ais siltoued discontent amongst the Indians. 
| (ielsbnied in this country have shot down number- 
; have kicked many pwnkha cdolies to death, have 
7 of several Indian women and have insulted railway pas- 
oftegree o-Indian papers never expressed indignation at such vile 
dians are losing faith in British justice as Europeans accused of offences 
8 people of the country have as a rule been allowed to escape scot- 
Judges, and a majority of the Indians despair of any salutary 
= ‘made in the administration. The well-wishers of Government 
a hom ae time to time pointed out to them the evil effects of their policy and 
— | have si ted measures of reform, but all to no purpose. There is no good 
Statesman in England, or else, things would never have come to such a 
pass. Englishmen like Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Nevinson and Dr. Ruther- 
ord, who endeavoured to enlighten the British public on the defects of 
es : an administration, have been vilely abused by the Anglo-Indian papers. 
"+ . : Englishmen have neglected the commercial interests of India and have tried 
Pe, to smother attempts to encourage indigenous manufactures. Anarchy in 
India should certainly be ‘suppressed, but the rulers should carefully con- 
sider the causes that have given rise to the existing discontent. Should the 
— Indians be taken into confidence by the powers that be, all the discontent 
aa will disappear and*peace will reign over the country. It will thus appear 
ae that the bureaucrats who have tried to suppress the aspirations of Indians 
are responsible for the present situation. : 


_ ee ee ~ 6. Under the heading “ Pride goeth before destruction, the Dnydnot- 
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aa teak writes:—The British Government and its 
a ea be rset officials are exercising full power over the Indians. 
ae Pe. a es Apne omire’y They can easily put down those who go against 
Bec Tt Didpdaoktejak (65), 6th their wishes and are powerful enough to drag before 
ae June. courts of justice, hand-cuff, and imprison those 
er tL public speakers and editors of newspapers who 


i: write against them. Should other means fail, they have their splendid 
eg army and military organisation to fall back upon. If any one is 
eee unfortunate enough to incur- the displeasure of Government or their 
oe officers, there is every danger of his being dismissed from service. 
‘Now-a-days if the least suspicion arises, there is also the danger of the 

treme penalty of deportation being inflicted. Under these circumstances, 
the In dians are not in a position to run counter to the wishes of Government. 
Few i is it then that in spite of this, our rulers are in such an uneasy state of 
mind Pier: How isit that they scent sedition everywhere and resort so frequently 
>"  __. ¢o arrests? What difficulty is there in teaching a sound lesson to a 
| handful of timid Bengalis when Government were able to put down with 
gin iron hand the would-be capturers of the fort of Lahore?» The reason 


48 this and this alone, viz. that Government are of opinidn that the 
peop na India haye lost sight of their duty as subjects, and are looking with 
gn eye of. contempt towards the British Government and the British 
people, that Cond have become disloyal and that disloyalty has assumed 
@ seriou ‘Eh spect, since in spite of so many precautions on their part 

men. Jike ay rig gudiram Bose are to be found in India. But are these allega- 
tions really. and. pen Government and Englishmen totally innocent 
‘of wrong? We Pe dee our part think that it is the officers of Government 
‘ave made us forg m4 our Roky dowards | our rulers, have ae us to. 


rimpeorh lt ‘of thoes. already inflict Tt has now 4 Seoul pe massiom 0c Ce 
with Government to try to keep the people under their thumb at. the dary “i a 
the bayonet, to shoot down those Indians who,are undergoing the tortures of ©. =| 
mirery. Itis such conduct on the part of Government that has sown fheseeds . ~*~ a 
of discontent in several parts of India. We fear that the contagion will also | i 9, 
spread in the:Bombay Presidency. We can foresee no other result from. the es 
? arrests of three newspaper editors at a time. We fear that unless Government ’ 
alter their present policy, the unrest will continue. It. is unfortunate that 
on this subject Government do not see eye to eye with the people. It is to 
such cases that the proverb “Pride goeth before destruction ” applies. 


7. The British, after settling in India two hundred years back with the 
ostensible object of trade, have made us entirely 
Fa comer Vritta (95), helpless by monopolising to themselves our country, 
our trade, our arts and our industries. While in 
this wretched plight, we have had recourse to Swadeshism, Boycott, National 
Education and other methods of self-help; but the English are trying their best 
to thwart us even here. This need not cause any surprise to us as our gain is 
their loss and our respective interests are divergent. They persecute us with 
prosecutions, deportations, prohibition of meetings and so forth. The latest 
phase of unrest in India is the recent bomb outrage which we entirely dis- 
approve and abhor. But why should the authorities go mad like rabid dogs 
and indiscriminately launch prosecutions against innocent people for the 
crimes of a few rash youths ? Itis our sincere desire that Government may 
abandon their repressive policy and proceed in a cautious manner. If they 
do not heed our prayer and well meant advice and some calamity ensues, they 
will have to thank themselves. 


8. Those Englishmen who are making themselves merry with the 
wealth of this country give people in England to 
Government alleged to understand that India is prosperous, and that there 
be doing nothing toallevi- jg nothing wrong there. Their object in this 
ate ee sa of the ymisrepresentation is to throw a veil over the defects 
or oe egy ‘ana (68) in their administration. The Pwnjdbi informs us 
10th fal : ’ that in the United Provinces, children are sold at 
the rate of 8 annas each. Such is the evil plight to 
which this golden land, once so famous for its gems and jewels, has been reduced. 
Alas! it is not a little creditable to the English that under them the times 
should become so terrible that for the sake of filling the belly children have to 
be sold for 8 annas each. Under the regime of the former Hindu and Moghul 
kings, there were numerous famines, but there were then no sales of children 
for 8 annas each! For they fully realised that in the welfare of the people ae 
consisted that of the ruler. Rulers should take care that they have not me 
to repent like the man who in his avarice killed the goose that laid the , mY 
golden eggs. The scarcity of this year has put in the shade the past famines ; 
and everywhere people are heard crying, “ What will become of us and of our 
children?” Has not this cry yet reached the ears of Government? If it has, 
what steps have they taken? How many sales of children have they 
prevented ?' With sorrow we say it that Government have done nothing to 
restrict the export of grain which is the main cause of the prevailing high 
prices. 
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9. After giving a resumé of the views expressed in a sermon by the 

' Bishop of Birmingham onthe unrest in India and 

Comments on the after describing some of the alleged: tyrannical acts 

Bishop of Birmingham’s of Englishmen towards Indians, the. Gujardti Punch 


Views @bout the unrest writes :—“This picture of an Anglo-Indian’ 


‘ardti Punch (27), Petty eeney is certainly not over-drawr.. C 
Ride obs Oho ee 9 ple in- England have any idea how much b a oe 
Ba eceny Oak Jood this sort of a 3, ssid B aeall : 
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i stand any more. 
: » She may-even goin | fora creed 
here’ are! “tiger i tine ts)’ there are-other instincts also. 
inst swt Siaueaws ‘ot even ie ergaitdet:-ef one -worms.'40 ‘tar.’ 
ee ee 0 owe petites “We fervently pray’ that the tine may never come 
es so n thi hé poor, down-trodden Indian worm may find ‘it necessary to turn ’. 
Ft is not too ‘late even yet. The poison of this ‘ petty tyranny’ has not yet 
netrated the whole system. But it has begun to circulate, and if it is allowed 
“to affect the very fountain, the heart of the nation (we do not in the least hesitate 
-. $0-ealll India a nation under the changed conditions), God help the Britishers— 
> “for, no amount of repressive legislation or the revival of ‘tiger instincts’ 
> ean: or ‘will. Lucky has it been for our rulers that the heart of India, per- 
meéated through and through with loyalty to sovereignty, has hitherto been 
ee - proof against this insidious but dreadful poison. But.the whole subject is 
geo. - Wery painful and we do not care to enlarger upon it any further. We have 
dilated upon it, even at this length, simply because Anglo-Indian journals 
like the Times of India have tried and are trying to throw upon the plain- 
spoken .and courageous Bishop of Brimingham the cowardly rejoinder of vitri- 
er olic vituperation. Itis the sacred duty of every son of India to be grateful 
Bae to this'gréat Christian dignitary. Englishmen in India reach this country 
ae leaving their manners behind them at Suez.......... They leave Brindisi as 
gentlemen, but are scarcely so when they reach Bombay. But it is time to 
a conclude. Ere we do so, however, we have just one word to say to Viscount 
ee Morley. It is this. He had declared in his first famous Budget speech in 
ae age the House of Commons that ‘want of politeness in an Englishman in India 
was worse than a crime.’......... Leaying aside all other reforms, will Vis- 
ae count Morley take the trouble of enforcing at, least one reform, as a prelimi- 
ee. nary, on the Englishmen in India? Wztil he teach them, as he has already 
Sie told them, that want of politeness in‘an Englishman in India is worse than a 
. crime, and having taught them that lesson, enforce it, even if he has to pursue 
them with the whips and scorpions of punishment. Let this one reform take 
place, let good manners be forced down the throat of every Englishman in 
a dia, let this ‘ petty tyranny ' be put an end to, and we are sure the whole of 
aa India will be prepared to forgive and forget all that she has gone through 
= and to revive the virtue of patience, which has been her greatest and noblest 
a i heritage, as also to suppress her legitimate desire to cultivate the instinct of 
Bo} | ‘turning ’,like a worm.” 
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10. Under the heading “ O my mother!” the editor of the Hind Swardjya 
relates a dream dreamt by him one night in the jail, 
in which he sees the image of a goddess of lustrous 
4 on wip condition beauty waited upon by Shri Ramchandra, Shri 
Ber. "Hind. Swardjya (10) Krishna, King Harischandra, Shivaji, Pratapsinh and. 
ae : ' Rajsinh. The goddess is first described as sorrow- 
ee ee : 6th. June. | | 
ae ree ing at the idea that no sons of India came forward 
eee aged the nymphs of fame and afterwards as addressing a youth, who has 
james forward to do so, as follows:—“ My son, I know that my children are 
| gee d not merely to be faithful to the sons of Britannia, but to duly recompense 
them: IT shall not object ifyou keep this in mind and act in a fitting man- 
Pe oe on 3 |The “hg ga adds:—The goddess stopped speaking; and crying out 
Oe erat ft | | rt  E awoke ; and the vision fled. The dream is yet fresh in my 
I was in ‘the smaller jail, I was unable to see what 
done in Syd ge pt (India). I had some notion of the bomb, but 
‘ a | ayer fthe he jerc eetisto which it has now assumed. Coming out of the 
Setatl Tha ato'a larger jail. ‘There I see my brethren steeped 
wisit that wretchedness does not forsake us although 


Lament over the alleg- 
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“their lives, instead of allowing’ Career field? Oh! TD see’ co ae ee 
As itis after a long time that you are’ wi heroism among yours 
sons, you have become impatient to clasp them to your bosom. Let them” =§ © 
be happy in your lap. We envy them their fate. We shall continue © 
to do the work commenced by them,: and shall come to your bosom as they  __ 
did. But, O mother! How can we have any peace until we have made you - 
completely happy ?: We shall remain in your bosom only fora short time and ae 
then be born again and continue the task now commenced by us. ‘Those who Bae 
leave this: world are happy ; the English laws cannot touch them. But those 
patriots who remain here devoted to their motherland and walk in the 
path of righteousness are visited with calamities. O God! Howis this? 
Art Thou, too, gone to sleep? And that, too, at a time when we are rotting in 
misery ? Thou art reputed to be just; but looking to the present events we 
feel doubts about Thy justice. Why dost Thou still continue to be mute. 
What! Have we not yet been sufficiently tested? Try us as much as Thou 
likest. We are prepared tc uadergo the worst sufferings for as long a time 
as Thou choosest. But at least make our brothers happy. To,.make them 


& 
oo 


happy and to free our mother-land from the hands of the aliens we are willing ™ 
to sacrifice ourselves. But we cannot bear to see our -brothers dying the % 
deaths of dogs. | 


11. Inarather lengthy article, after reviewing the character of the 
rule of some of the former rulers of India and the 
Alleged disadvantages nature of the relations subsisting between the rulers 
of India’s sovereign being and the subjects, the Hind Swardjya writes :—A 
permanently absent from |inodom without the king is like the day without 
the country. be ' ; 
Hind. Seoardiya:..(70) the sun. Where the king and his subjects are 
eg. Re ' united in bonds of relationship like that subsisting 
between a father and his son and come in constant 
contact with each other, there is always peace, tranquillity and satisfaction. All 
round there is joy and the whole country is clothed with new beauties. Un- : 
fortunately for India there is interposed a wide ocean between the king and 
his people. During the last 150 years of British rule this country has not 
seen its ruler even once. ‘The king’s remoteness from his subjects has to- 
day given birth to so much discontent and unrest. Itis owing to the same 
cause that the two are not able to understand each other. Those who inter- 
vene between the two do not bring them into closer contact either from 
motives of selfishness or for other reasons; and so a loud cry has been - 
raised for swardjya. Unless the old system of Government is revived 
there is no hope of happiness or peace. The afflicted cow in the story pulled 
at the rope of the bell of the tower of justice and ran to the Emperor Jehangir 
for redress. ‘To what king is the poor cow of Bharat to hasten for the same 
purpose? Hence it is that we proclaim the necessity of condf&cting the 
administration of the country on the old lines. The pitiable condition of 
the people should come before the king’s eyes. The ancient. capital of 
Hastinapura should be adorned by the king’s presence. This alone is the 
best course for removing popular discontent. This hope will be realised only 
‘ when some heroic personage comes forward to bring the ruler and the ruled 
in close touch with each other. 


12. Under the heading “If Russia ruled India” the Dnydnottejak, in an 
: - incomplete article, writes :—‘‘ Russia like India is an 
What would India’s agricultural country. So economically, the Russian 
condition be if Russia rule would not prove disastrous to India by draining 
conquered mer 6h), 6th aver her food-stuffs and other agricultural produce. eee 
| Pigs “tap 4 009), Russia were an altogether industrial country, then we 
ait her rule would work incalculable mischief to India. » ae 
Under the Russian rule, therefore, there would beng fear of the destruction and 
ruin of industries and manufactures on the one hand, and the draining away. 
ef food-stuffs and raw produce on the other, as has been the case with India 
t. under British rule. It is. an undoubted. historical fact that British r ile 
i in India has been the cause, at any rate the main cause, of the ruin of India 
— con 341—5 | , ea | 
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she would not have de berately 
? Nor would Russia, if she conquered 
| ig Bifferently So economically, as far 
ee, British r Wty ook sno pay to Russian rule. The Britons 
né nation, as we once were; the Russians are not. Our harbours 
ant vessels have almost disappeared under British rule. The 
d have hats different under Russian rule, as she would have had 
. for doing. away with our harbours and putting an end. to our 
ise by deliberate hostility or studied neglect. So.in this respect, 
R © would not have been worse than British rule. Then again, 
7. “AReissia es rwilinee communities and the joint family system. So under 
‘a the Sedtan tule, there would be a revival of the former institution, which 
© British rule has destroyed and which is the true basis of Indian autonomous 
rule; ‘and there would be no danger of the destruction of thelatter. Thus Indian 
che society would not be disorganised, an effect which an unsympathetic foreign rule 
38 apt to produce. Then Russia would be connected with India by land and 
not by sea. So Hindus, to whom a sea voyage means loss of caste, would be 
able to travel to Russia in far larger numbers than they can at present do to 
ANY European country. This travel to Russia and Europe would be no small 
‘gain. It would mean that the influx of European mechanical and industrial 
‘methods, culture ard civilisation into India would be accelerated and increased 
ain volume much more than is possible by the mere circuitous, and, to orthodox 

‘Hindus, socially interdicted, sea route.” 


13. 
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“We had entertained the hope that Sir Charles Elliott's would be 
the last croaking voice heard. But we have been 
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Sir Bampfylde Fuller's : 
‘views on the unrest in 
India. 

Sdn Vartamdn (86), 
9th June, Eng. cols; 
*Indian Social 1 Reformer 
(4), 14th June. 


cablegram about a letter published in the Times by Sir B. Fuller. 
Lieutenant-Governor meant it, perhaps, as a phillipic. 
nonsense with more than enough of Billingsgate in if...... e 


wofully disappointed. A worse screech has followed ; 

and this time the performer is no less a personage 
than Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the ez-Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor of Bengal. Forced to part from his ‘ favourite 
wife ‘and all her kindred and go into compulsory 
retirement, it is natural that Sir B. Fuller’s ire should 
be up........... Reuter has flashed to-day a long 
The ez- 
It is, however, rank 
Among others 


the following are the indictments hurled by him against his late masters, the 


Government of India :-— 


(1) Government have failed to maintain order in India. 

(2) Sedition has grown because Government are supposed to be afraid. 

(3) His own abandoment in a country like India could only be ascribed to cowardice. 
(4) Deprecates the immediate release of Lajpatrai and Ajitsingh. 

— @) Proposed Reforms were. dictated by fear. 


- ‘There are many other things equally silly. But what can be said of the 
f eee we have given above! Unparalleled impertinence breathes 


And there, too, is not a little of cowardice in 


hus lars yasing a Government which is manfully trying to face an 
| hey len dly hard situation. Wecould have forgiven even these great 
8 if Sir B. * Fuller had suggested even the semblance of a modus operandi. 


, no 


of the kind. But the key to the whole monstrous 


off 8: 0 1c an be sfonnd in the following among the indictments hurled by him against 
_ the Governme Oe Tdi. (Bir Be Faller says that ‘ his own abandonment im a 


to cowardice. Here is where the 
Baller Khan misses the 
rcumstance’ of office. And 80 
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Tetter in the Times and the Press agitation which seems to have sprung i 


14. “Sir Bampfylde Fuller is nothing if he is not indiscreet. He writes 

in the Times a letter over a column long on the 

Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19), Subject pf the unrest in India, for which he is in no 
9th June, Eng. cols.; small measure responsible. If Lord Curzon may be 
Kaiser-t-Hind (30), 14th said to be the originator of the unrest, Sir Bampfylde 
June, Eng. cols. cherished and fostered it. It is declared by Sir 
Bampfylde that ‘Government have failed to maintain 

order in India.’.......... If Government have failed to maintain order in India, 
it was because the rulers of provinces, of which Sir Bampfylde was one, had 
so mismanaged the affairs of their respective charges and by their 
unsympathetic, improper and high-handed administration had so roused 
public indignation throughout the country, that it is by no means an 
easy thing now for the Government of India to restore order.......... 
The ex-Lieutenant-Governor states that ‘sedition has grown, because we 
(the English) are supposed to be afraid.’ A more silly and senseless state- 
ment was never made by a person, who has been in this country forso many 
years, and who had occupied one of the highest posts that could be conferred 
upon an officer of Government. Does Sir Bampfylde Fuller mean to say 
that educated Indians are such big fools or asses as not to know the extent 
of the power of the British* Government? Does he mean to say that 
educated .Indians intend to lower the British flag in India by means of 
sticks and  lathis?....... .. Not content with abusing the Govern- 
ment of India and accusing them of cowardice, Sir Bampfylde deprecates 
their action in releasing Lajpatrai and Ajitsingh ‘almost immediately ’ 
from imprisonment. Sir Bampfylde, as a high official and one supposed 
to be in the confidence of Government, must have known that these two 
gentlemen were removed and imprisoned without a shred of evidence to 
convict them of the charges which were so freely made in the columns of 
some of the irresponsible Anglo-Indian papers........... It is really very kind 
of Sir Bampfylde that he does not openly charge the Government of India 
with some sort of complicity with either Lajpatrai or Ajitsingh, or both.......... 
Sir*Bampfylde exceeds all bounds of decorum, decency and discretion 
when he attempts to give the lie direct to the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State for India by stating that ‘the reforms in the Legis- 
lative Councils were dictated by fear.’ Both the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State in their official capacity repeatedly said that these reforms 
were not suggested or recommended because of the unrest in India, and 
yet, as if these high officials and statesmen had been telling deliberate lies 
Sir Bampfylde makes the reckless statement in his letter. Whena retired 
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Lieutenant-Governor has the audacity and the impertinence to call hs 
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‘would it not be fair on the part of the Government of 
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i Leave us alone for a time and let us 

own affairs. “Y eal" with our own affairs in a spirit 
nstice’ and | wi ith oc slightest — taint of the bureaucratic 


re hind frightened the Police and the Btiglish out of 
‘their wits and any round object is mistaken by them 
has for a bomb and a scare is created. The English- 
among’ men, though lovers of liberty in themselves, have 
“a59), gt, murdered the liberty of the Indians. The ghost of 
this murdered liberty is frightening the murderers 
ere . by assuming the forms of anarchists and bombs. 
The will be propitiated only when the rights of swardjya are conferred 
u dians and the English will then have no cause to be frightened. 
16, _ The prime cause of discontent is the disgraceful failure of justice 
whenever @ white offender is arraigned before the 
pT ee é Courts. If the colour of his skin is white; the 
— accused need not fear any conviction in spite ‘of 
Euro eas. the strongest evidence against him. There is not 
barns 104) ), ath a single instance of a white being hanged though 
sundreds of blacks have been murdered intention- 
ally or behaeWiee by whites. Baldev was beaten to death by a soldier: at 
ecg he In spite of the evidence of'two eyé-witnesses. and the corroborat- 
vidence of the Civil Surgeon, the jury “acquitted the accused and the 
Fug bowed to the decision. As long as the distinctions between whites and . 
blacks are kept up, such instances will recur and discontent flourish. We 
‘ are sorry for ourselves. While the civilised andthe uncivilised nations of 
the world are behaving like men, we have disregarded all our interests and are 
behaving like saints. It is very ‘much to be regretted that Baldev should not 
have hit back in self-defence. It makes one’s blood boil that he should have 
kept ot while the soldier was beating him t6 death. It is-disgraceful that 
ndia ‘ns should lose all sense of the birth-right granted by the Penal Code, as 
soon as they see a white. If those who quietly allow themselves to be beaten 
. i oot obtain swardye, it is their own fault, and not of those who do not 
rant it. 
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41. We are indeed grateful to the Government of Bombay for publish- 
ing the interpellations of the non-official members 
of the. local Legislative Council two weeks before 
the, Council meeting. This is a wholesome change 
as thereby; sufficient time being allowed to the public, 
the subject-matter of the various interpellations 
will be fully discussed and the views of the public 
will be placed in their entirety before the authorities. 
1 fr Government an opportunity to frame their replies in a 
tic spirit. But at the same time we would urge upon Govern- 
dvisability of discontinuing the practice of holding a Council 
aly when there is the draft Bill of a new enactment to be 
far more important than the framing of new laws is the question 

the working of bo enactments already in force and of considering 
uir is of the people in regard thereto. Again, 

ntry HE ha *necessary: ‘that His Excellency 

e Coun: il should frequently come in - 
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securing %n opportuni nit ee 
tanding that may be lur p with regard to any subject. — 
These monthly meetings would indeed add to the work of the Council, buf the _ 
result. would more than compensate the additional trouble. Another reform Ba 
that is necessary in the Council proceedings relates to the Budget estimates. : 
Like the interpellations, the Budget estimates sheuld also be published for the: oe 
general information and criticism of the public at least a week before the Council: 
meeting. Though these estimates are now supplied to the non-official members. 
two weeks before the Council meeting the latter are debarred from consulting 
others on them and inviting their opinion, as the estimates are to be treated as: 
confidential. We appeal to the popular members on the Council to take up 
this subject. But there is a still further reform possible in connection with 
the Provincial Budget estimates, vz., that these Budget estimates should 
first be discussed in the local Council and then submitted to the Supreme 
Government. As at present the Provincial estimates are first submitted to 
the Supreme Government for sanction, the subsequent Budget debate in the 
local Council is quite meaningless. Among the interpellations of which 
notice has been given by the Honourable Sheikh Sadick Ali, the first deserves 
sympathetic consideration in view of the present condition of the Muhammadan ° 
community. The present standard for admission to the District and High Court 
Pleaders’ Examinations is sufficiently high and ought to be maintained fora 
decade more. The Muhammadans have realised their backwardness in educ- 
ation very late and so this concession is necessary in their case. If the facts 
stated by the Honourable Mr. Sadick Ali with regard to the Begari -Canal in 
Sind be true, the Zamindars at whose expense it has been built ought to be 
amply compensated before their rights upon it are in any way curtailed. 


18. “ The pleasant ceremony which His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
performed on the 27th ultimo, in the Government 

His Excellency the Gov- House at Mahableshwar, and the observations which 
ernor’s recognition of the he made on the occasion, are of more than passing 


[oy pnb endl lami s interest. It was a rare act of condescension—an act 


Sinn ities, Thinteiak. which will go a great way to popularise ingculation, 
Indu Prakdsh (43),11th ®gainst which, rightly or wrongly, a good deal as 
June, Eng. cols. of prejudice exists. The tokens of appreciation a 


presented will be very flattering to their recipients. 
In Oriental countries, such marks of honour from Royalty, or its repre- 
sentatives, seldom fail to win the hearts of the subjects........... Those 
singled out for rewards are sure to redouble their efforts; and their 
example will not fail to be copied by others in the hope of similar 
marks of favour. ‘This is the only effective way of making the’ preventive 
popular. Compulsion is simply out of place in such a matter of life 
and death. We are glad His Excellency expressly dwelt on this and Be 
thereby dispelled all doubts and fears on the subject. If Government . ae 
officers manage to secure the co-operation of the Deshmukhs, Deshpandes, ae 
Kulkarnis, Khots, Inamdars, Patils and other men of local influence, the a 
success of inoculation will be assured. His Excellency rightly observed that a 
without the sympathy and coé-operation of such men, the success of Govern- 
ment measures was not possible.......... All officers of Government ought to 
bear this golden ‘truth in mind.......... The village panchayats, the 
revival of which has been latterly pressed upon the attention of Government 
so vigorously from all sides, is a reform calculated to do much good. 
It will not only lighten the work of Government officers, but make it 
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siiect on the i cer oeecs 
Nr "Open ‘oamps ‘without being 
‘Gove! jem eo abst foul ; ahetndies, encroach upon the liberty 
g f soy tl dies oon outrage. It must, however, be 
i: the ry a F Sekse. ind editors who’ do not deserve to 
rity whatey ey no good is likely to result from depriving the 
of. os fiberty: If the newspapers are. allowed to have 
ee] fy, Govertimen willbe able to gauge public opinion and be in a 
jock evil tendencies. Should restrictions be placed on the liberty 
the discontent will smoulder without manifesting itself and grave 
sonsequences will ensue. The present law of the country is sufficient to punish 
10 och P indulge | in seditious writings, and we do not see any necessity of 
gi m in that direction. Government, however, should not be slow 
inging to book those: papers that take an undue advantage of the liberty 
Sie sn tothem. As in European countries, so in India, there should be verna- 
eae “cular papers to represent the side of Government so that the public may have 
: a ; A an en of looking at both the sides of a question, — 
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eae 20. In spite of the thousands of rupees spent by Government on press 
AS i . __ prosecutions seditious writings in newspapers do not 
a aa “Aloe fatiliby of press Cease. Government should, therefore consider whether 
(< = Jan (5), 7th June. the fault lies in their policy or whether the populace is: 

: really disaffected. After the prosecutions of last year, 

many inde gicent papers have sprung up, and most of them have come to be 
widely re They write the truth ; and it is because they do so that the people 
Ope have biome enamoured of them. “We do not know if speaking thé truth is 
a treated by Government as sedition ; but if itis, Government should give us 
Me celarly to understand that truth will be dealt with as sedition. Except speak- 
ing the truth there is no other kind of sedition known to the Indians. The 
aye Indian people are loyal ; but as they are growing poorer and poorer every day 
= + ~~ they have now come to recognise the efficacy of swadeshi in improving their 
ae  gondition: Agthis movement has perhaps given a blow to European industries; 
possibly it also is looked upon as sedition. Now that Government know 
eae that the eyes of the people have opened, should not they, in view of the present 
> ~~ orisis, make some concessions? Although all are the subjects of one sovereign, 
eS distinctions are observed which lead to racial hatred and jealousy. The 
a. distrust thus created among the people induces the newspapers to write 
a articles with a view to teaching the pecple their duty. However moral these 
co teachings might be, they are condemned as seditious. It is Government 
>) = __ alone, therefore, who are responsible for creating and encouraging sedition. 
Se Government should not waste their money on bringing such papers into 
. ae prominence. ‘They should, on the contrary, study and treat with consideration 
Bee a yp pinion. For this purpose they should establish a special department 
8) cc eae inst " aot the Oriental © Rapalator to report to Government only the 


"Aen ead ie 21. In commenting on the sentence of one month’s rigorous imprison- 
Eee wage eee ment, passed by Mr. Dastur, Second Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, on Mr. Ratansinh Dipsinh 
Bee eo ‘Ne ational | _ Parmar, a: Nationalist preacher who used to:harangue 
Beet: 4 eying an order | on political subjects at Chowpati and who had been 
ba: x “ 9 mer of Police, ordered by the Commissioner of Police to discontinue 
‘Bombe. harangues for a period of three months the 
(36), ‘Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The sentence is exceedingly 
one" severe in view of the plea urged in self-defence by 
r. Ps ar . that the Police "ae not arrested — 
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shown ‘that mercy which 

BY Q bor bia fee ioatly. | gh. ano) +) 
pe vo se to show that the. crowd had been actually icone Mr. Dastur came aa 
to the conclusion that the singing of the Bande Mdtaram song and the use is 


of the famous exhortation of Nelson: ‘ England expects every man to do his 
duty’ would have excited the mob. But even granting that Mr. Dastur was 
right in convicting him, we cannot but remark that the’ ends of justice would: a 
have been very well served if a lighter punishment in the shape of a fine » a ae 
or a few days’ imprisonment had been inflicted upon the accused. [The Rae 
Indian Social Reformer writes :—* The section of the Police Act under which 
Mr. Parmar has been prosecuted is a drastic one and its applications naturally 
demand scrutiny. We think it would be a good thing if, when powers of 
an exceptional nature are exercised, the responsible authority issue a state- 
ment briefly disclosing the main grounds for his action, so that the public 
may not be at a loss toaccount forit. By adopting this simple expedient the 
Pee ox ope of arbitrariness is avoided. Moreover, there is nothing so likely 
to clear up one’s own ideas as an attempt to reason. them out on paper.’’| 


*22. The Bombay Government have entered upon a campaign of press i 
prosecutions for sedition though no bomb outrages | ae 
Kesari (123), 16th June. have occurred in the Presidency. The Bengal fo ae 
Government have at least some excuse in that they MG i 


are trying to put down bomb outrages effectually. Perhaps the Bombay Gov- - 
ernment are taking precautions to prevent the growth of the cult of the bomb a) 
in their jurisdiction. ‘T'hey are, however, mistaken in thinking that they are | 
showing deep foresight and circumspection in this affair. Preventive reme- 
dies are not efficacious in the case of all disorders. They might occasionally 


cause the disease suppressed in this way to break out later with redoubled force | is 
or produce a new disorder altogether. A recent incident in Bombay may serve to ae 
show how excitable the authorities have grown. Mr. Parmar, a Rajput preacher, ) | a 
was prohibited by the Commissioner of Police from lecturing in the city for a et | 
period of three months. Mr. Parmar was advised by his pleader that he could a4 
still give religious lectures. But the Police arrested him while he was, he) 
under legal advice, lecturing on “ Duty” and prosecuted for disobeying the ia 
orders of the Police Commissioner. The reasoning of the Magistrate in 
sentencing Mr. Parmar to one month’s imprisonment is strange. It would “om 
have been no offence, he said, if the accused had only said that he would no aan 
longer lecture as the Police had served him with a notice of prohibition. By. 
But as he sang the Bande Mdtaram song after alluding to the order of AM 
prohibition and said, quoting Nelson’s famous order, that India expected every pa a i 
man to do his duty, he committed an indiscretion. The Magistrate added Bt | 
that in this there was a possibility of a breach of the peace. The brains of a 
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the bureaucracy, brought up in the traditions of a tyrannical and absolute oe 
system of administration, are so rotten that they cannot bear the singing of oa pee! 
national songs and even the utterance in Marathi of noble sentiments enshrined o 
in the enlightened literatures of the world. It is a serious misfortune of the 
rulers and the ruled that men fond of the intoxicating wine of uncontrolled 
and Imperialistic power should see poison ‘even in the sweet and hallowed 
words of the saints of world-wide fame. | 
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23. One Kamalakar Sumant writes to the Swardjya from Pimpalkhunte 
holaptr) as follows:—Though the crop out-turn : 
Alleged high-handed- as not more than 2 to 3 annas in the rupee in a 
oes es rat Rte Shol oe our part of the district.and the fact was so reported = ae Galle 
District, by the’ v oe ae 


s 5 6th June.’ to the cultivators ;, and when they pleade: 
ee tree cers inability to pay the dues, Mr. Kale, ri n 
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illage officers no remissions | were er ted 
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6 acoused to appl Pace cvonsies tothe tian 
| a igi. anc seven: other volunteers, who 
son. gladly without paying the fine, were 
a ion ‘Monday. The District Magistrate, 
nthe ,onour prohibited them under the District 
a warnir ¢ that persons who attempted a demonstration 
de lialo to.a fine of Rs. 200 or to be dealt with as 
of an unlawful bi - sembly, The District Magistrate was not content 
1th. issuing “the. proclamati fase , Apprehensive that the people would 
id proces fon 8 greener his order, he had recourse to a ruse. The jail 
10ritie 8. awoke. the prisoners at 2 a.m. on Sunday and sent them home by 
fferent routes. The District Superintendent of Police warned them not to 
Ow themselves to.be garlanded. It is difficult-to know whether this is 
ere re fooling or a needless exhibitionoffear. Hundreds of people are visiting 
volunteers, and inviting them to pan-swpari parties. Rumours are afloat 
riher prosecutions. It is said that many houses will be searched. The 
ty is over-run by detectives.. Another Belgaum correspondent writes to the 
paper:—A meeting was held under the presidentship of Mr. Bhate to 
ie - ee pret rte the. future. programme of temperance work and to collect money 
foci my - fopey the fines inflicted on the volunteers. Mr. Abhyankar of Wai and Mr. 
| ; dharrao Deshpande addressed the meeting. The volunteers were thanked 
e order of the Collector was condemned in a resolution as illegal and 
iteoug. J¢ was resolved to suspend picketing till the question of its legality 
pli iaey in the High Court. Mr. Chhatre and others were thanked ‘for 
their services during the trials of the yolunteérs and the latter were invited to 
cept.the money offered by a generous donor to pay off the fines. But 
Mr. Yalgi and others refused the helpand requested that the money be spent on 
some useful national undertaking and announced that they were ready to go to 
~~ prison. ‘I'hey were handcuffed and taken to the jail on lst June. They were 
"~~ escorted thither by a large crowd who hissed the Superintendent of Police. 
- The Police arrested some youths on their return. Picketing was carried 
on vigorously the very day on which the first batch of volunteers went 
to jail, The Collector, instead of trying to soothe the people, appeared on 
>> the scene the next day asif prepared for a military campaign. The Police 
a as Superin tendent and others guarded every liquor-shop. Picketing was carried 
ae on in Taiko of the presence of an armed force in the streets. After arresting 
—-  ~  gome eight persons, the force dispersed. It is said that the helmet of 


sii 


2g + the Police Superintendent was knocked down by a stone in the scuffle. 
ia _ The Collector has warned the. school-masters that they will be dismissed 
ae es from service if their students are‘found picketing, and has asked them to keep 
‘a watch on the liquor-shops. The students greeted their teachers with shouts 


unde le Mdtaram and expressed condemnation of their action when they 
ared in the streets to» watch the liquor-shops. Some self-respecting 
os ofl refused to undertake the duty. Hitherto the volunteers were 
_ @harged only with unlawful picketing. Dastardly attempts now are being made 
8 oe hh le g the volunteers by charging them with rioting and committing nui- 
| nce, | ytteg editorial columns, the paper observes :—We heartily congratu- 
zi and others for the spirit of self-sacrifice shown by them in the 
hi care: a, We hope the divine fire, which promises 
are » temperance movement, will be invigorated by their per- 
lpr be achieved unless we are prepared to undergo 
<a eng -of the devotion of the volunteers by their 
sist ' eee Those who re to work and 
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‘to prison by the force of law.] 7 


Alt “1 ' agitation for concessions to Indians, hére in sleepy 
M9 Foging- * ‘OF Sind there is real unrest superinduced by the Jlaw- 
Phenix (13), 6th June. lessness prevailing on account of the Police being 


| unable to deal with the badmash element. Dacoity - 
seems to be the order of the day in Upper Sind. The Police force is entirely — 
inadequate to deal effectively with crime. Government have not yet thought 


fit to act upon the recommendation made for increasing the number of men 
nor to take over the Railway Police.......... By-the-bye, it does not appear to 
be in consonance with the published intentions of Government, when young- 
sters with hardly any service to their. credit are selected to act as District 
Superintendents of Police though for very short periods, in preference to 
Deputy Superintendents of great experience and long service.” 


26. “A public meeting of the citizens of Hyderabad was held on Sunday 
| last for the purpose of appointing a Committee to 
Preparations for a Con- ¢ommence preparations for the forthcoming Confer- 
aoenee to be held at ence at Hyderabad. Dewan Chuhermal, who presid- 
yderabad (Sind). q a SR ae ak + et d laid 
Kardchi Chronicle (7), ©4, explaine e object o e meeting and lai 
7h June. emphasis on the necessity of co-operation among 
Muhammadans and Hindus to ensure a greater 
measure ofsuccess. He further added that there was a proposal to hold an art 
and industrial exhibition in connection with the Conference. He very 
appropriately pointed out that, as most of the arts and industries in Sind 
were in the hands of Muhammadans, the exhibition would directly benefit them 
and that there was thus all the more reason why they should join ‘the 
Hindus. Mr. Mathradas also laid great stress on the need of co-operation 
between Muhammadans and Hindus and added that he had learnt from a 
number of Zamindars that if the objects of the last Conference had been 
properly explained to them, they might have attended it. The words of 
Mr. Bhurgiri who said that the Conference was for the good of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike and appealed to his Muhammadan brethren to freely 
join it should be borne in mind by our other Muhammadan brethren.” 


Legislation. 


*27. “The Government of India are to be congratulated on the prompt 
and statesmanlike action they have taken to 

. Comments on the new effectually deal with anarchical crime, and what is 
Explosives and News- more to the point, with incitement in the press to 
Peet Gofte 35) q44, revolt and acts of violence. The two Bills were so 
er imperatively necessary for the safety of society that 

their postponement would have exposed Government 
to severe censure. Indians will breathe a sigh of relief, now that the hands of 
the law have been adequately strengthened, to meet the fearful situation which 
has been created through the recent development of political agitation in 
India. Much more important than the Explosive Substances’ Act was the 
piece of legislation that was passed to control the lowest dregs of newspapers 
in India, that openly preach Sedition and crime as a means supposed to 
expedite the country’s progress towards political. emancipation. The laxity 
which was.shown to newspapers in India has long been misused and mis- 


June, Eng. cols. 


interpreted, and if evidence was wanted to show the urgent necessity of oe 


ping their wings, no more conclusive testimon ay could have been addu 

the extracts from native journals which Sir Harvey Adamson quoted it , | 

memorable speech. In the face of such — inatertals before wont, oer rtai 
CON 341—7. : 
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ee of their term of imprisoning mes 
Government . to send sald 


“25. “While in some parts of India there is only surface- deep political 


16 to -acts of violence, 
hiseisets It is neither a 
“iH on the mouth of 
of seditious journalists, who are for the 
> be ste fiw their own justice until such time that another 
et oe "drastic has been passed to muzzle their barking 
un One non-official baddnbor of the Council inveighed against 
6 86 oe oh ‘Bill which deals with the forfeiture of presses 


iad ' 5 fl - * 
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3 ien their owners are faitly caught napping against its provisions. As 

Oy le Act was "peed in’ hot haste, Government have wisely refrained for the 

eS Be: amid fom enlarging its’ scope so as to meet persistent deliberate attempt 

ah 1 sedition in general, where incitement, covert or open, to acts of 

4 : nin assassination is absent ; but a Bill might be brought in good time 

aye ‘on & vias with the Act for the delectation of the journalistic gentry who are 

BS . sedition under the guise of gentlemen. These writers are such 

gs aere experts i in. their art, that with the clauses of Sir Harvey’s Act on the tip of 
— . their tongues, they - ‘will know how to keep their pen under control when 
ee ~ ineiting people to disloyal opposition against Government, without coming 
ee into the clutches of the Act........... The ominous declaration of the Viceroy— 
= of evil omen for publicists who make capital out of this sedition-mongering 
aa  business—is suggestive of Government’s future plans and intentions. ‘TI look 
_  .__ . upon to-day’s legislation as exceptional, as framed to meet dangerous emer- 
Pee ' gencies, and, as regards the Newspapers Bill, to give powers to deal with a 
ee particular class of criminal printed matter. It is quite possible the Bills may 
ae not be strong énough, and in that case we shall not fail to amendthem. But 
a the Newspapers Bill in no way takes the place of a general Press Act, and it 
eo in no way ties our hands as to future action of such an Act. In my opinion 


aiurther general control of the Press in India is imperatively necessary. I 
believe it will be welcomed by the best Indian newspapers.’ They are blind 
ae who cannot decipher the true import of these hand-writings on the wall. If 
- * .. © Indian journalists do not mend their ways, they may rest assured that as day 
ae _ follows the night, repressive measures will take away. unbridled liberty of 
or ) the press, and the sins of a few-black-sheep will be visited upon the whole 
ae “country.” 


| Se eeliag 28. “Seldom have two laws, of such importance passed in so short a time, 


‘age : been more heartily and more widely supported than 
ys ~ | pe Spectator (5), those which were enacted at Simala on Monday last. 
a 18th June. The circumstances in which they had to be placed 

Sa . on the Statute-book are ‘well known: they were 


- Jucidly, and with all the force which facts alone can impart, set forth 
by the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson and they were further enlarged 
Upon. by His Excellency the. Viceroy in a speech characterised by his 
usual terseness and élegance. of diction, and by tact, dignity and firmness of 
co ee ee a one, The Explosives Act is essentially the same as its English prototype, 
_ ‘which was passed in parallel circumstances. Any objections to its provisions 
occur to Indian critics were answered in England twenty-five 
pay the Home Secretary and the Lord Chancellor of the day. 
of as the measure is, it could easily and safely be passed at Simla 
th inaries and a ‘ full dress debate, ’:......... The crime 
. i with under the Explosives Act is new in this land. 
nks thai the law has, therefore, been passed under a ‘panic’ 
him a perusal of the speech in which the Lord Chancellor of 
Tge..«.--... If some of the native members of 
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po were, could — 3 the members. of the rinooeatty of passing oe 
the Bill immedinnely’ But if Sir Harvey-had markedly drawn the attention ess. 
of his Indian colleagues to the fact that the friends and sympathisers of the — + ee 
arrested anarchists have threatened dire results to the European community ee 
in Bengal if they should be sent to jail, and to the probability of a conviction Fis 
being followed by a sudden and large output of literature inciting to ik a 


violence and murder, we doubt if the Indiam members would have been slows 
to realise the urgency of the measure........... It was well that Government 
passed the measure immediately, whatever its efficacy may turn out to be. 
If the two measures will not provoke much adverse criticism, His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s closing remarks, announcing Government's intention to introduce 
a more comprehensive law for controlling the liberty of the press, are likely to. 
give rise to some amount of discussion. The forfeiture of an offending press is 
not too severe a punishment. On the contrary, it is a punishment which has 
considerable efficacy as a deterrent and is free: from objection on principle.” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—* His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech, winding 
up the proceedings of the Legislative Council on Monday, was _reassur- 
ing in the main, and has already commended itself to the good sense of the 
community, both in India and in England. It was the speech of a statesman 
and a gentleman, with not one sentence in it betraying impatience under 
trial or a tendency to generalise. We are glad to note the compliment paid 
by His Excellency to the Mirror and the Nation who, though sympathising 
with the newly awakened aspirations of their countrymen, have contended 
all along that the best way to realise these aspirations is by upholding the 
reign of law and order. It requires no ordinary courage, in the present temper 
of Bengal, to insist upon this view ; but we may assure Lord Minto that there 
are Other journals in the province, equally devoted, each according to its 
lights and opportunities, to support the cause of good Government.” | : 


*29. “ There is but little to say in the way of comment upon the Explo- 
eg ts : sives Bill passed last Monday by the Imperial Legis- 
™ = ieee I4th June, jative Council. It is absolutely impossible that 
en anybody should have in his private possession any 
powerful explosives or the materials for making them for an innocent purpose ; 
and since the existence of anarchical conspiracies has been only too painfully 
demonstrated that to wait until a successful outrage brought the scoundrels 
within the range Of a charge of murder was of no availin weeding out this poison- 
ous growth.......... Of course, we must be prepared for the old cry whenever 
any explosives are found in a house: ‘Oh, the police put them there to make 
a case. As Sir Harvey Adamson says, the best of legislation occasionally 
hits the wrong person; but a case where the Explosives Act could be abused 
must necessarily be a great rarity.......... The new Newspapers Act is so 
extremely limited in its scope that even if we so desired we could not cavil 
at it on the score of its creating new terrors for the journalists. It deals only 
with ‘incitement to violence’—a crime that would almost invariably be 
covered by section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. A simple modifi- 
cation of this section providing that a conviction under it should be followed - es 
automatically by the annulment of the offending paper’s declaration would — “% 
have been more drastic. The confiscation of the press is no very great P 
matter. In the case of an organisation with capital behind it, like the A 
Manicktolla gang, and considering the ease with which a sheet ‘might be 1 
printed elsewhere than in its nominal Office, a press could be confiscated ee 
every few weeks without attaining the desired end. Cancelling the paper’s 


declaration is certainly the more effectual’ ‘remedy, and this seems hardly ly... 4 
worth enacting about. We trust that thé new Act will have the-desired effect.  =8§8= 
Certainly, no honest journalist whose views ‘are suRines » date heard outside a oe 


lunatic — has anything to fear from it.” 
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y "idetininate their views 
8 pro ble that some explana- 
x will be 8 i before the Bills become law.......... 
: Newsp pte ct will produce the desired result so 
6 to ¢ any with snesé who are in any way concerned 
ftom or disturbing the public peace, it will not 
ein a : er * oth of oppression, or prevent the expression of 
ees ae ad mi ate tl ih oug ht and opinion. It is impossible for the administration of a 
ete alg ast Em ny ) ire i “s Indi 5 to be absolutely free from abuses of any kind, and it is. 
wel ime tt hese are 6 , and Government assisted in rectifying them.” 
Mus nm Herald writes :— We are glad to see that legislation on the lines 
i by us is being undertaken’ by the Supreme Government. That 
' et I dine is ripe for such enactments none will deny.......... India is now 
ie n ‘the crucible; and keen observers have declared that unless and until 
rastic laws are passed the country is sure to go to ruin. For this reason we 
1 with enthusiasm this highly advisable move on the part of Government. 
i there will be carpers we are sure. But they are like children who do not 
d their own interests, and Government like a parent must take care - 
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pe Sai aeess #81. “While we regret the present arrangements which did not admit 
ae of the presence of the full complement of the non- 


Bi. “Indian Social Reformer 664 i 
| Se cial members. at the seat of Government and in 
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* the Legislative Council on this important occasion, 
Ry aa urgency of legislatively dealing with explosives and incitements to. murder 
Eee cannot be and has not anywhere been seriousiy questioned. The object 
a as well as the form of the Explosives Act has met with public approval. 


eg As regards ‘the Newspapers’ Act,’ while the object’ is approved, it is 
| —_._ donbted ifthe form it has taken is the most appropriate and effective that 
-— ~~ gould have been given to it. In the first place, there is no apparent reason 
why incitement to murder in a newspaper should be dealt with as a separate 
offence from incitement to murder by speeches or writings other than those 
appearing in newspapers. Ifa man appears on a platform and incites people 
murder their neighbours, ‘the new Act cannot touch him. We presume 
) will be liable under some section of the Penal Code. The writer of a 
‘pa per article or a book containing a similar incitement will be liable 
the same section. The reason for calling the new Act the ‘ News- 
het’ is that it’ provides for the confiscation of the printing-press. 
me,’ f > ds not think that the Penal. Code provides for the confiscation of the 
oe i property of # person who incites to murdeg or even actually commits murder. 
3 | e case of newspapers, moreover, printing-presses are not always the 
“the editors or publishers: The latter hire them just in the 
me hires a house. The owner of the press cannot be expected 
ne that is printed at his press. In such circumstances, and 
fc ‘between the printer and the’ editor, it is about as 
ng press as to confiscate the house in which the 
ewellery ‘that his wife may wear. There is no 
he new Act which gives the right of appeal to the 
risional order of confiscation by the Magistrate, 
ess which the innocent proprietors of a 
'S : empo porary confiscation should not be 
ve ‘pte 10 objec tion 4 "to © confiscation as a penalty for incitement. 
ded ' | that it is aj li oh oa 10 to ‘all x ‘forms ‘of incitement~-whether by 
‘the’ pr ot arty corifisc: 9 — to the offender 
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ituudhewel his. ‘shetries about: rg differs nees Chebeoad: the East os a. 
West, to e sineidekiin of some of. pt ra J issues arising out of the a 

| measure. There i is probably no other occasidn in which his remarks on these. ay: g | 
differences would have’ been more inappropriate... Bomb outrages and incite-' eae 
ments to murder are not the invention of the East, but importations from tho. ee. og 


West. Our anarchists have learnt their lesson from the anarchists of. the 
West, many of whom, we may remind Sir Harvey, are highly educated. 
persons. If he meant to imply that the general population of India was 
-more impressionable to anarchist propaganda than the general population of 
Western countries, he meant to imply something very far from the truth. 

There is only one country in Europe where the mass of the people are 
constitutionally opposed to anarchism, and that is Great Britain where the 
people is the Government. We strongly deprecate the introduction of 
generalisations on racial character in the speeches of responsible Government 
officers. We must say that Sir Harv ey ’s reference to ‘the conversion of the 
timid Bengali into the fanatical ghazi * was in the worst possible taste. Persist- 
ing in calling the Bengali timid is the surest way of effecting this conversion. 
Lord Minto is the sweetest-tempered of the Viceroys who have ever held the 
reins of the Indian Government, and His Excellency spoke, as hé always ‘ 
does, with great weight and dignity........... The attempts of some of the : 
Anglo-Indian papers to find a link between constitutional political agitation " 
and the Muzaffarpur murders did not escape censure at the hands of 
the Viceroy.......... Equally emphatic was his condemnation of the attempts 
of some people to found a general indictment of the Government of India on ; 
the Muzaffarpur outrages....... His Excellency rightly said that anarchical ? 
aims were entirely new to this country........ The only passage in His Excel- . 
lency’s speech which we are disposed to regret is where he spoke of the 
purdah of the East unfortunately hiding from the view of Government the 
actual course of life inthis country. We respectfully assure His Excellency 
that it is not the purdah of the East that hides the view of Government, but 
the purdah which Government have hung about their own portals.” _ 
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82. “Lord Minto and his advisers have discharged a sacred public 

| duty with admirable judgment and exemplary self- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), restraint. They have risen to the emergency of the 
10th and 11th June, Eng. hour; they have shown the requisite strength and 
cols. courage ; and yet they have scrupulously avoided 
fuss and bumptiousness which not seldom attend 

legislative action in India in the presence of some grave peril. They 
have adopted two stringent measures for safe-guarding public interests and 
this they have done without indulgence in any unwarranted accusations or 
insinuations against the Indian people as a whole, or any one particular : a 
interest. The action of Government was practically endorsed by the woe AS 
whole country.......... The pest for whom the first measure, the Explo- oe 
sives Bill, was passed cannot have the remotest claim on either the sympathy 
of the public or the consideration of Government........... As to the other, 
the Newspapers Bill, the liberty of the press is not less dear to us than ae 
to the staunchest defender of the liberty of the pressin all India. We Pa 
feel as keenly as any of our contemporaries that plain speaking is a public eo 
duty........... But there could bea no greater mistake than to confound i 


independence with ribaldry, plain speaking with sedition, liberty with license ; > ee 
and we shall not hesitate:to say that the present measure is due to the crimes. a 
and follies of a certain section of the Indian press itself.......... Government id 


need all the support, all the assistance that can be. given them for suppres: ~ 
sing the vile je ay, sedition and crime on which the. ultra-Extremists:.. 
aeenies ae country Imve ee pet ‘we are aye nah it) will;aot: ber = oe 
a psc page: assay saan nt issue the paper writes:— «| | 
coe isis i inare Kelgnende Say Sap Supreme Legisla tive » Couneil ee onday ‘has: 7. ee 


wal ei 


grave Crisis 
oallenesy Lord Minto and Sir 


“Bill and the Hlgiisteie Bill have become the 
law of the land. They were brought forward for 
Coden in hot haste and were passed into law 
_ without the usual formalities. The Explosives Bill 
| none k's soon. . ‘The passing of the Newspapers Bill might -have 
fora short time, but there was not after all any harm caused 

@ ‘action of Government. The necessities of the case might have 
lere ye action expedient, if not imperative........... The speeches 
Se the Vicky and Sir Harvey Adamson were as dignified as they were 
ee suitable to the occasion. The remedies suggested in their speeches did 
> ~~ not savour of vindictiveness on the part of the Government of India. 
Bees They have been goaded into the adoption of some very stringent measures 

against the Indian press generally; but the Bill, which is now the law of 
mo: > «the the land. Clearly shows that all loyal and. law- abiding journalists will 
—* . inne way be projudicially affected by it.......... Liberty of action and 
> |. freedom of speech will not be interfered with, and for the continuance of 
> «+ these favours we cannot sufficiently thank the Government of India. 
| But while we have nothing but praise for Government for their calm, 

cool and collected attitude in the matter of the anarchist movement in 
India, we would fail in our duty if we did not point out to them that though 
ee the remedies sugested’ by them for the suppression of the crimes referred 
a to in the Bills might accomplish their object to a certain extent, they ought 

a not to imagine that the disappearance of these crimes for the time being would 
mee in any way abate or mitigate in an appreciable measure the unrest and 
Bo _ disaffection which prevail and which are every day penetrating deeper into the 
a ecuntry........... While His Excellency the Viceroy and his Executive 
= * .. ~~ Gouncil have iericnwe rane carried the measures for repressing the crime 
> © ~ without a single dissentient voice in the larger Council, have they, it may 
— be.asked, taken any steps to find out the real causes of the present 
Bek unrest, and adopted such conciliatory measures as might help them to 
gee remove the evil root and branch from the country? If Government fail to 
~\ deal with the causes of the unrest, they may be sure that the suppression of 

crimes i in one direction will lead to their out-break in other directions. If the 

» Government of India are at all anxious to do away with the present unrest, 
ie whi oh Tooks as if it has come to stay, they must change their present policy of 
administrati His Excellency the Viceroy hit the nail on the head when 
~~ d, the maintain that the British rdj has been built up upon the justice of 
is admin ist ration.’ Quite right. But what if justice is in many places dis- 
jjustice ? The Government of India need not be told that times 
stances have changed, and it is no longer prudent or expedient pn 

e authorities to- govern the country on old and obsolete methods.” 


jough we cannot in fairness say anything against the Explosive 
er 4th ‘Substances Bill; we feel bound to protest against the 
% ns "Increasing tendency of the Indian Government to 
; _. hold meetings of the Supreme Legislative Council. 
ts of Simla and pass important legislative Bills there in 
most bet ‘the non-official members, or without giving them 
a Ce se er the provisions of such enactments. In the case of 
sta sper ot efi i ha not care to sho 09 this objection, because its 
ous charactér. But in te case of ibe em 

be raised againstiit on principle, we do 
no sconteneious character and ‘that it 
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Ne cannot ob ngres will Sir H. Adamson 
single issue of the Yugdntar contain 


: mischief to Government. We have greater faith in gay premeare ass and stabil ty 
of the British Government than''Sir Hafvey Adamson has. Besides, if 
there was such an urgency, the procedure adopted last year might have been 
safely followed this year. A temporary Ordinance limited to Calcutta and 
certain other towns would have entirely met the exigencies of the situation, 
however grave, and the Bill itself could have been passed later on after mature 
consideration. The precedent repeated'this year by the Indian Government is 

: highly objectionable on principle and we are sorry they should almost every 
year introduce important measures at Simla and rush them through all their 
stages without affording sufficient time for consideration to the people and 
their representatives in Council. ; The Honourable Sir-Adamson’s speech in 
support of the Explosive Substances Bill was happily not marred by the 
defects which disfigured his speech on the Seditious Meetings Bill. The 
same remark applies to his observations on the Newspapers Bill. Both the 
speeches are an indication of the coolness and deliberation with which Lord 
Minto’s Government have proceeded in the matter.......... No Government J 
in the Kast or the West can tolerate the manufacture and employment “s 
of explosives for criminal purposes, or open incitements to murder or 4 
revolutionary undertakings.......... All of us expect Government to 
be fair, dispassionate and statesmanlike in dealing with the present 
situation. Government, too, have a right to expect a similar attitude al | 
on the part of those who are responsible for the formation and guidance of zy 
public opinion. From such a standpoint, we for our part fail to see or 
how any responsible Government can be condemned on principle for passing o. 
a Bill like the Newspapers Bill. In the liberty of the press, India has doubt- 
less been enjoying a priceless privilege ; and if it is grossly abused, shall we 

condemn Government alone and say nothing to those who abuse the 4 
invaluable right and play into the hands of the enemies of India’s political it 
progress? ‘This is a question that vitally affects the future of Indian 
journalism ; and it is no;use shutting one’s eyes to defects, abuses and 
evils which, though many might be inclined to forget or ignore, 
supply powerful weapons to the opponents of the cause of. Indian 
reform. We do not forget the grave, almost disastrous, blunders which 
Government have gone on committing so long. But that is no reason 
why Indians should seek to commit political suicide........... Sir Harvey 
Adamson’s is not a wholly correct and exhaustive diagnosis.......... Wrong 
diagnosis necessarily carries with it wrong remedies and we should 
have thought that Government had blundered grievously enough during 
the last ten years. Will Sir Harvey Adamson fairly face the question why 
Bengal is not what it was during Lord Ripon’s or Lord Landsdowne’s time 
and why Lord Curzon avoided visiting Calcutta before his departure for 
England? Will he frankly explain why a Gagging Act became necessary, 
particularly during Lord Lytton’s regime? It is no use shirking inconvenient | a. 
questions. They must be faced some day, however much he might try to | ‘il 
ignore them. His theory about the difference in the conditions of the Hast a: 
and West is altogether fallacious. Has he known anything about the doings 
of students, both male and female, in Russia? Did Portugal possess a 

‘stone floor” or a ‘powder magazine,’ when the wild writings of the 
Republican press and the. violent agitation of the ‘Republican faction 
resulted in an appalling’crime which sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
civilised world ?.......... We entirely agree with Sir H. Adamson that the | 
public press has a great and responsible function to fulfil. But we at the oe 
same time expect Sir Harvey Adamson to bear in mind that a member of the | Ya 
Indian Government has ‘a still more fg “were duty to discharge in oe 
speaking to the country at large from the Himalayan heights.......... Lord 
Minto’s speech, like his other public pronouncements, was sober and restrained 
and well suited to the present politieal conditions of the country. One rey 
slip or unfortunate observation might without doubt have ie vale’ the situa- ‘ 
tion; and although. we entirely dissent from’. His’ nis vay 8 views 
specially on one e point, we congratulate the Viceroy on the modera sion, ign 
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es PPM 
ea td ity 
nd far from: 
i rica. ye not free. 
one) ‘country more than another 
ge ress ougl be ) fre ng ri this country. Weadmit that there 
; some evils fo 7 ow ng g fron gach si: institution. But having rezard to the. 
axists between the governing classés and the governed, it would 
blunder “se wei further restrictions on the press in 
inction. that His Excellency drew between England and 
ytalaniowe.. There the governors and the governed form a 
ag cor reanat have identical interests. The British public are well 
in Parliament: The British Parliament and British Ministers 


et the. press legislation ; but we repeat that the reasons given 
Me. by ‘Lond: Minto for such legislation are fallacious and misleading and 
we warn the Indian Government against bringing in other unforeseen 
_— . evils in: their attempt to suppress one kind of evil. The existing law of 
' | -  sédition together with the Newspapers Act form a sufficiently drastic 
> | and elastic code of laws, and itis to be sincerely hoped that Lord Minto’s 
>> ~~ + *+Government will not further ruffle the whole country by any uncalled-for 
ae préss legislation and aggravate the present situation by adopting false poison! 
ee nostruins for undeniable political sores.” 


ee s 85. “The two Bills which have passed into law are of so comprehensive 
Ys | | and elastic a nature that the ordinary reader 
a Soy aes may not at once be able to grasp their real import. 
Se } “Bénj Vartamdn (36), But the Government of, India have passed them, > 
-  ———s«W« Oth and 12th June, Eng. 2d although the editorial chair will no longer be a 
age cols. chair of roses we deem it our sacred duty to raise 
ees. th our humble voice by way of protest against the 
ao | way in which this new legislation has _ been 
| Seana Sneed through the Viceregal Legislative Council........... That some kind 
ae of urgent legislation to meet certain emergencies it was necessary to pass with- 


i. outany unnecessary delay has been admitted in all quarters—at any rate, in 
ee ~ all-responsible quarters........._ Unnecessary delay, however, dogs not mean 


4 microscopic minority of the unofficial members of the Council should 
s Rey only sixteen hours in which to consider so momentous a draft Bill as 


ed before them by Sir Harvey Adamson re the Press in India.......... 
ve not a single word to say against the indecency of the haste 
_ with which the Explosive Substances Bill was passed. The terrible revelations. 
Sat made in Caleutta after the execrable bomb outrages at Muzaffarpur proved 
+ \ that fres: ‘and immediate legislation im.the direction of. checking the posses- 
of explosives was urgently necded.. The Government of India, therefore, 
in introducing such a Bill at the earliest opportunity. 
pone be said st the new Newspapers Act........... The 
oof Sir Harvey Adamson: and His Excellency Lord Minto are 
St “that subtlety, which has usually been. attributed to- 
li and : the: Jesuits. Both of them seem to have felt that. 
into we of two all-powerful Bills within a couple of hours,. 
| ok incongr By it mot ludicrous, in the year of Grace 1908....... 
— ation i ¥ was. necessary, therefore, to find. The subtlety that. 
‘Gord: inte to and Sir ‘i. ‘Adamson enabled them to find it. To. 
eir argument.of excuse, | eir.s es ‘something like the. 
t to the haste with which we 
(0 law.* But*be thankful even 
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V Would rm Gort poe ‘His craved had issued an ary ee me evety . 7) 

Bei two dozen of them. But Lord Minto or rather Sir H son did | 

| not follow that course. And for obvious’ reasons. No- Ordinance - can 
exist longer than six months. At the end of that precious period, it must 
be submitted to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council if it is to be renewed......:.. 

, An Ordinance is nota permanent Statute. If the Government of India were in 
such a very charitable mood, why did they not take such a course? They have. 
a reply pat. The people of India, the demagogues, the orators, the agitators— 
aye! even the Moderates—would have called it zwlum. This plea is very 
seductive and is not unlikely to mislead into repose even the most suspicious 
people in this country........... But we would take leave to bring to the notice 
of our countrymen that though this might be undiluted gulwm, it was one 
that could not have lasted more than six months. If it was to be renewed, 
the sanction of the Legislative Council would have been requested which 
means that the Indian world would have had time to think. But 
that is exactly what the authorities are not inclined to allow just now. 
They mean to hammer in, what is apparently a ‘thin end of the wedge,’ 
but which, once on the Statute Book, will prove to be the thickest of thick 
wedges. It is on this ground that we object to the second of the two Bills 
passed into law yesterday...... .... We would have heartily welcomed a 
thousand tyrannical Ordinances, that were doomed to an existence of six 
months. But to welcome two Bills like those passed into law yesterday is a 
thing impossible. It is on this ground alone that we object to the proceedings 
at Simla. Our objection is the stronger because we feel and know that 
the bulk of the three hundred millions of India are loyal to the core.” 
[In a subsequent issue the paper adds :—“ We will be the last persons to deny 
that there is truth in the plea put forward by Sir Harvey Adamson in favour 
of the Newspapers Bill. ‘This truth has been more than vindicated by the 
Jugdantar. The veriest fool will refuse to believe that its real editors and 
publishers were those misguided youths who are rotting in the Bengal jails. 
That the real ‘ spirits’ of the journal have not yet been captured will be admit- 
ted. It will also be conceded that, both in the interests of Government and 
the people themselves, it is necessary that these real culprits should be collared. 
ee But we will take the liberty of asking whether in order to attain this 
end, it was necessary to go out ofthe way and undertake new and comprehensive 
legislation of the most retrograde and repressive character, legislation that 
is against the very spirit of the British character and traditions, a legislation 
that is bound to alarm the people, create suspicions and cause discontent ? 
By his reference to the Jugdntar and the failure of the authorities to reach 
the real delinquents, Sir Harvey Adamson pretty distinctly admitted that it 
was not the general:law of sedition that was at fault, but the rules and 
regulations under which presses are registered and ‘declarations’ made. 
If this is so, we cannot for the life of us understand why the Government of 
India should have gone out of their way and passed an Act which ‘is so un- 
generous.and un-British in character. They could have easily enacted new 
regulations for registration and declaration. These could have ‘been made as ea 
stringent as possible, aye! even tyrannical, in order to force spirits — De 

like those who are conducting the Jugdntar to come forward and aw 
not to lurk in obscurity like the: vilest of cowards. We have long since | a 
been convinced that reforms on these lines had become paramountly Be. 
necessary. In fact, the ,almost, absolute anonymity which the real editors 
enjoy has been not an ‘unimportant factor in the degeneration of . the 
Vernacular Press. The acute brains that are to-day conducting the 
administration of so vast a continent as India should not haye foundit an 
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insuperably difficult task to find. out ways and means. mie which. tomake iba 
compulsory. for the real authors: to step forward like. en. vit. fi Pag and — the 
regulations had been made to effect this, “il pyramida ol : massed kk 
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Ca dictttte ” eft no he ‘habnative 
But at the same time we derive con- 
eee Ns: tion in ‘the fact that this sort of repressive 
» aan iin existence in other countries and that as ad- 
by Lord Minto, tt Sagi of anarchism is not indigenous, but that the 
n has ‘spread to Indic froni foreign countries: It is indeed gratifying 
ssuring to learn that Lord Minto has, with characteristic foresight, hit 
upon on of the most important causes that have helped to give the anarchist 
~ moven ent its temporary success in this country. For His Excellency 
: without caring to mention names, condemned Sir B. Fuller’s 
letter in the London Times and the approving remarks made by that paper 
on it. The objects with which writers like Sir B. Fuller publish their views 
and the reasons why papers like the London Times support their views 
are not far to seek. Their aim is to dissuade Lord Morley and the 
Jaa - Viceroy from carrying out the reforms upon which they have been en- 
Ray ig 9 But both Lord Minto and Sir Harvey Adamson have assured the 


het ? ic that the crimes of a limited number of anarchist fools and madmen will 
a fae deter the Government of India from carrying out political reforms in 
ae -the country. The existence of these fools and madmen in the country is 
a “more or less due to the mischievous writings of retired officials of| the 
re type of Sir B. Fuller and their organ, the London Times; and the only way 


_ . of neutralising their baheful influence is that the various reforms which the 
i Secretary of State and the Viceroy have taken in hand should be brought into 
| force without the least possible delay. [The Gujardt writes:—In passing 
these measures the Government have really acted wrongly. They will only 
gerve to add to the unrest and we shall, not be surprised if terrible 
‘tragedies take place in secret. Before passing these measures it was at 
»  Jeast necessary for the authorities to think calmly about the actual state 
of the country. That the bomb should have had its birth in this country 
is not to be ascribed to any inimical or selfish motives. It is only the weapon 
ofa handful of fanatics who have been disappointed in their aim of 
Sh achieving the regeneration of their country. In Europe bombs are resorted to in 
“personal quarrels and there such measures may perhaps be necessary. But as 
ae for India in order to do away with the bomb it is necessary to eradicate the 
~ gauses which have led to the unrest; that is, to concede the more sub- 
~~ stantial rights of swardjya to the people. We are very) sorry that the liberty | 
i ae of the press and the liberty of speech should be trampled under foot in the 
— ~~ jiberal regime of Lord Morley and Lord Minto. The Akhbdr-e-islém consi- 
Se “a a ee? prosecution of seditious prints to be unnecessary and remarks that 
pers ought to be summarily suppressed by Government to save future 
pune! to themselves and to the Police. In the opinion of the paper the 
presen Newspapers Act is not likely to prove very effective and so appeals 
PY the authorities to male it more comprehensive. ] 


87. After according its approval tothe two new Acts, the Oriental 
eae ew adds :—‘ But we must add that the phrase, 
a riental Réview (ll), ‘any act of violence,’ is too vague and indefinite, 
Oth Jun Dt Mader and can easily be twisted to suit any emergency. 

Of course, we are told that thereis a sufficient 

| in, both the Bills against the high-handedness of the Police 
yer must first. obtain the sanction of the local Govern- 
ing any steps in the matter under investigation. This is all 
es, but it were idle to deny. that in nine: cases out of 
eens do not and will not differ from the Police author- 
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"Be that os fi it. cont wo, ado not. ere iat io think 
the Viceroy that the time has also come to p: 

whole of India. Such an Act would be : 
also to affect the rabid section of the 
to Lynch law, martial law, and the taking of ten lives for the loss of one....... 
We repeat it again that we approve of the spirit underlying the two Bills; 
but when all has been said and done, only hal it the problem is solved. The 
broader and more humanitarian methods of dealing with the situation remain. ae, 
Lord Minto referred in his speech to the ‘real reformers’ whose budding ea 
political ambition he wishes to recognise, but His Lordship knows that so TS gee 
far, the real reformers have got only stone instead of bread. If their wishes rae 
had been complied with in time, all would have been well to-day.” — 


38. “We are indeed prepared to recognise the urgency of the 
situation and support the two new Acts. We 
June Tut’ cols 68), END | ass not, however, think that there was as much 
necessity for haste in regard to the Press Act as in 
regard to the Explosives Act. Nor do we understand what Government 
would have lost by publishing the two Bills a week before they were 
discussed in Council, so that wise and sober public opinion might have 
had the opportunity to express itself so as to enable Government to improve 
upon their provisions. We do not, however, object to the passing of such 
measures at one sitting. But where absolutely instantaneous’ action is not 
needed—in the present case a month has been allowed to elapse since the 
outrages—such publication would have done good without giving even the 
Yugdntar an opportunity to do more mischief than it has done. Turning tothe 
speeches of Sir H. Adamson and the Viceroy we are glad to find them sober 
and not provocative. Yet they are not free from one-sidedness, and our 
greatest regret is that they do not make any reference to that ultra-unprogressive 
and entirely unsympathetic attitude of Government which, in our opinion, 
has contributed, along with seditious preaching by irresponsible agitators, 
to bring about the present crisis. The certificate given by the Viceroy to Mr. 
Kingsford was gratuitous. Nor was Lord Minto right in looking for the 
causes of such sedition as exists in the country to ‘ sources beyond the confines 
of India.’ Huis Lordship does not seem yet to have become alive to the defects 
of British Rule in India and the misdeeds of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
Let us, however, take heart from Lord Minto’s assurance that he would not be 
led to abandon the work of constitutional reform in India even by the bomb 
..ieeeeee. His rebuke to advisers of Government like Sir B. Fuller was cheering 
enough. Sir H. Adamson erred like Lord Minto in ignoring the factor of the 
uncompromising attitude of the bureaucracy. Nor was he right in thinking that 
papers like the Ywgdntar had prototypes in other parts of India....... The two 
Acts are far from being perfect. E'ven from the point of view of Government 
is it not a defect that only a newspaper and not a hand-bill or leaflet inciting to 
murder, bomb-outrage or violence comes under the purview of the new Act? ) 
Again, it appears to us that the provision for the confiscation of the press is ; 
too drastic. There is no alternative in the matter left to the Magistrate or eee 
the High Court and alk presses will be equally liable to confiscation. It may 
happen that the press may not know it was printing matter objectionable aa 
under the new Act. Again, it may be that the objectionable matter may not be ae 
of the most virulent type. Yet under the Act the punishment would be total oe 
confiscation. Nor do we think that the provisions whereby after the a 
confiscation of the offending press and suppression of the newspaper not only . 
the said newspaper but also ‘any newspaper which is the same in substance’ | a 
‘is also to be prohibitedsare reasonable. Defects like these might -have been eo ee 
obviated if Government liad published the Bills a week earlier.” 


*39. “ The Act of 1883 which was framed to regulate the use of explo- 

Pp Bandhu (34), ives was directed against their careless or reckless _ a 
14th Mois Eng. cols, | bandling ; it was not then dreamt that they would = 
‘be laid hold of by terrorists for a their poli- a a 

tical ends. Recent occurrences have established beyond doubt. the necessity 
for the new enactment and oy, loyal person who values | 


+ hd: its hoigemmany extinction, 
imate criticism.” 


§ ‘entered tipon a career of 
A ea Scie apes repression from this week. This demon of repression 
fe SR te Dove A Sy +) periodically possesses Government and-one of such 
> periods has now recurred. As liberty of the press and liberty of speech give birth 
on and nourish it, our. bureaucrats had long wished to extinguish both 


- in India and the bomb outrage afforded them an opportunity to carry out their 
poe ‘But the question is, will these repressive measures succeed in their 
object ? The officials first of all wish to see the bomb driven out of India, 
and this desire is both. natural and laudable. But the means they have 

_ adopted for this end being just the reverse of what should have been adopted, 
it is. therefore plain that they have lost their senses. This mental aberration is 
& sign of impending ruin and one is grieved to think that worse days are in store 
both for the people and the authorities. The latter have raised the outcry 
that the cult of the bomb in Bengal is destructive of social order just like 
iis prototype in Europe. .But there is a vast difference between the two 
cults. While the culf in Europe is: the outcome of the hatred of the self- 
aggrandising wealthy classes, the Bengal cult has got at its root an excess, of 
the patriotic sentiment. The Bengal bomb-thrower has got more in common 
with the Portuguese. patriots, who‘ assassinated Don Carlos for suppressing 
their Parliament and. with the hot-headed Russians who committed bomb 
outrages in desperation owing to the Tsar’s refusal to convene the Duma 
than with anarchists pure and simple. The bomb in Portugal compelled 
the abandonment of the policy of repression ,in that country while the 
mighty ‘T'sar had to eat humble pie before the same engine of destruction. 
The cessation of the bomb outrages in the two aforesaid countries can never 
be ascribed to repressive measures. That consummation was due to the fact 
that the statesmen of both the countries recognised in the bomb new rising 
aspirations of the people and made efforts to gratify these aspirations. The 
condition of Indians is worse than that of a caged bird. For while the latter is 
supplied with delicacies with a view that it may not feel the misery of its 
captivity, the Indians*have been ruthlessly deprived of arms in order that they 
might never dream of freeing themselves from their bondage. The English 
have evidently emasculated the whole nation and reduced it to a state of 
impotence simply to. enable even the lowest of their officials to exercise their 
high-handed sway with impunity. The English possess neither the magnanimity 
nor the ott of the Moghuls who never disarmed the Indians. The Moghuls 
‘were a to keep up their Imperial status for over a century even after their 
had been annihiJated.during. Aurangzeb’s abortive campaigns in the 
-The British Government will not ‘be able to outlive, even for a quarter 


Mee of century, a similar period of stress and strain. The disarmed condition 


75 combined with the military strength of Government had so long 

ish. masters of the situation. But the bomb has changed all this. 

-Hithertc ; Gerentiens had no means of knowing the degree of desperation to 
. ai nich some of their hot-headed subjects have been driven through exasper- 


ae rt e on n at wovernenens measures. The people only petitioned and their repre- 


were r arded as mere froth worth no attention. They fretted and 
et, but Go ernment knew nothing about the matter. The bomb, 
put a potent we ae into the hands of the people, and it has les- 
pect for the niilita : ige. y of Government. England. will not 
the administration of the ‘country in a 

iglis i  deign’ to ‘take the people. more into 

acture nd —: ‘of arths can be prevented 
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ieorangulth lange eennitisn of materials for: # ' manufactu ieee 
by ‘the boeak ts factory unearthed at Calcutta. It appears Gat Getmemlt” : 
| sande failed to learn a lesson from the Dcivaey No law possesses the 

power to keep the. ane of the manufacture a bombs from those that 

are bent upon using them, for such knowledge is no longer regarded as a secret 
in Europe. It is still a secret in India, but if a policy of repression succeeds 
in adding to the number of hot bloods in the country, the knowledge will 
in no time spread to other parts of India from Bengal. The manufacture of 
the bomb has become such an easy matter that the’ Police can be easily evaded. 
It was not so easy when the Eftglish Act was first passed, but recently it 
has been vastly simplified in consequence of new scientific discoveries. How far 
can legislation restrict the operations of the scientific expert? Government ‘oe 
have been trying their hand at achieving impossibilities, which are sure to prove | "4 
disadvantageous both to themselves and to the people. The new legislation hae 
will put a new weapon into the hands of the underlings of Government for the 
persecution of the innocent people. Government must act in such a way that no 
one should feel any necessity to have recourse to bombs. ‘l’hey mustsee that no 
keen disappointment is caused to those men of high ability who are seeking the 
rights of swardjya. But we fear that the new law about newspapers is likely 
to give a dangerous turn to the feeling of disappointment already prevailing 
in the country. The grant of the important rights of swardjya is the only 
means to get rid of the bomb in India. [Elsewhere the paper observes :— 
The present alien rulers of India have not only monopolised all political power 
in their hands but are further desirous of killing or capturing the trade and 
industries of the country. And with all this, the burden of taxation on the 
people is heavy. In short, we have lost our swardjya, our trade, our 
industries, our wealth and our courage and are constantly in the 
clutches of poverty and famine. The moment, however, an attempt is ; -.. 
made to raise the country’s position, down comes the pestle of British r 
rule with crushing force! Under these circumstances, if the cult .of 
the bomb and secret societies take root in India, there is nothing to be 
surprised at in the phenomenon, however much we may regret it. Had this 
state of things prevailed in any European country, the people thereof 
would never have shown the patience and forgiveness exhibited by the Indians. | 
Life being dearer to man above all things, it is an evidence of Spiritual 4 
advancement when he begins to value religion, patriotism and national honour * 
more than life itself. Where such high ideals spring up, it is the duty 
of Government to give legitimate’scope for their fulfilment instead of sternly i 
putting them down by repressive measures. ‘The latter course is sure to bring ‘ao 
calamities upon both the rulers and the ruled. It is the disregard of this 


historical truth that resulted in the bomb in Bengal. | 3 
41. Now that the Explosives Act and the Press Act are passed, the 4 
British Empire in India will be quite free from any | 4 

ge Pisce dd otek danger. It will now surely endure till the end of | * 


the world ; for bombs will no longer be thrown and the newspapers will not 
preach murder. Why did not Government bring into force these measures 
long ago, if such wonderful things could be achieved by laws passed with 
one day’s labour? The English would have been quite at rest, if they OS an 
had passed the laws in the’ beginning foreseeing that such- a dire ‘calamity a 
was bound to overtake them one day or other and that Indians would be Rae. 
surely discontented because the English were capturing their country by artful a 
scheming and maintaining their possessions by the scare-crows of laws. We } we 
would ask them to enact at once some more measures like these, so that the a 
British Empire may be strengtbened and its foundations reach the very SS a 
bottom of the earth. Laws! The English have a delusion about. laws. ae 
Do empires endure by laws? If so, the Romaa Empire would never- ate 222 
been destroyed. Nobody cares a straw about such -laws when sogiehy 9 °se@ 
reaches & conditiom beyond — laws. Phe. wisdom of nde greases ivilins <9: ee 

in keeping ‘society within at limit, ° 
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E i to. | because 
ntent which is alr dled od 1 may & blaze. 
“are bent upon passing t] ‘he rere dhepeabtern of the 
of destiny. ow “as Ay them? We. desire that 
ent should spread an Brey Government should 
nt mH .. more at least. Yar ib seems. that they do not 
The} seem to challenge discontent and dare it to 
- They are welcome to-do so. One should not 
ge a cy counsel the rulers? The English are ‘closing 
ee opinion. The few hangers-on about them outwardly 
inwardly for swardjya; others, fired with 
aan to tell the ‘whites’ their opinion. A few newspapers 
ns 1 ; the public mind. But Government have levelled their weapons 
Og oo t them also. If the English want to fall knowingly into the pit of 
> dangerous discontent, they are not likely to listen to any advice. What has 
' .. Government gained by creating so much popular discontent ? .A bomb-thrower 
= ~~ ~ ‘does not care for his life. What can the Explosives Act do for people like 
>» ~—-— _* *‘Dinesh Chander, who shot himself when he saw that he was about to be cap- 
tured by the enemy? Besides, nobody prepares bombs openly. Such 
Bae things are always done in the dark and as long as they do not come to 
ee light, it is the same whether the maximum of punishment is 20 years or 
ee 100 years. And if perchance the secret conspiracy is exposed, the people 
who hatch the conspiracy in a spirit of fixed determination are ready to die. 
‘The Explosives Act has never stopped crimes anywhere in the world. The 
English Government supposes that newspapers first preach murder and 
secret conspirators then manufaci:-e bombs. But there are no madcap 
ie ) anager in India, ‘who-commit crimes after receiving due notice from news- 
ae apers. The editors do not at all suppose that the rights of swardjya are to 
ce had by murder. Moreover, is anybody moved to murder by the preaching 
of newspapers? Let the newspapers in Bengal, which are supposed by the 
lish to have encouraged murders, preach thé murder of Europeans iiving 
ingland. Are such murders possible even after ten thousand incitements ? 
Let the English prove by encouraging murder through their leading news- 
papers that even a singlé mancan be induced to commit the offence. As 
rulers the English have to do such things now and then., But they do them 
) in quite a different way. In 1857, the English caused many natives to be 
r  —-_ _ .__ killed by natives in battle. This killing i is not called murder but slaying on 
ir, the battle-field. The English had to tell many falsehoods like the following to 
ae the Indians in order that the latter might exhibit such bravery :—‘ There is 
-— merit in killing your brethren. We are doing good. to the country. You | 
Mueeuc will gain by fighting on our side against your countrymen. You have eaten 
our salt. Even if your father faces you, you should shoot him down to our 
| “order.” Have the Indian newspapers ever contained such incitements? In 
i am of these facts, the Press Act dealing with incitements to murder has 
¢ 128 st Indian newspapers! Who will see justice in this law? 
ee a Indian editor will commit the offence for which the Act is 
en i, and the sinful desire of the English to suppress the agitation of-Indians 
. Os t the pir regeneration will not be fulfilled. The English might fully under- 
/_ ~ °° stand that Indians want the rights of swardjya and that they will not sit 
pes? es aa wi | h folded hands whether newspapers are allowed to exist or are gagged. 
eae & : oo i cople ational to carry on the work of elevating their country openly and 
a ee ons ‘tat ionally by newspaper discussion. But Government seem to desire 
weing the newsp: that people should do the work of regenerating their 
ty secretly. People uonla act according to the wishes of Government. 
donot lose anything thereby.. When the poe of thirty crores. of people 
» changed, there is yory gana mi e. laws passed. — If news- 
i be ten times that of newi ait “Do Government desire t this ? ~ Oppressed 
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Bhatia, ie, Tih June 
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y in obtaining them. “Bes 2 if ce ae Bey am 
provision is-made to meet this difficulty, there Reese: 

| is no reason to complain about the Act. But'there was no necessity of the 

Newspapers Act. The sections in the Penal Code dealing with sedition are 

sufficient to keep the papers within bounds. Newspapers do not produce 

discontent or incite to crimes; they only bring to the notice of Government the 

prevailing discontent. The policy of Government is responsible for the pre- 

vailing discontent in India. It will gradually disappear if rights of swardjya 

are granted to Indians, who are panting for them. Government are breeding 

discontent by such laws. Section 124(A) of the Indian Penal Code has almost 

deprived the press of its liberty. ‘The Newspapers Act has dealt the final blow. 

If Government will it, any article can be adjudged as advocating violence. The 

editor stands always the chance of being declared a criminal. There was no ‘ 
necessity of making his position more precarious. The Act is comprehensive a 
and is liable to be abused in practice. Government cited the Yugdntar as an 
instance showing that punishments under the old law are not sufficient to check 
the crime. But they should have carefully considered the reason why people. a 
should have persisted in pursuing the same path one after another after a 
suffering a heavy rigorous imprisonment. The widecirculation of the Yugdntar 
proves general sympathy for it, but instead of finding out the true cause of 
this and meeting it, Government committed a political blunder in passing 
hurriedly the Newspapers Act. No Government, swadeshi or foreign, will allow 
incitement to crime. But it would have been better if articles inciting to 
crimes had been clearly defined and illustrated in the Act. This Act gives the 
death-blow to the Press. Newspaper editors will be completely at the mercy of. 
the District Magistrates. Itis a good thing, however, that District Magistrates 
are not empowered to demand security beforehand. We hope that this Act 
will become a dead letter like the Age of Consent Act. [The Karndtak Vritta 
says:—The Newspapers Act has been passed at one sitting. Its object is to 
gag the vernacular press so that complaints about ‘the really unhappy state 
of the country may no longer appear in print. This Act must have rejoiced 
the hearts of the white bureaucracy; but’ we prophesy that their joy 
will. be short-lived as the future is sure to be even more terrible for them 
than the present. | 
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43. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Railway Twmes :— 

“ Kindly allow me to bring to the notice of the author- i 

"Alleged - grievances of ities concerned one of the most scandalous arrange- a 
European and Kurasian ments ever made on.any Railway. On the G.I. P. ; 


ladies travelling third class teal . . 
by die G. 1: P. Reilway Punjab Mail the native females have one entire third 


‘Punjab Mail class carriage specially reserved for them, in which no 
Railway Times (15), ™male passengers are allowed to travel. This is an 
6th June. arrangement which, I believe, the Manager is most 


particular about being carried out. But the Kuropean 

third class accommodation allowed is only one compartment, capable of holding 

five persons, for both male and female Kuropeans and Kurasians. This to say ao 
the least is disgraceful. Justimagine an unprotected young lady having to enter eo 

this compartment, in which perhaps are a couple of ruffians, or men the worse for ye 

drink and not particular as to what language they. use or how they are dressed. co 

What must be her feelings! It is most revolting when one thinks of it, and 


does not speak well for the G. I. P. Railway—a line that is noted as one careful Se 
about the convenience of the travelling public. Every European: or Eurasian = = 
lady cannot afford to buy a second class ticket, as the anager well knowsice. 2 oe 


_ If native females can have a whole carriage to satracata ite why cannot ee 
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> wets so ‘fresh st sto | heir igh or to build chopra 
“€-0 Famei shed bi: -@g9, on the groun und floor where open otlas or kharkis 
i ols. .—S-_—s previously existed. We should not favour anything 
he ie is na at savours of zoolum on any particular class or 
put it a a moot point if, out of consideration for the greatest good of 
re ~numbei , Government andthe Municipality may not concert 
ap, E epee oa ar 
pats for a1 the growth of a very palpable evil........... When 
ue fi st br ake out in this city and spread ‘itself in the other overpopulated 
nt “cities, it was warmly debated whether it would not be to the 
iterest to regulate the number of the inmates of houses in the city, 
flealarly those inhabited by poor classes.......... The peculiar circum- 
ae: nees of ‘the country, however, did not permit of the idea being 
: = _ertounl entertained. It was thought that it was not desirable to 
ee. a} oh But that. might interfere’ with the domestic habits of the 
. But if such overcrowding cannot be thus forcibly prevented, at least 
Gethin could be done. By a, wise and thoughttul provision, increase of 
_ Over-crowding in the already congested areas could be firmly and effectively 
vented ; and we are desirous of seeing this matter, among others, receiving 
the attention of His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s Government. If the 
authorities could see their way to apply a gentle corrective by refusing 
ee ‘ission for augmenting tenement accommodation in areas that are 
fa ‘Givady overpopulated; they will have earned the gratitude of the 
-— ~~~ public in the long run, “though their efforts may in the beginning be subjected 
to some misrepresentation. As it is, the evil is becoming too marked;’ and 
» .~~_—__—‘¥& appears to be the general opinion among the more intelligent classes that 
> the cupidity of the landlord may be reasonabiy checked from running riot ip 
# - _ the way it threatens todo. Of course, vested interests in the Corporation 
ae ee me ‘would in the beginning be too powerful to let anything be done ; but fortunately 
ee there is another power in the land who would do what the Corporation would 
jee not do either out of perversity or selfish considerations ; and in this, as in 
ae some other matters, the public may appeal to that power if the body, which 
ee cu to safeguard its interests, chooses to ignore what is but a sacred duty.” 


45. An anonymous correspondent styling himself as “One interested in 
education ’ writes to the Prajd Bandhu :—In conse- 
‘iibieghaint about. the quence of an increase in the number of primary schools 
| "prope ied abolition of the jin Ahmedabad the necessity of appointing a suitable 
fess 4 est oa de officer fo superintend them was felt. The Munici- 
eka Manici- —— therefore, consulted the Educational Inspector, 
_N. D., who favoured the idea and recommended the 
=. Praja é Bandhu 4), 7th appointment of a man well versed in the methods 
: os mee Of of primary education on a handsome salary. Acting 
ee af aan upon’ this suggestion the Ahmedabad Munici- 
ty has resolved to abolish the post of sixty rupees, the highest in the grade 
thool-ma under the Municipality and to create the hew post of 
of schools on the same pay. This has closed the doors against 
ol. . sever rising to the highest post of sixty. It isa pity that 
rovern ent are trying to better the prospects of these teachers 
iy should adopt quite the opposite course. Even in small 
the @ exist such posts of sixty rupees, while in a big city 
vhich should boast of at least four or five such places, it is 
litary post being abolished. It is an. ill- 
2a) al Ingpeeor, N. rae: een that it is 
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leged delay in sanction-- Sei iad ta eps ot Ger 
ing th 'Z th sent by the Kard or Municipality, request 
Municipal ely the said rules inight be passed in time er 
“Phenix (13), 10th June, be enforced at the General Municipal Bloctions ie 
| be held in the ensuing year. The public are 
aware that the ‘draft Rules have received the careful consideration of 
Government’s legal advisers as well as that of the Local Municipality 
and are for the last few months in the hands of Government merely awaiting 
their sanction; but that they should remain so long without seeing the light of 
day is a puzzle, we are unable to solve. If the purity of Municipal elections 
is to be maintained, no time whatever should be lost to see them sanctioned and 
published within the next fortnight or so, as the preparation of the voters’ 
list for the year 1909 is to be undertaken by the Municipality atthe end of 
the current month.......... Weappealto Mr. Sladen, and also to Mr. Young- 
husband to take steps to obtain sanction to the revised rules without any 
further loss of time and if need be by wire.” 


numerous warn 


Nate States. 


47. Referring to the letter on the subject of the present unrest as 
aifecting the Native States of Kathidwar that had 
The present unrest and gppeared in the London Times some time ago over 
9 Hb gy States of the signature of a “Kathi” (vide paragraph 87 of 
Radthidedy pene a oe Weekly Report No. 22 of 1908), the Kdthidwdr 
(75), 10th June. Samdchdr, in a lengthy article, dwells on the alleged 
unjust nature of the recent decision of Government. 
onthe question of succession to the gadi of Limbdi and advises Govern- 
ment to try to undo similar acts of injustice on the part of their officers 
and thereby prevent the unrest from spreading among the Native Princes. 
The paper adds that so long as Government do not lay bare the dodges alleged 
to have been piayed by Mr. FitzGerald in getting Colonel Dadbha recognised 
as the Thakor of Limbdi and do not reconsider the question of succession, 
they will find that the seeds of discontent sown by an arbitrary officer will 
bear bitter fruit in future. [In its leading article, the paper complains 
about the alleged present dependent condition of the Native Chiefs of India 
and the high-handedness of the Agency officers, refers again to the 
Limbi succession and appeals to Mr. Hill to publish the papers in the case 
for the satisfaction of other Native Chiefs and not to try to throw a veil over 
the misdeeds of his predecessor. | 


48. Referring to the alleged strained relations between the Rajsaheb 
of Dhrangadra and his Bhayats, the. Kdthidwdr 
Affairs in Dhrdngadra Samdchdr recapitulates the entire history of the 


State. struggle between the Rajsaheb and the Bhayats of 
Kdthidwdar Samdchér Kondh and remarks that it was Mr. FitzGerald who, 
(75), 10th June. in order to please the Rajsaheb, gave false hopes to 


the Bhayats to the last in order to prevent them 
from appealing to the Bombay Government and that ultimately no redress 
was given to them by him.’ The paper writes :—After all, the pcor Bhayats 
will have to appeal to the Bombay Government, for on the one hand the 
Prant Officer, Jhdlawad, has not dealt fairly by them, and on the other, the 
oppression of the Rajsaheb i is assuming more and more serious proportions, 


One cannot say what all‘this will lead to in the end. To us, it seems likely 


that, being tired of the continued oppression of the Rajsaheb, the poor Bhay- 


ats will have to kill both themselves. and their wives and children. 
Since the time that the struggle took place last year, these Bh rh ae 
have for safety sent away their wives and children. outside ‘the . limits se 
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| -hands was held under the. auspices 

“ape S 1 Siddhndanrteaal Aryamitra Samaj” near the 

Surri-Road Railway Station on the 7th June. 

fessrs. Tilak, Khaparde, Bhajekar and Bodas and 

“Rao Bahadur J oshi attended and were received with 

‘69; tremendous cheering. Mr. Tilak was called to the 

* ghair, and many speeches were made exhorting the 

people to to abstain from drink. In the course of his 

| Rao Bahadur Joshi declared that as Government indirectly encouraged 
was hopeless for the temperance movement to expect any help from 
id th i the people should, therefore, help themselves in the matter. 
yarde denounced the drink habit and exhorted the people to take 
e of total abstinence in the presence of Mr. Tilak who, he said, 
ed. before them with the image of Lord Narayana in his heart. 
le was followed by another speaker, who said :—Not only should 

iain from liquor, but should also avoid taking English medicines which. 
it in se: forms. You should also ostracise those who make use of 
@ medici: ‘Thé bones and ‘blood 6f cows are used in the manufacture. 
preiga 8 r ar a 6a so you should make ita peint to avoid its use. Mr: Tilak 
in. the « ourse of his address said :—If Engl ishmetr encourage the vice of drink, 
is. ont sacred duty: to resist it. It is tO’ be regretted that the labour- 
ag population of Bombay annually consume liquor to the amount of 
to 40 lakhs of rupees. ‘The habit of drink did not prevail during 
> time of the Peshwas, but it has come to us with the advent of 

_ British rule. It is a Teutonic vice, which is hated by all the 
ern people. One of the speakers has told you that formerly you 

@ masters of yourselves, but Ihave reason to assert that the time is 

; onl off when you will be your own masters again. The labour party 
| gaining ascendency in England and it will one day rule supreme there. 
You 1 will also, sooner or later, have your own kingdom in India. The evil of 
rink is wo. that of plague, and it is to be pitied that Government have 
means for its prevention. Government will not derive 

ira, the vice of drinking and so-are averse to take 

ection ; ; but we must compel them to do so. Form 

ons in all tk Ae mills and the mill authorities will help 

question of your own welfare and that of 


a 


nawalla, the editor of the Hind 

a, writes tous that,on account of the 
i darth new Newspapers Act, all the printing 
of Bombay refuse undertake the printing 
er. refore, eve fear that the 
But whether it 
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t a A ee py «Bs mole hg " — ' . IT ro aoe £ hs eee 
Der. er ee Coen iving. out such a 8 head began to = = 
4 turn. Moreover, on feeling with my hes my idy;.I came. = ag 
. upon two or three lice and on examining the blanket I found every = ~~ 
- thread init fullofthe vermin. Iatonce rolled up thé quilt and the blanket. Dear \ ions 
reader, then I was in a small cell with two strangers as companions, with the ae 
bare ground for my couch, my hand: for my pillow anda tin vessel for drinki Bees 
water out of. I contented myself with even these and thinking of GoddessInd | Mec 
stretched myself on the bare ground. I had not about me people anxious to Waals. 
please me, or my beloved books to help me to while away my time; I had no reese i 
chair to sit on; no table to write at. How should one feel at ease in such Bet ds 
a plight? But true patriots preserve their fortitude under even greater wh 
sufferings than these and entertain themselves with thoughts about their a 
motherland. This was what I did. , ee 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. ae 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, ; a % z 
Secretartat, Bombay, 18th June 1908. ‘ e 
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Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. Ge 


Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

Govind Sakhérd4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu) 


(S4raswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Govind Kashinath OChandorkar, BB. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 35. 
Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 338. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 
(Karhada Braihman) ; 25. , 

Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 56. 

Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 


Hindu 


Hindu 


Damodar Savl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 43. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brdhman) ; 50. 


(Chitpawan Brahman ; 41. 

Mahaddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. | 


Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. ; Hindu} 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ae 
2) Ramkrishna th; Hindu (Gaud 


Saraswat Brahman). 


Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 


Néna Dad4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu ( 
Brahman) ; 35, 
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| Weekly — Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid 
ake Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Sed ee | , 
eo: ie. is i Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500: 
ee | : uhammadan ; 50. 
Cd Pelee oo sco. ooo] Ma Am bin Mirza Muhammad] 1,000 
| | Baig; M an; 40. 
hoes Do. ....__...| Mumshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla;| 500 
on spi Bai | Muhammadan ; 48. 
“ag © Bom! ..+| Daily ...  »e-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
scene © Eo Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
“a > Hin ND 1. i 
">. "A Bombay... ...| Weekly... _...| Bhdgubh4i Fatechand Kaérbhéri; Hindu| 2,400 
Rh cme Soe | (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
me Sans 21? De. ... +e) Hortnightly re ko “na Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 
Pues ua Poe s8. 
ve fs a ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth! 145 
Roig a ; Brdhman) ; 35. : 


7 


ai A 4 7 


are printed in the. margin ofthe Report i in italics, and the mumber of the Newspaper in the- 
‘ in bracket po the name. 


. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 
is left out, and the short a (4 = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed-at the end of a word. This rule has 


ollowed “except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
ya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


Meee . ‘ 
oe OF - 


the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
aS accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. Bettis 
ay 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Brey 


ANGLO-SINDI. ‘ ws, 


52a | Sind Shewak iv ...| Naushahro Feroze| Monthly ... ive pers : ee 
(Hyderabad). % 


KANARESE. 


Weekly ... ™..| Bindu Narayan Mutalik Desai: Hindul 309 ie 
(Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 33. , ea 


net | 
ne 


| 


1184 | Jagad Vritt ad Bombay sae i. ee .... Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu! a cane 
; eae _ (Mahratta) ; age 45. , Bare 


924 | Kannad Kesari ... ...| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


| 
| 
MaRaTRI. | 
| 


1414 | Pragati... ie ..-| Kolhapur ... eS Games © oe ... Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 =e 
| ) Jain) ; age 45. mg 


1734 | Liberal... ‘si ..., Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi} . 500 
: Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. ) 
(b) No. 74 publishes no English articles. | | ae ° 
(c) No. 133 is published at Poona. | hs 
(d)}- No. 65 is published weekly. ge a . 
(e) No. 90 is published fortnightly. | 

(f) No. 39 has ceased to exist. “heya 
(g) The Editor of No. 70 is Haridds Karsandas Thakkor. 

(i) After the arrest of the Editor No. 120 is edited by the Sub-Editor Vasudev Ramchandta Barve. ; 
(i) No. 74 does not contain English articles. n pay ; 
(j) No issue of No. 70 was published on the 13th June. Bi ee 
{k) No issue of No. 156 was published on the 20th June. | 
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Mo ns ‘speech. aand blarted out what came uppermost to his mind. 


tank 
et ‘al ia Service _......... Reading between the lines, Lord Morley 


-Souddga seems truly to repent of the part he has played for 
0 hin, Eng. fei the last two years in respect of poor India and. 


Oriental Review (11),17th the Indians at the bidding of those to whom he 
June, in vain looked for honest advice and assistance....... 

It looks as if Lord Morley was in a confessing 
mood when he summed up all the theories, explanations and causes of 
the present unrest in India, and said, ‘we were confronted with the rather 
painful fact of a certain estrangement and alienation between the races in 
India.’ The Indian Civil Servants cried out ‘no’ by way of taking exception 
to the statement, which, as every one knows in India, is an undisputed 
fact.......... Lord Morley emphasised the situation by assuring his official 
audience that it was a most difficult problem ever faced by responsible 
Governments; but that seemed to have very little éffect upon them. When 
he gave expression to his idea that ‘our first duty is to keep order,’ it was 
punctuated by cheers by his prejudiced audience, but Reuter has omitted to 
describe their feelings when at the next moment Lord Morley asked them 
to believe ‘ that it would, however, be idle to deny that there is a living 
movement among the people for objects which we ourselves have taught them 
to think desirable.’ Our Indian Civil Servants, retired and in service, 
must have looked very small indeed when Lord Morley in other words 
gave them to understand that the demands of educated Indians were 
in no way unfair or unjustifiable, and that they must eventually be given 
their due. One can very well picture before his mind’s eye the crest-fallen 
condition of the Anglo-Indians when His Lordship distinctly told them 
that ‘unless we somehow: reconcile order with the satisfaction of those 
aspirations, the fault will be ours, not theirs.’.......... How many of the 
members of the club could have appreciated this statesman-like declaration, 
which only a far-seeing and deep-thinking man like Lord Morley can put so 
nicely and succinctly before his audience. About half-a-dozen ex-Lieutenant- 
Governors have written to the papers advising the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India to-resort to repressive measures in order to over 
come the unrest in the country. Lord Morley has distinctly given these 
wiseacres to understand that nobody believes that we can now enter upon an 
era of pure repression, with English public opinion watching us, and 1 do 
not believe that anybody ‘desires such a thing?.......... ‘We are so far in 


perfect agreement with His Lordship, but we part company with him for a 


while when referring to the release of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh, he 
says that ‘they could not be detained a single hour after the specific 
mischief had abated.’............. What is the ‘specific mischief’ referred 
to by His Lordship, and when did it‘abate?’............ All: that we 
need say is that as Lord Morley was in a confessing mood, he might have 
made a clean breast of the matter by stating the real facts of the case.” 
[The Ortental Review writes :—‘ We have been exceedingly pleased to read 
Reuter’s summary of Lord Morley’s speech at the Indian Civil Service Club 
dinner. It will, of course, remain to be seen how far the Secretary of State is 
able to translate his words into action, but as a’speech his latest pronounce- 
ment marks a distinct advance on his utterance at Arbroath last year where 
he propounded the now-famous theory of the fur-coat. Evidently Viscount 


Morley seems determined to be more Radical in the House of Lords than he 


was during these two or tliree years in the House of Commons. For the 
present the speech has come as a welcome relief to many a troubled mind, 


and is bound to revive our old faith, partially at least, in the principles of true 


Liberalista so nobly upheld “Ss Gladstone in he closing Esai “a aia ms « 


-century.”] — | ot bite Sipe 
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“substantial concessions in’ a libera. pr Actes wae a necessary 
; OL Yepression, | let ‘are supplied by the bomb outrage. 
ihe bomb r ‘may ha ve to be Shakes: if Lota. Morley is thereby really 

ito thé soun ‘Liberal. he formerly was. We, for one, see clear 


as it is so metohi’ in harmony with the soukipeiretively non- 
h of Lord Minto at the last session of the Supreme Legislative 
| Lord Morley seems to have charged the Indian bureaucracy 
irectly or indirectly responsible for “‘a certain estrangement and 
feen raccs in India.” The sting must have gone home, judging 
i the a8 cries Of No’ with which they sought to ward off Lord Morley’ S 
it sitaah: Though Lord Morley told them by way of consolation that he 
would take ali steps necessary to preserve order, yet he stood to his guns and 
added that ‘ strong measures must be in the right direction, and with the 
eg Sation, that “the popular movement in India was a living movement,’ 
- and’that ‘ an era of pure repression is now an impossibility.’ After these forcible 
Se «mater it is needless to comment at length upon Lord Morley’s defence 
_ ofthe release of Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh upon his refusal to join in the con- 
_ demnation of University education to which several Anglo-Indians attribute 
> the whole trouble of the day and upon the almost apologetic 
_ tone with ‘which the Secretary of State defended the new Newspapers Act. 
 —té“‘it~ «Cdéieeeeee Ord Morley’s declaration, that he had asked the Government of 
India “to send special reports of all. proceedings under the Act to him, his 
ise to place these reports before Parliament,and further, his unqualified 
_ cea _ admission of the right of Parliament to be consulted on grave matters of this 
a iss _ kind are also very significant, inasmuch as they show an abandonment of that 
yee ts attitude of sole reliance on ‘the man on the spot.’.......... So far then, the 
progress of Lord Morley and Lord Minto seems to be going on in the right direc- 
iit ” tion towards wisdom and statesmanship. Having never been backward in 
re - unsparingly attacking them for. the~ blunders they have. been hitherto guilty 
— ~—~+=of; we feel we should not hesitate to congratulate them upon what on 
" . | .. Clear evidence seems to be a new and welcome departure. But we would tell 
| ae - their Lordships that their real test will be the shape they give to the Reform 
eI eae osals, in "the light of the criticisms to which they have been subjected 
y sober and friendly Indians.”’ 


hy 
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sae : 


‘ae he it: i; ‘che synopsis of Lord -Morley’s speech bristles with numerous 
ee up suggestive comments on the present situation in India. 
5), Zists, The first point which the Secretary of State for 

| ~ India anaaet to bring home to his audience was 
le keels Sie aoe ea -» the ehange of complexion which Indian politics 
ave yseume ned 1 in reoant “Years..+0...... ‘Lord Morley laid his finger on the 
nost dangerous spot when he assured his audience that they were confronted 
t punt fact 5 of a certain ement and alienation between the 
~ la.......... This part of Lord Morley’s speech is said to have 
on tic ita of ‘No’ when we should have expected it to 
m dead and solemn silence. Lord Morley is never tired of 
sh pu cane India’ has reached a stage in politics 
‘the claim of the natives to a larger share 
country. He took the opportunity which the 
sarod him*to. criticise ‘the Prank pnenion in 
ys on th maippect.” Pe 
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: ands | y: agree with him pe om fy al ie aa 
heavy clouds are sailing i in the ly skies: and that pretty strong ed ea 
are necessary to disperse them.. We are also at’one with him when he aves 
that there exists a certain estrangement and alienation between the races in 
India. What, then, is the remedy? Has Lord. Morley taken & sin le, 
substantial step to remedy the evil which threatens the peace and the stabi ity 
of the country ? Let him look the problem squarely in the face. Let him 
clear his mind of cant. What has he done to rally the Moderates round 
the flag of Government? What has he done to satisfy the aspirations of. the 
‘better mind of India?’ Up to now, excepting the appointment of the a 
two Indian members to his Council, his has been mere tall talk. All his a al 
promises and pledges at present remain on paper only. And even his latest 
speech is not a splendid specimen of British statesmanship but a feeble 
apology for repressive measures. We unhesitatingly pronounce that among a 
the many reputations that India has wrecked. there is none greater ' Sy 
than that of Viscount Morley.” [The Indian ‘Spectator writes :—‘ The 4 
sentence in Reuter’s summary, which will evoke most comment. in this 
country, is that which refers to a ‘certain estrangement and alienation 
between races in India.’ It is telegraphed that this remark was received 
with cries of ‘No.’ If Indians had been present at the dinner, they 
would almost certainly have supported Viscount Morley with cries of 
‘Yes.’ Be it rememebered that the Secretary of State does not say 
who is responsible for the estrangement. He does not seem to havo 
maintained that the state of feeling between the races was the result c) 
of unsympathetic government. When Lord William Bentinck decided to ail 
throw open the gates of India to. European knowledge, he distinctly ; 
foresaw that the effect of English education would be to fill the natives of the 
country with respect for their own character and capacity and to lower the 
respect at that time cherished for European character. In the estrangement 
of feeling to which Viscount Morley refers we see only a fulfilment of the ; | 
prediction of eighty years ago, repeated by others from time to time. The q 
time has come to revise the old valuation of the character and capacity 4 
of the races, and to recast the scheme of their destinies. Any attempt 
to py aes revision must inevitably cause bad blood and an alienation of 
feeling.” 


7 


9. ‘* There is, indeed, nothing new in the speech delivered by Viscount 
Sinj Vartamndn (86) Morley at the Indian Civil Service Club dinner. 
17th tune Eng. cols >’ For the matter of that, if the Secretary of State 
7 seen . means simply to repeat from time to time the.same 
speech with. slight variations, he might as well deliver a set oration into a 
powerful phonograph, and send out a number of records to India; It would 
save the old statesman a deal of physical labour, and people would prefer a dis- 
tinct phonographic record than an indistinct delivery in England and an | 
unsatisfactory cable about it. In concluding his last ‘ great speech’ Lord 
Morley said, ‘We can get through it (the ugly moment), but only with self- cor 
command and without quackery and cant.’ Ofcourse, a great philosopher me 
liké him, who has been deified by the people’of England for his conduct as Sa 
Secretary of State, can bring charges of quackery and cant against all and oa 
sundry without anybody saying anything to him. But, the same; 
we wish he himself would indulge in them and in platitudes | a little 
less than he has been doing. There is usually very little of quackery in his _ 
speeches. We wish we could say the same thing about cant and platitudes. 
Some of Lord Morley’ s platitudes are destined to go down to posterity, the 
‘settled fact,’ ‘moon’ and other things included. Let, us see, ae" ins | 
what: Viscount Morley has to. soy. inh. latest: ‘ great’. speech: Th 
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¥ movement among’ the people for objects which we 
tau ‘them 4 to think saN'tmong, ts li this is so, is it: true 
aip o i the fact, fo refuse to ‘analyse the causes of this 

:? at to: talk only of ‘keeping order’? Or rather the 
_ reqt bain li: we PF ineakiine. .Lord Morley himself very explicitly enunciated 
posing ' referred to the ‘living movement.’ In almost so many words 
admits the movement to be as much legitimate as it is living. And 
not do anything to further that movement.......... We hear 
in class Of critics whispering, ‘the proposed Reforms.’ Bah! We 
‘what they will amount to in the end.......... There are other 
“interspersed in his ‘great’ speech. Here is one. ‘ Nobody now 
ieves that we can now enter upon an era of pure repression.’ 
"What does he mean by the words italicised? So thére is pure repression, 
# diluted repression and various other kinds of repression. But by whatever 
“Names repression is called, it is repression none the less. As far as our poor 
_ imagination can go, we cannot think that this truism can be controverted. 
ihe “What is deportation without trial, the confiscation of presses, the choking down 
oe : the: throats of eighty millions of people &: measure against which they prayed, 
ee ‘ cried and almost snivelled? What is all this if not pure repression?......... 
We ‘will’ now turn to what Lord Morley has to say about the two 
Br or: . legislative Acts passed on Monday last.......... About the plosives Act 
er ) che said that ‘it should have been passed twenty years ago. We have 
ae “not a word to say against measures of that kind. But would not Lord 


Be * Morley have hit the right nail on the head if he had said that the causes 
mS ‘whith necessitated the passing of such an enactment should have been 


ase _ Yemoved twenty years ago? Lord: Morley says that he stands by the 
* ... ~ Newspapers Act. That, of course, the world knew. But is he now going 
Bee to sit by that Act for e’er and e’er °—that i is the question. On this one point 
it must be admitted that he made an announcement which may bring 
just a little crumb of consolation. He ‘admitted the right of Parlia- 
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vee ment to be consulted on so grave a matter; but this was a question of Police 
> urgency’. He had directed the Government of India. to report all proceedings 
: _.* taken under the Act which he undertook to present to Parliament. For 
= \ this assurance, many thanks to Viscount Morley. But incidentally, he made 


aS *@rémark by which he simply ‘sold’ the whole show away. We do not 
--  ... “understand what the spetker could have meant when he said that it was a 
ee ae J ~*matter of Police urgency. Here, indeed, the cat has been let out of the 


a “bag. “Tt méans, in s0 many words, that the ‘Police in India is more powerful 
Se os eh Parliament itself. s | | 


a “Bir James Willescks ‘and his troops have no doubt settled the 
‘raiding’ Zakka Khels and the ‘truculent'’ Mob- 
mands. But it is yet far from a ‘settled fact’ 
that the Indian Government have solved the Frontier 
problem, despite the so-called settlement of Lord 
Curzon ‘by the creation of that new-fangled ‘North- 
* All artificial settlements are bound sooner or later 
to lead to fresh develc oon hahaa unsettle old arrangements and usher in 
i! ew on go! .f ; it t ; f pallia _stopgaps will: ever answer in F rontier 

natters, ‘The only cy is the old: Laurentian one. Leave 
certainty of quietude on the Frontier. 
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raison d'etre of all Winetiens waibies::< ‘ariines: Alevedicseale knows dts 2 eee 
but it is powerless: against * the permanent bureaucracy: of the Foreign = 8 = — 
Department and the Military service. Those are the great mill-stones i 
hanging round its nec [The paper then goes on to quote the following 
passage, among others, from the Manchester Guardian :—“ We see no sound 
, reason at all for the construction.of a railway through the-Mohmand country ; 
- and what is more, if the railway is persisted in it seéms to us that all our 
pacific assurances to the tribesmen must necessarily have no effect. If a mili- 
tary railway through a country is to be of any use if must be made reasonably 
secure against all attacks, and we cannot see how that can be done without 
the ultimate subjection of the surrounding tribes. But even if the Mohmands ie 
did not object to the railway through their. country to Afghanistan, | 
why should we want to make one? A Pathan ‘perhaps might put it 4 
down to fanaticism on our part; but what is the serious political 
reason for it now? We cannot think of one.’ On this the Kavzser-i-Hind o 
comments as follows :—]‘ We think we can. It isto make it easier to seize ne 
Afghanistan at the right psychological hour, seeing how again there is a 
serious apprehension of dynastic hostilities soon coming to pass at Kabul. 
But the Indian Government, egged On by the masterful Commander-in-Chief, 
does not know that every yard of railway in the buffer States will, in certain 
eventualities, dig its own grave. A railway there is the most suicidal step 
which a Government can take, seeing that it can only be the easier road for 
the invader in the case of the retreat of the British forces back to India.”’ 


7. “ We all know the value generally of Commissions. More or less they 

ae ee are a cunning device to allay awhile the agitation on : 
Commissions of inquiry any given topic about which the people may have - I 
ae begs afraudupon raised a hue and cry. For the time being the cry 
Keieer-i_Hind (30), 14th SUubsides. People are told that there. is a Commission 
June, Eng. cols. sitting and that its investigations and report ‘may be 
ss awaited with patience. What does actually happen 

when the report is out? This. The Department to which the subject apper- 
tains is asked to offer its own opinion thereon! This indeed is the first impor- 
tant step in the Governmental art of How not todo. Just consider for a 
moment the absolute futility ofsuch a reference to the Department. It is 
owing to the very failings and imperfections or mulish obstinacy and iron- 
handed tyranny of the Department that the popular cry is raised for a reform. 
The cry for long is heard only in the wilderness. The Department all the 
time plays the part of the ventriloquist. It inspires from behind its friendly 
organs of public opinion to contradict the public cry by many sophisticated 
arguments or even ‘facts’ which later on are proved to be ‘doctored.’ But 
when in spite.of such ventriloquism Government are constrained to appoint 
a Commission to make independent investigation and report, is it not 
folly and utter want of statesmanship that, when the report is made 
at considerable expense to the public, that authority should refer it 
to the very Department whose conduct and action are before the bar of 
public opinion? The Commission is practically the jury who gives the 
verdict. The only thing left is for the Judge, namely, Government, 
to pass the necessary order in conformity with that verdict......0.. 
But no. Here the Judge goes back to the culprit and inquires what a 
he thinks of the yerdict | Was ever a more insensate procedure Sy a 
: - . known? Would it be tolerated in any other country except India ? a 
What is the result? Of course, the Department chafes and fames. It tries a 
to belittle the many recommendations of the Commission and strain 
“every nerve to go on in the same old vicious way.: And what do 


Government: do? Of course, they. side» with. ‘Shee: ‘Department and 80 
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ta Gila India ” ‘(vide 
of W: rR tke No. 24 of 1908), 
: aper bw acknowledges as having 
produced from the Modern Review, the 
ottejak writes :—“ Russia being connected 
idia by land, it would be impossible Mi 

pe: tive India of those political rights and 
leges’ ‘which would be enjoyed by the people ‘of 
daily - increasing proportion. In an empire which spreads over 
6n tract of country, it is obviously far more difficult to treat the 
me different parts differently as regards political rights than in 
é wnich lies scattered over different continents and separated by 
ashe as a matter of fact we find in the Russian Duma representatives 
we the  databees Provinces (including Asiatic ones) of the empire and of the 
a ‘different races arid religious communities inhabiting it. We have read 
er - of the doings and sayings of the Musalman members of the Duma. Where 
a are the Hind and Musalman members of Parliament representing Indian 
i constituencies ? - Here it may be incidentally mentioned that the Russians 
aa oe ‘are mostly Asiatic in manners and customs. They are devoid of that insular 
a pride and haughty spirit which form such marked traits in the character of 
ea several Huropean Christian nations.......... The Russian railways in Central 
a Asia Have not separate compartments reserved and labelled for ‘‘Kuro- 
ee. _ ‘peans only.’ The natives of Central Asia who travel with the Russians in 
ey the same railway compartment are not subjected to those indignities and_- ill 
et ee ‘treatment which offer such an unedifying spectacle in railway travelling in 
aia India. And itis because humanity has not been’ altogether lost in Russia, 
Be aly that it-is possible for her to produce a Count Leo Tolstoy, the like of whom 
aa no other wget can at present claim.” [The’article is still incomplete. | 


ee 9. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :— A few 
a | ) ; weeks back the Daily Express of London published 
Mutual recrimination an article holding up the Indians of Bengal to 
and abuse between Euro- ridicule, scoffing at their character and dress, and 
wee incr i Indians depre- poking fun. at their imperfect knowledge of the 
ec | English language. The article was in very had 
| alae orem eet et taste indeed. It is-the simplest thing in the world 
hE & for us all to make fun of one another’s idiosyncrasies 
} sh, dress, character, etc ; but I cannot for the life of me see that any 
eae | 8 od is done by indulging in such practices ; nor is the reproduction of matter : 
Se ae this character in the public press calculated to augment that good feeling 
a ‘for each other. which is at the bottom ofall human happiness. Unfortunately 
hg the: silly Daily Express article has been reproduced in certain’ Anglo- 
In and, at-this juncture, is, of course, sure to create bad 
‘and widen the misunderstanding that already exists between 
sand the English people. Inow wish to appeal to you, Sir, as the 
Stren gat an paper in Sind to make it a point to rigorously 
‘Mather calculated to create ill-feeling between HKuropeans 
If the Bengali Babu makes use of expressions in English 
ear unwittingly humorous to English: people, why poke fun at 
_ sen b eee can speak even one of the languages 
cc aoauand correctly? If. the Europeans only knew~ what educated 
" a 0 of thelr pitiful attempts to master the language employed 
re should hear less about the English of the Bengali Babu. 
lest; aut carriages for ‘Indias and for Huropeans on 
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sand il ao not oe what se. Of course, in oar Cour es ‘and. a 

naples there are certain perverse-minded individuals whotakean = = 
aoey nga t in fouling their own nests. But this does not add to our  §= |= 
psacien for a individuals im question,. or for those who hope to 


create bad feeling by reproducing and dwelling upon the unsavoury remarks. a 
! Let me, therefore, once more appeal to the newspapers.of Sind to use their Ree. 

great influence for good by doing all in their power to — friendly eis 

feelings between all classes of the nation.” : pS RS ea 


10. The Pratod gives a full translation of a letter which recently appeared 
in the London Times over the signature of “ Kathi” : a. 
Repressive measures of (yjqe paragraph 47 of W. R. No. 22) and remarks :— | ae 
nana alleged to be Government have grown careless of the rights of 3 
e cause of the present Nati , ae 
Stl akds to Fadia ative Chiefs since the regime of Lord Curzon. Only 
Pratod (144), 14th June. the army was affected with discontent at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny, but now the discontent is general 
and permeates also the Native Chiefs. A portion of the army, too, seems 
to have been disaffected. The rights of the ruling Chiefs are disregarded. 
The aspirations of the educated are thwarted, while the cultivators and labour- 
ers are reduced to starvation through famines and high prices. Should the 
situation be not cooly handled, grave consequences might ensue. It is‘to be 
regretted that at this juncture Government are resorting to repressive 
measures and flouting public opinion. But the course of destiny cannot be 
changed, and we must perforce be dragged into the whirlpool. ' 


11. Under the heading “ Swardjya: the happy shore to be reached by 
the boat of boycott,”’-one Dahyabhai Purshotamdas 
Boycott the only path Dalal writes:—I hope to reach the happy shores of 
to independence and wardjiya by the strong boat of boycott by which 
Jain (175) ey, See all desired objects are obtained and I hope that my 
: beloved readers will also be able to reach those same 
shores. The difference between dependence and independence is as great as 
that between the fire andthe moon. Independence like the celestial moon, 
is soothing to every human heart, while dependence, like fire, burns up people’s 
hearts-and their high hopes by kindling the fire of despair. Dependence is the 
poison which in the end kills men. .There is as much difference between 
dependence and independence as between the fragrant saffron and the kesuda 
flower or between perfumes and animal excrement. Can our heart’s desires be 
attained, in astate of dependence? You might as well expect to brew perfume 
out of night- soil. A man of dependent condition, even though he might be 
possessed of millions, even though he might be at the apex of seeméng | | 
happiness, is not a human being but an animal, a monkey, while he who is ae 
independent, even though he has nothing to feed on, enjoys Heavenly ) 
bliss, and is really like a aa Alas! this sacred land is at present suffering 
the vilest dependence! Even the birds are happier than we in that they 
can roam about at will. Those men that suppress their aspirations for the 
regeneration of their country only through pressure from the Yavanas, and out 
of fear for them are in a more degraded condition even than beasts. O pious 
children of a pious mother! How many minutes out of the twenty-four hours 
do you.devote to the subject of the liberation of your mother-land? If for ny 
only twenty-four minutes, nay only twenty-four seconds you wouldexclusively = . | @ 
and carefully commune with yourself, your mind will show you the paths of | oe 
regeneration. Throwing ‘off your weakness of heart, make your fame resound in 
all directions like Partap ! Be resolute and advance: with firmness. Itisthe = § | @ 
duty of men to persevere fearlessly in any work that may be necessary =§# = | 3m 
for them to undertake. What man is there who wil! welcome this beas ie a 
‘condition of dependence? Try to shake it off, wave aloft the banner of. = ©) 
| boycott and put an end to our ependeny condition which aes usthe laughii iin ¢ a 
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wre ng ) 
send Mir Jaffer who had 
ively helt ed Piaitimad Ghori and Lord Clive 
eae goths iy agalr nst heir o gers writes :—AlIl those who 
caper: Bie: ~ = ve a wba csi gs Mieit own party and joined their 
eee ee s to fight against their own countrymen are 
| aya and Mir Jaffer. If Mir Jaffer had not 
is great cri: * the Kohinoor of independence set in the crown of 
mm Sfave been robbed ; the descendants of paramount sovereigns 
3» been reduced to the. necessity of maintaining themselves by 
valuables ; the forty crores a year would not be drained out of 
rat ever’ year ; India’ § sons would not have been forced to feed ‘on hand- 
8 me ver ched ; the indigenous arts and industries would not have 
; the plague “of dependence would not have spread over the whole 
10 aad no one would have dared even to look India in the face. In 
Mee 8 sg ndia would have been heaven on earth. O wicked Mir Jaffer! What 
Je be did you gain ‘by proving ungrateful to the land which gave you birth? How- 
ie _ @vér, in one way you have done a service to Bharat. Your éxample has shown 
3 = ) others how heinous and ruinous is the sin of treachery, how much suffer- 
7 = a & - ing it brings on the children of the soil and how it fills the motherland with 
"= * weeping and lamentation. If after this experience of the consequences of 
"= ~—__ your treachery, the sin is entirely wiped out from theland of Bharat, we 
SS aes - shall consider you, Oh Jayachand and Mir Jaffer! great benefactors of India. 


se. trea 


ae 18. It .is “to- be. regretted that a drama representing scenes from 

aa the Indian Mutiny’ of 1857 is put. on the English 
‘Suggestion for stopping stage at present. ‘The performances given of this 
the performance of the new play have wounded the feelings of Indian students 


’ Oe wwf gs Pragati residing in England, who are also holding counter- 
Bes ‘eae tix thé English 2, Y celebrations in London to commemorate the deeds of 
» . ° = Pratod (144), 7thJune. the heroes of the Indian Mutiny. The political move- 


ment of 1857 is, in the eyes of Englishmen, a das- 
ee tardly attempt on the part of the Indians, who, however, r: gard the episode 
' °' of the Mutiny quite in a different light. Human beings naturally love liberty, 
oer - and the Indians may not like to be ruled by foreigners.. Should the rulers and 
ee anne desire to live together in peace, they should never rake up old sores. 


“ 


oS ug . "4, “A constitution of the Indfan National Congress organisation, as 
“ihe adopted by the Convention Committee at Allahabad 
“The constitution of the jin April last, is now before the public.........._ The 
whole scheme seems to be carefully drawn up and is 
likely to work with success, provided Congressmen 
show earnéstness in their work. . We expect all 
oe genuine Congressmen to give it their hearty support. 
“Whi st the Extremists are not pleased with the.creed of the Congress, 
6 who want to have neither Moderates nor Extremists, as wel] as those 
are afraid of everything likely to provoke adverse criticism from Anglo- 
s, are now busy condemning it. For our own part we would have liked 
spense with the first article of. the Constitution, if that had been possible 
ihe angry controversies that have raged round the question. If it was 
ed, hs should have preferred the expression ‘creed’ or ‘goal’ 
fo | fectly ridiculous to contend that those who 
under any delusion that the atiain- 
ment similar to ‘that enjoyed by the 
. was the ummediate object of 
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se ors Sabatal resources of °F ‘count shy a3) ai cult to andlex- ae 
ee. stand how any. fair-minded critic can ‘onstrue ag ae. ‘tying down the = {7% 
| Congress to objects which are not in sight to the exclusion of the real work =) sa 
ei which lies at its hand.’ This-sort of comment is really in no sense helpful, SO a 
but altogether perverse. Further, the critics of the goal of the Congress ignore . Oe 

the controversies which led to the collapse of the Congress at Surat and do ie 

not explain how’those who are for absolute autonomy are to be kept out of ee 

the. Congress and prevented from compromising the whole movement. The a 

majority of Congressmen are absolutely agreed that they cannot have any- 

thing in common with those who are for absolute autonomy........... The een), 

creed, as laid down, represents the furthermost limit of a constitutional Bs 
goal.......... Although we admit that the original wording of the first article M 

was more appropriate, no fair-minded critic can understand that article to oi. a 

mean that the Congress is in future to lay aside all its practical activities and 

agitate simply for Colonial self-government. Were the members of the Con- 

vention Committee so hopelessly wanting in political insight and experi- 

ence as to suppose that it was possible to obtain at any time a system of ee 
Government similar to that enjoyed by the self-governing members of the ; 

British Empire before fostering public spirit and national unity and developing 4 

the moral and material resources of the country or before bringing about a i 

steady reform of the existing system of administration? The article itself i 

gives a complete reply to this question....... ... ‘An Indian publicist of high 4 

standing ’ in his comments on the Constitution observes that it shuts out | 

not only advocates of absolute autonomy but also those who think that the 

Congress should concern itself with bringing about reforms in the adminis- 

tration and the fulfilment of the pledges contained in the Proclamation. It 

would bea pity if the article in question resulted in any such consequence. 

It primarily covers all such efforts and activities and has further ulterior 

aims and objects........... Im our judgment the article in question is intended a 

to embrace men of varying shades of opinion, moderate as well as advanced, 

without making room for those who are for self-government independent of 

- British rule. We also fail to understand how every resolution of the Congress 

must have a direct bearing upon the object aimed at in the article. If the 5 
Congress asks for a further reduction of the salt duty or the lowering of the ae 
taxable minimum under the Income Tax Act or for a more sympathetic : oe 
working of the Forest Act, does the article in question prevent that being | : 
done or would the resolutions on the subjects in question be now different “el 
from those which have hitherto been passed ?...... ... It is not a little sur- 
prising that the ‘Indian Publicist of high standing’ should, after a careful 
perusal of the whole of the first article, be afraid of the possibility of a 3 
delegate asking the Congress to accept a ‘proposition to the effect that ‘the fe 
time has come when the grant of self-government on the Colonial model alone od 
will satisfy the aspirations of the people.’ ” sa 


ee EE 


*15. “Serious objection is to be taken to some of the conditions laid A 
down in the constitution settled at Allahabad for the 
Congress, and the manner in which it was settled. 
Before the scheme was finally adopted it shou ae 
have been published so that the public might have expressed their opinions ae 
on the several points raised in it.......... The result of the reticence has been / 
that the Constitution, as finally laid down, commits the Congress movement a 
to an idea which is,one-sided and arbitrary as a goal, and utterly impracticable ae 
as an object. In politics there ‘is no goal except the highest public good _— "el 
for the time being. Self-government on Colonial lines may be for the highest J 

public good or it may not. _It-is not within the range of practical Pov pnd a eeae nee F. 
those who come after us will have to decide about it on its merits. Suction a 


Indian Social Reformer 
(5), 2ist June. 
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‘clause of the constitution at an early 


emist chive raised hue and cry, éver since it was 
os 4 decided to settle the policy and aims of the Congress 
ees. oie = Prakésh @, ‘definitely. The constitution drawn up by the Con- 
as aa “ — Jiheiaee ieee a vention Committee is in no way inconsistent - with 
a. an ii fs Me feist) eek the past traditions of the Congress, and it is sheer 
»~. « Gahbnesty to argue that anybody is being kept out of the Congress. The 
jist ideals of independence and boycott are as absurd as those of the 
~ Bengal anarchists, and it would not do to admit them into the Congress. Some 

Mone ie have raiséd trivial objections to the wording of the Constitution. 
here are already too many splits in India and there is no use in raising 

: ‘imaginary objections. 
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*17, “The Financial Statement presented to the local Legislative Council 
ny | yesterday is markedly distinguished from the usual 
. Financial statement of humdrum recapitulation of accounts and revised 
‘the Bombay Government ogtimates. It has an individuality and a purpose- 
Har, She ge fink Ref fulness throughout. It is evident that the local 
(8y, 9 t st June, Orme’ Government chafe a good deal at the financial con- 

trol of the Government of India. It is also evident 
that Sie George Clarke’s Government are prepared, if they are given a 
frechand, to go much farther than any other provincial Government in 
: associating non-official representatives in tne work of administration. We 
are glad to see that, in choosing, objects for increased expenditure, 
-great.care has been taken not to leave out any department which has 
a direct influence on the health and well-being of the people. We 
are especially glad to note that the reform of the system of secondary edu- 
cation has been seriously taken in hand, that the pay of primary school-masters 
is to be increased and provision 1s made for increased expenditure in connec- 
tion with the principal Arts Colleges and with the Grant. Medical College. 
. The Honourable Mr. MuirMackenzie, who is responsible for the Statement, 
“may well be congratulated on the improved plan and tone of the document.” 


~~ 48. “The peace pilgrimages of His Majesty the King-Emperor may 


well be followed as examples by his satraps in 

‘His Excellency the different portions of his wide Empire, especially in 

‘Governor of Bombay's his greatest dependency, India, where for the 

‘Speech le children’s present at least such pilgrimages are badly wanted. 

yf opto oa (11) His Excellency Sir George Clarke has from the 

aay Ton, ’. first taken to the mission of creating frank and 

friendly relations between .the rulers and the 

in bape contradiction to the strained feelings prevailing in 

prov This noble mission was happily reflected in the 

] ttl peech His Excellency delivered to the young boys and girls 

ite Pc party given by Mrs. Ladkerbai at Panchgani. If the present 

ne whee ‘ the petty tyrannies of some Englishmen’ it has its remedy 

he instilling of wholesome principles in the minds. of young Anglo- Indians 

eg wait ble heads of the administration. His Excellency exhorted the 

opean boys and girls to be courteous and well-behaved in their conduct 

his country. Would that a similar lesson were Ppreach- 
1ardians of thesé little od ae | 
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a ive i ‘ ; 6. aa Nis 
be eos an bhai 
/ “was ty: . , | 4% . ehh? ¢ ise m Pith, C2" ee 
Phanie (48), 19th June. press “of our esteem i 
: as burnt down. As the Aes weenth = a 
7 insured, this was @ Very Fag iy oatinns indeed... His Excellency the Gov- — ae 
ernor of Bombay has expressed his deep sympathy inthe misfortune of the = $= = | 


Oriental Review, and as an appreciation of the noble work carried on by the 
paper, expressed his desire to contribute a substantial sum to: make good the pa: 
loss the proprietor and editor had sustained. Who would not appreciate the | ae 
deep sympathy and the tact of the Bombay Governor? This is the surest way | oe 
of-allaying the unrest. ‘The Moderate section of the Indian press performs the oe 
function of the Opposition press of England. The more it is respected the Wee 
better for the welfare of the country.” | 


20. Referring to the recent resolution of the Bombay Government ae 
reducing the sentence of fifteen years’ rigorous a 
Comments on the resolu- imprisonment passed by Mr. Dastur, Second Presi- of 


tion of the Bombay "a dency Magistrate, Bombay, upon the Borah burglar ; 
ernment. “reducing 50.’ Svebhalli Allibhoy alias Hussein Currimbhoy to one : 
sentence passed on a f " : 
eR ORE, of seven years’ rigorous imprisonment, the Sang q 

Sdnj Vartamdn (36), Vartamdn writes:—We were the first to complain e 
16th June. against the unduly severe character of the sentence i 


passed by Mr. Dastur and it gives us great satisfac- a 
tion to learn that Government have shown mercy to the convict by reducing | | 
the sentence. His Excellency is to be congratulated on having once more 
proved that mercy tempers British justice. Magistrates should learn a lesson 
of mercy from this action of Government. We may, however, be allowed 
to observe that the sentence of rigorous imprisonment for seven years is too 
heavy for an ordinary offence like theft and will result in the wreck of the 
convict’s life. Even for grave offences like forgery and the fabrication of 
wills the offenders are not sentenced to more than five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. It would, therefore, have been much better if a still lighter 
punishment had been inflicted and the convict given one more chance of 
reforming Iris character. 


ee eet 
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21. “We see from the Bombay dailies that the long arm of the law has 

at last reached the gurus of some of our local 

Jota gambling at Ahmed- gamblers—those particularly who congregate not a 
= 46 Punch (21) thousand miles from the Manek Chowk Post Office. 
1 Pa lnn sen 0, What has come to be known as the ‘J otaka Patia’ 

: has been in existence here for long, we think too 
long. A thousand times and one have we written about this local 
‘scandal. We are sure the Police do not suffer from that African disease, 
the sleeping sickness. We are sure that, if they could have reached this 
gentry, they would have done it long since. If, however, there. be any logal 
hitch, the time has certainly come when it should be removed. Any man, 
passing the. Manek Chowk Post Office any evening thinks that Babel has been 
let loose just in that locality........... Nearly a dozen gurus of ‘ Jota’ specula- 
tors were hauled up this week before the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bom- 
bay. ‘They did their business rather decently having engaged a commodious 
building. But all the same, they have been’ found guilty and fined. Surely, 
this ought to quicken our local Police and stimulate them into taking the 
first step to bury for ever this worst of the many pests that are 2 To 
Ahmedabad.” . : 


22. “The report on the administration of Minors’ Estates in thia, Presi- 

,, . dency for the year 1906-07 is not exhilarating reading. 

waten “of Minors’ Estates The particulars given in the report about the educa- — 
in the Bombay Presidency °F Of the mindre ere, depressing with. n dew. eRoapew. 


ae a be 4s 
‘t } dur ‘the year 1906-07. tions.......... Tn revie' ing the reports, Gx 2 
20th June. the remark that ey all for no "comment. We } ae 
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Oy it “thi he cou rs6 0 ‘obit 8’ CC isoehasailis trtbilecon th | litical situation. 
Shines lair ] ue dia con eb bite sd.to the Times of India by the Revd. 
‘claims of } ited “Mr RH. Ht ir me of the A‘merican Mission, the 4 khbdr- 
: —“ We would ask Mr. Hume if his 
* ataeient that from Lord Morley downwards the best 
Men in authority desire to substitute Indian officials 
for English ones, isin any way correct. Isitnot, itmay 
ve be aalod, the principal reason for the present unrest 
India ‘that, however ndetbbriohe the services of an Indian officer may be, he 
is superseded by an Englishman, not because the latter has better qualifications 
dor the post, but because he is a member of the ruling race? Let us by way of 
_ Mlustration refer to the pos of the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, which 
‘will shortly be vacated by Mr. Aston for a period of two months. It is an open 
“secret that during Mr. Aston’s temporary absence, Mr. Lang, a young Barris- 
- ter, who has not yet held many briefs, will act for him........... Mr. Dastur, 
* the Second. Presidency Magistrate, has served Government for well- -nigh 
& quarter of a century with consummate ability, zeal and honesty; and 
to what purpose? ‘To be thrust out of a position, which morally, if not 
legally, must be said to belong to him. And for what reason? For the 
“ reason that he has the misfortune to be a son of the soil 
e would ask. Mr. Hume to put himself in the position of Mr. Dastur, 
and see how he would feel if he had been so lightly treated by the Govern: 
‘ment whom he had faithfully and loyally served so long? We dare say, 
Mr. Hume, would rather resign-than serve under a young man, who is in age, 
nowledge and experience and in all other respects his inferior.” 


24, Mr. 8. K. Rodda, the Principal of the local Training College, is to 
aia sebabn Hi retire on the Ist of July next. His place has been 
Comments on the appoint- conferred upon Mr. Joshi, Deputy Educational: Ins- 
ment-of a ‘successor to pector,Belgaum. Wefind that all promotions in this 


Mr. 8. K. Rodda, Principal : 
ithe ‘Training College, arrangement have gone only to those who are working 


Dharwar. in the Inspecting. line. Up till now no distinction 
 Karndtak Vritta (95), Whatever was being made between Head Masters 
(16th June: Karndtak of High Schools and Deputy Inspectors in the matter 
Vaibhav (94), 20th June. of promotion, both being placed in the same grade. 
be But now we learn that salaries have been fixed for 
the Head Mastets of different High Schools and that they will not get any 
promotion in the ordinary course. We can hardly approve of such distinction 
being made between the two lines and earnestly hope that the old system 
would be continued. We have nothing to say against the appointment of 
. Mr. Joshi to the post vacated by Mr. Rodda. But it is to be regretted that in the 
present arrangement Mr. Kerur has been altogether passed over. His name 
sta immediately below that of Mr. Jathar in the general list, and the fact 
that he cannot be appointed to a Head Master's post ought not to come in 
_ the way ofhis promotion. Even if his claims are considered only in the list 
_ of Deputy Inspectors, it will be seen that they have been altogether overlooked. 


Jy se : all Educational - officers, he is the oldest and the fittest man to succeed 


fr. Rodda as Principal. Until we are given a reasonable explanation as to 
wh yy his claims have been overlooked, we see no objection to declare that 


tr i eeedinn: has perpetrated a great injustice in these appointments. [The 
h Ki rnit a Nepbhae comments in a similar strain. ] 


- Msenondgns of ithe Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—One 
ratram Pranjivan, an inhabitant of the village 
war,»taluka Broach, has submitted the fol. 

: panition to the local District Association :— 


30th April I'went to Broach’ to: purchase 
rtain articl quired for a caste dinner, which 
fe had to oo in connection ik th the anniversary of 
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| | Malji, to forward it to the Mamlatdar for dispdsal. Been 


: . 26. Press prosecutions are the order of the day at present in the Bombay ts ic 
ns, | Presidency. The officials have developed a tendency ite 
Suggestions to native to resent sincere advice. The sword of Damocles, — , 


Dla alance {08 ree in the form of Section 124A; of the Indian Penal Code, 


.- and the new Newspapers Act, is constantly hanging 

1 po tae 9 epenselatiien, over the heads of editors, and the best course 

Hindu Punch (116),17th 120w left open for them is to stop writing on political 

June. matters altogether or cease publishing their papers 

: for some time, and thus allow the Government to 

have their own way unopposed. We would advise a policy of complete 
silence on political topics. 


27. “The death of the fourth Sir Jamsetji J sejeabhoy | is generally re- 


gretted. As a younger sonof the second of that 


The late Sir Jamsetji jllustrious name he had had to take service in the 


Jeejeebhoy. 7 
+ nisepj-Hind (30), state which, till his succession to the baronetcy, on 


the death of his elder brother ten years ago, he 
*Rést Gojtdr (3), we discharged honourably to the best of his ability. ine es 
June, Eng. cols. ; Oriental As the fourth baronet, Sir Jamsetji fairly maintained 
Review (11),17th June. ‘the reputation of the house. His high position’ 
in the Parsi community of Bombay naturally led 

him to occupy various public posts connected with public institutions and 
-gemi-public organisations which he filled with unassuming modesty and due 
diligence. Amiability and complaisance have been the traits of the house of 

Sir Jamsetji, and the deceased baronet was also well-known for them. A 
erfect gentleman anda good Samaritan all round in his own modest way, 

he was generally regarded with esteem by all classes of the community... We 
deeply regret the sudden death which had deprived the Parsi community of 

an useful head.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes:—“The death.of Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhoy has been received with genuine grief, shared alike by all 
classes and communities of the city. The sad event is rendered all 
the more shocking by its painful suddenness. It is viewed with special 
concern by the Parsis, falling as it does at critical period in their 
history when questions ‘of wide and momentous issue are under discussion 
and in course of judicial settlement........... The deceased was a notable 
figure in the public life of Bombay.‘ He had endeared himself to 

all those with whom he was brought into touch by his gentle and 
unobtrusive nature. Kind at heart and courteous to a degree, he knew no 

distinction between the rich and the poor; and by the latter, especially among 

his own community, he was known and esteemed, like his ancestors, as a ; 

‘friend and sympathiser of the needy and the indigent.......... Sir Jamsetji We 4 
fulfilled his function as leader of the Parsi community by his innate 2a 
courtesy to members of other communities, and by strictly eschewing ae 
political discussion in public. His untimely death has deprived Bombay te 
of a useful citizen and the Parsi community of an ‘illustrious member.” aa 
The Oriental Review writes:—“The late Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy eschewed gee 
high politics. We do not mean to signify that he entirely had no convictions 3 
on the subject. He had strong convictions, and he was never ashamed to 
) declare them. He had’ n>? clannishness of spirit or exclusiveness of principles 
so woefully exhibitted by some Parsis of the present day. We well remem- 
ber the occasion of the distribution of prizes to the boys and girls of the Sir 
Jamsetji J eejeebhoy Benevolent Institution when the late Baronet declared in 
no uncertain terms his strong conviction as to the wnaenire oti of hey ing 
‘separate College for the heen i | ie 
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hier tC aes anes officers at 
» the ‘separation of Naushahro, ' 


| x a to Hyder “was not liked, still there 

e: red ng to 't 20. other "eolton a the difficulty than the one submit- 
2 ke Oo en ern But it is otherwise with regard to the fifth scheme 
ich, goer tae was most in‘ favour with the official world. We can 
ik of this scheme as a preposterows one—first, because of its cool 

to relieve the Collector of Kardchi and secondly, because such relief 


¥ would senalt in disastrous consequences to the District of Hyderabad. For 
ee ee ‘ “ ; 4 Ct . WTC ~ ,. 


to this scheme, while the Collector of Karachi is to be freed’from the 
- @ncumbrance of Shah Bunder Division in order that he may the better look after 
‘the Port Trust and,enjoy to a greater extent the social amusements of Karachi, 
Hyderabad i is to be vat of all but its wrhealthy talukas and to be compen- 
sated for the loss of Naushahro and Hala (its very best parts) by the gift of 
unhealthy Shah ‘Bunder ! Hyderabad must be reduced to the position of the 
worst district and on its ruin must stand the new and favoured District of 
Nawab Shah! If we did not know our Sind officials to be rather innocent of 
politics, we would be inclined to suspect a political motive behind this breaking 
of the back of Hyderabad, the centre of education and public life in Sind. 
. Verily to de ere us of Hala, Shahdadpur and Naushahro would be to pluck 
of the pupil of our eye. But, pray, why all this disturbance of districts and 
sundering of ties, and creation of discontent? - The Karachi Collector, we 
are told, is groaning’ under the weight of his many cares and duties ! 

But in the name of common sense, why not relieve him (supposing he is . 
over-worked) of his Port Trust Chairmanship, which does not fall 
within his legitimate work? That would solve the whole difficulty as 
| Karachi and obviate the need of laying violent hands on Hyderaé 
bad. We are not, as we have already hinted, prepared to concede that 
the Karachi Collector is at present over- worked. True, the Karachi City 
‘work has grown considerably, but the district work, in spite of the long 
distances and large area, is very light, for the cultivation as well as 
the population is not considerable. In the work of Karachi City the 
Collector is materially helped by a special officer, the City Deputy Collector. 
~But if it is thought that the aggregate amount of work is too much 
“for one man, well then, let the Port Trust look out for another Chairman. 
can well afford to have a full- time man, should it come to that. 
fact, the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, which has a strong voice 

} ; such | matters, has already _ put forward a demand for a separate 
airman of the Port Trust........... In any case we cannot consent 
tion of the Hyderabad district that must follow if the last scheme 

on is carried out. It is stated that this precious scheme owes 

to the desire of the judicial authorities to improve the .judicial 

ion of. Karac If this is so, it shows the want of a sense of 

tior Dees ceteee We hope. that the Karachi scheme will be abandoned like 
dhe first. thre spoken of in the notification, and that at the most. the 
dour h 8c ck her cnt 20 will be sanctioned and carried out.” 


rpu town i is undergoing an attack of the sort of insecurity that 
eR area Larkhana town before dacoities commenced 
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30. “The only objection heard against the Explosives Act in some 

. quarters is the haste with which it was passed. 

Comments on th The objection, however, could -not be seriously up- 
Explosives and ta held. Ifthe right of the State is conceded that’ 


papers Acts. in times of unrest deeds of violence should be 
Raiser-i-Hind (30), 14th peremptorily and effectively suppressed, the objection ; 
June, Eng. cols. to haste must fall to the ground. ' Moreover, it ‘ 


3 should be remembered that the Indian Government 
‘in the past has been known to have passed other measures with similar 


haste.......... In the present case, unlike the past precedents, there was no ae 
protest from the public. The measure was acquiesced in because its necessity a 
was generally deemed to be a foregone conclusion. Consequently, it cannot | a 


be said that the expedition with which the Act was passed was unjustifiable. 
But it might be reasonably urged that there was no such hot haste required 
for the Newspapers Bill. Here the plea of public safety could hardly be urged 
with any valid reason. No harm could have come in introducing the Bill 
in the usual course, allowing the public fair time to discuss its provisions, if 
not its principle, and passing it, say after three or four weeks’ interval. 
Inflammatory writings calculated to lead to the commission of crime are no 
e doubt to be discerned in a certain microscopic section of the irreconcileable 
press. Buta month’s delay would have made no ‘difference one way cr the 
Vk OOPPETE EEE Here, it is evident that the Government was simply 
goaded into action by the clamours of the Anglo-Indian Press....... ‘es 
What the public is now most concerned with, is the operation of the 
Act. How will it work? Will it be worked discriminatively and 
impartially. or will it be worked according to the temper, prejudice, 
and caprice of the Police, the magistracy, and Government themselves. 
That is one part of the problem. But assume that everything goes on 
satisfactorily. Assume that the inciting pressmen are hauled up and 
their~ press, plant, &c., are seized, and exemplary punishment is 
awarded to the offenders. What then? Will the Act have achieved 
its main object? Will incitement to offence cease because a _ score 
of newspapers and their presses have been shut up? It would be 
counting too much on the credulity of human: nature to say that 
because of these things’ we should never more hear of sedition, con- 
spiracy and what not........... What has happened in this country, and 
is happening at present, is nothing in comparison to what history has 
‘related of such matters in the past. Take only the most modern 
instance. What was Italy during the days of Cavour? Were there not 
seditious persons? Was not sedition of a most criminal and aggravated 
character preached publicly ? What opinion did Cavour hold on the subject ? 
It is meet to know it because it is extremely germane to our point. hen 
restrictions on the Press and the Open expression of mischievous and. 
murderous doctrines were urged upon that great Italian statesman, he replied 
that those would only encourage secret plots. He observed that in the one case 
sedition speaks aloud and walks abroad........... In the other case night. after 
night the muffled rebel steals forth in the dark and casts another and another a 
brand upon the pile to which when the hour of fatal maturity shall arrive he = © | 
will apply the torch. The crisis is precipitated without warning by folly, on eae 
the one side or phrensy on the Other and there is no notice ofthe treason 
until the traitor acts. We may reasonably inquire, therefore, whether the — 
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‘kir 7 afi 10) 16 utter impossibility 
tion of affairs is transps tent. and therefore, the question 
ring 6 Te medy now provide egislation will not prove worse 
an the diseas Ne Have. now put ‘the case fairly before the public and 
vee Z hem to declare ‘whether or no the Act will at all achieve the object 
ew, & sega ry or any other more draconian piece of legislation which 
iceroy said would ‘certairily be placed on the anvil, if need be. If the 
mir inet of India are so infatuated as to believe with Lord Sidmouth 
“that the one remedy for disaffection and hatred of rulers was imprisonment, 
oy kay OT if : ‘ stoh and repressive legislation of a most draconian character, and not 
Ata moval of the causes, then, we night reasonably say good-bye to all good 
~~ and popular Government. For it must disastrously fail as every such remedy 
eC Fatled. Statesmanship demands a very different treatment for the 
', ~~. present disorders.” 
me 31. . The J agad Vritta approves of the Newspapers Act and says that 
Bk. the hands of Government weré in a way forced 


eae Jagad Vritta (118s), by the Yugdntar and other irrepressible journals. 
a ye Prosecutions for sedition merely increased the popu- 
— +  ~ darity of newspapers, Every law is necessarily comprehensive in its scope and 
ae any injustice done under the provisions of the Newspapers Act is sure to be reme- 
geal -. @ied.by appeals.. The object of the law is to control the worthless and irrespon- 
ei sible prints and to prevent the abuse of liberty of the press. There are 


good reasons.for~ the indifference of Government towards our demands. 
Itis no use being impatient and resorting to violent means. It is useless 
to hope that the British would entirely devote ‘themselves to promoting 
ae the good of our nation, regardless of their own interests. It would be our own 
fe -—-. ~~ fault, if we unnecessarily provoke them to act against us. The Newspapers 


- Act has not deprived us of the right of criticising the officials or pointing out 
ae the defects in the administration. And it is most reprehensible to abuse the 
~~, ~~  Jarge measure of liberty accorded to us in these matters. 
oe | 82. Of late, the one question, which is being discussed everywhere, is 
fk > what is at present the real need of the country—the 


be 1 ye. x 1 gt a ae = ae introduction of reforms in the administration or the 
Ste 5), 20th Sate: * dthig. 2G0ption of retrograde measures? ‘The present 


ee - wdr Times (8), 13th June. Newspapers Act is more a dangerous piece of 
Be ty legislation than even the Gagging Act of Lord 
ae _ Lytton; and from Monday last the entire public press of India has 
Meek ee been placed at the mercy of a few Government officials. So long as 


$s) it is not clearly defined what is meant by the phrase, ‘ News papers 
inciting to acts of violence’ the condition of newspapers will be fearfully 
hel less. The recent newspaper prosecutions have shown that those writings 

ich the authorities consider to be’seditious are regarded by sober people to be 

ling but Bice and senseless vapourings. It is quite likely that similar 
ro in opinion may exist in deciding whether particular writings are 
inte t to acts of violence.’ Who is to decide finally in the event of 


+ a: Sei 
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rom ae time of the Tilak Ptbseietion to. the present day 
rac’ iol the translations submitted to the Court by the prose- 
: ce i tion cases has always been questioned. Wé6 have every reason 

that in the appl aes of the new Act’ similar objections to official 
A Mogote, Gerenment § are anxious to preserve 
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ee Sad ta sug E that Inwe whieh deve re ep hile pee 

emetgenioy at Simla should : in pel first instance tet romulgated as Oré inances 
by the Governor-General. In this' suggestic na iscern the =~ 9s 
traditional partiality of the East for sie as ply perhaps dis our ‘ieee ve a 
think, that the Legislature ought not-to surrender its ri ght of making laws,nor §= | 
can it shirk its responsibility when a law has to be diab’ inahurry.ifa law = “4 
passed without sufficient discussion is apt to be defective the defects are not Mi 
cured by enforcing it under the name and style of an Ordinance by the Gov- 
ernor-General. That all Acts of the legislature should be passed at Calcutta 
is an exploded superstition. The legislator’s privilege has to be exercised 
subject to the inconvenience with which it may sometimes be attended.” 
The Kdthidwdr Times writes :—‘ We fully sympathise with the recent efforts 
of the Government of India ‘vo check the spread of ‘literary poison’ and to 
localise, operate upon, and cure the ‘cancer’ that has all too suddenly oe 
sprung up in the body politic of India. But at the same time we cannot but , 4 
be sorry for the time taken by the Simla physicians to rouse themselves into a 
activity for preventing instead of ‘ curing’ the cancer........... We are glad to ~ 
see Government even to-day devising remedies for the cancer and antidotes | 
for the poison...... .... But what has been done ‘is not, in our humble opinion, 
the only thing that ought to have been done. The steel gauntlet has been 
everywhere in evidence for some time past; but there is no trace of the velvet 
glove.’ | 


33. ‘We believe that every honest Indian publicist will admit that 
the Indians have mainly to thank themselves for 
| the latest legislative measures.......... The sensible 
J Pheniz | (18), 18th Trdian public entirely abhor the growth of anar- 
une; Kardcht Chronicle ' , 
(7), 14th June. chism in India. And any measure that is taken 
to nip in the bud this exotic and despicable movement 
has our cordial sympathy and our hearty support. 
Believing as we do and convinced as we are that the British raj is essential for 
the weal of the country, we have nothing but anathemas for the men who try 
to break this: connection. Honest. criticisms—even if they be hostile-—are 
welcomed by Government. But when these criticisms smack of sedition, 
when they create race hatred, when they incite the yeasty youths and the 
morbid brains to mutiny and rage and to acts of murder and violence, we ot 
think that Government are bound to take some stern measures for the | 
well-being of society, and for the welfare of the peace-loving and law-abiding i} 
citizens. We frankly say—even at the risk of being misunderstood by our 
countrymen—that false notions of the freedom of the Press should not deter 
the rulers in putting down—-with as firm a hand astpossible—the new and ugly 
monster that has appeared on the Indian horizon. We are not much concerned 
with the Explosives Act. We Indiansareall agreed upon one point : the sooner 
the bomb movement is nipped inthe bud, the better for all concerned.......... 
As regards the Newspapers Act, our only regret is that it was-passed in such 
great and undue haste. The country might have been given time to ponder 
over it. We think that the last words‘ any acts of violence’ contained in 
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the new legislation have too wide a scope, and they admit of being abused by a 
the men clad in little, brief authority. By all means check the reptile press aa 
and the ‘ unscrupulous caterers of literary poison ’ ; but do not for a moment stop , 
the legitimate and noble work which we, Moderates, are doing as realinterpre- er. 
ters between the rulers and the ruled. Despite dire disappointments, we have . 


confidencein Lord Minto and cannot but admire his magnanimity when he 
says:—‘I am determined that no Anarchist crimes will for an instant — | 
deter me from endeavouring . to meet, as best as I can, the political yes 
aspirations of honest reformers,’ vecseees Who can deny the truth and the ee 
wisdom embodied in these. words of Lord Minto? [Elsewhere 
the paper adds:—“ The non-official opposition got sixteen hours ee 2 
to weigh and consider the two Bills. We think that a. mn a 
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ee: ae listur or pene to disturb the crate conditions of society ; but 
es wee see b 10 0 ) nee for fresh egislation.’ 4 
ee) The speech of ‘pyr Excellency the Viceroy at the passing 
ea of the Explosives and Newspapers Acts was 
Be ae : "dei ia characterised by one sidedness, and shows that His 
es “en, 14th June, Eng. cols. #xcellency has failed to grasp what part the present 
ae system of administration has played in fostering 
a sedition in India. The general trend of Government policy during the last 
‘decade has made the Indians despair of any salutary changes in the 
administration. Scant respect has been shown to public opinion and injury 
has been added to insult by resorting to repressive measures which only 
add fuel to the fire of discontent. Government, through a false notion of 
prestige, have persisted in wrong measures in spite of strong protests against 
ee the same. Measures not tn consonance with the British sense of justice 
Bare, have been adopted to strangle the political aspirations of the people who 
Se are declared by the authorities to be completely incapable of ever governing 
‘themselves. There are always some easily excitable people in every country, 
oa | who are inclined to take rash measures in seeking redress of grievances} and it 
a _ would be sound policy on the part of Government not to provide scope for the 
— activity of excitable spirits. History teaches us that desperation is the outcome 
of a feeling of hopelessness and that repressive measures are responsible for 
a revolutions. Weare, therefore, of opinion that the few young Indians, who 
poe formed themselves into conspiracy to overthrow the British Government, were 
ae goaded by despair. It would be giving undue importance to a newspaper like 
oe the Yugdntar to say that its writings turned the heads of these people. 
--*. Granting that newspapers disseminate seditious views, Government officials 
are also not a little responsible for them. [The Guwjardti Punch writes :— 
“We knew that Government were contemplating the addition of fresh weapons 
me to their already over-stocked armoury. But we expected only a ‘ bomb’. 
* _\ .. Lord Minto’s Government, however, have given us a ‘shell,’ a dynamite, a 
> ~— lyddite shell. The two Acts passed at Simla atthe meeting of the Viceregal 
BN Council last Monday with indecent haste are nothing but an indication that 
'  ™ . ‘Government have really made an exhibition of themselves. They say ‘We 
ee ‘are not panic-stricken.’ But we are thunder-struck as we try to analyse the 
'.  ~— © two new gags which;have been rammed down the throat of the Native Press. 
ae We jhave a lot to say upon the unnecessarily tyrannical Bills which were 
passed into law on Monday last. There are now an unlimited number of 
an ocles’ swords hanging over the head of every Indian journalist.” 


ee: : =) _ “Both the new Acts contain véry drastic provisions, and it would, 
en therefore, have been much better if the texts of the 
” Matra (9), 14th June. Bills were published beforehand, and the Bills them- 
me. det) selves proceeded with at a time when most of - the 
aie n-official members of the Council would have attended the Council meeting. 
Se © “Phe Viceroy P oarted to the contention that even in the case of an emergency 
eae i this legislation might have followed the normal course of publication, refer- 
ence to t ) Select Committee, its report and the final discussion thereupon, 
not 82 paeactorlly answer the argument, As it is, Government have 
red delay. ‘On the other hand, the: Police hhaye admittedly 
veiled the entire conspiracy which according to them existed 
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reniiaines mand ¢ bt nar pen apt 
Bills into law till the Calcutta session of 
ee could as well have been served by em 
‘dinance which might have enabled the bic to  prefita 

merits of the Bill for six months, without atthe same time doptiving Waobents 
ment of the benefit of an immiediate pilot or The Viceroy, speaking 
against the idea of an Ordinance in this case, argued that by resorting to the 
power of legislation by Ordinance they would have lost an opportunity of. 
explaining their position. But surely Government could have explained 
their objects either by a special press-note or a preface or preamble to the 
Ordinance itself. On the other hand, it is clear that such of: the non-official 
members of the Council as could not-attend the Simla meeting were deprived 
of an opportunity of authoritatively expressing their views on the contents of 
the Bills. And as between Government and the non-official members of 
the Council, is not the need of the latter in this respect mvch greater than a 
the need of the former? On the merits of the Bills we need not dwell a 
at any great length. The Explosives Act is what an Act specially “a 
intended to deal immediately with an iniquitous conspiracy for the use of 
murderous methods might be expected to be. The language, however, is as 
vague and comprehensive as possible, and this aspect of the Bills has to be 
specially noted when we consider the specially high scale of pains and penalties 
prescribed under the Act. The burden of proof, contrary to common sense | 

and to the spirit of the Law of Evidence and the Criminal Law in India and | 

in England, is imposed on the accused under the Act. In these circumstances | \ : 
we should have expected the wording of the substantive provisions of the Bills 
to be less comprehensive or the penalties to be less heavy. The Newspapers | 


Act is open to objection from another point of view. The Act applies to any 
newspaper which may be supposed to have incited to any act of violence, and 
subject to the interference of the High Court the Magistrate has absolute 
powers of enforcing the attachment, forfeiture and the destruction of any 
press and paper. We must, therefore, object to the use of such a loose phrase 
as ‘any act of violence.’ ‘T'hen again we do not see the necessity for the 
suppression of a newspaper; for after all the responsibility for any writings 
supposed to amount to an incitement to violence could be located without 1 
difficulty, and the ends of the law ought to be regarded as satisfied if the it 
particular individual could be brought to book under the usual Criminal Law. : ij 
The Act does refer to acts of violence, but it does not pretend to deal with : i 
them as a substantive offence in any manner except as provided for by the a 
Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure. The provisions of the Newspapers y 
Act, therefore, go far beyond the needs of the case, and this is to be regretted 4 
especially because the Act contemplates the interference of the High Court | 
only as restricted to a judgment upon the question whether the incriminating 
words do or do not amount to an incitement to violence. Turning to the 
justification of the new Acts as given by the Viceroy in his speech at the e 
Council meeting, we do not recognise that he has spoken not without an ; ae 
evident attempt to restrain himself. But we do not think he made out a | 
conclusive case in support of the excessively vague and comprehensive word- 
ing of the Acts or the excessively high punishments provided therein. In ae : ab 
supporting the Explosives Bill he did not conceal the fact that it was only a “a 
temporary emergency which was to be dealt with. .As regards the Newspapers | ae 
Bill he declared that that was also a special enactment and it in no way took | 
the place of a general Press Act by which a further general control of the press 
could be secured to Government. Now if a general Press Act were coming, 
the present special enactments should have been given only a limited lease of 
life........... There will be, however, time enough for the examination of the 
position taken up by the V.ceroy in his speech as to the necessity of a general 
Press Act when the Press Bill comes on the legislative anvil.. In the mean- 
while we must record our protest against the unjustifiably drastic measure of 
the suppression of newspapers which the Supreme Legislative Council passed 
at its last sitting. We have said that the Viceroy has spoken: with pn 
and this remark applies only to the observations he made on the present — 
CON 368—8 re DD ea ae i ke 
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~The ereentics a Meetings Act-passed last year on the anniversary 
asiaei tak Suns: of the Queen’s Proclamation has been followed by 
pastes 9), 15th June, Wo more Acts of a similar repressive character and 
it appears that a third one is shortly to follow. The 
Cog (ae Phireeuctacy seem to imagine that this mighty quartet of enactments will 

— furnish them with a powerful engine of repression whereby they will be 
Bean able to crush out of existence the agitation for the rights of swardjya which 
~~~ ‘has recently been showing signs of life...The new Explosives Act has 
) ~~. been modelled after a similar English Act, which was passed by Parliament 
| ee ta single sitting.. But it seems to be forgotten that even in Parliament 
-—. ~~ ‘strong objection-was' taken to the fifth section of the Act which, it was alleged, 
> ~~~; was likely to prove a means of terrorism in the hands of the Police. If the 
— ‘section .was viewed with such apprehension in a self-governing; country 
ae  jike England, who.can say that Indians, completely under the heels of a 
‘bureaucracy and of an ignorant and high- handed Police, are not justified in 
regarding the measure as a new instrument of-tyranny in the hands of the 
= Police? Noone, of course, would object to,measures being taken -against 
ea bomb outrages, but while passing such enactments care ought to be taken 

Bee that innocent persons are not brought into trouble. The only precaution 

; taken in the Act is that proceedings under it are to be taken only after sanc- 
‘ fion of Government. This restriction is not sufficient, for the Police harass 
~~  ‘the ~peopile even before a case comes up before the Magistrate, and there is 
ae nothing in the Act to prevent it.- One of the objects of the English Act was 

mea to prevent foreign anarchists from manufacturing bombs in England for use 
>.) . #lsewhere. As such a thing does not appear to have been intended by the 
ieee ~~. Indian bomb-manufacturers, the present Act had better be compared with, 
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'  \  ‘timilar Russian laws than with the English enactment. Government should 
as learn, from what has taken place in Russia, that such laws become useless if 


there i is no simultaneous reform of the administration. Government must 


> ~~. Make use of means to remove the causes which have produced exasperation 
-. ~*~ amongst the people and given rise to bomb outrages. The Newspapers Act 
» has been enacted under the mistaken impression that it is the violent writings | 
" ). °° &«Of papers like the Yugdntar that have encouraged bomb outrages. We, 


= _ however, think that both the violent writings and the bomb outrages are 
_ the two results of one and the same cause, viz., the ‘unsympathetic attitude 
of Government. If Government wanted to put down papers like the Yugdntar 
ee ~ glone, it ought to ‘have limited the scope of the Act to bombs and murders, and 
ae bot taded acts of yiolence’ within its purview. The confiscation of a 
_ ~printing press-for such an offence is, it is true, made conditional on the 
‘evi at s sanction of Government, but as Government itself sometimes 
omes panic striken, iti is plain that the words ‘act of violence’ used in the 
nit signit estructive to the liberty of the press. The expression is of 
de significance and includes so many things that Government will 
: lai into motion»against any newspaper whatever. The 
_ for securing rights of swardjya being naturally looked 
seucanrs batosnersey, it. is most unjustifiable and tyrannical. 
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If such laws are “obayed at all, it 18 on account'of the terror inspired by them ; 

but that does not remove the discontent from the minds of the people. {The 
Vihdri writes:—Nothing would have been said against the Explosives Act if 
it had placed obstructions in the way of the bomb-maker without inflicting 
hardships on the lawful possessors of the ingredients that go to make up 
the bomb. But as in many other cases, the real object of the Act is likely 


to be disregarded in its operation and innocent people victimised. Govern-. 


ment should, therefore, see that the provisions of the Act are not abused. As 
to the Newspapers Act, it cannot be sufficiently condemned. Newspaper 
articles actually prevent their commission if they incite crimes. Let alone 
serious offences like murder, a man can never be incited to commit even 
trifling offences by newspaper articles unless his mind is previously prepared. 
Had violent articles been sufficient to secure swardjya for India, some editor 
would certainly have tried the experiment even-at the risk of his life. But 
the misfortune is that violent words are not sufficient to produce strong 
minds. If the safety-valve provided by the newspapers is rammed down by 
such enactments, the steam of discontent is sure to burst forth in despair 
with serious consequences. It is well that the Act cannot be enforced without 
the sanction of Government, but it must be borne in mind that the good sense 
of a local Government that has embarked upon a crusade against the 
newspapers of this Presidency, while perfect peace is reigning here, cannot be 
trusted in this respect. | 


37. It makes us quite indignant that Government should strangle 
Indian newspapers, specially Nationalist papers, 

Swardjya (156), 13th because of two or three bomb outrages. It is 
June. impossible for any Nationalist paper to live any 
longer. ‘There was no necessity of any such legis- 

lation. But the Anglo-Indians made use of the bomb outrages as a 
conveinent pretext to gain their point. It is not that those who want 
to preach murder and violence would be stopped by the suppression of 
newspapers. The enraged feelings of the people, if suppressed by 
force, are sure to find an outlet in a more terrible form. The secret 
existence oi papers cannot be put a ‘stop to by giving arbitrary powers to 
Magistrates. We firmly hold that the object of Government in passing 
the new Acts will not Y achieved. Government may suppress papers and 
confiscate presses, but the popular discontent and awakening can never 
be checked. If people are prohibited from avowing their opinions openly, 
they will preach them secretly. Nobody can stop the agitation that 
has been set on foot in India through Divine inspiration. . “The officials 
have openly attacked the liberty of the press and stangled it out of exist- 
ence. They have followed the ways of the Russian Government in every way 
and attempted ingloriously to trample all the natural rights of the people. But 
still Sir Harvey Adamson says that the object of the.new Act is not to invade 
the liberty of the press. It is not that Lord Minto is unaware of the tyrannical 
and unjust acts of Government; but presumably His Excellency does not 
wish to wash dirty linen in public. The press is now solely at the mercy of 
the Magistrate and the Police. Editors of an independent turn of mind 


will not be daunted by conviction and imprisonment. Their place could. 


easily have been taken, by others. But itis impossible in case of incarceration 
to start a new press every time. This latter is not a question of self-sacrifice, 
but a question of money. We are ready to undergo any amount of physical 
suffering. But we do not see why we should allow our presses to be uselessly — 
confiscated by Government. Why should .we not boycott Government wl 
they are ready to suppress the Nationalist papers: arbitrarily of Gover nmeén' 
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impossible now to write sil ditions. 

t'sin in forsaking our duty. We will not 

mongst the aonls and eaching them, to 

ny. a ny them to devote’ themselves to their religion and 

OT Sa bok iy i. ‘But we cannot say. precisely by what means we intend 
ese things henceforward. We are considering whether we should 
atte aprasad press with the work of printing the Swardjya any longer. 

‘t0o much advantage of the goodness of the proprietors to 

em ints trouble by insisting on their printing the Swardjya. [Com- 

‘Mhenting on the Explosives Act the paper writes :—We think that the Explo- 

sives Act will apply to the chemists’ shops and Laboratories that have been 

started for the promotion of swadeshi industries. The provisions of the Act 

ate so Vague and elastic that under it any person can be charged with 
and punished for having assisted in the manufacture of explosive substances. | 


38. Sas urged Government to strike a blow at the ‘natural 

4 rights of liberty of the Press and freedom of speech 
pre 190), 10th Jan | in order to put a stop to bomb outrages. The 

, bureaucrats, i le by anger, approved of this suggestion to the mis- 
fortune of the rulers and the ruled; or rather Government were wajiting for 
some pretext and, as soon they found one in the bomb outrages, they hurriedly 
passed the Explosives and the Newspapers Acts. Anglo-Indians are, bubbling 
with joy and the Maharajas are rejoicing over the repressive policy of Govern- 
ment: Thesé great men are not content with making a grand confession 
in- a: recent letter to the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal that the Indian Press 
is responsible for creating anarchists, but allege that yadging from the state of 
feeling in Bengal they are at a loss to know Avhat the state may be in other 
provinces. Nobody objects to the huniing out of bomb factories, if any exist in 
‘other provinces, but Government stand in no need of any counsel from the Rajas 
in this matter. The Rajas call themselves lovers of peace, but to counsel 
repression is to disturb the peace in Irfdia aud do harm to the interests of 
both the rulers and the ruled. . Government have not preserved a.cool head 
‘on their shoulders during the present crisis. It is suicidal to give them 
impertinent counsel at such a time and thereby add fuel tothefire. If 
Government had not obstinately persisted in Russian methods of administra- 
tion, Khudiram Bose would never have been a possibility. The strange 
situation, evolved by the mistaken policy of Government, is responsible for 
producing a stray Khudiram in India. The Rajas also must be feeling so 
privately. . But they believe that they are entirely at the mercy of Govern- 
ment and strive to keep their position secure. Indians also want peace, but 
they want the peace of prosperity and not of famine. It is not true loyalty 

to set afloat false rumours and.offer irresponsible counsel to Government. 


_ 89.- The English themselves have planted in our hearts the desire for 
‘swardjya. The Newpapers Act is a stain on the 

_Arunodays (99), llth British administration. Foreigners may doubt that 
June. the British are committing iniquitous deeds in India 
or that they are passing laws to prohibit strong com- 

Wes on Fug spot have no reason to feel such doubt. Government 

n ashamed to pass such laws out of deference to the 

x nations. It is God’s will that every nation as a rule 

erty. We are trying to act up to His will. We are not 
litio bag and we will not commit it as sedition is considered 
ccording to our™religion. Nationalists are always poor 
> harass and bring them into pecuniary troubles. 

iat with money mysteriously at Torna and He will 
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, ‘effect. upon’ those 
life. Govbmntient can. stop bomb outrages o 
the administration in such a way that peoplé would eel no ‘loom: five 
manufacturing bombs. When people are ready to sacrifice their precious lives, 
will they care for printing presses worth about 1,200 rupees? Editors will not 
in future speak out their minds freely, as the Newspapers Act is very compre- 
hensive and the powers under it are dangerous. It is better that public 
opinion, though adverse, should be openly expressed rather than that it ahontd 
remain secret and be embittered. 


40. In the course of a leading article headed “ Revenge not justice ” the 
Bande Métaram (103) Bande Mdtaram_ writes :—At the Viceregal Council 
ii, Sune ’ held at Simla the Honourable Nawab Syed Muhammad 
was not allowed to make any suggestion in regard to 
the two Bills. Had the two Bills been brought before the Calcutta Session of 
the Council the non-official members would have got an opportunity to 
protest against the Newspapers Bill at least. The provisions of the Explosives 
Act will be enforced not by the members of the Viceroy’s Councils, but by 
subordinate officers and the police, and, therefore, it is feared that the innocent 
will be harassed. It is alleged without any foundation that journalists publish 
in their papers incitements to murder and the manufacture of bombs. Here 
and there there may be found a Khudiram imitating the methods of Western 
anarchists, butin general the nature ofthe Indians is such that they will never 
favour the secret assasination of even their bitter enemies. The Pandavas 
employed only fair methods while opposing their wicked adversaries. Even 
Khudiram on hearing of the death of the innocent ladies was deeply moved. 
We think that Government are deliberately attempting to prevent 
criticism by Indians of their injustice, oppression and commercial policy. 
Newspapers ventilate public opinion and are not responsible for the 
discontent fostered in the public mind by the acts and measures of Govern- 
ment. We strongly disapprove of the Government policy to gag the press. 
We wish that the defects in the administration should be removed in 
order to ensure the stability of the Empire. 


41. Hitherto Government enacted laws on the strength of their 

| official majority, but were always careful to veil 
-Karndtak Vritt (95), their motives. In the case of the Explosives Act, 
16th June. however, they have plainly told us that they 
passed the measure because it was their will 

to do so. By passing the two new Acts Government: make us understand 
that while their subjects should obey them implicitly, they on their 
part are not prepared to respect the wishes of the people. We do not 
feel certain that Government would achieve their object by passing the 
Explosives Act. The cult of the bomb is the direct result of the great unrest 
prevailing in the land and the men who resort to such methods are well-versed 
in chemical science and are not in the least afraid of facing death. Such 
men can never be crushed by Government, however hard they might try to 
do so. The only way to effectually put down the bomb movement is to grant 
greater rights and privileges to the people side by side with passing laws to 
put down crime. We think it very unjust that Government should curtail 
the freedom of the whole Indian Press by way of punishing a single paper 


like the Yugdntar. It is a dangerous policy for Government to withdraw the 


liberty of speech from the people. Such a policy leads to the establishment of 
secret societies. The Government of Portugal had to voluntarily restore 
the people’s franchise’ and freedom of thought, immediately the king of that 
country fell a prey to the bomb.. We earnestly appeal to Government that 
they should not drive the people to the necessity of taking their rights from 
the rulers by force. 
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ities seem to have been inno 
€ Ties. putting a stop to such 
scasion, it adds, is to be explained 
1“ Pride ) truction.” The paper views the 

ers Act as a\o ane poaaneag flourished before all editors indiscri- 
for the faults of a few black. sheep among them. It confidently 

is that the supposed mistaken policy’ of Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
add fu el ‘to. 6 flames and end disastrously for both the rulers and the 
remarks that if the authorities had exhibited as much alacrity 
g OL , the reforms on which they have been engaged the present 
#0n would never haye been‘created. The Jain declares that the pro- 
ons of the Newspapers Act are so ambiguous that it is impossible to 
Mo y when & given editor may not fall into its clutches. It apprehends an 
abuse of the powers vested in Magistrates and remarks that the result 
3 eee ? ‘the Act onl be that attempts would be made to inculcate the 
principles of patriotism and to spread a knowledge of kindred subjects 
through books, the examples of Italy, France and other countries being before 
- the people. The paper closes with advising the adoption of conciliatory 
ea ‘measures. The Jain Vijaya remarks that Government are destined to dis- 
oe oe ee | <a if they think that the Explosives and Newspapers Acts would be to 
a eir advantage, for,-in its opinion, their working would excite popular feeling 
‘all the more. It declares that it would be much better if instead of enacting 
such laws Government proceeded actually to pound their subjects to death. 
It hopes that Goyernment will soon abrogate the Acts and adopt peaceful 
ee measures to assuage the excited feelings of the people. The Rajasthan 
"+ ~—__ prefixes its account of the proceedings in the Supreme Legislative Council 
a with the following headlines: “ Murder of the Goddéss of Independence in the 
a Viceregal Council ;” “An additional item in the mistaken policy of Govern- 
ae ment”; “ Tyranny over newspapers.” Elsewhere in its comments on the new 

: legislation the paper regards the two Acts as tantamount to the erection of the 
-. will of the authorities into the law of the land and as likely to sap the found- 
ations of British justice. It thinks that the policy underlying them closely 

=  . resembles that of the Moghuls and that if the Moghul Emperors could be 
«justly styled “ mean” and “unjust,” there was no injustice in attaching the 
ieee same epithets to the present Government. The Kaira Times thinks that the 
papers Act should have been limited in its application to Bengal alone. 
. The Apakshpdt also complains about the haste with which the Newspapers Act 
.. Was passed and declares that good cannot be expected to result from the 
| vorking of an enactment which, in the opinion of the paper, bears, in the 
detective nature of its provisions, numerous marks of haste. The paper 
der ores that Lord Minto should, as it were, prove the weakness of his authority 
'".~_~_.._ #nd tarnish English courage by hurrying such an important law merely to 
ot. . check aes harm apprehended from filthy rags like the Yugdntar. 
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~ Afte: acknowledging the necessity of the Explosives Act the Arya 
MN OR eg Prakdsh writes:—The excessive punishment pre- 
ee 2 LeTye A rekase a, 14th scribed in the Explosives Act is likely to add to the 
“At A a tee al Sth ase Guja ardt number of those hare-brained fools who dream of 
Mitra : ia subverting Government. They will prefer death 

ae 9 a 23 transportation to rigorous imprisonment; and 

Behe ae yy a. See i Sin, desperate will not be turned from their 
tru ction of human life. To them the rope of the hangman 
‘means ce « bare salvation and the gateway to immortal 
renl} ee a neeee. tltat believes in reincarnation and 
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@ takes to the “batttle-field 


vill are for eithe: or tran sportation. Again, Mu the kore faoude ie 
7 > that the explosive subs nces were not for wicked objects Re 
rown on the person in whose possession they found. It is the firsts $$. © 9 = 


e of justice that an accused person is always to be held innocent until ae 
a ge is brought home to him. Bat this task of substantiating charges’ _ ae 
‘being! found too much for the Police, they have’ been relieved of the 
bother at one stroke. The result will be that those who are not afraid 
of the venal Police, those who do not care to quench their thirst for 
money and those who, though innocent, have for some reason or other 
incurred their wrath, will be proved guilty. [The paper then goes on 
to comment on the ‘Newspapers Act, characterising some of its provisions 
as too vague and ambiguous, and remarks:—|] It is true that at 
present the newspapers’ write against Government; but then that is the 
only way of controlling the actions of Government. The Legislative 
Council meets only four or five times in a-year, and as very few subjects are “i 
discussed there Governmenty have to be kept informed of the popular wishes 

by means of newspapers. What is acceptable to the masses need not be 

criticised in the papers ; and consequently if the latter confine themselves to 

those acts of Government which are not relished by the people, it is not fair 

to look upon them as inimical to the authorities. Hence an attempt to under- 

mine their influence is likely to excite popular feeling against Government. 
Government are mistaken if they think that the confiscation of printing 

presses would spread peace and quiet in the country. Ifthe real culprits are Mt 
not found, of what avail will it be if a newspaper is stopped? The paper may ih 
be issued under another name. If one press is confiscated another will A 
be set up. In short, it is hopeless to expect that the work of Government 

will be facilitated merely by passing a stringent Act. The Act has supplied 

to the authorities an additional means of harassing newspapers in an 

arbitrary and high-handed manner. We do not believe that through it 

Government will attain their object. [The Surya Prakdsh acknowledges 

the necessity of the Explosives Act, but believes that the effect of the | 
Newspapers Act will be contrary to that expected by Government. 
The Guwardt Mitra -writes:—“ As His Excellency Lord Minto rightly said, — 

Monday's legislation is exceptional and framed to meet dangerous emer- : 
gencies. It is matter for thankfulness that the Newspapers Act is in no 
way ofthe nature of a general Press Act. It will not in our own humble 

opinion serve as a check on the conduct of honest journalism. The liberty 

of the Press’ will remain unaffected, for it is not the object of Govern- 

ment to suppress the Press. It is the dangerous imeitements that are 

published by some unscrupulous papers that are to be put a stop to by 

means of the new Act, which will serve the ‘purpose well enough, so far 

as it goes.’’| 


44. The bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur necessitated the passing of the 

e two new Acts. There is no difference of opinion 
Chemteak (109), 16h os to the usefulness of the Explosives Act, but the 
Newspapers Act has given rise to much adverse 
criticism. It is doubted whether the latter Act will be very effectively work- 
ed. The provisions of the Act empower the Magistrate to confiscate the ss 
printing press before the charge is brought home to the offending newspaper. a 
A great injustice will thus be done to the owners of printing presses who have | = 
nothing to do with the contents of newspapers. - We for our part fully approve. 
of the policy of Government in passing the new Act, but hope that Government 
officials will use. the greatest circunispection in putting it into force as there 
is a likelihood of the innocent being sacrificed with the guilty. All defects 
in the Act would very well have been obviated, if Goverament had allowed 
more time for its discussion. The sober and wou -onaiaee peer have 
certainly erga, to fear from the operation of the Act. ; : 
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n congirained: into 
ital G Pensa. When you sent 
ister petition signed by the tea of the whole province and embody- 
~~ ing your modest demands and recour ting your various grievances, you expected 
that your efforts wou s Ay immediately crowned with success. I may, however, 
Tet you know that those benevolent officers who had forced the teachers of 
using steadesht note-books to tender their resigna- 
ome been enraged at the cry of Bande Mdtaram in a 
sel 76s Caused your numerous petitions to be thrown into 
Again Fever the leaders of the people are unable to improve your lot 
) Reg ‘are ‘conscious that so long as they do not obtain swardjya, they 
able to -have your grievances redressed to any appreciable degree. 
bat ou have now to do is to turn yourselves into disinterested and patriotic 
e the Rishis of old. Up to this time, you were not fit for that 
| position ; that was the reason why you were not honoured and felt 
Therefore, now cease begging for more pay, and sinking all 
Pe fish “considerations, with all your heart and soul, begin to impart national 
as stieadon to the children. of Bharatin the Government schools themselves. 
oes Ie eager upon your pupils the true lessons of history prevent the stamp 
payer) y being impressed on their minds. It isin your power to bring it 
ib yout that your pupils become firm in body, .mind and heart, and true 
“devotees of the motherland. The work which the patriots are endeavouring to 
‘accomplish by writings and speeches it is- for you to advance by means of 
instructions and if, in the fulfilment of this lawful mission, you have through 
injustice to face misfortunes, free yourselves by self-sacrifice and penance. 
Tt is not necéssary to open separate nationa! sehools. Remember that the 
schools established by Government with your money are also national schools, 
and teach the children to discriminate right from wrong. You yourselves 
= ~~ ._ have become slaves, but if a particle of patriotism lurks in your hearts, 
ee -* prevent your own sons and those of your fellow countrymen from becoming 
ee ‘Blaves. - Try your best to found national schools on the lines of the Gurukul 
"> ~—~-—s “and send your children to them. O brothers! if you volunteer to extricate 
eo oe Es ‘your despoiled motherland who is crying piteously and undergo penance to 
os. ae achieve your object, your endeavours will bear fruit a thousandfold even in 
| iron age. May God help you in your endeavours! 
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i “We cannot but congratulate Mirza Abbas Ali Baig on his highly 

~  guecessful administration of the Junagadh State...... 
of Mirza He has overhauled the working of certain Depart- 
oo ees ;: pen: § greets *8 ents, created new ones calculated to further the 
ee ee Re @. interests of the State, and in fact has enlivened the 
— CC lL! _ whole system of administration with a spirit of 
_..... progress and reform. The dominions of the Nawab of 
-- Junagadh possess pt sbably the richest forests in Kathidwar ; and the introduction 
~~ of forestry on. scientific i Heien into’ the State is due to the commendable efforts of 
neo ap 6) Ww iy aki of Pic det le too, owes its existence 
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re ~ | te "Intalio extracted from the a Press. 


Rae “aT. “Tn giving an account “ the proceedings of the Shivaji oslébration 
eld in Poona on 12th, 13th and 14th June 1908, ee 
ae Berens Bhivaft calsbe the Kesagi and the Dnydn Prakdsh publish brief a 
: tbe in Poona and Ratné- reports of the speeches of Messrs. G. 8. Khaparde Ca 
i. _ (Amraoti), B. B. Deshpande (Ahmednagar) and B. G. 
Eesars (123), 16th June; . Tilak (Poona). Mr. Khaparde is reported to have 
Dnydn Prakdsh (41), 16th said :-—Mr. Benjamin Kidd says that India is unfit to 
June. become a nation. The Hindus, he says, are a worn 
out race, the Muhummadans are uncivilised, the Parsis have lost their political 
instincts and the Native Christians are but a new- fangled race of recent growth. 
It is thus impossible, in Mr. Kidd’s opinion, for India to obtain swardjya. He 
adds that India as a nation is dead and that the British Government will 
continue in the country till the end of the world. I believe, however, that 7 
the various movements and agitations set on foot in India prove that our . 
nation is living. We have outlived the Chaldeans, the Sythians and the a 
Assyrians. It is untrue to assert that Muhammadans are uncivilised. 
Arabia is able to boast of many republics. She has had them from the 
time of Mahomed. Every man is enfranchised in Arabia. The Muham- 
madans preserved our village institutions, but they have been destroyed under 
the present regime. Mr. Kidd assigns the prevailing differences in religion, : 
language and customs as the reasons negativing the possibility of an Indian 
nation. But such differences have not stood in the way of Switzerland or 
Germany in becoming a nation. We dv not see why India alone should form 
an exception. HKuropeans ridicule our caste system. But they are instituting 
it in Africa themselves and do not allow our people to travel first class in. Rd) 
railway trains. Brahmins were exempted from the penalty of death under | oy) 
Hindu rule. Huropean offenders are at present tried by European Magistrates. | 
It is the object: of the new movement in India to make the Congress self-— 
reliant. Weare demanding what belongs to ourselves. It is absurd that 
thieves should steal away our box and that we should not ask it back. We 
do not desire to hate Government, but to love our motherland. Besides, 
love begets love and hatred leads to more hatred still. We are not actually 
taking posséssion of swardjya, but only filing a suit for it. A new principle 
has recently | been enunciated, viz. “ the greater the truth, the greater the 
sedition.” But will this last? Despite all things we will remain self-reliant. 
We will love swadesh. Is it not natural for us to feel affection for the 
land that gave us birth? Our agitation is based on love.. If anybody sees 
hatred in it, it must be his own fault. We do not want swords now. 
Oratorical: Kshatriyas are required at present. Some should devise plans, ae 
others should speak in public and fight for our cause, a few should supply — 
funds and some give physical labour. Mr.B.B. Deshpande of Ahmednagar me 
said :—We celebrated the Shivajifestival only formally when we first instituted 
it. But those days are gone. Shivaji was notimpelled by the “ land-hunger ” ae 
of the whites, nor robbed others of their kingdoms. He established independ- — 
ence and equality. It ‘is foolish and absurd to sing of the glory of one’s a 
ancestors and not to act up to their virtues. It is not possible for foolish and eee 
treacherous people to horour Shivaji truly. We should all try toattainthe =~ — i 
aims of the hation. Duplicity is of no use in politics ; they want force. We ae 
should not be.afraid to say that, we wish to reach the natural ideal of = 
- gwardjya. Is it not necessary for those who are. always thinking about | an 
. sedition to think about “treachery towards the people’? The English have == =§ 9@ 
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not looked after our trust in their hands carefully, It solely - depends on 
_ ourselves whether we are to obtain swardjya sooner ot later. ‘The’ inte | .% 
_ generation should take. care of their physique. They should also go in | = ie 
. more a and riding.” “We should so cease to be siraia and exes eek 
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he. ivaji festiv |, and I hope the 
( si D fall such difficulties. Govern- | 
ing as on the living: character of . 
-yery springs. The battle 
‘begun in Bengal. But the real 
courage’ is yet to come. We are 
ing in the darkness of | there is light beyond. Remember 
ae of eee 2 Hae Ht. awaits you at the end of your work. Maharashtra is not 
gait Beng: there is no necessity on the part of Government to 
0 ) measures. This is not the way to keep the people contented 
ir aspirations. 
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at esting was held at Ratnagiri, under the presidentship of 

ae Aivenube py .. Mr.- Nanal, to celebrate the Shivaji festival. 

- Bakul (402), 14th June. Mr. Bapusaheb Phadke was the first speaker. He 
Bote ed said that Shivaji was the incarnation of God 


ae and that he protected the Hindu ened and thereby saved the Hindus 
* ~~ rom being converted into Moslems. He added that Government looked 


4 on ; favourably upon this festival though they would not allow political questions 
Bots to be discussed at any celebration of the kind. He further observed that 
ae ng of a seditious character was done at such gatherings. An essay on 
ie * God’s incarnations,’ written by Mr. Vithal Lakshman Phadke, was next 
et read. The president in his concludmg remarks said that Maharashtra was 
ei = the first time welded into a nation by Shivaji, and it was, therefore, a duty 
# of évery Maratha to celebrate the Shivaji festival. He observed in conclusion 
oe that Government had not yet declared this celebration to be the means of 
———- preading sedition among the people. : 
| Ee a SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
a | Oriental Translator to Government: 
est Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
: py reer - Secretariat, Bombay, 24th June 1908. 
0 SES ieaaiemeee aoe : wilh besigeiais * 
ae ane *Reported in advance. 
a ra ee ge | : . 
ag eas four: PRINTED A Tamm GOVERINCENT CENTRAL PRG | 3 . 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send ae i 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears ee 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, ae 
if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to ay 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. Al 

| CONTENTS. : EY 
| | | PARAGRAPHS, : : 5 
Politics and the Public Adnumstration— a 
| Bengal: Appeal to Government to commute the sentence of death passed sf 
on Kho iram Bose Me ee ey ae alan Sone ho ee oe ae 
SS enor er eee grr ee ee eo ee eae a 
- Bombay Legislative Council : = 
| . Budget debate in the — . . 99-—37 2 
Comments on His Excellency the Governor’s speeches at the— . \ | 1928 i: 
Financial Statement of the Bombay Government for the year 1908-09. 18 onl 
British rule in India: ‘ee 
Acts of Government officials are the best fuel for feeding the popular oe 
discontent . . x 
Appeal for the establishment of friendly relations between Government Vee 
and the leaders of the people . 7 || 
Appeal to foreign capitalists to bring about a peaceful revolution in . e | 
India. 14 ’ 1 
Difference of ideals responsible for want of love between the rulers eee | 
and the ruled. ' nie ; eR at 11 . SON el 
Historical novel in the Hind Swardjya : sae ae . ; 13 ae 
Vedic prayers advise the destruction of the enemy ; eet ay, ‘apa . 
What would India’s condition be if Russia conquered her 2. 10 he 
Whites and blacks should have an iki voice in the enactment of ee 
Pee} _ laws j 12 Pe 
: His Majesty the King-Emperor’ S Birthday fee a 
Indian National Congress : Comments on the constitution of the Congress | Se 
as settled by the Convention Committee _.. 16 &17 a 
Judicial matters : Comments on the sentence passed against the editor of mee 
the Vihdri . ae ; : 8. tte 
Native Press : ee 
: Arrest of the editor of the Ketari on achargeof sedition . . eee 
Comments on the press secutjons in the Bombay Presidency . at a eo? 
- Lord Morley’s speech at the Indian Civil Service Club dinner. Fi 
: Persia : Approval of the efforts of the Persians to limit the power of, the \ eee 
) Public. Service : Comments, on the reported probable appointment of a PO 
ae Junior en Barrister as Acting Chief Presiden ency, Magistrate, «= = 5 5 ae 
e igi on the administration of Minors Batates i in the Bombay Bresidoney te oan 
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Indian Spectator, Voice of 
India and Champion. 


Indian Textile Journal ... 
Karachi Chronicle 
Kathidwar Times ,.. 


Mahratta 


Muslim Herald 
Oriental Review 


Patriot 
Phoenix 


ee 


Poona Observer and Civil 


and Military Gazette. 
Railway Times 


Sind Gazette as 
Sind Journal inl 
Sind Times _ 
ANGLO-GousaRa’TI. 
Akhbar-e-Souddgar 
Apakshapat ene 
A’rya Prakaésh ... _ 
Broach Mitra “an 
Coronation Advertiser 
Deshi Mitra eee 
Gujarati so0 
Gujarat Mitra... 
Gujarati Punch ... 
Hindi Punch in 
J&ém-e-Jamshed ... 
Kajiser-i-Hind _.... 
K4thidwar News ... 


Kathidwar Times ... 


Pérsi 


Praja Bandhu 
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Peg 


Do, an 
Rajkot... 
Poona vee 
Bombay ... 


...| Bombay ... 
...| Karachi... 
.»-| Hyderabad 

...| Karachi... 
...| Bombay... 
..4 Surat a 
...| Bombay ... 
Ee 
...| Ahmedabad 

...| Surat oe 
...| Bombay ... 
»»>| Surat ae 
...| Bombay ... 


Ed 


Do, ; ene 
Do, oe 
Rajkot... 


ape 


*¢e 


ee 


ape 


J.J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; ee 
Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 be | we 
7 ji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 
Kdmékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
drdési Brahman) ; 41. 

Behedan Merwanji Malabéri, oe phi 
Sohn Wallace, CO. E. ; Englihman ; 

Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 
MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 27... 


Narsinh Chint4man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 84, 


Mnhammad Y bin Muhammad Amir ; 
Muhammadan ; 34. 

Rustomji Shépurji Mistri ; Parsi ; 40 ob 

Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhadri; Hindu 
(Jain) ; 34. 

Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 


Kéwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ‘oa sal 


John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ... 
Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... on 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu 
(Amil) ; 42. 


Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; GB. sci 
Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35... 


Motilél Tribhowandds Dalél; Hindu (Mod 
Bania) ; 34. 

Trikamldl Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 

Narotamdas Prénjiwandés Shethna ; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


Maganlél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba- 
nia) ; 87. 


Ichhd4ram Surajra4m Desdi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 55. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... bias 


Som4l4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 31. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 49... 
Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M. A., ; ; Parsi ; 
Primi ji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59... —... 
Jamshedji Frdmji ; Parsi ; PR gh ht 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27__... 


Jehéngir Soribji Toleydrkhin ; Parsi ; 82... 


Jeth4lél Umedrém ; ttinae ricci Brah- 
man) ; 41 
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Bhaskar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 


.| Rev. William Hagel ... ag, pies ae 


ee , re » . yy 
is > > MAG. hy 


; “{Pooms.... {Daily ... _...{ (1) Hari Nérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit| 2,000 
K PTs sie vou: 8 ih : wan Brahman ); 47. : 
. Soke : : (2) Nadtesh Appéaji vid, M.A.; Hindu 
| ¢ Deshasth B ; 84. 


, 


. do. 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 

ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvldram 
Po eee | Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


«4 Do. sabe asthe] VOOURLY coe ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
-+-| Kolhépur .«.. «| Do, fi ...| Vindyak Nar4yan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 900 
; pawan Brihman) ; 89. 
++-+| Sdévantvadi tiie] ~ 100. Ae ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
Do. .... __«..| Dhérk&ndth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonér) ;|. 600 
: 33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


: | Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin; 31; and/ 2,100 
Hs ae Ee tind ’ Abdul Vahdébkhan Ghuldm Rasul; 37; 
Pree 8 tend Se " Muhammadans. 
Rss ; | 7a 3 Hyderabad (Sind)... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 
Muséfir ve eee «| Do, nee ...| Weekly... ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,200 
. $2) Sindhi ..... bee -»-| Sukkur (Sind)  ...| Do. sve ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...} 1,000 


$8 | Sookhree ... ..... «..| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. “+ «+,] Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54...) 400 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Déhyabhéi Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Naraydnrao Shrinivds Gadagkar and Gir- 415 
oe -».| Weekly... ...| Ghar Venkdtesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnay 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 


Ate ++) Weekly + _»+.| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 | 1,900 


ins. veel Daily se» ose] KAgi Iméil Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
) dan (Memon) ; 44. ) 


=: vf Monthly ...- ...) DéhySbh4i RAémchandra Mehta; Hindul 1,000 
Lg Are eee _ (Gujrathi Br4hman) ; 35. 


em? eset Weekly ..,, »..| Jivanlal ae ee Tolakia} About 
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70 | Hind Swarajya 
71 | Isl4m Gazette 
72 | Jain Vijaya 

783 | Kaira Times 

74 | Kaira Vartaman 


see *¢*n 
eee eee 
-_ aoe 
eae see 
see eee 

eee 


75 | Kéthidwdér Samdchér_... 


76 | Khabardar 
77 | Khedut.... 
78 | Lok Mitra... 


79 | Mahi Kdntha Gazette... 


80 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m 


81 | Navsdéri Patrika 


82 | Navsdri Prakash 


83 | Political Bhomiyo... ses 


84 | Praja Mitra 


85 .| Praja Pokar 


86 | Rajasthan and Indian 


Advertiser. 
87 | Satya Vakta 


* 


88 | Surat Akhbar 
89 | Swadesh Mitra 


Hip. 


91 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


char, 


92 | Digvijay 


| 
938 | Karnétak Patr’ and 


Chandrodays. 


94 | Karndtak Vaibhav 


95 | Karnétak Vritt 


| 96 | Lok Bandhu 
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net ...| Surat 


aae eee 


iia .++| Karachi 


90 | Shri. DnyAns4gar Samé- 
char 


KANAREBE, 


-»-| Bijépur 
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Dharwar... 
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Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Daily eee 
Weekly... 
Bi-Weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Weekly jee 
Do. i 
oe: 
Do. i 
: Do... eee 
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wa 


. 6B... tates RP ee ae ew eee Sy 
Pirozshah Je gir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi ; 


Fulchand Bepoji ; Hindu (Visa Khadaya 
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.»-| Lbr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

«| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli 
Bania) ; 26. 

oge y iaacurirenl Hindu. (Shravak Bania) 

28. 


. ...| Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ;| 


56. 
ohe Rewishankar wale Dave; Hind 


..{ Abdul Vahed H4ji Gulém Muhammad 
Patel ; Sedtmmiten (Suni) ; 36. 
..-| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


46. 
...| Kaikhosra Ménekji Minocheher-Homj, 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


.»-| Motal4l Chhotdél4l] Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ;. 45. 


.--| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


~+»-| Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhdas Parekh ; 

Hindu, (Bania); 34. 

..-| Rustamji J4maspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 
| | 

.»-| Noorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 


...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ;. Hindu (Anditch 
Brahman) ; 39. 


..-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Paérsi48 __... ine 


..-| Hiraél4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali 
Bania) ; 28. 


..-| Keshavlal Harivithaldis; Hindu 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


...| Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 sis 
...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 


...| Janakpras4d Laboor4m; Hindu (Kénya- 
kubja Brdhman); 31. 
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...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hind 
(North Indian Brahman) 


..-| ShankrApa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hi 
(Devang) ; 40. 


-|K, B, Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Bri 
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‘Wai (Satara) 06s 
Dharwar ... me 
Bombay. ... mY 
Poona ibs ny 
Kochara (Ratndgiri) 
Ahmednagar 04 
Thana inp ka 
Poona Be 
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Monthly ....0 ... 
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Weekly... wits 

Do... eee eer 


month. 
Monthly ... 
Weekly oe 
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% 
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Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
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Do. sai 
5 Do, oe 
Do. “he 
Fortnightly 
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Garaswas 


..{ Jandrdhan ‘varagen Kulkarni; Hind 
Brahman) . 


a” ¥ — ts ar bai" 
700 
Vaman Daji Motiwale ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Brahman) ; 21. 
Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Brahman) 36. ' 
Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) 400 
81. 
Hari ghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pdwan Brahman) ; 32. 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 6,000 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 82. 
Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Bréhman) ; 27. 
Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 850 
man); 44. " 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu| 100 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 
p 
Sadadshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman); 44. © 
Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah-| -1,000 
man); 42. 
Mahadev Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu 410 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
} Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000. 
Brahman) ; 52. : 
S. H. Shéne ; Hindu (Karh4da Brahman); 450 
83. 
’ 
Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 1,400 
41, : 
Waman Govind Sépkar ; Hindu {(Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vital Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat 850 
Brahman) ; 
Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 5,000 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
Anandrao Balkrishna Rdngnekar; Hindu 400 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 
Kashinéth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 820 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _ B.A., 500 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kéyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
Shivram Mahadev Parénjpe, M.A. ; Hindu} 7,000 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 
Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Brahman) ; 51. 
Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 
Bal Ganpidhon ‘Tilak, B.A., LL,B., Hindu 20,000 
(Chitpawn Bréhman) : 5}. 
Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hinduj 1,000 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd| About 
Be 52, > 80 
og eee ee Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 600 
Brahman) ; 
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185 
136 
187 
138 
189 
140 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


156 
157 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibiav 
Mumtkehu >... 
‘han Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt ghe 
Nydya Sindhu... 
Pandhéri Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... sée 
Prabhat... ber 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakdsh ... sée 
Prakashak p00 
Raghav Bhushan 
Samalochak eee 
Saty& Shodhak ... 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayéji Vijay 
Shri Shahu eve 
Shubh Suchak .., 
Sudhakar ... ve 
Sudharak ... 208 
Sumant ... — 
Swarajya ... one 
Vidya Vilas one 
Vichari ease aaa 
Vihéri... oe 
Vishvavritt see 
'Vividh Dnyadn Vistar 
Vrittasar.. ies 
Vydpari... see 
Warkari ... vse 
SaNnsKRIT. 


ree 


Ahmednagar 
Nasik. ... 
Ahmednagar 
Bombay ... 


Pandharpur (Shol4- 


pur). 


Dhulia (West-Khan- 
desh). 
Jalgaon (Hast Khaén- 


desh). 
Satara ive 


Bijapur... 


Islampur (Satara)... 


Yeola (Nasik) 


Hubly (Dharwar) 


Ratnagiri ... 
Sholapur ... 

Do. 060 
Bombay ... 
Satara... 
*“Do. oes 
Pen (Kolaba) 


Poona ase 


Kardd (Satara) 


Sholapur ... 
Kolhapur ... 


Karwar (Kanara) 


Bombay ... 
Kolhapur ... 


Bombay ... 


Wai (Satara) 


Poona edi 


Pandharpur (Shold- 


pur). 


Weekly... 
Do. oe 
Da. au 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Monthly ... 
Weekly... 
Dow ove 
Do. oo 
Do. eve 
Do. ose 
Do. 266 
Do. ose 


Bi-weekly ... 


month 
Weekly _... 
Monthly .... 

Do. eee 
Weekly ._... 

‘y 

Fortnightly 
Weekly... 
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‘Ganesh Ramchandra Kashdlkar; Hindu 


| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brahman) ; 29. 
Keshav . Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hinds 
Oot en) ey 

. 0. ; dee 


Lakshuman - Ramchandra arkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
Vishwanath Gangérdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 27. 

Rangn ith Merry Kale ; Hindu Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 24 

Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 34. 

Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 

Govind Sakharim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu) 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 

Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 


(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; : 
about 55 or 56. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Shridhar Hari Limaye’; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


Damodar Savlérém Yande; Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 43. 


Brahman) ; 28. 


Ramchandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit-| 


pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41 


Mahddev DAmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De.|’ 


shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 


Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 
‘(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


(1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ... 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. . 


Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
en ; 35. 
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873 | Jam-iJahannoma. } algaon ye ee Manshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla;| 500 
BEES ® UPR Se es ee ee e's Muhammadan ; 48. 
, » = Wy te 3 ‘ SS os re i f 7 { 3 ers pre? ‘ 4 st ‘ar > 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 


a © RTS | Mei ie ie se Bo i Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hinduj 2,400 


Gopdidés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,000 


5 97 | Chamatiiee sis s ~- 4] Bégalkot (Bijépar) Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshas 


Bak . a a ee Sah. lke sella’ teva Wie different Newspapers have'been colleted in the Report under different heads which are 


them printed in the margin of the ‘Report i in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
name. 


= 4) is the last letter of a word, 


“except that when. the short a appears to be absolutely necessary tc complete the pronienstation of.a word, as 
‘Murra, it is printed with @ mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
#9 course, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. On 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | ——— ) i 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
52a | Sind Shewak oil ...| Naushahro Feroze} Monthly ... ue bunhas ve | : 
(Hyderabad). a ‘i 
KANARESE. ) ‘ 
92a | Kannad Kesari ... ..-| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Weekly _... ...| Bindu - Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu) 309 6. aan 
| (Vaishavan Brahman) ; age 38. | Pa 
MARATHI. 
118a | Jagad Vritt rT ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .. ° «a Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu ... 
| (Mahratta) , age 45. 
141a | Pragati... vs ...| Kolhapur ... esol gaa - ... Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham| 400 4 
Jain) ; age 45. . ) ment | 
Urpv. e tet es 
) 1734 | Liberal _... + Aen sel Bombay ... ..o| Weekly... ... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) . 500 


| | Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. a 


— 


a 


4 
; N.B.—(a) Nos. 65, 66, 68 70, 83, 119, occasionally contain English articles. a | 
. ' (b) No. 74 publishes no English articles, : a f 
8 (c) No. 183 is published at Poona. | a. 
(d) No. 65 is published weekly. ee 
6 (e) No. 90 is published fortnightly. | , e % 2 Soma : 
(f) No. 39 has ceasad to exist. ea 
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(g) The Editor of No. 70 is Harid4s Karsandds Thakkor. | i. 
(x) After the arrest of the Editor No. 120 is edited by the Sub-Editor Vasudev Ramchandra Barve. ; 
(i) The publication of No. 156 is suspended. 

(j) No.-56 is now published twice a weck. 
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who commands the remat 
by His Majesty the . 

is visits to and personal conferences with the 
potentates of other European countries have been a 
pacific element in international politics, and throughout these interviews His 
Majesty has shown such admirable tact, forethought and statesmanship as. 
to have justly earned for himself the title of King Edward the Pacificator. 
We wish His Majesty had fewer cares and. responsibilities to enable him 
to take amore active interest in the affairs of his vast Indian Empire. 
But His Majesty is ever mindful of India and his subjects. May he 
live long to carry out his self-imposed mission of a penee-tneaee and peace- 
preserver throughout the civilised world.” 


+ 


*2. “Seldom in the history of British rule in India since the assump- 
tion of the government by the Crown has the 
Sovereign’s birthday been celebrated under more 
depressing circumstances than on the present 
occasion. The most sanguine heart falters when it 
recalls to mind that during the last twelve months 
Government have been under the necessity of drawing on their reserve powers 
or of taking new powers for repressing disorder and incitements of 
disorder. At this moment newspapers in Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay are full of reports of proceedings in cases of sedition and criminal 
conspiracies. The large body of the public which is content to live its 
daily life without political ambition of any sort is sick at heart of the 
circumstances which are responsible for this unhappy state of things. 
Never was there an occasion when there was greater need of giving 
some substantial evidence of the abiding and abundant concern which we 
all know the King-Emperor feels for the well-befng and happiness of his Indian 
subjects. Never has the routine official celebration of the Sovereign’s 
birthday—an Honours’ list, a parade of regiments, and an official banquet— 
seemed more meagre and out of all proportion to the requirements of the 
position of the’ Emperor i in the heart and imagination of the people. We are 
not so foolish as to expect that the Emperor or the Viceroy or the provincial 
Governors should be weighed against gold after the manner of their Indian 
predecessors, and the gold distributed among the people. But. could not a 
few prisoners have been released from our over-crowded jails? Could not a 
few thousand rupees have been spent in treating school-children in the 
districts? Could not a few thousands of atrears of. revenue have been 
remitted on this day in the poorest tracts of the country? Could not some 
arrangement have been made with the co-operation of private citizens to feed 
and clothe the lame, the halt and the blind? The people see the King- 
Emperor as avenger: in charge sheets, but of His Majesty as cherisher, as 
protector, and as dispenser of happiness, not a glimpse escapes the present 
close system of official celebrations. We hope these lines may catch the eyes 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 28th June. 


of Their ExceHencies the Viceroy and the Governor, and that on future 


birthdays something will be done to, enable the people to Preaipee in the 
rejoicings.’ 


*3. ‘So the long discounted ‘ binicort! have come to Sir J ehangir 


Cowasji Jehangirand Mr. Vithaldas Damodhar Thack- 


Birthday Honours ergey.......... The disctiminating and generous — 
gh SO (30) papers of Cofwasyi hintiehiry is well recat a 
' At is writ large in some of our, eco iitarian and — 
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our Universit; 

8 educational which ws sie. distin ishing 
r iit as, On whon in Goveeatoent haye 
nity of : knigh we. hould: say that it is.no 
381 nt work a3t e Indian member on the Factory 
are of the o uxaelledt work he has done and the 
ich he has advocated the cause both of Indian Labour and 
NAae batry Us the » Commission. ‘The Bhatia community is to be 

bilet wy on the honour now conferred on Mr. Vithaldas.” 


a a paket “he a “ The Birthday Honours List was published yesterday morning and 
ene. Bh cs we must plead guilty to a feeling of disappointment, 
as far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned. Of 
-8%th Tune: ne course, we do not forget that a couple of very big fish 
ee Q9),. * onth June; have come to this Presidency.......... The distance of 
Akhbar-e-Souddgar (19), Bombay from the Viceregal head-quarters is, perhaps, 
27th ‘June; “*Gwardtt one of the causes of Bombay being so parsimoniously 
(25), 28th June, Hing: cols: treated......... Men of every class and community 
ee! Wl rejoice to hear that His Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously 
eee . leased to confer Knighthood upon the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas 
ee amodardas ‘Thackersey. Not the most flippant will deny that the 
honour has been well deserved......... We heartily congratulate him on 

| the great honour done to him and through him to the Hindu community. 
ys | .«seeeee- . ANOther and a greater honour has been conferred upon the 
ee Parsi community by a baronetcy being conferred upon Sir Jehangir 
Cowasji Jehangir........... Like the Petits and Jamshedjis, the name 
Readymoney also. is a household word in Bombay and highly 
respected by all communities. The munificent charities of this opulent 

‘family are well-known......... The new Parsi baronet has been an ungrudging 

a public donor.......... The Parsi community have reason to feel proud of the 
he fact that they can boast of no less than "thyee baronetcies.” [In its issue 


oe of the 27th June the paper writes:—We regret to have to repeat 
Bes our standing complaint that proper care is not taken in the framing of the 
a Honours List. As far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned the list is 
Ry simply disappointing. The majority. of the recipients of the honours are 


Government officials, while persons serving the public with heart and soul 
have been passed over. We deplore that Government could not find more 
than two individuals in this Presidency whom they deemed worthy of honour. 
a The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar express their appreciation of 
>.) ~~ the honours bestowed on Sir Cowasji Jehangir and the Honourable Mr. Vithal- 
ad das Damodar. The Gujardti writes :—‘‘ The Brithday Honours List has, as 
usua., been approved and disapproved, and as usual, those nearer the 
Simla gods have come in for a large share of the distinctions. ...... We 
oe - find that two prominent local citizens have been the recipients of high 
ae honour. A baronetcy has been bestowed upon Sir Jehanjir Cowasji 
"=. ~~=~Réadymoney and a knighthood conferred upon the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas 
ae  Thac Kersey. The Readymoney ‘family has distinguished itself by its princely 
NS ae - donations | for educational and. philanthropic objects and the bestowal of this 
_ title is as much an honour to the family as to the community to which 
te Dsarioy gel ‘The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas’ public career is in many 
pects a remarkable one. His tact, energy, resourcefulness, keen intelligence 
id constructive and organising capacity have with ease Cai 68 him to 
the: cane en the citizens of Bombay.” 


‘In India, The aah, we are glad to say, is 
or ma at bullying, hectoring, tone which mark- 
e fam us Arbroath declamation......... It is 

only very papistinkies, but gives évidence of a 
irn to those bro: -minded principles of statesman- 

ship which were agnociated | vith the name of John 
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&) D 8 ago. | Eakons ia know how fai ount on 
tinuance Gaiatins mood, and still more, how far the cilia oot vi 
Morley will be in harmony with his present ut 
dealing with the disorders and satisfyin ag, or asp ‘of awakenod India...... 
Lord Minto, in his speech on the Explosivés and Newspapers Acts, has 


thrown out an ominous hint that the Press of India generally needs to be 


better controlled ; but Viscount Morley, in speaking of the Act already passed, 
declared that it was ‘ wicked moonshine’ to suggest that the ‘freedom of the 
Press’ was attacked when 1 in reality the only object of the new law was to 
prevent incitemerit to ‘murderous action.’ This would imply that Lord 
Morley is against any curtailment of the liberty of the,Press.. But let us see 
what he does when Lord Minto comes to propose a general Press Act. Again, 
what is our Secretary of State going to do in the way of satisfying those aspira- 
tions, the utter disregard of which alone has engendered all the discontent 
and unrest in the country? Can we be satisfied with mere crumbs? Will the 
blind bureaucracy allow him to give more? Will they surrender their many 
monopolies and privileges without an almost deadly struggle? Will Lord 
Morley have the wisdom and the courage to face their violent opposition or 
will he yield ignominiously as before ?”’ 


6. According to our latest information, the Shah is about to make use 
Approval of the efforts of the sword in order to establish arbitrary rule in 
of the Persians to limit his dominions, while the elected members of 
the power of the Shah of the Persian Parliament have armed themselves 
Persia. to make a bold stand against him. The subjects of 
Gujarati (25), 2Ist the Persian potentate are a hundred times less 
June, educated than the people of India. In spite of this, 
it is highly creditable to them that they are endeavouring to break down 
arbitrary rule and to establish limited monarchy in its place. History records 


various instances of the huge sacrifices made by England, France, Italy and 


other countries in their attempt to establish limited monarchy in their midst. 

England takes precedence over all other countries for such attempts and 
sacrifices. It is not to be wondered at if other nations are placed in similar 
circumstances and have to make similar sacrifices in their endeavours to 
impose checks on the arbitrary rule of the authorities. There is, therefore, no 
novelty in the fact of the people of Persia having to act in the same manner. 
It is a matter for congratulation that even this Asiatic nation that is so back- 
ward in point of education is awakened to its own rights and is trying to secure 
them. ‘That the Shah would not like to part with his power is quite natural: 

Let us see what comes of the tussel. 


7. “ The sixty- eighth anniversary of the birthday of His Most Gracious 
* Majesty King Edward VII of England and 
Appeal for the establish- Emperor of India was celebrated yesterday through- 
ment of friendly relations yt India with the usual ceremony observed on such 
between Government and 4y auspicious occasion. Providence has . been 
the leaders of the people. 1 P h d . 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (19), P eased to grant a long, happy and prosperous life 
27th June, Eng. cols. to His Majesty, and it will be the devout prayer 
of every man, woman and child in India that His 
Majesty may rule over them for very many years to come........... We all 
know what a salutary effect the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales had on the inhabitants of this country........... The great event clearly 
proved that Indians toa man are loyal to the British Throne....... But 
unfortunate incidents have occurred since, with the result that instead of 
mutual good-will and fellowship, there has sprung up a feeling of dissatisfaction 
and discontent. But it is beth futile and false to say that there has 
been the least disloyalty onthe part of the people.......... On an 
auspicious occasion like the present, when peace and good-will should 
prevail in the country, we propose to make an appeal to our countrymen 


which, we hope, will be received in the spirit in which itis made. . There. 
has been enough of bickerings and bitter writings and speeches in the 


a. There 


Indian press and’on ‘the platform on the subject of the unrest.in In 


— to adopt, and of he. numerous attacks: in the + colayene: - | 
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las been enough, too, of the repressive measures which Government have been — 


oe oy 


1d to a larger share in the 
1e; Ap ey to our pe been delayed 

‘the [ “bomb. & & a wee the Bengalis have of late 
cS: Honest Jo ohr he who vat first allowed sabes se beled by his 
al advisers, has now _ once: sndte asserted his ‘honesty’ in all its 
_ ‘purity........... We have, again, in ‘Lord Minto a Viceroy who possesses a 
 €alm haa 1c 1 head, Which, is. never swayed by outside iufluence ; and 
if. work pressive wiesteoh have not been adopted by Government, it 
due to his firmness and resolution not to resort to un- English 
mm ~ ah proved himself.a prudent and far-seeing statesman, and 
- educated Indians might trust him to grant reforms which will be appreciated 
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by # : Rew. ‘Speaking of the Bombay Presidency, it might be stated that it is 
‘Su \ ly: fortunate in possessing at preserit at the head of its affairs a states- 
——  ~—. ‘man who knows the wants of the people and who will not relax his efforts 
- ~~ +o satisfy them at the earliest possible opportunity........... It will thus be 
— ~—_—~Ss« Been that, as far as the Western Presidend¢y is concerned, our educated 
ae Indians have not any ground for complaint. The Presidency of Madras and 
eo other provinces in India, except Bengal, are by no means worse off than the 
‘Western Presidency, and the educated classes of all these places can well 
combine together and put a sort of pressure on the Bengalis clearly giving them 
to understand that if they pursued any longer the pastime of sedition and 
‘anarchy and indulged in bombs, they will be “severely left alone, and will be 
ee treated as the worst enemies of the country, and will on no account be allow-- 
Se ‘ed to take part in the Congress or any-political movement having for its object 
ee the progress of the country. This can be easily done provided Government 
ae helped the educated classes and showed’confidence in them. At present it is 
lain that Government seem to have no’ confidence in educated Indians....... 
f Government confided even toa ‘very sfall extent in educated Indians, 
ae thé latter would return that confidence twofold.......... But there is some- 
>.” ...° thing, some stiffness, some kind of reserve among the British officials, which 
Ba / ‘makes educated Indians fight shy of them.......... The sooner the British 
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ee Officials learn to repose confidence in our leaders, the better. Without the aid 
> ~~. of these leaders we do not think that Government will be able promptly and 


as o. ve. efficiently to suppress sedition in the country.” 


ae 8. . There is now no need at all for newspapers to create disaffection 
ee PRA : among the people. Orators and newspapers were 


ae . Acts of Government necessary ten or twenty years ago to shake the 
ae oiticials | are the best fuel implicit faith which the people then had in the 
7. British Government and to enable them to understand 
the true nature of as Government. Nowthis work 


rally. feel inclined to do some heroic deed. ‘News- 
ay 2 ga ae fanning the fire of discontent already 
g in the. public mind. For keeping that fire during brightly the 
SaBicals lore bean supplying plenty of Sel during the last four 
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9. Im the course of a contributed article, headed 4 “The X chad of ‘Oe 


as Vedic prayers,” the Vishvavritt’ writes :—Imbecile 
Vedic prayers advise people maintain that they should wait calmly for the 
the destruction of the day of justice and’not take revenge personally for their 
enemy. own wrongs. But such a’ policy is destructive of 
Vishvavritt (160), th manhood and is opposed to ‘religion and spiritual 
March. - advancement. The Rishis who killed King Vena did 
not trust to God for justice, but dealt it out them- 

selves. Krishna advised a similar course to Arjuna and exhorted him 
to destroy even his own relations and teachers. The Vedas say that a man 
should protect himself in all possible ways. The authors of our Smritis 
declare the killing of a felon to be no sin. The murderer, the prisoner, 
the person who robs: others of their country and the man who slanders 
others before the king are all felons. When Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
are not ready to kill felons, Brahmans should take up arms and _ protect 
their religion. Felons should be killed outright. In Vedic works, there 
are many maxims exhorting the destruction of the enemy. We mean to 
take a review of the hymns containing such exhortations so that the 
reader might grasp the spirit of the works and act up to them. In 
the Yajurveda, there is a passage praying God to shower all blessings. 
In the Atharvaveda, there is a prayer to the mother-land asking her to destroy 
altogether those who hated, enslaved or killed them. Interpreting the two 
prayers together, we find that the prayer for blessings was but to enable 
those who offered it to destroy their enemies. What is the use of the 


Kshatriyas or their boasted valour, if they cannot break down the power of. 


the enemy? Knowledge without bravery is useless. ‘Those who desire to 
make their nation a living one should devote all their virtues to the 
destruction of the enemy and to the development of the country. In the 
Atharvaveda, we-have a clear conception of national service laid down. ‘The 
ancient Aryans. used to sacrifice their very life for the good of the country. God 
heeds not the prayers of indolent suicides. We should try to instill the funda- 
mental principles of national service, as set forth in the Vedas, into the minds 
of our children. The National volunteers in the Atharvaveda appealed to all 
generous souls to advance against the enemy. This prayer means that those 
who devote all their energy to the service of the nation should destroy the 


enemy completely. It has been plainly set forth in other prayers that those. 


who faithfully perform their duty on the battlefield obtain happiness in both 
the worlds. ‘The true followers of religion will never despair. Every one, who 
goes forth to battle, should have a fervent desire for routing the enemy. 


The advice of the Vedas is calculated to produce the heroic spirit and is full. 


of fire and strength. The Vedic religion never gives us the imbecile counsel 
that if any one smites us on one cheek we should offer him the other also. 
It asks us not to show any favour to the felon, but to be prepared to destroy 
the enemy. ‘To kill the enemy soon is to do him good, for if he lived longer, 
he would only be adding to his sins. Those who desire that people should 
not be troubled by tyrants should kill them quickly. Those who do not 
believe in re-incarnation may not See the point of the above. But this is the 
only way to do good to friends as well as enemies. May God Ringe: the 
heroic spirit in all hearts! 


— 40. Concluding the setiolentebin the Modern Review, headed “Tf Russia 
conquered India” (vide paragraph — 8 of Weekly 


What would 1 i +, Report No. 25. of 1908), the Dnydnotteak writes :— 
rea hg tussia “And now as to the terrors of Russian rule, Reba have ? 


condition be if Russia 
conquered her? | - been told again anda a oars by Ang lo-Indiay 
site > (69), there is no freedom ' 
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dlitics, ‘economics, sociology and 
rable A ins any man in India writing 
1 0 ied get hay under the present Radical 
t-there macl safety in Russia for the political 
: eikes su ject. “<5 there very much more of-that com- 
, Kast a reply, let Calcutta reply, let Tuticorin 
srdgr’ reply. Substitute the punitive Police, the 
Gurkhas, those members of the Calcutta and Mymensingh 
ave like ruffians, and the low-class Mussalman ruffians at 
“ elsewhere in Eastern Bengal—substitute all these, we say, 
¢ in the Russian army, and if you find a difference at all, it will. 
be One ge but not in kind. Students are said to be the objects of 
specia. iphemetsion on the part of the Russian Government. Our students 
also are subjected to much persecution (whipping and imprisonment included) 
eee and constant espionage. The difference, we say again, is one in degree but not 
SS ae in kind. Further, we are curious to know whether the barbarous Russian 
ae - Government has disarmed and emasculated: all its Asiatic subjects,.as the 
most supremely enlightened British Government has done its Indian subjects. 
aot As far as we know it has not. We should also like to know the names of the 
a Indians whom the British Government has appointed. governors of provinces 
=  —-—. _ @nd generals in the army, as the Russian Government has appointed a few 
ee at least of its Asiatic subjects.. But we think it were time we cut short this 
aor unprofitable speculation. Of course, we have not fallen in love with Russian 
rule, just as: we have not fallen in love with British rule—in spite of its love- 
compelling sedition laws and regulation lathes, bayonets and maxim guns.” 


. 7, Th every matter Eastern and Weétern ideals of life consider- 
sink ably differ from one another. Owing to this and 
Difference of ideals owing to the fact that England is trying to crush 


a ‘oe gow dng at Ba the aspirations of the Indians, it has become practi- 
me, mee go RY cally impossible to effect a reconciliation between 
——  Karndtak Patra (93), the two races. What we call loyalty our’ rulers 
_ 94th June. _ term sedition. If we assert that India is growing 


poorer, the Anglo-Indians declare that she is 
— sheintlaking wealth. * It is even more difficult to bring our English rulers to. 
"~~ >> reason than it was to convince the Muhammadan rulers ; for however cruel 
-~  ™ °° and hard-hearted the latter might have been, they were at least -an 
oe Eastern tace, who could understand us ; and so they administered the country 
eae with o our help. Even though the English have ruled India for over a century, 
eae : very little love exists between the rulers and the ruled, and what is worse, 
attempts are being made to dry up what little of it does exist. The English 
perhaps believe that a country conquered by force should be ruled by force, and 
- that to gag the mouths-of oritics is the surest way of removing the prevailing 
6st. But we make bold to tell our rulers plainly that this policy of theirs is 
sj harmful, The Hindus are firm believers in the intervention of God; and 
ar a ice «set their hearts upon winning sward), nothing—neither 
oes ve laws nor arms—will deter them from carrying out their object. 
: : "One G. C. Saraiya, B.A., contributes to the Gujardt an article 
'... ».. headed “The rights and duties of citizens’ in the 
‘Whi bites ae and. » blacks course of which he writes:—Let us examine what. 
a mad Toil Beye i a we should have in order to discharge efficiently 
range "oo. eoumduties.as citizens, for our duties as citizens are 
> He st Tae. ‘intimately connected with .the rights’ we possess. 
Shek 8: C0 me ‘first and: then follow ‘duties. In my 
st: rotect. out. rights. Man in society has many 
ne amo} oe is that of having a voice in. 
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sire ofr repr Si ered From this franchise fev Cetagafita suoh. a the 

ninor, the idiot, &c., are debarred. But with th e exceptions, is there there any oth 

_ grou d on which people can be refused this right?, All'men are by Watoie 
equal ; and this is a principle that is recognised in law. But when ‘thers is 
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one law for one set of persons and ‘another for another, can it: be called 
justice? The rulers may perhaps declare’ to the subjects of a dependent 


country “The subjects in our own country and those in yours. enjoy equal 

rights”; but if in reality they differentiate between, the subjects in the two 
countries, would it be justice? Itis true that one should respect the laws 
of the land; but if he had no voice in their enactments, on what ground 
should he respect them? The whites and the blacks have both a soul and 
a body. Just like the whites the blacks have parents and families (perhaps 
they love them more than the whites do); the black suffers as much from a 
bullet as the white does. Still how exceedingly inequitable is it that in the 
same country and under the same conditions the black is accorded fewer 
rights than the white! But it may be asked, should a black man have 
a voice in the laws of the country. Why should he not? ~ What if he is 
black? Does he not perform his function as a member of society ? 


13. Inits issue of the 20th June the Hind Swardjya commences the’ 


| : historical novel entitled ‘ River of blood ’ or * the terri- 
Historical novel in the ble consequences of evil deeds’ promised in its issue 


Hind Swardjya. of the 16th May (vide paragraph 24 of Weekly Report: 


oe y4 (19), No, 20 of 1908). The following is the substance of the 
introduction to the novel :—India was the first on 
this earth to make a name for knowledge, enlighten- 
ment and prosperity. But that -very India is to-day occupying the lowest 
place in all respects. India’s misfortunes commenced about a thousand years 
ago. Whether this country itself or foreign countries had a greater hand in 
bringing about the misfortunes of India is for history to say. Unfortunately, 
the foreign historians have written what they liked and mostly in praise of 
their own nations. We will try to-day to remove the misconceptions thereby 
created among the people. Then follows a part of the first scene of the novel 
in which is described a gloomy forest in which is to be found sitting an aged 
Fakir with a dog as old as himself by his side: 


14, . The Vande Médtaram publishes translation of an article from the 
Calcutta Bande Mdtaram in the course of which it 

Appeal to foreign writes:—‘ The evil of foreign capitalism in India is 
capitalists to bring about due not to itself but to its association with foreign 


WF sptake revolution 9 political sovereignty: If the foreign capitalists can 
~ Vande Mdtaram (103), 2gtee to forego the unjust advantages that they 
2ist June. enjoy at present through the existence of the 


present foreign suzerainty, there is no reason why 
they should stand in fear of the loss of their Indian investments from the 
progress of the movement for Political freedom in India. The question 
before them is whether they will risk every interest that they have at present 
in Indian.commerce and industries for the sake of a few iniquitous privileges 
or whether they should be prepared to lose unjust advantages for the preserva- 
tion of their legitimate interests‘in the country. A peaceful revolution will 
protect, in any case, a good deal, if not the whole, of the present capitalist 
interests of Great Britain in India. A bloody revolution, brought en by blind 
repression, may ultimately fajl to attain its end—a contingency which, 
however, 1s very unlikely. ‘The cost of it will, however, ‘be. exceedingly 
heavy, to an already poverty-ridden people ; and at the same time it will 
cause immense loss to the British capitalist interest in India. The problem 
before British statesmanship is really this, namely, whether it will help a 


peaceful revolution in India and protect its larger economic interests in tl 4 | 


eduntry, or whether roe the sake of political weary, wee aay, ag 
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EE mmaturely. and tragica “pele ie We have more 
v se ak han. D i ‘once “cond emned ‘the execrable Muzaffarpur 
Aung, Cols. , outrage. “But ‘may we pray that Government will 
arcis ik ir prerogative of mercy and commute 
" geattexice of death? Hanging Khudiram Bose 
not recall Mrs. and Miss Kennedy to life. But 
three hundred millions of Indians will be grateful. It 
Ci 3 to make such a prayer. But we would prefer this kind 
acity to going in for hypocritical humility. Government 
diram into eternity. The power is there, and India knows 
his life can add nothing to the prestige of Government. 
go a great way towards healing a thousand sentimental and 
[The Naosdri Patrika remarks that as Khudiram Bose was 
Pan 2 aepbmplice and not the actual perpetrator of the murder, a sentence 
awarding afew years’ imprisonment only should have been passed. It also 
ar gt es that as the intention of the murderers was to kill Mr. Kingsford, and not 
Mrs. and Miss Kennedy, the accused could not be held guilty of intentionally 
eee them, but was only guilty of unintentionally causing death. | 
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16. Commenting on the constitution of the Indian National Coligrese 
ee hh e ‘ . drawn up by the Convention Committee, the Oriental 
eee ha ~ »Review -writes:—" Here we have the goal and our 
Be Comments on the ‘methods described in elear and unequivocal terms. 
eS constitution of the Con- Yet there are certain critics who will not be satisfied 
a 9» legs it with anything, and a lot of controversy has arisen 
ae Oriental Review (11), Which seems to us to be more or less futile. On the 
we 24th June. ' one hand, we are told that the goal is too remote 
a | . ; and too unsubstantial and that it will ‘exclude those 
ae who, although not prepared to go so far, are still 
oe willing to co-operate with the Congress in the removal .of national grievances 
Bes ‘and in broadening the basis of administration. On the other hand, we 
Be | _ have our Extremist friends who will admit of no limit at all to their 
>. .Bmbitions, and who speak now of absolute autonomy, now of Colonial 
ae self- elgg just as it suits their own sweet will. Both objections seem 
ints. to Us us.to be quite absurd. It was impossible to devise a scheme which would 
émbrace all‘shades of political opinion in a country like India, but the Com- 
e has at least done its best to exclude all those who will not reconcile 
| Nel constitutional methods of agitation and whose aims and objects 
9 the limits of the law. The goal laid down, however, is not so 
ul as some would imagine. Remote it may be, and no one suggests 
nment of self-government within the Empire is an immediate 
ares : but it was essential to have a definite ideal in the 
our ‘aims and our desires will one day culminate. The 
ress lays down the furthermost limit of our ambitions, but 
of that there will remain a wide sphere of active and useful work 
2 1a timid Moderate can join.” 
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‘Financial Statement of 
the Bombay Government 


“The Budget presented by the Honourable .Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
shows, to use his own words, ‘record revenue’ and 
‘record expenditure.’ We always look askance at 
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for the year 1908-09, Imperial Budgets of the Government of India when ; 
Oriental Review (11), there is a mention of such records, the reason being ‘a 
24th June. that ‘the record’ in expenditure there means : z 
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almost always increased expenditure on military 

armaments. In the Provincial Budget recently presented we find that 
expenditure is not directed solely towards certain pampered and favourite 
projects of Government, but education and irrigation also have their 
liberal share though one might wish that it had been still greater.......... 
Liberal remissions of revenue were given though we must request Govern- 
ment to see that the complaint made by the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh, 
about arrears of revenues for the past years being exacted from cultivators 
when remissions for current years have been made, may not have to be 
repeated again............ Ihe sum devoted to the upkeep of the Police is three 
times greater than that provided for education. No one, of course, will 
grudge a substantial portion of the revenue being spent for maintaining the 
efficiency of the Police who are the guardians of law and order, but the chief 
aid towards the performance of this function of theirs is afforded by education. 
The Honourable ‘Mr. Setalvad’s demand, therefore, for a more liberal outlay 
on education needs sympathetic consideration, and we hope that in time to 
come the percentage of expenditure on education to the total revenue, which 
now stands at the poor figure of 3, will be appreciably increased. The 
necessity for suitable hostels is being recognised from all quarters. It is a 
pity, therefore, that the premier College of the Presidency should yet be left 
without one. As to increasing the efficiency of the Gujarat College we beg 
to differ from the suggestion made by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad that 
Government should take over the management of the College in its own all 
hands. It is, of course, true that this College i is not managed as well as it . a 
ought to be. But the fault lies in the faulty constitution of the College 3 
Board. Let the Board, therefore, be reconstructed and the’  Govern- 
ment grant increased. Such Colleges are, as it were, experiments at teaching 
our people to manage their own educational institutions. If they are taken 
over by, Government, a splendid opportunity for this is lost and the people 
of the country will be pronounced to be incapable of conducting such ae 
institutions.......... We are glad that Government have adopted the practice a 
of advancing loans to cultivators of sugar-cane in the Purandhar, Bhimthadi ae 
and Indapur Talukas of the Poona District........... Let us hope that this 
experiment will be an initial step towards the establishment of a Central 
Agricultural Bank similar to the Agricultural Bank of Egypt........... This a 
memorable session of the Bombay. Council has marked a distinct advance for . 
the people of the Presidency and has fully shown the growing desire on the ai 
part of the British Government to recognise more and more the ¢laims of the 
people of the land. The earnest attention paid to agricultural loais, irriga- ae, 
tion, primary education and such ovher schemes of public utility: show thes i 
substantial work is accompanying sympathetic speeches. ” | 

19. “The interest of the proceedings of the last meeting of the Beebe 

Legislative Council centres mainly round the open- 
Chintnsisti on His Bxcel- ing and the closing" ‘speech of His Excellency the é 
the © Governcx's Governor. ‘They arenes wd once a -determinat on © 
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s in th ‘Surat district where 
Pisttnae had been ‘collected 
kab. le mdbetion’ of the. close -interest 
the’ criticisms of the administration 
Sicple Anxious to take the people with him, 
spk it: aa that he would not seek popularity at any 
ctions of the public, irrespectively of their attitude towards 
‘regr ‘that thére were writers and speakers in this. 
e@ habit of using language which could only be 
d by the: masses as an incitement to race hatred, leading directly to 
viol olenc ang yf declared that ‘a campaign which is not political, but plainly 
chi hical, in tts tendencies, cannot be permitted to continue.’ ‘The occasion 
led those firm and unmistakable words.” 


#20. “No one will fail to be impressed with the noteworthy speech with 
“ which His Excellency commenced the proceedings of 

 Gujardti (25), 28th the Provincial Legislative Council last week. Under 
Sane, Eng. none. | normal circumstances the proposed extension of the 
: elective principle to the City and Town Municipali- 


: be, ties would have atizaoted general attention and readily called forth a. grateful 


nse on the part of the public. But unfortunately the public mind has 


? been ‘painfully distracted by other events and there are indications that the 
@istractions are not likely to decrease, but increase. The country is drifting 


to circumstances when advice and warning given with the best of motives. 
are apt to be misunderstood by the people as Avell as the Government, when 


‘eandour becomes unpardonable, if not something worse, and when concéssions, 
“reforms and well-intentioned admonitions fail to produce their moral effect. 


His Excellency’s observations on the situation as disclosed by the bomb 


‘Outrages and anarchical organization in Bengal will command implicit and 


universal approval........... Whilst agreeing with all that His Excellency 
has said in this connection, we think that some of his remarks seem m ystical 
and anticipate events far too largely in advance. What information is in the 

ssion of the Executive and what its value is we have no means of 
ing, nor are we-in’ a position to determine why His Excellency was 


: 168 to. declare that in this Presidency ‘to employ force against misguided 


ple is the most hateful duty which can fall upon any Government.’ We 


should not be surprised if such a remark came easily to the lips of the 


‘authorities in Bengal. But elsewhere we would have preferred 
Ti is ‘probably an observation of a general character, but it is apt. 
in the context where it occurs. We are extremely 


| Be : sot that the views and séntiments of a broad-minded Governor like 


sorge Clarke should ‘hot be open to any misunderstanding.......... 

a s of the whole scheme for the development of local self-government in 
mo are not yet’ before the public. But so far as one is at liberty to. 
e general outline given by His Excellency the proposed changes 

be ne @ right direction. Municipal and Local Boards have so long 
rom too'much ‘of officialism.......... It is very gratifying that Sir 

) Clark e has signalised the first year of his career as Governor of this. 

on of a reform which had been so often’ vainly 


tion, of the authorities by the Indian press, the Congress 
onferel Deine We ke rape ae Late Excellency 
ressiv¥e spi i, he. has ex d in advancing 
piles ‘@’surance that . 
sedition” is like the other 
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Bal g Mie ee oe Vs nssearnee Gt ety: r W OMe 
an yiew ta Pago no country ¥v i thems wo i Pega "ag 
- spreads falsehood: "esd fay pith hatred an¢ noi of ee eee can Ke ae be. 
s Jo Speers art gure in India.’ And if we felt disposed to ‘add to this, it would, = 
| only be forthe purpose of removing its unintentional one-sidedness.......... To | 
sorheak hatred against foreigners and inspire contempt of Government is 
doubtless reprehensible and inexcusable. But many of us know that to foment 
hatred against educated Indians, to ridicule and misrepresent their legitimate. ) 
movements and to bring them into discredit is not at all a less serious matter, i 
though it does not figure as an offence in the Indian Penal Code and does aa 

not meet with condemnation at the hands of Government and Viceroys.”’ ae 
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21. ‘Needless to say that the replies to the interpellations at the 
last meeting of the local Legislative Council were, 

Sdn) Vartaman (36), in most cases, as cryptic as they ever have been. 
oe and 23rd June, ne But the people of this Presidency have become 
re accustomed to this sort of thing. We are, how- 
ever, pleased to say that, during the long proceedings there was one 
deliverance which will be received by the whole Presidency with unmixed 
gratitude. That was the speech delivered by His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke. Never, since the day Lord Reay left theseshores, has such a speech 
been heard—a speech that inspires confidence and breathes sympathy—not 
academic but genuine.......... The most characteristic feature of the whole 
deliverance is the fact that there is ‘a sincere attempt to meet the people 
of the Presidency, even the worst of them, half way............. Sir George 
Clarke has spoken plainly, like the ‘ plain, blunt man ’ that he is, but withal one 
that‘ loves his friends, * the people that have been committed to his charge....... 
His Excellency may besaid to have captured his distinguished auditors 
when he said that:—* They (the unofficial members) will feel that I shall 


always be glad to receive a personal expression of their views ’.......... We are 
sincerely grateful to Sir George for having thus courted the intimacy and 3 
confidence of the non-official members of his Council............... Speaking Wi 


generally, His Excellency said that the one object of the Council ‘is to 
do all that is possible to promote the progress and prosperity of people of every 
degree in this presidency.’ On this* point and on the remark from His 
Excellency that ‘opinions as to policy and methods must necessarily differ 
at times * we have a good deal to say. ‘But,’ Sir George further observed, 
‘such differences can generally be adjusted by reasoned discussion, for which 
our meetings providethe means.’ We have doubts about these words. ‘Take, 
for instance, the interpéllations that have now come to be the order of the 
day. What sort of replies have been hitherto given to them, and were given to 
some of them even in the very presence of His Excellency himself? ‘T'o speak 
the truth, ° reasoned discussion ’ there has been none. A thing is reasoned on the 
one hand, and it has been more than killed onthe other hand by mere silence.” 
(In its next issue the paper writes :—“ Sir George said that ‘Indian opinion 
is consulted much more than is generally known.’ We are in a position to 
challenge this remark. But the necessity for doing so has been obviated 
by His Excellency himself. For Sir George himself seems to feel that. there 
is something rotten here........... It is well-known that our countrymen 
have not derived as much benefit,as they could have from the noble boon of 
local self-government conferred upon them ky Lord Ripon........... The 
Official element has hitherto hung round the neck of local self-government 
like a dead-weight. Thanks ,to Sir, Georgé Clarke, this sinister state of 
things will, soon cease to exist........... The proposals enunciated by His 
Excellency on Saturday are so far-reaching in their effects that they are bound 
to create almost blind faith in the good-will and. sincerity of Government. 
aubeteea:.. ae, wee take leave of this part. of om Excellency’ s speech, 
we must admit the justice of a remark made b y him. His Excellence 
7 es that ‘ Inistakes _ may be made.’ But. ‘Bir Geo 
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aol the Dates ‘iedes “y 
Council last mararday were the 
pie being given to members 

4 or ot Le Og ir suggestions embodied j in the budget under 

before submitti te ito the Government of India for sanction, and 

ee OF @ 00) CO} rable, extension in the elective principle in local self-goverament 
= oa roug hon ut @ Presidency... His Excellency Sir George Clarke also 
| yt tment, in all cases where the official element is 
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Bors Sect uy isappears altogether, of a permanent executive head 
ae Pat ke t. x orto Commissioner of Bombay. This, no doubt, is necessary. 
Pen ER BB, probably, - the best arrangement that can be devised for the 
> ~—':«»spresent, and only needs tact to make it successful.......... We were 
»t0 notice that the Honourable Mr. Parekh left for a moment his 
en aon of Broach and appealed once more for-the abolition 
»of the * building fines’ which so seriously hamper the development of suburbs 
Be a Salsette. Ifthe whole of Salsette were taken up for building, it would not 
_ ~~ affect the position of India as an agricultural country to the smallest 
extent. Government point out officially on every possible occasion 

that the best remedy for plague is evacuation of infected areas; and yet this 
__fidiculous embargo is maintained on the building sites of Salsette. Govern- 
> «++ ment should rather give a bonus on house- “building than prevent it in 
crea this manner.......... That a more serious effort should be made to 


ie prosecute major irrigation works in the Bombay Presidency will be acknow- 

Mes ledged by all who consider the question seriously ; but it is a little strange 

ee that the chief speakers at this -week’s Council meeting on this subject 
ae ‘were two members of the English conimercial community and not the 
ee Indian members, who, for the time being; have apparently forgotten the old 
eee complaint of ‘ nothing ‘for irrigation.’ Of course, one can only use what 


ae money is available, and it would not do to raise enormous loans for 
=) *-.. .cOmparatively’ unremunerative works like the great ‘Deccan projects. 
ee The proposed great dam at Sukkur, which would hold up the Indus and 
= +~- allow Bind tobe perennially watered, is a scheme of more direct financial 
Bre. promise than the Deccan projects. It might turm the province from the 
driest to the most fertile tract in the Presidency, but it is just doubtful 
ee whether it would enable India to fulfil her hopes of growing her own staple 
ae for fine spinnings. Already the boll-worm has done much damage to the 
-— ™ &Sind-Egyptian cotton, and conclusively in Egypt it has just been ascertained 
Me pe “that the changé of climate due to perennial irrigation since the completion of 
. Mis: Assouan dam is the chief factor in the recent. deterioration of the 

yptian staple. Increased humidity and-careless cultivation would soon, 
wm nde St circumstances, eeptaon disastrous effects on the promising 
oe | in ? 
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Ny ‘Warm encomiums bhive been justly bestowed on both the opening 
iy and the closing »speeches of His Excellency the 
Governor in the Bombay Legislative Council. They 
breathed sympathy—a thing which the country 
sadly wants in all directions—and they breathed 
ae statesmanship, the need of which is not less keenly 
nduct, of administration in our midst. The soldier-statesman 
rs rary (07 lariat has once more shown’ that he is imbued 
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well to trust him an co-operate with him.” 


(24), 25th June. every reason to hope that his administration 


indulge in language calculated to stir up the people. The desire expressed by 


Mr. Logan should be permitted to insult them. It is a matter for’ 
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24. In opening the Council proceedings on Batahday last His Excellenc y 
Sir George Clarke gave expression to some very 
_ Athbdr-e-Souddgar (19), important views. Judging from them we have 


will continue to be as : sympathetic -to its 
very close as it has hitherto been. The reforms in Municipal adminis- 
tration outlined by His Excellency strengthen our belief that Sir George 
Clarke’s regume will be a memorable one for this Presidency. The 
cordial welcome tendered to popular members by His Excellency and 
the expression of .a desire for a free exchange of views with them ae 
sufficiently show how anxious Sir George is to respect the voice of the : a 
public. The civic reforms sketched by His Excellency will undoubtedly tend a 
to further the cause of local self-government and will confer valuable privileges 
upon the masses. In his comment on the present condition of the country i 
His Excellency gave a timely warning’ to the editors and public lecttirers who 


His Excellency to raise the status of the Native Press and to provide facilities 
for enabling them to come to a correct understanding of the measures of Govern- 
ment will spread joy among the native editors. [Thé Deshi Mitra writes 
appreciatively of His Excellency’s speech and remarks that it will open a - 
new era in the administration of the Presidency if all that is said by His 
Excellency is translated into action. The paper, however, is not entirely 
satisfied with the proposed reforms in the constitution of district municipa- 
lities. It declares that the election of the President should not be made 
conditional upon the candidate securing two-thirds of the -total number of 
votes and that an ordinary majority would be quite sufficient. | 


25. There are certain weighty points in the speech of His Excellency 
the Governor which will engross the attention’ of all 
thoughtful people. The anarchical movement which 
is the result of the high-handedness of the officials 
and the impatience of certain hare-brained young men 
needs to be suppressed. It may be admitted that the 9 
violent utterances of certain Indian papers add to the ee 
existing discontent, but Government should not carry: 4 
on a crusade against them alone. Papers like the Civil 
and Military Gazette, the Englishman and the Aszan should meet the same fate 
as the Yugdntar. The measures taken by Government will not be approved 
unless justice is administered without regard to colour or ‘creed. It must be 
borne in mind that Indian papers resort to the use of violent language when a 
all other methods of effecting a change in the administration prove futile. ee 
The intentions of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to strengthen his relations ia 
with the non-official members of the Council are certainly praiseworthy. But 
what guarantee have we for the continuance of this policy after his departure ? 
We wish that the cultivation of intimate relations with the non-official 
members should be recognised “as a permanent feature of the policy of 
Government. Government will be said.to respect public opinion only when 
the suggestions of non-official members of the Council are «given ‘a fair 
consideration. Whatever rights .tlfe non-official members are given they 
should have them by legislation 4nd no’ truculent official like rable 


Dnydn Prakdsh (Al), 
23rd June. ; Mumbar Vai- 
bhav (181), 23rd June. 


congratulation that the municipalities are to be made more representative ae 
than they have been. The reforms: foreshadowed by His Excelleney. = © = 
Sit George Clarke are already in force in the’ Madras Presidency. he 1°. ee 
angi hin — policy bs ginaese in the —* the atrt Ned par eorge Clarke = 


has much truth j in it; but 

tance from the point of 
vs of the people are set at naught by 

Vv: lat Budgete. Change in: this direction 

luded in the programme of reforms now before 
ee fment; but until that is brought about all speeches delivered at the 
ee get. m yeti ings of the Legislative — Deatcile will be little betier than useless. 
eo Re ressed by His’ Hxcellency the Governor tc improve. the posi- 

ies in this Presidency as regards popular representation 

2; but we must guard against an innovation which Gov- 

ved to include along with that reform. They mean to confer 

ving elected Presidents upon a number of Municipalities, ‘but 

ps a fee page to lay down a rule that if the election of the Pre- 

re atte not approved by two-thirds of the. members, the appointment shall 

os of vapeeb by Government. As there are likely to be two parties even amongst. 

a 16 elected members, the above rule is sure to afford frequent opportunities to 

- Government to interfere with the election of the President. The other proposal 

ae as pe appoint special executive officers for Municipalities is also open to objection ; 

Or ae sn we are not in a position to say anything more about it in the absence of 
+ details. We may, however, express a hope that His Excellency the Governor 

—.  —-.___ will take thé. public-into his confidence before introducing any of these reforms 
ei ~ -~ and ‘that he will also direct his attention to the grievances of the ‘people in 
me "Respect of the Abkari and the Forest Departments. The utterances of His 
mere ilency the Governor about the present condition of the country were rather 

‘strange. We admit that it is the duty of our rulers to keep order but at the 

“same time we must say thatit is not a wise policy for Government to engage in 

@ crusade against newspapers in this Presidency simply because bomb outrages 

Mee took place in some other part of India ;,and we do not think that the latter part of 
a HisExcellency’ 8 speech provides a sufficient justification of the policy of prosecu- 
_— . tion, Itis the height of impropriety to hold newspaper editors,responsible for the 
excesses of a few exasperated Indians. Bombay has kept its head cool even 

though Bengal is in a ferment, and_yet strangely enough, His Excellency the 

~ Governor declares that in this Presidency there is a section of writers and 

i ae speakers who are in the habit of inciting the people to racial hatred and viol- 

s eeetee a ‘ence. Ifthereisany. class of people who have tried to incite racial hatred 
Joe =. ona etween the Europeans'and the Indians, itis the Anglo-Indian newspaper 
_.. » @ditors who have lost their heads since the bomb outrages and are preaching the 
jolesale destruction of Indians in revenge. But the wonder is that none of 

ese Anglo-Indian editors have been prosecuted. We admit that Govern- 

nent are not inspired by malice in undertaking the present prosecutions ; but. 

“>. the results of. misunderstanding and evil advice are sometimes even worse than 
ee ee ee: It is true thatthe maintenance of orderis the first duty of our 
wo) eryle ya prosecute newspapers for that, purpose is to deliberately yex the 
le. Noealamity of suchgravity has befallen India as would justify the haul- 

ol ot ae any ‘as five newspapers before the lawcourts for sedition. The 

mn. of ered by His Excellency in connection with this matter in ‘the 

ech is.so very lame that it would have been better if he 

) give any at all.. This is the easiest way to turn. 
lL, ie is not wise in the present time of unrest to harass the 
a — prosecutions. But the present system of 
1S sage even liberal-minded Governors coming out of: 
sible wither to hear with an open mind or. to. act upon. 
‘tha their, nasteri subordinates. This is 

r et, of His Mahaliondy’ 8 speech. . 
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‘ties should not node Miele heads on. shennan of a ash bon ari Peace 
peace. ‘Tf the rulers themselves launch into a hostile policy, how 
can peace reign among the subjects? The remarks of the Governor were out 
‘of place inasmuch as many of the prosecutions were still. swb judice: The 
Magistrates would be influenced and pass severe sentences on the accused by 
connécting them with the conspiracies alluded to by Sir George in ‘his 


speech. ‘The remarks were uncalled-for from every point of view. 


OBB. is In opening the proceedings of the last meeting of the Legislative 
Council, His Excellency the Governor made an import- wg 
ant speech dealing with the general situacion......... ae 
We welcome the spirit in which His Excellency Boni: 
. announced the decision of his Government to strengthen the elective element 
in the district municipalities of the Presidency.......... His Excellency went 
on to refer to the existence of a conspiracy deliberately organised for the 
purposes of indiscriminate murder and regretted to say that there were 
in this Presidency a section of writers and speakers, which was in the 
habit of using language that could only be interpreted by the masses 
as an incitement to race hatred, which led directly to violence. His 
Excellency undertook that in any steps which Government might 
be obliged to take against such publicists, there would not be the 
smallest feeling of amnimus.......... We appeal to His Excellency to { 
remove all appearance of vindictiveness on the part of . Government by y 
commuting sentences of rigorous imprisonment for political offences. to | z 
sentences of simple imprisonment. It is much to be regretted that the non- 
official members of the Legislative Council should have entirely failed to 
appreciate the value and importance of the opportunity, very considerately 
provided by the reference in the Governor’s opening remarks to the existence 
of a movement to incite the people to violence and murder. The constitutional 
party in Indian politics has been charged with untimely reticence in regard 
to the excesses. of some agitators. Sir George Clarke went almost out of his 
way to invite its representatives in the Council to give a public and emphatic 
reply to their critics and calumniators. But not one of the non-official mem- 
bers rose to the occasion........... It would be extremely unfair to infer from 
the remarkable silence of the non-official members in regard to this important 
part of His Excellency’s speech that they do not regard the preservation of 
peace and order as a matter in which they have any concern. It probably 
simply never occurred tothem that they were called upon to express any opinion 
on the subject, owing, no doubt, to a too modest conception of their position 
as accredited representatives of the people and recognised Councillors of the 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 28th June. 


State.” , 
' 29. “The ‘sympathetic and the statesmanlike speech of Sir G. Clarke a 
acted like balm. Confidence, it is said, begets i 

Budget debate in the confidence. ‘The confidence His Excellency has ae 
Bombay Legislative Yeposed in Indian leaders ever since the assumption _ 
Council. ~ of his office has begotten confidence in Government, ie 


Oriental Review (11), and we may assure him that the sentiments of 
24th June; Jdm-e-Jam- . sympathy and confidence will be gladly reciprocated 
shed (29), 24th June, Eng. by the people. It will be a mere repetition of a 
cols. truism to say that the sensible, the moderate one 
the responsible section of the Indian a gs a 
the Indian Press haye condemnéd the abominablé outrages gomnlas J y wy 2 1 a 
Bengal anarchists and look with abhorrence upon the silly. ree ious ee 
vapourings of pestilential agitators in Western India. We. hat tl eo 
Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie and some: of the -Anglo-Indian 
the Bombay. Presidency have expressed their disappointment at 
‘maintained by the non-official. members of the . Legislative. Co 
and out of the Council Shebet at see outrages 
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tesmanlike aS Saeco by. 
LY ‘wemorials treated with sone 
4 their ‘unanim sini scouted and were not even 
's ill-treated ?. ‘Was not the President of the Indian 
refused permission to present in person the | most 
assed by the Indian National Congress ?.......... The 
on of t 16 Tndian Press sounded in vain the tocsin of alarm 
verni ent to stem the rising tide of repressién in order to 
Wdening waves of Indian extremism and anarchism; but, 
) “rabid fulminations of the Anglo-Indian Press and the 
| ‘Hysterical shriekings of the Anglo-Indian officials, Government marched on 
In thei repressive eourse unheedful of all the wise counsels of Indian publicists. 
"~~ -‘And now when the evil which was foretold has come into existence and now 
eh * Ww aie, the Mode erates have almost lost their influence with the rising generation 
a |. Ot New Tndia because ofthe attitude of Government and the rebuffs of the - 
eae | o-Indian Press, these Anglo-Indian officials and publicists are frantically 
Bec appe: ling to the Moderates to_come to their rescue. It is not yet too late. 
a ow is the time for Government earnestly to rally the Moderates, to seek their 
— ——~—-—sSC edvice and concede the privileges they have been demanding for the 
aad “past: two generations. Government are now standing at the parting of the 
a “ways and much depends on their present action.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, onthe 
Re ‘.. other hand, writes:—‘“‘ We have every sympathy with those Englishmen, 
Bit: ee > Official. and non-official, who protest against the almost studied silence of the 
? ee ‘loyalist section of the Indian leaders at the present juncture. ‘The Honour- 
‘che Mr, Muir Mackenzie, for instance, was perfectly justified in the observation 
that. he made in the Council on the subject.. It is cowardice, to say the 
Teast, to sit silent with folded hands‘and to pose as the enemies of the men 
‘ who have sworn to stagger humanity by their misdeeds. Where is Bombay’s 
protest, for instance, against the cowardly ruffians who are perpetrating 
‘$uch foul outrages as have been reported from Bengal? Our leaders 
= may well be warned against the danger of this silence. The hour is coming 
and may even be said to be now in when the British would be: perfectly 
Justified i in saying * Those who are not openly with us are against us.’ ”’| 


ae | 30. It is necessary to comment upon one or two subjects touched upon 
ee | by the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie in his reply 
i io ee tht to the criticism of non-official members. The first 
TEs | Soudégar (19), 24th June. is his sarcastic reference to the silence of non-official 
members on the subject of the disorderly and murder- 
‘ous acts of disturbers of the peace in some parts of the country. We submit 
: that his remarks in this connection were hasty, premature and unjustly insulting 
et to. Li pe Members. . It is impossible to understand how mere 
ho agk = oe ations of loyalty from the Honourable Members would in any way 
stl 1 the hands of Government or check the mischief-mongers from 
eee ante: ding g wrest in the country.’ Any adverse comments on the conduct of 
the break 8 Of peace are only likely to fill them with false notions of their 
ow , impo jance and would be construed into signs of weakness on the part 
> OF the “ee bore and their supporters. It is certainly desirable that seditious 
> “Move! git d incitements to violence should be put down with a strong 
oy va ¢ ay Sections of the people would always support Government in 
“their atte ben its to do't 80. aoe the question is if such an object can in any way 
“be * ‘pet ae “ei - by ado measures calculated to give greater notoriety 
se objectionable’ movements. The reply to this question is 
d by hé: offe fects bof the - ive anes at’ present adopted against 
ritings, which only te: give them wider publicity and convert 
bent ein the- ae of those who 
es those sedi- ' 
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news, the most astonishing news, for the public at large to be told, for the first 


| bndgek is introduced into the Council ; nny even on this matter we. cannot, 


ek 3 g y with the course of justice. The second point.on which we would like 


the work 
of passing lightly over the complaints about the pressure of land revenue assess- 
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sons whos they were expecter idemfi are ab felon ana’ anon 
" ] [onc Senex he Mechhers sould: not yrtonen on their conduct without inter- 


ent is the reference made by the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie to = a 
done by the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh. We wish that,instead §§ © | 


ment made by this indefatigable worker in the cause of poor agriculturists, the 
Honourable Mr, Muir Mackenzie had entered deep into the question. In order . 
that the Honourable Mr. Parekh may not have to reiterate his complaints 

from year to year it behoves Government to undertake a detailed inquiry into 

a number of selected villages as suggested by the Famine Union and to take a 
steps to reduce the assessment should the present rate be found to press too ae 
hard on the cultivators. ‘We hope that this suggestion will be carried out with ae 
the least possible delay, [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also writes in a somewhat mi 
similar strain. | . 


‘on Judging from the declaration made in his Financial Statement 
for the current official year by the Honourable the 
Revenue Member of the Bombay Government, and, 


Kaiser-i-Hind (30), later on, in his opening speech, it would seem that 
28th June, Eng. cols. we are, at last, within a measurable distance of 
being able to have some practical voice in the final 
framing of the annual Provincial Budget before its eas 
submission to the Imperial Government.......... We are quite sure that i 
the public will be gratified at this declaration. Our only regret is that ret 
it should have come so late in the day, say, fifteen years after the ies 


date of the expansion of the Legislative Councils which permitted the 
discussion of the budget!.......... Im his closing speech Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
observed :—' The Honourable Members have alluded with satisfaction to the 
last paragraph of the first page of the Financial Statement, as if it were a new 
power conferred upon them. I desire to explain that this power has always 
been in existence.’......... We may take it for granted that what the Honour- 
able the Revenue Member has stated is absolutely correct. But it is really 


time, that there is a power in existence for members to alter budget estimates, 
on the expenditure side, by transfers from one head to another | Were < 
that so, how is it that, although in every Council, whether Imperial 4 
or Local, members had in times past made it an open grievance, to say ae 
nothing ‘of the criticism of the whole Indian Press that they were 
powerless to modify the budget even by a pie, it was not removed ? 
‘The Local Administrations may have failed to remove it; but we seriously 
inquire, why all through this long tract of fifteen years the Viceregal oe 
Government so inexcusably failed to redress it........... We cannot refrain from a 
expressing our opinion that the correction so late in the day is an after- <a 
thought and has been done under pressure from higher authority.......... a’ 
Sir George Clarke is only six months old in his exalted office, but we a 
are gratified to be told that he carries with him an open mind and has a . 
sincerity of purpose. Anyhow that he has not yet been inoculated with the ae 
bureaucratic virus.......... It is also gratifying to be told, in anticipation 
again, we presume, of the réformh proposals now on the tapis, that next year, 
Government ‘hope to make some arrangement by which members may be - =  § @ 
consulted regarding the budget proposals before they are passed, that is, = = @ 
before they are sent up to thé Geverhment of India for sanction.’ Let us a 
also hope that this arrangement will be an accomplished fact before the next 
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Overny. 418. en eee en b WO: ust ce eee. of an. elected majority 
a, m elected or all , thus rendering @ the eC >ple e’s voice in the deliberations 
Municipal Council: ; articulate. The time has undoubtedly 
me ¥ ne. Munic; val be ies in Tndia should be freed from the vexatious 
local . aut nthorities. We are hardly exaggerating the 
reforn aeeiise initiated in Bombay, when we say that, 
king this most important advance in the policy of local self-government 
bay, Sir George Clarke has redeemed one of the most sacred pledges 
x given to the peop ple of the country, namely, of making earnest, sincere 
8 to. train them in the art of self-government.” 


“88. It is mdeed gratifying that from this year the Honourable Mem- 

ts bers of Council have been admitted to the privilege 
ey Samdchdr (02), ’ of offering suggestions and criticism particularly with 
“Bou a 19), 22 ay reference to the provisions on the expenditure side 
my A gerkcmnmer Hey Budget, so as to enable Government to 

- tnodify the same, if necessary. For this. we must be grateful to His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke to whose personal influence the granting of 


this right is to be ascribed. Armed with this valuable right, the Honourable 
*miembers will be enabled to absolve themselves from the charge of making 
“Unpractical suggestions and to prove the usefulness of the Countil pro- 


. Another salutary change in this year’s Financial Statement is 
-the liberal provision for expenditure on irrigation works. In this also Sir 


“George Clarke’s hand can be seen. Being an engineer,. His Excellency has 


. naturally interested himself in the question of irrigation and has been graci- 
ously pleased to undertake the starting. of irrigation works which may go a 
“great way to avert famine in this Presiden¢y. His Excellency has echoed 
‘thé popular view regarding the insufficiency of the Budget provision for 
irtigation made by the Government of India; and it is hoped that during 
His Excellency’s regime the grievances. of the public in the matter will be 
effectively redressed through his earnest endeavours. The third step that 
Government are prepared to take in conformity with public opinion is to 
"extend a helping hand to the agricultural classes on the lines of the Egyptian 

iculfural Banks. As an experimental measure, the Government of Bombay 
~ have come forward with two lakhs of rupees to help the sugarcane industry on 

Nira Canal. The condition of these sugarcane cultivators is really deplor- 
cable and worthy of commiseration at the hands of Government, as they are 


ras . totally at the mercy of the usurious savkar. This experiment, which is fraught 


‘momentous consequences to the agricultural industry in India generally, 


/ Sypill be -w d with intense interest. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar congratulates 


ent on having conferred’a valuable privilege on the popular members 


Roo. Se nse gata Coun cil anc trusts that its exercise will be of untold benefit 


‘i rh is idea, to note that primary dadbhtion formed the chief 
“Rew pic of the speeches of many members, notably 
eG) ”* the Honourable Messrs. Setalvad and Vakil. The 

__. provision of Rs. 50,000 made for the improve- 

f teachers in primary . schools is a step in the right 

n tb understand Mr. Selby’s objection to free primary 


whence he has brought the specious piece of 

mn lakhs of an realised from fées in primary schools 
ants. , UF oon this he founds the » cnet that to 
d be a gratuitous waste of money. We do not know 
enathoured of the idea of paying for the 

sven thougt ‘Government thay be willing 
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jet gave very. telling gar pein go to. show that there i i 0° 
oy aan nooouety for the extension of primary education in the Presidency." { a 


85. ~The people of this Presidency were nob prepared for the re aly given 

by His Excellency and the: Honourable Mr. Selby 

Bombay Samdchdr (62), +. the demiand made for free ‘compulsory education. 
25th June. _ Though this reply is very disappointing, yet there 
is a ray of hope in the fact that the authorities 
have erred in interpreting ,the popular demand and that if they take the. ae 
trouble of consulting the. spokesmen of the people the mistake may yet ja 
be rectified. We beg to differ from His Excellency in the view he | oi 
expressed at the close of the Council proceedings ‘that the masses are not 
yet ripe for this system of. education. His Excellency seems to be driven 
to this conclusion because the Committee appointed by the late Government ;; 
under the presidentship of the Director of Public Instruction had to be Be 
dispersed before it could transact: any business. But aconsideration of the : é 
circumstances leading to the appointment of that Committee will make it 
clear to His Excellency how much mistaken he is in thus punishing the 
' people for the lethargy of the Committee. Years before the appointment 
of the Committee the question of free and compulsory education was freely dis- 
cussed by the people of this Presidency. Petitions were submitted to Govern- 
ment, the non-official members in the Council had dwelt on the subject on various aN 
occasions and lastly the Bombay Municipal Corporation had passed a resolution mi) 
declaring that it was high timeeducation was made free and compulsory in | | 
Bombay City. But this is not the only consideration onthe strength of which 
this question ought to be decided. If all the civilised nations had waited till the 
masses were ripe for this boon, they would not now be tasting the fruits of free 
and compulsory education. It is now nearly thirty years since compulsory 
primary education was introduced in England; and yet the latest report 
states that during the last year as many as 15,000 prosecutions had to be 
instituted against defaulting parents. If this is the situation at present, what 
must it have been when the measure was first introduced in England? The 
explanation given by His Excellency, therefore, does not accord either with 
the enthusiasm begun to be displayed by the public on the subject or with 
the experience of. ‘other countries. Ina backward country like India proofs 
of the increasing dangers to be apprehended for both the rulers and 
the ruled from the want of education have been supplied in abundance 
during the last decade. If patient consideration be given to this aspect 
of the question, it will be found ‘that His Excellency’s views are untenable. 
[The paper here refers to the difficulties experienced by Government in 
popularising the plague remedies, attributing them to the ignorance of the 
masses, and then proceeds] :—If, as declared by the Viceroy and his colleagues 
in Council, the necessity for all the recent legislation is to be ascribed to the 
ignorance of the masses, we cannot understand how the authorities take upon 
themselves. the responsibility of waiting indefinitely till the people are fitfor a 
enjoying the boon of free primary education. The Honourable Mr. Selby’s cee 
reference to the breaking up of the Committee above referred to is in ae 
no way creditable to its members. It is really ridiculous that though a 
long time elapsed no meeting of the Committee could be held so as. to 
suit the convenience of all jhe members, The responsibility for this has 
been thrown by the Director on the members. -But it is just possible that. 
as the Director is not favoprably inclined towards the ‘question, some injustice 
has been done to the members. Anyhow this Committee has condueted 

itself in a. way harmful to the interest of the masses and is, herein,’ me en t 
_public censure. Consequently, we would appeal to! His Excellen: y to appoint | 

new, Committee and have the question settled once for all, As 

_ of want of funds advanced by His Bev as are afraid’ it all 
_ CON 388—8 | RARE SS aes COG SE aes 
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i tonite the ‘gitention of ‘the 

nt “to”: a severity with which the tax 

pried en toll-bars falls on tho poor cultiva- 

“and, we are glad to note, it is going to be 

p ac sce ine: We think Government may well act upon'the 

onowrab le. Doctor that ‘all empty carts, unloaded bullocks 

. Iaanure, cow-dung cakes, and even firewood as well as 

“the field should be exempted from payment of the 

ney. But the great and important question 

ceil Bhandarkar was that relating to the deplorable increase in 

tion of liquor in the Presidency, which topic has special interest 

iow th the work of the Poona Temperance Association and the self- 

t cing efforts made by some of its members for the cause of temperance 

‘which resulted in the unfortunate meddlesomeness of some officials. We are 

“sorry that this question was not considered by the other non-official 

colleagues of Dr. Bhandarkar. The revenue from the sale of liquor was one 

_ “hundred ‘and one lakh in 1900; it has risen to one hundred and sixty lakhs and 

fifty thousand in ‘1906-07, i. e. it has increased by about sixty lakhs during 

‘the last eight years........... The state of things depicted by Dr. Bhandarkar 

deserves the serious consideration both of Government and the people.......... 

The reply of the Honourable Mr. Logan is not satisfactory ; but we trust that 

‘gome tangible scheme will be formulated at the proposed meeting of the 
| Poona Temperance deputation with His Excellency the Governor.” 


5) Ode,“ The general tone of the proceedings of the recent session of the 
Bombay Legislative, Council’ was decidedly above 
: gah, Bing. cole ee ee a ordinary ‘level. m several respects. Firstly, we 
oe had a forecast from’ His Excellency the Governor of 
the: changes that are to be inaugurated with a view to strengthen the non- 
‘oficial element in Municipalities and to materially add to their autonomy. 
The contemplated changes are none the less welcome because they are 
belated....The cheering assurances of Sir George Clarke that the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy would loyally stick to the programme of reforms, should 
assist the people in realising the determination of the authorities to effectively 
suppress disorder and remove disaffection...... .... Turning to the debate we 
tmark that the official.members vied with one another in trying to satisfy the 
¢lected members as much as possible, and no opportunity -was missed of 
showing how very zealous Government were in safeguarding the rights and 
- interests of the people. The Council Hall seems to have been pervaded by 
_ the fragrance ofthe pleasing incense of mutual trust and good-will 
_ Among some of the special features of the debate, we find that in reply to the 
i jena ag Mr. Patekh’s charge that assessments in‘ parts of Gujarat were 
excessive, the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie complained that it was not 
ble for, Government to do’ anything unless the instances of grievances 
ed by the Honourable Members were specific........... The Honourable 
ber, pret belied his own protest when he failed to give a satisfactory 
ply + to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s specific instance of the Jambusar 
ka in he pel Government want on such questions representa- 
people.......+-. As to the fate of these representations we can 
_, turn tothe reply from Government to the questions asked by the Honourable 
Mr d hare, about, the. ‘way in which they had disposed -of two separate 
pany op pecific memorials, one from four persons complaining of the income- 
see) . the: Rand, the other from the subordinate staff of the Customs 
vice, praying for improvement of the scale of their salaries 
in the latter case, the memorial has been actually 
ratories by “the mite einste officials: on some technical 


~ 
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N George Clarke’s : 80 are, going . na tne op 
poder yee in rr fealnds af the. people, all. we can say is that 
Excellency’s admittedly good intentions are not likely to be easily realised 
The Honourable Dr, Bhandarkar also was not . fortunate enough to elicit 
satisfactory replies to his touching appeal to Government to do their 
level best to save the artisan class from the evils of intemperance. 
. We really looked for some _ satisfactory assurances from Government 
on this point, especially as the case of the Poona Temperance Volun- 
teers is soon to engage the attention ofthe Governor and because there is 
a general feeling of discontent at the attitude of Government in the 


matter. In conclusion, we notice the spirited manner in which the Honour- 


able Messrs. Khare and Setalvad defended the elected members against the 
renewed attacks of the Honourable Mr, Logan, and we are glad to see that 
the controversy has so far closed in a satisfactory manner so far as truth and 
sturdy independence go. We protest against the suggestion of a retrograde 
nature made by the Honourable Mr. Selby to charge fees for conferring 
degrees. He wants to follow Oxford in this matter. If we are to follow 
Oxford, let it be in the matter of examinations by compartments or 
practical groupings of specialised studies almost from the Matriculation 
upwards instead of this highly impolitic step of adding to the already 
unbearable burden of Indian students.” — 


*38. “Mr. Aston, Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, has convicted 
| Mr. Mandlik, the editor of the Vzhdrz, of the offence of 
Comments on the sen- sedition and sentenced him to rigorous imprisonment 

tence passed against the fo) two years and to a fine of one thousand rupees. 
editor of the Vihare. Th a]l b th that 
Mahrdtta (9), 28th e sentence, it will be seen, is the maximum tha 
June. Mr. Aston could award. The judgment is a brief 
one. Mr. Aston does not seem to have taken much 
trouble to discuss the pros and the cons of the charge laid at the door of 
Mr. Mandlik. Well may His Excellency Sir George Clarke say that 
Government are not actuated by a feeling of animus. But whatever 
the feelings of the Governor himself, it is difficult to say that the 
Magistracy and the Executive are so high- minded as not to be affected by 
the feeling of animus against journalists that at present undoubtedly pervades 
the official atmosphere. The judgment shows that the Magistrate has 
hardly relied on the alleged incriminating article itself, that is to say, the 
Marathi poem which is supposed to embody the thoughts of ,Mazzini, who 
regenerated and awakened Italy. It is simply grotesque that the criminal 
intention, which is a necessary element of the offence, should have been 
sought in the books which'were found in the library of the accused. 
If the books lying in a writer’s library are to be allowed to be uséd 
as evidence of his intention in a particular writing, and if the words of 
such general and comprehensive meaning as ‘awakening,’ ‘ battlefield,’ &c., 
are to be allowed to be construed strictly “and against the accused, then adieu 
to all elegance and vigour of style. . We hope the Appellate Court will be 
duly moved to judge of the grounds of Mr. Aston’s judgment and of the 
severity of the sentence awarded by him.” ’ 


39. Weare afraid His Excellency Sir George Clarke will lose his popu- 
larity in even a shorter time than he attained it and 
Comments on the press he will become even more unpopular than either Lord 


prosecutions inthe Bom- Warriswr Lord Sandhurst, inasmuch as His Excel- 


bay Presidency. 3 
Arya Prakash 21), oj, lency’s*Government haye launched into the prose 


Tine. cution of so many newspapers at atime. It is also 
rumoured thatabout fifteen more newspapers are to be 
similarly dealt with. If writing against Government 


is itself a & sin or an - offence, and if section 124A of the Indian Penal Code — 
means 80, let Government prosecute each and every paper. It el how- 


ever, be borne in mind that in the srosant 2 state of the ; (OOMRERS: such 
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er fing ‘oper ‘Bengaltin 
1 of disp ne ti congregate in Court to 
yvernment take it to be an indication 
Vets fs this ‘unrest ? Has a riot taken place ? 
| y about one?’ Who has suggested the 
10 B hee awa thé sword in the cause of swardjya ? 
“have been already instituted by. Government, 
ve nothing to Ab loyal subjects, however, we consider it necessary 
n Gr repent atin their eR eaetute’ not to institute further prosecutions. 
ir last Administration Report, Government have complained that out 
tive papers that are published in this Presidency, only four are 
n Beate all others write against Government. Instead of 
¢ to the number of papers writing in favour of Government, such pro- 
tabs - ‘will, wé fear, bring down the number to zero. In this age of 
endénce, newspapers will always continue to write against Govern- 
my in all countries. In England and France, there is no paper writing in 
“favour of Government. Is it, therefore, to be concluded that all of them are 
“seditious ? 


40. In. undertaking a series of press prosecutions, the Bombay Govern- 
| ment seem to be inspired by a desire to puta stop 

oo ‘Sudhdkar (158), 20th to the spread of snstohiane in this Presidency.:........ 
oe ' We refuse to believe that these prosecutions will 
“succeed i in uelingthd about any change in the tone of the press so long as the 
“methods of admirtistering the country do not undergo any change. The unrest 
so produced is ceftain to continue, and the authorities will “have to suffer 
for it one way or the other. Even if newspupers cease to draw the attention 
of the people to the financial drain of the country carried on by white officials 
“and merchants and to the doings of the Abkaéri and the Revenue Depart- 
“ments, they will come to know of these things through other channels. If 
‘Government are under the impression that these circumstances will not affect 
“the minds of the people, they are labouring under a delusion. Harassment 
“of newspapers will only do harm to them, and the sight ofthe persecution of the 
“innocent will only help the fire of discontent to burn with ereater force than 
ever. As the newspapers have hitherto served as danger’ signals, it behoves 
Government to put a stopp at once to the crusade they have thoughtlessly 
Ps ‘As @ matter of fact, even this crusade is not an evil from the 


{ ‘ nt ‘of view of the aims of the people ; but we have done our duty in 
warning Government. 


at. It would be something, if the ruler eained his object by disregard- 

_ img. the importunities of the subjects. But “that 

bal Kal (120), 26th June. . doesnot happen. Government have to undo some 
een Ee : time after what they obstinately do to-day. If they 
reforms i in Scones they would have at their back the support of the 

ts. What has been thé practical outcome of the misapplied measures of 

t srnment ? The repressive policy was adopted after much deliberation. 
The ge opamp of Calcutta prohibited the sale of picric acid, but 
thr ewes ‘another bomb outrage near Calcutta! Whence came this 

it m; ‘entirely undaunted by the fate of Khudiram the First? 

nforced by the English ° prove to be evils. Government 

eir wt poy 8 and identify the interest of the rulers with that of 

See = , however r absolute, is not entirely at liberty to pass any 

Bon mbay ‘has been | as peaceful as any other part of India. 

a owev “ver Maintain thatthe Bombay press teach sedition tothe 

| @ erusac - @ Aesinst it, The cause’ being there, 

patrages in ‘Satay © ‘From this: itis lait that 
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Rorrgey, sn. t¢ 
shit MQM ‘Tis nawe¢vident that by the words relatin ave a peliey of repression, 
Me Te which occurred. in His Exes ency Sir George Clarke’s 
__ Artest of the editor of opening speech at the meeting of the Tacaleues 
i dition on a charge Council on Saturday last, His Excellency meant to 
Mahrdtta (9), 28th ‘Provide a justification not only for past events but 
Tutia. aS also for repression that he, had in view for the 
immediate future. When His Excellency spoke, a 
few Press prosecutions had already been instituted; but apparently those 
were merely the beginning of a regular campaign. It appeared moreover 
that His Excellency spoke as if he had some very big game in view. 
Within half a week the whole mystery has been unshrouded. Mr. Tilak, the 
objective of the Governor’s remarks, was arrested at Bombay on Wednesday 
last under a warrant from Mr. Aston, Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Bombay. The warrant did not give many particulars, but the charges 
alleged against him are supposed to fall under sections 124A and 
153A of the Indian Penal Code......... The news of Mr. Tilak’s arrest, 
of course, immediately spread throughout the country like wild fire......... 
A party of his friends immediately left for Bombay to inquire about him and 
to make arrangements for his defence, &c. Throughout the day a thick pall 
of gloom was seen to be hanging over the face of the city, which appeared to 
be in mourning. According to a local Anglo-Indian contemporary ‘the city 
of Poona represented a city of the dead. Every shop was closed out of 
sympathy for Mr. Tilak and the streets were for the most part deserted. It 
was a scene of desolation to which the worst days of plague in the city bore 
but a faint resemblance. The Reay Market was, of course, open, but there 
was little or no activity in it.. The schools in the city and the Fergusson 
College were practically closed. ‘The feeling in the city had a bye-product in 
the shape of two prosecutions which resulted in the conviction of two Brah- 
min gentlemen who were summarily sentenced by the City J Magistrate to a 
fine of Rs. 35 each.” 


43. A young European Barrister will, we learn, be appointed to act as 

; Chief Presidency Magistrate during the absence of 

Comments on the report- Mr. Aston on leave. A learned and experienced 

ed probable appointment of incumbent should really be appointed to fill the post, 

ss ea yr ney irae oe as the work of the Chief Presidency -Magistrate is one 

dency Ma 2 Rares Bom. © great responsibility. Mr. P. H. Dastur happens 

to have a black skin and this is, no doubt, a grave 

Vihari (159), 22ndJune. defect. The British Government will not care for 

our good qualities so long as we are dark-skinned. 

On the other hand, a person with a purely white skin, although he may not be 

learned or experienced and may not possess the necessary qualifications, will 

be considered competent. It appears to be the belief of our rulers thas all | 
qualities centre in a white skin. 


; 


44. The report on the ndsiniatrebion of Minors’ Estates in the Bombay 
Presidency for the year 1906-07 contains hardly any- 
Report on the adminis- thing likely to be of any use to the public. But the 
‘tration of Minors’ Estates Comparison made in the report between the annual 
in the Bombay Presidency . h d th | ad 
during the year 1906-07. ‘incomes of these estates and the revenues recovere 
~ Bombay Samdchdr (62), from them by Government reveals nothing but the story 
25th June. of the bad fortune of tiese estates. Out of the 192 
estates under Government management, 104 were in. 
an indebted condition. The one thing noteworthy about most of these is 
that they have to pay a Government assessment; w which. is. excessively heavy. : 
This is attempted to be explained by the officers responsible for the adminis- 
tration of these estates ‘as being due to a deficiency in the outturn, consequent 
on the inferior nature of bags soil, hh the sian a: rn =~ of the. 7 o«. 
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! he total: income of thése 
y Whil : tl , cdi se! ment is Rs. 4,031. Thus 
es cle: ya LC 1@ Assessment levied is more than 50 
Or 4 he, ose, 6," ; 08 sary to make suitable changes in. the 
ment. Such’ heavy asse pathoiit ‘ dacanct but result in serious harm to the 
estates. It is em ¢0 ver Srcny cases of the present indebted condition of 
. “§hese- ¢ that the full détails have been brought before Gov- 

t ene once take up the matter and make the necessary 
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Bea. See? One. Ne os ch: ‘Fulchand addresses through the columns of the 
RSE re ee Jain Vijaya a letter to his Jain brethren, the sub- 
PG Oras ) the _ stance. of which is as follows :—Dear brothers ! we are 
now engaging in a battle, in which it is our duty to 
overcome the cruel enemy, whois after us and has been 
en | _ taking away the lives of our fellow-countrymen ; do 
ee i you, therefore, be prepared, for the protection of your 
i “ eountry, nay your Be to sacrifice your lives. In this struggle I am speak- 

_ - tng about we have not.to violate the Government Arms Act or our vownot 
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Aga . to destroy life ; we have only to take up the weapon of boldness and to kill our 
mes _ bitterest opponent, foreign goods, which is causing thousands of our brethren 
oe to about, without’ any food. Brethren, if you want to see your native 

one lan prosper, you should try to destroy that enemy. ‘There are many artizans 
Bia in our country who in skill far surpass English artizans ; but no one developes 


a. «> - their'arts by aiding them with capital. The moment we have saved anything we 
Ree _invest it im the banks ; instead of ROIs that we-should aid our brethren in 
Ree developing their industries. Brethren!/do not/think that we Indians can do 
“ee ae nothing. ‘There is much scope for indusirial/development in our country. O 
brothers! we also take a great pride'in our religion. Do you, therefore,for the 
2a protection of our Sametshikhar and in India’s interests, give up the use of 
eee foreign goods. Until we, like Bengal, raise the standard of boycott we shall 
re never be able to secure any favourable decision in connection with Samet- 
shikhar case. To sum up, I would pray youto boycott foreign goods, to be 
. prepared to give up dear life for your religion and, instead of investing your 
money” in foreign Banks, to revive the moribund industries of your country. 


My 


-46.. The Hind Swardjya gives two imaginary instances illustrating the 

alleged widespread influence of the swadeshi move- 

vidences . the spread ment in every nook and corner of India. In the first 

ha Rae ay, movement of these Bai Swadeshi and her brother Boycott are 

| Hind Swardjya (70), Supposed to have gone on.a trip to Borivli (near 

| 20th i@; Akhbar-c-Is- Bombay) where they were cordially received by 

tame (59), 23rd June. about twelve boys supposed to form an ‘ Associ- 

: ation. for the spread of the swadesht movement’ 

- handed over Rs..2, being the Association’s contribution towards 

 btarted to help Mr. ‘Mangrolwala, the late editor of the Hind 

By way” of the second instance is given the following imaginary 

yeen “a Bhatia residing in Borivli and his son, aged nine years, 

scribed oP eth time as lying moepins in a bed wrapped up in a 
in bib are you crying ? 
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Son—lIf you will allow me to have my way, I ‘shall give them away 
to a beggar; if not, I shall treat them as I treated this dhotar. 

Father—(Enraged at the sight of the dhotar that was torn to pieces) a 
You fool! by tearing clothes like this, we ourselves are losers. ‘T'o ae 
cause damage in one’s house is the same as causing damage ae 
to the country. . 

Son—In the discharge of our duty to our country, it is not necessary to 
think of gain or loss. Unless such a course is adopted, men like 
you cannot be brought to their senses. 

Father--But my son, where is the harm if you give away your clothes 
to your cousin ? 

Son—lIt is part of one’s religion to try to prevail upon those, who are : 
related to us or whom we.can influence, to use swadeshi articles. a 

Father—Can religion be forced by the threat of a blow ? : 

Son—Diamond cuts diamond. This was the way in which Muhammad : 
the Prophet of the Muhammadans used to spread his religion. 


Father—W hat will you do then ? 


Son—I shall secretly burn the clothes of those who, like you, will not 
be brought round and shall destroy articles of foreign make wherever 
I get the opportunity of doing it. 

As the result of this dialogue the father is alleged to have been converted 

into a swadeshite. [On the above dialogue the Akhbdr-e-Islam writes a 
leader expressing strong condemnation of the insinuation contained in 
it. about the methods supposed to have been pursued by the Prophet 
Muhammad for propagating the Muhammadan faith. The paper regards 
the statement as nothing but an attack on the Muhammadan religion, as 
calculated .to throw ridicule on the Prophet and as likely to _ breed mn 
a riot between the Muhammadans and the Hindus. ‘It cautions the ae 
editor -of the Hind Swardjya to be very careful in writing about the : 
Prophet of the Muhammadans, warning him that the Muhammadans will 
no longer tolerate any such insinuations on his part. The paper draws the 
attention of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, and of His. Excellency 
Sir George Clarke to the well-known “ enthusiasm of the Muhammadans for 
their faith "’ and appeals to them to take immediate steps to prevent the paper 
from publishing such writings. Elsewhere the paper publishes two letters, 
one from a certain Syed Badshahmiyan Maluksha and the other from one 
Suleman Nurmuhammad, both of them denouncing in strong language the 
statement in question contained in the dialogue in the Hind Swardjya. The 
former correspondent adds that by thus stirring up the loyal Muhammadan 
community. to make a riot the Hind Swardjya wants to lower the Muham- 
madans in the eyes‘of Government and to rend the chain of loyalty binding 
the former to the latter. He adds that if the Hind Swardjya has a desire to | e 
hear once more the sacred words “ Allah Akbar’ cried oul the Maban- ‘sa 
madans are prepared to. gratify | its wish. | | ee 


47. “The public have oxberiencda a sad disillusionment; in nihe vipaounal | E eae : 

oe ial bi of the reconstituted Judicial Commissioner's Court. 85 
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nce and consequence 
ht apcaptitiies the two 
die o ecatie of Phckins express views 
mA 28 the two poles, their written judg- 
y show & marvellous unanimity, which 
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uc licial Commissioner’s Court) has been on its trial 


ae toallow of a correct estimate being formed of it.......... 
ee at time will supply deficiencies and bring such improve- 
woe |. | apON composition of the Court as will afford satisfaction in the end. 
aS : oa But ae Hot ike present judges lay the flattering unction to their souls that 
ae their access. to the Judicial Commissioner’s Court has heralded the judicial 
ae ae “millennimn i in the Province.” 
ee. CS ee Legislation. 
eh 48. . io 2, contributed iisic the Sind Journal writes:—“ We are not 
ee disposed to join in the shrieking and somewhat 
Bee Comments on the ‘ Ex- unqualified condemnation which some of \our con- 
i. ives and Newspapers temporaries have thought fit to pronounce on the two 
Pa . Acts which have just been placed on the Statute- 
oo | sa Steavgrs 1?) - book. If, as even the Bande Mdtaram admits, ‘no 
Rear heer st Government can tolerate incitements_ to murder in 
ie | any shape 0 or form,’ and if ‘even a foreign despotism like that of the Govern- 
ae ment of England in India must be conceded’to be responsible, as long as it 
>> ~~. olds the suprenfe authority of the State in its own hands, for the protection 
eo HOF the life; the property and the honour of its subjects '—then we do not see 
=. ~ how any one can consistently object to either the principles or the main 
~-,. ~—'‘glauses of the Explosives and the Newspapers Acts. It is easy indeed to 
— «find fault'with this or that point in the Acts, but it is not always as easy to 


suggest something better and safer in the place of condemned remedies.......... 
Not that the Acts are perfect or | that there is no cause for anxiety on the 
ie ~ score. of their actual working ; but considering the state of things that has 
ealled ‘them forth, it is not easy to see how the principles underlying the 
measures or their clauses can be attacked, or how the essential parts can be 
ee - declared unwarranted or reactionary.......... With regard to the Explosives 
— Act it is urged that the clause which penalises the mere possession, not of a 
ae bomb but. of any ga cubstance such as sulphuric acid, is a very harsh 
a me erour In the. first place it must not be lost sight of 
| ee 
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| “such, possesion must be under circumstances giving rise 
sona suspicion’ of a criminal object; and among the 
that thay reasonably give rise to such a suspicion, the 
b. ble. ‘mover instanced the possession, say, of a hundred-weight of 
ore private individual. Will anyone say that such a person 

‘ ed upon to explain why he’is in possession of the explosive 
singe eat, it is urged again, a bomb can only be made by 
n of severa eral substances * and yet the Act penalises the pos- 
ab tance. Suppose each of five neighbours keeps 
x ih ‘intent to meet, when opportunity offers, at the 
e making of but one bomb at a time. Should 
st 8 ve he son nee : ease. Again, it is objected that 
f agis ra dagines ei ing 8c atte engl Seman withal, the 
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weapon of ordinance, the whole Indian Press cried out against. the retrogres- 
sion and the return to semi-civilised methods. It was then urged that. the 
proper thing was to set the legislative machinery in motion to allow a 
. discussion in Council. But now that this course is adopted, the opponents 
turn round and advocate what they formerly condemned. ‘This is hardly 
fair. to Government or to the country.......... There is some force: in 
the objection that the wording ‘ any acts of violence’ is too: vague and 
wide. But even here the exigencies of the situation had to be reckoned 
with. No one could hold that such incitements as those specified 
by the mover of the Bill should be tolerated by any Government. 
But suppose the Jugdntar or some other paper were to write in the following 
vege :—' Fellow-countrymen, these white brutes insult, ill treat and plunder 
; there is no other way of meeting them except to give them a thrashing ! 
Don’ t kill them or cause grievous hurt to them, but give them a jolly good 
licking and daub their faces with soot.’ Could such writing be reasonably 
tolerated? If not, how is the clause to be framed so as to penalise it ?”’ 


49. “The new Press Act deserves earnest consideration at the hands of 
Oriehtal Review QD the Indian Press. We are extremely sorry to see that 
24th June. ’ the gravity of this Act 4s not appreciated in many 
quarters, that many of our contemporaries from 

whom we expected something better have supported it forgetful of its dangerous 
potentialities for evil. Why has this craven fear beset us all ?.......... This 
Act will be applied to incitement to murder, to offences under the Explosive 
Substances Act, 1908, and to acts of violence. Apparently it looks as if this is 
a clear definition of the class of writings to which the new Act will apply. 
But the word ‘acts of violence’ is so vague and so elusive a term that one 
cannot be certain what class of writings will be brought under its purview. 
Apprehension is ‘also felt regarding the way in which connection may 
be traced by an over-vigilant Police between a particular article and 


particular. acts of violence...... .+» Our second objection is grounded: on 
the unlimited and almost autocratic powers the Act places in the hands 
of the Magistracy.......... A Magistrate ought never to be invested with 


such powers. His order is no doubt made appealable to the High Court; but 
such sort of procedure is in direct opposition to the fundamental 
principles of the Criminal Law and the Evidence Act which require that the 
onus of proof must lie on the prosecution, while here it will lie on the accused. 
It behoves every Press Manager and Editor to protest against the new measure, 
in so far as it confers arbitrary powers upon Magistrates and authorises 
confiscation of the Press by the same. However much one may like to 
see the tone of the Press improved, it is not surely through such 
measures as this. The measure we again repeat is not in consonance with 
the spirit of the British administration,......... A great injustice is also done 
in not passing this Bill. as an Ordinance having effect for a short period 
only.......... But protests are now too late. We have to silently bear what 
the Imperial Government is pleased to impose on us and cry with resignation 
“Thy will be done.’ ” 


50. “ The Newspapers Act is entirely a repressive measure and we take 


this opportunit y of expressing our entire. disapproval 
of it. We do not think ‘that the present powers of 


Hindustén Samdchar 


amachar Government are insufficient to punish. an avast yrae 
56), 22nd June, Eng. cols. Y &OUsive — 
a . paper, Under he: apm Ath aaa nt have 


i secured. to themselves the | OW KP: + Of JON. 
sabinhinie beens and other property even. if there ‘is the. lightest incite 
violence, which may even include, threats or the.us i of f force in self 
Under: the prose} PE: hen there is a keen struggle 
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v0 he ‘contrary, they are 
berty of the pres rigelteh is the only existing 
} Of the governed.......:.. The sooner Government 
att 6 can Ho ouger be silenced by’ sham reforms but 
ince 58a atl tly F their due rights till self-government is attained, 
ir the c he ‘His Lordship further remarks that the strength of 
aft heen” built up on the justice of. its administration.......... 
very well that such remarks about the British administration 
ta have been proved to be simply meaningless.” 


er, na lengthy article the Hind Swardjya alludes to the hardships 
ne : alleged to be inflicted on those Indians who take 
Bash ind Somrdive. (10), ast in the political activities inaugurated about two 


_ 


ae A ee  . , . years ago and ascribes the present unsatisfactory 
A i Dolitical condition of India to the writings of the 
me tC(“‘i‘“ étét*é« wll sad Military Gazette, the Englishman and other Anglo-Indian papers. 
a The paper remarks that the alleged idle apprehensions of Anglo- Indians and 
aes their organs have led Government to resort to stringent measures. In refer- 
mie. ring to the enforcement of the law of sedition in. the Bombay Presidency the 
eee paper writes :—The bogey of sedition has been made to stalk this quiet and 
ee ‘peaceful Presidency, where, as compared with other parts of India, political 
eee pan ‘activity is-yet in a ridiculously undeveloped condition. The advent of this 
he - bogey and its disgusting behaviour has struck terror into the hearts of native 
a journalists. ~ Like the proverbial ghost haunting the outskirts ofa village 
ae the law of sedition has been gobbling up its, victims one after another. The 
ee task of trampling under foot many.a newspaper has been taken in hand in 
es right earnest. Frightened atthe prospect,of being crushed to atoms, a num- 
fa _ber' of papers have become as soft as sponge. Several are ata loss what 
Policy to pursue ; some, in their attempts to preserve their dignity, have fallen 
aaa : victims to the monster of sedition. It is difficult to say what particular paper, 
i’, ~- _ and for what particular words, will be made to tread the narrow path of sedition. 
ee To fill the cup of the woes of the editors to overflo wing the new Newspapers 
Act has been thrown like a noose round the neck of these editors who do not 
sess presses of their own, and has made it hardly possible for them to eke 
~~. out their livelihood: This Act i is the outcome of the wrath of the officials. 
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peer. a _ Let the Anglo-Indians make themselves merry over the enactment of this 
') » ©  mewlaw. The wheel of fortune is ever revolving and good days followin the 
ee wake of bad ones and vice versa: Perhaps their own turn will also come. 


In the présent difficult and critical situation, however harmless may 
the matter be written for a newspaper, the printing presses will tremble to under- 
“ta hice publication. There is only one way out of the difficulty about getting 
pers printed that suggests itself to us, viz., that all the Nationalist papers in 
i locality should combine and have a press of their own in common. 


"We think it our duty to expose the deceptive policy of Government, 
ies who by employing all kinds of tactics to justify 

ihr (150, 22nd June. their own oppressive acts, attempt to hoodwink the 
Z bas, * ifs som PRES Ct Soe RG We. strongly condemn the new repressive 
“Pre seat ob believe that a serious encroachment on the liberty of the Press 
Swill ultimately invol\ sian the Aneta and the ruled in ruinous loss. The 


sensu res may 1 no doubt bring about an artificial tran- 
ey will not prove beneficial in the long run. The 
é policy of*Government must be held. wholly respon- 
st. Wedo not think that the people will give up the 
‘Lord Minto begins ent cng dng aon poor ~ 
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53. “In his pecddhs atthe baptism of the eidineiitend derinet-live Explo- 
sives and Newspapers Acts—His Excellency Lord 

Comments on the Minto made some vety striking remarks about. the 
Viceroy’s speech in con- general situation with which; Government were, in his 
aerere bs ben panning opinion, confronted at the present moment.......... 
* er ores -& Lord Minto’s plea about the purdah over the Indian 


N apers Acts. : 
“Beaker ldde (9), 21st mind is not a new or an original one. But we fail 


June. to see how the plea was relevant or to the point in | 
‘the discussion of the matters with which the 
Supreme Legislative Council was engaged when it was put forward.......... 


‘What did His Excellency really mean when he said that the purdah of the 
Kast unfortunately concealed much from view? Did he mean that Govern- 
ment never knew in India what the real public opinion was? Ordid he mean 
+o complain only that the bomb-makers and bomb-throwers in Bengal had 
not taken the Police and the Magistracy into their confidence before setting 
about their business? We shall not accuse Lord Minto of being so devoid 
of common sense as to complain of the fact that crimes and acts of violence 
are committed in the country in the name of the national interests without due 
previous notice being given to the agents of Government about them. 
Does he then mean that Government cannot keep themselves in touch with 
real public opinion? Buta complaint of that sort, too, can hardly be justifi- 
able. For is it not a fact that Government know too much rather than too 
little about the sentiments of the people? ‘There are, as we all know, three 
patent agencies through which Government are always kept in close touch 
with the thoughts of the public. First, there is the newspaper press; then 
there are the non-official visitors to Government officers ; and lastly the host of 
paid and unpaid informers and members of the secret service, of the Intelli- 
gence and espionage departments. As regards the newspaper press, it has 
admittedly become a power in this country; and the press cannot become a 
power unless it faithfully reflects the opinions of the thinking classes and 
+he sentiments of the uneducated classes in the country.......... “There are in 
the country hundreds of newspapers conducted by men who are perfectly 
identified and vitally connected with the people, and there is hardly a subject 
of public interest, at least politically, which is left untouched by shite, 
And with their reporters on the press vigorously working, Government need ‘. 
not remain ignorant about the main currents, sub-currents and under-currents a 
of public thought. As for the non-official visitors to European officials, their 3 
help is bound to be of considerable value to Government. For here is a 
class of men who, though they may not be actual informers, very nearly . 
discharge the same function by offering a free criticism of public movements oa 
and also what is sometimes called “independent ’ opinion on Government 5 
measures as distinguished from the press opinion which is alleged to 
be often tainted with quackery and cant. The officials themselves, 
we know, attach great importance to the opinions of this class of 
men........... And lastly -there is the agency of regular informers and 
detectives and men of the secret service and the Intelligence Department. 
These are a vast host, and there is hardly a nook or corner of society which 
is not successfully penetrated by. them. In fact, society is regularly perforated 
and honey-combed by these informers. In the’ public offices, in the bazaars, 
in the temples, in the public sarais, in colleges and schools, in theatres, even 
in railway trains, there are Government detectives ;’ and: in. any. mixed 
company you have to look about and make suré that there is no shady ¢ 
racter eyes about to sda up the odds and. —_ “a pistnd conversation . 
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ne their minds to which no | 
ym: hes voukind and must be resented. “" 
34 oe inform Government of the real 
sai thinsotitepolionr advocate of swardjya and the 
ee ative Ci incil downwards. If there is any purdah any- 
26 oh 2 over the doors of the Government offices, which 
g into but not out. of them. Dark is the mystery of the 
work a ie | ‘done there in the interest of Government, 
set lie interest. of the people.’ Oh, for the magic power that could 
eople at least iébasicnal glimpses into the diabolical cooking of 
-public:a Paes the public are never destined to see, but the bitter fruits 
_ of which they have to eat. What precious finds may we not discover in the 
Ree? insss.of confidential and: demi-official ‘correspondence between departmental 
_* officers and Government at head-quarters, if the same be accidentally revealed 
_ to our eyes by some supernatural power? Does Lord Minto mean to say that 
_ frankness of mind is the sole monopoly of the Anglo-Indian officials in this 
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ee country ?) Is it. even the salient characteristic of the Englishman here or in 
es ae oe England? The Englishman is, of course, known abroad for many things ; but 
aie _ frankness of mind to foreigners is surely not one of them ! ” 
as Municipalities. 
oe 54. More than 400 days. have elapsed since the introduction of electric 
ee : tc, Alleg | ripvanican., of tramways in this citys but far from having added to- 
5 a ~ our comforts, they’ have caused over a hundred 
ee tramway passengers 10 Fear Th a ' t h Oe gee 
pr et "Bemabey City. accidents. I'he electric trams have elfected no 
—  . © Gujarati” =25), 21st diminution in the delays to which people waiting to 
2+. . dune; Jdm-e-Jamshed change cars were subjected. At Bori Bunder and 
>. Q9), 25th June; Akhbdr- Pydhowni junctions those who have to wait there 


— . .. @Souddgar (19), 27th for the purpose know full well that they have 
Po | Mae. ieee to wait 15 minutes or:half an hour before they get: 
Ree eg a suitable car. Secondly; it often happens that while trams for one line 
| Sy follow one another in quick succession, those’ who have to go by another line 
-. ... . hiave to remain gaping. Thirdly, the drivers sometimes drive so very fast. 
that even the passengers inside are in constant dread of somebody being run 
_ over; or the wire overhead snapping. Fourthly, the tram fare, which was once : 

inifo , has now’ been made variable for the first class, and the conductors. 
‘6 just as they like. It is highly important that ‘the Company’s rules 
egaris first class fares be placed before the public. Fifthly, the Com- 
thas left it tothe conductor's or.the driver's discretion whether to stop | ! 
ated stations or not, and has also reserved to itself the right of 
location 1 of halting stdtions; the result is that for the first few 

‘shave to wait for nothing at a station wondering why.the tram 
) stopping. © ‘Sixthly, the new trams with continuows foot 
jem the ‘Company on the suggestion of the Municipal 
engers break their shins in trying to get 

1s of them. — Seventhly, the cars do not run to the. 
ed by the sign-boards, put up, thus entailing great hardships 
tly, unde a em eames system, the passenger could 
vt line a tram would go. The colouring of the 
: very awkward that it is: impossible 
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venience rand it Whe duty ort the Comprar | 
) aa to these inconveniences of the © pepoenae 

[The Jdm-e-Jamshed similarly dilates at soie ength on the sileeed grievances 
of the tramway passengers ‘in Bombay. The Akhbér-e-Souddgar: dwells on 


e increasing number of tram accidents,]} 


*55. “It seems that the evikminded Oiions § is still at work,.....:... It 
is so much consumed with its own black malice 


Standard Time in Bom. 28+ it is never restful. It has certainly been 


bay City. instrumental in sowing the seed of discord in the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (80), Corporation where none prevailed before.......... 
28th June, Eng. cols. Its latest freak is to re-open the question of Standard 


Time. The why and the wherefore is absolutely 
unaccountable. Thereis noreason for it, real or ostensible. If at all, itis 
simply a question of zid and personality. We are reluctant to comment more 
upon this evil spirit which has possessed a section of the Corporation. We can 
only regret it and say that it bodes no goodto the city. It is, of course, 
supported from behind by officialism of a kind, about which also the less said, 
the better. We are not surprised that the native town, which has all 
along sternly ‘refused to recognise’ the ‘ stupid’ official time, is up again in 
arms. ‘The old feelings have been greatly aroused and a second and more 
emphatic protest is to be made against this fresh attempt to insidiously force 
the hated time on the people. A meeting is advertised to be held to-day 
at Madhav Bag when we daresay non-official Bombay town, which is the 
backbone of Bombay's commercial and industrial life, will muster strong and 
give out pretty vigorously its bit of mind. We think Sir G. Clarke could not 
do better than allay this feeling, which only intensifies racial prejudices and 
passions, by following wisely in the footsteps of Sir James Fergusson, and 
letting Bombay have its natural time as before. Nobody follows the Standard 
Time save the official classes and the officialised non-officials, the tribe of the 
parasites and flatterers. By all means let the Railway Companies keep it, as 
they kept Madras time. But for Heaven’s sake do not force it upon an un- 
willing population already breathing sullen discontent. It is follies of this 
kind which greatly aggravate the existing situation, and Sir G. Clarke could 
not render a more statesmanlike service to the public of Bombay than restor- 
ing the ordinary natural time in all public offices.” 

06. “It is with the greatest reluctance that we revert to this really 
Sdnj Vartamdn (36) painful subject........ -- Mr. Harrison, the great 
O7th yun e, Eng. cols.. leader of the Caucus party, seems determined to dig 
bee ae up buried bones and make things generally unplea- 

sant to all concerned. The strength and genuineness of the public opposition 
against Standard Time cannot for a moment be denied. . Call it, if you will, a 
mere sentiment—there it is and it should not be ignored or insulted. We see 
absolutely no sense in Mr. Harrison's resolve to open afresh a sore wound by 
again bringing before the Corporation, at an early date, the question of 
Standard Time. Canvassing is already said to have begun, and we have no 
doubt that when the subject does come on there will be not a little of unseem- 
liness. We are really pained at the doggedness with which Mr. Harrison is 
keeping alive the memory of the Caucus.. The whole thing is really very tri- 
vial, but it has assumed importance on account of the mischievous tendency to 
create heart-burnings and ill feeling.......... Weare glad to see that some 
of our foremost citizens have, already called a public meeting of . the 
citizens of Bombay at the Madhav Bag, of Sunday next........... We 
-know how bootless the task is ; but we cannot resist, the. temptation to appeal 
to the good sense of Mr. Harrison and-his party,.......... It is not yet too late 


to withdraw from a truly undignified and almost vindictive position. ; 
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40 aockde. in ag ef zamindaries. We believe that in the: 
of ® decisive custom one way or the other, Government decided in 
athe harbe: way as the Privy Council would have decided a dispute con- 
. @erning the succession to an.impartible estate in similar circumstances. 
» Government tried to find out the custom of succession among the Jhala 
‘clan’ of Rajputs,. to which the ruling house of Limbdi belongs. The 
result of the enquiry seems to have been of a negative character: there 
was. no definite custom to guide Government in coming to a conclusion. 
The desire: recorded: by the late Chief in his handwriting may be com- 
pared to a will. “A sensation was caused among the zamindars of 
Southern:India some years ago by the Privy Council deciding that the! owner 
of an impartible estate could will away his estate to the exclusion of an agnate, 
for the latter might claim a right to prevent such’ alienation only in an estate 
of which he could demand partition. The correctness of this interpretation of 
the Hindu law has been assailed ; but the Bombay Government's decision seems 
to be in conformity with the view of, the highest tribunal to which a private 
subject.of His Majesty the King-Emperor can appeal.........: The dispute set 
forth in the Press Note raised no question of State policy, strictly so called, but 
@ question of rights, such as is fought out in the law courts. This particular 
instance, at any rate, fortifies the view that Government may relieve them- 
selves of much of their responsibility.by referring such disputes to a specially 
constituted Court... A mixed court of trained lawyers aud Native Chiefs would 
perhaps have dissented from the Privy Council’s opinion; and have inquired 
“»-whether the common ancestor of the late Chief and the rejected claimant was 
If he was, the Court might 
ed that the desire of the late Chief had no validity as against the 
not the collateral.” ‘a . 


_ Commenting on the alleged detention and harassment of Swami 
_ Vidya Narsinh Bharati by the Kolhapur State 
Police, e. Kesari remarks:—The story of the 
an- harassment of the Swami will excite surprise and 
ee dismay in the hearts of the people of the Deccan. 
a The action of the police, to say the least, is extremely 
. Kesari (128), .. 3rd. mean. We for our part do not think that the 
DS heh. Xe ‘myrmidons of the police could have dared ‘to 
alk: oe i ‘insult aman holding such an exalted position on 
_ The Kolhapur State should not allow such a gross 
selings Of the people to go unpunished. The State 
at | its Ringe is at stake. The anti-Brahmin 
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mittee. A paaeaeens ot * 
Sardesdi Vijaya (46), ‘Sta tuned ns the State officials, Thi is ms 
17th June. to be regretted. that the people should not A eae 


consulted in the disposal of funds contributed by 

_ them. We hope the Political Agent will be pleased to entrust the manage- | an 
ment of the said fund to a Committee representing the people and thus earn \ a 
the gratitude of the public of Savantwadi. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


60. A Baroda correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes under the date 

21st June:—A few days’ ago Mr. Kanchankumar 

Pranandnath of Umreth came to Baroda to deliver es 

Movements of a swade- lectures, but the local Police having prevented him | pe 

xia as = Barod® from doing so he had to go away to Godhra. From i 

‘dad. Parloaiie there he went to Anand, Umreth, Dakore and other E 

y Vartaman (36), a} 

23rd June. places where he delivered lectures on swadeshi. 4 

Having come back here he lectured on the subject 

of swadeshi and foreign articles to-day near. the 

Bandstand opposite the Nyaya Mandir. A large crowd, composed mostly of 

College students and young men, had congregated to hear Mr. Kanchankumar. 

Having been invited by the Thakor of Miagaum Mr. Kanchankumar goes 

there to-day. From Miagaum he intends to proceed to Bombay en route for 

Madras after halting for a day at Broach. Mr. Kanchankumar is a Khedawal 

Brahmin of Umreth and though of a high family has become an ascetic to enable 
him to work in the cause of his country. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, © Wl 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, ’ 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th June 1908. 
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*Reported in advance. 
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For the Week ending 4th July 1908. 
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Colleetors and District. Magistrates and Political Agents. are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are’as st tated ; what action, 


' if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to | Ae 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. ee 
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“ah it stood on ae Ist July 1908.) 


ae a ‘ . . . | a , aoe | { : Ag) : We 4 ‘i : os i | 
No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published Edition. . Name, caste and age of Editor, = “tion. Oe 
ied | ; 4 +h : ’ 
_. 4 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44... “is 800 
'2 | Daily por. a and Dec-| Poona =o jal we, cae ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... wad 550 
SikamitwWwe .. .. Bombay ... .:.| Monthly ... _ ...| Behrdmji MerwAnji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;/ 1,000 
55. 7 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. bi .-| Weekly... ...| KAmaékshi Motertion B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 € 
: 7 drasi Brahman) ; 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. je aan Th vss ewe | Behrdmji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. Gy 
© | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. . es] Monthly ... _...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...| 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Kardchi ... ...! Weekly... ...| Chainrdi Bakasrdi; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 600 
8 | Kéthidwar Times... ...| Rajkot ... —...| Daily .» «eal MAvji Govindji; Hindu (Lohdéna); 27 ...| 200 
9 | Mahratta + ese} Poona = s..—S—siw | Weekly... ~_—.....| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 1,000 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald ...  ...)Bombay ... _ ...| Daily ..  «.{ Mohammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ;}| — 200 
Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review ......|_ Do. us vee- Weekly... _...| Bustomji Sh4purji Mistri; Parsi; 40. ... 450 


ol. my eis +  «e.| Bhdgubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu} 650 


(Jain) ; 34. 
13 | Phenix .. ...  ...|Kardchi ... ...| Bi-weekly... ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ons .--| Daily se ...| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 oe ie 400. Gi. 
and Military Gazette. ie 
15 | Purity Servant ...  ...|Bombay ......| Monthly ... _... daly 


16 | Railway Times ...  ...| Do. + eee| Weekly ... __...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47°...) 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette ... ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... wie 500 


18 | Sind Journal ied ...| Hyderabad =i Cll .... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu) 800 ” 
(Amil) ; 42. 


19 | Sind Times w+ ese] Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... _...| KhA4nchand R&humal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ..|Bombay ......| Daily —..._—«..| Néndbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Pérsi; 55 ...| 3,000 
21 | Apakshapdt- ... _ ...| Surat w+ ees] Weekly ... __...| Dinshdh Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 35 ...) 500 


22 | A'rya Prakish ...  ...|Bombay ...  ...| Do. .«» eee] Motilal Tribhowanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Modj 1,000 
Bania) ; 34. 


23 | Broach Mitra ... ...|Broach ... —...|_“~‘Do. © se| Trikaml4l Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. ) 
24 | Ceronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ind Th .. ss] Narotamdds Prénjiwandds Shethna; Hindu} 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 | Deshi Mitra _ ...| Surat ee i: hoe ...| Maganl4l Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrdwak- Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. | 
26 | Dnydnottejak ...._ ...| Ahmedabad | Do. ... «| Chhotdl4l Desaibhai; Hindu (Mesri Bania);} 900 | 
a 55. 
7 Oe uk gn scl ws . <a oe ...  «s-| Ichhér4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu ( ae 
Bania) ; 55. - 
28 | Gujardt Mitra... ...! Surat ee iat Hormasji Jamshedji ; Péireis 48... cel «= 100+ 
29 | Gujaréti Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad . ...| Do. ... _...] Somslél Mangaldés Shsh; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. | ee 
30 | Hindi Punch 5 ..-| Bombay ... it ae ea ...| Barjorji Navrojt Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49 ... 800 | : ee 
81 |Jém-oJamshed ... ...| Do, 4. | Daily... _...| Pirozshth Jehdngir Marzbdn, M.A., ; Parsi; aie 
38. y 
82 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... we gs. “oe Ge teat s Weekly... ...| Frémji Odwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59... —... 
33 | Kéthidwdér News... ...| Rajkot ...  ..| Do. |... «| Jamshedji ji Primi Parsi; 4400 ete 
84 | Kéthidwar Times... | Do,  .., «| Bi-weekly. ... oot MVE Govin Hindu (Lohdna) ; wg bi af 
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(1) Hari Naérféyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 34. ‘ 
0. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvldr4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 48. 


Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Bréhman) ; 87. 


Péndurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
{Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
83. ai 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
5C. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 31 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul 

| Muhammadans. 

’ Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) 


Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54... 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Narayanrao Shrinivds gkar and Gir- 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
‘Brdéhman) ; 80 & 35. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portu .:ese ; 29 


. 


Kazi Imd4il K4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
- dan (Memén) ; 44, 
Dahydébhai Rdémchandra Mehta; Hindu 

(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. | 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 
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: A | 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minovheher-Homiji, B.A., 
Ss Parsi ; 40. | 
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Weekly ... 
72 | Islém Gazette ... ...|Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ... __...{ Ibrahim Dand; 89; Abdulle Iamail; 90, 975 
; State.) Muhammadans (Memons). 2 
43 | Jain Vijaya “+ +e| Bombay... ..., Do, + ese) Mohunial aaa Hindu (Dés - Shriméli} 1,000 ca 
74 | Kaira Times ©... ...| Nadidd(Kaira) ..) Do. 1. Mathur Mansakh ; Hindu (Shrévak Bania);| 600 ees 
28. 7 4 
75 | Kaira Vartamdn ... ...| Kaira Seti oA BO + ose} Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 126 | "hs 
/ } 56, , | ‘ fades 
46'| Kéthidwar Samdchér _...| Ahmedabad oie et ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hinduj- 550 ies 
.(Bréhman) ; 46. Pies 
77 | Khabardar se!) tl a: ke + «| Abdul *Vahed Héji Guldm Muhammad) 500 3 
| 7 Patel ; Muhanimadan (Suni) ; 36. 
78 |Khedut... ove ...| Baroda... ...| Fortnightly ove) Dulabhram Rémji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500. ER 
46. | ; 
79 | Loka Mitra «sal BOMbay ... _—-...| Bi-weekly ...._—...| Kaikhosru Médnekji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
B.A.; Parsi; 40. 
80 | Mahi Kéntha Gazette .../Sddra ..._~—...| Weekly... —«..| Motilél Chhotdl4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich) 800 S 
Tolakia Bréhman) ; 45. as 
Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ...  ...| Bombay ... __...| Daily .»» es] Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati;* 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38, i 
82 | Navsdri Patrika ...  ...| Navsdri ... =...) Weekly... __—...| Harivallabhdds Prdnvallabhdds Pérekh;} 500 © ‘ 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. | 
83. | Navsiri Prakish ... —...|_ Do, wie al De. + oss Rustamji Jéméspji Dastur; Parsi; 60 ...) 800 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... _...| Ahmedabad | Do, «+ eve} Noorkh4n Amirkhén ; Muhammadan ; 50 600 
85 | Praja Mitra ws «= ses} Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly :.. ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar ve se Surat is os] Weekly ... —_—...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... ..., 475 | 
87 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad ce ay «ess Hirél4l Vardhamdn Shé4h (Visa. Shriméli} 1,000 3 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. ‘ 
88 | Satya Vakta .. =...| Do. 4. — ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4l Harivithaldas ; Hindn* (Dic! 550 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. P 
89 | Surat Akhbér .... ...; Surat. =... =...) Weekly... __...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52  ...|. 800 x 
90 | Swadesh Mitr’... ...| Karachi... a oda ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 ... 800 : : : 
Hinp1. - ge 
91 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Samé-| Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboorim; Hinda (Kanya- 800 san 
char, | kubja Brahman); 31. | I ; tk 
92 | Sh?i Venkateshvar Bamé-| Do, ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 Bea. 
char. (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. pi 
KANARESE, _ | 3 
98 | Digvijay& ... sae Gadag (Dh4rwar) ... Weekly : sia ...| Shankrépa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindt 150 rat y 
a | ae 
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| Hari Dhaxmérdj Géndhi; Hindu (Véni); 


Published thrice | Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
. | Hindu (Karhéda 
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pris ' Késhindth Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


eee 


...| (1) Vasudey Ganesh Deshpdnde, B.A;, 


...| Shivram Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 


a | 
Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman ) 


; 83. 


...| Govind Naréyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman 


) 36. 


$1. 


% 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
péawan Bréhman); 27. 


‘Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brab- 
man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 44. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 42. 


Mahddey. Pindurang J oshi ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 34. 


| Késhindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wam 
- Brahman); 52. 


'$. H. Shdne; Hindu (Karhéda Brdhman) 


Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Himdu (Maratha) ; 
. Oh 


Waman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasthy 
Brdhman) ; 50. 
Vishnu Vithall orate: Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 
Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
aimee Brahman) ; 42. 
,Anandréo Bélkrishna Rdangnekaér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 83. 


pawan Bréhman); 55. 
Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
}(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kdéyastha Prabhu) ; 36. — 


(ChitpAwan Brdhman); 42. Sub-editor 
Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. 


); 5h. 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ;. 41. 


)5 
..| Bal Gangddhar Tilak, raat LL.B.,, Hindu 
(Chitpé4wn Brahman) ; 
...| Pandharinath Baikrishnn "Pathak + Hindu| 
(Yajarvedi Bréhman) ; 29, 
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iat. ao ad DA «Ue h Vishnu Kile; Hindu Chitpé 
i Brahman) ; 24. 
187 | Nydya Sindhu ses... .--| Ahmednagar | Do. oa we — Rieithes Kukde ; Hindu 500 
‘ ‘, rahman ‘84 
188 | Paisa Fund ++ of Bombay ...— ...| Monthly ... ...| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu 1,000 oy 
Bréhman) ; 40, ; Hes 
189 | Pandhari Mitra ... ..-| Pandharpur (Shola4-| Weekly... ...| Govind Sakhdérdm Bidkar ; Hindu ( About fae: 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 : 
140 | Parikshak ... ‘ee .-.| Belgaum ... sso DOe a ..-| V4man Ramchandra KaAanvinde 450 ne 
i | (Sdraswat Brahman) ; 84. | ; 
141 | Prabhat... eee .»-| Dhulia (West-Khan-| Monthly ... ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B, A., 400 3 
: . desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. ae 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika oda Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Nérdyan a Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 % 
Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati... ve es Kolhdvur oot at DO ove .| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
| Jain); age 45, 
144 | Prakash ... oe | Satara... | Do, see ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 850 ‘ 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. ; 
145 | Prakashak oe ---| Bijapur... ial De ose -..| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 800 % 
pawan Brahman) ; 82. a 
146 | Pratod’ ... ses .-»| Isl4mpur (Satara)...) Do. we ...|Ganesh Rémohandra Kashdlkar; Hindu 850 * 
‘ (Karhada Brahman) ; 25. ae) | 
147 | Raghav Bhushan -»-| Yeola (Nasik) _...| ‘ Do. wee ...| Gula4bsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 of 
about 55 or 56. ae) 
148 | Samdlochak oes ---| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly ... ..-| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 ae 
Brahman) 80 | oe 
Be | GE ice tse. ccd Rae... sd De. «+ ees] Vindyak Nér4yan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit-| 900 te 
; | pawan Brahman) ; 39. ie 
150 | Saty’ Shodhak ... ---| Ratnagiri ... eof Weekly... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 1,000 og 
3 Brahman) ; 27. on 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholapur ... | Monthly ... ---| Madval4ppa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 < 
: | (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. g 
152 | Shol4pur Samachar ---| Do, ssa | Weekly... .-.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 50... 400 : 
158 | Shri Sayéji Vijay _ ..| Bombay ... ...| Do. —...._—_«s.| Dmodar Sévidrim Yande; Hindu (Mari-| 5,000 , ; 
tha) ; 48. : 
154 | Shri Shabu vee ---| Satara... ecet D0. obs ...| Vamnan Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 . 
Brahman) ; 28. , 
155 | Shubh Suchak ..., oof Do. ons veel Ds aie ...| Ramchandra Appaji Settee Hindu (Chit- 150 ae 
: pawan Brahman) ; 68 . . 
156 | Sudhdkar ... pes --| Pen (Kolaba) sof DO. _ .--| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 400 4 
. | wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
157 |Sudhérak ...  ... «| Poona... = ss], Dow. «ss ~—sss| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu] 1,000 ; 
} | (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. oe 
158 |Sumant... ... ---| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. ~n ...| Mahédev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75. . * 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- a 
| vant ‘Kolhépur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- d 
159 | Swardjya ... ave ---| Sholdpur .., a: i “i ee | Balvant Shanker Lima a Bae: Hindul About Oi 
| | (Konkanastha Bethania 28. 1,400 | 
160 | Vande Matar4m ... ---| Poon® —s «s. .-| Do, +» «| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-/ 1,000 
+ ss | } -pawan Brahman) ; 82. oa 
161 | Vidy4 Vilas + eof Kolhépur ... —...| Bi-weekly .... _...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpé|, 500 Gs 
wan Brahman); 24. | ie are 
162 | Vichéri ... ... «| Karwar (Kdnara) ...) Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About St 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 ee 
163 | Vihéri___.... ove ---| Bombay... ..| Weekly is .--| Ramchandra og, Mandlik, B.A. ;| 1,000 ei 
’ Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 26. Ge 
164 | Vishvavritt ve --| Kolhapur ... it Monthly... ein Vishno Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. ; Hind 
) | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
Vividh Dnydn Vistér ..., Bombay ... «| Do, eee ---| (1) Vind Balkrishiia Nadkarni. . 
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«| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45...) 500 
..| Khénchana Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40.| 650 
Zz Chelérdim Ménghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;} . 550 
a ae. bes he f i | ‘ 
inch | | Bombay .......| Weekly .... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 2,000 — 
: eae We tenn wre Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 

Oe 2 : Se eee «| Do. ‘tee ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 

# iN uhammadan ; 50. 


a ah, DO nga tivend DO. ws ess] Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad] 1,000 
Baig'; Muhammeadan ; 40. 
Bhs Do. oa ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
a ae see veel Dow ove ess] Munshi Muhammad. Yusuf Nazim Munshi} 500 , 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. | 
«| Bombay ...  ..|Daily .,..__—...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Tephiniglon't , | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
"> WilJan 9%. =. [Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindul 2,400 
Meee : . eee ane (Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 
as “ie * ent Dot sx esl Fortnightly. _...| Gepaldés Bataiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 
“OS RSS =. ave aes Aaa ) , 88. 
ee a Bagalkot (Bijépur) | Weekly... ...| Bando itimbok Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 145 
Se | : Brahman) ; 85. 


pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
the name. 


; 


The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Sor at ‘of the 270m! Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hl or @’) is the last letter of a word, 
“>: the accent is left ont, andthe short a (a = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


a, a as doh 
; a) : 


% ric y a ner except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Rey or tha il-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
as accurate, and in same instances must be regarded with caution, 
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N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84; 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 


(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
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* a on gers ines . ae ad 5 ar Sy eee 
Dia feos De amshed , ’ preponde sti qe is not, wither, pica ‘pamés - ©) ae 
Do rpemnp re as ke rat whom both the official and non-official world should i (asi 
; necke o. 560. cs icoeniad _A list which includes such distinguished and | prt. 
honoured names as those of Mr. Holland, Mr. Justice Rampini,the Honours » = = © 
, able Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Thakarsi arid others, must be acknowledged - to 
havea claim to public acveptance and approbation. . The Baronetcy conferred eee, 
on Sir Jehangir Cowasjee J ehangir would by many be considered one of the a 
greatest surprises of this time’s Honours Gazette. Still those who have oie 
watched the strenuous endeavours made by the recipient of this high honour 
to maintain the traditions of his family in the matter of catholic charities 


will acknowledge the reward to be altogether well merited.” 


.2. Referring to the last Birthday Honours List, the Bombay 
: ae Samdchdr writes :—The principles followed in the 
What principles should ¢onferment of honours in this country are quite 
re eee Sacees ger! % different from those followed in England. Whereas 
Tran hser asada tile (63), ' in this country, all titles—the high « ones as well as fe) 
29th Tune -..the minor ones—are for the most part bestowed upon + 
3 Government officers, the reverse is the case in a 
Bngiend. At should be borne in mind that the non-officials can .be helpful 
to Government in various Ways, é. g-, by working on Municipal Boards and in 
Legislative Councils, by increasing the wealth of the country by starting 
new industries, etc. The bestowal of honours upon them is, therefore, the- 
best, nay, the only way in which Government can reward them for such public 
services. As for the Government officials, .only those. should be honoured 
who have shown any.special tact in their dealings with the people in 
critical times and have helped to render the relations between the people 
and Government more cordial. ‘The adoption of such a policy would go a 
great way to allay the prevailing unrest.. The best way of ascertaining which 
of the officials are really loved by the people is that, whenever the ‘post of 
Collector of' a district, or Divisional Commissioner, or of a member of the 
Governor's Executive Council falls vacant, instead of filling up the vacancy 
according to seniority, the prize should be thrown open to competition among. ° 
rival officials, the duty of making the selection from among the rival. candi: 
dates by secret voting being entrusted to the non-official members of the 
Legislative Councils .as well as to the Advisory Councils which are to be 
formed under the new scheme::of reforms. This arrangement will be a 
very good substitute for swardjya and..will vastly facilitate the work of 
deciding what officers are really worthy of honour at the hands of the King- 
Emperor. Again, those honours which emanate directly. from His Majesty a 
are obviously more valuable than those proceeding from the Viceroy and should ee | 
be more liberally bestowed upon non-officials than they are at present. This ee. | 
will serve to check the tendency on the part.of certain officers ‘to look. down * 
upon private gentlemen as inferior persons. 


(3. _ Commenting on Lord’ Morlev’s speech at the Tnilian Civil Service 
Club dinner; the Rdshtramat writes :—“ As a mere 

“Comments on’ Lord’ ‘oratorical or. rhetorical performance Lord ~Morley’s 
Morley’s speech at the speech is a fine specimen of his ‘political philosophy ==» > am 
Heer Civil Service Club. which i is’ every - par drawing closer ‘to the Anglo- ae 
Indian ways of political thinking........... The sibét a 
cee 4S), 20th important ih of the speech may be taken to’ be 
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aby’ & 
by 0 measur ures’ of repression........... All politicians in 
ne measu: 9 of Ibalovernthént! But even Colonial 
, be _— eclarec re Lord Morley himself as something which 
: ‘94 sic ACE politics. Soeven if Indians begin. to persistently 
'.self-covernment a resort to repressive measures would 
ion be justified.......... So amidst a mass of philoso- 
ef i el has nt platitudes what Lord Morley is driving at in his 
. tates at ma smor rab “yr snelly is that repression such as is practised in India at 
the pre sont day has his hearty approval.” 


6 debate on Lord Curzon’s motidn i in the House of Lords was in 


3 many respects a remarkable one. No ex-Viceroy has 
oe in the past sought an opportunity of vindicating 
ss himself and his administration and depreciating or 


hampering the work of the responsible Minigters and 
of his successor as Lord Curzon did on the present 
occasion. His speech in support of his motion was 
re his inner self, and Viscount Morley, who .was in 

gt Mess oatary form, replied to him in a manner which left little to 

Bes 5 es ‘desired. Lord Curzon’s allusion to emotional Radicals and ‘the inflam- 
> + +Matory writings of some of our own countrymen’ was conceived in a 
a Res Ownright partizan spirit and Lord Morley hit him most skilfully when 

ay he told him. that all the usual tall talk i a India being kept outside 
ee _ party considerations was generally @ preliminary to finding people in an 
[<—._-._  Ihtensely party attitude and that he saw no difference between Lord Curzon’s 
_ tone and ‘tactics and the tone and tactics of any. ordinary party debate. 
=. ford Morley grew prophetic when he declared that ‘ he would not'be surprised: 
eS ee if the greatest party struggles in our history referred to India.’ We entirely 
= * agree with Visccunt Morley in this matter and repeat that India might 
h Wve gone through a far more bitter experience during the last two or 
three years under a Conservative regime than she has under Lord 
- Morley’s stewardship. Lord Curzon fondly believes that it is the extreme 
__ Radicals and the itmerant orators of the emotional type that do a lot of 
=~. mischief in India. But he forgets that the spirit of his policy and measures 
| ae as done more harm in India than the emotional Radicals are likely to 

re : «sss... We agree with Lord Morley that Lord Curzon’s allusion to the 


eo. AD age the recent Frontier troubles was, on the whole; most indiscreet....... 
Seas | was an absurd contention to advance that the Parliam entary system of Great 
ee ae ritain was largely responsible for the growinc estrangement between English- 
ae a 3 ical - and” Natives. ,the thrust was obviously aimed at the emotional 
i  ——.. Radical saat here again Lord Curzon forgets that his own speech i 
- .» not calet at fo bridge the gulf. A few more indiscreet utterances 
Ren a the ki omg will go far to. wreck his reputation. As the responsible head 
-. > the Indian 1 Gi overnment, he himself did not work the Indian system 
ae . administration 80.2 to avoid creating racial alienation, and it is’ preposterous 
Bg cd inat. he above all shoul exaggerate the evil consequences of the interference 
— ‘of the Radicals and the Parli lamentary. system. of Great Britain.”’ 


ee ee ee Pek corr t ht She Stake ofwéfairs.on the frontier and in the interior of 
ase UNA eS India, iG ‘orley does not seem to have believed 
he ox-Vioeroy’s friendly intentions. One obvious 
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question, if it apprehends that by trying to sang the anti- Patibeatet Hindus 


it may provoke the pro-partitionist Muhammadans. If, therefore, the measure 


has caused no injury to anyone, the Government may say that it is bad policy 
to replace an old agitation by a new one. Viscount Morléy’s doctrine of ‘ settled 
facts,’ however, as applied by him to this particular case, is too metaphysical 
for comprehension. The partition is a settled fact only in the sense that the 
Secretary of State considers it impolitic to unsettle it........... To us the most 
important parts of the speeches are those which deal with the unrest and 
the reforms........... Lord Curzon thinks that the present system of education 

‘ill-adapted,’ and Viscount Morley seems to concur, and hopes that any 
Government going to the roots of the present conditions would devote its 
utmost powers to the revision ofthat system. This is an important pro- 
nouncement; but has the Secretary of State himself any definite intention of 
revising our educational system? Its revision has given rise toso much 
discussion in recent years that a long period is likely to elapse before the 
methods of training the rising generation are again made the centre of heated 
controversiés.......... Lord ‘Curzon has at last been brought to bay, and he 
has denied the authorship of the present scheme of the partition of Bengal, 
though he was Viceroy when the papers were submitted to the Secretary of 
State. It would have been noble of him if he had taken the responsibility 
upon himself, and it was equally desirable that Viscount Morley should have 
kept his personal. opinion about the partition to himself,as he was not 
prepared to modify that measure. When the Secretary of State appeared 
prepared to make a scapegoat of some one else, unnecessarily publishing a 
personal opinion to which he was not going to give effect, we are not surprised 
that the ex-Viceroy felt himself bound to explain the true state of things.’ 


*6. “After all, as Lord Morley said, the discussion between him and 

| Lord Curzon was a somewhat unprofitable one.......... 

Parsi (35), Sth July, The closing words of Lord Morley’s speech, however, 
King. one, save the debate from being wholly unprofitable. 
) Britain could not, he said, escape from its own 

history, and thatthe longer the reforms are postponed the greater will be the 
ultimate difficulty. Helifted the veil alittle from the conclusions oi the Decen- 
tralisation Commission when he said that they would supply material not forthe 
reconstruction of the Indian Government but for the improvement of the 
administration, and for giving Indians some opportunities of handling some 
of their own affairs which, he hoped, would be not merely in an advisory 
capacity but also in an executive one. These are very encouraging words, 
and we hope soon to see them translated into action. The promise of powers 
‘not merely advisory’ relieves the disappointment which was felt at the 
constitution of the proposed Advisory Councils and even of the enlarged 


Legislative Councils, which were generally disapproved of as dangerous by . 


reactionaries and as futile by progressives........... We greatly admire Lord 
Curzou’s abilities........... However strongly he m&y feel on Indian’ matters, 
and however anxious he may be to justify his own policy, he can have, no 
excuse for using his peculiar position as a vantage ground for criticising his 
immediate successor in officer adding to the difficulties of a Government 
of which he is no longer the head.” * ' 


*7. “The circumstances which lend importance to the debate in the 
| Rast Goftdr (31), 5th House of Lords are of avery unedifying description. 
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. 7 word a a Senaing biting sentences of Viscount Morley’s 
a an os speech, reproving Lord Curzon for raising a profit- 
Jdém-e-Jamsh d (81), $rd_ less debate about the frontier question, must have 
ng. cols. gone home. Public. opinion, both in India 
and England, will endorse Lord Morley’s rebuke 
bags le: ‘regret that Lord Curzon should have so far forgotten 
11mMseé. ge to. seek to embarrass the Government, just when it was 
ying to apply a little pressure on the Amir with reference to the Anglo- 
| yreement. Nothing could be so well calculated as the remarks, 
hose made by Lord Curzon during the debate, to strengthen 
ao hands. of the Amir to make him persist in his present attitude. 
ete. Jt is strange that <o sagacious and intelligent a man as Lord Curzon 
= ~~ ~——s gould not. or would not realize that such ill-advised remarks in Parlia- 
=  — . ment were caletlated to, create just the same effect on the mind of a 
: at, tentate like the Amir outside India, as the utterances of some of the'‘ friends of 
- Weaia’ are calculated to create on the minds of the Extremist politicians 
within the -borders. Lord Curzon’s diagnosis of the prevailing unrest in India 
- has been ingenious-but his observetions would have been nearer the mark 
‘had -he remembered that, with the blossoming of the tree of an ill-adapted 
ae education and the ferment created by /Japan’s victory over Russia, had 
ae © synchronized the regime of a Pro-consul who, in his zeal for aggrandisement 
ae Of Britain in the East, had become so reckless and extravagant in his 
he acts and speeches as to make the whole people suspicious about the very 
motives, intentions and purposes of the British rulers of India.......... 
Lord Morley’s was. a magnificent speech; and, in spite of’ all differ- 
ences of opinion; even his opponents will admit that, at this critical 
uncture, the country’s destinies could have been entrusted to no safer or 
tter hands. Of course, he only foreshadowed reforms ; there was no attempt: 
van defining the various measures contemplated by him. Still in his references 
1 ae the broad features of the policy he means to pursue, Lord Morley said 
ugh to inspire the hope that what he has already given to the country 
is poe all that he has in contemplation for it, and that substantial reforms are 
-yet.to come.” 


oer ae egl Unchastened by the severe criticism which condemned generally 
ee Hiss 4, his seven years’ ‘strenuous’ viceroyalty of India, 
/, pn (82), 5th Lord Curzon seems bent on pursuing in the House 

_ of Lords his bragging game of the ‘ superior person.’ 
yore for that gilded Chamber, but unluckily for his Indo-Irish 
p al seb at the very F obteok of his fresh Parliamentary career, met 
2 I rebuff, which, extremely sensitive as he is to even the mildest 
ern ‘ticistr , must have made him painfully conscious of the fact that 
after al nh ne : ie not that ‘ superior person ' of his Oxford and post-Oxford days....... 
aa a a: of his motion. was. to justify his ill-advised and ill- 
red partition of Bengal and defend Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who was his 
in instrument in carryin out that odious measure, which unfortunately 
. 0 ser iously disturbed.the peacé of India and raised a terrible Frankenstein 
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. ice the dat ofthe aemimption 

0 e ty ip.~In short, Lord: X Racy —— 

adn “settled’ ‘Tied sts et it Te erefore, no use slayin ring the bral i 

pews ay 'F re i rd Morley’s two qpachon taken together, it might be said that oe ae 

wr evident signs of sincere repentance for some illogical and inconsistent ae 
utterances and actions during the past two years and a half. We are rejoiced 
at it and welcome his present frame of mind. Moreover, he has seen what a 

. serious error he had madé in sanctioning the deportation of ‘Lala Lajpatrai when, 
on his own confession, he declared that there was no specific reason for that 
unstatesmanlike measure. Such a confession, so frankly made, rehabilitates Ss 
him in the eyes of India as ‘honest’ John........... It is pleasanter to refer to a 
the reform he foreshadowed in connection with the Decentralisation Commis- + 
sion. Local self-government is to be extended on a really popular basis, the a 
key-note of which is the minimum of official interference and larger powers to 
the people to manage their own affairs, so that after all we come back 
to the point, where Lord Ripon announced his scheme 26 years ago!......... 
This single fact that we are harking back, after a quarter of a century, to the 
fundamental essentials of Lord Ripon’s Resolution demonstrates conclusively 
how the bureaucracy opposes genuine reforms which the British Parliament 
is willing to grant Indians in a fairly liberal spirit. What a humiliating 
spectacle, however, it is that the servants of the nation should defy the nation 
itself which is their employer! It is all owing to Parliament having culpably 
neglected its responsibility and‘ trust. We are thankful that the force of 
events has again awakened Parliament and that it is now returning to its 
responsibility, thanks to the providential Secretaryship of Lord Morley, chas- 
tened by the incidents of the last two years. Let us hope this latest speech 
indicates a turning point in the history of the Indian administration and that 
it will soon be followed by the introduction ‘of those larger constitutional 
reforms, for- which the people have hitherto clamoured and clamoured in 
Vain.’ 
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10. “At last the late Viceroy has met his match in the Lords and will 
not be able to assume airs and deliver dictatorial 
and oracular utterances. Viscount Morley, at any 
rate, is not afraid of him and in the present 
instance he ‘corrected’ Lord Curzon almost as a school-master does an 
ignorant pupil. Wednesday’s speech by the Secretary of State has been 
called in some quarters a ‘vehement’ speech. This is undoubtedly true to 
some extent. But he had been harassed so persistently that he must have 
naturally desired to have done with all interrogatories........... In reply 
to the ‘superior person’ Lord Morley roundly said ‘that he would not 
be surprised if the greatest party struggles in our history referred to 
India’? This is a consummation which India devoutly wishes for and 
‘if Viscount Morley’s prophecy comes true, we have no doubt that India oe 
will be a gainer. All along our cry has been that there is not enough a 
Parliamentary control over the administration of India............ It is 
our firm conviction that, whenever the last battle for the emancipation of oo 
India is fought, it will be fought on the floor of the House of Commons and in 
the Lords, if the guilded chamber is in existence at that time........... Lord 
Morley still persists in delivering himself equivocally and almost irritatingly 
on the subject of the Bengal Partition........... May we humbly take the 
liberty® of saying that Viscount Morley would have pte well to let the Parti- 
tion severely alone, just as hg had asked Lord Curzon to let the Afghan alone? 
This finding fault with and standing by the Partition in the same breath has 
done more to keep the Partition agitatiom alive, and to cause unnecessary 
irritation than perhaps Lord Morley is aware of.........., Viscount Morley 
| said that ‘the longer the reforms are postponing, the meer: will be the v u si 1a 
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Sdnj Vartaman (38), 3rd 
July, Eng. cols. 
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, word on ‘thes Epa ofthe unrest in India, it is Lord Curzon. 
® system of education and the Japanese victory over Russia may 
1 as remote causes, but for the immediate causes of the unrest 
Lo urzon and his Government were responsible. His Lordship 
is not correctly diagnosed the case, when he alleges that the gap 
pharm between Englishmen and Natives is largely the result of the 
interference of Great Britain. The Parliamentary control is all 


eae were it not for that, a Viceroy with the tendency and proclivities of 
mo tS Curzon would do much harm to ‘the country.......... Lord Morley had 
a, nae ourage of his convictions to tell Lord Curzon to his face that the partition 
Eee eng al was mistaken in its methods....... ... Lord Morley’s reply to Lord 
ae ey § attacks and innuendoes was a master-piece of oration replete with 


forceful and incontrovertible facts and arguments, which were arrayed with 
Be. great skilland ability. His speech, while it breathed sympathy for India, 
ee”. shattered Lord Curzon’s veiled attacks and ‘sly hits to pieces. Lord Curzon, 
NONE Raia we know, can never brook contradiction, but he was here contradicted by 
Lord Morley almost at every step........... Lord Morley’s speech, will be 
received with unbounded gratification i in all parts of India, particularily that. 
portion of it where he repeats that, regardless of what is said and done by 
the Extremists arid the sedition-mongers, he would consider it his bounden 
duty to grant concessions expected to bé of a substantial character to educated 
Indians, who are to be trusted not only with’ ‘advisory’ but also with ‘ some 
executive powers. ‘This is certainly good news for educated Indians.” 
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i 12. His Majesty the King-Emperor is a worthy ruler, who desires that 
a peace should reign not only within his own Empire, 


4 Reflections suggested but also throughout the whole world. It is but. 
bonous of His Majesty the natural that such a good King’s birthday should be 
King-Emperor’s Birthday. celebrated by his subjects with genuine fervour, more 

Gujardé (68), 1st July. especially by such pious and loyal subjects as the 
hue a Indians who regard a good king as a god. At the 


wok, oan instant India is miserable in all possible ways ; she is suffering from 
Be amine, a dearth of industries and an autocratic system of administration. 
With all that the present discontentis not directed towards the King-fmperor, 
‘nor does it aim at the overthrow of the established Government. Its only object is 
to effect an improvement i in the prevailing system of administration. Although 
ihé Birthday this time has not been celebrated with any great éclat in India, 
-«‘Btill it does not mean that J ndia’s love for and loyalty towards her sovereign have 
diminished. The Indian nation is at present in a distracted state of mind; 
- and’in ‘stich @ condition even one single glance from it towards its revered 
_. King 28: more than all the honours it could bestow upon him in its normal 
cor vi i owed ‘This one glance, full of love. and loyalty towards the King, also 
ig’ third element, for through it is conveyed an appeal for justice. 
nL 5 er} pre at unbearable condition, when a dark cloud has gathered oVer her,. 
wh ied rit dle le tragedies like those of the bomb‘ aro taking place, when new 
- Fepressive laws are taking away the liberties of speech and writing and when 
the ruler an: d the tuled ‘have lost confidence in each other, it petitions its 
. Eiiiperor, that t sovereign as he is of a liberty-loving race, he should open up: 
_»  for'ns'a path ¢ lo) sia ea we dom nee abla unimpeded towards independence. 
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wheats ics Presidency, the Political Bhomiyo writes 
~ Seaver “eit gg follows aber De the’ hothle’ heading Ts | ae 
hivaji cclebra~ ‘Government asleep or is it indolent or had it Saitek Re ee 
Politeast Sheniee 1G. ye rasagee re 2” and “ The Shivaji festival is fraught 
' 8rd July. with: inevitable ruin” :—The mania for celebra 
the Shivaji festival has seized the people of India 
for some years past. History shows that Shivaji was neither a high-minded BG 
man nor @ real statesman and that he was guilty of many treacherous and eae 
wicked acts. There is, therefore, reason to believe that the institution of an f 
imposing annual festival in his honour has a political rather’ than a religious 
significance. ‘The most striking point about this festival is the vogue it has 
obtained all over India. Even in cities like Surat and Ahmedabad, the former ae 
of which Shivaji had frequently plundered, this festival is being celebrated g 
for some time past, and Shivaji is praised for those very qualities which he a 
lacked. It is also well-known that the Hindus deify and worship that 
horrible disease, the small-pox, which not only maims and disfigures the human 
body but often takes away life itself. From this ten@ncy of the Hindus to 
convert into objects of worship powers of evils, dangerous reptiles such as 
snakes, and wicked men, Government should take the hint that as long as they 
do not imitate them, they will be neither worshipped nor praised. It 
is not our desire to suggest that Government should persecute these people 
of set purpose ; but judging from the present movements of the Hindus, 
we Can say that a lenient and mild policy is not the proper one to follow 
in dealing with these Aryans. ‘The course most likely to be successful would be 
to adopt. as an experiment that policy which has been described in ancient 
history as having been the most effective in subjugating them. The sum and 
substance of the comments on this subject that have been made in several 
papers since the inauguration of this festival fifteen years ago-is that AE 
the alien rulers and the alien population should be driven out of India aan 
in some way or other and that the Aryans alone should be allowed to ae 
be the rulers as well as the ruled in the land of the Aryans. Although 
in certain places the attention of the local authorities seems to 
have been drawn to this, yet that of the supreme Government has 
apparently not yet’ been attracted. It seems that Government either 
consider this matter as trivial or that they do not at all realise its significance. 
It should be borne in mind that it is not only public speeches or institutions 
like the Congress that tend to spread the feeling of discontent among the 
people but also the publication of a certain class of novels, dramas and pam- 
phlets and the observance of festivals like the one under consideration. 
{[The: paper then refers to the celebration of the last Shivaji festival at Poona 
which lasted for three days, and then adds:—] Three essays were read at 
the Shivaji celebrations in Poona. Itis necessary that the contents of these 
essays should be made public in their entirety. From the titles of the essays 
that have been out, there is reason to suspect that the essays contain matter 
of a grave nature. At any rate the doubts of the law-abiding people of 
India should be cleared away by their publication as suggested. “* Prevention 
is better than cure ’’; and therefore we think it desirable that the celebration 
of the Shivaji festival should be stopped altogether. 
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) been denyin P Gpriain rights and reforms, 

16 people, and that the result of 

Lae ey ras the Congress, whom 

‘eate as honest, honourable gentlemen, done 
a? They have ‘only found fault with Govern- 


um Soa ra” 


a ther ogy gown their ways; they have not done anything 


misgu brethren from rescrting to acts of cowardly violence. 
acer in ‘their ye to force the men of extreme views to become 


ay win nop te their tactics eunie These Congress men paght 


ie: frog their abhorrence of anarchism by acts and not. by mere words. 

ney ‘should hold public meetings at different places and assure the 
 aigbinttitin eople that Government are doing all they can for the good of 
the ~people, that peitation is not necessary, that Government always 
take a long time before carrying out any measure and that, therefore, 
people should not show any impatience. We call upon the leaders of 
the Congress to control the Native Press in the right direction.......... Let 
them tell the Press that the benefits conferred upon India by the British 
Government are inestimable, that the Congress had only asked for the grant 
of further benefits, and that they will stop all work~if the press show the 
least sympathy with anarchism. The Congress people will say that Government 


is, -willnot grant any reforms tnless the people agitate for them: We reply 


that the wheels of Government move slowly, but they are anxious to do all for 
the good of India without any pressure even from the Congress, As an 
instance of the good faith of Government we refer to the proceedings of the 
Bombay Legislative Council at-its last session.’ 


“45. “The Honourable Krishnaswamy Iyer, in a paper read recently at 
se Madras, said that it was inadvisable for students to 
Should students be actively meddle. with current politics and to have 
. Ay afl take part Mm their attention prematurely distracted by the duties 
f Ddskivamat (46), 4th of adult citizens. Theoretically speaking, this advice 
July, Eng. cols. is quite sound and wholesome. But the discussion 
of this question is bound to be of an aimless and 


- fruitless character until we exactly settle the meaning of the words we use. 


"> In the first place what is generally meant by a ‘student’? We can quite 


erene that mere children should not ai all be allowed to mcddle with 
litics. But all that large class of young men, who are indiscriminately 
_ lumped together as students, is not composed entirely of children. It 


2S ae Pi nel knowledge that many men who would be technically described 
> @s students are adults in every respect. It is generally College students 


take: a very great ‘interest in questions of current politics.......... 
hnaswamy severely takes to. task those who maintain that students 

ir legitimate place.in politics. Mr. Krishnaswamy is free to 

~ opinion he likes. It has perhaps become the fashion with 

Mode ian then ers to trim their sails to the official wind. But we 
ast remind 1} a Krishnaswamy that Mr. Surendranath, who perhaps 
7 delights in _ Styling himself a Moderate, was some years back strongly 
yur of students taking their legitimate part in current politics. Of 

. wha ’ kind of work is to be entrusted to students will depend 

6 needs and ircu I aspen ig of the times. At one time merely serving 

s and Conferences may absorb all the enthusiasm 

orl tions for ‘WWtive political work. At other times 

ip for” ‘Telieving plague and famine-stricken 
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student s have before him, if possible, a higher ideal which will give free 
play to all his generous and noble instincts. The ambition to engage in some 
work of patriotic or public utility is certainly a very generous impulse and to 
try to totally suppress it is nothing short of criminal or suicidal.” 


16. ‘Lord Morley tries to outline a broad policy which will be repressive 

‘coves and conciliatory at one and the same time. The 
Alleged futility of are- repression is evidently to be directed against those 
pressive policy. who talk of relying on political methods of self- 
J rege agen (46), 1st help. The conciliation is to. be addressed to those 
SF hd Bee dean who at least openly declare themselves to be 
Moderates good and true. But if we look a little closely into this new 
policy of conciliation cwm repression, we shall be constrained to observe that 
it will fail to achieve the results-which the authors of it expect to derive from 
it. It is in the first place very doubtful if people who proclaim their modera- 
tion to the world are really moderate at heart.......... Besides, though some 
high Government officials pretend to believe that by conciliating a few Mode- 
rates they can pacify the public feeling of the whole country, still they 
must be entertaining grave doubts as to whether the Moderate leaders 
exercise any real influence over the majority of the peop&. As a matter of 
fact, it is now common knowledge that the country and people as a whole do 
not now recognise the lead of people who are so anxious to conciliate the 
official world by a public declaration of their moderation....... ... New leaders 
and new prophets have come forward and will continue to come forward 
who will properly interpret and voice forth the real feelings and wishes of the 
people. If itis really the intention of Lord Morley to conciliate anybody, it 
will be certainly more beneficial and statesmanlike to try to-conciliate the whole 
Indian nation than a handful of Moderates who can be cajoled into submissive- 


ness by the giftof High Court Judgeships and seats in the Legislative Councils. . 


sevewes:~-2Mae English statesmanship seems to be deteriorating on a progres- 
sive scale ‘and men like Lord Morley, who in their days of academical career 
seemed to be imbued with the political thinking of Burke, Rousseau and Diderot, 
are slowly becoming the help-mates of administrators who only look to the neces- 
sities of the hour and are bent upon suppressing outward symptoms of the disease 
without attending to the eradication of the root causes of it....... A real living 
national movement can only be conciliated by granting the demands put 
forward by it. The Indians asa whole are persistently claiming a share of 
real political power. The only way to silence this clamour of the Indian 
nation is to make at least a great beginning in the direction of entrusting a 
little administrative and executive power to the popular party. But when Lord 
; Morley is confronted with this real living movement, he is inclined to talk 
of repression, though he does it in a hesitating and half-hearted - manner. 
We may assure Lord Morley that repression, even if it is not pure repression, 
is not at all a remedy for pacifying the ruffed and outraged feelings of a 
people.......... Sections of the Penal Code can only deal with individuals. 
A living movement, which is bound to continue from generation to. generation 
and which is sure to gather in strength and volume as it moves along, cannot 
be adequately dealt with by the usual procedure of a magisterial i inquiry. If 
Englishmen are really conviriced that the Indian movement is a real and 
living movement, they ought to see the unwisdom and. folly of starting 
individual prosecutions against popular leaders,and publishers of newspapers. 
At least. men like Lord Modley ought to rise superior .to the dubious devices 
suggested by subordinate officials; and taking all his courage in both his 
hands he should at once grant to the Indians some. sort of self-government, 


just as Mr. Winston Churchill, with a bold stroke of the pen, laeaae self- a og f 


; BOURNE to the newly conquered burghers of the Transvaal.” 
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| has. brought. ab ut it n fion of thé country 

“ihe thoughts of the people. ‘They "se foolishly iiiuing that 

‘the policy’ which succeeded i. 1857 will succeed now, but they are 

CS oo gar fail, The. idea, of. swardjy ajthy taken ‘root, and the people 

Be A @ | Fe es ) ses iit sh r. ties than before. The people ‘know 

| ae ae ogr ag oie Seat aa have no idea as to the possible 

‘Tetr: icy, we may call their attention to the evertts of 

3. t the. ‘epressive policy of Government has produced 

| ot ro “timid ’ Bengali, one can only imagine what effect. 
ueed on the more warlike races of India. 


Ip sia ition of the bomb outrage at Kankinara is a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance. With the Explosives Act. 
80 lately passed and the strict vigilance of the Police, 
it is not a little wonderful that the conspirators can 
remain undiscOvered and. effect their wicked pur- 
poses successfully. Although these misdeeds of the 
Bengalis are by no means worthy of imitation 
by others; yet much is to be learnt from the courage and determination with 
‘which they carry out their aims. It is inferred from the outrage that. 
‘numerous other similar schemes are afoot in Bengai. This is a very fearful 
“circumstance both for the ruler and the ruled. It shows that there are to be 
found. in India people who do not care a rush for the law recently enacted in 
espect of the manufacture of bombs and that the two new laws have been 
— ‘failures. It must be borne in mind that laws are only for those that respect. 
a —ti(‘<i—tsts*«*S Ri DS not for thosé that are Capable of taking part in such conspiracies 
2) ee and are regardless of their lives. The Governmént of India are, therefore, 
greatly mistaken if they believe that the new enactments will conduce to 
order. The bomb used in the present ,outrage was filled with such 
oo ’ spikes as are used in connection with machinery in jute mills; it is, there- 
 f Bi fore, feared that the outrage is the outcome of some old erudge against 
2... the injured Englishmen. It will thus be seen that tothe political motive for 
“these outrages is now being added another, namely, that of personal enmity. 
Tt is but natural that when Europeans kick ‘coolies to death and escape with 
trivial fines, this class of menials, weak and helpless thouch they be, should 
_ become exasperated. What does this feeling of discontent against the English 
On political as well as personal grounds show? Only this that unless the 
a: ~” present repressive policy is altered the English will have to suffer still more. 
‘turning again to the Newspapers Act, is it not a matter for surprise that the 
Yu gantar, against which that Act was specially aimed, continues to make its 
appearance? ‘The consequences to be expected from the new penalty devised, 
poe. the confiscation of presses, are illustrated by the single instance of an 
a extremist aper in Bombay which professed to be printed ‘at a press which 
=  ~... | ‘was discovered by the Police to exist only in name: Thus as new laws are 
_  -_._ being franied ah Government, the popes are obliged to have recourse to new 
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can now be seetorea to India is an impossibility. 
is. after all a riddle whether there will be a. 
regeneration or a degeneration of the country. In. 
 Tetaeeing the question of bomb outrages, many 
f cts, Daa | to. be taken into account.» The partizans 
of the pera no doubt greatly at fault, but at’ the 
ime the Government party are also equally 

se to»-give the present Government any 

e ears | 0, the idga of swardjya was merely 

h ot ‘aad wareem, it still appears somewhat, 
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( of honour, | The ponte no — thes 

nether} in the : iid of the acetoii nor in those, of the Moderates ; nor aye ta Ata 

| Government the Yoresight to adopt a policy characterised by liberality. and = 
forgiveness. The local Government. cannot be said to have taken a good step | 
in applying the match to the fuel of popular discontent at a time when there 
was perfect quiet in the Deccan. Whatever opinion Government may have 

- about Mr. Tilak, before proceeding’ against him they should have considered 
that he is idolised i in a country, which once roused, passes beyond all control. 
If the maxim that desperate evils are to be cured by desperate remedies were 
true, the bomb would not have made its appearance now for the’eighth time in Os ae 
Bengal. The natives now no longer care for their lives; should the present / ale 
state of affairs be allowed to continue, we shall not be surprised if, within a a 
decade, the whole country turns anarchist. Although public speakers and 
editors outwardly exhibit great regret for the bomb outrages, without mincing 
matters we will say that they are chuckling inwardly and are anxious for the 
occurrence of still greater disasters. It would be better if Government were 
to give up arresting people on the strength of the voluntary confessions of 
anarchists (about the alleged voluntariness of which we have grave doubts) and 
adopt amore forebearing policy. The country has just had anawakening—call 
it discontent, or a fall or a rise or what you will. It is, therefore, not yet too 
late. We are afraid that the gadi of future Viceroys will be more set with 
thorns than that of Lord Minto. It is necessary that Lord Ripon be appointed 
as Viceroy of India for another term of 5 years. His sympathy, impartiality 
and far-sightedness will surely allay the prevailing discontent. There is no ary 
other plan feasible. | 
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20. “ Of late when the people of India have been awakened to a sense of 
their political humiliation and have been trying to 
Alleged unjust and uplift the nation, Government have been trying their 
despotic character of the best to suppress the movement in order that their 
present administration. = = monopoly of power may not be encroached upon. 
Hindustan Samachar Und be h Gise ' 
(57), 29th June, Eng. cols. nder such circumstances, when Government are 4 
now expending all their energy in persecuting the = 
lovers of the movement, it is simply ridiculous to call the Indian admuinistra- a 
tion a just one. The same has been the experience of the Indian people 
whenever a European is the accused in a trial. So long as the despotic nature 


of Government is not changed, confidence in Government cannot be restored.” 


21. The Kdl writes in a sarcastic tone:—Verily we. Indians are a 
: humble folks. Madras is uneducated, Bengal Pe 
_ Press prosecutions will cowardly and the Punjab thoughtless, though brave. se 
increase sedition in the Weare incapable of ruling our country and: indus- 
ord ah) we oe tries do not prosper at our hands.. We ruled once, 
A but our subjects were discontented and divided. 
The English came over here to purge us of all these evils anu taught us 
their administrative methods. They introduced railways, steamers and tele- 
graphs, and passed many civilising laws. What more should they 
do? ‘Those who have a real idea of the Indian mind can see no sedition in 
India.’ The people amongst whom sedition, if at all, should exist, deny 
its existence... But as Government have proved its existence nobody can a 
deny it. Government openly speak out that every nook and\corneris'fulof §## .  @ 
sedition. Government are stronger than the subjects and whatever they — a 
maintain;,must be found to be true. Despite, the strenuous denials of the 
‘existence of sedition by the- subjects, Government will ferret it out 
wherever’ they. like and try to root itout. Government do not heed the <== 
natural tendencies of men. Would any one preach or write bec KS he . {se 
‘really. means to commit it? Seditious moveménts aré carried | mm ‘in secret. <9 & 
. ‘Indians are not so ignorant as ‘to ‘believe that overnr yuld 
€. fat CON A126 ees eS 
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i We are ‘attempt- 

i ab , reb tion in India. We have 

yi faa We despise the English rulers. 

Jur ¢ mabition 1 is ‘supported ee the Victory of Japan 

- The Afridi and Mohmand risings were the fruits of our 

Mut ny of 1857 had no organisation at its back. Our future 

ot be fruitless..° England knows it full well and has, therefore, 

treaty ag Russia.” The Indian student gave ‘this information 

0 nglis shmat 1 after satisf ying himself that the latter was not a detective. 

the Hing igi ishm ns surmise is that this student must have been sent to the 
tra. evolutionary Committee in France from India. 


¥ “98, “The Kankinara bomb outrage has evidently thrown many of the 
Anglo-Indian journalists off their heads, and the 

_ Bomb outrage ab Ran Englishman has been charging the Bengalis with 

ge (124), 5th June. “ wanton murder for murder’s sake.” Thisis a false 

Bie eee accusation. However much we may condemn the 
_ hom outrages and censure the Bengalis for the insane tendencies of some of 
- > £«.+them, it mast be pointed out that no reasonable Englishman, even in the 
paroxysm of exasperation, will think himself justified in charging the whole 

race of Bengalis with delighting in murder. But the Englishman apparently 

SS pipaita' Government to extirpate the Bengalis as if they were the enemies 

“of humanity or a race of serpents. It may here be pointed out that even 

gee Gazis who think it to be their sacred “duty to murder all non-Muhammadans 
- ‘have not had such opprobrious terms applied to them: It is true that no 
pean thoughtful man would lend his support/to such Murderous excesses, but eminent 
historians’ have pointed out that even such wicked tendencies have in 

“them a latent power of doing good and therefore such men must not be 

dooked upon as the enemies of mankind. ‘Though the people have had to suffer 

much in the beginning owing to the wanton acts of these madcaps, the world 

has benefited by such acts in the longrun. The Empire declares that the 
bomb-makers of Bengal are savage beasts and that they have by their outrages 

a challenged the West. to a death struggle with the East, and predicts that the 
a ae a, struggle is sure to go.on till either of the two goes to the wall and disappears 
> -= fromtheworld. But our contemporary is altogether wrong in this prediction. 
Re ae _ No doubt there isa struggle between two powers, but neither is destined to 
vanish from the world altogether. Society automatically gives birth to certain 

. harsh remedies when the two powers are disproportionately balanced in 

"power and secures equilibrium. It is altogether wrong to say that bombs are 

oa ant to-destroy one side of the balance. It is a suicidal policy for those 

-- ~—~—‘placed’ above to crush down hopelessly those below for by so doing they are 

ee _ ture to be dashed down from their exalted position. 

: ee S » The Abhbdr-e-Soudégar publishes a telegraphic summary of the 
resolutions passed by the Anjuman-e-Islam of Surat 

at its meeting heli on the 26th June last. The 

_ first resolution, which was proposed by Khan Saheb 

¥ Malvi Abdulkadir and supported by Haji Ahmed 
ava, offered congratulations to the King-Emperor - 

on his birth-day. The second, which was also~ pro- 

1 Saheb Mo vi Abdulkadir and supported by Mr. Nasiruddin, 
he growth of ke anarchist Movement in Bengal and expressed 
1 sympathy for Mr. Kent edly in his .sad bereavement. [The 
€-isidm réfers.to the above res Hutions | and to - me meetings of the 
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Gujardt (68), Ist July ; 
Dnydnottejak (26), 27th 
June. 


Babu Arabindo had taken the vow of poverty and has not the means to pay 
for his defence. We hope no patriot will fail to respond to the appeal. SS pd 
[The Dnydnottejak also publishes the appeal of Babu Arabindo’s sister 
and .writes:—Those only who have had experience can realise the 
straits to which Indian patriots have been byought. Every patriotic 
person should, therefore, respond to the appeal, Cannot a Barrister 
come forward and offer his services to Arabindo? Even Moderates, although 
they might look upon Babu Arabindo as a Nationalist, are not absolved from 
the duty of assistinghim. They should reilect that there is after all a difference 
of opinion between them and him as to methods of work only. | . 


26. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke is a clear-headed man. His 
speech, with which the proceedings of the last meet- 
His Excellency the Gov- ing of tte Bombay Legislative Council commenced, 
ernor’s speeches at the shows that he has managed to get «grasp of the 
recent meeting a the administrative problems that lie before him. - We 
amas en ine at one with His Excellency in congratulating the 
Mahrdtta (9), 28th Presidency upon the record falling off of the number 
Jin: ** * of plague deaths. He made a neat reference to ino- 
culation, but should have said something also of 
the other measures such as evacuation. ‘he one needs the co-operation 
of Government and the local bodies as much as the other. The remarks 
he made about Government being inspired by the best of motives for 
the welfare of the people and about the possibility of honest differences 
of opinion being adjusted by a reasoned discussion were rather hackneyed. i i), 
In these matters nothing can be really so convincing as proof positive ms 
of adjustments being made as the result of reasoned discussion in at 
Council meetings as His Excellency seems to think. The people --are 
not so blind as not to see evidence of the utility of the Council debates when 
such evidence is really forthcoming. ‘The people, too, have no feeling of mere 
animus in this matter. But we are honestly of opinion that the Legislative 
Councils must be far differently constituted if they are to be effective for their 
purpose and become popular. As things are at present, these Councils have no = 
“Jife........ In the meanwhile, of course, we appreciate the assurance His Excel- a 
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ge, upon the manner arid the 

abs possible that the good 

mber of elect ed “et sgh may any more than counter- 

evil of making ‘lie PMuttipel executive irresponsible in 

ngth ai a Cain Where theré will be no non-official 

combina git -will ‘be’ too strong for the elective element in the 
unicipalit; oe ractically become a department- of Govern- 

ent. therefore, at great care should be taken in framing any 

1 t a new system of the executive administration in Municipalities. 
that it is necessary to increase both the powers and the responsi- 

pr, the executive; but to make it strong in this sense is not the same 
ing a to make it strong by official support as in the case of Bombay and 
arachi,......... In the case of smaller Municipalities at any rate it would 
py - yeni to make the executive irresponsible. The collective good sense 


~ of the members of a Municipality is, in our opinion, bound to be better in 


quality. than the judgment of its executive officer. We gladly note the 
changes which have either been. already made or soon are going to be made 


in the system of the presentation of the Budget to the Legislative Council 
and of the debate thereon.” , 


Ee Ever stash Sir George Clarke assumed the governorship of this 
i Gejardse 7), 28th Presidency he has been actively exhibiting his sympa- 


* ore - pe | | th . . 
Sala a ae ies towards the people entrusted to his care. His 
Ea ied Gwarat (68), Ist peer 


July. ' efforts to popularise inoculation and his invitation 
gs to newspaper editors to meet him for the furtherance 
of @ common cause had proved that his Government would be prepared to 


consult popular wishes on suitable occasions. / The right of suggesting -modi- 
fications in the Budget has not yet been granted to the members of the 
‘Legislative Council of any other provincial Government, and consequently 
the non-offitial members of the local Council cannot but feel grateful to 
the Government of Bombay and especially to His Excellency. In his first 
speech before the Council, His Excellency has definitely expressed the 
feelings of sympathy which he entertains for the people of his Presidency. 
If Sir George’s acts and policy continue to run in thesame groove as_here- 
tofore, his rule will be as glorious as those.of Lord Reay and Sir Bartle Frere. 
We wish His Excellency’s tenure of office may continue to be uniformly 
sympathetic to its close. As regards the privilege granted to the Honourable 
meémbers to modify the Budget, it is hopeless to expect that the amendments 
) ed by non-official members will be passed so long asthe constitution 
of the Council, which leaves the non-official members in a hopeless minority, 


=e e remains unchanged. But now that this right has at last been conceded, 


| t should present their Budget to the Council before the official 
Ae Which it relates actually begins, so that the suggested modifications 
36 of some practical use. But the most important reform that is needed 
Aviad control of the revenue side of the Budget, to ensure that Govern- 

y not be at liberty to draw more money from the people than is neces- 


we a a el | may not incur any useless expenditure. At present the rule is that 


all the mo. raised by Government must be spent and consequently no 
substantia ul benefit i is likely to be derived from the privilege of influencing the 
| mga @ side by itself. Secondly, the Councillors should be given the 
ight o OF ef eakin 1g 4 a second time in case of necessity instead of once only as 
Dg ge eas =f er 3 3 

at present . 8 Such a rig) would be advantageous to both the officials and 
~ non-officials. In regard to the } ipal reforms outlined by His Excellency 
_ Government officers except those .on the 
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admitted in the administration of the Abkari Deseteent The most 
important discussion that took place at this Council was cn the question of 
education, Commenting on the prevailing unrest and discontent, His 
Excellency remarked: ‘ The saddest feature in this new situation is the fact 
that there are men who are prepared to incite and to train half educated 
youths to the most dastardly of crimes. If so, is it not the duty of 
Government to take effective measures to remove this ignorance and to 
that end to spend the largest sums possible on education? Often and 
often it is declared by Government that newspaper writers and preachers 


spread disaffection and unrest among ignorant classes. To destroy that 


ignorance on which these gaps thrive it is necessary to make education 
free and compulsory. With regard to His LExcellency’s reference to 
the present political situation of India, we withhold our comments till our nexf 
issue. It is a-surprising utterance of His Excellency’s and the conclusion 
to which he has been driven is unfounded. It is not wrong to say that it is 
only the outcome of suspicion. We shall show later on how this suspicion is 
false ; but on the present occasion we shall affirm that the people of this 
Presidency are lovers of peace and only. wish for prosperity and advance- 

ment, and that there is no sedition in them. Anarchism is looked down 
upon with contempt and hatred by the masses in this Presidency. [The 
Gujarat welcomes the concession granted to Councillors to modify the Budget, 
In examining the detail of the budget it expresses its regret that the local 
Government should be parsimonious in their treatment of agriculturists 
with regard to remissions and suspensions. ‘T’he paper makes appreciative 
references to His Excellency’s speech, but deplores that the municipal reforms 
should not be far reaching enough, specially in regard to the election of the 
President. -It considers the views expressed by His Excellency on the present 
political condition of India to be rather strange and calculated to make. the 
minds of the people uneasy. | ! 


*28. ‘“ The Budget for the current official year estimates revenue at 6°04 
and expenditure at 6°09 crore rupees. Practically 


Financial Statement of the two sides of the accounts are ‘balanced........... 


the Bombay Government 
for the year 1908-09. But, of course, it goes without saying that these 


eet ATS estimates of revenue and expenditure and - balances 
July, Eng, hos g sid es are liable to be upset by the agricultural condition 
which in India must dominate and will dominate not 

only the finances of the State but its trade, commerce, arts and industries, at 
any rate till the sagacity of Government is equal to the task of making the 


country almost wholly independent of this disturbing factor of agriculture by. 


means of irrigation works........... It seems that the estimates of land revenue 
have been budgetted for cautiously........... Apart from agricultural prospecis, 
not a little of these estimates will depend upon the liberality or illiberality 
with which suspensions and remissions of revenue are dealt. No doubt the 
latest rules on these vexed matters are fairly reasonable and satisfactory....... 
But the rules on paper are one thing and the actual carrying into practice of 
those rules is another thing........... dt is only when suspensions and remis- 


sions are most illiberally granted that loud complaints are heard in the Press 


and criticisms pronounced on the harsh policy in the Legislative. Council by 


_ ‘honourable non-official mentbers....,...... The following observation occurs in = 


paragraph 13 of the Financial Statement: af “Fhe | as eesti Readius 
con 412—7 
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a ae ; year, $0 dan again ‘a bare living 


ie} ‘pos’ tion to pay the * very moderate’ 4 per cent. of the 
6? It is here t we find that these so-called suspensions 
hiy. “More When the. imnpecunious ryot is unable under 


: aint “and heart-ren ing ‘economic conditions to satisfy the stern 
of the State, he is most harshly treated and, sometimes, he is charged 
t = ‘a word which has only recently come into vogue as an 
t the sing of commission of the revenue officials. This is the 
n situatic ‘The fact, in short, is that the Fmer of suspension and remis- 
nh sis nin y bound up with the fundamental policy regarding the 
assessir gangs itself—a policy which even two such independent and 
ar men as the late Lord Salisbtry and Sir Louis Mollet’ were obliged 
fo ser a 


UL his 


ae 29. “The Financial Statement presented to the Bombay Legislative 
ee Gujarati Punch (29) Council was on the whole satisfactory......... There 
aes Set ene Bug.cols, . Were the usual number of interpellations with the 

a ee cryptic replies to which now we have become accus- 

tomed......... The’most important of all the speeches delivered in the course 
of the debate and one which will long remain a unique record was! the one. 
which His Excellency the Governor delivered when opening the session 
a. of the Council.......... His Excellency tendered a cor.lial welcome to all 
ae its members and~-told the non-official members that he hoped that they 
a would feel they had free access to him and that he would be always 
oe. glad to receive a personal expression of their views........... It is to be 
Roane hoped that His Excellency’s gracious assarance will give the non-official 
gaan members the intimacy of intercourse which they have lacked so long and 
ee that this will materially tend to bring closer together the ruler of the 
ae Presidéncy and those who represent the people on the Legislative Council. 
SS Every utterance of Sir George, ever since he landed on our shores, has been 
> . ». characterised by such ardent sympathy that this assurance will certainly 
ee not be mistaken for-a mere academic or formal one. [The paper, after 
entering into details about the proposed Municipal reforms, proceeds :— | 
.. “A glance at the proposed Municipal reforms will. convince anybody that 
aie though they undoubtedly are a step forward, they cannot possibly prove to be 
a -@ panacea for the many evils from which we are suffering at the present 
-— —s moment, and have been suffering for a long time past. But they will un- 
ay doubtedly eradicate the drawbacks in one particular department of the adminis- 
7  t¥ation......... It would be ungrateful to look a gift horse in the mouth and 
we take this_opportunity of expressing our heartfelt thanks to Sir George 
Clarke _tor having at last taken’some steps to strengthen the elective element 
District Municipalities and to free them in a great measure from official 
control........... The reforms which His Excellency has just proposed ought 
(0. have been carried out more than two decades ago.......... But at last after 
‘y W 8 step in the right direction is being taken, at least so far as 
om! YE bay | esidency is concerned. And for this act Sir George Clarke’s 
‘ever. be enshrined i in the, grateful hearts of the people of Western 

If His s Excellenc is unable to do anything for us during the remain- 
his. raccaegs 4 office, this one single step forward taken by him 
Oo on of the sincerest and most. far-seaing Governors that 
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a Senctibeiak: sidinbe “f dire “of Being oblige % 
‘ane oh ib Bulges debates. of # more or. pert academical character, will he 
the privilege of. suggesting modifications in the items on the expenditure 
side.......... This is, no doubt, a concession for which the thanks of the pablia ‘ 
are due to the Government of Sir George Clarke. We, however, think. that — 

the privilege, valuable as it is, cannot very materially affect the character.of 

the Budget debate. This is only possible with the practice followed in the 

British House of Commons as regards the Home Budget, viz., of taking it up 

item by item and getting it passed, after full discussion, with such modific- 

ations as the majority of the members think to be essential. This may a 
mean some prolongation of the Council meeting, but the time thus spent will a 
not be wasted........... Another remarkable feature of the last meeting of the ae 
Council was the announcement regarding the advance proposed to be made 
by the Bombay Government in the matter of local self-government.......... 
Complaints have been loud, bitter and frequent against the tendency of Gov- 
ernment of virtually officialising Municipalities and Local Boards. It appears 
that the Bombay Government is on a fair way towards exculpating itself from a 
this blame. The privilege proposed to be given to the Municipalities of having | ne, 
a majority of non-official members and an elected President no doubt an 
indicates a generous policy, and if the experiment is made in a sympathetic 
manner we have little doubt that it will be successful on the whole.......... 
Public thanks are due to the Government of Sir George Clarke for the con- 
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cessions granted by it to the people, who, we trust, will duly appreciate them 
and show that they fully deserve them.” 
81. The popular misconception ;that public opinion is not at all con- 
sulted in the framing of the Budget will be removed 
Jagadvritta (119), 28th by the arrangement announced at the last meeting a3 
June. 7 of the Legislative Council. Hereafter the non- oe 
official members will, we trust, take greater care to We 


support their arguments with facts and figures. The noble spirit that gave 
us the privileges of local self-government during Lord Ripon’s regime 
has been manifested in the municipal reforms foreshadowed by His Excel- 
lency Sir George Clarke. These changes will surely improve the re- 
presentative character of our Municipalities and afford the people special 
facilities to administer their own affairs. But the conditions which are to 
be laid down for the election of the Municipal President are likely to give 
rise to some difficulties, inasmuch as the existence of factions amongst the 
elected Councillors is likely to end in the interference of Government in the a 
presidential‘election. But this will, we hope, teach the people the importance ee. 
_of working in unison in public matters. a 
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*32. “It was with a feeling of considerable uneasiness that the public 
heard a rumour to the effect that His Excellency might 

Comments on the rumour have to leave India either owing to Her Excellency’s 
about His Excellency Sir indifferent health or owing to some differences with So 
George Clarke's resigna- jig colleagues or the Secretary of State for India. ao 


bees F Bow ay. as Gover- We never believed in the last reason. His Excel- 


Gujardti (27), 5th July, lency has so far won the sympathy and support 


Eng. cols. of the intelligent public that’ his resignation a 
of the Governorship of Bombay would be A Lge vt ae 
y.-of an 
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uf "A @ juncture when the country is 
men © of his insight, breadth of ‘mind and sym- 
$0 far, we were glad to learn from the Bombay 
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“An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indu Prakash :— Had 
anybody foretold a month ago that the Bombay 
ay carancank specially with a statesmanlike ‘Sir 
George Clarke at its head, would-again launch on a 

Pree too Tanaa 7 &. campaign of press prosecutions, I for one would 
— Prakash (44), have thought him worthy of being sent off straight to 


a 80th Tune ais: Ist July, Bedlam. This is not the first time that the Bombay 


, .Government is trying its hand at the game. Ten 

years backit engaged ina similar campaign, and 

a host of editors, chiefly. of ‘Marathi newspapers, 

pane sent to prison.’ The campaign resulted in the creation of ‘a bitterness 


og feeling between the rulers and large sections of the ruled; it also gave 
a cheap notoriety to some obscure papers, made the public generally ‘more 
actively inquisitive and interested in politics. and imbued with a liking for 
‘anti-Government literature, and it brought into existence a number of news- 
papers characterised by a virulence hitherto unknown...:....... This ‘series of 


press prosecution only roused a hornets’ nest, and Government had to cry 
peccavi and give up the attempt. Nobody, therefore, thought that adapse of 


only ten years would be able to efface the memory of ‘the lessons taught by the 


first campaign. Judging from the general policy pursued by Sir George 
Clarke up to this time, nobody could have any reason to suppose that he 


would thus inaugurate a thankless and even mischievous policy.......; I, for 


one, am one of those who radically differ.from Mr. Tilak and the party he 
‘represents on Vital points ; but I am not blind to the influence he wields and 
_. to the many admirable qualities which have won that influence for him. 


a — Byen Sir George Clarke had opportunities. to know them. This second 


_ press campaign in general, and the arrest of Mr. Tilak in particular, has, 
_ therefore, takén me and several others altogether by surprise and given 
_@ rude shock to all our cherished hopes of an exceptionally bright period of 


. + good-will and co-operation between the rulers and the ruled during the 


oS. n¢ 


ve ship of Sir George Clarke. It is a puzzle how Government have 
en A again induced to set the law i in motion so as to send another consign- 
Por rE editors to jail. .There must. be some mighty force, it seems. 

ne, operating behind the - ‘scenes. . When the first bomb explosion took 
ia, Lord Minto’s’' Government was taken to task by the 

” not having nipped the mischief in the bud by sending 
i lent. type in Bengal to jail long ago.......... Lord 
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discontent no doubt exists, and it “be more lively 
aces than is desirable. But surely its natGre is still such that it could 
twenty times more effectively dealt with by»a policy of! conciliation 


by a sympathetic Governor than by press prosecutions and repression.” | 


[Commenting on the above letter the paper in its issue of 1st instant writes :— 

“The State that has failed to check the evil of wild speaking and writing at 
its very birth and has allowed it to develop with impunity comes in, of course, 
for its share of blame. But having erred grievously in the beginning, nothing 
is more deplorable and more disastrous than its sudden awakening into 
unbridled fury and rage, and endeavouring, in panic, to correct the evil of 
years by a relentless and indiscriminate campaign of punishments against 


every inflammatory journalist and piatform orator it can lay its hands on.,.....: 


Prosecutions for sedition have, we should think, as their object, much more 
the prevention of the creation or the spread of disaffection amongst the public, 
than the punishment of the offenders.. And even the incarceration of those 
who have offended must be of such a nature as would ensure against their 
being followed by others. It is imperatively necessary that such prosecutions 
should be instituted only in such manner and at such times, and their extént 
should besuch that they should command the approval of not only the thinking 
few, but also a large section of the impulsive masses.......... Secondly, they 
should be directed only against the most dangerous and incurably obstinate 
offenders. ‘Thirdly, the number of victims should be proportionate to the 
lawlessness that has taken place or is apprehended. And last, but not least, 
the writings in the press or utterances from the platform, which are sought 
to be incriminated, should be such, that their seditious character and tendency 
towards directly promoting violence and disorder should be plain not only 
from the technical legal point of view but from the point of view of practical 
commonsense which recognizes candid and honest criticism as one of man’s 
indefeasible birth-rights, whatever the positive law of the land might be. 
A campaign of sedition prosecutions which satisfs these conditions, will 
achieve themaximum of beneficial results with the minimum of alienation 
of the popular feeling...... .... We regret very much to have to observe 
that, judged by these canons, the campaign against sedition and inflammatory 
preaching, upon. which the Bombay Government has embarked, has several 
features of an extremely undesirable kind. There have not been 
reasonS enough for it............The places where bomb outrages or 
popular riots have taken place are thousands of miles far off. ‘There 
is a lot of cries of Shivaji-ki-jai, of Swardjya and of. ‘Boycott.’ But 
all that is mostly wind and talk.......... Swadeshi picketing there is 
none and the order of a Collector has sufficed to effectually stop even 
picketing in the cause of temperance. The general relations between the 
rulers and the ruled have been twenty times more courteous and friendly 
than in the Punjab or Bengal. And what is most important, Sir George 
Clarke has Se a Ai on a policy which has already half won over even 
the most irreconcilable of our ‘nationalist’ journalists and yet, all. of 

a sudden a crop of press prosecutions has been sprung upon us. The 
writingS sought to be incriminated are, we say it with all the restraint that 
is imposed by the salutary bar existing on comments on cases sub judice, 
of a different character than those which have hitherto been the subject of 
successful press prosecutions. Individual preachers have been proceeded 
against even under the Police Act. Nor do we know where and when this is 


all to end. ‘There are wild rwmours that quite a crop of additional warrants for - 


personal arrests and searches aré awaiting execution. The inevitable 
effects of all this on the public mind are already manifest enough for us to 


detail them at length. What has been done is of course’ irrevocable: The 
trials that have begun must run their course..,....... We would, : Beene < 
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spy Wee +s I ost rs.) W fo iyo eeimlat with our ideals their 
f free dom -and pa their democratic institutions 
rat ui gr cag 9 yee ge is. apticrdbepe: ous to assert that our movement is 
] ied ii m the gyre: of the English. The success of our movement would no 
a6in the way of ‘the selfishness of our rulers; but nobody should be 
‘forever at the cost of others. Repression, though 

, is bound to fail in the end. It is absurd to try 

- eonelusions wit! ‘the accepted deductions of history and to suppose that the 
~ India ar halon movement is powerless beforethe might of the British Empire. 


ae We had hoped that the crusade against newspaper sedition would 
ee ae | stop with the prosecution of half a dozen news- 
* gudhdrak (157), 29th papers but that was not to be. The : Kesari, 
June. too, has come under the bane. There being 


no unrest prevailing in this Presidency as in Bengal, 
there was no need for such severity on the part of our Government. Our 


present Governor is known for his kind-heartedness and for the sympathy 
which he feels for the aspirations of the people. We do admit that those 
who are guilty of sedition must pay the penalty of their folly, but it’ should 
also be borne in mind that according to the new definition, even fair criticism 
is capable of being labeled as sedition in a court of law. We do not, of 
course, mean to convey the idea that our newspapers are always conducted with 
a due sense ‘of responsibility. It must be admitted that there is always going 
on a despicable rivalry between certain newspapers to win popular favour 
at the sacrifice of truth and reason.’ ‘But we do not think that imprisoning the 
editors of these newspapérs along’ with ordinary criminals or confiscating 
their printing presses are the proper means to remedy these defects. 
It is but natural that such insults to editors and the infliction of physical 
suffering on them should create a sort of sympathy for them amongst 
the people. The editors, too, become inspired witha more bitter feeling 
of hostility against Government. Can it not gain its object by milder 
means? Is it impossible for His Excellency the Governor to adopt 
in these cases a course similar to that followed by His Excellency for 
popularising inoculation ? We feel that if there is a free interchange of 


views between Government and newspaper editors the tension of the situation 
-is likely to be much relieved. 


36. We really do not understand what has prompted the Government of 
ae - Bombay to gpier upon a crusade of press prosecutions, 
5 le Ba : when His Excellency Sir George Clarke admitted in 
‘eas Sudhakar (156), 27th his: speech at the Legislative Council that there was 
| ; . no unrest in this Presidency. It is our belief that 
fhe present attitude of Government towards the 
» Press will ‘create unrest where there was none. If the Bombay 
nent are prompted by a desire to check the growth of sedition 
n t 8. Prosidency they are certainly over-cautious. The tide of political] 
4 val aning ag will not be stemmed, even if editors prove false to their own 
mnvicti _ Should Mr. Tilak be convicted in the ensuing trial, the reaction- 
| i$ on the  pabtie.. mind can better be imagined than described. We, 
| ae 8, request Government not to involve themselves into difficulties by 
ion. sikatio ait toad calamities should be averted by 

| aspitetions of the ner. 
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ots aie es may. 
readers of the Kesari, his arrest will exasperate his 
admirers numbering a “hundred times as many. 
Mr. Tilak has so mastered the minds of the people that even if the step 


taken by Government be proved to be lawful, the reverence which the people 


feel for him will not lessen. We do not mean to say that Government are 
inspired with malice in launching this prosecution. against Mr. Tilak, but we 
do say that the step has been taken without proper consideration. We would, 
’ therefore, advise Government to drop the prosecution. [The Arunodaya writes :— 
Mr. Tilak has been arrested on a charge of sedition, and many other arrests 
are rumoured to be impending. It is really to be regretted that prosecutions 
should be instituted against popular leaders who voice the general feeling of 
the people. The incarceration of Mr. Tilak will cause immense public excite- 
ment and will certainly not conduce to any good understanding between the 
rulers and the ruled. We are of opinion that the press prosecutions instead 
of allaying political unrest will inflame it. We never expected that a 
sympathetic Governor of Sir George Clarke’s type would resort to such 
unpopular measures. | 


88. Referring to Sir Henry Cotton’s interpellation in Parliament on 
Suggestion for modif- June 11th on the subject of the procedure under the 
cations in the procedure Newspapers Act, the [Indian Spectator writes :—" This 
foilowed in press prosecu- interpellation suggests the general question whether 
tions. — the executive Government should play such a pro- 
Indian Spectator (5); minent part in the prosecution of newspapers. The 
4th July. prosecution is undertaken by virtue of some pro- 
visions of the criminal law. Prosecutions for offences against the body, 
against property, and so forth, are not ordered by Government. Hither the 
injured persons or the Police set the law in motion, and ina few cases:a- 
Court may take cognisance of an offence of its own accord.: There are cases, 
however, where the sanction of Government has been declared to be neces- 
sary. it seems to us that this policy requires reconsideration. Not that the 
responsibility thrown on Government tends to make itunpopular. Government 
should not shrink from any such responsibility. The objection which forces 
itself upon one’s attention is that when Government, after consulting their 
law officers, sanction a prosecution, the public are apt to imagine that a 
Magistrate is ordinarily not courageous enough to exercise a thoroughly inde- 
pendent judgment. The case would be different if every prosecution sanc- 
tioned by Government were to be instituted before a High Court, or even 
before a Court of the status of a Sessions’ Court. The public have not the 
same confidence in a Magistrate as they have ina higher tribunal. It is 
~ unnecessary to say that the Government of India attach much importance to 
the confidence of the publicin British justice. The principal reason why 
Government have decided upon effecting the separation of the executive 
from judicial functions in Bengal is that in a time like the present the exist- 
ing system fails to inspire confidence in the justice of the British Courts. 
Does ‘not the practice of Government sanctioning prosecutions of news- 
‘papers produce a similar result? Just at presenta large number of news- 
papers have been hauled up before the Courts. To secure the conviction. of 
offending journalists has become, or is understood to havebecome, a part of 
Government's ‘ policy.’......... Goyernment s silence for along time, . when 
there is.no immediate danger ‘o the public, tranquility, raises expectations 
in the public mind that they would ordinarily abstain from appealing to the, 
law, and it encourages the belief that a good Government is ashamed bit 
puning the law against sedition in motion. When; Government do. appeal 
aw, therefore they are accused of repression and other 
a while no Police officer would be charged 
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men’ t airly. The present: prote- 
ee US 208 SE oth ee ree ne rétament” kal the atten- 
roverm nen sult it 16 Objectionable wri ~The Government there- 

i ry onsu ite AM law ‘of icers, an if advised that the writing is 
i, ota aden is instructed to lay information before a 


ansl 
5 arbde, why a separate competent officer should 
Be itarciss thé discretion in prosecuting a newspaper, 
2 exercise in prosecuting a thief or amurderer. He may be 
5 Cotminindion .or by any other name. The Oriental Translator 
— "the-tranaletions +o him; the Commissioner may consult the law 
Baus, if necessary ; but the essential point is whether Government should 
pone prosecutions of a particular kind, and whether they may not remain 
va hs « neutral and detached in the prosecution of sedition as inthat of any 
eas “ ~ other class of offences. There will be no room then to complain either that 
_ ~-Government pursues a policy of repression, or that their authority unfairly 
'---. _ influénces the magisterial judgment.” 


39. The advent of the bomb movement in Bengal has thrown even dhs 
Bombay Government .off its head and accepting the 

Duties of Indian news- evil advice of the Anglo-Indian Press it has launched 
ea ¢ a at the present  geries of press prosecutions for sedition. The 
i ee a Indian papers who have all along been reflecting the 
ee were Patra (9), views of the Indian people and giving frank advice 


es aS : to Government must have had, therefore, a'very hard 
Re time of it, and it behoves them to consider how they should carry on their work 


ep , hereafter and what policy they should adopt at the present juncture. It is 
a foolish to say that newspapers create opinions and originate unrest. . They only 
os ae give expression to the feelings and ideas which are uppermost in the mind 


tate AS 
ee of the public. If discontent prevails amongst the people as a result. of the 
ae repressive policy of Government, we wonder how the newspapers can be 


: held responsible for the same. Our rulers are not inclined to give a hearing 
a to what the papers say, and at the same time want that the people, too, should 


oe not hear them. Under these circumstances we would advise our Indian con- 
eS temporaries not to change their usual policy until Government openly 
ae} withdraw freedom of the press by an enactment. This is no doubt a 


a risky course to follow, but we have no alternative but. to continue to discharge 
>... ~~. our duty trusting in the justice of God. 
ae 40. “We start on our journalistic career at a time when our country 
is passing through a grave political crisis. There 
‘ita of the Rdshtra- is a general political awakening among all classes of 
: vent the new Nationalist the Indian population....... The people as a whole 
_ Angio- Marathi are losing faith in the generosity of British statesmen, 
though politicians of what is called the Moderate 
persuasion in Indian politics still cling fondly 
eS to the hope that by following the time-honoured me- 
the sof petition, ptayér and lepdtation, they will succeed in the’ long run in 
apd siting fron - Anglo-Indian officialdom and the British Parliament the 
blessing of Colonial self-government. The new generation of 
that is just ripening into manhood is bent upon working out the 
| itical I regeneration of ag country by a stern disciplime of self-help and 


re 


ent of Iné i a are now aknost irrevocably committed toa retrograde 
ores 6 on, which in the near future bids fairto assume very threaten- 
ions.. iessiwis, | Even when Government have so openly taken up an 
jostility towards the mafifestation of. any democratic feeling in 
our ow! itry trie who — to ‘have the well-being 
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‘eed dpporentinien countrymen, who see on all. sides: the spectres of fa: 
and plague, disease and starvation, cannot see’ eye to eye with those eee 
who are never weary of harping on the now:worn out theme of faith in == = 8 —© © 
rt righteousness and liberality. We need hardly say that, ours a 
a journal which will represent the views of the new party. As the — ee 
rebsintitdli vec of the Indian democracy, we shall always uphold and oe 
propagate the doctrines which are best calculated to raise the humble, 
ill-fed and ill-clad Indian to a pedestal of equality with the people of other 
civilised and self-governing countries. We shall preach the dignity of 
manhood and of manly independence of thought and speech. We shall always 
raise our voice against any perverted line of reasoning which would induce our 
deluded countrymen to look upon themselves as helpless creatures who must 
ever rejoice and be contented in an atmosphere of stagnant political inferiority. 
The facts recorded in history and even the experiences of the last few years 
give the lie direct to any unwarranted assumption of any confirmed or inherit- 
ed unfitness of Asiatics to be civilised and politically responsible peoples. 
Intellectually, physically and morally Indians are not a whit less capable than | 5 
any other nation, AsiaticorKuropean. All these facts are well known. But in a 
the light of recent events it is quite natural that they should need constant a 
re-iteration. English savants' and scholars, who like the doctrine of 
equality of man when preached by thinkers of the French Revolution 
period, pretend to stand aghast when an Indian claims to be placed on 
terms of equality with an Englishman. The Indians are regarded as quite a 
distinct species of humanity, which deserves a political treatment which must 
be radically different from that obtaining in European countries. It becomes 
the bounden duty of Indian journalists to combat such perverse political theo- 
ries which try to raise artificial barriers between race and race. We hope thére 
is nothing seditious or disloyal in preaching that an Indian is in every respect _ 
as good a man as an Englishman and that he is entitled to the same 
rights and privileges as an Englishman enjoys in England or in India.......... 
We shall recognise and admit no racial superiority or inferiority. We shall 
ever strive for the recognition of the absolute principle of equality of man not 
only in matters religious but in matters political. In all spheres of activity— 
political, social, economic and industrial—Indians must recognise that they are 
no man’s inferior.......... We shall speak out in a plainand outspoken manner 
on all questions of political importance which crop up from day to day. It | a 
will be our bounden duty to remind Government of the risks they run when ae 
they inaugurate without sufficient warrant or justification an era of political 1 
reaction. For instance, at the.very moment we are writing, the Government 
of Bombay have started a number of press prosecutions which will only end in 
‘embittering the minds of even the politically apathetic citizens of- Bombay. 
It is really. sad to observe how statesmen who seem to be proud of their 
political tact and sagacity easily fall victims to the seductive attractions of a a 
policy of political reaction when the object to be achieved is to belittle the ‘a 
legitimate aspirations of a politically advancing people........... In pursuing 3 
such an outspoken policy of journalistic criticism there are likely to arise a 
dangers and difficulties unseen. But dangérs and difficulties ought not a 
to frighten us away from the right. way which lies straight before: us.......... ) a 
There are some Indian journalists who take a delight in deriding the idea of 
an Indian Nation. They pretend to assume an air of infallible wisdom and 
declare that the Indians, divided as,they are by so many differenges « of religion, 
language and caste, can never be brought together into one common nation- 
ality. But we have greater faith in the moral and intellectual calibra “a our 
- own countrymen........... It will be our endeavour to bring home © 
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readers the necessity of looking upon» all Indians as m rs. of. tho s : ; ne 
‘nationality and as her tear meres who wy ty a i nt effort, to better their — 
political condition.” Se tS fi face ar 
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qguarenes  Aascomy but if, in spite of 

ts of ea seditior ee prayer to the Court is to pass 

nce; \in cons. of the fact that I have- 

cng three quarters. of, the punishment through the 

[have hed. If I am. to be Roomabd, let that be done in a 

t ty 10 ‘otk , E shall go away to my native place, where neither the 
a. fig g« charged for sedition nor the. fear of prosecution for libel shall 
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"Phe oat passed by Mr. habit on Rinichanitra Narayen Mandlik, 
editor of the Vihdrt, has been a great surprise to 
ents on the the general public of Bombay as well as to the legal 
) on the and journalistic fraternities.. If we add to the term 
* sth of two years’ imprisonment awarded to Mr. Mandlik 
the period for which he remained in prison under 

(87) 
trial we may say that he is sentenced to imprison- 
ment for twenty-five months and fifteen days in 
all. There is no wonder that the minds of the public of Bombay _ 
should become agitated on hearing of this heavy sentence. In view of the - 
eneral tone of the Vihdri it was expected that its editor would be acquitted. 
But the elasticity of sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code has 
been made the most of by the Magistrate, and the apprehensions entertained 
about them in 1898 have been more than amply realised in 1908. It is not 
possible to conjecture how far these sections will be stretched. After such 
twistings and turnings of the meaning purposely made with the aim of repres- 
sing the press, editors of newspapers, however honest and well-intentioned 
they might be, have to bid good-by to truth and the thought of educating the 
masses. Mazzini’s poem, as translated And published by the Vihdri, referred 
to the awakening of Italy. It is admitted even by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate that there is not a word in the whole of the poem which has 
any bearing on India or its people or the officials. In spite of this 
the Magisirate jumped to the conclusion that the object of the writer was, 
by describing the condition of Italy, to create an awakening in the country 
which might lead to a commotion; that otherwise, there was no occasion 
for its publication. The justness of this conclusion we cannot determine 
till the appeal in. the case is disposed of by the High Court. But if such 
writings are regarded as seditious, Indian editors are exposed to the charge of 
sedition on publishing vernacular versions of Washington’s exhortations 
_ to his army, of the account of Byron’s fight for the, independence of the 
Greeks or of the heroic deeds of Cromwell and a host of other similar 
subjects. If Mr. Aston’s decision is upheld by the High Court, then the 
- progress of vernacular literature will come toa dead stop, and all attempts at 
educating the masses hy means of the biographies of great men‘of other countries 


rears: wi wil ll-come under the ban of sedition. ‘Under these circumstances it is high 
eo 4 SEMe 10k the government of Lord Minto to specifically lay down what kind 


“4: mi ey are regarded in official circles as seditious and 
106, course will make the path of the native editors less 
jasthdn also comments adversely on the sentence passed 


oe pon | i editor of the Vihdri.' The paper calls in question Mr. Aston’s con- 
eC ie te a ‘ aes gh OT Aa 


ood motive of the accused in publishing the incriminating poem 
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mye ' to the editor of the Vihdri, Mr. Aston, 


f 1 residency Magistrate, has proved himself 
ort yaaa a worthy isthe, who, in the year 
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) 9 part 5 writ Mas 
Ma » has. on of Me, Mandlik by seferwaty. Hs 
tot he. fact that a. certain boo ae nate information. about the anarchist — 
movement in Russia was found on his book-shelf. It is certainly very strange ; 
that the contents of a book found in the library of the accused should have 
been called in to aid in his conviction: As it is extremely unjust that persons . 
convicted under sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code should 
be subjected to rigorous imprisonment, we wank that the sections should 
be amended in this respect. 


44. “The sentence passed on Ramchandra N. Mandlik, editor’ of 

the Vihdri, under section 124A of the Indian ae 

| Penal Code by the Chief Presidency Magistrate; a 

ae se Bombay, will not create any stir on the scure of ie? 

a abe igo (28), severity or harshness.......... The defence set up 

that the ‘exhortation by means of which Mazzini 

roused Italy ’ had no application to India, could not 

stand the test of reason, and was as weak as could possibly have been offered. 

The verses by themselves, based as they were on the original writing of a “a 

patriot of the type of Mazzini even without any specific reference to India, 

should be held to be objectionable if the writer’s object was even by implica- 

tion one of exciting disaffection towards the Government of the country. ‘To 

offer verses of this character to the reading public must always be a rather 

dangerous game to play. The Magistrate has characterised the accused’s 

offence as a grave one committed with cunning and. deliberation, and we con- 

sider the punishment inflicted on the accused in no way heavy looking to the 
gravity and nature of the offence.” 


*45. “ Itisimpossible not to sympathise with Mr. Paranjpe, editor of the 
Kal, who has been found guilty of sedition and 
Comments on the re- sentenced to nineteen months’ rigorous imprison-. 
sult of the Kai case. ment. The Judge, who was on the whole sympathetic 
Indu Prakash (44), 8th anq fair in his charge tothe Jury, thought the 
July, Eng. cols.; Dnydn ' ee oe ' hb That , 
Prakdsh (42), 9th July.; Sentence te be enient enoug at may be so 
Rdshtramat (46), 5:4, from the point of view of the Executive, but we are 
July, Eng. cols. inclined to agree with those who think it was too 
3 severe in consideration of the facts that this was 
the first offence:of the accused, that Bombay Presidency has witnessed no 
riots or acts of violence, that the defence of the accused was manly and 
straightforward and was imbued with declarations that would do credit to 
any constitutionalist and last but not least, that the majority of the Jury had 
strongly rocommended him for mercy. ‘The explanation of the qualified 
verdict of the Jury is not difficult to find. The law must clearly have 
~ appeared to them, as it appears to us and to several others, too severe and too 
repressive, so that even truth is: no defence. It is significant that for the ae 
. first time in the history of prosecutions for sedition in India, patriotism is a 
recognised in the Jury-box to be a ground for palliation of sedition, ‘as defined 9 
by section 124A. LErring patriotism, if it has not produced dire results, and a 
if itis accompanied by an attitude of manly penitence, as according to are 
Mr. Justice Davar was the case in regard to Mr. Paranjpe, surely deserved a a 
much lighter punishment than nineteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. ‘We a 
will be candid enough to admit that the writings of the kind of which ee 
Mr. Paranjpe has suffered have always appeared to us to be very objectionable. | a 
But allithat is objectionable,is not necessarily seditious and taking the ineri- ae 
minating article as a whole, we feel serious doubts whether i in. its general - ee 


trend it came within the scope of section 124A.......... If the existing ee 
_ law be rigorously applied, useful eye is sure to. have, Sey, baat: timés 
indeed.” [The Dyndn. Prakdsh thinks the . nce rather severe and © ~~ 
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x Baia Gover me 2 tgsin a - bail in gon ae cases % ? 
a eee eae} 1e8e offences ‘do, not evidently stand on the same 
wala“ nok ) be’ fo ting as, other crimes, and, therefore, any action on 
et the part of the authorities that is likely to come 
in the way of the accused in preparing their defence 
- - is ‘sure to raise suspicions’ in the mind of the 
“+ | péople. When it is seen what number of facilities 
MR 88 in sédition cases as prosecutors, one naturally wishes 
LO ae that th agin 18 219 too, should have at least some of them. In applications for 
eee OL i Goreraniecs should not raise objections but leave the matter to the 
* discretion of the Court. Government lose nothing if the accused is granted 
bail, for, if he fails to appear for trial, Government profits by the forfeiture 
eae amount of the bail, and in addition he will not dare to appear again in 
int. ‘He may also be again arrested and sentenced. There is also no 
Me =e for the fear’ that the accused, if liberated on bail, will tamper with 
— ‘evidence. It would, therefore, be well for Government not to raise any 
ee gpg to the grant of bail in sedition cases. 
eae 47. ast year when, as the result of the unrest in the Punjib, Lala 
a | Lajpatrai and Ajitsing were deported without a. trial 
f: ae Comments on therowdy by Government a very loud outcry was raised by the 


es : 
Seem se — seek Moor compre Moderates and Extremists alike against’ what they 
oe. CT Pok alled justice. Ww 

ite teint. of theeditor ° the murder of justice: However, the scenes of 
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| OF aa eta’. last Monday before the Esplanade Police Court in 
;  Akhbdr-e-Isldm (60), Bombay when the friends and admirers of Mr. Tilak 
i Ist July. assembled togevher, and roughly handled the Police 
y compels us to rémark that the -excited populace 


appears to be determined not to be satisfied whatever policy the Government 
ee may adopt. Since Government now want to give the accused the benefit of a 
judicial trial instead of straightway deporting them, why should not the 
a, populace behave peacefully? Since Government, yielding to the demands 
of the admirers of the Lala, have by their new law practically enacted that 
‘In future sedition-mongers shall have a regular trial in the lawscourts, is it fair 
that the excited populace, oblivious of all this, should create such unpleasant 
/_* —. scenes in the precincts of courts Of justice? If, in their opinion, Gov-- 
_. —™ — ernment are not acting fairly, is not their own behaviour, too, far removed from 
~~ ~~ justice? We are truly sorry. to have to express the opinion that in spite of 
> ~~ amy number of reforms which, in deference to the demands of one party of the 
a ited public, Government may introduce, it is doubtful if any soothing effect 
a vill be produced on the present state of affairs, in which the influence of the 
-  ———sO idea, of swardjya and the swadeshi movement has been to cause Government to. 
cee be hated by the public. | 
ee. 48. a Mead would be impossible not to sympathise with the protest that has 
ee tae DUT RS ‘emanated from Poona against the action of the Post 
Officein attempting to stop the sale of postage stamps 
by private vendors. ......... The inconvenience felt 
in Poona is felf in Bombay and other places as well. 
The Post Office has not put an end to the ‘private. 
vendor altogether. Even now he sells stamps in the 
bazar, and the stopping of the ¢ommission by the 
Post Office ‘has’ resulted in these private vendors 
ra ‘or two on the cards and stamps they sell. We 
‘by stopp ng the paltry commission it paid. to the stamp 
Difice has created a serious évil and at the same time | 
. _ put the public to considerable inconvenience. ‘We should have welcomed ‘the 
~ \ change, had the Pos ‘Oice a its own men in every street and locality 
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49. “Ifthere is any department that demands the most solicitous care | 
| at the hands of Government, it is the Educational 
Alleged grievances of Department. Education imparted scientifically from 
primary school teachers in the lowest to the highest stage is bound ‘to turn out 


Sind. | 2 intelligent, dutiful and self-reliant citizens, who:would 
agg Fournas (35), 3900 «vey mistake the motives of Government, men Ze 


who, instead of being stumbling blocks in the way of 
genuine reforms, would co-operate with Government. ‘T'o assist towards the 
realization of this ideal, first rate qualified hands should be employed. For 
this purpose it is essential that they should be offered every reasonable 
inducement to enter and stick to the Educational Department. Do we find 
that to be the case? Judging by the number of teachers that yearly leave it 
to seek more remunerative employment elsewhere, one would suppose it to be 
quite the contrary. It would seem as if the Educational Department was the Bee 
step-daughter of Government. ‘Take the case of Primary Schools. The e 
trained teachers, whose average pay does not exceed Rs. 25 a month, have, 4 
wherever they are without families, to cook. their meals themselves!......... 
What sort of education can be expected from men who have tosit, at least twice 
daily, by the fire to serve the inner man? If such is the state of trained 
teachers, what must be the condition of the untrained ones who draw only 
seven to ten rupees a month? Peons draw higher pay, common coolies earn 
more wages thsn these wretched pedagogues. Butone might say, ‘why do they 
come forward to serve if the pay is poor and prospects poorer?’ We might 
as well reply by inquiring why they do not stick to the Department. The fact 
is that they have made it a mere stepping stone to the other Departments. 
Wo are often confronted with the argument that teachers outside Sind are 
paid even at the lower rate than here. Against this we request the autho- 
rities.to kindly compare the conditions of living and of the supply of labour in 


this province and in the Presidency propev.......... Even on the Bombay side 
the Director of Public Instruction noticed two years ago the growing difficulty 
of obtaining untrained teachers on the usual pay.......... We sometimes hear 


it said that village masters are fed by the Zamindars, as if this could be 
considered a valid reason for refusing to raise their pay. But this practice, 
if it at all prevailed before on a large scale, does not exist now. ‘The age 

~ of large-hearted charity and hospitality is gone and that of cold-blooded 
calculation and sordid self-interest has succeeded.......... The Local Board 
teachers are eking out a miserable livelihood, but their cry is yet raised in 
the wilderness.”’ 


50. ‘We have received numerous complaints about the way in which fee 
_, promotions among members of the revenue esta-— an 
Comments on the a a _blishment in the Latkana District are regulated, as 
Parr tapes 3 Hsia "> also about the frequency of transfers of clerks and 
in dhi (58),’27th June. Munshis ; but hitherto we did not consider it advisa- 
: ble to comment on the internal management of the 
Department. Now, however, ve find that things have gone from bad to worse 
and that the discontent is not confined to a. few individuals, but is general a 
among all the non-Hyderahadis. We cannot, therefore, restrain ourselves any i 
‘Jonger from taking up the matter. The orders of Government are that  ~ = 
promotions should be so regulated that Higher Standard men should be « 
con 412—10 ) ) ve ee 
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t is That come en ous 
‘ sd the way to p: sete for young and qualified 
us6 Of dis nt is th sat whenever supersessions take place 
ved are “not | atiowed to know of the reasons for such 
dy therefore, they are unable ‘to dispute the truth and 
, measone. Daftardars while sending their proposals to 
_ Covect ore the reasons why supersessions should be made. 
‘ecnady aie "Daftex opinion with the order passed “thereon by the 
Pe, pollector A oteap always sent to the office for record, and thus all had the 
Opportunity of knowing why they were passed over. But in Mr. Baker’s 
| are not kept on record, as a rule, but are detached by 
Roe) OR Da dae and kept with himself. This is certainly very unsatis- 
5 a woe -faictory. It is also an open secret that Mr. Baker has entire faith in his 
ee a = 8s ats and that he takes practically no interest whatever in the office work. 
Une ‘these circumstances abstraction by the Daftardar of his own opinion is 
unjustifiable. [The paper then goes on to quote the details of a case in which 
‘Mr. Baker made a grant of some land free of malkano to a pleader, Mr. Pessu- 
mal Avatrai; and then adds:—]We cannot understand whence arises this 
‘supreme indifference of Mr. Baker to the external and internal administration 
of his District. One Mr. Thanwardas, Taluka ‘Head Munshi, was transferred 
from 2 Taluka head-quarter town to the Treasury office on ‘the eround that 
being a vegetarian he liked to come to Larkana where he could get plenty of 
‘vegetables. . It is also true that in several instances, subordinates posted at 
“one place have been shifted to another within two or three days of ‘their 
‘joining ~the first place for reasons best known to Mr. Baker. Munshis and 
clerks are constantly moving from one place to another. We wonder where 
the mecebarty is for so many transfers since’ the pay is personal.” 
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51. “We have received complaints that the water from the Jamrao Canal 

: is not properly distributed among the Zamindars, 

Alleged unsatisfactory though many an application has been made to the 
nature of the distribution Executive Engineer in charge of the canal for suitable 
of water on the Jémréo arrangements being made for a satisfactory distribu- 
Canal, (Sind). tion. Some are carrying on Khati through tl 1 
Musdfir (51), 27th 8 geen 

~ June, Eng. cols. and wet soil of the water courses, while the: signaller at 
. the 117th mile of the Jamrdo has opened the escape, 
~ whence the water flows over both the banks into the Puran Dhoro. Thus, 
on the one hand, there is general cry of scarcity of water and on the other 
there is the waste of water | in the Puran Dhoro. Wedo not know what 
allthis means. But perhaps the case of the Zamindars having farms down 
~ the 117th mile is not known to the authorities. We learn with regret that 


Bast: signallers are also entrusted with the work of rotation.” 


ae. “Tn Sind there appears to be at the present moment no Assistant 
Superintendent of Police although he seems to be 

a necessity, specially in those districts which are 

infested with criminals. Though Deputy Superinten- 

dents are of assistance in attending to the office 

routine and at times for outdoor work, yet the 

ie District Superintendent would prefer to have an 

Assis nak Be sil sslocti Ait who could be placed in charge of half or one- 
third of his District. This would save him great discomforts, as he would 
then not. "gpa to are pepe anecnae sO Htrequemaly; specially i in bad 
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| atotine the | 
Excellency has invited pyblic opinion, andin response — 
to that invitation, A Sar Indian Merchants’ 
; ae ae 3, Sth Chamber and Bureau have cbmistel their views with 
os gae: PA a@ precision and care which entitle them toa. close _ 
i and careful study from the promoters of the scheme. We cannot see eye to. 
eye with all the suggestions that are put forwarc, but we are on all 
fours with the main points as criticised in the memorial of the Chamber. oo 
The principal point of contention is that offered to Government's proposal to a 
do away with the practice of giving scholarships for study in Europe and aaa 
America. It would be a grievous blunder if these scholarships were to be Pe. 
discontinued either to facilitate the provision of funds for the maintenance of ae 
an independent school, or under the fallacious idea that the continuance of | a 
that: practice would be rendered superfluous when commercial education is 
made available at our’ very doors. The proposed school would take years 
before we can be able to put it on a level with the great seminaries of Western 
cities.......... Moreover, the advantages of experience gained in commercial x 
colleges of remote cities cannot be over-rated..... ...-. students who : So 
have successfully gone through a course of training in Kuropean and | 
American Universities would, on their return to India, answer the need 
of teachers for the school under contemplation; and to discontinue these 
scholarships would be tantanrount to robbing Peter to pay Paul. We cannot, 
however, agree with that part of the Chamber’s report, where its Committee 
disapproves of Government’s suggestion of putting the school under a lecturer 
from England. The Committee contradicts itself to all intents and purposes 
when it advocates, on the one hand, the continuance of scholarships in 
Western Universities, and deprecates, on the other, the idea of importing 
a lecturer who has received his training in one of these Universities....... 
Without prejudice to the commercial classes which are conducted in this city 4 
and in other parts of India, we might say that there is great need for recruit- ” 
ing their tutorial staff from European experts. We should, therefore, welcome 
Government's proposal in this matter with open hands, as in the realization 
of thatidea consists the rendering of our school a model institution......... The 
most tangible support which the Chamber can give to the scheme is the 
provision of sinews of war, and we hope that it will help the cause by col- 
lecting subscriptions.” 


04. The report on the Schoo!:Final Examination which has now been « 
cease published raises the question whether there is any a 
Alleged advisability of pecessity for continuing that Examination at all. 
Se Be School Jf while three to four thousand students appear 
‘Td o-Jaasahed (31), for the Matriculation Examination, only 773 appear a 
Bh Tene ’ for the School Final, it is obvious which of them , fa 
is the greater favourite with the student world. | _ 
Most of the Indian students have no settled plans of life at first. They are ee 
mostly anxious to enter College and acquire a tolerable amount of liberal a 
education. Thus most prefer the Matriculation to the School Final. Another a 
reason is that there are not as good. facilities provided for reading | am 
for the School Final as there are for the Matriculation. In the few a 
School Final classes that exist in the mofussil the students do not et 
receive proper training; ,there is no proper provision for the teaching ae 
of optional subjects. The report draws attention to the weakness of a 
students in Practical Chemistry and Physics; but that is because no . — 
opportunity is afforded to the students for. this practical training. _ The ) 
report also points out shortcomings in the student’s knowledge of a 
History, Mathematics and other subjects. In view, therefore, of such’ sh rt-— 
comings in the Sra imparted at. these Keane, the d maui of the stu 
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“an institution which is mainly supported by sper 
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Hhantways. 


se BG, F 4 The public have been literally shocked to hear the story of the 
ae on the train (¢@rful tragedy that took place at Itola on the B. B. 
pneag at Itola on the & ©. I. Railway........... The terrible occurrence 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. gives rise to a most serious question regarding the 
Sigg (27), 5th July, adequacy or inadequacy of the arrangements that 
cols.; Oriental ‘render possible catastrophes like those at Ghaziabad 
Review (11), Ist July. and Itola.......... May we appeal to Government to 
hold a thorough and independent inquiry into the circumstances which 
resulted in such an awful tragedy? ‘The public can never be satisfied with 
mere departmental inquiries. The travelling public have a right to call upon 
Government to institute an independent investigation with promptitude, and 
the time has come when the public at large must make it clear that, though 
the sufferings of third-class railway passengers have been submitted to so long, 
the catastrophes at Ghaziabad and Itola have imposed a severe strain upon 
their patience, and that Government can no longer sit with folded hands, but 
should compel railway administrations to adopt much more effective safe- 
guards for the safety of traveliers. Sidé’ by side with’ our appeal to the 
Government we have also to make an appeal to the public and especially to 
the Gujarati community. For our cwn part we are inclined to believe that the 
number of the victims of the tragedy has been under-estimated! Norare we 
prepared to accept the contention that the total number of passengers who lost 
. their lives or were injured or escaped unhurt cannot be ascertained with any 
reasonable certainty. Those who are acquainted with the arrangements for the 
sale of tickets at railway stations and their final disposal after they have been 
returned will be in.a better position to say whether the number of casualities 
can or cannot be ascertained with tolerable accuracy. However that may be, 
we suggest that an influential Committee of leading citizens should be 
formed without delay, and that the Committee should invite the public in 
the Gujarat, Kathiawar and elsewhere to supply them with such particulars as 
they may happen to know regarding the passengers who have either lost their 
lives or been injured........ Most of the railway passengers in India are ignorant 
and helpless; and even in cases in which they can sustain heavy claims 
against, railway administrations for compensation, they are too poor to 
_ + “proseéute those claims. European passengers have scarcely any hardships or 
Res he ‘inconveniences toundergo. Their complaints are promptly ventilated and sup- . 
»— . ported in the Anglo-Indian press and readily reach the ears of Government. 
> ©The voiceless Indians are situated far otherwise. The public generally and 
' the Gujarati comntunity in particular must now bestir themselves without delay 
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‘and form an influential Committee to take all such steps as may be necessary 
Sagi vi ‘sudedur the distressed and the bereaved, to secure an impartial and 
 exhausti ve inquiry into the tragedy and to help those who may be entitled 
-_. #0 compensation in obtaining that compensation. The leaders of the Gujarati 
rity ; I fail in er ‘Baile if netted remain quiet on the occasion of such 
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~" Sdnj Vartamdn (38), 1st 
July, Eng. cols. | 


thing ‘rotten in the State of Denmark.’ The real causes of these smashes 
(and they are many) must be spotted. As pointed out by Colonel Yorke, 
Inspector of the Board of Trade in England, ‘the sleepiness of drivers is 
usually the cause of railway accidents.’ But why are they sleepy? Sleep, we 
suppose, is a natural human infirmity. But are drivers on Indian: railways 
extraordinarily the slaves of Morpheus? If they are, are they constitutionally 
so, or through -certain explicit causes? We believe there are explicit 
causes. 


58. ‘ We would not like to say anything, at this stage, which is calculated 

to interfere with the investigations of the proper 

: authorities in regard to the Itola disaster, nor any- 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), 1st thing that is likely to prejudice the innocent; but 
July, Eng. cols. | we do now hope. that, when the usual investigations 
are completed, the authorities will, for the satisfac- 

tion of the public and in order to allay the doubts 

and apprehensions that have been engaging the public mind "for long, under- 
take a thorough and searching inquiry into the conditions of service of the 


men of the Loco and Traffic departments—the men on whose vigilance and. 


sobriety the lives of so many thousands daily depend. : It would be a relief to 
know that there are no chances either of an over-worked or drunken driver 
being left in charge of an engine......... . We are not seeking to make any 
uncharitable or unjust reflection on any particular individual or class of 
Railway employés, nor any particular Railway administration. What we 
want-to lay stress upon is the need of doing something for allaying very legiti- 
mate public apprehensions, we mean something more than the usual depart- 
mental enquiries which take place after a particular accident.......... The 
Railway Board might well seize the occasion of the present mishap to 
institute such an enquiry which should embrace all the Railway lines and 
not any particular system.” 


59. “ Verily, we are getting tired of protesting against the high-handed- 

; ness of the N.-W. Railway authorities who have 
Complaint about the created a disgraceful distinction as regards the 
distinctions observed nek accommodation between EHuropeans and Indians. 
he a aay North. We Indian passengers, maintain the Railway ; 
Western Railway. and we fail to see the reason why the Indians should 
- Pheniz (13), lst July. be treated like cats and dogs and every facility 
| given to a microscopic winority like that of the 
Europeans. We have no hesitation in saying that if this disgraceful distinc- 
tion is persisted in for a long time, unrest and discontent .is sure to prevail 
even in sleepy Sind. Let the suthorities mend their manners in time, lest 
Nemesis should overtake them. In the Punjab, which is the home of martial 
races, this distinction is very keenly resented,.......... Things have come 
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to a pretty pass when we find that ong of the District Traffic Superintendents 
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of Standard. ine . may. shave 
onents ‘on account of the way in 
pe the last they got the* hands 
of he Aten | clocks set back f ae the Standard 
Wage toe |. «tO the: Bonib : ay Piithe, it is to be hoped that they will 
. “We Week Bot « - |. «.° have the good sense of resisting the temptation of 

¥ “pes 
Cal - The av} rae 4 ng the! eS waitio on the. subj ect. in the local Corporation. There can. be 
eatin — doubt 4 the ma, jority of the nenve population themselves keep Bombay 
sh It would, therefore, be 


en differ ry sections of the community.........._ Personally we should 
favour the idea of letting Standard Time become popular on its own merits— 
: o it has any. The attempt to force it on the community would only end in 
ie P te ee y greiitine, & revulsion of popular feeling against it. We think the advocates of 
= ie - Besnard Time will be well advised in leaving the matter as it is.” 
Fes os - | 61. “The great public meeting held last Sunday at Madhavbag, 
ae Vartamdn . (38) Bombay, to protest against the re-introduction of 
ee Ast July, BEng. cols. . ’ Standard Time showed in the most emphatic and 
ee unmistakable manner what the consensus of public 
me opinion in Bombay is. If, after such an emphatic protest, Mr. Harrison 
and his crew insist upon again plaguing the city with Standard Time, they 
Boge, - will naturally deserve the condemnation of the city. We have ere this pointed 
a ‘out how in this case a hobby horse is being ridden too far| Even if its 
~~ + + +  xiders are successful, the effects are bound to be mischievous and far-reaching. 
ee sseeeseee In this connection, may we humbly appeal to His Excellency Sir 
a George Clarke? The other day our popular Governor said that he was ever 
. See ready to listen to legitimate popular grievances and to redress them. There 
can be no denying that Bombay’s grievahce about Standari Time is a real 
and legitimate grievance. We, therefore, earnestly appeal to His Excellency 
‘and pray him to use his good offices in the matter. Sir George Clarke will not 
find the task too difficult...Madras Time was introduced into Bombay more 
than a quarter of a century ago against the wishes of the citizens. The 
latter protested, and the late Sir James Fergusson, the then ‘Governor, at 
once respected the. wishes of the people and re-instated Bombay Time. 
mage Lord Lamington’s open snub to Standard Timers is too recent to 
<a have been forgotter. ‘These two incidents will justify Sir George Clarke in 
~~ © interfering and we trust His Excellency will do it.” 


*62. “The meeting held last Sunday at Madhavbag was a success. It 
was thoroughly representative of the town—all classes. 

ee Kaiser-i-Hind (82), 5th from the labourer and the artisan to the trader and 
ie tek ame cols, the merchant being there. Moroever, it should 
Baga - be remembered that it was called at the requisition 
a bitizens representi these very classes. Of course, it suits the Standard 
_ Time advocates ‘to belittle it by alleging its non- representative character. 
u my tho word * Representative ’ is used very often in all elastic sense just as 
3 pe 2»0ples’ purposes. The Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh, 
e Chairman, and those who spoke on the principal resolution. made it 

4q Aube clear how, the new time was in-every way unsuitable. It is not even 

er. x ee scientific’ as. its advocates pretend to say, for the Astronomer-Royal has 
ae vary om it is not so. Some_of the speakers wisely exhorted the voters of 
ee ape wards to be careful for whom they voted at the next General 
ns. ‘Those that wos we in bay dy 5 of Standard Time should be 
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June; Oriental Review would be much ‘better if the Chairman of the = = 


- Ql), Ist July. - meeting approached His Excellency the Governor = = = 
| | in person and tendered the resolutions passed ei. 
thereat. Both the papers, relying upon the sympathetic spirit of the 
Governor, express the hope that he will pay due heed to the agitation 
: of the native population of Bombay and direct that -the artificial 
time be abolished altogether. from the city. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm 
also approves of the proceedings of the meeting and appeals to the 
_ good sense of Mr. Harrison and begs him to withdraw his proposal altogether 
' before it is too late. The Oriental Review remarks :—“ Religious sentiments 
have also been unmistakably exhibited against Standard Time by the 
manner in which religious preachers and teachers have been forced to stick 
to Bombay Time in almost all the mosques of the Muhammadans, in the 
temples of the Hindus and the fire temples of the Parsis. Under such 
circumstances we would like to ask Mr. Harrison and his colleagues in all 
earnestness whether they would be justified in flouting Indian public opinion, 
in trampling upon the feelings of the masses in this city, and in disrespecting 
the religious sentiments of the different. denominations, especially at this 
most unhappy juncture when the city is shaken to its very foundations, when 
the people are excited and when Government are doing their best to evolve 
order out of chaos.’’| : 


64. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar publishes the report of the proceedings of 
sail a meeting of the cloth and grain merchants of Surat 
yore duties at Surat. held there on the 30th ultimo in order to consider 
af bdr-e-Soudagar (20), hat steps should be taken to prevail upon the local 
nd July ; Bombay Sama- Municinalite 4 d dut 
chér (63), 4th July. unicipality to abolish the increased duty on grain 
and the fresh duty of two anda half per cent. on. 
cloth which the Municipality have recently imposed in lieu of the former duties 
on ghee and sugar. The paper approves of the course adopted at this 
meeting-by-the merchants of forming a committee of their own, who should 
take the necessary steps to get this vexed question solved as early as possible. 
The paper adds that it would be only taxing the poor to impose a duty on 
grain and that the two imposts in question would also be detrimental to the 
interests of the commerce of the city. [The Bombay Samdchdr, on the other 
hand, disapproves of the proceedings of the meeting and of the threat given by 
some of the merchants thereat of resorting to strike if the Municipality do 
not accede to their wishes. ‘The paper adds that as the Municipality have 
been obliged by Government to do away with the duties on ghee and sugar, 
it is but natural that they should be under the necessity of taxing other S| 
commodities in order to make good the loss of revenue from the old source; . 
and it concludes by advising the cloth and grain merchants to, suggest to Be 
the Municipality other articles on which the duty might be more conveniently es 
imposed. | a 
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Native States. 


65. “His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar has the right to the con- 
_ gratulations of the public on the fresh accession of 


Congratulations to His Strength to the family succession. Whatever differ- 


Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda on the birth of a 
grand-son. - ; 

Jam-e-Jamshed (31), 1st 
July, Eng. cols. - 
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‘Succeed him and to re reap the ect ot that fee Was sown’ with 
ig toil and labour f. ge 2 iy thirty years. i 
ngli State u: der the guidance of a Huropean adminis- 
trator or Ne exerting itself strenuously to. popularise 
pr gers ucation and to lay the foundations of representa- 

. tod Government, the Kolhapur Durbar under the. 

‘gay. rule of a descendant of Shivaji is engaged in haras- 

"June  =—S——~—_—C(CSsé8ing- its. subjects and inaugurating repressive and 
ee the D a * ~~~" reactionary measures. The new rules enacted by 
- ‘the Durbar in “respect of the newspaper press are so drastic. and so com- 
ao ‘that an average newspaper can hardly pull through two months 


ee = n0u oh incaring the penalty of the forfeiture of the license, without which 


v8 ‘can hereafter be.started. The Durbar has outdone. the British 
nent in nigga of prudence and circumspection; but one fails to see 
what justification could be pleaded of its conduct. by the Durbar when we 
know that newspapers are almost conspicuous by their absence in the State. 
_ We are inclined to believe that a spirit of servile imitation, more than 
7 hing else, is at the bottom of the press law of Kolhapur. One way of 
 flatt the British Government is to affect a spontaneous participation in 
ot oap ane caaet feelings and fears. The Kolhdpur Durbar is too shrewd not 
to perceive that it has now a golden opportunity of nestling one inch nearer 
ante pm bosom of the British Government by affecting a belief that it is 
Sacral by the same kind of enemies that are making the administration 
in British territory uncomfortable.’’ 


67. ‘No sooner did the British Poverttaent pass the ‘Newspapers Act 
than the KolhapurDarbar followed suit ; but in so.doing 

edi Vartiemdn - (88), it has laid down far more. stringent provisions than 
80th 39 wT those im the British Act. ‘While in British India the 
. iy confiscation of the press is limited to such cases only 
| where the newspaper incites to murder or acts of violence and an appeal to 
aie the High Court is allowed, the Kolhapur measure has laid down such com- 
ae prehensive restrictions: that it is impossible to conceive how an editor can 
Sige 6 its Glutches. . Newspapers are prohibited from writing not only against 
> Maharaja and his family and the State but also against his officials or 

98 of Soe J other Native State or of the British Government. Again, writings 

ly to in ) to criminal offences against any persons whatsoever are also 

don pain offorfeiture of the money deposited as security. 
viso is sc wide that we do not think after the enactment comes 
here will be found any newspaper editor willing to carry on his 
i hin the | Rite. Under British rule newspapers are at 
iticis *® State officers. Ifthe Maharaja of Kolha- 
the apers we would draw his attention to 

‘the En; a papers on the King-Emperor’s visit to 

- ae ot 398 were Peciasbated in connection. with them. 

7 he British Government, the rulers of Native 

) provide that newspapers within their 

e eine must remember that if the 

ria Metta into British. territory, this 
ote them. . The Maharaja 


a) 7 


ax Ae ee 
aa 


suze to frighten away 
raja really does not wish 


he 


immense help in redr ing the ievane Pas, 3 
as ~ between the rulers and the muled. “We hope other ss 
N ative States. will profit by the good example set by the young and generous. | Bae. 
Administrator of the Sanghi State. 


| 69. “Tt is no exaggeration to say that the appearance of Major H. F. e. 
nee Jacob at thé helm of the administration of Savant- . 3 

_ “Suggestions for improv- wadi is hailed with sincere joy by its. inhabitants. 

ing the condition of ‘The surname, which he bears, has. become a.house- 


agriculturists in the ! ae 
Revantedd} Gtate. hold word. here. for more than halfa century ; a 


Tse for General Sir Le Grand Jacob, his grand- ‘ae 

oath Tene Hing’ en. 9, uncle, who administered this State in the old days of + oe 
the East India Company, is rightly looked upon as the 
preat benefactor of this ancient principality........... Major Jacob, therefore, 


does not come to us as a stranger. The task before Major Jacob is not an 
easy one. Of all the duties devolving upon his shoulders none is more impe- 
rative than that of rescuing the agricultural community from the state of help- 
lessness and misery into which it is sinking deeper and deeper every day. 
The taxation has been forced up to the last possible turn of the screw...... Papi 
The indebtedness of the agriculturists also must share the attention of the 
Political Agent. The entire blame of the indebtedness of the peasant is laid 
at his own door. He is charged with improvidence. But.to those, who have 
carefully : investigated the details of the humble domestic economy of the y 
peasant, the charge seems to be unfounded. »The tightened clutch of the | “Gl 
savkar round the neck of. the poor cultivator prevents him from. enjoying : Be 
what he toils hard to earn. He is, therefore, entitled to some legislative relief 
at the hands of the State.......... There is another subject, which deserves 
the most careful consideration at the hands of our Political Agent and on 
which, in one sense, depends the entire future of: the agricultural community, 
which forms the-back-bone of. the population .of the State. A network of 
cheap ‘irrigation works is an absolute necessity........... The irrigational re- a“ 
quirements of the different parts of the State are different. If canals are good ‘-* 
for eertain villages in the Kudal' Petta, tanks and storage reservoirs are required ef) 
for many a village in the Wadi Pettia....:... i. , There should also be a 
well-planned and comprehensive scheme for covering the State with wells.... 
Again, the number of wells and tanks in this State, which have gone out 
of use- for want. of proper supervision and timely repair, is great. We 
urge their early repair and restoration.” 


70. The Bombay Government have recently issued a vaguely worded 

” explanatory Press Note with the object . of 
Comments on the Bom- preventing misunderstanding among Native Chiefs 
bay Government's Press jn regard to the question of succession to the gadi 


tag 3d merge ‘to of Limbdi. The letter of a Kathi in the London 


-Rdjasthdn (87), 27th T%mes as well as the remarks made by us in 
Tune. | y connection with it on the Government policy of 
interference in the internal affairs of Native States 
seem to have impelled.Government to issue this Press Note. We do mot 
agree with the authorities in holding that there were any extraordinary . 
features in ‘the present case. There is no reason why Government 
should hesitate in giving the gad: te a distant collateral, however remote, 
if no near relation is available» for thie succession. Among the extraordinary | 
circumstances, Government mention the fact that they came across a document 
in the handwriting of the deceased Thakor himself. It is at the same pean | 
atehed that shia document was not in a bhi eit form. . a 
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nts of the Dltodeter Royal Agri- 
to wear memorial medals in honour 
d the of the patriots of the Mutiny of 1857. . The Principal 
‘objected and told a Sikh student that the mutineers 
~ of 1857 were:no heroes. He also assaulted some of 
the students like a mad dog. The students there- 
upon wrote to the Principal demanding an unquali- 
‘and i in the meantime refused to attend the College. This resolute 
students cowed down the Principal and he pune? have apolo- 
the fact that two of the students returned to the College. Two 
mmadan and Sikh patriots, however, refused to return. The 
Principal wrote at last a letter of apology and asked them to attend the 
6 without wearing the medals. But as they had vowed to wear them 
ane 14th of June 1908 and as the Principal would not grant them 
Teale of absence up to that date, they left the College for good. 


2. On the morning of Monday last were found stuck in several quarters 
of Surat seditious handbills in manus¢ript. ‘On 

ae Seditions placards at these were sketched a Police sepoy and'a bomb and 
ye Mitra. 5), 2nd Hindus, Parsis and Muhammadans were warned not 
i : to go about in carriages with Europeans ; otherwise, 
eee they would some day fall victims to the. bomb. There 
is no unrest in this city ; but this ‘seems Ao be the prank of some badmash 
y Rtat with a view to disturbing the peace. The authorities should take steps 
put a stop to the objectionable speeches delivered on the Balaji and Bali- 
bhoy maidans by Bengalis and others, as well as to have the movements of 
visitors from the Bengal ‘side ‘carefully watched by detectives. We are quite 
aware that the people of Surat are far from being a bellicose one; still if* is 
quite possible that the outsiders in their midst might by their acts compromise 
their reputation as a peaceful people. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


sissies Bombay, 7th July 1908. 
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For the Week ending 1ith July 1908 : 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 


if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to “4 t 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. . ! al 
| : eis CONTENTS. ZT 
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British Rule in India : 
Alleged causes of, and suitable remedies for, allaying the unrest in the 


country . ' ‘ 4 US \aeeaia 
Alleged futility of press prosecutions a | . 9&10 o 
Appeal to the English Government to co‘operate with the Government ei, 
of India in stamping out sedition . fe 
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speeches 8 up 
Government cannot receive the moral support of the Indian Press M 
~ tinless they change their present policy ee eg : 
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Khudiram Bose’s character. 7 # 
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1| Bombay East Indian ...|Bombay .. — ...| Weekly... ...| J. J, de Abrao’; Portuguese; 44... ... 
| 9 Daily Pelograph amd Dec Poona... ..| Daily... «| Joseph Lewis ; Buglishman ; 5 agi! 
8 Rast and Weat ‘a ..-| Bombay . ... ...| Monthly ... ee oe Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
. + | | vie 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do, ind .».| Weekly =... ‘ae KAmoAkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma-| 500 
| drési Bréhman) ; 41. - 
5 | Indian Spectator,’ Voice of} * Do. <x 4 Do. wa WS a ae Merwinji Malabari, J. p. 3 Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. . | 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. wn ..-| Monthly ... sis John Wallace, 0. E.; Englihman ; 49. ...| 1,000 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi... ...| Weekly... _...| Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu (Amil); 82 ...| 600 
8 | Kéthidwar Times...  ...| Réjkob  ... _—...| Daily ...  «se| MA&vji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27... 200 
9 | Mahrétta i. «in| Poona ..._...| Weekly... _...| Narsinh Ghintéman’ Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 1,000 ae 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 34. Mss 
10 | Muslim Herald ... ... Bombay ... ...| Daily —..._~—s...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;| 200 o 
Muhammadan ; 34. ae 
11 | Oriental Review ... sik bie ...| Weekly... ...| Rustomji ShApurji Mistri ; Parsi ; 40 iss 450 as 
12|Patriot .. .. «| Do  .. «| Do.  ... —...| Bh&gubhai Fatehchand Kérbhéri; Hindu} 650 eo 
| : (Jain) ; 34. oy 
13 | Phenix .... see ...| Karachi... + Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 850 
14 | Poona Observer and Civili Poona ... ...| Daily ...._—-«...| KAwasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 ... |. = 400 ao 
and Military Gazette. Ns 
15 | Purity Servant... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... at see ae : 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Do. vs aes) Weekly ...  ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...! 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette _... ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ;44 ... _... 500 , = 
18 | Sind Journal si ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly — ... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B-A.,; Hindu . 800 a 
(Amil) ; 42. ae 
19 Sind Times ©. ...| Karéchi ...  ...| Bi-weekly... ...] Khénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41... 200 — ei 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Akhbir-e-Soudadgar | Bombay ... ...| Daily -... _...| N&ndbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 . 
21 | Apakshapat a4 ...| Surat ist ...| Weekly ... ....| Dinsh4h Pestonji Ghadidli; Pdrsi; 35... 500 : 
22 | A’rya Prakdsh ... ...|Bombay ... ...| Do. ..» css} MotilAl Tribhowanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod; 1,000 
Bania) ; 84. | es ays: 
23 | Broach Mitri ...  ...|Broach ...  ... Do. ... _...{ Trikamlél Harindth Thékor; Hindu (Brah-| 875 oes 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. is 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad sod: aa a ...| Narotamdas Prinjiwandés Shethna; Hindu) 00 Ce 
: | (Mesri Bania) ; 35. esis. 
25 | Deshi Mitra i. vs Surat =... ws] Dow... ws] Maganl4l Kikdébhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-| 1,400 ee 
tia) ; 37. ae 
26] Dnydnottejak ...  ...| Ahmedabad  ...| Do. |...  «. Chhotéldl Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Banis) ; 900 ae 
SFT Outen eh. ped I. ces od: De cites [ehhdrkmn Sarajeém Deséi; Hindu (Surtij 6,500 _ 
Bania) ; | 
28 |Gujarét Mitra ... .../ Surat ... .... Do. «x. > « Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 4... ....| 700 ae 
29|GujarétiPunch ... ...| Ahmedabad . ...| Do.  ... _...| SomiAl4l Mangaldds Shih; Hindu (Meer) 2,000 == 
| : | | | : 
80 | Hindi Punch... .«.| Bombay... cool. ae sel ...| Batjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 49 ..., 800 | 
81 |. Jém-e-Jemshed, 0.55) aad Dae. ae | Dally cee we Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi ;| 4,400 
at ct ‘. 7 ‘ene ee | ree ic ce ne eS 
32 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee | eee Weekly ose : eee Framji — Mehta ; Pérsi; 59... ; er? hi 2,400 oe es 
33 | Kathidwér News ... Rajkot aac ee 
ee 
‘84 | coerpaeliae ted ah ae GT sidaein dé: | gee 
: , 85 Parsi _ eee es Bombay moe ca! 
i | , a . " J ; 
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.| Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Comipany, Limit- 
ed, Damodar Sdvld4r4m 


Yande ; u (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman) ; 37. 


Dadkar; Hindu 


83. 


a Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian 
* 50, : 


and 


a r Ree sa is f yh 7 7 ; pst 4 4}; beer e to. ; ) 
Me ae. BO : | i (Si ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 81; 
. 87 - 


Muhammadans. 
Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Naushahro Feroze| Monthly 


H bad). 
dl ghee (ahaa) ...| Weekly ‘ 
Do. 


Virumal Begraéj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Asanmal R Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


jhumal 


Ram)i Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Déhyabhéi Kasandés Shh ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Naraydnrao Shrinivas 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; 
Brdhman) ; 30 & 85. 


Portu ..ese ; 29 


Kazi Iméil Kazi tesa yy canoe Mvuhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44 : 


Déhyaébhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
{(Gujraéthi Brahman) ; 35. 


P Se ms 
‘ - we 
has Jivanlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolaki 
| wt > a (AU a 
«<< eae Sate shh ion 
o i ek a fo yp 60% 
. dK ost z i Fe Si f . 
Ope SRS | oe 


Reators Mibeee Mcaaher omiji, B.A., 
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soci Guia abt ey mae Pei tg " Ge ee ac tS , 
RES iy nk: «SRNR RO Aa ey a ahaa 
rene S Rate ® Yi sal oA : 
Set 2 i irre : em ey 
oe No. |] of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
PURE Tg: ‘ 
Cm Pine 
ee | : 
OS 169 | Sunritavddini .»-| Kolhapur ...| Weekly .| Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 600 
ek Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
oe . 
ay * gi 
ee 170 | A’ftéb-i-Sind ook ..-| Stkkur (Sind) Do. .| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600. 
BS: madan (Abro) ; 24. . 
See 
ei 171 | Khairkhéh .| Larkhéna (Sind) ...| Do. .|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) About 
et: (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000. 
Le 172 | Prabhat .| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 500 
173 | Sind Sudhar .| Karachi (Sind) Do. .. Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 
” 174 | Sind Kesary .| Shikdrpur (Sind) ...| Do. .| Chel4éram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. . 
& Urpv. 
x 175 | Bombay Punch Bahaddur...| Bombay .| Weekly .| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 2,000 
PM, Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
176 | Guru Ghantal Punch Do. Do. .| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 5090 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
. 177 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... Do. Do. .| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad} 1,000 
a. Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
oe 
r 178 | Jam-i-Jahannuma .| Jalgaon (East; Do. .| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500: 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 
179 | Liberal .| Bombay Do. .| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
’ Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
180 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar .| Bombay Daily .| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
GUJARA TI AND HInp1. 
5 181 | Jain .| Bombay .| Weekly | Bhagubhdéi Fatechand KaArbhari; Hindu, 2,400 
| (Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
; 182 | Jain Mitra .| @ Do. .| Fortnightly .| Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 
. 88. | 
: MaRa’'THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
| 183 | Chandrika ... ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .) Weekly .|| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
: printed in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
‘: above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
s C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
4 List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sl or a’) is the last letter of a word, 
a the accent is left out, and the short a (1 = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
e been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
a in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
‘i _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
: proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 145, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 


(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Adminstration. 


1. “Lord Morley’s memorable reply to Lord Curzon’s strictures in 
the debate in the House of Lords will, we are sure, 


Lord Curzon and Lord garry him still further in the estimation of the great 
Morley on Indian affairs 


the 5 pe « majority of our countrymen who amidst all that has 
sn niet. Meck. (11) happened in the past have never ceased to believe in 
8th July. ’ the great principles and ideals which he has advo- 


cated during an entire life-time. Thereply was full 
of the same ‘ manful courage’ with which he has credited the present Viceroy ; 
and we can well imagine how every word of it must have burnt into ,the 
heart of a man who always tried to pose as an expert among experts on all 
Asiatic questions.......... We congratulate Viscount Morley on his performance, 
and hope that he will act upto his words of assurance.......... The Secre- 
tary of State was wide awake, and being in his best Parliamentary form, 
made use of a splendid opportunity to give an effective rejoinder to his 
opponent.......... He told Lord Curzon plainly that all the usual talk about 
keeping India out of the range of party politics was generally a preliminary to 
finding themselves in a severely party attitude, that he saw no difference 
between Lord Curzon’s tone and tactics on the subject dealt with and the tone 
and tactics of any other party debate, and that the greatest party struggles of 
the future would turn upon the affairs of this great dependency. Verily it was 
a duel between two eminent representatives of two different schools of political 
thought, and for once the Liberal got the better of the Imperialist. We will 
not stop here to notice Lord Curzon’s indiscreet allusions to the Amir of 
Afghanistan......... What interests us more is His Lordship’s belated defence 
of Sir Bampfylde Fuller and the gratuitcus apology he offered for the Partition 
of Bengal, ‘the culminating folly’ of his seven years’ regime. Our readers 
will remember that the letter which the ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal addressed to the T'vmes fell flat on friend and foe alike, and many of 
Sir Bampfylde’s admirers wished it had not been written at all.......... Yet 
this did not prevent Lord Curzon from coming forward to defend him and 
from raking up the embers of a controversy that now belongs to the past....... 
The Secretary of State went out of his way to say that so long as he 
was concerned in Indian Government and any one tendered his resignation 
because he could not have his own way, that resignation would not only be 
accepted but the acceptance would even be considered salutary to the 
discipline of the Service. It was a severe rebuke in all conscience, and we 
have again got to imagine its effect on sensitive minds, especially. 
Lord Curzon’s apology for the partition of Bengal is even more amusing than 
his defence of his favourite Lieutenant; in fact as the Secretary of State 
shrewdly observed, the refutation of the charges in connection with this 
measure appeared to be His Lordship’s main object in raising the debate. 


Lord Morley spcke on this subject in a very halting manner....... Everybody 
knows that Lord Morley himself is in no way responsible for it, and he does 
not even wish to defend the policy of which it was the outcome.......... May 


we only say in passing that a reversal or at least a modification of the scheme 
will not only obliterate the bitter memories associated with its birth, but 
a grateful people will look upon the change, not as a concession to political 
clamour, but as an act of justice rendered necessary by the miscalculated 
effects of a great mistake !......... What surprises us most is that Lord Curzon 
himself who told his audience in his farewell speech at the Byculla Club in 
1905 that the Bengalis would one day bless him for that measure should after 
three years be at considerable pains to wash his hands clean of the whole 
transaction. A stronger testimony to its failure it would be impossible to 
GONCEIVE.......55. We will not deny that the Bengalis in carrying on their 
agitaticn at times overacted their part, that mistakes, even blunders, were 
committed in venomously pyeaching and giving effect to the doctrine of 
‘boycott’. But the fact will remain that it was the partition which unsettled 
a peaceful province and set the ball of unrest rolling all over the land. It is 
not too late even now to rectify the mistake! If justice has higher claims on a 
Government than mere prestige, it will not be difficult to give the right 
answer to our question. It is really more pleasant to turn from these con- 
troversial topics to Lord Morley’s enunciation of his policy of reform. He 
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said nothing new, but what he did say had the ring of the statesman about it. 
It was, however, superfluous on the part of Lord Curzon to suggest that 
Englishmen in India looked to the Secretary of State for the maintenance of 
peace and order in this land. Of course, they do that; but so do all patriotic 
Indians ‘who realize that their best interests are bound up with the permanence 
of the social order which alone makes progress possible Jt is some- 
thing to find the Secretary of State alive to the vital considerations of the 
times; and when coupled with this we find him actually promising to us 
reforms which will vest in the people some executive powers at least, when 
Lord Minto is equally anxious to satisfy all genuine reformers, and Sir George 
Clarke is ever ready to consult public opinion and even to defer to it in the 
best interests of the country, we would fain console ourselves with the hope 
that better days are in store for this unfortunate land. Perhaps it is only a 
pleasant dream. Better that we should even for a while fondle on such 
dream than live for ever in the realities of despair. But we are, frankly 
speaking, in the midst of very exciting and even sad times, and a single 
reflection on the situation around us leaves a strange feeling of uneasiness 
in the mind. We look to a sympathetic Governor and a Liberal Secretary of 
State to tide over the present difficulties, and to inaugurate an era in which 
the rulers and the ruled can still co-operate for the good of the country.” 


2. The debate on Lord Curzon’s motion respecting India has come off 

at last. The late Viceroy: in the course of his 

Kesarz (124), 7th July. harangue tried to impeach both the home and the 
foreign policy of the Government of India, and to 

throw the responsibility of the birth of the cult of the bomb on educated 
Indians. He tried to shirk the responsibility for the partition of Bengal and 
called upon Lord Morley to resort to severe repressive measures to put down 
the present uurest in the .country. Lord Morley saw through this adroit 
manoeuvre for the justification of the Partition and hoisted our late Viceroy on 
his own petard. It is satisfactory to note that Lord Morley would not permit 
Lord Curzon to shove off his share of the responsibility for the bomb outrages, 
but at the same time it is most unfortunate that a philosopher like him 
should be found obstinately defending the Partition simply for the sake of 
prestige, even after admitting that the measure was not sacrosanct. His 
Lordship declares that the retention of the Partition is to be the test of the 
power of the British Government. No thoughtful Indian would say that the 
cancellation of the measure would reflect any discredit on our Government. 
The story of this Partition, as disclosed in the course of the debate in the 
House of Lords, clearly shows the utter want of a sense of responsibility 
with which the administration of India is carried on. Lord Curzon had 
once declared that many matters were settled by the official subordinates 
behind the back of the superior officers, but we never imagined that matters 
even like the Partition were disposed of in that fashion. All this clearly 
shows how completely the subordinate officers of Government are the 
masters of our fates. That Lord Morley should stick to the Partition of 
Bengal simply to screen this loathsome characteristic of the present system 
of administration is certainly very strange. From what has transpired in 
the course of the discussion we can safely surmise that when the Partition 
may again come up for discussion in the House of Lords, our late Viceroy 
will willingly give it up. Lord Morley has laid down many liberal principles 
in the course of his reply to Lord Curzon, but if the proposed reforms in the 
administration of India do not go beyond what have been previously defined, 


he shall be deemed to be simply a prototype of Lord Curzon, only a little 
more liberal than the original. 


3. Commenting on the seditious leaflet signed Bande Mitaram recently 
circulated in the country, the Gwardte Punch 
Appeal to the English observes :—“ As for this dirty leaflet which has caused 
Government to co-operate ]] this storm, every sane man in India has treated 
Mien the Government of it with the contempt it deserved, only feeling that it 
ndia in stamping out ram S 
atthe: was a pity that its irresponsible author should not 
Gujardti Punch (29), avebeen run to earth. Under these circumstances 
5th July, Eng. cols. we have an earnest request to make to the British 


authorities. Stringent steps have already been 
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taken in India to tackle sedition-mongers.......... But Britain should 
also ‘second the efforts of the Indian Government by doing something 
herself. Mr. Varma has distinctly disavowed the authorship of the 
leaflet in question. The YZmes asserts that Mr. Varma’s ‘India House’ 
is responsible for it. Itis strange that the British Government should be 
unable to find out the truth. That it is absolutely necessary to put down 
disorder and violence we have always readily admitted. The Government of 
India seem to be determined to do it at any cost.......... But if sedition by the 
ton can be easily imported from across the seas, where is the progress made by 
the Indian Government? If every impertinent sedition-monger outside 
India is to be left free to inundate this country with violent writings, pyramids 
of repressive laws here will not avail one jot. ‘We, therefore, earnestly call upon 
the British authorities to unearth all seditious haunts in England, France 
and America and td wipe the whole lot of them out of existence sans mercie.”’ 


4. “In past years no event has occurred in India which, in its sensa- 
tional character and in its political significance, 

Alleged causes of, and ¢an be compared with the bomb outrage at Muzi- 
suitable remedies for, ftarnur, Bombs are new in India, though not the 


allaying the unrest in the 
mares be +4 idea of murdering a Magistrate. Judges have been 


Easi and West (3), for murdered by fanatics before, and in Calcutta a 
June. Hindu Magistrate, who had tried no one for sedition 
but had punished a criminal for one of the ordinary 

offences dealt with daily in the law courts, had nitric acid thrown over him 
causing fatal injuries...... The personality of the victims deepens the tragic 
element in the detested deed. But while the effect of the outrage on the 
particular person 1s especially mourned, the use of the bomb, even if it had 
destroyed no life, would have caused horror and detestation throughout the 
land, because of tne new policy of fighting out political battles underlying it. 
It was known for a considerable time past that a certain school of political 
thinkers wished to define the ultimate goal of its political aspiration 
as absolute swardjya independent of the control of England, and it was 
also known that many of the so-called Extremists were in favour of resorting 
to force and other means of coercion, if necessary, to attain political ends. 
But it was believed that these discussions were more or less academic.......... 
The attempt to blow up the railway train in which the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal was travelling was the first hint received by the public that there 
might be more’serious mischief brewing somewhere than had up till then been 
suspected fecavieane There have been other indications of a spirit of dare-devilry 
W alking a abroad in the Jand, such as the attempted murder of a District 
Macistrate and of a missionary, the assaults on certain Huropeans, and even 
the throwing of stones at the carriage of the Viceroy himself. When all 
these indications, and many others trivial in themselves, but sufficiently 
significant for close observers, are put together, the cumulative effect 
must be far from re-assuring to the Kuropean resident in Bengal. Lhe latest 
revelations—oi secret ‘colleges,’ of ‘plans of campaign’ for destruction, of 
emissaries systematically despatched to various parts of India to make attempts 
on the lives of European officials, of a study of the anarchist literature of the 
West, of serious discussions as to the blowing up to the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and last, but not least, of the manufacture of dangerous 
explosives on a large scale—have awakened a sense of alarm and insecurity 
in certain circles, W vhich, when it does not find violent expression in the press, 
may be supposed to be too deep for public expression at all.* Causes and 
remedies ave everywhere discussed. A geological examination of the Political 
structure of India has always led to one conclusion—that underlying the thin 
crust of an acquiescent and even grateful attitute towards the British Govern- 
ment, of intelligent co-operation, of amicable personal relations, of harmonious 
exchange of ideas, of friendly business relations, of conscious and unconscious. 
imitation of Western wa ys, and absorption of Western knowledge and Western 
goods, there is that rock of the fundamental dish: wrmony between the inner- 
most affections of the white and the coloured races. ‘The politics of the hour, 
and the shallow thinker who cannot dive beneath its surface, may make much 
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of the partition of Bengal or some other temporary grievance. These grievances 
undoubtedly disturb the superincumbent crust, on which the red roses and the 
green pastures grew, and tend to expose the hard reality beneath. But he 
who forgets the reality is apt to betray himself into impatience and intolerance 
and to suggest remedial measures as violent in their nature as the tendencies 
which they are intended to suppress. It is hard to talk philosophy when 
bombs are strewn beneath one’s feet; but it is more dangerous to threaten 
special retribution which should strike awe into all evil-doers. Educated evil- 
doers cannot be repressed by methods which may terrorise Kaffirs or Zulus. 
The springs of action have to be examined, the facilities for crime have 
to be removed, the incitement has to be kept within legal bounds, and 
vigilance has to be exercised to suppress crime in the bud. The plague 
germ and the malaria-carrying mosquito cannot be hunted on horseback and 
destroyed by the rifle. Everything which betrays alarm, everything that 
exasperates, will make the subsidence of the anti-foreign feeling more difficult 
and more tardy, in whatever quarters it may exist. Prevention, without 
undue interference with the liberties of the people, would be a safer, and in 
the long run more effective, way of dealing with the situation than severe 
punishments which should terrorise the imagination of would-be culprits. 
The law of sedition has been brought to a stage of reasonable perfection, so 
far as the definition of the crime is concerned. It was thought by some 
Magistrates that the confiscation of a press, which is habitually used for the 
printing of seditious matter, might tend to cripple the enterprise ; byt 1t seems 
that the law, as at present framed, does not give them that power. ‘The law 
may perhaps be amended in this respect. It i is hardly necessary to say that 
the vast majority of the people do not share the hatred of alien rule which 
actuates few young men of heated imaginations to deeds of violence, mistaken 
for virile patriotism.”’ 


9. The lovers of swardjya in India should note that this vision ha: 
: been floating before their eyes only for the last few 
Indians are unfit for the years. Nothing like it ever before existed in India, 


rights of swardjya. nay, not even in the whole of Asia. For the matter 
“Political Bhomiyo (84), e732 


10th July ’> of that, even in many European States autocracy 
: still prevails. Weare asking for the same amount 

of liberty as is enjoyed by the English. But we 

must consider whether such English inst:tutions are suited forus. We should 
also note the difference between us and Englishmen, for while they are on the 
whole a homogeneous people belonging to the same nationality, professing 
the same religion and possessing similar manners and habits, we are entirely 
different from those from whom we demand rights; so much so indeed that 
the Arvans may be said to have a very great dislike for everything foreign. 
In point of fitness, again, while in England, there are hardly 5 per cent. who are 
uneducated, in India there are hardly 5 per cent. who are educated. We 
are equally ‘behind-hand in arts and industries. Again, we console ourselves 
with the thought that India was not conquered by the sword, but by tricks, 
and that we gave it up for the asking; butis it fair then on our part to 
demand such a big thing as political power ? Can you adduce any tolerable 
reasons in support of the demand ? ‘There are many Native States in exist- 
ence in our own country; but are any of them likely to confer the 
boon of swardjya upon their subjects ? Again, we are far inferior to the English 
in point of enterprise, activitv and loyalty. From small beginnings the East 
India Company raised up the mighty fabric of the British Empire in India, 
and then at a stroke of the pen transferred all their powers to their Queen 
out of pure loyalty. We ask Indians if they would have been capable of such 
self-sacrifice and loyalty? Lord Ripon introduced local self-government into 
India:as an experimental measure ; but only mismanagement has been the 
result. Since we are not able to makea proper use even of these slight 
powers, it would be folly to ask for the right to carry on the administration. If 
the power is granted, it would prove as dangerous as would a razor in the 


hands of a monkey. British rule is a boon to us, and we pray God to 
continue it for ever. 
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6. The Vande Mataram publishes a translation of an article headed “ Why 

: _ is not the present policy of repression supported by 
wire } aon ol Indian public opinion” in the Calcutta Bande Mdtaram 
the Indian Press unless Of which the following is a purport:—The Hmpire 
they change their present appeals to the Indian Press on behalf of Government 
policy. _ for support in their crusade against the so-called 
5 - wr Mataram (160), anarchists. It is after a period of fifty years that 
y: Government is feeling a sore need of public support. 

Since the year 1857, Government have been availing themselves of public 
assistance now and then, but that has been in a sort of patronising fashion. 
Can it be true that the very same Government that declared two or three 
years back that no policy of passive resistance on the part of the people would 
be able to secure any concessions, could be really anxious for the moral 
support of the Indian people to save it from the muddle in which it finds 
itself ? If that be so, we may congratulate ourselves that so much good has 
come out of evil. But the Hmpire can have little knowledge of human nature 
if it supposes that the Indian Press, the advice of which has always been 
spurned by Government, will willingly go to the support of the latter, which 
has got into hot water by its own actions. ‘I'he Indian newspapers have been 
rewarded with imprisonment and abuse for the advice they gave and how 
can the Hmpire expect moral support from them? If, however, Government 
really need our moral support, it will be given on condition that they agree 
to carry on their administration in a straightforward manner. The policy of 
Government will be judged by its results. Can the means resorted to by 
Government for removing discontent stand this test? Certainly not. The 
present policy of Government is bound to exasperate the people all the more, 
and even the most moderate are sure to go over to the other side. It 
appears that the Bombay Government has not profited by the experience of 
Bengal, and that it has forgotten that it is dealing with a different class of 
people. ‘I'he people of Maharashtra are the cleverest politicians in India, and 
they have not forgotten the political training they received during the regzme of 
the Peshwas. If there does exist any secret organisation in the Deccan, it 
will never come to light by the methods resorted to by Government. ‘he 
only effect of the present prosecutions in Bombay will be that the discontent 
will be driven deeper underground, and give rise to a revolutionary movement. 


Let Government follow a wiser and & more discreet policy and then ask | 


for moral support of the Indian Press, and not before. 


7. The Vande Mdtaram publishes a translation of an article headed 

‘ Anglo-Indian publicists and Indian opinion” in 

tis natural for Indians the Calcutta Bande Mdtaram of which the following 

to feel admiration tor js g substance:—The opinions of the Anglo-Indian 


ees i og pS i publicists, however much influence they may have 
Reale Mliniee Ae with Government, have long ceased to have any 
5th July. ’ effect on Indian public opinion. There was a time 


when England was really the ideal of educated 


India, and when we were willing to accept all our ideals from our 


foreign masters. But all this has changed of late. Ever since the 
birth of the new Nationalist spirit, there has been a _ growing in- 
difference among our people to the verdicts of their foreign rulers. They 
have now discovered their own measure of men and institutions, and are not 
only not willing to have those of the West as safe guides for them, but have 
commenced to urge the absolute superiority of these to those of the coarser 
fibred nations of the West. ‘The whole of the Bengali press, with the solitary 

xception of a few effete papers, has with remarkable unanimity, expressed 
their admiration for certain aspects of the character of the young men now 
on their trial in connection with the bomb-plot. The condemned youth, 
Khudiram, has received the profound sympathy of his people, who have not 
hesitated to appreciate what may be called his self-immolation, for the sake 
of what he considered to be the political interests of his country. This has 
‘ been a sad error of judgment, but there has been an utter want of the true 
criminal instinct in the poor boy. We do not expect people who have never made 
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‘any sacrifice for their country to understand the worth of men of the type of 


Khudiram. Butan Englishman might be expected to recognise the inner 
heroism of this young man. He is known to have openly recognised the 


irresistible necessity that has driven the finest flowers of other nations, ground 
‘down by -irresponsible autocracy, to turn murderers and assassins. Mazzini 


‘was at one time Connected with the Carbonari, and yet his association with 
the organisers of secret murderers did not lose him the respect of the free-born 
Briton. . Even the Pioneer very recently indirectly justified the Russian methods 
of secret assassinations as the only possible form of struggle for freedom in a 
country like Russia., Indeed, whatever their immediate self-interest might lead 
them to say, it is impossible that even Anglo-Indians could have lost their 
national instincts as to have failed to recognise the spirit of self-sacrifice of even 
Khudiram Bose. Self-interest always warps the correct judgment of men 
and things, and we, therefore, cannot expect that Englishmen will view 
the struggle for civic freedom in India in the same light in which they 
are accustomed to view similar struggles in other countries. But there are 
some people even in England who can take such a view, as is proved by the 
pronouncement of Mr. Swinny who has declared that ‘secret conspiracies are 
the natural outcome of oppression.’ The vulgar abuse of the entire people of 
Bengal by a miserable critic like the writer in the Englishman will only help to 


‘increase the existing irritation and add to the bitterness of the racial hatred 


in the country. 


8. The nature of the punishment awarded to Mr. Paranjpe by Mr. 
Justice Davar shows that the trial of the accused 

Exhortation to the Ex- was conducted on the whole in a fair and impartial 
tremists to alter the tone piri and that not the slightest injustice has been 


A omy writings and done to him. But the Extremist organs would 


Abita a Tad 60), do well to learn a wholesome lesson from the 
9th Fily. ee sentences passed upon the editors of the Kdl, the 
Vihdrt and the Hind Swardjya. ‘Thanks to the 

British Government, we are enjoying the blessings of liberal education and 


the liberty of the Press; but if these are to be interpreted as the means of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the authorities by publishing seditious writings 
and creating a feeling of unrest in the country, then the educated men among 
us may be said to be disgracing their education, and our journalists to 
degenerate into license. It is open tc the educated classes to make their 
demands upon Government constitutionally ; and in case the latter turn a deaf 
ear to them, it is the duty of the Press to comment on their action. This the 
Congress has been doing without any objection being raised against its 
propaganda. But the section of the Indian community who demand swardjya 
from the British do not realise the futility of their resorting to extreme 
measures, with a large section of the masses refraining from supporting them 
in their cause. The Extremist leaders and their organs have been off and 
on claiming that they are rendering a service to the country and dealing 
honestly with Government. If that is a fact, then how is it that their writings, 

which, according to them, are written with an honest intention, create unrest 

and dissatisfaction among the masses? If the latter are not enlightened 
enough to be able to appreciate their good intentions and consequently become 
disaffected towards Government, is it not the duty of the Extremists to 
explain their objects to them in such a manner that no mischief may result ? 
We very much deplore to have to say that their writings and speeches have 
not only created unrest in the country, but have led’ a section of the com- 
munity to perpetrate the atrocious crimes of anarchists. It is shameful 
that the doers of such dastardly deeds should claim to be qualified to 
enjoy the boon of swardjya. What guarantee is there that after the acquisi- 
tion of their much-desired swardjya they will not cause rivers of blood to flow 
in the country? If, like the editor of,the Adl, the Extremists are actuated 
by motives of patriotism, it is incumbent’ upon them to change the tone of their 
writings and speeches, and to allay the prevailing unrest. If they fail to do 
so, sooner or later they will become the objects of hatred in the eyes of the’ 
Indians as well as in the eyes of the authorities. 
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9. “Some of the sedition cases started in the various provinces and 
7 presidencies of India have now terminated and one 
waa. of press doubts what the net result of all these prosecutions 
Rdshtramat (46), 9th and convictions will be. It is, of course, within the 
July, Eng. cols. province of Government to prosecute anyone who is 
transgressing the law.............. What is gained 

if an editor is incarcerated or a speaker is transported to the Anda- 
mans? Perhaps the object is to strike terror into the hearts of persons who 
are following a similar iine of public activity. But it is doubtful if that 
purpose is properly served by these prosecutions and convictions.......... So 
long as the people of the country continue to labour under political dis- 
abilities it is too much to expect that newspapers will cease to voice forth in 
one way or another the feelings and sentiments of the people If every editor 
were to say that the Gov ernment of India is a very benign Government, that 
whatever it says and does is dictated by the best of motives, that in short 
Government can do no wrong, that the Indian people are a set of degenerate 
beings who do not deserve any different treatment at the hands of the authori- 
ties from the one which they actually get, who would care to read such a 
newspaper and who would care to publish it? The Government officials are 
there to defend and ‘justify every act and every line of policy on which 
Government embark....... No Government in the world wants to see the 
rise of a strong democracy in the country over which it exercises political 
control. It is not at all strange that the Government of India should be no 
exception to the rule. They will try their utmost to silence the voice 


which clamours for a share of political rights and privileges.......... It 
is said that newspapers propagate sedition and preach disloyalty. That 


is, of course, the view of those in power. ‘The conflict between those 

in power and authority and the expounders of new and vigorous ideas has 

been constantiy going in all States, ancient and modern............. We do 

not at all find fault with any Gov ernment for having started press prosecu- 

tions. Even the highest English oflicers in India are but human, and it 

would be too much to expect that when they are in possession of undisputed 

power, they should not exercise it for the suppression and punishment of ideas 

and ideals which are not to their taste. But all we want most emphatically 

to say is that press prosecutions have never done and will never do any good 

to anybody. ‘The cumbrous machinery of the Police and the judiciary is set 

in motion against one solitary, helpless individual who follows a certain 
independent line of reasoning. The sympathies of the people and of the 
world generally are with those who suffer. For instance, two prominent men 
in the Madras Presidency have been transported, one for ten years, the other 

for life. Is it any crime if all their countrymen sympathise with them in 
their hour of suffering. ‘The editor of a newspaper in Bombay is sentenced to 
a term ofrigorous imprisonment. ‘The heart-felt sympathies of all his country- 
men are sure to be extended towards him and certainly no Government can 
stand in the way of sympathy. But with all these prosecutions what have 
Government achieved? Will they succeed in conciliating a nation by sentenc- 
ing a few individuals ? It is really sickening to observe how even administrators 
of the twentieth century are induced to commit the same blunders and embark 
upon the same ill-advised measures which history condemns as powerless to 
achieve the desired results. The march of thought is too subtle and too 
powerful to be arrested by any measures which administrative officers may 
devise.”’ 


10. Under the heading “The cloud hovering overhead,” the Rajasthan 

5 writes :—The questions “ what is the cloud” and 
Rajasthan (87), 4th July. «over whose head is it hovering”’ are redundant, 
for a dismal cloud is revolving over the heads of all at the present 


moment in India. The inquiry about the reasons for such a state of things. 


is equally vain. Unrest prevails everywhere among the people and a false fear 
has got such a tenacious hold of the minds of the authorities that every British 
official believes that his position is becoming more and more critical every 
moment. This being the case, it is natural that Government should be 


in a panic. Onthe one hand, we have Government anxious to peenerye the: 
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effiiency of their administration and on the other hand we have the people 


equally anxious to preserve their independence. The present policy of Gov- 


ernment will only foment agitation among the people instead of preserving 


order among them. Past experience has proved that the stricter the laws, the 
greater is the agitation among the people. (The paper then dwells upon the 
great influence which newspapers are supposed to exercise over the minds of 
the people and the respect in which the latter hold those editors who have been 
tried or are under trial for sedition, and adds :—]What is more dangerous than 
that Government should incur the risk of oppressing those patriotic editors who 
are held in such high esteem by the people? On a careful study of the two 
incriminating articles which have been selected for the Kesarz . prosecution, 


‘we make bold to say that both of them are full of sound reasoning. In 


these, Mr. Tilak has not even committed the mistake of justifying the actions 
of the anarchists, nay, he has expressed his disgust at them for acting as they 
did. It is now patent to all that the present policy of Government is harsh ; ° 


_ and if it is sedition to publish this fact, then under British rule it would be 


criminal even to call a one-eyed man a one-eyed man. As Mr. Tilak’s 
case is sub judice, we do notlike to comment on it. But still we think 
it necessary to remark that the secret object appears to be to inspire 
terror in all newspapers by a raid on the editors of leading newspapers. If 
Government expect that, by so doing, public opinion will be changed 
for the better, and unrest will disappear they are making a mistake. The 
people know very well where truth lies and will no longer consent to grope in 
ignorance. It is also rumoured that a warrant has been issued against the 
editor of a Gujarati newspaper, but that it has not been executed with a view to 
prevent unrest from spreading further among the public of Bombay. The Police 
have acted wisely in this. It is not desirable that repressive measures should 
be taken simply for the sake of preserving the so-called prestige of Govern- 
ment. 


11. ‘It is exceedingly unfortunate that some of the Anglo-Indian 
journals in Bombay City should be so indiscreet as 

Deprecation of the re- to publish outrageously seditious leaflets and hand- 
publication by Anglo- pills that pour upon all editors from France, England 
Indian journals in Bom- 444 America. We do not see what purpose is served 


oP —— = by such publications. It is our humble opinion that 


countries. instead of doing any good it is positively doing 
Oriental Review (11), mischief in more ways than one. It not only lashes 
8th July. into fury Anglo-Indians against Indians but it gives 


that publicity among Indians to seditious writings, 
which it is the object of Government prosecutions to prevent. For instance, the 
other day the Bombay Gazette published an atrociously seditious leaflet under 
the heading of ‘'The Promise of 1917,’ and there was a large crowd of Indians 
devouring ‘its contents in the paper hung out on the boards of the Bombay 
Gazette office. We would like to draw the attention of Government to such 
indiscreet republication of leaflets and would appeal to His Excellency to use 
his persuasive powers to prevent it.”’ 


*{2. “Lala Lajpatrai has recently published a small brochure which deals 
with his experiences as a political prisoner. The 

Comments on Lala book contains a matter-of-fact statement of occur- 
Lajpatrai’s book describ- yences in their chronological order and the Lala 
ing his experiences during scrupulously avoids the very strong temptation of 


gah decoy 19th making his experiences a peg on which to hang 


July, Eng. cols. political diatribes against the Government and the 
Officials who were responsible for his extrajudicial 
deportation and detention....... The way in which he was treated during his 


sojourn in Mandalay Fort makes very interesting reading and the many 
conversations which he had with the Superintendent of Mandalay Jail and 
other European officers who used to visit him in their official capacity, 
shows many traits of English character which perhaps are not disclosed 
elsewhere. One of the officers assured the Lala that the Anglo-Saxon race 
were a superior people and were destined to be the rulers of the world. He 
confessed that Englishmen had no manners and were rather rough, blunt 
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and coarse but it was exactly because they. had no manners and they 
were rough and blunt that they had succeeded so well. He held aill 
Asiatics in contempt; and when the Lala reminded him of the stupendous 
deeds achieved by the Japanese he brushed off the inconvenient 
reminder as not worthy of notice. But even if a single Superintendent 
of Jails may afford to brush aside the inconvenient rise of Japan as 
a negligible factor in the world of politics, European statesmen in general 
dare not do so. The old myth of the inherent superiority of European 
over Asiatic races in general is already exploded in thin air.......... 
Race pride is justifiable and pardonable to a certain degree. But when Anglo- 
Indian officials take pride in openly declaring that rulers must be devoid 
of manners, it is certainly permissible to presume that the long enjoyment of 
Imperial power is sapping the moral fibre of the English race. Even Super- 
intendents of Jails need not deteriorate into unmannerly barbarians ; and the 
way in which Lala Lajpatrai was bullied and pestered by some of those who 
were placed in authority over him is simply disgusting. Lala Lajpatrai’s 
experiences again disclose the fact that though he was never treated with any 
very grave severity and the Government of India had perhaps issued express 
orders to the effect that he was to be treated with some consideration he was 
constantly put to a good deal of annoyance by the way in which he was teased 
about matters of trifling importance.......... Then there were a good many 
unnecessary difficulties put in his way in carrying on correspondence with his 
friends and relations. He was constantly surrounded by men who were ostensibly 
intended to look to his wants and comfort but who practically treated him as 
their dependent. People who salaamed him were intimidated and threatened 
with dire consequences. When he went out for a walk people used to salaam 
him. But to save his own admirers from gratuitous insults and petty annoy- 
ance he had to curtail his walks, and to confine himself to the inner rooms of 
his Bungalow. Some of the facts which are recorded in Lala Lajpatrai’s book 
should set Government thinking. The Proneer just the other day said that 
political agitators sentenced to long terms would soon be forgotten by their 
countrymen and they would cease to invoke any admiration. But the Lala’s 
experiences were otherwise. The Lala wanted a Punjabi cook and after a 
long tussle with his custodians, a Punjabi was provided. When he came he 
frankly confessed to the Lala that he was not a cook, but a respectable person 
who had come there as a cook only to ‘ make Darshan.’ So the Lala is looked 
upon as a saint anda patriotand even a respectable person was ready to 
smuggle himself into his service as a menial. Government should take note 
from these petty incidents that the leaders whom they prosecute and sentence 
ag undesirable and seditious are almost invariably looked upon as saints and 
creat patriots, who will be worshipped and regarded as semz-Divine personages 
for generations to come. If the heart of the nation elevates a patriot and 
public worker to the enviable pedestal of a demi-god, is it not futile to expect 
that Government will succeed in striking terror in the minds of the people by 
prosecuting and transporting a few prominent individuals ?” 


13. ‘In spite of the various tumultuous events that are happening all 
around us it is, indeed, very satisfattory to find 
Proposed* Industrial that the authorities are not neglecting questions of 


hes of the Bombay practical interest......... A Government Resolution 
‘aa Witenes (38) has just been published regarding the institution 
7th July, Eng. cols. ' of an Industrial Survey of the Bombay Presi- 


dency. It has long since been recognised that 
many of our industries are existing in an almost paralysed condition. But no 
systematic efforts had been made to ascertain ‘the obstacles with which the 
various local industries contend.......... Monograms on several industries have 
already been written and published. But they are far from complete and very 
few of them are the work of experts. ‘The examination of indigenous 
industries can only yield the desired results if entrusted, in each case, to an 
expert in the industry concerned. The proposed survey is to be conducted on 
this principle. This is a step in the right direction and we are grateful to 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke for having found time to pay attention to 
this subject in the midst of his multitudinous duties. Naturally, the first 
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ndustry selected for examination and report is hand-weaving, as it stands 

st in point of view of the vast extent of the population supported by it. 
It has also another claim upon the attention of the authorities, viz., that hand- 
weaving has to face greater and keener competition on account of the 
introduction of power looms. We are sure that very valuable results will 


be the ‘outcome of an expert examination of the weaving industry of the 
Presidency.” 


*14. “The Government of Bombay, who have for years denied the 


Indian Social Ref utility of an Industrial Survey of the Presidency, 
(4) 10th July.” yorme’ have at last frankly adopted the idea. The measure 

that has been announced is not exactly what has 
been understood by the ‘phrase * Industrial Survey,’ but it may prove the best 
means yet devised of carrying out such a Survey, if it is followed up by 
similar arrangements in regard to the other industries. ‘The present Govern- 
ment have given substantial proof of their keen interest in every matter that 
concerns the well-being of the people. Only recently it made a grant for 
the improvement of the pottery industry. It can, therefore, be trusted to 
continue the Survey now inaugurated, but its tenure of office, after all, is 
limited and what may happen ‘when a stranger fills the Stuarts’ throne’ 
must remain a matter of doubt. We should, therefore, prefer the laying down 
at once of a general ground-plan of the operations of the Survey, though the 
investigation only of the hand-weaving industry may be carried on at present. 
This will not absolutely ensure the continuation of the Survey, but it will 
make it a little more certain than the present arrangement. ‘T'he strengthen- 
ing of the position of the hand-weaving industry in this Presidency presents 
some peculiar difficulties. Bombay is the centre of the power-loom industry 
and in the fight for the home market Bombay hand-looms must be the 
earliest to feel the shock of their competition. But nearness to the centre of 
the power-loom industry is not their only disadvantage. Unlike the hand- 
looms in Southern India Bombay hand-looms weave mostly inferior counts 
such as the Bombay mills can and do weave in great quantities. Mere 
mechanical increase of speed and output can never be carried to such a point 
in the hand-loom as to enable it to compete successfully with the most primi- 
tive power-loom. The one chance for the hand-loom in this Presidency is to 


concentrate its energies largely on weaving the finest qualities of cotton cloth 
and, if possible, of silk.” 


15. His Excellency Sir George Clarke deserves to be congratulated 
Sas on the recent resolution of the Government of 
Bombay Samachar (63), Bombay directing the Industrial Survey of the 
9th July; Akhbar-e-Sou- a ae, | 
dagar (20), 7th July. Presidency. ‘I'his measure may also be looked upon 
as the result of the persistent efforts of the Indian 
National Congress to induce Government to take steps to revive the decadent. 
industries of the country. If the work that is to be undertaken is properly 
done, the economic condition of the country will, we are sure, be* greatly 
improved. His Excellency has now proved himself to be a true friend of the 
swadesht movement; and it is the duty of the pioneers of that movement 
to try to give every facility for the successful carrying out of the undertaking. 
The hand-loom weaving industry is not antagonistic to the interests of the 
local mills; and if it is placed on a sounder basis, the output of cloth by this 
agency will goa great way to lessen the import of foreign cloth into India. 
It is, therefore, highly desirable that the pioneers of the swadeshti movement, 
as well as other public leaders, should make the best of the present opportunity 
and help to carry out the scheme before the expiry of the term of office of 
Sir George Clarke. It is very likely that His Excellency may not be 
succeeded by an equally strong-minded and large-hearted Governor and as a 
consequence the work commenced by him may be discontinued, as was the 
case with similar undertakings initiated by Lord Reay and Lord Ripon. It 
behoves the leaders to prevail upon the rich men of the Presidency to co-operate 
with Government by participating in the expenses incidental to such 
surveys. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also makes similar appreciative comments 


and expects that the hand-loom weaving industry will gain considerable 
impetus through the proposed survey.] 
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16. “ However emphatically and indignantly the inexcusable sins 
of commission in respect of their policy may 
a lige be repudiated by the Excise Department, under the 
1 ERP ERO Asie hollow pretext of obtaining a maximum duty on 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32), 4iquor from a minimum consumption, it is a fact 
12th July, Eng. cols. that nobody believes in that crocodile repudiation. 
For, there is not a shadow of doubt that the habit of 

drinking—whatever the conditions may be prior to the advent of the 
British—has vastly increased among the Indian population. Facts, stern 
and unbending, are against such repudiation. ‘They are written in the blackest 
of black letters in their own published and unpublished reports......... Our own 
conviction is that the Bombay Presidency is the greatest sinner in the matter 
of the drink trafiic.......... The test of insobriety ¢ or increased habit of drinking 
among the people is consumption first and revenue afterwards. Just as in the 
matter of our sea-borne trade we have to carefully analyse both the volume and 
the value of different commodities imported and exported, and ascertain the 
increases or decreases, and the causes which have led up to them, whether 
those were normal or abnormal causes, so in the matter of the drink traffic, 
the total consumption during a series of years, say a decennium, has to be 
first accurately ascertained and the causes of increase placed beyond a doubt. 
Secondly, the growth of revenue has to be examined equally accurately—how 
far it was owing to large consumption. In the latter case, of course, the 
condition of the population and its economics have also to be taken 
into consideration. It will thus be seen that it is no easy task to 
ascertain all the facts in reference to each district of the Bombay Presi- 
GOI Y os sssen. This is the fundamental work to be gone through to 
convict Government, from its own reports, of being the authors of spreading 
far and wide the habit of drinking. Next, there are the changing systems of 
licenses, farming, auctions, and so on. Here, too, when the facts are investi- 
cated, it will be found that these have had no inconsiderable influence on 
the growth of consumption. ‘l'he State, in its zeal to grab into the provincial 
treasury from year to ‘year a larger and larger slice of the drink traffic, musi 
necessarily encourage farmers, contractors and other dealers in liquor to push 
the drink traffic. Is it a matter of wonder if farmers have to bid high or 
almost at prohibitive prices for their periodical contracts ? Is it a wonder that 
the Excise officers stimulate monopoly bids in order that liquor farmers may 
recoup themselves for such and earn protits besides. The profits can seldom 
be honest. Our own conviction is that no liquor farmer or liquor dealer exists 
who is honest. ‘The Excise policy of the State is such that dishonesty must 
perforce prevail. Ii is all rubbish to talk about the great solicitude 
of all Governments to prevent increase of drinking by high liquor duties. 
The higher they are mounted, the greater is the. consumption. The 
paradox is apparent and requires no solution. The liquor sellers, wholesale 
.or retail, all sail in the same boat. Short measure and adulteration are 
the two principal instruments of their dishonest gains. These gains would 
cease were the Excise policy of the State itself to be radically different 
from what it has been these thirty years past.......... Where is the State in the 
world, we would inquire, which would forego revenue from this source ?......... 
We are convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that this vice in the 
Bombay Presidency is entirely due to the policy pursued for years by the 
Bombay Government. Drink shops have been multiplied and pushed hither 
and thither without hinderance. It is pure hypocrisy to tell us that the 
mere reduction in the number of shops will decrease consumption. Indeed, 
the fact is that with a decreased number of shops consumption, oftener than 
not, increases remarkably. The one big shop, when the small shops are 
suppressed, becomes a huge monopoly. [The paper then gives figures 
comparing the revenue derived by the various Provinces of India from the 
sale of country spirits during the year 1906-07, and adds :—] What may be 
the significance of Bombay, a province comparatively inferior to many 
provinces in point of population, having yielded a gross revenue from country 
spirits of 1,10 lakhs of rupees? Will the Bombay | Excise Department explain 
it? Can it be all owing to maximum duty? Well, pending the explanation, 
we may give the figures which we have worked out of the pross revenue per 
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head of the population in*the same provinces. Bengal proper has a popula- 
tion of 5 crores, and ‘yet the revenue derived from country spirits is only 
0.17 Re. per head equal to 2.72 annas. Madras has a population of 3.82 
crores and yet the revenue per head comes only to 3.52 annas? The Punjab, 
‘with a population of 2.03 crores, the United Provinces with 4.77 crores, and 
Burma with 1.05 crores, had only a revenue per head of 1.76 annas, 1.92 
annas, and 2.40 annas respectively. The Central Provinces alone nearly 
approach Bombay, viz., 8.64 annas. But, of course, the ‘rich Kingdom of 
Bombay,’ as suits its magnificence, has the richest drink revenue of all the 
‘provinces, viz., 9.44 annas per head! Who, after this, will deny that Bombay 
is first in the drink revenue? Can Sir G. Sydenham Clarke deny it? And 
if he cannot deny it, will he enlighten the public of Bombay on some early 
occasion why Bombay should so -colossally surpass the most populous pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Not only is the revenue from country spirits the 
largest. That derived from foreign spirituous liquors is equally the largest. 
Let us see how the ingenuity of the Excise Department solves this pretty 
liquor conundrum for His Excellency. We are one of those who do not 
believe in a Government ever making people sober by high liquor tariff. The 
experiment has proved a ghastly failure all over the civilised world, including 
England. Neither can restrictive legislation bring it about. And it is all 
moonshine to talk of licit and illicit revenue, smuggling and so forth. There 
is only one remedy and that lies inthe hands of the people themselves. 
Let them avoid the fearful Drink Monster as they would avoid the Monster of 
plague , Drink shops must cease to exist and liquor must be proscribed 
as a deadly poison as much as opium. Liquor will be distilled in smaller 
and smaller quantities as these shops go out. And the smaller the quantities, 
the less the State revenue. Indeed, we would like to see the liquor traffic 
treated in the same way as the State has now courageously faced the opium 

Pari passu let our earnest reformers actively preach their 
temperance sermons. It is of no use picketing. Itis foredoomed to failure. 
In order to promote temperance it is not necessary to preach near the drink 
shop or dissuade people from entering these vicious haunts. Persistent 
preaching in open squares and chowries from day to day is bound to have its 
effect on the ignorant. Moral persuasion in a_ constitutional manner is 
greatly needed And so long as the preachers adopt constitutional 
methods and practise moral force so as to keep the argus-eyed myrmidons 
of the law at arm’s length, there is not the slightest doubt that the Govern- 
ment of the country could be taught a severe lesson in reference to ‘its Excise 
revenue which in spite of their moral high falutin’ of maximum duty and 
minimum consumption is now mounting upwards by leaps and _ bounds. 
Poona and every other town and village should incessantly preach, preach 
and preach the gospel of temperance. ‘They say little strokes fell great oaks. 
Is there a doubt of the little strokes of the army of preachers eventually 
felling the great oak of Excise? We have no doubt. It all depends on 
popular perseverance and popular self-denial. On our part it will be a day 
of rejoicing with us when the sober condition which existed half a century 
ago in the matter of drink again prevails.” 


*17. “The temperance movement, or to be more correct, the move- 


a ment to preserve in the Indian people the principle 
Governor of Bombay and ®nd practice of total abstinence from intoxicating 
the Temperance Deputa- drinks and drugs is an important phase of the 
tion at Poona. movement of national regeneration which requires, 

Indian Social Reforemr above all things, the possession of cool heads 
(4), 12th July. and steady nerves by Indians of all classes. 
Among the measures adopted by ‘the workers the most effective proved 
to be that of peaceful persuasion at the entrance to liquor-shops. During 
the short time this practice was in use, the consumption of liquor fell by 
90 per cent. in Poona City from the average for the corresponding 
period in previous years. The indiscretion of a few of those employed in 
this humane work of persuasion led to the practice being deciared illegal by 
the District Magistrate, and the organisers of the movement thereupon arranged 
to wait in a deputation on His Excellency the Governor. His Excellency’s 
reply to their representation was characterised by genuine sympathy for the 
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cause of temperance. ‘The Presidency can count on Sir George Clarke’s. support 
in this important movement in all ways that are open to one placed in His 
Excellency’s position. Recognising this, as we most gladly do, we feel bound 
to dissent from His Excellency’s arguments against what has been called pic- 
keting. The gistof them is that, human nature being what it is, picketing 
cannot but diverge from the line of peaceful persuasion and give rise to 
breaches of the peace and that, therefore, it cannot be allowed. If we thought 
that this was the necessary sequel to peaceful picketing, we should not have a 
word to urge on its behalf. But we cannot think so. The picketer does not 
undertake the work from any motive of self-interest. It is not our everyday 
human nature, but the highest, altruistic phase of it, that actuates the worker. 

He has, and the person sought to be persua aded knows it, the whole family circle 
of the latter on his side. This is the reason of the fact, which His Excellency 
admitted, that the average Indian frequenter of liquor- shops makes no protest 
and submits to be persuaded against entering them.......... here is much 
more force in His Excellency’s contention that to prevent a man from drink- 
ing in a shop may lead to his drinking at home. This is true, however, only 
of the higher classes who generally do not go to a shop to assuage their crav- 
ing. For the rest, a Hindu home is so permeated with conservatism that a 
man who cannot resist a stranger's peaceful persuasion is not likely to be able 
to face the protests of his w ife and the pleading of his children’s eyes. 

To put down a beneficent propagandism because it may be abused 
is hardly wise. There are few things which cannot be abused. By 
all means, punish the abuse when it occurs. It was said of the Romans that 
they made a solitude and called it peace. May it never be said of British rule 
in India that to avert possible breaches of the peace, it suppressed every whole- 
some and beneficent activity among the people! Whatis peace good for, if 
not to serve our suffering brothers and sisters? We have had some personal 
experience, though not recent, of temperance and other social work, and it is 
because we know that persuasion on the spot is the most effective service that 
can be rendered in these and some other social matters, we have ventured to 
point out what struck us as the defects of His Excellency’s argument. We, 

nevertheless, recognise that, in the present somewhat feverish state of public 
feeling, His Excellency’ s decision was the wisest possible, and if Sir George 
Clarke had simply put it on that tantative and temporary ground we should 
have entirely agreed with His Excellency.” 


18. “His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the temperance deputation 
at Poona was full, frank and, we think, fair. The 
deputation was assured that, with one exception, its 
requests would all be practically g oranted. ‘That one 
exception, however, was the Hamlet of the piece.......... His Excellency 
rightly asked the members of the deputation to put themselves in the position 
of the people with whom the picketers are expected to remonstrate publicly 
against a habit which they presumably consider legitimate.......... There is 
no doubt that, while preaching against a vice or an error from the pulpit 
and in the press in general and impersonal terms does not ordinarily lead 
to a breach of the peace, a personal appeal to behave better, addressed to 
those who are caught red-handed, as it were, would often be resented as 
impertinence.......... In India there is no distinction drawn between drink- 
ing and getting drunk, so far as the ethical aspects of the two are concerned, 
just as stealing a rupee is as bad as stealing a purse. ‘l’emperance preaching 
in Kngland might be listened to with much the same feelings as a recom- 
mendation of thrift or sanitary improvement, of co-operative credit societies 
or vaccination. In India, if you appeal to a person not to drink, he would 
understand you to charve him with conduct more or less akin to theft, 
murder, or a disregard of the obligations of married life. The Indian view of 
drinking 1S stricter, and hence the chance of provoking a breach of the peace 
by picketers is also greater.......... We may, however, add that picketing, 
if properly conducted, would not amount to an interference with the liberty 
of any individual, though it might annoy and lead to disturbances of the 
peace. His Excellency argued that if picketing were allowed to discourage 
the use of liquor, it might be practised for other purposes also. The allusion 
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was no doubt to some of the methods of swadeshi preachers. If these 
methods do not extend to the obstruction of entrance into a shop, or the 


forcible delivery and abandonment of a foreign article purchased and if it be 
confined to mere preaching and arguing, we do not see how Government can 
object to such methods where they do not endanger public tranquility. 
They are less dangerous than picketing near liquor-shops. It is generally 
stated thatthe Excise Department is responsible for the increase of liquor 
consumption in the land: we should rather think it is the Education 
Department....... ... As Abbe Dubois, a close observer of the native society 
around him, has stated, the dissolution of caste bonds is responsible for 
drunkenness in India to a greater extent than any other cause. It was his 
observation that Christian converts became drunkards, because there was no 
caste to control them. It is education, plus no doubt the liberty enjoyed 
under the British Government, that saps the foundations of caste. It may, 
therefore, be said that the Education Department is at least as responsible for 
the increasing consumption of liquor by classes that were at one time 
abstemious as the Excise Department. As to the spread of drunkenness 
among the lower classes, we shall not attempt to apportion the responsibility. 
However, it is recognised by Government that the facilities for drinking 
should be minimised. If that policy is carried out earnestly and as effectually 


as possible, our temperance workers can have no cause for complaint against. 
Government,” 


*19. “ His Excellency’s reply to the Deputation that waited upon him at. 
Poona to secure an. official acceptance of the 
Rast Goftdr (37), 12th methods of what is alleged to be peaceful picketing 
July, Eng. cols. as means of checking the vice of drink, was virtually 
an uncompromising and unconditional condemnation 
of the short-sighted policy to which the Deputation wanted his approval. But. 
the bitter pill which was sugar-coated was swallowed by the members of the 
Deputation without a word of remonstrance. Sir George’s refutation 
of their plea for picketing was based on the ground that coercive. methods. 
for the suppression of an evil lent a fillip to its permanent establishment by 
surreptitious methods. ‘‘T’he man who is prevented from getting a little 
glass of liquor at a shop will find the means of obtaining a bottle.’ This is 
an axiomatic truth which is so self-evident that one wonders it was lost upon 
such practical men of business as composed the JDeputation 
Picketing as an instrument of correctiou is a dangerous weapon which puts 
many temptations in the way of those who use it to exceed the bounds of 
moderation With characteristic tact and yet with unflinching firm- 
ness, His Excellency summoned argument after argument to prove his 
point and carried it with the forensic skill with which an advocate appeals 
to the Jury and the Judge and ultimately brings them round his view of the 
We wish the curtain is now drawn 9n the question of picketing 
in Poona, and the members of the Deputation will use their influence as 
leaders of their people and of the temperance movement to give it up as a 
means to advance its cause. His Excellency the Governor made a strong 
defence of the Abkari policy of Government, and emphatically repudiated 
the idea that it encouraged the vice of drinking in order to increase the 
revenue. Whatever the motives which have prompted that policy, we are 
afraid opinions are divided as to its effects in practical application. That 
policy has often been strongly criticised by those who are actuated by no 
vindictive motives against Government, but are inspired with an _ honest 
desire to show its weak points in the interest of the people for whom they 
The attention of our Governor was drawn also to the defects 
in the system of issuing licenses for liquor-shops by the Deputation and His 
Excellency had to confess that it required improvement in view of the facts 
and figures placed before him. Sir George Clarke terms ita startling fact 
that the cost of liquor per gallon to the contractor was Rs. 5-5-11 in 1905-1906 
whilst the maximum selling price for that year was actually fixed by the 
Excise Department at Rs. 5-4-0! But all of His Excellency’s predecessors 
have not evinced the same solicitude for improvement in a defective system 
as Sir George has evinced; and when such glaring flaws are suffered to go 
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unremedied, it is all but natural that the motives of Government are called 
into question. With regard to that part of His Excellency’s speech where the 


Governor sympathises with his petitioners’ prayer for a reduction in the number’ 


of shops, we agree with Mr. Dantra who has lately shown that such a reduction 
would not allay the evil of intemperance. The proper remedy lies in the 
increase of toddy-shops and reduction in the scale of the duties imposed on it 
and the abolition of restriction on its sale. Toddy is the poor man’s beverage, 
and it is an article of diet to him, harmless, and possessed of medicinal, proper- 
ties. Popularise its sale, and the evil of intemperance will materially decline.” 


*20. “From His Excellency’s reply to the deputation that waited upon 
Guiardti ¢ him on behalf of the Poona Temperance Association 
wyardt. (27), 12th *¥ tantly a that Tis Henell ‘a in ‘ whole. 
July, Eng. cols. it 18 pertectly Clear that His Mxcellency 1s in © whole 
hearted sympathy with the movement designed to 
prevent one of the greatest evils that has oppressed and degraded mankind.’ 
His Excellency has seen the effect of those evils in a variety of forms, and the 
deputation as well as the public at large have heard with satisfaction His 
Excellency’s assurance that he regards the cause of temperance as worthy of 
the earnest endeavours of the Government as well as of the Temperance 
Association. His Excellency appealed to the Association to work hand in hand 
with Government who, he declared, were in fully sympathy with its objects. 
All this is very gratifying indeed. His Excellency characterised the state- 
ment made in some quarters that Government wished to encourage the vice 
of drinking in order to increase the revenue as unworthy of those who made 
icvvnknenes ‘hat Government deliberately wish to increase drunkenness amongst 
the people with a view to increase revenue is not a charge that can be sub- 
stantiated, and we doubt if any responsible Indian has made such a charge. 
But when the local authorities allow liquor-shops to be located in all sorts of 
places in spite of the protests of the people after going through the farce of 
ascertaining local feeling, or when in the city of Bombay one sees three or 
four liquor-shops even in small streets or when Government have altogether 
refused to recognise the principle of local option on grounds which are in- 
applicable to a country like India, ordinary people can hardly be blamed for 
drawing their own conclusions. Has not the Poona Temperance Association 
been shamefully accused of harbouring political motives in carrying on its 
propaganda by influential organs of official opinion ? In justice to His Excel- 


lency, however, it must be acknowledged that he has expressed his whole-- 


hearted sympathy with the objects of T’emperance Associations and their 
disinterested labours. Whatever doubts His Excellency may have on the 
subject, we entertain scarcely any doubt that there are too many shops 
in Bombay, Poona and other cities. The question has to be looked at not 
in the light of experience gained in western cities but in the light of the social 
habits and religious and moral feelings of the Indian communities.......... 
Weare glad to learn that a Committee is to be appointed to consider this ques- 
tion with reference to Poona Cantonment. We wish a similar Committee 
were appointed in Bombay. It is further satisfactory to note that His Excel- 
lency concurs in the view of the ‘Temperance Association that an earlier time 
of closing liquor-shops should be adopted and that special arrangements should 
be sanctioned during festivals. Even in Bombay, though the principle has 
been partially recognised, there is further room for improvement in both these 
respects. ‘T'’he Poona Temperance Association has every reason to be pleased 
with the reply His Excellency has given to their memorial, and we cannot 
too warmly commend the spirit shown by the Governor in dealing with the 
proposals laid before him.” 


21. ‘“ We accept the dicta laid down by His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke in the calm, comprehensive and lucid reply 
; given by him to the representative ‘lemperance 
iia Deputation which waited upon him yesterday at 
ara a (5), Poona. His Excellency gave his verdict emphati- 
oe oo cally against even wneaceful picketing and on 
srounds which have satisfied us completely and 
which ought to satisfy all practical and sober-minded 
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eople. His Excellency admired the rules laid down by the Poona leaders 
or the guidance of the Volunteers, but, as pointed out by Sir George, ‘we are 
‘-not all perfect ’ and so the best and most ideal of rules might not be able to 
meet Paden... So the question of picketing may now be said 
to have been laid at rest. At any rate, it is outside the pale of practical 
politics. His Excellency’s views have satisfied the Deputation, it has satisfied 
us and we have no doubt but that it will satisfy all right-thinking people. 
But there are other reasons why we accept Sir George Clarke’s decision with 
great satisfaction. The Deputation, among other things, had made three 
distinct requests—(1) Reducing the number of liquor-shops; (2) Closing 
them earlier than at present; (3) Peaceful Picketing. His Excel- 
lency’s decision on the last point becomes acceptable only because he 
has promised to consider the first two requests favourably 
Sir George spoke only about the situation in Poona. But it is equally 
bad almost everywhere. ‘T'ake Bombay for instance, where there are certain 
localities in which one cannot see a private residence for the bewildering 
number of liquor-shops by which it is surrounded. This state of things is 
scandalous, and we humbly draw to it the attention of His Excellency 
The Abkari policy of Government by itself is not so bad; but itis not always 
faithfully followed. As pointed out by the Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar 
yesterday, when he rose to thank His Excellency, what we insist upon is 
‘getting the orders of the Government of India and of the Government of 
Bombay strictly obeyed and not violated’. ‘This is where the shoe has always 
pinched. And we most humbly pray that, in addition to the other great 
reforms which Sir George Clarke intends initiating during his regime, His 
Excellency will be pleased to see that the word as well as the spirit of the 
Abkari policy is strictly, honestly and uniformly respected by the Abkari 
Department Of course, the Crusaders have not obtained one of the 
things they desired—peaceful picketing. But there are other ways of further- 
ing successfully the cause of Temperance.” 


22. “We trust that the temperance deputation, that waited on His 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20), Excellency the Governor at Poona, was satisfied 


llth July, Eng. cols; with the tone and spirit of his reply. It will serve 
Bombay Samdchar (63), to clear the air, and bring about a better under- 
Yth July. standing betweer the people and the Abkari Depart- 
It would be impossible ior Government to prevent the con- 
sumption of liquor or to abolish the trade The State has no right to come 
between the poor man and his dram of drink, while the rich man consuming 
costly foreign wines is let alone. But between moderate and deep drinking 
there is a wide gulf, and it is the duty of public leaders, no less than that of 
the Government, to rescue the lower classes from the vice and miseries of 
intemperance There is‘need of earnest people, anxious to combat this 
creat evil. But it cannot be combated by picketing, which, we agree with 
Sir George Clarke in thinking, will provoke disorder, create irritation and 
only aggravate the mischief, instead of reducing it. Dr. Bhandarkar and his 
associates may draw up unexceptionable rules for the guidance of the 
young men who are told off for this work. But as the Governor wisely 
observed, we have to deal with human nature, which may be as imperfectly 
developed in these volunteers asin the men whom they would rescue by 
moral persuasion The Governor’s speech, by its earnestness, sincerity, 
and sympathy is calculated to maké a deep impression upon the deputation 
and we have no doubt it will have a wholesome effect on popular opinion 
While we have nothing but praise for Sir George Clarke’s pronouncement on 
the liquor question, we wish he had made some reference to the restrictive 
legislation with respect to toddy.” [The Bombay Samdchdr also considers 
the reply given by His Excellency to the deputation of the Poona 
Temperance Association as satisfactory in every way. The paper remarks 
that His Excellency’s speech shows that he has made a deep study of the 
whole question and that in refusing to accept one of the three proposals 
made by the deputation, v2z., that of allowing peaceful picketing to be carried 
on, His Excellency has put forward strong reasons in support of his decision. 


» 
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It is quite natural, says the paper, that the picketers and the owners of liquor- 
shops should have frequent scuffles. The paper then goes on to express itt 
satisfaction at His Excellency’s acceptance of the two other proposals and 
hopes that steps will promptly be taken to reduce the number of liquor-shops 
and to arrange for their closure earlier at night and to make special arrange- 
ments for holidays. | 


*23. “The temperance dispute can hardly be said to have been settled by 
the memoriat of Dr. Bhandarkar and His Excellency 
Parsi (35), 12th July, the Governor's reply thereto. In fact, so long as the 
Eng. cols. sale of liquor is so intimately bound up with revenue 
we doubt whether the question will be settled 
properly. ‘he much talked of principle that the duty on alcohol should be 
raised as high as is possible without creating a dangerous increase in illicit 
distillation or driving the people to drugs still more deleterious than alcohol 
sounds an eminently practical and common-sense theory, but it will not bear 
examination. Even a very low duty will make illicit distillation sufficiently 
profitable to ensure its practice wherever it is possible to escape detection ; | ) 
and it is obvious that in a district where the consumption of liquor was : 
altogether forbidden, illicit trade would be more easily detected than where 
drinking is allowed. As for throwing the people back on drugs, Government 
already undertake the suppression of cocaine and other dangerous drugs of 
this sort ; and if they can do anything in the way of suppressing this highly | 
condensed danger, what is to prevent it from discovering and checking the 1 
sale and consumption of comparatively bulky alcohol ?......... Let them try i 
prohibition in a district or a group of districts where it has been shown that iH 
the consumption of alcohol is increasing to an extent incompatible with if 
the health and morals of the consumers ; there are plenty of people sufficiently if 
interested in temperance to keep a sharp look-out for illicit drinking and to | 
report it wherever noticed. If the experiment failed, it could be dropped; | 
but there is no reason to believe that it would fail, and until it has been tried te 
temperance reformers cannot be blamed if they doubt the sincerity of a [Ve 
system that professes to have a great regard for temperance.’ 


24. We are constrained to say that the reply given by His Excellency 4 


a, Prakash (42) the Governor to the Temperance Deputation was — f) 
Me a rakash (22), unsatisfactory. There was no necessity of quoting We 
figures of Abkari revenue from the Peshwa records. i 


The Governor is siient as regards the rough treatment accorded to the K 
temperance movement by District officers, and it seems, therefore, that he } 
tacitly approves of it. The analogy drawn by His Excellency between 
picketing and harassing people going to a temple or a mosque seems to be a | 
fantastic one. Perhaps His Excellency suspects that picketing might be used ie 
for unlawful objects, but we think that His Excellency is sadly mistaken. @ 
We really do not know from what source the Governor has drawn 1 
his information that picketing of liquor-shops would not be allowed for a | 
moment in any capital of Europe. The Rev. Mr. Macnicolin the Purity 
Servant asserts, we think, that picketing is in vogue in several places in 
Europe. The reply of His Excellency as regards reduction in the number of 
liquor-shops and the appointment of Local Committees is satisfactory to 
some extent. It was one of the complaints of the Deputation that the 
Commissioner of Abkari had not even acknowledged the receipt of the 
memorial sent by the Poona T’emperance Association, but unfortunately the 
Governor was altogether silent on the point. His Excellency would do well 
to instruct his subordinates to show more courtesy to the people. Though 
the question of picketing has not been favourably considered, we earnestly o | 
hope that the Abkari policy of Government will undergo a sood deal of im- r 
provement in the near future. We would suggest that at least two of the | 
members of the Temperance Association of Poona should be placed on the | 
Local Committee for considering the question of the location of the liquor- a 
shops in the city. | 
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‘25. The Deputation of the Poona Temperance Association was at last 
received by His Excellency the Governor, Mr. Tilak 
was the moving spirit of the temperance movement, 
iy rig or (46), 7th and it is really to be regretted that the Deputation 
y should have met the Governor at a time when Govern- 
ment are thinking of sending him to jail. The reply 
of the Governor convinces us that it is altogether futile to approach His 
Excellency in such matters as the temperance movement. [In a subsequent 
issue the paper writes :—In consequencé of the strong public opinion roused in 
Kurope against the use cf absinth on account of its demoralizing effects, the 
Swiss Government has decided that its manufacture, sale or exportation should 
be completely stopped in Switzerland, and the 7’2mes of India has commended 
this decision. Butin this country, the consumption of liquor under the 
superintendence of Government is on the increase in spite of the readiness of 
the people of Maharashtra to do their utmost to discourage its use and their 
determination not to have anything to do with it. The people would not 
rise if Government were to stop the manufacture of liquor and close all 
liquor-shops. ‘I'he Anglo-Indian officials praise foreigners for stopping 
liquor manufacture, but they seem determined to keep up liquor con- 
sumption in this country. ‘Though these are the facts, if any one were to 
allege that Government encourage the consumption of liquor through greed of 
money, His Excellency the Governor brands him a badmash and an enemy of 
Government. Since Government is not prepared to part with the Abkari 
revenue why does it make professions of solicitude about the morality 
of the people? It is not the case that the Bombay Government cannot do 
what can be done by a poor nation like Switzerland. But in Switzerland 
things are done in accordance with public opinion, while in this country the 
case is quite otherwise, for Government is accustomed to flout the public voice. 
The policy and the acts of Government in connection with Abkari are now 
before the people, and it is for the latter to judge for themselves what might 
be the motives of the former in pursuing the present policy. | 
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26. Referring to the rumoured resignation of Sir George Clarke the 
Gujarati writes :—We are surprised that the rumour 
Comments on ru- should take aform that leads one to believe that 


moured resignation of His while a Liberal politician like Lord Morley was in 
Excellency Sir George 


favour of prosecuting newspapers for sedition Sir 
way George Clarke was against such a policy. It would 
Gujarati (27), 5th July ; aad : oe ee ee a 

Jain (181), 5th July. be rare indeed to come across such liberal officials 
: capable of throwing up their posts in protest against a 

retrograde policy. The fact, however, is that the authorities in India entertain 
a firm belief that the Indians are unfit to govern their own country and that 
their own administration is the best. They arefurther of opinion that a demand 
on the part of the Indians to participate in the administration of the country 
and exhortations to the masses to bestir themselves smack of sedition. Nothing 
could be more deplorable than this, that such wrong impressions should 
be created in the minds of the rulers in respect of the people of India. 
It is further to be deplored that the people should reciprocate this attitude 
of the authorities by a feeling of dislike towards them and that to-day the 
relations between the two should reach the breaking point. Under these 
circumstances the Indians could hardly believe that an official would ever be 
prepared to resign his postin the interests of the people under his charge. 
There is no doubt that the campaign of prosecutions for sedition on which 
the local Government have embarked will end in disastrous consequences. 
It is a fact that there is nothing like sedition in this Presidency ; and the 
dissatisfaction lurking in the minds of the people regarding the existing 
system of administration is not likely to be abated by the policy that is at pre- 
sent pursued. Have not the recent prosecutions of newspapers served to trans- 
form the peace that prevailed into unrest? If, like Kaliph Haroun Alraschid, 
Government officers were to move about in disguise among the people, Gov- 
ernment would soon learn that the minds of the people have been greatly 
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agitated by the new policy, that the feeling of opposition is growing and 
that the popular sympathies are enlisted in favour of the prosecuted news- 
papers. ‘The general public never enter into the question whether the writings 
in papers are unpalatable or not; they at once jump to the conclusion that 
the papers are dragged to the law-courts because the aim of regenerating the 
country under the influence of which they are written is not relished by the 
authorities. The peculiar situation of this country is that while on the one hand 
the Government is British and the authorities are Englishmen, the subjects are 
Indians and so also are the newspapers. Consequently, the masses are naturally 
sympathetic towards the newspapers. [or these reasons the policy of arraign- 
ing editors of newspapers for sedition is fraught with ruinous consequences ; 
and it is not wonderful that it widens the oulf between the rulers and the 
ruled. {Discussing the press prosecutions, “the Jain refuses to believe that 
there is any sedition rampant'in the Presidency and remarks that the adoption 
of stringent measures would be a mistake.| 


2/. The contradiction of the rumour set afloat about His Excellency 

ig .. the Governor's resignation will be received with 

og “a Opinion (49), satisfaction everywhere. The press prosecutions 

uly ; Mumbar : : 

Vaibhav (133), 4th July. have no doubt raised a storm of protest against the 

present policy of Government and have made the 

Governor somewhat unpopular. We, however, believe that His Excellency is 

actuated with a desire to consult public opinion on all important matters. 

The step taken by the Governor to popularise inoculation was a very wise one, 

and we wish that His Excellency had consulted public opinion with respect 

to the present press prosecutions also. But in spite of what has occurred, we 

think that Sir George Clarke will eventually prove himself to be nearly as 

popular as Lord Reay. [The Mumbai Varibhav writes :—We are glad that the 

rumour oi His Excellency’s resignation is unfounded. It is very rarely that 

we get a really sympathetic and conscientious Governor, and it is extremely 

desirable at the present juncture of political unrest that a sympathetic 

Governor like Sir George Clarke should be at the helm of the affairs of this 
Presidency. | 


*28. “The Englishman is simply jubilant over the sentence of transporta- 
tion passed on Chidambaram Pillay and would have 


Comments on seditious een still more so, if the Indian Penal Code had 


Yr tiny and press prose- gmbodied some of the more drastic penal provisions 


Gujardti (27), 12th of the Russian Code for the benefit of the Indian 
Juiy, Eng. cols. press. ‘I'he sentence reminds us of the one passed 
by Mr. Aston, as Sessions Judge at Satara, on the 

editor of the Pratod, which was subsequently reduced by the High Court to 
one year’s simple imprisoument! But as the matter is to come before the 
Madras High Court, we shall not follow the example of the privileged Hnglish- 
man and comment upon the case. It is enough to say that the editor of the 
Kal was more fortunate in having his case tried at the local High Court Sessions 
than the journalists who were tried by the Chief Presidency Magistrate and 
were awarded the maximum punishment as prescribed by law, and Mr. Chi- 
dambaram who has been sentenced to transportation for life.......... But 
even the sentence of nineteen months’ rigorous imprisonment to an educated 
Indian in good position is sufficiently severe. It is lamentable that Govern- 
ment have had to embark upon these prosecutions for sedition. Itis no less 
sad that seditious articles should appear in any Indian papers and that a 
handle be supplied to those who are for still further fettering the liberty of the 
Indian press. Weare sorry for Government and for the editors who might have 
more usefully devoted their energies and talents to the service of India and 
for the country generally. Weagree with Sir George Clarke that those Indian 
papers that play with fire should cease doing so and devote their undivided 
attention to subjects of practical interest to the country. The future of India 
does not lie in seditious or irresponsible writings; nor are prosecutions a 
genuine cure for sedition or in any way conducive to the maintenance of 
peace. Seditious writings can never promote amity and harmony bet- 
ween Government and the people or further the cause of progress, nor can 
painful prosecutions. The situation is sufficiently puzzling and distressing. 
con 429—8 


pe 


But bee progress is & strangely complex phenomenon and it remains to be 
seen where we are 4ll drifting. The Englishman is at liberty to be supremely 


gm i but we can only deplore the painful struggles and bitter experiences 
_ the rulers and the ruled are passing through.” 


Appeal to His Excel- 
lency the Governor of 
Bombay to announce 
personally the Govern- 
ment policy in respect of 
press prosecutions before 
a Conference of Indian 
journalists. 

Oriental 


Review -(11), 
8th July. 


“To promote order, to restore peace, to suppress sedition and to 


wipe out anarchism is the first duty of Government. 
In the performance of this duty Government have 
the support of all right-thinking men. ‘That the 
seditionist is abroad cannot be doubted by those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear. It is not this or 
that article of the seditionist for which he is brought 
to book, but it is the whole tenor of his life and the 
tone of his writing that is working havoc and creat- 
ing mischief in the minds and hearts of the gullible 
and illiterate masses: of the people. His intriguing 


ways, his unscrupulous methods, his insidious incitement to disobedience to 
lawful authorities, his underground work, all these must be taken into account 
in the adjudication of the cases against him; and if this method is employed, 
he will be found more than guilty of the most heinous charges that are laid 
at his door. It is the first duty of Government to remove such a man from 
the sphere of his pernicious influence. If Government do not do this 
the first duty of theirs, they will eminently deserve the reproach of weak- 

ness and cowardice ; and we are glad to think that His Excellency the 
Governor has taken courage and begun a strenuous campaign to wipe off 
sedition from the face of Western India. The Indian public has the greatest 
sympathy with His Excellency in the difficult task he has been called upon 
to perform, and we may assure the Governor that all thoughtful Indians look 
upon the methods he is pursuing with the utmost confidence and good-will. 
May we venture in this connection to make a suggestion to Sir George Clarke ? 
Before His Excellency’s arrival almost all Indian newspapers and journals, 
not only looked askance upon inoculation but were also strenuously opposed 
to its utilisation. His Excellency addressed a letter to Indian editors, placed 
his confidence in them and tried to remove the misapprehensions about 
inoculation under which they were labouring ; and behold what has happened! 
The strongest opponent of inoculation is curned into its warmest champion. 
May we suggest to His Excellency io follow the same method with regard 
to his campaign against sedition ? It will be so nice if His Excellency were 
to call Indian editors to a conference and enunciate to them the policy 
Government wish to pursue towards Indian journals. In this way we are 
sure the Governor would be infusing strength and courage into Indian editors’ 
hearts and will remove the suspicion which is overburdening their minds. 
In this connection may we suggest that His Excellency would be conferring 
a great boon on Indian journals if he were to lend the weight of his influence 
in the organisation of an Indian Press Association ? Such an Association is 
acknowledged to be a great desideratum. Its ‘want is keenly felt by the sober 
section of Indian journalists and publicists, and we are sure His Excellency 


will have the support of a large section of the Indian Press should he be 
pleased to initiate the movement.” 


30. 


Discontinuance of the 
Hindu Vijaya in conse- 
quence of the recent press 
legislation. 
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India is practically starving under the administrative system of 
the British. The popular ambition of obtaining 
swardjya by constitutional means like boycott and 
swadesht was unwelcome to the Bureaucrats. 
When they saw that prosecutions only led the people 
Hindu to court imprisonment, they thought of gagging the 
29th June. press. They waited and found an opportunity in 
the bomb outrages and passed the two all-destructive Acts. It would have 
been better if they had deprived us of the liberty of the press all at once, 
for instantaneous death is preferable to continued torture. The only way to 
defeat the laws would be to stop the papers. It would be no wonder if the 
Government became reckless under the influence of the extensive powers 


given to them by the new laws. We offer the Hindw Vyaya as a sacrifice to 
them and stop its publication. | 
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*31. ‘‘ Wednesday’s papers published the news that the two accused in 

_ the Tinnevelly Sedition cases had been found guilty 

_Comments on’the deci- and sentenced by the Special Judge, Mr. A. E. 
vi hd Tinnevelly Pinhey, the one to transportation for life and the 
Tudten Boelal Reformer other to transportation for ten years. One wonders 
(4), 12th July. which of the two is the greater terrorist, the 


anarchist bomb-thrower or the Judicial Draco, who 


sends a man to the Andamans for life for making~an inflammatory speech. 


The one no doubt acts according to no law and the other, under cover of one ; 
but this makes no difference as regards the blind vindictiveness and callous 
barbarity equally underlying both the actions. It is as futile to hope to get 
- freedom by means of assassinations as to hope to check sedition by sentences 
of the kind passed by Mr. Pinhey. Wecannot get political rights, nor can 
Government secure the affection of their subjects by methods of terrorism and 
wild revenge. For ourselves, the shock felt on receipt of*the news of the 
sentences differed no whit in kind or degree from that felt at the news of the 
Muzaffarpur outrage.” 


382. Nobody would blame Government if they punished those who 
committed excesses. But to transport responsible 
Rdshtramat (46), 9th public leaders connecting them by hook or by crook 
July. with such incidents is to proscribe all acts of 
patriotism and public weal. ‘The sentences inflicted 
on Chidambaram and Siva betray clearly the revengeful spirit of the special 
Judge. The present policy is unnecessarily severe and vindictive. Government 
will shortly realise that the national movement will not be stopped by silencing 
the popular leaders. The demands of the nation do not hang on the fate of 
its spokesmen. Leaders who are ready to suffer terribly must have followers 
who have some determination and vigour in them. In one way, all this tends 
to our good. The Judge will have to suffer one day for his deed. When 
bureaucrats resort to violent measures, the national movement becomes 
stimulated with fresh vigour. 


*33. We endorse the opinion expressed in some quarters that, consider- 

ing the fact that the offence of the editor of the Adl 

Comments on the deci- Was the first of its kind committed by him and _look- 
sion in the Kdl prosecu- ing to his general good behaviour in the course of 


tion. his trial, the law would haye been fully vindicated . 


Bombay Samachar (63), had a lighter punishment been awarded to him. Yet 
12th July. we cannot help admitting that the articles written 
by the accused had far overstepped the limits 

of prudence and in the present state of India, far from doing any good to 
Indians, they were calculated to strengthen the hands of their enemies. As 
(leclared by the Jury, the accused was actuated by motives of patriotism in 
inditing the articles, but at the same time, as stated. by him in his defence, 
he forgot to prevent his feelings getting the better of him. Itis the duty of 
patriots to bring to the notice of Government all popular grievances and 
requirements and to suggest the means for their redress and satisfaction. 
Again, it is their duty to teach the masses how to make themselves heard 
by the authorities and to secure redress at their hands. The Indian National 
Congress and the various Conferences have been doing this kind of work and 
Government have not regarded it as illegal. It, therefore, behoves patriotic 
writers and preachers to impress upon the minds of the masses the various 
means that are open to them to get their wrongs righted at the hands of their 
British rulers and not to lose control over themselves. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that nothing would be gained by constitutional means. The incrimi- 
nating articles of the Kal, which have been branded as seditious by the jury, 
are dominated by such a belief and on that account the endeavour that the 
writer has made to ventilate some of the popular grievances loses all its force. 
The defence made by the editor of the paper clearly shows that he has found 
out his mistake. In view of this attitude of the accused we shall not be 
considered to have been guilty of a blunder in appealing to His Excellency 
either to discharge the accused with a warning or to reduce the sentence 
passed upon him. Such a course would produce a wholesome effect not only 


th eRe : 


upon the Extremist section but also upon the public in general. We take 
this opportunity of submitting before His Excellency one. more request, 
viz., that before hauling up editors of papers like the Kdl, a public warning 
should be given to them regarding the objectionable nature of their writings 
and, in the event of its being disregarded by those for whom it was inten- 
ded, they should be proceeded against according to law. If he adopts this 
‘course, His Excellency will succeed in winning over the public to his side and 
have his hands strengthened. | 


*34. “The wisdom of the suggestion that cases of sedition should be tried 
tudien Goolat Reformer in the High Courts has been conclusively proved by 
(4), 12th July the result of the Kal case. While the Jaw has been 
' sufficiently vindicated, Government have also been 
afforded the opporfunity of knowing at first hand the temper of the public 
through persons who cannot be called political agitators by any stretch of 
language The learned Judge said that he gave effect to the recommend- 
ation of the majority in sentencing Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, the accused journalist, 
to 19 months’ rigorous imprisonment on the two counts. We should have 
been pleased if Mr. Justice Davar had given simple imprisonment instead of 
rigorous, but we are bound, at the same time, to say that we have not known 
a sedition trial conducted with more scrupulous fairness than the trial in the 
Kal case The action of Government in briefing not only the Advocate- 
General but also Mr. Inverarity has been talked about.” 


85. The verdict of the jury in the Kdl case that Mr. Paranjpe wrote the 
articles with a patriotic motive is solely due to his 
eloquent and argumentative defence. When a man 

Rashtramat (45), 11th defends himself in the face of danger, he speaks from 
and 12th July. the bottom of his heart with a divine inspiration and. 
‘ influences his hearers. ‘lhe bureacrats should deeply 
ponder over Mr. Paranjpe’s remark that repression 
represses, and will repress, nothing. He exhorted the jurymen not to blacken 
patriotism by dubbing it a crime. His defence was full of pregnant remarks. 
There are many instances in England of such eloquence having quite modified 
the severity of law. We should not lose our heart because the Indian jury- 
men are not yet ready to protect the freedom of the press. Mr. Paranjpe’s 
friends will never forget his fervent and solemn appeal. [In a _ sub- 
sequent issue the paper publishes a, number of verses under the heading 
“Imprisonment of the editor of the Adl” of which the following is the 
purport :—Alas! we have fallen on bad times! Patriotism is looked upon 
as a greatsin! ‘The man who exerts himself in the interest of the country 
is sent to prison! But when patriotism once increases, it cannot be 
checked by incarceration. Popular discontent is like fire which is not 
quenched, but flares up by being covered; why do not the English 
quench it by paying due regard to public opinion? JDoes persecution 
of patriots ever calm the minds of the people? Blessed is that eminent 
man; people praise him highly; he boldly tore off the wordy net-work 
of the English with his arrow-like words. By his speech he showed both 
his innocence and courage. ‘Those blessed persons who devote themselves 
to the public good are revered by all. O editor of the Adal! your name is 
significant, for you have sacrificed your body for public good. May God make 
him happy even in prison! Mr. Tilak has shown the -way to advancement. 
O Aryas ! rise, exert. yourseives in union, follow the proper path, do good things, 
and make’a vow to secure the good of your country. May God give us success 
in the national cause! 


36. Commenting on Mr. Aston’s judgment in the Hind Swardjya 
Comments on the sen- Sedition case, the Jain remarks:—As an appeal is 
tence passed on the editors to be preferred in this case to the High Court we 
of the Hind Swardjya shall have our say later on. But suffice it to say 
and the Viharv. that the punishment inflicted upon the accused 


Jain (181), oth July. is too severe. When the Magistrate convicted 
Mr. Mangrolwala and passed sentence upon him the latter remained quite 
unmoved, and with a smiling face saluted everybody with the cry of Bande 
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Mdtaram. Mangrolwalla used to allow his aged mother Rs. 5 per mensem for 
her maintenance, often telling her that he was destined to die either for his 
country orfor his religion. His words have to-day proved only too true. 
Labouring in a patriotic cause he has been pierced with the thorn of sedition. 
What does it matter if he has to undergo imprisonment for the sake of truth ? 
Gregory VII of Rome said ‘ that he would prefer imprisonment for the sake of 
truth to living through injustice. Like him Mr. Mangrolwala has unflinch- 
ingly gone to prison. When our Jain brethren léarn to appreciate the worth 
of such men and.our Jain youths, casting off selfishness, become enthusiastically 
devoted to their country and their religion, then the dawn of the greatness 
of the Jains will break. We hope that the Appellate Court will reverse 
the sentence passed on Mr. Mangrolwala. The severe remarks passed 
by Mr. Aston show that the articles indited by Mr. Mangrolwala seemed 
rather strong in the eyes of that Magistrate. But at present the ruling 
race sees nothing but sedition everywhere. [in the course of the article 
the paper makes the suggestion that a fund should be started for the 
maintenance of Mangrolwala’s mother during the period of his in- 
carceration. | 


37. Mr. Aston appears to be determined to sacrifice one victim every 
week on the altar of sedition, for he sentenced in two 
consecutive weeks the editors of the Vzhdrz and the 

Arunodaya (100), 5th Hind Swardjya to rigorous imprisonment for two and 
July. three years respectively. In an article in the latter 
newspaper Mr. Mangrolwalla had said that the people 
who were afraid of paper and pen were unfit to 
rule over a country like India which produced warriors like Shivaji, and he had 
also published, under the heading “ An important warning’, a translation of 
a certain English circular and also the circular itself. For publishing these 
he was charged under sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code, 
and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for two years and one year res- 
pectively. The fact of the circular having been published in two of 
the Anglo-Indian papers of Bombay was brought to the notice of the Magis- 
trate, but that was not taken into consideration and the editor of the Hind 
Swardjya was sentenced as above. We do not know whether the British system 
of administering justice or the partiality of the officials is the more to be con- 
demned in the. present case. All the three editors were bound by the same 
duty towards the public. All the three newspapers are read by Indians and the 
circular was bound to produce the same effect on the minds of the readers of 
allthe papers. Still, as the editors of two of the said newspapers possessed 
white skin, their conduct was not condemned; but as the editor of the third 
newspaper had dark skin, the authorities thought that he had committed an 
offence deserving of severe punishment. As Government is powerful, we, 
editors, are obliged to submit to what it may do. Still it is our duty as 
journalists to give expression to public opinion. 


88. Mr. Justice Davar has refused the application made on Mr. Tilak’s 
behalf for the latter's release on bail. It appears 
Government’s opposition that Government have made a declaration in con- 
to Mr, Tilak’s application nection with the application to the effect that if 
re poe sareay? he gear Mr. Tilak were released on bail, he would use his 
Jul al et Se liberty in creating further disaffection among the 
people.- Such a bold and foolish declaration was 
never made by Government in any of the former sedition cases. By making 
this declaration Government have not only stultified themselves but also 
betrayed their weakness and want of statesmanship. If Mr. Tilak had made 
such an evil use of his liberty, Government were powerful enough to institute 
a third prosecution against him. For a mighty Government to declare that 
it would be unsafe to release Mr. Tilak on bail is to betray a want of 
confidence in their own strength. 
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89. An anonymou 


_ Alleged fraudulent prac- 
tice of passing off new 
farthings as _ half-sover- 
eigns at Karachi. 

Sind Gazette (17), 3rd 


July. 
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s correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—" It 
having come to my knowledge that certain unscru- 
pulous persons are passing off on unsuspecting petty 
shop-keepers newly minted farthings as half-sover- 
eigns, I take this opportunity of bringing this fraudu- 
lent practice to your notice, fully confident that 
you will give the matter the publicity it deserves. 
I can quote three recent cases, and I understand that 


although several complaints have been made to the Police, no action has been 


taken by them.” 


40. 


Approval of the appoint- 
ment of Professor Robert- 
son as Principal of the 
Gujarat College | at 
Ahmedabad. 

Guardti Punch 
5th July, Eng. cols. 


(29), 


41. 


Alleged necessity of form- 
ing Conciliation Boards 
for the Indian Railways 
on the model of those 
existing on the English 
Railways. 

Railway Times (16), 4th 
July. 


Education. 


“ At last good days seem to be in store for the educational academy 


on the banks of the Sabarmati. It has been 
announced that Professor Robertson of the Wilson 
College has been appointed Principal of the Gujarat 
College. We heartily trust the appointment will 
turn out to be satisfactory in every way, and that 
the new broom will sweep clean the thousand and 
one cobwebs that have been accumulating in this 
College.” 


Railways. 


“What has become of the - Conciliation Boards that were to be 


introduced on the Indian Railways ? After the Kast 
Indian Railway strike the Railway Board issued a 
circular on the subject and the public were informed 
that State Railways were in future to have Concilia- 
tion Boards for the settlement of disputes, and that 
Company lines would be requested and advised to 
adopt them. ‘Then a paragraph appeared in the 
daily papers stating that the heads of most of the 
railways who had seen the scheme had approved of it. 


Later on the public were informed that a meeting of the Agents and Managers 
of the varicus railways had been called at Calcutta by the Railway Board to 
consider the proposal. This meeting apparently took place ; but that was the 
end of the whole affair to all appearances, as the public have heard nothing 
further about the matter, and the subject seems to have been quietly 

We should like to ask the Railway Board whether their 
proposal has been approved of or not, and whether Conciliation Boards are to 
be created on Indian Railways. It is of no use, in the hour of trouble, to 
extemporise Conciliation Boards. That was well and good as a start on the 
Kast Indian Railway. But the employés will not be satisfied in future 
with Boards hurriedly and unsatisfactorily got up. Ifthe Boards are to be 
employed at all for the settlement of disputes, let them be formed as they are 
being formed at present on the English Railways.” 


42. “The Railway Board have appointed four Assistant Traffic Superin- 
tendents to vacancies in the grade It appears 
very strange that none of the competent and ex- 
perienced Traffic Inspectors and Station Masters has 
been selected. Evidently these men have to make 
way for officers’ sons, grand-sons and great grand- 
sons. This is injustice of the most glaring kind. 
What are the presentstaff todo? Are they to be 
shoved by after serving the State for years? The 
Board may have friends at home and abroad, but they should at least have 
appointed one of the men already in the service with experience of the work 
required. The present staff of Traftic Inspectors and First Class Station 
Masters should memorialise Government on the injustice done to them.” 


Comments on the ap- 
pointments of Assistant 
Traffic Superintendents 
recently made by the 
Railway Board. 

Railway Times 


(16), 
4th July. 
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Municipalities. 


43. “It is a subject of warm debate in Bombay whether or not primary 
| education should be made free and compulsory. 
Standard Time andthe The ever recurring battle of the clocks seems to 
~—e Municipality. furnish the best proof of the need for compulsory, or 
ndian Spectator (5), 
lth July. at least free, education. ‘T’o anyone who has received 
the elements of education, and to many who have 
never been inside a school, it is a matter of indifference whether at noon the 
clocks of the Municipality indicate 12 or 12-40, provided that the man 
consulting them is informed whether they keep Standard or Local Time. 
The arithmetical calculation that he has to perform is very simple. The 
pitched battles fought at the Corporation can be justified only if this arith- 
metic is above the comprehension of many who have some notions of time 
and punctuality. One.of the most extraordinary statements made in this 
controversy is that Standard Time will interfere with the punctual performance 
of the religious ceremonies of the people. There were religious ceremonies in 
India before clocks were invented, and the ceremonies will be performed 
according to the rules of each religion even if the importation or manufacture 
of clocks be prohibited to-morrow. ‘The native almanacs used by the priests 
do not refer to the hour and minutes of the clock. In all cases, if a clock is 
consulted at all, the orthodox native time has to be converted into English 
time ; and the priest does not care a nickel anna whether the clock indicates 
Standard Time, or Local ‘lime, or some other conventional time, provided 
that he knows what the convention is.......... Religious ceremonies are no 
more affected by the position of the hands of the clock than they are by the 
rise in the price of rice, which may be used in a ceremony, from 9 to 10 
rupees per bag. ‘The displacement of rationalism in public life by threats is 
not a healthy sign. We thought that ‘ Religion in Danger’ was an old 
played-out alarm. Its up-to-date equivalent is ‘Offended Sentiment,’ for 
there is no arguing with sentiment.” 


*44, ‘The speech which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta made in the Bombay 

Ska eae Municipal Corporation on the subject of Standard 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32), Ty : f k b] 2 d t oth 

19th July, Eng. cols. ime was one of remarkable power and strength...... 

It rose to the height of statesmanship when he 

cravely informed the Corporation that the present was a most inopportune 


and ill-advised time, when the whole country was ina state of the greatest — 


ferment and excitement, to raise this petty question and cause greater irrita- 
tion among the people, already sullen and dissatisfied......... It is to be 
devoutly hoped that a statesman like Sir George Clarke will see that 
as the Standard Time is altogether unacceptable to the vast majority of 
Bombay citizens, he would act wisely in accepting the prayer of the public 
meeting and letting local time have its full play asit has been having these 
hundreds of years. A wise Government ought not to cause further irritation 
to an already dissatisfied and irritated people by such utterly worthless execu- 
tive acts which in no way promote public utility, which enforce no principles, 
render not an iota of good to any one but which, on the contrary, provoke 
further sullen discontent which the Government are so anxious to remove.’ 


*45. ‘We congratulate the Bombay Municipal Corporation, Mr. Harri- 
son, and, above all, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta for the 

Indian Social Reformer excellent temper in which the motion on Standard 
(4), 12th July; Parsi Time was discussed, and the eminently sensible con- 
(35), 12th July, ing. cols. clusion arrived at at last Monday’s meeting. What 
we appreciate most in Sir Pherozeshah is that, 

unlike some other leaders, he does not pursue the public good in the spirit 
of the vendetta. An evening paper has said that he agreed to abide by the 
decision of Government only to save himself from defeat. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that, defeat or no defeat, his conduct in this matter has been 
actuated by the highest motives of statesmanship, and we earnestly trust that 
this will be recognised both by Government and by the leaders of the Anglo- 
Indian community. Mr. Harrison could not but agree with Sir Pherozeshah 
that the time was most inopportune for the full discussion of this subject 
which had excited much more public feeling than it deserved on its own 
SGT IUssscetss ee The veteran leader has added one more to the roll of 
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distinguished services he has rendered to the city, and the self-restraint and 
dignity with which he has acted will, we are sure, earn the applause of all 
thoughtful well-wishers of the country.” [The Pdrsi writes :—‘ The -long 
awaited debate on Standard Time was by no means a very formidable 
affair........... Mr. Harrison’s motion amounted, as a matter of fact, to little 
more than a pious opinion, and it may be that the entirely academical nature of 
his proposition, backed up, as it was, with all sorts of wisdom, from the Hindu 
scriptures to the latest results of astronomical research, relieved Sir Pherozeshah 
of the necessity of making any very great effort in opposition....... Mr. James 
Macdonald straightway pinned down Sir Pherozeshah to a pledge that he would 
accept the opinion of the Governor in the matter; but as nobody is pledged 
to insist upon an alteration of the clocks in accordance with that opinion, we 
have every opportunity of drifting along with discrepant time-pieces until one or 
the other of the two dies from inanition. But why all this bother? Nobody is 
seriously inconvenienced, and there are many wrong things whose setting 
right is of far more importance, but which somehow do not get half the 


time spent on them by the city fathers which this futile discussion has 
monopolised.’’| 


46. ‘What happened on Monday last at the meeting of the Bombay 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38)) Municipal Corporation is only an armstice, the Battle 
9th July, Eng. cols.; of the Times is not yet over, Bombay desires that the 


rong Review (11), 8th redoubtable Sir Pherozeshah should still lead the 
July. 


Weiss iiss But if the war-worn and scarred hero 
means to retire from the field, others will have to step forth and carry on 
the struggle. Tor, that itis a struggle cannot now be denied.......... No 


sound or -palpable reason has been forthcoming from the Standard Timers 
for their pugnacity. Only one reason seems possible and it is that they have, 
following Lord Morley’s steps, made it a ‘test’, just as that philosopher 
made a test of the Partition of Bengal and is prepared to abide by it while 
admitting that it is all wrong. Making a ‘test’ of such a question is a 
challenge, and Bombay is determined not to shrink back from accepting it 
either with or without Sir Pherozeshah as a leader.......... Is Mr. Harrison 
aware that by making the question of Standard Time a ‘test’ he is doing 
something even worse than the ‘ pin pricking’ Sir Pherozeshah referred to ? 
Has he so soon forgotten the storm raised by his Caucus ?......... Standard 
Time and the Caucus together have already done much to disturb the local peace 
and harmony and, unless thoughtfulness, discretion and sobriety have bid an 
eternal farewell to Messrs. Harrison & Co., we hope they will still see the 
wisdom of receding from the position they have taken.......... But if 
they fail to see the path of wisdom, our last appeal will lie to Sir 
George Clarke and to the rate-payers of Bombay. He is too keen an 
observer, not to look below the surface and through plausible arguments. - 
He cannot but see that Bombay is against the adoption of Standard Time. 
Sir George has hitherto shown the keenest sympathy for the people and only 
the other day announced that he was prepared to listen to real grievances. 
The doggedness with which Standard Time is attempted to be forced upon us 
is a real grievance, nay! it has become a real nuisance. By respecting the 
wishes of the citizens of Bombay and not forcing the tyranny of a micros- 
copic minority upon an overwhelming majority, Sir George will be showing 
true statesmanship.” [The Oriental Review writes:—“Itis now an open 
secret that it was through the persuasion of such sympathetic officers as 
Mr. Gell and Mr. Edwardes that Mr. Harrison was led to make the 
compromise in respect of Standard Time. And who can know better the 
situation in Bombay than Mr. Gell, our popular Commissioner of Police ?...... 
The subject of Standard Time is entirely left in the hands of His Excellency 
the Governor who, we are sure, will deal with it wisely and diplomatically. 
There can be no manner of doubt that the Indian public of Bombay are 
adverse to the adoption of Standard Time in this city. It would be perhaps 
well if some of the leading Indians would form themselves into a deputation 
and wait upon His Excellency and put before him the whole question from 
the Indian point of view. He will then be in a position to know exactly 


what the Indian people’s objections are to the adoption of Standard Time 
and what the true state of Indian sentiment is.’’] 
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47. The Bombay Samdchdr warmly approves of the course adopted by 

the Bombay Corporation at its last meeting with 

Bombay Samachar (63), reference to Mr. Harrison’s proposal re the adoption 
o toy a of Standard Time in the Bombay Municipality. It 
ae ) wy "8: also appreciates the good sense displayed by the 
advocates of this artificial time themselves in 
acquiescing in the middle course suggested by Sir P. M. Mehta, viz., that 
of leaving the matter to the discretion of Government. The paper adds 
that it is not a far-sighted policy to cause discontent by setting aside public 
feeling in matters like this. The paper, therefore, trusts that His Excel- 


lency Sir George Clarke, who has created high hopes as to his power leading 


the people in the right direction through his uniformly sympathetic attitude, 


will view the whole question dispassionately and independently and will 
arrive at the rightconclusion without caring for the fetish of official prestige. 
[The Akhbar-e- ‘Souddgar writes:—" The Bombay Corporation is to be con- 
sratulated on the unanimous decision arrived at to postpone further debate 
on the question of the adoption of Standard Time until such period as the 
Government of Bombay should send a reply to the representation made to 
them by a public meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay on the subject.......... 
Mr. Harrison’s admission that it was no use playing any more with the 
feelings of the people cannot but raise him in the estimation of the Bombay 
DOGWUCesccsasass In view of the agreement arrived at in the Corporation 
between the two parties, supposing that Government, whose intentions 
cannot be inistaken, are in favour of Standard Time, there is no help for the 
Corporation but to adopt it.’’| 


48. It is very much to be deplored that the Bombay Electric Tramway 
: Company has been paying no attention to the frequent 
Alleged grievances of complaints made by the public in respect of the 
a ; passengers 1"! various hardships they have to undergo in travelling in 
= det Vortadilie (38), Tth its cars. It is still more deplorable that the Committee 
July. appointed by the Municipality to dispose of, in concert 
with the Company, the various complaints that 
are made to the effect that the Company is not acting up to the conditions of 
the agreement which it has made with the Corporation, should not yet have 
finished its work and that the heap of work it has to do should daily mount 
higher. ‘The monsoon has now set in and with it the difficulties of the 
tramw ay passengers have increased. The new trams are very leaky, with 
the result that thousands of passengers have to ride in the cars soaking with 
the rain. Again, the Company have issued a new rule, according to which 
passengers bound for the Secretariat and the Elphinstone Circle have hence- 
forward to change, if they are not in through trams going to these destinations, 
at Pydhonie, instead of at Bori Bunder. This rule inflicts great hardships 
on the people, who have to wait for their tram in the drenching rain for as 
long as half an_ hour. This rule has been enforced without any notice being 
given to the public. ‘This practice of the Tramway Company of not prev iously 
notifying changes frequently causes friction between the public and the 
Company’s servants. Again, sometimes for some reason or other the “ electric 
box” placed in the cars catches fire, and the lives of the passengers who, in 
these rainy days, are caged in, as it were, in the cars shrouded by the weather 
curtains, are endangered through difficulty of egress. Proper precautions 
should, therefore, be taken against the recurrence of such dangerous accidents. 
Great inconvenience is also caused by the faulty regulation of the traffic ; for at 
one time we have a continuous stream of cars going to the Secretariat, while 
at another time we have a similar stream bound for the Elphinstone Circle. 


49. “ There has occurred another terrible house fatality in Bombay. One 
side of a house in Nalbazaar collapsed last Saturday at 
Comments on a house midnight, burying under its debris seven persons, six 


ete 7 rere Rye! * of whom have been killed and one injured. Who is 
am-e-Jamshed a ; ; : ' Vey 
July, Eng. cols.; Akhbar- responsible for this terrible fatality, the Munici 


: . pal Corporation of Bombay, its Executive, or the 
Seotes® phn Rake & Bombay Government ?......... The responsibility for 
8th July. this scandalous tragedy must be shared by all. 
Year after year, old and rotten, and even newly 
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constructed, houses topple down during the rainy season, and still—except 
in the instance of the Sitaram Building disaster—nothing has been 
done after the formal Coronor’s inquests over the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate victims of the various mishaps, to put a stop to the repetition 
of such terrible experiences........... The cry for undertaking a systematic, 


honest survey of the houses in Bombay is being raised these several years. 


Only last year there was a terrible house-collapse in the city, destroying many 
valuable lives........... The Bonibay Corporation, no doubt, talked on the subject, 
butthe whole thing ended in smoke. Nobody pressed for the necessary 
survey and investigation, and the first heavy downpour of the monsoon of 
1908 takes its toll of valuable and innocent lives. The Municipal Executive, 
under one excuse or another, also does nothing. Thanks to the proverbially 
obliging good nature of the Inspection and Superintending Staff, the rickety, 
miserable structures, that should have long been razed to the ground, are 
permitted to stand. Many of the houses, constructed in Bombay during recent 
years, are not only a standing menace to the lives of those who dwell jn them 
but a standing reproach to the Corporation and its Executive. They should 
have never been allowed to be constructed The general opinion is that, 
but for a corrupt and extremely careless inspecting staff, there would not have 
existed so many dangerous houses in Bombay as are found to-day No 


doubt we shall be told that the Corporation and its Executive must share 


between them the responsibility resulting from this miserable state of things. 
It may safely be said that Government too must share in this responsibi- 
lity. They have known for years what is the actual state of affairs. They 
possess ample powers to make the Municipality do what it fails to do in 
the interests of the public. Government are never slow in applying the 
bludgeon clauses of the Municipal Act where they find their own pecuniary 
or other interests at stake. If they have not interfered in this 
matter, then it has been through sheer indifference and neglect Sir 
George Clarke has undertaken a great and holy work to prevent the 
untimely loss of valuable lives through the ravages of plague. Will he nov 
undertake another equally pious task and devote his attention to this matter ? 
Will he and his Government not put the foot down and pass to the Muni- 
cipality the word it is so muchin need of to awaken it to its sense of duty ?” 
[The Akhbar-e-Souddgar writes :—While last year’s appalling house fatality 
at Dadysett’s Agiary Lane is yet fresh in our memory, another catastrophe 
has just taken place at Bapty Road. Unluckily it was raining heavily at the 
time, and consequently the work of rescue does appear to have proceeded with 
the necessary promptness. It took nearly 4 hours to recover the dead bodies. 
We should like to know if after the late Dadysett Lane fatality, the Municipa- 
lity has taken the necessary precautionary measures, and made any searching 
examination of rickety buildings. It is imperatively necessary that before 
the setting in of the monsoons, regular inspections should be made of such 
tumble-down tenements. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that it is the 
duty of the inmates of such houses to apprise the authorities of the dangerous 
condition of their habitations and to vacate them immediately; and that it 
would take years before the Municipality could make an exhaustive survey. 
Unlike the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, it expresses satisfaction at the promptness 
with which the work of rescue was accomplished. | 


Native States. 


50. It appears from the memorial, submitted to His Excellency the 


Viceroy, by the Muhammadans of Kolhapur, that 
Alleged grievances of there is an ancient and grand Juma Masjid there 


the Muhammadans of whjch th | : 
Kolhépur re a Musjid. ich they used to frequent for prayers and to which 


gay are attached Jaghirs granted for its maintenance by 
whitey. som. Oe. the former Muhammadan rulers. These Jaghirs 
ae. were some time back seized by the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur; at this the Muhammadans petitioned the Bombay Government. 
Next when the Musjid itself was seized by the Maharaja, they appealed to 
him. They were thereupon asked to produce their sanads and old documents 
which was done, but subsequent to that no reply was vouchsafed, nor the docu- 
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ments returned ; and in the meanwhile the Musjid was converted by His High- 
ness into a stable, and the tombs within it demolished. This is nothing but 
wounding the religious feelings of the Muhammadans. It is a pity that in this 
enlightened age of religious freedom, a Hindu ruler should have perpetrated 
such a piece of oppression calculated to rouse the feelings of the Muhammadans. 
A memorial was addressed to the Bombay Government, on the subject, but they 
declined to interfere with His Highness’s action. When we see Government 
demanding explanations from Native States even on trivial pretexts, it is 


deplorable to see such a reply from them on a grievance hurting the religious» 


feelings of the entire Muhammadan community. The Kolhapur Muham- 
madans have appealed some time ago to His Excellencythe Viceroy; but as no 
reply has been received thereto, they appeal to all the Muhammadans of India 
tohelp them. The Bombay Muhammadans should also take up the matter and 
address a respectful petition to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. We 
also humbly request Government to re-consider the case of these helpless people, 
and grant them justice. 


*o1. “The Press Note which the Government of Bombay has thought 

it necessary to issue by way of repiy to criticisms 
Comments on the Bom- passed on their interference with the recognised 
bay Government’s Press oyder of succession in a Native’ State in a recent case 
Note re the Limbdisuc- il] hardly be regarded as convincing by the Indian 

cession. a ; ' 

Indian Social Reformer public. ‘The deceased Chief did not exercise the 
(4), 12th July. right of adoption: there was a collateral, though 
only in the seventh degree. The latter, it is not 

disputed, was entitled, in the usual course, to look upon himself as heir to the 
gadi. The reasons given for setting him aside are two. One is that the late 
Chief had placed on record in his own hand-writing his desire to be succeeded 
by the person actually selected. This, of course, the Chief had no right to do. 
No Hindu can disinherit his heirs or alter the order of succession. ‘The other 
reason virtually amounts to a claim on the part of Government to institute a 
competitive examination among all the possible heirs to a gadz with a view to 
find out who is the best fitted. ‘The only reassuring part of the Press Note 
is the last paragraph where it is declared that this Limbdi succession will not 
be treated a precedent. ‘The too frequent exercise of the right of selection 
is to be deprecated as likely to foster intrigue and corruption. That the 
person chosen in this particular instance is, from all accounts, a better person 
than the one set aside, does not affect our arguments.”’ | 


02. The Kdthidwdar Samdchdr draws attention to the general mis- 

| management alleged to be prevailing in the Chotila 
Affairs of Chotila State, §tate, the chief Bhagidar of which is said to be 
ag > So erage ti ,;- mainly under the influence of a clique of State 
(76) "sth July. CM" officials. Tt points out that the State has been sunk 
in indebtedness, that no care is taken of Nanbhai 
Sadul, the young half-brother of the Bhagidar, and that there is no justice in 
the State. The officials who are described as an illiterate lot are said to act 
arbitrarily, and to oppress the ryot. The clique, the paper adds, lave their 
eyes fixed solely on filling their own pockets. The paper suggests that in view 
of the inefficiency displayed by the Durbar, and the indebted condition of the 
State, as also in the interest of the minor Bhagidar and the oppressed ryot, 


the State should be put under management. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


53. <A crowded meeting of the Bombay Anjuman-i-Islam assembled 
yesterday in the Anjuman’s hall under the president- 

Public meeting of ship of His Highness the Aga Khan to hear an 
Muhammadansin Bombay account of Mr. Jinnah’s mission to England on 
ol shag nana _ behalf of the Indians in the Transvaal. In the course 
i at of a long speech, Mr. Jinnah gave an account of his 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), Work in England. He divided the Transvaal ques- 
9th July. tion into two parts, one pertaining to the Asiatic 


Law Amendment Act and the other to the Immigration 


Restriction het’ He denounced the latter as being an insult to the thirty 
@rore inhabitants of India, and withal unjust, and called upon Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Parsis without distinction of caste or creed to join in 
showing their disapproval thereof. As to the first piece of legislation, he said 
hb that it was one which no civilised Government would enact. He compared 
B 3 the condition of the Transvaal Indians before and after the Boer War, and 
ay said the new Act made it much worse than it was before the War. He 
concluded by remarking that Indians should retaliate upon the Boers and not 
rest until a similar law was passed by the Indian Government against Boers 
coming into India. His Highness the Aga Khan, in his turn, exhorted 
all Indians to join hands in organising an agitation on a scale unprecedented 
before in India against the degrading laws. Every village, town and city, he 
said, should pass resolutions against them and every Englishman should 
be impressed with the importance of the question. He reminded the audience 
that in the Boer War many Indians had sacrificed their lives, and that, in spite 
of that, the English Government were permitting their dependencies to enact 
such laws against those very Indians as even the Siamese and Siberian Govern- 
ments would be ashamed to enact. Resolutions were then passed, one protesting 
against the Anti-Asiatic enactment and entreating their immediate repeal; 
and the second authorising the president to send copies of the first resolution 
to the Viceroy, the Secretary of: State for India and .the Prime Minister of 

England. 


04. <A correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—Gloom took possession 
Report of public demon- of the citizens of Nasik at the news of the arrest of 
strations at Nasik after the Mr. Tilak and shops were closed to express sympathy 
arrest of the editor of the With him, while the youths of the town went about. 
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Kesari. | the streets shouting Tilak Mahara kijar. A public 
Rashtramat (46), ‘7th meeting was convened at the Vijayanand theatre on 
July. 4th July to express regret at the arrest of Mr. Tilak 


f and sympathise with him in his hour of trial. All castes and creeds were 
represented at the meeting. Mr. Akud was voted to the chair. Speeches setting 
forth the services of Mr. Tilak and condemning the repressive policy of Govern- 
ment weredelivered. Messrs. Akud, Gadre and Pradhan were the principal 

re Speakers of the day. Mr. Pradhan said that whatever be the result of the 

y prosecution the example set by Mr. Tilak should be followed, and swadeshz, 

boycott and other agitations should be continued with unabated zeal. 


99. The editor of the Rajasthdn writes that on the 27th ultimo he 
received a threatening letter by post. He states 
stone tae thie aathes ah ths that the letter is dated 21st June and that the cover 
Rajast A bears the Rangoon post mark. The substance of the 
Rdjasthdn (87), 4th July, letter which is signed “ Kshatriya of the company of 

Mutineers,”’ is as follows:—The writings appearing 
in your paper are against the interests of the subjects. In afew days we 
shall let off bombs at Ahmedabad, Surat and Bhavnagar. We shall kill the 
Europeans. Therefore, you should alter the tone of your writings. Otherwise, 
we shall blow you up with a bomb within fifteen days. 


Threatening letter re- 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th July 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 
- [No. 29 of 1908 


_ 


Report on Aativ 


PUBLISHED IN THE ene Y PRESIDENCY’ 


For the Week ending 18th July 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


; CON'TEN'ES. . 
PAG OCUS. 
Politics and the Public Administration— 
British rule in India : 
Alleged dangers of a repressive policy ; 14 
Alleged lack of courage on the part of European officers detrimental to 
‘peaceful administration . ' 18 
Government themselves are responsible for the conversion of the 
national awakening into unrest. , 13 
India at present is unfit for the rights of Swa ar ijya 15 
Refusal of bail to the editor of the Kesari is a political blunder 16 
The expression “ British Government ry law established ”’ alleged to be 
unmeéeaning. . 17 
Comments orl the Government orders re advances to officers for the 
purchase of residences . 45 
Council Reforms : Comments on the official digest of public criticisms of 
the scheme of — . 5 
Excise: Alleged advisability of abolishing the customs duties at Viram- 
gaum . : 44 
Factory Labour Commission : Comments on the report of the Indian — 7—12 
Governor of Bombay: His Excellency the — and the Temperance Depu- 
tation at Poona... | : ; . 19—25 
Hayis : 
Comments on the proposed Committee of leading Muhammadans to 
deal with the — in Bombay . , . 28 & 29 
Sufferings of the Muhammadan pilgrims at Jeddah alleged to be due 
. to the British Vice-Consul there. ’ : 30 
Judicial matters : | 
Comments on the decision in the Kdl prosecution ; . ; . 31—37 
Comments on the proceedings ‘and the decision in the Kesari prose- 
cution . , ; . 38—40 
Comments on the sentences passed in the Tinnevelly sedition cases. 41 & 42 
Legisiative Councils: Alleged necessity of infusing new blood into — 6 


Medical Department: Complaint about the insufliciency of the medical 
stores at the Civil Hospital, Ratnagiri . ° 46 
Native Press : 
Acknowledgment of a copy of His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay’s speech at the last menting of the local Legislative 


Council . 26 
Suggestion that the Nationalist press in Maharashtra should suspend 
its activities. 27 
Police: Comments on the — arrangements in Bombay during. the 
Kesari trial. : ; ; coo 43 
Sind : 
Alleged disgraceful working of Post Offices in— . ; 49 
Complaint about the prevalence of lawlessness in— _ . 47 & 48 
con 452—1 : 


* 


iene Politics and the Public Adminteteation—continued 
ba ee * South Africa ; 


Comments qn the roped anti- Asiatic Legislation in Natal, etc. . 
Petition of the Indi ians in the Transvaal cd aathinin at Sond 


Education— 
Comments on the draft reply of the Bombay University to the Government 
letter re improvement in the teaching of science . ‘ j 


Comments on recent appointments in the Educational Department of the 
Bombay Presidency : } : ; pee 


Railways— 


B. B. & C. I. Railway : Comments on the train collision at Itola on the — . 
N.-W. Railway: Appreciation of the removal of the distinctions between 
_ the accommodation for Kuropeans and Indians onthe— . :, 


M: wnteipaltitio— 


Ahmedabad : Complaint shins the filthy state of the water supplied by the 
—Munictpahty . 
Dharangaon (Kast Khdndesh) : Disapproval of the supersession of the — 


Municipality . , ; ‘ ‘ ' , : , 
Intellig@nce extracted from the Press— 


Intended publication in book form of Mr. Trlak’s defence speech and other 
proceedings in the case against him, . : 

Public meeting at Poona in honour of Mr. Tilak’s fifty-third birthday . , 

Public meetings at Karachi and Sukkur (Sind) to express sympathy 
with the editor of the Kesarz : 

Report of demonstrations at Mahad (Kolaba) on receipt of the news of the 
conviction of the editor of the Kal ‘ ' 

Resolution re the anarchism in Bengal passed by a public meeting at 
Karanja (Sind?) . ; : ; : : : ‘ ‘ ; : 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND 


3 


PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1908.) . 


17 
18 


19 


29 


23 


35 


oon 412—la 


| 


Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. co - 
ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian .| Bombay .| Weekly .| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 300 
| Daily Telegraph and Dec-; Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. : 
East and West .... Bombay .| Monthly .| Behramji Merwaénji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;| 1,000 
| omer 50. 
Indian Social Reformer S Do. .... Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. wa .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | ! 55. 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman ; 49. 1,000 
Karachi Chronicle a Karachi Weekly .| Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
| , 
Kathiawar Times ... ... Rajkot a Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 200 
Mehratta i Poona a Weekly .| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 1,000 
| | Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 34. 
Muslim Herald .| Bombay A Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf 51 Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| | Muhammadan ; 34. 
Oriental Review at DO: ...| Weekly .| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 450 
| 
Pam .... me? cat aos . Do. .| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu 650 
| | ‘ (Jain) ; 34. 
Phoenix ..., Karachi .... Bi-weekly ... .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
| 
Poona Observer and Civil Poona ...| Daily .| Kawasji Tomulji; Parsi; 52 409 
and Military Gazette. | | 
| 
| Purity Servant oo Bombay seth EE sox. ne? ss oes 
| ! | 
| Railway Times sel Do. | Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
: | 
| Sind Gazette ...| Karachi Z Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... a 500 
| | | 
Sind Journal ., Hyderabad . Weekly .|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu S00 
| | (Amil) ; 42. | 
| | } 
Sind Times .... Karachi ...| Bi-weekly ... .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
| : 
| ’ ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
| 
_ Akhbar-e-Soudagar .... Bombay re Daily .| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi ; 55 3,000 
| | | 
| Apaksha pat ... Surat ...| Weekly .| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi ; 35 | 500 
: | | 
| A'rya Prakash ..., Bombay oe .| Motilal Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
| | Bania) ; 34. | 
Broach Mitra .... Broach Do. | Trikaml4l Harindéth Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- - 375 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
Coronation Advertiser  ...| Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 
Deshi Mitra ..-; Surat Do. .| Maganlal KikAbhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba- 1,400 
nia) ; 37. | 
. 
Dnyanottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. ...| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 900 
55. : | 
Gujarati .| Bombay Do. .| Ichhd4ram Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
Gujarat Mitra... ...| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 700 
Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. | Somél4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. | 
Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 ” 800 
Jém-e-Jamshed ... ...|_ Do. Daily | Pirozshéh Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ;! 4,400 
33. : | 
Kaiser-i-Hind ...  ...| Do. Weekly .| Framji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... “| 2,400 
Kathiawar News ... Rajkot Do. .| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 _ i 200 
| 
Kathiawar Times... —...},_ ‘Do. Bi-weekly .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27 ae 
Parsi mS eee Ce ie: 2, Weekly .| Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi ; 32 a 1,000 


rye, 


— 


A Oe es 


| * 
Name, caste and age of Editor. 


.| Jethalal Umedra4m; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 41. 
Palonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... ve 


Sénj Vartainin | : Dai ...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Maénekla] Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Suryi Prakash... : a ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Axoro-Mara’THI, 
Dnydnodaya’ i. : a ‘os ...| Rev. William Hazel ... 


Dnyan Prakash , is ... - «| (1) Hari Naraéyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman ); 47. 

| (2) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

| Dnydn Prakish ... ... Gee we Do. do. fui 


' 


| Indu Prakdésh ; .| Bombay ... aes s00 ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
| ed, Manager being Damodar Savldr4m 
| Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. * 


Native Opinion ... | Do. ica ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Rashtramat e wa ae ice 


! Sardesai Vijay’ ... ..| Savantvadi “— ’ saa ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... as Hee .... Dharkandéth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... ...| Bombay a ee ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


| , 
_Al-Haq ' ..| Karachi (Sind)... ve ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
| Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
: Muhammadans. 
| 
| 


Musafir... . mf oe me ..., Weekly is ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Sind Shewak ba ...| Naushahro Feroze Monthly 
(Hyderabad). 
Sindhi ees .... Sukkur (Sind) _—....) Weekly... ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Sookhree ... sue ...| Karachi (Sind) _... iis ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54:.. 


ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
GUJARA TI. 


Baroda Vatsal - “i iui ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Hind Vijaya aa as ..| Dahyabhai Kasandads Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
; 41, 


IGNGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. 

Naraydnrao Shrinivas Gadagkar and Gir- 

Hindustan Samachar .| Dharwar ' ...| dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 

Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 

ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


A Luz es er .| Bombay ...| Weekly _.. ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portu . iese ; 29 
Popular Journal ... , ..| Monthly ... 


GusARA TI, 


Akhbdr-e-Isl4m_... Daily ...| Kazi Imaéil Ké4zi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
, | dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Bharat Jivan ! Monthly ...| Daéhyébhéi Rémchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 


Bharat Vijaya Weekly ..| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Bombay Samachar .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A., 
Parsi ; 40. 


Broach Samachar .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
Chandika ... 
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No. 


Name of Publication. 


GUJARA TI—continued. 


Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay 


Evening Jéme .| Bombay 


Gujarat... sis oi Nadiad (Kaira) 


Gurjar Garjana i Bulsar (Surat) 


Gurjar Kesari 


Where Published. 


.| Weekly 
.| Daily 


...| Published thrice a 


month. 
.| Weekly 


; . *. 
71 | Hind Swarajya Jo Do. 
i 
72 | Islim Gazette ... ..., Amreli (Baroda-| Do. 
: | State.) 
(2 | Jain Vijaya .| Bombay Do. 
id | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) Do. 
{ 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... ve| Kaira Do. 
76 | Kaéthiawar Samachar _ ...| Ahmedabad Do. 
! 
77 | Khabardar . Bombay Do. 
18 |Khedut ... ee ... Baroda .| Fortnightly 
7U . Bombay 


| ’ 
OX 


93 


| Loka Mitrit 
| Mahi Kantha Gazette ... Sadra 
| Mukhbir-i-Islam ... 


. Bomovav 


| Navsari Patrika . Navsari 


| Navsari Prakash ... one's 
| ees eens 
| Political Bhomiyo... . Ahmedabad 


| Praja Mitra . Karachi 
° , ~ 
Praja Pokar ae .. DUrat 


Rajasthan and Indian Ahmedabad 
Advertiser. 


| Satya Vakta as ea Do. 
‘ 

~~ Surat Akhbar i ...' Surat 
Swadesh Mitra . Karachi 


HINDI. 


Shri Dnydnsagar Sama- Bombay 
char. 


| ; 
Shri Venkateshvar Saméa-' Do. 
char. 
KANARESE. 


Digvijaya ... 


Kannad Kesari ... 


Karnatak Patra and Dharwar 
Chandrodaya. 


Karndtak Vaivhav . Bijapur 


Karnatak Vritt ... Dharwar 


Loka Bandhnu eee eee Do. 


.. Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


...| Weekly 


.| Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
.| Bi-Weekly ... 


.| Waekly 
Do. 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


.| Fortnightly 


| Weekly 


. Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


.| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswa) 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 


.| Ochhavl4l Hargoyanddés ; Hindu (Visa Lad 


.| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 

.|IbrAhim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3C 
.| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 
.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) 
.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 
.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, 
.| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 
.| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 
.| Neorkhain Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi 48 


.| Hirdlal Vardham4an Shah (Visa Shrimali 
.| Keshavlal Harivithaldis; Hindu (Das 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 


.. Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


.| Janakprasad Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya- 


| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu 


.|Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


.|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 


| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasta Brah- 


.| Anndji Gopal Jorapur; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


— me ee 


Bania) ; 32. 
33. 

Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Muhammadans (Memons). 

Bania) ; 26. 

28. 

56. 

(Brahman) ; 46. 

Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
46. 


B.A.; Parsi; 40. 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


kubja Brahman); 31. 


(North Indian Braihman) ; 55. 


(Devang) ; 40. 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 23. 


man); 25. 


Brahman) ; 46. 


A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 38. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


6,200 
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300 
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250 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Bhala 

Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chandrodayé 
Chikitsak ... 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharm 

Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 


Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 


Hindu Vijaya’ 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Kal... 
Kalpatarn ... 


Karmanuk... 
Kesari as wie 


Khandcsh Sama har 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt ... 
Lokamat ... 
Madhukar ... 


| Chiplun 


| Ervandol 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Poona 
...| Sholapur 


.| Poona 


.| Parola (East Khan- 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 
.| Kumtha (Kdnara} 


.| Vengurla 


.| Belgaum ... ane 


.| Gadag (Dhaérwar) 


.| Thana 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


.| Sholapur 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


Do. 


.| Wai (Satara) 
.| Belgaum 


.| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


girl). 


.| Belgaum 


(East 
Khandesh. 


.| Wai (Satara) 
.| Dharwar 
.| Bombay 


.| Poona 
.| Kolhapur ... 
| Thana 


.| Kochara (Ratnagiri). 


.| Bombay 


.| Thana 


Do. 


desh). 


Ge> >h). 


(Ratné- 


giri). 


(Ratna- 


..| Weekly 


Brdhinan) ; 44. 


pawan Brdhman) ; 26. 
Brahman) ; 21. 

| Hari Narayan Rahalkar 
Brdhman) 36. 


dl. 


| 
..| Published thrice a| Bhd4skar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
| Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 32. 


pawan Brahman) ; 


man); 44. 


|Ganesh Moreshwar 


Brahman): 44 


.| Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; 
man); 42. 


| Mahadev Pandurang 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Brahman) ; 52. 


> 


..| 8. H. Shane ; 
| $8. 


..| Vasudev Lingoji Birje 
i 
Brahman) ; 50. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Do. = ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 38. 


Fortnightly 


| Krishnarao Arjun 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
| (1) Vasudev Ganesh 


(2) Vinayak ve gal 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 


Brahman) ; 51. 


.| Hari Narayan Apte; 
Brahman) ; 41. 


(ChitpAawn Brahman) ; 


.| Yadav  Balkrishna 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Saraswat) ; 52. 
Brahman) ; 31. 


.|Janardhan Nardyan 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 


.|Gaurishankar Ramprasdd Hindu (Kanoja 


.|Dhondo Kashindéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Vaman Daji Motiwale; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi ; 


Khadilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; 


| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 


| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; 
nawan Brahman) ; 55. 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 


.| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu 


.| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 2 


.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; 


.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 


; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


Hindu (Vani) ; 


" s 


..| Dattatraya Ganesh gaa Hindu (Chit- 


.| Hari Bhikaji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Brah-, 


| 


Hindu: 
49, 


Hindu (Chitpawan. 


Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


Joshi ; 


Hindu 
34. | 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 


; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Hindu (Deshasth' 
Hindu (Saraswat 
Hindu (Chit-: 
Hindu, 


Hindu (Chit- 
Hindu 


B.A. 


Keluskar ; 


Deshpande, 


_Dharkar ; "Hind 


| Shivram Mahadev D7 M.A. . -Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 

Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. 
.| Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


Sub- editor, 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


51. 
Hindu 


| 


Upasani ; 
42. 


Hindu | 
Hindu Gowal 
Hindu (Gana 


Kulkarni ; 


Hindu 
82. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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165 


166 


167 


16S 


Maharashtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 

Nydya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 

Prakashak 

Pratod 

Raghav Bhushan 
Samalochak 
Samarth 

Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Swarajya ... 
Vande Mataram ... 
Vidya Vilas 


Vichari 
Vihari 
Vishvavritt 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari 


Warkari 


Maratui—continued. 


.| Satara 
.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay 


Do. 


.| Poona 
.| Ahmednagar 
.| Nasik 
.| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 

.| Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


.| Belgaum 
.| Dhulia (West-IChan- 
desh). 
.| Jalgaon (East Khan- 
desh). 

.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Satara 
.| Bijapur 

.| Islampur (Satara)... 
.| Yeola (Nasik) 

.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Kolhapur ... 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Sholapur 


Do. 


.| Bombay 


.| Satara 


Do. 


-| Pen (Kolaba) 
.-| Poona 


.| Karad (Satara) 


.| Sholapur 
.| Poona 


-| Kolhapur ... 
.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 
.| Bombay 

-| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay 


| Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


. 

. . 

. . 
—— 


Weekly 
Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly 
Bs". bes 


‘ 
.| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Vishwanath Gangdérdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; 

.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; 
.| Antaji Damodhar Kale ; 
.| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Vaman Ramchandra 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; 


.| Govind Gangadhar > Pendse ; 


Monthly 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Fortnightly 


..,Ganesh Ramebandra Kashalkar ; 
sil Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
..| Trimbak Gurunath 
.| Vinayak Narayan J oshirao : Hindu (Chit- 
.| Shridhar Hari Limaye 
...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


| Pemonae Savlaram Yande ; 
" V Aman "Hari Dhavle ; 
| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 


.| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
.|Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale : 


.| Ramchandra 
.| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Hindu (Mar4- 
tha) ; 42. 


Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 29. 
Keshav. Purushottam Mehendale ; 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Do. do. 


(Hindu 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


mali) ; 27. 

Hindu Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Kanvinde ; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 


about 55 or 56. 
fale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 


pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


Hindu (Mara- 
tha) 
Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 


Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 


(onkanastha Brahman) ; 2¢. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32 
Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunmi) ; 34. 


Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


man) ; 42. 


Brahman) ; 35. 
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Name of Publication. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


SaNSKRIT. 


.| Appa Sadadshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


SINDI. 


A'ftéb-i-Sind Sukkur (Sind)... .  va.| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Khairkhéh ‘ ..-| Larkhina (Sind) ... ne ..|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
| | (Khatri) ; 35. 


Prabhat _... , ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 
Sind Sudhar. - .»-| Karachi (Sind) .../ Do. oe .... Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesary a ..| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. at ...| Chel4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


URpDv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... sss joe] WOOUEEY = ace .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantal Punch ... ve al ae ‘es ..._ Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar ... a DO, Munshi Amjad Baig bi Mirza Muhammad 


Baig ; Muhammedan ; 40. 


Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon wii ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal... we so OUBDAT. ccs _ , ; ....| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar .«-| Bombay ... os oe .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


| Jain , owe ...| Weekly és ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Jain Mitra oa or aie ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain! ; 
38. 


Mana’ THI AND KA’NARESE . 


| 
Chandrika ... won ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly __... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under difterent heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hl or «) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Hf = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a,word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. ( 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brihman.) 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The Transvaal Government are not content with passing anti- 
: Asiatic measures for their territory only. They are 
Comments on the pro- now forcing the hands of other South African Colonies. 
posed anti-Asiatic legis- Jt is announced that the Colonial Secretary has intro- 
lation in Natal, ote. duced into the House of Assembly in Natal an anti- 
Gujarat. (27), 19th Alatioc Bill of at hj h Ty b 
July, Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- siatic Bill of a far-reaching character. Two members 
Jamshed (31), t8th July, of that Assembly have candidly declared that 
Eng. cols. - the Bill was dictated by the Transvaal. Its 
) leading provisions show beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that it is conceived in a spirit of racial exclusiveness and prompted 
by trade jealousy of the meanest description......... The Colonial Secretary, 
in introducing the Bull, laid stress on the danger of an unrestricted 
increase of Asiatics. We wish he had also thought of the danger of such 
disgraceful and ignoble legislation to the prestige of the British Empire, the 
prestige of Christianity and the much-vaunted prestige of Christian civilisa- 
ae eee The Colonial Secretary, who, we hope for the sake of his 
reputation, is a gentleman, cited Mauritius as ‘an example of the curse of 
Asiatics,’ and remarked that the whites there had been ‘superseded. The un- 
civilised Asiatics will not be far wrong in thinking that civilised men like the 
Colonial Secretary of Natal are a ‘curse’ to modern civilisation and utterly 
unworthy of the exalted and responsible position they now occupy and 
ought, if possible, to be ‘superseded’ by amore responsible and less 
narrow-minded and insolent class of administrators in South Africa.” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—" Natal out-bids the Transvaal in her prejudices 
against the Asiatic. The anti-Asiatic feeling there has found expression in 
an Immigration Bill, providing that, after June 1911, no indentured Indians 
shall be introduced into the Colony, and that, after December 1908, no trading 
licenses shall be issued to the Indians.......... A more drastic measure to 
shut off the Indians could hardly be devised. But why should the Indians 
wait for the day of humiliation? If the Indian Government had any self- 
respect in them, they would stop indentured emigration from India at once, 
and meet Colonial legislation in the right spirit by proper reprisals. Ihe one 
thing that makes us lament the absence of swardjya in India, and almost to 
covet it, at times, is the lack of opportunity for Indians to meet the Colonial 
whites on their own ground, namely, by legislation forbidding the importation 
of even an ounce of Colonial produce, and preventing one mortal out from 
there entering any of the Indian ports.’’| 
*2. “Readers of Indian Opinion, the organ of the Indian settlers in South 
Africa, have to undergo the pain and humiliation 
Indian Social Reformer week after week of reading of fresh acts of injustice 
(4), 19th July. perpetrated on our countrymen. Just at present the 
agitation is being revived in the Transvaal, asthe 
Indians think that the Government of the Colony have broken faith with them 
in the matter of the repeal of the obnoxious Registration Law, and, as if this 
were not enough, a Municipal Bill has been or is "about to be introduced which 
confers powers on Municipal Boards arbitrarily to refuse trading licenses to 
Indians and imposes humiliating restrictions on the latter in other respects. 
In Natal two Bills have been published the effect of which, when they become 
the law of the land, will be to drive away Indian traders altogether from the 
Colony. In Cape Colony an Executive order has been promulgated under 
cover of the Iinmigration Restriction Act in order to get over the consequences 
of a judicial pronouncement in favour of an Indian who appealed against some 
decision or act of the Executive. ‘Two Bills have been published in Rhodesia 
with all the vicious features of the Registration and Immigration Acts of the 
Transvaal. The acts of the several Colonial Governments leave no room for 
doubt that if they had the power they would hound Indians out of the Colonies 
at any cost and by whatever means. The attitude of Lord Crewe, as revealed 
by his statements in answer to Lord Ampthill, in the House of Lords, is enough 
to kill any hope of the intervention of the Imperial Government in favour of 
the oppressed Indians. But what just now causes the greatest indignation 


isthe publication by Indian Opinion, in its issue of the 13th'June, of the report 
of a gross and inhuman insult to Indian women in one ofthe Natal jails. Our 
contemporary quotes a letter from the Natal Mercury, which states that 
an Indian woman, who was imprisoned for not having paid the poll-tax, - 
had her head shaved.......... Can anything more scandalous or barbarous be 
imagined ? How can Indians bring themselves to have nothing but affection 
for Government if it does not enter and enforce an indignant protest against 


such treatment, unless they have become hopelessly dead to all feelings of 
self-respect ? ”’ 


3. “The position of our countrymen in the Transvaal is agafn assum- 


sce ing a very acute and dismal form If ever 
, Position of the Indians thorg was a time for the Home Government to 
in the Transvaal. :' 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), ‘terfere, that time is the present. Our suffering 
11th July, Eng. cols. countrymen have hitherto shown almost Socratic 
patience, and a spirit of compromise, by the side 
of which the present uncompromising attitude of the Colonists looks simply 
contemptible. In the broad light of day and with the whole werld for a 
witness, a compromise was arrived at a few months ago, when the Indians 
threatened to carry the gospel of passive resistance to its utmost limit 
and create an impossible situation. ‘T'he Colonists, however, have now the 
temerity of going back upon that solemn understanding. Even the 
Supreme Court seems to have lost all sense of justice In the light 
of these events, how heartily we deplore the fact that our countrymen in 
South Africa did not pursue to the bitter end their policy of passive resistance 
deluded by insincere promises on the part of the unscrupulous Colonists ? 
And how does the case stand at this moment? MReuter’s correspondent 
telegraphs from Johannesburg that ‘Mr. Gandhi writes that the decision of 
the Supreme Court will not thwart Asiatics in demanding that the Registra- 
tion applications shall be annulled. The course before them, he says, is 
clear. They must be prepared to suffer.. This only means that the blood 
of our countrymen in South Africa is up, and that they are resolved to carry 
passive resistance to the bitter end. Of course, they will have to suffer for 
adopting such a heroic policy. But what will be the effect of this suffering 
upon the three hundred millions of India—Hindus and Muhammadans alike ? 
For in South Africa, at any rate, Muhammadans and Hindus have given a 
most magnificent example of how members of the two great communities 
can think, feel and act in perfect unison and suffer together for the common 
cause. ‘l'hey have set a noble example which ought to put to shame those 
of the two communities in India who are given to eternal wrangling and 
discord.” 


4. The spirit displayed by the meeting held in Bombay under the 
presidentship of His Highness the Aga Khan is bound 
Bombay Samachar (63), to have some effect. But that single meeting by itself 
vr Eg ial choy so is not sufficient. To show that the Muhammadans 
onew {)), my "8" ave not prepared to put up with legislation encroach- 
COIs. ‘ : ater al , e 
ing upon their privilege as British subjects, to reside 
in any and every part of the British Empire, théy should hold similar meetings 
‘and pass similar resolutions in all parts of the country, nay, in every village 
throughout India. It is the bounden duty of persons like His Highnes: the 
Aga Khan, Sir Adamjee Peerbhoy and others, as leaders of the All-India 
Moslem League, to take the lead in this campaign. The work is not such as 
can conveniently be postponed till the next annual Session of the League. 
We have often pointed out that the English nation measures the importance 
of a petition by the number of the signatories to it ; and it is much to be 
desired that our Muhammadan brethren should get up a monster petition. 
The lead in this movement should be taken by the Muhammadans, for the 
authorities are anxious to know what interest they take in the matter. 
The remedy suggested by the Aga Khan, of retaliating upon tne offending 
Colonies, is sure to prove very effective, for they are anxious to extend 
their trade to India. The best course, therefore, is tocause them pecuniary 
loss by suspending our commercial relations with them. If the Indians 
unite to move the higher authorities to close the doors of India against these 
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unprincipled Colonies, as well as to break off commercial dealings with.them 
independently of the authorities, their labours will not fail to be rewarded. 
[The Jadm-e-Jamshed writes :—** The Transvaal grievance is the grievance of 
all India; and the opposition platform created by the cruel, oppressive, 
un-British treatment of the Indians in the Colony is a platform on which all 
the creeds and classes may stand together. ‘Though at a time when so much 
unrest prevails in the country, we should be most reluctant to do or advise 
anything that might tend to add fuel to the fire, we shall say that the course 
suggested by His “Highness the Aga Khan and Mr. Jinnah at the meeting held 
on Wednesday last in Bombay cannot be avoided. It is called forth in 
defence of the legitimate interests of the country and her sons; and for such 
unpleasant impressions as any attempt to rouse the people may create, Gov- 
ernment, and not the Indian people or their leaders, would be responsible. 
Justice must be done to India and her children in the matter; and if Govern- 
ment will not sufficiently exert their own authority and influence to secure 
justice, it is plainly the right of the people to attempt to secure it as best 
they can.” | 


Oo. The digest of the criticisms of the press and of the public generally 
and of the opinions of public bodies on the proposed 
Comments on the Council Reforms prepared by Sir Herbert Risley 
official digest of public shows that the Supreme Government recognise that 
ame Na the scheme of the original scheme of reforms will have to be sub- 
Y Seanbay Medids (63) stantially modified. ‘That the Government of India 
Lith July. ' have been able to see the necessity of considerably 
modifying their first proposal is a hopeful sien; 

and this circumstance will tend to allay the misgivings on the part of the 
people that Government will follow their old policy of adhering to their 
original intention. His Excellency the Viceroy’s action with having this digest 
published shows that be believes in the far-sightedness of the policy of taking 
the people into confidence before proceeding further with the scheme. 
In this connection, we would appeal to His Excellency to go a step further 
and, following im the footsteps of Lord Ripon and Lord Dufferin, to publish the 
public criticisms and opinions in their entirety and also to publish for further 
criticism his modified scheme of reforms before the Bill is drafted. For it 
is obvious that once the Bill is introduced in Parliament, public criticism of it 
will be of little use. Coming to the particulars dealt with in the digest, we 
are pleased to find that even the local Governments have recognised the 
undesirability of including Luling Chiefs in the proposed Councils of Notables. 
It is stated in the digest that‘ itis possible that the Imperial Advisory 
Council may’ result in a Council of Chiefs only.’ We, however, do not 
approve of this, for we are of opinion that the Chiefs and Zamindars are, 
by the absence of educational and other qualifications, equally unfitted to pro- 
nounce independent opinions. ‘The most attractive feature of the digest is 
that in which Government have accepted the propriety of the complaint about 
the unsatisfactory representation which the educated class would have on 
the Councils under the original scheme and have held out hopes that the 
proportion of representatives of the educated class will be increased in the 
modifiedscheme. Theargument advanced by Government for refusing to accept 
the demand for a reduction in the official element in the Councils is not con- 
vincing. . Government’s fear of being defeated by an unofficial majority is 
sroundless. Except on very extraordinary occasions, it is not possible that 
Government would suffer defeat since the nomination of the majority 
of the members of Legislative Councils will be made by themselves. Moreover, 
the Viceroy and the Governor possess the right of veto which they may 

exercise on emergent occasions. 


6. “With regard to the nominations of additional members 
made by Government and other public bodies to 

Alleged necessity of in- the Legislative Chambers of the country, and 
fusing new blood into more particularly to the Bombay Legislative Council, 
Legislative Councils. we find that the practice generally is to nom- 
Jim-e-Jamshed (31), inate or elect the same candidates year after 
15th July, Eng. cols. year. We think that this is not only not con- 
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ducive to good government, but is positively detri- 
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mental to the interests of the country. The reasons are not far to seek, viz., 
that the gentlemen, who go to constitute the Council, belong to a certain 
school of thought; and year in and year out, they harp upon their own 
favourite themes and hobbies. We know we are telling a bitter truth; but 
we rely upon the pages recording the proceedings of our Council meetings 
to bear us out. The Indians have been incessant in their cry for more rights, 
a larger share in the government of the country, but are not able to make the 
most of what they already possess......... Wedonotlay the blame on any 
particular body; those institutions that return members to the Council are 
responsible in common with Government ; for, do we not find that the latter 
also err on the:same side? Government naturally nominate those whom they 
consider fit persons, but whether such nominations are right and popular is an 
open question. However, we are at present concerned with the future. It 
stands to reason that the infusion of fresh blood, every now and then, would tend 
to contribute a good deal of vigour in the Legislative Councils...... We have 
absolutely no desire to offer a slight to any person at present holding a seat; 
nor do we assert that no good has been done by the presence of any particular 
individual. But the question is, cannot more good be achieved by a little 
change in the Government policy, by a little more of discretion, and a little 
resistance to the wishes of the gods in power? Re-nominations or re-elec- 
tions to the Council are, we say unhesitatingly, a mistake. The former 
admittedly are in the gift of Government. Since the period of appointment is 
fixed for two years, we think it unwise that the holder of the seat should be 
re-nominated even for the second time, as the younger and rising generation 
is thereby kept in the background.......... The wisdom of the policy we 
are advocating is recognised by the Government of England, as no Governors 
and Viceroys are ever re-appointed. Of course, there have been two notable 
exceptions in the case of Viceroys; but it 1s admitted on all hands that their 
continuance in office, after the prescribed period of five years, has been a 
failure. We do not think we are appealing in vain when we urge that the 
same policy be enforced with regard to nominations to the Legislative Cham- 
‘bers of the country. If it is desired to allot a fixed number of seats to 
the different communities, it may by all means be done; but as vacancies 
occur, they snould be filled, not by re-nominations as far as practicable, but 


by selection from the intelligent and. deserving men of that particular class or 
community.” ? 


7. “The Factory Commission have, by their report, calmed all the 
fears entertained with regard to their suggestions. 

Comments on the report Jt will be now seen that the Commission are solely 
of the Indian Factory guidedin their deliberations by the consideration 
Labour Commission. that the welfare of Indian operatives and Indian 
Oriental Lieview (11), industries must be regarded as absolutely paramount, 
15th July; “Parse (35), and that they strongiy deprecate any attempt to 
19th July, Eng. cols. lv th ] as d oO ] ti oO var ee . 
apply the laws and regulations governing factory 

labour in the United Kingdom as such to India. 

oebbuns The chief issue propounded by the Factory Commission seems 
to be the fixing of the time-limit to twelve hours. Of course, the 
Commission is opposed to. any legislation fixing the time-limit of twelve 
hours for adults. But this aim has been practically brought about 
by the creation of the class of ‘young’ persons’, ie, persons 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen. ‘T'he recommendation 
is made that these persons should not be allowed to work for more 
than twelve hours. ‘The practical effect of this as well as the other 
suggestion that they must not be allowed to work after 7 p.m. will be that 
factories will have necessarily to be worked for twelve hours, as a creat 
number of factory hands is that of ‘young persons.’ The Honourable Sir 
Vithaldas well shows in his dissenting minute many inconveniences which 
will, quite needlessly we think, arise from such a system. If his suggestion 
were carried out about working in ‘the natural day’, no necessity would arise 
for the creation oftheclass of ‘young persons.’ The task of ascertaining the 
ages of these persons will. be found in practice to be immensely difficult. 
..eeeeeee The Honourable Sir Vithaldas does notsay that all mills should work, 

- but only that if any factory wishes to work according to that system it should 
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not be prevented from doing by legislative enactment. We hope this sugges- 
tion will not be lost sight of when Government put the recommendations of 
the Commission into practice. At least the opinions of leading mercantile 
bodies ought to be invited upon this question. It is to be regretted that the 
Commission have not paid proper attention in their Report to the question of 
the education of the children of miull-hands. They even recommend that 
schools should not be allowed to be started within the precincts of a factory. 
We cannot, understand why any objection should be brought forward to the 
establishment of such’schools if any mill-owner is philanthropic enough to start 
such schools.” [The Pdrst writes:—* The report in general, and its 
recommendations, are worthy of the confidence inspired by the preamble ; 
there is no reason to believe that the Commission have had anything 
in mind but the welfare of Indian workers and Indian: work. Still 
they appear to have unconsciously slipped into English remedies for 
factory evils without giving full weight to all that witnesses urged in 
their evidence. The majority of the witnesses, of course, were interested 
parties; but however they might vary in their opinions as to the hours 
of work and their effect on the operatives or as to the advisability of 
legislative regulation of factory labour, there was a remarkable consensus of 
@pinion as to the undesirability of instituting a class of ‘ young persons’ with 
limited hours of work. It was pointed out that the registration involved 
considerable difficulties, that a law on the subject would be liable to abuse, 
and that factory inspection would tend to become a wearisome task, particu- 


larly harassing to the management, handicapping industry and liable to 
“ ?? 
evasion. 


*8, “The report of the Indian Factory Labour Commission has been 
cs pee published and most of the recommendations contain- 
Guardti (27), 19th July, A tis 9h Sinn Cane e w ae: wl 
ge at ed in it have met with general approval, though on 
e two or three principal points there prevails sharp 
difference of opinion.......... The principles and motives which have in- 
fluenced their recommendations have been in no way affected by the motives 
and interests of English rivals and competitors, and although on some points 
the recommendations of the Commission will not meet with general accep- 
tance, the fact that an experienced and influential mill-owner like the 
Honourable Sir Vithaldas has accepted the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion excepting on one point shows that the assurances and declarations on 
the part of the Commission are not merely of the conventional order, but have 
been faithfully observed and carried into effect in framing their recommenda- 
tions. ‘That is a very satisfactory feature of the Commission’s report and we 
congratulate the Commission on the spirit of detachment they have displayed 
in prosecuting their arduous labours to completion.......... The Commission’s 
inquiries have satisfied them that there has been no physical deterioration among 
adult male factory operatives. That is due to their leisurely mode of work. 
Similarly the workers between the ages of 14 to 17, who are employed for the 
full working time of the factories, were generally found to be in gocd physical 
condition, if somewhat undersized. But as might have been expected from 
the sy stematic disregard of law in the case of children, the Commission found 
that the children examined during the course of their tour were in general of 
poor physique, thin and weakly-looking, especially in cotton textile “factories. 
It is difficult to say how far the existing abuses are responsible for the poor 
physique of the children.......... The Commission have recommended that in 
the case of children between 9 and 14, the working hours should be reduced 
from seven to six hours and that the ‘ young persons,’ women and children 
shall nct be made to work before 5-30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. We 
think that this restriction is necessary and salutary.......... Lhe Com- 
mission, whilst they are strongly opposed to any direct limitation of 
adult working hours, have adopted a round-about way for attaining the same 
RE The Honourable Sir Vithaldas has recorded a well-reasoned 
minute of dissent in which he has made out a very strong case in favour of 
daylight working in preference to a fixed 12-hour dav. We do not think the 
majority of the Commission have carefully considered the weighty 
reasons which the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas has advanced in support of the 


éxisting system of working by natural light. The operatives would themselves 
prefer the continuance of the present working day, daylight to dusk, though 
it entails 13 hours’ work in summer and 11 hours’ work in winter. The 
subject had been fully considered by the Factory Commission of 1890 and the 
present Commission have advanced no argument worth the name in opposition 
to the opinion arrived at after careful consideration eighteen years ago. Out 
of 224 cotton mills in India about 100 are fitted with electric light and many 
of these even work from day-light to dusk in spite of their installation. The 
Commission’s proposal would in its practical working be most unjust to the 
majority of, the mills and distasteful to the operatives themselves who would 
not like to work after sunset with electric light.” , 


*9,. “The Report of the Factory Labour Commission has been well re- 
ceived. ‘The Commission practically reduce the 
hours of factories working on the single shift system 
to twelve hours a day by instituting a ‘ young persons’ 
class between fourteen and seventeen years of age, with fixed working hours. 
of that duration. This, of course, involves a good deal of certification and 
supervision, and we are inclined to support Sir Vithaldas Thackersey’s plea 
that mills working day-light hours may be exempted from these provisions 
only on the ground that it will greatly reduce the number of mills to be 
inspected in this part of the country and in Central and Southern India; 

while the average of working hours throughout the year will be a few minutes 
less even than the proposed ‘twelve hours. We strongly object to the raising 
of the women’s hours from 11 to 12 for no better reason. than that that would 
make them identical with those of ‘young persons’. ‘The reduction of 
children’s hours to 6, the stricter provisions recommended for their certifi- 
cation and inspection, and the other sugcestions of the Commission, are 
absolutely needed and no reasonable person can object to them.” 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 19th July. 


10. “The Factory Commission's report, if it leads to no great change 
in the condition of the operatives in the factories, 
Indian Spectator (5), will at least remove several misconceptions, besides 


18th July. providing the world with an authoritative and care- 

fully sifted body of evidence concerning labour in 
the factories and its effects upon the factory population After the 
unqualified opinion expressed by the Commission, that to secure any definite 
relation between the labour laws of England and of India would be ‘ fraught 
with the gravest danger to this country’ it may be hoped that Viscouns 
Morley will not yield to any pressure put upon him from Lancashire, in the 
name of philanthropy, to handicap the industries here, because English 
labourers do not consent to work as long as their Indian brethren In 
the opinion of the Commission a direct limitation of adult working hours 
would cause the gravest inconvenience to existing industries, and it would 
seriously hamper the growth of industrial enterprise. We are unable to 
understand how an _ indirect limitation would obviate an injury which 
a direct limitation of working hours would cause. So far as_ the 
effect of the limitation on the well-being of the industries is concerned, 
it can make little difference whether that limitation is brought about 
by direct or by indirect methods, provided that both are equally effect- 
ive. Indirect limitation, however. may not really curtail the working 
hours in many cases; atany rate, the appearance of allowing freedom 
would bring popularity to a measure which, in a different form, might 
seem harsh and might be resented. ‘The Commission are prudent in deprecat- 
ing any legislative. interference which might be strongly resented by the 
employers ‘and the adult labourers alike, and we have no doubt this prudence 
will commend itself to Government In the opinion of certain experts, 
it seems to be quite possible, by providing more machinery and by suitably 
adjusting the relative proportion between the differeht classes of w orkers, to 
observe all the restrictions proposed in the case of the ‘ young persons’ and 
women and children, and at the samme time to keep adult males at work for 
more than 12 hours. This is a matter which Government will have to consi- 
der before legislating on the lines suggested Sir Vithaldas Thackersey, 
however, has objected to the very proposal of restricting the working hours of 
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young persons to 12. He prefers a natural day of work—from sunrise to 
| It is clear that there is hardship either way, unless the work- 
ing period is cut down to less than 12 hours, which would be a hardship both 
to the operatives and to the employers. The choice lies between two evils, 
and it is unfortunate that the operatives have not been able either by their 
resistance to the introduction of electric light in the past or by an intelligent 
expression of a decided and unanimous opinion during the i inquiry, to convince 
the majority that they would rather forego the hour of daylight in their homes 
—for they do not read, nor is their family circle very cheery—than work by 
electric light. But we believe that in view of the habits of the people of this 
country, native opinion would incline to the view expressed by Sir Vithaldas. 
If the daylight system be adopted, is the working of mills by electric light to 
be totally prohibited ? ”’ 


11. We fail to understand the force of the arguments advanced by the 
Factory Labour Commission with regard to the 
Bombay Samachar (63), restriction of the hours of work in factories to 12. 
15th July ; Jam-e-Jamshed Jn one part of their report they admit that con- 
(31), 14th July; Sd tinuous and long hours do not produce any delete- 
Vartaman (38), 14th July; —. 5 oe : 
Akhbir-e-Soudégar (20), "10Us effects on the physique of the Indian labourer, 
16th July. and, further, that he is strong enough to be able to 
work for fourteen to sixteen hours at a stretch. 
But in spite of this when they come to fix the hours of work they are unwilling 
to recommend more than twelve hours a day. The Commission’s proposal to 
create the class of “young persons ” with limited hours of work is aimed at 
indirectly fixing the hours of work for all classes of factory labourers. A large 
number of witnesses before the Commission had endeavoured to impress upon 
their mind the difficulty of working the mills beyond the hours fixed for this 
class of ‘ young persons’’, if any such class was created ; and the Commission 
have not been slow to take advantage of this admission. We cannot approve 
of any legislation fixing the hours of work at 12. The working of Indian 
factories is attended with such disadvantages that any such restriction woula 
materially cripple their powers of competition. Besides, it is not necessary to 
espouse the cause of the labourers, for they know their own interests and do 
their work in such a way as is pleasing to themselves. Under these circum- 
stances any legal restriction in their way is open to serious objection. Against 
a limitation of the hours of work for women and children we have nothing to 
urge. But when we come to the question of providing facilities for the 
education of the children of the mill-hands we find the Commission to have 
been led astray in a remarkable inanner. Somehow or other the impression 
seems to be created in their minds that the object of providing a school on 
the mill premises is not to educate the children but to be enabled to make them 
work whenever necessary. By such an arrangement they apprehend the 
breach of rule prohibiting employment of children for more than half a day, 
and hence the recommendation that no such schools should be allowed to be 
opened by mill-owners. But should children under fourteen years of age 
be employed beyond the hours fixed, legal proceedings could be taken against 
the party concerned. We hope, therefore, that the authorities will do their 
utmost to encourage the spread of education among the children of the mill- 
hands, reserving to themselves such supervisory powers as may be necessary. 
[The Jim-e- Jamshed, the Sdnj Vartamdn, and the Akhbdar-e- Souddgar make 
similar comments. | 


*{2. ‘Much ado about nothing in particular—that is tho emphatic pro- 

gees nouncement we should make in reference to the 

tas ie iba (32); mile-long report just published of the Factory Com- 
19th July, Eng. cols. oor P 

mission. For scan it closely in all its multifarious 

details, and what do you find therein? Absolutely nothing which could not 

have been recommended by a single unbiased but experienced person going 

on quietly taking notes of actual conditions, without prejudice and without 

exagceration.......... Boil down the numerous paragraphs of the Commission's 

report and what is their upshot ? What are their principal recommendations ? 


These only, that in view of the generally excellent physical condition of the | 


employed, a twelve hours’ work-day is reasonable and that it might be better 
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~~~‘ to Have a class of young persons, between the age of 14 and 18, who might 


not be overworked—though the Commission has failed to prove that as a 
matter of actual fact persons of the ages described are at all overworked and 
therefore needed protection—and that children require to be better, certified 
for physical work than at present with a curtailment of an hour, say, from 7 
to 6. Now, as to the last, it was entirely in the hands of Government to have 
done it without the aid of this ponderous Commission who wandered up and 
down the country for six months of the year in broad day-light, Diogenes 
fashion. It was the inefficiency ef the official agency employed by the State 
itself which was answerable for alllaxity. Canitnot have remedied the abuses 
of overwork among children by more efficient Inspectors? Hvennowthe Com- 
mission has failed to realise that its recommendation is hardly worth the paper 
on which it is written. As Mr. Bomanji D. Petit has well pointed out, where 
is the guarantee that a child having worked 6 hours in a factory would not 
work for another 6 hours in another factory under another name? As to the 
new Class, it may be said that it is wholly superfluous even on the statement 
of the Commissioners themselves. If they are in excellent physical condition 
as much as their elders above the age of 18, where may be the necessity of 
instituting so absurd a division, altogether unheard of in any other part of the 
civilised world ? But itis said that the Commission have only artfully devised 
this class as a round-about way of getting factories to work for no more than 
12 hours. What then prevented them from recommending 12 hours by 
legislation? Why have the Commission failed to courageously speak out 
their own mind, instead of dodging in this fashion in order to outwardly 
please factory owners with the thought that adult labour will not be legislated 
upon? ‘The fact is that the Commission have made themselves impotent by 
their own lack of moral courage. On theone hand, they have tried to conform 
themselves to the sentiments loudly, but not unjustly, expressed by factory 
owners that nowhere in the world adult labour was restricted by legislation. 
This was one horn of the dilemma on which they were impaled. ‘he other 
horn was how to satisfy Government that they had done something to aliay 
the crocodile cry of Manchester. ‘l'hus the solution of the dilemma has been 
clumsily brought about by this absurd and insensate device of instituting a class 
of adults between 14 and 18. It is the veriest nonsense and unworthy cf the 
set of business men who were asked to formulate reasonable recommendations. 
From the economic point, too, it is wholiy to be condemned. Practically, 
therefore, it will be patent to even the most ordinary intelligence that after 
all the Commission have achieved nothing noteworthy.......... If we can 
thank the Commission for anything at all, it will be for their having made 
clear to Manchester that it will not do for it in future to cry aloud about 
excessive labour in factories and physical deterioration. ‘Those who screamed 
aloud in their interested organs here and at home touching ‘slavery’ in 
Indian factories have now their mouths closed and they have been silently 
convicted by the Commission of the grossest exagveration. ”’ 


13. Itis true that the present awakening in India has distinctive 

7 characteristics of its own; but it would not be correct 

‘Government themselves to say that there was no awakening in India before. 
are responsible for the The awakening commenced nearly 50 years ago; 


conversion of the national yt in its first stages it was religious and social. 
awakening into unrest. 


; By 3 In the natural course of events, it has now assumea 
mo he a political character, and by those unacquainted 
with its true nature, as also by Government, it 

is erroneously designated ‘ unrest.” The present 

political stage of the awakening differs a good deal from the religious 
and social stages. In the case of the latter there was nothing like deportation, 
hanging, searching of houses or oppression by the Police of those taking part 
therein. It isthe existence of these things which leads Government to mistake 
the present movement for unrest. If they were to reflect carefully, they would 
discover that there is nothing like unrest in India. It is a mistake to say 
that the Bengal partition or any other similar event has given birth to unrest; 
it only created an awakening. The arrest of Babu Surendranath, the flogging 
of a mere boy for shouting Bande Mdtaram and incidents like the deportation 
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of Lajpatrai and Ajitsingh roused a strong feeling in the country and gave 
rise to startling events ; and these it is that go under the name of “ unrest”’. 
But it is not the people who are the cause of these ifcidents. Itis the policy 
of Government which has turned the awakening into unrest. The people 
were eager to learn the reasons for which Lala Lajpatrai, Ajitsingh, Babu 
Pal and other leaders were punished ;. they were holding meetings and were 
wailing over these misfortunes. Government stopped this agitation even; 
they passed the Seditious Meetings Act in the face of the warnings of all 
Indians as well as of wise and true Anglo-Indian counsellors. Then many 
newspaper editors were tried for sedition and heavy punishments meted out to 
them. The further Government went on in their career of repressive legisla- 
tion, the more resolute became the people. Such harsh measures adopted 
under the mistaken impression that unrest exists in the country frighten 
the people and distort the true nature of the feelings of the people. For 
really speaking, the Indian nation is desirous of the continuance of the 
British Ray. 


14. In the course of a contributed article the Jain writes :—Although 
well aware of the benefits to be derived from the 
Alleged dangers of @ gxercise of a spirit of forgiveness, newspapers are 
repressive policy. a re Shee ‘ee * . tae oe ap 
Jain (181), 12th July. rying to incite our discree overnment to ven- 
geance; and if Government act up to the recom- 
mendations of these newspapers, there will perhaps be a temporary lull. But 
the quiet will last only for a short while, and it will be a difficult task then to 
put out the large conflagration that may blaze up in a twinkling. It is, 
therefore, our advice to Government that instead of inflicting severe punish- 
ment on children of tender age, who have grown frantic, they should be given 
the chance of calming themselves. If Government choose, they might at 
the same time take precautions to ensure that they do not repeat “their 
folly. Under the present circumstances, the chief thing required is to rule 
impartially and, like Akbar, to give equai rights to all and not to try to give the 
vo-bye to the Proclamation of 1858. By repressive measures Government 
may perhaps be able to put down a few malcontents only. But we warn them 
acainst the dangers of persevering in such a policy. By the exercise of the 
virtue of forgiveness, even murderers will be turned into loyalists. A repres- 
sive policy will, on the other hand, create the same sort of unrest which 


prevailed among the people in the time of Aurangzebe. Government should - 


also bear in mind that these political offenders are neither thieves nor robbers, 
but only foolish men who think they are sacrificing their lives in the interests 
of the country; and that by showing mercy to them, Government will 
be able to prevent others from following their example. Government should 
also intimate by proclamation that they have made arrangements to pay prompt 
attention to the reasonable demands made by the public through the Press. 
Otherwise, disturbances will take place and thousands of innocent lives be lost 
in various parts of the country. ‘I'he attempt to cow down the Native Press 
will only end in its being closed altogether. Government will remain ignorant 
of the true state of things because the Anglo-Indian Press will suppress facts; 
and = the authorities will have cause to exclaim, “ Save us from our 
friends ”’ 


15. The Jagad Vritt publishes a number of verses from a correspondent 

| in the course of which he says:—British rule has 

India at present 1s unfit brought to the people of India the blessings of justice, 

for nights of swardjya. peace, order and education. Everybody, whether 
Jagad Vritt (119), 12th | Sie ua “. fod 

Faly. rich or poor, can now enjoy the advantage of education 

to his heart’s content—a thing that was. never possible 

under the old Indian rulers. The ancient Aryans, it is true, were capable 

sovernors, but in course of time they lost all their good qualities and vigour and 

then India fell a prey to the invasions of uncivilised, but warlike foreign tribes. 

Later on for a short period, the country did enjoy the boon of self- vovernment, 

but even then the people did not show any better stuff, and the backward classes 

had to suffer the same ill-treatment at the hands of their high-caste brethren 


as before. Indians should deem it their sa fortune that they have got the 
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English for their rulers. Patriotic efforts for swardjya on the part of the high- 
caste leaders are altogether misplaced, and the example of Japan and 
Italy will not hold good.in the case of India -unless the caste prejudices by 
which these leaders are actuated are altogether abandoned. The bomb 
outrages clearly prove the necessity of the continuance of British rule in 
India for a long time to come. 
“ 
16. “If the Judicial officers of His Majesty who have refused 
bail to Mr. Tilak have been influenced by any 
Refusal of bail to the political considerations we must say that their action 
editor of the Kesart 18 ® i, g political blunder. Mr. Tilak’s position is so 
political blunder. N 
Sind Journal (18), 9th important and he is so idolised that the refusal can- 
July. not fail to irritate his admirers against Government 
and to enhance his popularity with the people. But 
quite apart from this, the refusal of the application for bail is hardly intelligible. 
When Mr. Tilak was being prosecuted for sedition in the late nineties, he was 
enlarged on bail by Mr. Justice Buddrudin Tyebji. Mr. Davar himself 
released the Hditor of the Adi. The fun of it is that Mr. Davar does not 
condescend to give his reasons for the refusal, alleging that they might prejudice 
Mr. Tilak’s case! But did it not strike Mr. Davar that by keeping Mr. Tilak 
in confinement he is prejudicing his case still more ?......... Government 
strenuously opposed the bail application on the grounds (1) that Mr. Tilak had 
failed to fulfil the conditions on which part ‘of his sentence of 1897 was 
subsequently remitted, and (2) that if at large, he would create more disaffec- 
tion. Although Mr. Davar, assuming a fictitious air of solicitude for the 
interests of Mr. Tilak, has refrained from giving his reasons for refusing bail, 
it is clear that these considerations have weighed with him as if they were 
mandates from his masters. Now what do these reasons of Government 
amount to? The first of them really prejudges Mr. Tilak, 2. ¢., he has 
continued to excite disaffection ergo, his present writings are seditious. That 
Government as prosecutors should say so is quite natural, but that the High. 
Court should by implication uphold this sort of prejudgment i is most regret- 
table. As for Mr. Tilak’s enlargement leading to greater disaffection, that is. 
putting things upside down. Fair and generous treatment of Mr. Tilak, until 
at least his guilt is proved, would win gocd opinions for Government, while 
harshness would only excite greater svmpathy for Mr. Tilak, and the 
opposite feeling towards the prosecutors. In these critical times we wish 
Government realised more fully the gravity of all their actions. Let them 
put down sedition by all means, but let sedition not be a mere phantom 
and in any case let there be plain and fair dealing.” 


17. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :— 
“Since the recrudescence of ° the present 

~ The expression “‘ British press prosecutions in the Bombay Presidency 
Government by law estab- the phrase ‘ British Government established by law’ 
lished alleged to be un- hag again come much into vogue. Now I, for one, 
meaning.’ | Oe ae ‘ial 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 15th ®m unable to see what exactly this high-sounding 
July, Eng. cols. phrase means. If any body commits an act contrary 
to any section of the Indian Penal Code, there is sense. 

in saying that that man has violated the law of British India. But how can 
it be said that the British Government was established according to law, unless 
it be the universal law, * Might is right. No History of India says that the 
battle at Plassey, which laid the foundation of the British Empire in India, 
was fought under any section of the Criminal Procedure Code, or that the 
Peshwa’s Dominions, for instance, were annexed to the British Empire, under 
the provisions of the Contract Act or the Specific Relief Act! These evenis. 
took place no doubt in accordance with some laws; but these were laws and 
codes of guns and cannon, ammunition and discipline, and what not. It may 
be that even these have the sanction of the law Divine or the law of Nature. 
But if we take law to mean the positive law of a State, the expression 
‘Government established by law’ is ludicrous. Government inakes law and 
that which it creates can surely not establish it.” 


21 
18. Government appear to say that they are not afraid of the bomb 
and that they had foreseen its arrival. -It is, how- 
Alleged lack of courage ever, clear that this cannot be true, for had it been 
on the part of Kuropean otherwise, the new Acts would have been passed long 
Officers detrimental to time back. Though we are not yet in a position to 
peaceful administration. aay anything definitely. we hav hesitation ¢ ; 
Karnatak Vritta (97), ee ee ae ne ee ae re 
14th July. that some of the disaffected people in Poona must 
be busy with the bomb, without minding Govern- 
ment and their repressive measures. While these discontented people are 
thus exhibiting a sort of fearlessness, it is a bad sign that the administrative 
officers should exnibit its total want. In Calcutta, even a slight explosion 
causes them to iall into a swoon. It appears strange that even in places 
where the bomb is quite unknown, European officers should get affrighted 
on stumbling against a piece of stone. Such cowardice on the part of the 
authorities coming to govern India will serve to destroy the peace in the 
country than anything else. It is not desirable that the subject people should 
feel that Europeans are such cowards. It is, therefore, necessary at the 
present day to take measures to see that European officers show more courage 
than they do at present. 


19. “Thereply given by His Excellency Sir George Clarke to the 
Temperance Deputaticn is, we think, a very satis- 
His Excellency the factory one on the whole.......... We are sure the 
Governor of Bombay and deputation could not have felt sorry for the plain 
the Temperance Depu- and forcible language used by the Governor in 
tation at Poona. 
Subodh Patrika (48), Connection with the subject of picketing. If picket- 
12th July, Eng. cols. ing cannot be carried on, there are many other 
ways open to the Association in which they can 
continue to do their noble work. There are other questions, however, which 
require to be most carefully considered both by Government and the Asso- 
ciation if earnest and active work is to be done against the evils of drink. 
The policy of Government counts for a great deal in this matter. Sir George 
assured the deputation that Government were as anxious for the minimising 
of this evil, if not for its total abolition, as any Association or individual could 
be. We take Sir George at his word, although there have been occasions 
when the attitude of the subordinate officers of Government has not encouraged 


this belief to any appreciable extent. We trust the avowed policy of the 


Bombay Government will be given effect to by its officials in future and that 
there will be no need hereafter to question the sincerity of these declarations. 

Government can give effect to this policy of theirs in a thorough manner by 
allowing the right, of local option to the people in the case of the opening of 
new liquor- shops and the continuing of the old ones.......... Nothing will be 

more effective in checking the rapid strides of drink as the conferring 
of this boon upon the people, not in words merely but in deed.......... 
As regards the question of private drinking to which His Excellency made a 
pointed reference, cannot the Association do something to check this? 
There is one great force in favour of the Indian Temperance reformer 
which his brother in other countries has not. That force is the force cf 
caste. All castes in the Presidency should be moved to out-caste drunkards. 
jer eerens This may be looked upon as social tyranny, but society has surely a 
right to call upon individuals to be sober and not to disturb its peace by 
indulging in practices which cannot but result in disorder and confusion....... 
We heartily thank His Excellency the Governor for expressing his full 
sympathy with the objects of the Temperance Association and for the 
official and personal suppoit he has given to the temperance movement. 
We hope the officials of Government upon whom lies the responsibility of 
carrying out their policy will be as sympathetic as Sir George Clarke and 
that they will in future receive the representations of people in the same 
good spirit in which they are made and assist the temperance workers in 


their attempts to check the evil in as many ways as it may be possible for 


them to do.” 
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20. “The earnestness of the Poona Temperance workers has after all its 
: . reward in the success which their deputation to His 
Oriental Review (11), Excellency the Governor has met with........... We, 


oth July. however, regret that His Excellency the Governor has 


not thought it fit to endorse the suggestion of the 
deputation that the orders about picketing passed by Mr. Jackson, Collector 
of Nasik, be made applicable everywhere. His Excellency seems to be 
misinformed as to the causes and the nature of the incidents that took place 
in connection with picketing in Poona. Dr. Bhandarkar assured him that 
proper precautions were taken by the ‘Temperance Association for 
carrying on the work of pickets peacefully. It would have been better 
had he also added that the disturbances were due not to picketing but to 
officious interference from outside. His Excellency said that the human 
nature, being what it is, picketing would lead to unpleasantness. We do 
not’ know why it should, nor why picketing should be called interference with 
personal liberty.......... The difference in the point of view of Government and 
that of the people regarding the justifiableness or otherwise of picketing is due 
perhaps to the fact. that we in India consider drinking as a sin while the 
Westerners think it at best as an error, a vice......... . The decrease by about 
90 per cent. in the sale of liquor in Poona following on picketing sufficiently 
testifies to the useful and valuable nature of this method. If it was interfer- 
ing with personal liberty, why is it that no complaints were lodged on this 
score by men who visited the liquor-shops? As far as we know, complaint came 
only from liquor-sellers and from the Abkari Department. Though His Excel- 
lency did not agree with the deputation on the question of picketing, 
he promised to give his sympathetic support to the other two suggestions put 
forward by it, vzz., early closing of shops and consulting local opinion about 
the granting of licenses. This is a forward step indeed, ‘and the Poona Tem- 
perance Association is to be congratulated upon its having gained 16,...66605: 
His Excellency’s assurance that the policy of Government was not actuated 
by motives of getting a big revenue from the sale of liquor was timely 
indeed, considering that the indifference of the Abkari Department to protests 
and suggestions from Temperance Associations had roused ugly suspicions 
in the minds of the people in connection with this matter.”’ 


21. “It has to be acknowledged that the spirit in which the deputation 


of the Poona Temperance Association was received 
Indu Prakash (44),13th by His Excellency the Governor the other day left 


July, Eng. cols. little to be desired.......... Except in one single 
respect the Association will have what they have 
eC 0) ee In the abstract we certainly consider that peaceful picket- 


ing is every one’s right from the point of view of high morality. But in this 
world we have to be practical and also to recognise “that even a drunkard has 
his rights. Nor is it possible to pin one’s faith to the efficac ‘y of this method. 
It is hoping against hope to think that confirmed drunkards would give up 
‘their habit at the gentle persuasion of picketers.......... We also recognise 
that picketing, though intended to be peaceful, is often likely to transgress 
bounds. Yet we do not feel reconciled to a total and absolute ban of picket- 
ing. Indian mobs are generally peaceful; and there may be places where 
the leaders may be safely left to resort to picketing under favourable con- 
ditions........... His Excellency Sir George Clarke has sought to refute the 
charge that the excise policy of the State is designed more in “the interests of 
revenue.than in those of temperance. We will accept unhesitatingly His 
Excellency’s assurance that it is not so, but we cannot exonerate the sub- 
ordinate officials and the farmers from the blame of being always prone to 
defeat that policy.” 


22. “We trust that although several of the specific complaints contained 
in the staterment prepared by the Honourable Dr. 
Bhandarkar and the other members of the Poona 
Temperance Association were not alluded to in the 
speech which. His Excellency the Governor made 


*Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 19th July; Praja 
Bandhu (86), 12th July. 
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in reply, they are being carefully enquired into........... Respectable men, 
actuated by pure love for their fellow-creatures, spend time and trouble in 
collecting information and making representations to the officials concerned. 
But they are not vouchsafed the courtesy of a reply! Here isa fair sample of 
the self-sufficient and supercilious’ bureaucratic spirit which is amenable 
neither to the wishes of Government nor to the influence of public opinion.... 
nen No wonder that public-spirited men feel that there is no good knocking 
their heads against the wall of officialism and that they endeavour to devise 
some means of carrying out their good work independently of the officials. 
This also the Abkaéri Department do not like. Itis amusing to read in the 
statement that ‘an order was issued by the District Magistrate requiring 
all persons to abstain from shouting the words “Don’t drink” or any other 
words of the same purport in any public place in Belgaum City or Canton- 
ment.’ The Collector of Poona would not allow temperance workers even to 
watch the customers of liquor-shops from neighbouring -houses for the 
purpose of reporting them to their caste people to be suitably dealt with.” 
‘The Praja Bandhu adversely comments on His Excellency’s refusal to allow 
picketing at liquor-shops and remarks:—lIf it is not considered unlawful to 
deliver lectures denouncing the vice of drink, it is difficult to understand 
why the liberty now asked for should be refused. His Excellency’s motive 
in the present case seems to be as unfathomable as the aims of Government 
are at times found to be. Wedonot think His Excellency acted wisely in 
refusing to comply with this demand of the deputation. | 


23. ‘“‘Courteous but unsatisfactory ’—that, we think, must be the 
popular verdict upon the reply, which His Excellence 
Mahratia (9), 12th July. Sir (Jeorge Clarke cave to a ‘T'emperance rae 
tation which waited upon him on Monday last. In fact the policy now 
enunciated hardly differs in material respects from the views and sentiments 
already expressed and even enforced by the Collector of Poona and the 
Abkari Commissioner, for instance. No doubt in point of language there is a 
change for the better. His Excellency’s reply to the deputation was certainly 
couched in words the level of the sobriety and courtesy of which will always 
be far above the head of Mr. Logan. The Poona Temperance Association must, 
therefore, gratefully appreciate this. They must also appreciate the offer 
nade by Sir George Clarke to accord another interview if they again find it 
necessary to approach him. But beyond this, the deputation did not, in 
our opinion, score any material gain from the point of view of the main 
purpose for which they had to trouble His Excellency. With regard to the 
first of their three prayers the Association have succeeded in getting 
nothing but a flat refusal, and even with regard to these two prayers the 
statement of policy enunciated by His Excellency is framed in snch illusive 
words as were often the delight of clever heads of administrations. His 
Excellency’s speech concerned itself mainly with contesting the position 
taken by the Association to the effect that the evil of drink has greatly 
increased since the advent of the British Government in the country and with 
expounding the supposed demerits of that method of prevention which is 
popularly known as ‘ Picketing.. Now with regard to the first point, we feel 
no hesitation in saying that much of what His Excellency said on it was 
quite beside the mark. His Excellency spoke as if the Association had 
advanced a claim of absolute abstinence from drink for every class of the 
Indian ccmmunities for all time since India came to be inhabited. The 
Association has really done no such thing.......... The point it wanted to 
make was that there has been greater drunkenness in the Deccan since the 
British came than before; and on this point the Association speaks only 
through the words of administrators like Elphinstone and Chaplin who have 
recorded the state of things under the Peshwas in quite unmistakable terms. 
ep beeen We think that it is futile for any friend of British rule to ignore the 
fact that in India, as in every other part of the world, the Bottle has been 
perhaps one of the most patent and distinguishing emblems of British 
civilisation. It would have been, in our opinion, more pertinent and useful if 
His Excellency had applied his mind to the contesting of positions which 
were really taken by the Association. Thus it referred to the protests 
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which were made against the liquor policy of Government so far as the Poona 
City was concerned during the last twenty-five years by the Poona City 
Municipality, by the Sarwajanik Sabha and by. other Associations and meet- 
ings.......... The Temperance Association made their representations in 
regard'to the notorious abuses in connection with the sale of liquor. But 
the statement openly says that not only have they had no effect but in several 
cases have received neither acknowledgment nor reply The statement. 
further openly frames the charge that it was Mr. Anderson’s high-handed 
action and unnecessary interference with the work of picketing that was the 
cause of the whole trouble. It gives specific instances of the ill-judged action 
of the ‘Taluka authorities and adduces evidence in* support of the 
allegation that they were actuated by animus towards the movement. The 
mischievous meddlesomeness of Mr. Anderson, the order of the Khed Mam- 
latdar refusing to allow a liquor-shop to be removed against the will of the 
owner of the building and in defiance of his legal rights, the indecent fussiness 
of the Mawal Mamlatdar in summarily punishing two young workers in the 
cause of Temperance, the harsh and unjust course pursued by Mr. Anderson 
again in prosecuting innocent people and insulting certain respectable men of 
the town by hauling them up for being bound down for good behaviour, and 
the Police frosecutions at Poona—all these were pointed and pertinent. 
allegations that deserved a refutation at the hands of His Excellency. Again, 
the statement asserted that it could adduce many instances to show that the 
recommendations of the Government of India in regard to the number and 
location of the shops and the conditions of the licenses were being contravened 
in Poona itself But it is, perhaps, inevitable that in a controversy 

between officials and non-officials the party which enjoys the privilege of the 
‘last word’ should succumb to the temptation of choosing for its reply only 

such points of debate as it may like and completely ignore the rest 

The Temperance workers did not undertake picketing : as amere pastime ; 
much less was it a political movement which it is sometimes alleged to he. 
It was purely a temperance movement. JPicketing was the last resort of the 
despairing temperance workers, and it must depend upon what efforts Govern- 
ment themselves make to put a discount upon drink in every possible direction, 

whether the temperance workers will or will not claim to revert to picketing 
hereafter | Controversy apart, we feel really disappointed to find His 
Excellency refusing to make even a guarced statement of policy in favour of 
picketing, even when Mr. Jackson’s deninite orders’ were quoted as much to 
show that picketing within certain limits was allowed by an experienced and 
trusted officer of Government without evil consequences as to suggest that the 
Association was willing to accept any reasonable limitations imposed upon its 
work, provided the validity of the claim for peaceful picketing was allowed. 

The reasons given by His Excellency in support of his refusal were parti- 
cularly unsatisfactory. Picketing was not to be allowed simply because 
human nature was not perfect and ev ery good thing in the world was liable to. 
be abused. Picketing might, His Excellency seems to say, be tolerated in 
Poona, but then he could not allow it, because it would be resorted to at every 
other place for any other purpose. But we all know full well what reasoning 
of that kind means, and against whom it is aimed at. Our only regret is that 


such bad arguments should be seriously advanced in such a good cause as 
Temperance.” 


24. His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the Temperance Deputation 

has disappointed the hopes once fondly entertained 

Kesari (124), 14th July, that His Excellency would lend at least as much sup- 
port to picketing as has been given by Mr. Jackson, the Collector of Nasik.. 
The attempt made in the course uf the reply to prove that the people used to 
drink even during the Peshwa’s time was rather misplaced, for it was not 
alleged that they never drank in those days. It was only pointed out that 
drinking was prohibited in the city of Poona and that the number of drinking 
offences there during the whole year did not exceed half a dozen. As similar 
offences in the city nowadays number about 1,200 per year, it must be admitted 
on all hands that Peshwa’s rule was 200 times better off than the present one 
in point of temperance. It may be true that illicit distillation was more 
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prevalent in those times, but that may also be taken as evidence of 
the fact that the people then enjoyed a greater amount of liberty than at 
present. On the whole, it must be admitted by all that the drinking habit 
had not then taken possession of the people to the extent it has done at 
present. What is the cause of this? Can Government say that the habit 
has increased in spite of their attempts to check it? The fact is, our rulers 
do not consider drinking a sin, and are, therefore, disinclined to give up the 
revenue derived from it, and even upright officials are compelled to bend 
their necks to the system. His Excellency’s defence of the Abkari Depart- 
ment supports what we have said above. ‘The attitude of Government in this 
matter resembles that of a man who at first begins an evil career in ignorance 
and afterwards persists in it through self-interest. No vice can be cured by 
the mild methods suggested by His Excellency. Government ought to have 
permitted picketing, or His Excellency might at least have laid down a pro- 
gramme for the reduction of liquor-shops as has been done by Mr. Asquith in 
England. Any severe steps taken in this matter by Government will have the 
full support of the Indian public. Whatever His Excellency may say, we think 
that it is the cupidity of Government that is obstructing the fulfilment of 
the people’s wishes in this matter. His Excellency’s fears about obstruction 
to traffic on account of picketing are unfounded. Whatever happened in the 
beginning was due to the novelty of the proceedings, and all later obstructions 
were caused by Government having attributed a political significance to the 
movement. His Excellency’s apprehensions about the picketers being 
roughly handled by the people outside Poona are also groundless, for our 
people have not yet been so lost to shame as to persist in drinking in spite of 
persuasions to the contrary. Picketing has taken place at so many places 
outside Poona, yet nowhere have there occurred assaults on the picketers. If 
there did take place any rioting, it was due to the actions of the Police themselves. 
His Excellency further argued that if picketing were allowed in matters of 
temperance, it might be resorted to even in other matters, and this appears 
to be what the officials are specially afraid of. They apprehend that if the 
people once learn to join together against the Abkari Department, the same 
method might come to be employed in other matters of national interest. 
This is the fear that has induced many officials to lend their support to the 
Abkari Department in the present affair. ‘'his attempt to invest the tei- 
perance agitation with a political significance deserves to be condemned, and 


it is a matter for sincere regret that His Excellency should have indirectly lent 


his support to it. In this way each and every thing can be condemned simply 
because it may be used for the furtherance of political objects. The tem- 
perance agitation has nothing to do with politics. But it appears:from His 
Excellency’s reply that he has disallowed picketing simply because his mind 
has been poisoned with the political idea suggested by the Abkari Depart- 
ment, and cupidity is evidently at the root of all this obstinacy on its part. 


25. Itis really a pity that Mr. Tilak did not accompany the deputation 
Sudhdkar (156), 11th that waited upon His Excellency the Governor on 
Jul RESON rsd the 6th July on account of his arrest. From the 
y: treatment accorded to the temperance movement 
by the Collector of Poona it was expected by all that the deputation would 
not be able to achieve its object. We are really surprised to see that His 
Excellency, in order to prove his own case, should have called into question 
the statements of Mr. Elphinstone respecting drink traffic in Peishwa’s time. 
That the people are now grovelling in the vice of drink will be seen from the 
fact that while the revenue of the Peishwas from Abkari was only ten thousand 
that of the British Government is one crore! Instead of discouraging drink, 
Government officials harassed and prosecuted the participators in the cause of 
temperance, and we are sorry to see that the Governor has not made any reference 
to the matter in his reply. To disallow picketing simply because of a possi- 
bility of the instructions not being carried out to the letter is unjust, and we 
cannot refrain from pointing out to Government that even their subordinates 
fail to obey their instructions to the letter. Comparison between picketiné 
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- liquor-shops and harassing people going to a temple or a mosque is simply 
odious. We, however, hope that His Excellency Sir George Clarke will soon 
translate his lip-sympathy with the deputation into concrete action. 


26. 


Acknowledgment of a 
copy of His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay’s 
speech at the last meeting 
of the local Legislative 
Council: 

Indu Prakash 


(44), 
llth July, Eng. cols. 


“We have to very thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 


His Excellency the Governor of Bombay’s speech 
delivered at the last Council meeting printed in 
pamphlet form and sent ‘with the Governor's 
compliments.’ We fully appreciate this courteous 
new departure and understand that this is the 
beginning of the new policy His Excellency is going 
to inaugurate with a view to ‘raise the status of the 
vernacular press, to give it a sense of responsibility 


and to enable it to do work which is sorely needed.’ 
His Excellency is ‘seeking means to furnish it with information.’ We should 
think nothing would be better calculated to serve the purpose than 
communiques and personal contact.” 


27. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—“ Now one 
Suggestion that the. thing’ 1s certain, whether you write moderately or 
Nationalist press in Mahd- immoderately, with patriotic motives or with sedi- 
rashtra should suspend its tious intent, that the verdict is bound to be * Guilty’ 
activities. and the sentence rigorous and for more than a 
Mahratta (9), 12th ‘twelve-month.’......... A serious situation has also 
July ; Hindu Punch (116), been created by the new Act which enables Govern- 
toth July. ment to confiscate printing presses connected with 
newspapers which are alleged to be seditious. From what transpired in the 
High Court Sessions to-day at the close of the Ad/ trial there is not the 
slightest doubt that Government will take full advantage of this method of 
curbing the Press. Moreover, it is whispered that the acting Advocate-General 
will not press his application in the Adl case owing to the broad hint given 
by the presiding Judge I, for one, am absolutely certain that such 
an application will be made and most probably granted in the Kesar? case, if 
it should result in conviction which, according to my view of the law, is 
a foregone conclusion. If this should happen, do you not think that the 
only way of facing the situation is for Maharashtra to show the stuff it is 
made of; all the papers, at least those which are on the Nationalist side, 
should shut up shop at once, and leave the field of journalism free 
for the Prakdshas of Bombay and Poona and for their rodholders, the 
Anglo-Indian journals. No doubt my suggestion is somewhat drastic 
and requires such strength of character and self-sacrifice as may not 
be expected generally. But as Maharashtra has always boasted of its grit and 
political strength, is it too much to expect that it will rise to the occasion ? 
Government want all sweet things to be said and why should not we allow 

them at least for some time to revel in the enjoyment of flattery and fulsome 
praise ? We shall be able to see if their present madness will be cured even 
then. Apart from pecuniary difficulties to individuals I do not see any sort 
of harm to the public cause. I am sure that at least those of your readers who 
have their eyes open will agree with me in thinking that Nationalism has become 
too deeply rooted in the Maharashtra at least to suffer seriously by the 
closing up of the Nationalist press. ‘’he institution of newspapers is one 
which is not indigenous to this country. Our fathers never wrote newspapers, 
and yet they propagated their ideas even more effectively than now from the 
Himalayas to the Cape Comorin. Mr. Maclean once declared that even as 
far back as 1857 India was a whispering gallery The Maharashtra is 
now on its trial and the whole world is watching it with bated breath. 
Whether it will maintain its old reputation for patriotism, political sagacity, 
dogged tenacity, and mighty resourcefulness or sink into a second rate province 
fit to be despised by the sister provinces and hated by its many enemies will be 
determined by the way in which it conducts itself now.” [The Hindw Punch 
writes :—We must do something more practical than merely showing our 
sorrow at the action of Government in prosecuting the papers. We suggest 


27 


that the newspapers should stop their publication at least for a time, if 
Mr. Tilak is sentenced and his press confiscated. The Nationalist papers 
at least are not certainly published for mere profit. It is Government that 
will suffer by not being able to gauge correctly public opinion if the papers are 
stopped. We should at least give this scheme, that will awe Government a 
‘little, a trial. If it fails, no one will prevent us from republishing our papers. 


*23. ‘The establishment of a Committee for the regulation of Muham- 
madan pilgrim traffic on the lines of Government’s 
Comments on the pro- suggestion would go a great way to supply a long- 
posed Committee of lead- felt desideratum and to remove a palpable cause of 
ing Muhammadans to deal complaint and much heart-burning. The work 
with the Hajis in Bombay. a S 
Rdst Goftdr (37), 19th with which the Committee would be charged will com- 
July, Eng. cols. prise the care of the Hajis from the date of their arrival 
in Bombay to the end of their pilgrimage. The 
majority of the Hajis are men in a state of utter destitution. Their scanty 
savings often run out before they have seen the end of their journey, and a 
large number at each pilgrimage season is left at Jedda without the means 
to purchase return passage for India. The question of their repatriation 
becomes as much a trying problem for the Jedda authorities as for individual 
Hajis; and a Committee, such as Government propose to establish, would 
best be able to suggest measures to ensure the safe return of pilgrims bound 
to Mecca. But the most useful directions iu which the Committee would 
be able to help Government and their own co-religionists in directing pilgrim 
traffic is in the provision of a rest-house for the Hajis during their stay in 
Bombay. The scenes which we are accustomed to witness at a pilgrim camp 
are simply revolting and betray a state of scandalous neglect on the part 
of those concerned. ‘The sight of a large number of them bivouacing in 
the open or sheltering themselves under canvas in the grilling heat at day 
and in the piercing winds of winter nights is certainly very unedifying to a 
city that arrogates to itself the title of wrbs prima in Indis. We wish that 
His Excellency the Governor would see to it that something is done to 
remove what constitutes a. genuine eye-sore to the city, and that he 
would use his influence with the Jeaders of the community to provide 
funds for the erection of a sufficient nuimber of rest-houses.......... he 
majority of the Hajis leaving for Jedda are Sunis by faith, and unless 
the Committee which Government propose to appoint provides for 
the proper representation of that sect, its personnel would fail to give 
perfect satisfaction to the community. Whether the Committee should 
be composed of non-official members to the total exclusion of Govern- 
ment officers is a question which should well be left to the decision of the 
leaders who are approached for an opinion. However, we believe that the 
enlistment of the Police Commissioner, as the President or a member, of the 
Committee would be found indispensable in the practical solution of the 
questions, which would be brought for its consideration from time to time. 
His presence on the Committee would not hamper business.”’ 


29. “The Muhammadan community will feel itself greatly beholden to 
the Bombay Government for the steps they have 
now proposed to take with a view to the better 

Jam-e-Jamshed (31), treatment of the Hajis. The Bombay Govern- 
13th July, Eng. cols.; ment have decided wisely in seeking the co-opera- 
Bombay Samdchar (63), tion of the leaders of the entire Muhammadan 
Mth July; | Akhbdr-e- community, and the Muhammadan leaders, on 
Islam (60), olth July; ; ae font + 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20). their part, will, we are sure, spare no effort to 
13th July. assist Government in that direction. In spite of 

everything that Government can do, they cannot 

reach the poor Hajis so well as an influential com- 
mittee of the representatives of the various sections of the community is 
calculated to do, and Sir George Clarke’s Government have hit upon a very 
practical means for the solution of the difficulty of dealing with the Hajis.” 
‘In its vernacular columns, the paper suggests that as Committees com- 
posed of natives are at times inclined to proceed ina leisurely fashion, 
some Government officer, like Mr. Gell, Commissioner of Police, for instance, 
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> should be appointed as its. President. The Bombay Samdchdr also highly 
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applauds the steps proposed by Government for coping with the problem of 
Muhammadan pilgrim traffic,in Bombay, and expresses a hope that the appeal 
emanating from Government for the formation of a Committee to supervise 


the traffic will be duly responded to by the leaders of the Muhammadan 


‘community. The Akhbdr-e-Islim and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also make 


approving comments, the former paper speaking in high terms about Mr. Gell’s 
fitness to be appointed President of the proposed Committee. | - 


30.. One Haji Abdul Karim Haji Isa writes to the Akhbdr-e-Islam :— 
In Jeddah, a Muhammadan gentleman named 
Sufferings ofthe Muham- Muhammad Hussein Doctor, who is the British 
madan pilgrims at Jeddah Vice-Consul there, forces every Haji entering 
alleged tobe due to the Jeddah to pay the sum of five rupees and a half. 
British Vice-Consul there. N a a +} 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (60), Oo reason 18 assigne or the payment nor 
17th July. any receipt passed for the money paid. Any Haji 
who either refuses to pay this sum or disputes the 
Consul’s right to demand it, is at once arrested, his baggage is attached and 
sold and the money recovered from the sale proceeds. Itis to be regretted 
that the representative of that very Government who are trying to remove the 
inconveniences of the Hajis should oppress the latter in this fashion. Not 
content with this, the Vice-Consul, in conjunction with two others, v7z., Sharif 
Ali and Ahmed Rutab Padshah of Turkey, charters steamers for conveying the 
Hajis from Jeddah to Bombay, and raises the rates of the steamers so high 
that many poor Hajis who at the end of their pilgrimage have only so much 
money left with them as would suffice to secure a passage at the ordinary 
rates are stranded homeless in Jeddah and are obliged to run through the 
little money that has been saved up by them. ‘This it is that is causing so 
many sufferings to the poor Hajis. Afterwards, when the number of such 
homeless Hajis increases, the Vice-Consul writes to the Bombay Govern- 
ment for help, who, in their turn, draw the attention of the Bombay 
Muhammadans to the tribulations and forlorn condition of the Hajis. The 
above has been written by me from personal experience and I hope Govern- 
ment will bestow due attention on it. 


ss 


81. “There are occasions when the upholders of the law have also to 
exhibit a quality akin. to tact. The trial of the 
Comments on the deci- editor of the Kal at the local High Court was such 


sion in the Adal prosecu- 4) exceptional cccasion, and it was presided over by 


ig» dish pects ~~ 6. * Judge who acquitted himself in a delicate situation 
18th July. ' with remarkable success. Combining suavity with 


inflexible regard for the mandate of the law, 
the presiding Judge showed to the world how the Sovereign through his 
representatives can punish in sorrow and not in anger. Though racial consi- 
derations ought to be banished from the precincts of a court of law, the 
public cannot strip themselves of their prepossessions and suspicions. Where 
alleged seditionists and supposed fomenters of ill-will towards European rulers 
have to be tried, nothing is more condutive to public confidence in the 
administration of justice than that the presiding Judge should be a country- 
man of the accused person....... ... The public knows more about the 
nationality than about the psychology of a lawyer; and, except where 
experience has shown that a Judge has not got over the influence of his earlier 
surroundings, and attained that stage of legal nzrvana which is_ the charac- 
teristic of a perfect Judge, it is desirable, whenever possible, that Indians 
accused of promoting hatred against Government and against European rulers 
should'be tried by Judges of their own nationality. And that this can be 
done with the happiest results has been demonstrated to universal satisfac- 
tion by the Judge who presided at the sensational trial referred to.......... 
The jury, who brought in a unanimous verdict of guilty against the editor of 
the Kal, were good enough by a majority to recommend the prisoner to’ mercy 
because they thought he was actuated by motives of patriotism.......... A 
question, however, arises from the rider appended to their verdict by the jury. 
Was it meant that while the motives of the editor were patriotic, his writings 
were not necessarily so, in the sense that they really tended to serve the good 
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of the country ; or that the law of sedition in this country penalises patriotism, 
though a jury is bound by its oath to base its verdict on thatlaw? Patriotism 
is generally treated as a virtue, and if the majority of the jury meant that the 
law penalises that virtue, they practically condemned the law. The probabi- 
lity, however, is that they commended only the motive, and not what was 
done with that motive .... On that part of the defence which was based 
on the good faith of the writer, the most instructive pronouncement of the 
Judge was that what could be said or written by Mr. Hyndman or Mr. Keir 
Hardie’ in Englend without any injury to the Commonwealth may yet be 
productive of harm in India. ”’ 


82. “ The jury had recommended the accused in the Kdl sedition case 
Mahrdtta (9), 12th July. %° mercy on the ground of his having been actuated 
by motives of patriotism in writing the incriminating 
article ; and we may take it that in the absence of such a recommendation 
the Judge might have passed a more severe sentence. The first impulse 
of the jury was to differ by a majority of five to four; and this difference was 
apparently the result of a serious deliberation for nearly two hours. It 
was open to the learned Judge to accept the verdict and order a re-trial. 
But he asked the jury for a unanimous verdict and, then, even the four 
jurymen who were in favour of an acquittal joined the other five who 
were for conviction, and thus unanimity was secured at the cost 
of the accused. We do not know if the recommendation for mercy 
even by the whole jury can be regarded as an adequate or legitimate 
compensation fora deliberate change of opinion from ‘ Not guilty’ to ‘ Guilty ’ 
on the merits of the incriminating article by four out of the nine jurymen. 
In the written verdict the statement is made that the majority of 
the jury was of opinion that the accused was actuated by motives of patriotisin. 
We think this prcnouncement, made presumably by his own countrymen out 
of the jury, will be cherished by Mr. Paranjpe throughout his life and may 
sustain him in bearing the sufferings now inflicted on him. Mr. Paranjpe, 
voth in his statement and in his defence, had protested against any intention 
to break the law and declared his conviction that he was not breaking the 
law. But the spirit of the law is after all an elusive one, and its measure 
must necessarily vary with the constitution of the jury empanelled in 
individual cases. Mere commonsense could not be invariably relied on as a 
sure guide, especially in the case of writings which stand on the hazy border- 
land between the lawful and the unlawful, and those journalists who are 
disposed to trench upon the limits of the liberty of the Press to the utmost 
degree compatible with law cannot always make absolutely sure that they 
would successfully avoid molestation. Political offences have sometimes a 
double aspect, the legal and the ethical. And the two when co-existing 
must conflict, with the result that the exigencies of the positive law demand 
the subordination of the ethical aspect, and have it Both the Judge 
and the jury have now declared the limits of the law. With this part of the 
verdict Mr. Paranjpe would evidently not agree; but he will, we think, be 
clad that so far at least as the ethical aspect of his offence is concerned there 
is common ground between himself and the majority of his judges.” 


83. The Kdl case was concluded last week and Mr. Paranjpe has been 
mars sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 19 months 
Kesari (124), 14th July. by Mr. Justice Davar. Like all thoughtful people 
in Mahdavashtra, we held the belief that the article for which Mr. Paranjpe 
has been sentenced was not seditious, and that he had been actuated solely 
by patriotism in writing them, and we hold the same belief even now after 
the conclusion of the case. We are of opinion that in this case the jury did 
not do justice to the accused and that he would have been acquitted if the jury 
had consisted of intelligent Marathi-knowing men. Though five out of the nine 
jurors considered the articles the outcome of patriotic sentiment, the editor 
has been sentenced to imprisonment. Such being the case, how could the 
people be blamed if they said that patriotism was an offence in the eye of the 
law and of the courts of justice? The verdict of the jury and the sen- 
tence passed by Mr. Justice Davar cannot be discussed at length at this stage. 
Even in the opinion of those who consider Mr. Paranjpe tp be guilty, the 
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sentence passed upon him is extremely severe. Moreover, it is highly repre- 
hensible to pass a sentence of rigorous imprisonment in such cases. It is a 
matter for regret that the law should have left it to the discretion of the 
Judge to punish such offences with rigorous imprisonment, and if Govern- 
ment wish to escape the charge of barbarity at the hands of-sensible and 
thoughtful persons, they should, as soon as possible, purge the law of the 
rigorous sentence at present prescribed for such an offence as the 
above. It would never on any account be justifiable in the eye of God to 
condemn a staunch patriot and literary man like Mr. Paranjpe to perform 
menial work in a prison. A special feature of the Kdl case was that 
Mr. Paranjpe conducted his own defence and that his speech was marked 
by patriotic zeal and honest enthusiasm. We cannot but heartily congratu- 
late Mr. Paranjpe for setting an example of devotion to duty not only to 
Maharashtra but to the whole of India. 


34. The object aimed atin awarding nineteen months’ rigorous imprison- 
Gujardti (27), 12th ment to Mr. Paranjpe, late editor of the Kail, seems 
J ae Arya Prakdsh (22) to be to arrest the spread of the feeling of disaffection 
12th July; Rdjasthdn nd dissatisfaction towards Government. But, we 
(87), 11th July. ask, will this feeling be affected by such prosecutions, 
instituted as they are by Government and conducted 
before a Judge appointed by Government, under a law passed with the help of an 
official majority in the teeth of public opposition? If Sir George Clarke and 
Mr. Justice Davar had pondered over the matter, only some slight punishment 
would have been awarded to the accused. We say it with regret that, far 
from vindicating the true aim of the law, both Government who prosecute in 
sedition cases and the Judges who preside at the trials, produce quite 
the contrary result. We do not hesitate to say that it will be a fortunate 
circumstance if the sentence passed upon Mr. Paranjpe—one worthy of being 
inflicted upon a low class criminal—should not be the means of further 
stimulating the prevailing dissatisfaction and disaffection. The authorities 
should invariably bear this fact in mind that, in the present political awaken- 
ing of the country, there exists between the authorities and the masses a vast 
divergence of opinion with regard to the definition of sedition. As regards 
the articles incriminating Mr. Paranjpe, the worst that could be said of them is 
that being actuated by motives of patriotisin the writer indulged in certain refer- 
ences which were not happy. The tribunal of public opinion, which 
stands on a higher pedestal than the High Court of Judicature established by 
Government, has delivered this judgment and will not fail to express complete 
disapproval of the sentence passed upon Mr. Paranjpe. Again, the way in 
which the verdict of the jury was pronounced gives rise to a good deal of 
surmise as to the unanimity of the jury on the guilt of the accused. When 
first questioned by the Judge, the foreman declared that the jury were 
divided; but, at the next question from the Judge, he delivered in writing a 
unanimous verdict, apparently without first consulting the dissentients. If 
the latter in tacking on to the verdict their recommendation for mercy were 
under the impression that the Judge, acting upon their recommendation, 
would let off the accused with a fine, it behoves them to submit their authori- 
tative version to His Excellency Sir George Clarke so as to enable him to 
exercise his special powers and reduce the heavy punishment. [The Arya 
Prakash also views with apprehension the sentence passed upon Mr. Paranjpe 
and remarks that though such heavy punishments might outwardly put a stop 
to sedition in the press they would not in reality serve to lessen the existing 
discontent. The Rdjasthdn in a lengthy editorial tries to justify the contents 
of the incriminating article in the AKdl prosecution and refuses to see any- 
thing objectionable in it. It observes that if the topics discussed in the article 
in question are adjudged objectionable on the ground that they incite 
hatred and _ disaffection against Government, journalists would have 
hardly anything left worth commenting upon. It brands theeverdict of the 
jury as short-sighted; and, in view of its wording, asks if patriotism and 
sedition are one and the same in this country. The paper refuses to believe 
that patriotism and sedition could exist side by side, and hence thinks that 
the justice meted out in the Adil case is of a funny character. | 
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35. “The result in the Adi case was, of course, a foregone conclusion. 
For not even in one of the more than dozen sedition 
Gujardti Punch (29), cases that have hitherto come before the Magisterial 
12th July, Eng. cols. Courts or the High Court, has the accused come out 
: unscathed. ‘This need not necessarily be taken as 
a reflection on the Judiciary of the Presidency. But the fact is remarkable 
and supplies a lot of food for dismalthought. The trial of the editor of the Kal 
had many remarkable features, the foremost of them being that Mr. Paranjpe 
conducted his own defence. We have always wondered why in such trials 
for sedition our professional brothers throw away thousands in engaging 
counsel, for there is very little or almost nothing of law as such to be argued. 
The pivot upon which the whole case turns is the subject-matter of the charge. 
And who can explain that so well as the author thereof ?......... We cannot 
help saying here a few words about the constitution of the jury and of its 
verdict. The former was strange enough, but the latter was even more than 
Strange.......... Of the nine jurors four were Europeans, three Parsees and 
two Muhammadans. Of these only one, a Parsi, was supposed to have a little 
smattering of ordinary colloquial Marathi. And, it should be remembered, 
the articles complained of were written in tne most Sanskritised form of 
MAF@tN1....20500. Never before, we think, in the annals of justice was a verdict 
like the one in this case ever brought in. It will not be too much to say that it 
amounts almost to a magnificent triumph for Mr. Paranjpe. <A majority of the 
jury admit that the ‘accused was actuated by feelings of patriotism’ and yet 
the editor of the dl has been found guilty of sedition and sent to jail to 
herd with ordinary felons and the most debased and abandoned of human 
wretches. ‘To put it figuratively, the verdict of the jury amounts to a strange 
equation, viz., Patriotic Feelings=Sedition. Wedo not pretend to have any 
intimate knowledge of Law, but there will be no harm in saying that we have 
our doubts as to whether a verdict in such a form can at all be accepted by a 
Criminal Court.......... A well-deserved tribute must be paid to the Parsi 
Judge for the patience with which he heard Mr. Paranjpe.......... But in 
view of the strong recommendation to mercy by the jury, we are constrained 
to say that the sentence of nineteen months’ rigorous imprisonment was rather 
heavy, though the present state of unrest in she country may justify it.......... 
We do not call in question the soundness of the decision of the Judge. It is 
indeed a great pity that some of our able and gifted countrymen should be so 
misguided in their endeavour to promote their country’s cause as to write or 
publish seditious matter.......... Any contravention of the provisions of law 
should, in the interests of the public peace and security of the country, be visited 
with condign punishment, but we honestly believe that simple imprisonment 
for sedition and other cognate offences would prove equally deterrent and 
efficacious. ” 


86. Looking from the worldly point of view, the conviction of 


Arunodaya (100), 12th 


July noble aims and high aspirations, we cannot but come 


to the conclusion that instead of being sorry we 
should rejoice at the event. If Mr. Paranjpe had committed a heinous crime, 
there is no dqubt that he has been adequately punished,’ But the question 
with us is whether he has committed any offence at all. The Court has 
declared him guilty, but public opinion declares otherwise, and it is certainly 
no treason to think that the decision of the Court is mistaken. Oh! What 
an injustice has been done to a righteous man whose only offence was that 
he had the courage of his convictions! It is really a mockery of justice to 
declare patriotic motives to be a good cause for a conviction. In our 
opinion there was not a single word in Mr. Paranjpe’s writings that excited 
sedition against, or contempt for, the British rule in India ; but Mr. Justice Davar 
has convicted him, and he is a just man! ‘The jury were divided in their 
verdict, and even when they declared the accused guilty they said that he 
was impelled by motives of patriotism in writing as he did. It was really the 
height of folly on the part of the jury to declare that motives of patriotism 
also constitute sedition. Patriotic and seditious motives are as far apart from 
each other as the two poles and, therefore, the conviction is altogether 


Mr. Paranjpe is to be regretted, but if we look to his. 
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unjust. Mr. Paranjpe is suffering punishment for having patriotic motives 


and deserves as much honour as the heroes that fell in the Russo-Japanese 
or:the Boer War and whose deeds are commemorated in history. 


37. “ Indeed the law which awards nineteen months to Mr. Paranjpe, 
editor of the Kdl, whose writings were declared by 
an can anole (45), the jury to be actuated by pariotism cannot but be 
: Coe regarded as highly repressive.......... We do not 
think that taken as a whole the articles for which he has been sentenced could 
come within the meaning of section 124A of the Penal Code. We are really 
sorry that a man of Mr. Paranjpe’s position and learning should have to go 
to jail for what he and the jury declared to be writings actuated by patriotism 
and we offer our heartfelt sympathy to him in his troubles. ‘Two things in 
connection with this trial are worth noting. ‘The first is the authoritative 
statement of the Judge that absence of affection for the Government is no 
sedition. The second is the recommendation of the jury that mercy might 
be shown to the accused because his writings were actuated by patriotism, 
though of the misguided kind. Patriotism can thus palliate sedition. to some 
extent. While we feel sorry for Mr. Paranjpe, we hope the compulsory rest 
he will now have will make him reflect over many things and that he will 
come out with changed ideas-about the real welfare of the nation and the 
means and method of realising it. We congratulate Mr. Justice Davar on 
his sympathetic and impartial attitude in this case.” 


38. “After the prosecution of four vernacular newspapers in the Bombay 
Presidency, the declaration of Lord Minto in the 
 % Supreme Council as to the necessity of greater and 
ceedings and the decision yore general control over the Press, and the ominous 
in the Kesarz prosecution. ae tag SS at 
Sind Journal (18). Oth references in Sir G. 5. Clarke’s remarks on the Verna- 
July. cular Press of the Bombay Presidency to the exist- 
ence of an anti-British conspiracy—after all this, it 
was not much of a surprise that hands should have been laid on the great 
Mahratta leader, Mr. Tilak. But what has surprised the public is the ground 
on which a charge for sedition has been preferred. We cannot help thinking 
that the prosecution of Mr. Tilak is a test case preliminary to an amendment 
of the law of sedition. ‘The former prosecution of Mr. Tilak led to the law 
being rendered more stringent. What Government were prepared to tolerate 
then, they evidently are not prepared to tolerate now. Itis our idea that if 
this prosecution succeeds, many other papers (both English and Vernacular) 
will be hauled up. But in case it fails, the law will be amended and brought 
in line with the views of the bureaucracy. Should this happen, it would be 
one of the saddest blunders of Government. The reforms that are promised 
will not avail much to allay public discontent if, side by side with them, 
public opinion is curbed. Does it not strike Government that as soon as 
liberal measures of reform are inaugurated, the occasion for strong writing 
and fiery denunciation of the Government policy will have disappeared ? It is 


Comments on the pro- 


‘ hard to believe that Sir G. 8. Clarke could have set his heart upon a policy 


like this, and we fancy it was some such feeling that gave rise to the 
persistent rumours, since officially contradicted, of His Excellency’s resigna- 
tion.” 


*39. The result of the Kesari trial was announced last night and 
4o., it was in keeping with ‘the darkness of the “hour at. 
me 46), 29rd hich it was announced. The Judge, in his ex- 
uberant kindness, passed a sentence of six years’ 
transportation on the learned and respected leader of the Nationalist party ! 
It is needless to comment on the decision to-day, nor can we command just. 
now the requisite peace of mindtodoso. But we call on our fellow- countrymen 
to bear in mind the last words uttered by the saintly person after the 
sentence was passed. ‘he words are divinely inspired, and our prayer to the 
Almighty is that they may serve as fingerposts to our distressed fellow- 
countrymen and give strength to the popular party to carry on their work 
in future with greater determination than ever. 
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40. Commenting on the arrest of Mr. Tilak the Mumuwkshu welies : — 
The peoplé are sorrow-stricken and their hearts are 
worn with care. All national movements are doomed 
and the freedom of the pressis about to be sacrificed. 
The patriotism of the nation will be put to the test. 

Mr. Tilak is the brain of India. There is no one 

in India who can equal him in his heroic courage and thorough knowledge 

of the law. But Mr. Tilak cannot last for us for the whole time. We want 
heroes who would strive for the nation and live for the nation after him. 

Is it not a misfortune of the nation that Mr. Tilak is arrested? [Here the 

paper quotes with approval a description of Mr. Tilak’s virtues from the 

Hindi Kesari (Nagpur).| It is also a misfortune of Government that it 

should involve such a political saint in difficulties. No good follows the 

dishonour of saints, but there is also a possibility of detriment to the country. 

He who persecutes the saints has no protector. We hope that the British 

nation would not commit the sin of persecuting such a benevolent patriot in 

his old age. We say plainly that if Mr. Tilak is persecuted, a great misfortune 


will overtake us. [Here the Mumukshu quotes from the Puwnjdbi (Lahore) an 
eulogy of Mr. Tilak.| 


41. ‘Whatever view one takes of the tenability of the conviction of 
Chidambaram Pillay and Subramania Siva, there 
coe wees te tn an. oe be no two opinions that the staggering sentence 
nevelly aver iain: of double transportation for life on Pillay and of 
Indu Prakdsh (44),11th transportation for ten years on Siva were highly 
July, Eng. cols. objectionable from every point of view....... Specially 
must the sentences be condemned when we bear in 

mind the fact that the alleged seditious speeches were delivered days before the 
occurrences of the riots ‘at Tinnevelly, and that these were the first cases 
of the kind in the Southern Presidency. Mr. Pinhey completely lost all sense 
of proportion and forgot that a Judge even in India has always to temper 
justice with mercy and thought that public interests could be best served only 
by ‘deterrent sentences’ in such cases. In the first place though severe 
sentences like those on Pillay and Siva may deter ordinary men from follow- 
ing the dangerous pastime of playing with sections 124A and 153A, yet they 
are, on account of their very severity, most likely to goad the more desperate 
spirits to seditious preaching with greater determination. ‘Then, there is the 
question of popular feelings. Such severe sentences accentuate, deepen and 
spread more widely sedition and disaffection, at least as effectively as the 
incriminating inflammatory utterances of heroes of the mobs. And the mobs, 
we may tell Mr. Pinhey, never make a distinction between Government and 
their Judges. By them Mr. Pinhey’s vindictiveness will, to be sure, be 
attributed to the Sarkar.......... There is to be an appeal to the Madras Hich 
Court in the case, and we have no doubt that Pillay and Siva will obtain 
justice there. The High Court would also do well to pronounce its views 
upon many a strange obiter dicta that Mr. Pinhey laid down in his charge to 
the assessors and in his judgment.” [The paper then goes on to quote a 
number of dicta from Mr. Pinhey’s charge and judgment, and then adds :—| 
“The extraordinary eccentricity of dicta like these was equalled by the 
reasoning which regarded the abettor, Pillay’s offence as graver than that of 
his principal, Siva, which without proof assigned to Pillay the parentage of 
Siva’s statement, and which held Pillay and Siva responsible for riots which 
took place when they were in jail and took place because, though called to 
Court on security proceedings, they were, as we consider most illegally and 
improperly, arrested and detained on a different charge, newly brought.......... 
We await the decision of the Madras High Court with an anxiety and interest 


probably never equalled before in the annals of seditious prosecutions in 
India.” 


42. “It would perhaps be a commonplace to say that the sentences 

me ae _ passed on the two accused in the T'innevelly sedition 
Kesart (26, 1ath Sale? ’ cases are barbarous. But we do not think, we have 
got another word to express the correct idea. We 

expect an appeal to be made:to-the-High Court against the judgment and the 
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Mumukshu (184), 9th 
July. 
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sentence of the Sessions Judge; and in that event we may reasonably hope 
that the sentences will be cut down to reasonable proportions even supposing 
that the convictions stand. But even more than the sentences, we feel con- 
cerned’ about some of the pronouncements made by the Judge on the alleged 
‘incriminating words occurring in‘the speeches of the accused even as reported 
by the official press reporters. The Judge has gone the length of practically 
pronouncing even industrial boycott as seditious ; we are simply astonished to 
find a similar character given by him to the preaching of a recourse to swadeshi 
Panchayets or Arbitration Courts.” [|The Kesarz writes :—One newspaper after 
another is being sacrificed on the altar of sedition. If the editor of the 
Vihdri was sentenced to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 1,000, the editor of the Hind Swardjya has been sentenced to 3 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. While the editor of the Kd/ was sentenced to 19 
months’ rigorous imprisonment, the editor of the Urdu Swardjya was sentenced 
to 34 years and a fine of Rs. 1,000. But these sentences are extremely light 
indeed when compared to those passed on Chidambaram Pillay and Subrah- 
mania Shiva who have been sentenced to transportation for life and ten years’ 
rigorous imprisonment respectively in Madras. The Hnglishman and the 
Pioneer are exultant at these monstrous sentences. Self-respecting, wise and 
far-sighted Englishmen, however, will have to hang down their heads with shame 
at this perversion of British justice. | 


43. For the last two weeks, Mr. Tilak’s case has been the talk of the 
whole town, and many and various are the rumours 
Comments onthe Police that have been set afloat. According to one of 
arrangements in Bombay  thege. people were coming down from Poona. to 
during the Kesarv trial. : , 2 | , 
Rdshtramat (46), 14th S¢t UP ina riot, and, according to another, the mill 
July. hands were to go on a strike. ‘hese rumours did 
more harm than good. for, guards came to be 
stationed at various places for keeping order and Government, seemingly afraid 
that there was to bea general rising to bring about a revolution, began 
to station Furopean soldiers at various places in order to overawe the 
people. We cannot discuss what might be the secret object of all this, as the 
Kesari case is sub gudice, but it is a fact that the men posted at various places 
appear to be intent on making the greatest fuss about the smallest disturbance. 
There is quiet in mills. In “other countries, university buildings are used 
exclusively for the sacred cause of learning, but our local Convocation Hall 
has been converted into a police station on the present occasion. ‘The sentries 
posted on the roads round the High Court sometimes subject even respectable 
persons to needless annoyance. To- day there appeared to be greater bustle 
than usual on the road leading from Bori Bunder to the High Court, and 
crowds of people were being driven from place to place in the name of order. 


44. We have time and again dwelt on the great hardships in- 
ee flicted on travellers by the levying of the duties at 
' Alleged advisability of Viramgaum on goods coming in from Kathiawar. The 


abolishing the Customs hakor Saheb of Bhavnagar, among others, had raised 


a Rafaathia Bt) TIth a very strong protest against this invasion of his 


July. rights ; and we are gratified to learn that His Highness 
has at last succeeded and that the Government of 
India has withdrawn the duties so far as the subjects of his State are concerned. 
We cannot help pointing out, however, that the duties should be abolished 
in toto as their levy has produced very disastrous effects on the trade of 
Kathiadwar and has added to the poverty of the people. Government them- 
selves have to admit that the cost of the establishment maintained at Viram- 
gaum far exceeds the receipts from the duties. This being so, we fail to under- 
stand why the department should be maintained any longer. In abolishing 
these duties, which are good for nothing else but to harass the passengers, 
depress the trade of Kathiawar and encroach upon the rights of the Native 
States, Government would only be taking a step which is just as well as 
consonant with the general opinion of the commercial public in Kathiawar. 
We would also call upon the other Kathiawar States to follow the example of 
Bhavnagar in the protection of their rights. 
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45. “It has been announced that the Government of India have 
authorised Provincial Governments to sanction, 

Comments on the Gov- subject to certain limits, the grant of advances to 
ernment orders re ad- (Government servants for the purchase of houses in 
vances to officers for the ))aces where rents are exceptionally high. Weare ever 


urchase of residences. , 
p Sdenlomahed.....{0i), for rendering unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. 


17th July, Eng. cols. But we do feel, at times, that the British Govern- 
ment often forgets that its officials are for the country 
and the people, and not the country and the people for the officials....... When 


Government treat their high-paid officials as if they were the poorest of 
mortals, as if their fortunate servants, earning hundreds and thousands, are 
more poorly off than the really poor of the Indian population, we cannot but 
share the resentment that some people feel against the conduct of our Sarkar 
Bahadur. House-rents are growing everywhere. ‘They press equally on all 
grades and classes—to speak frankly, more upon the poorer classes than upon 
the rich and the well-to-do. Why, then, this particular relief to Government 
servants? And will it be given equally to Government servants of all 
erades ? To natives as well as to Kuropeans? The cost of living is growing 
all around ; the price of food-stuffs is increasing everywhere. If this upward 
tendency maintains itself a little longer, will the Indian Government decree 
bazaar allowance to their fortunate high grade servants? Considering the way 
in which Government evince their regard for the comfort of their servants, 
nothing is impossible. What wonder if Government service appears so 
attractive to the poor educated Indian ? Of course, we are not going to call 
the British Government robbers or plunderers on this account, or to insinuate 
as much. But it may be said that it does not bespeak that regard for economy 
which might be expected in the administration of a poor country like India.” 


46. The arrangements at the Civil Hospital of Ratnagiri are satisfactory 

so far as the establishment is concerned, but it is a 

Complaint about the pity that the stock of medicines is not sufficient 

insufficiency of the medi- tog meet the demand. Even a common drug like 

cal stores at the Civil Quinine is not available at the Hospital, and has to 
ey eee be purchased by the patients themselves! We reall 

Satya Shodhak (150), P ased by the patients themselves! e really 

12th July. do not understand why there should not be a sufficient 

stock of medicines at an hospital that is growing in 

popularity. We hope the Surgeon-General will take note of this complaint 

and remedy the state of affairs. 


47. ‘We are not at all surprised at the frequency of thefts and dacoities 
that begin with towns where the wealthy reside and 


Complaint about the spread into the interior, where the poorer but respect- 


prevalence cf lawlessness 


“1 Sind able live. We are not at all surprised at the fact 
Sindh i (53), 4th July that the professional thieves are turning their atten- 
Eng. cols. ’ tion to European officers, who hitherto were immune. 


The thieves and dacoits have gauged their own capa- 
city for midnight robbery, and have measured the activity and capacity of the 
administrative heads of the various punitive or preventive departments. If what 
we hear, v2z., that the cash-box of the District Superintendent of Police, Jacob- 
abad, has disappeared, that the locks of the office of the Executive Engineer 
in the same town have been picked, is true, we will not wonder if we hear 
to-morrow of a big dacoity in the Upper Sind Frontier District.......... The 
British administration in Sind can win the gratitude of the people only if it 
rises out of its lethargy and dives deep into the causes of this lawlessness. 
Simply to state on paper that the Police is weak, that the District Magistrate 
is powerless, that dacoities are inevitable, is to beg the question. We think 
it is high time a Commission was appointed by Government to discover the 
causes of this sudden growth of crime. The Commissioner, though somewhat 
advanced in age, should rouse himself, like Mr. James, into a certain kind of 
activity and direct his energies to the good of the people.” 


48. ‘So the dacoits are not going to be obliging enough to stop their 

po eee nefarious operations and give the officials and the 

; _ Journal (18), 9th people some rest. From Larkana they have changed 
saints de the venue further North, viz., to Shikarpur and Pano- 
Akil in the Rohri Division........ Moreover, the present outbreak coming after 


* all the noise made and the precautions taken is very significant........... Does it 
ever strike the authorities that it is impossible, after all, to suppress crime by 
a& mere augmentation and. even improvement of the Police force? Besides 
greater personal exertion on the part of the District Superintendent of Police, 
a very important step would be to put into the hands of the people themselves 
the means of preventing and repelling serious and organised attacks on life 
and property. Let there be a much greater relaxation in the working of the 
Arms Act, so that respectable people—specially of the Bania class in the 
mofussil, who are rather deficient in courage and manliness—may be 
enabled to defend themselves. Government will, of course, hold that this 
would endanger the peace of the country and their own safety, but this 
is an unenlightened view unworthy of the British Government.” 


49. “We think it is high time that the attention of the higher postal 
authorities was drawn to the disgraceful working of 

Alleged disgraceful the Post Offices in Sind. The whole postal system 
working of Post Offices in the Province appears to have hopelessly broken 
in Sind. down since its control officer was transferred to 
Sind Gazette (1%), 10th Bombay ; and things have reached such a state that 
and 14th July. the public confidence in the department has been 
shattered. Complaints of serious irregularities 

have become so frequent, especially in Karachi, that many people feel that 
the Post Office can no longer be relied upon for the safe and prompt 
transmission of letters. ‘’he vagaries of the Post Office in its treatment of 
local letters is nothing less than a public scandal. Letters, when they 
are delivered at all, have been known to take two days in reaching their 
destination, while in numerous instances invitations to dinner parties, etc., 
have never reached their destination. We have heard of letters, contain- 
ing cheques posted in Karachi to an up-country address, never reaching 
their destination ; and there is hardly a person in the station who has not 
suffered in some way or other through letters going astray. Nor are the 
members of the mercantile community any better off in this respect, and 
complaints have been frequent of the loss of business letters. A very good 
example of the methods of Sind Post Offices is furnished in a recent case 
where, besides letters to the addressee himself, there was delivered to him a 
special bag which was found on being opened to contain the following :— 
An inner bag with two coloured and sealed bags ; a number of letters addressed 
to various people at Kotri and Hyderabad, including some tothe Superinten- 
dent of Post Offices; and a leather money bag sealed and padlocked........... 
The size and commercial importance of Sind would justify a reversion to 
the old order of things under which Sind had a Deputy Postmaster General 
and everything worked smoothly and complaints of serious irregularities were 
almost unknown.” [Commenting on the above an anonymous correspondent. 
writes in the issue of the paper dated 14th July:—“I quite agree with 
what you say. Since the abolition of the office of the Deputy Post- 
master General, Sind and Baluchistan, much difficulty has been experienced 
by the public in respect of the punctual delivery of letters. I may mention 
thet I have madesome thirty complaints against the Post Office for delaying 
my letters in delivery, and the replies to almost all of them were to the 
effect that ‘the party at fault has been warned, and it is hoped no such 
irregularities will occur again.’ At this moment I have two complaints of a 
similar nature lying at the Post Office.’’| 


Education. 


*50. “In noticing the proposals of the Bombay Government for the 
improvement in the teaching of Science, we strongly 

Comments on the draft urged the location of the projected Central Science 
reply of the Bombay Uni- Y,aboratory in Bombay instead of at Poona. We 
ni flee erect are glad to see that the Syndicate have also taken 
the teaching of Science. this view. In their draft reply to the Gov ernment. 
Indian Social Reformer letter they consider that there are very weighty 
(4), 19th July. Objections to the establishment of the Central. 


Laboratory in Poona or at the College of Science.. 


3” 


The other recommendations of the Syndicate are not of an equally non- 
controversial nature. They suggest that provision need only be made for the 
highest scientific examinations in the Central Laboratory, leaving the teach- 
ing of science for the Intermediate and B.A. degree examinations to be done 
as at present in the several Colleges. The only objections they urge against 
the centralisation of scientific teaching for the latter examinations are the 
distance of the Colleges from one another and the large number of students 
concerned. Inthe face of the superior efficiency that centralisation has 
conferred on scientific teaching in European Universities and is sure to 
confer on Bombay students, and the greater economy expected from such 
centralisation, the two circumstances mentioned by the Syndicate can hardly 
be regarded as being insuperable. The cost of running a motor-bus between 
the Colleges and the Laboratory will be nothing as compared to that involved 
in maintaining separate sets of Professors and appliances. No more favour- 
able opportunity than the present for placing scientific education in the 
Bombay University on a permanent and progressive basis is likely to offer 
itself for many years to come. The money is available, and we have at 
the head of the administration a gentleman with ardent sympathies for 
education.”’ 


o1. The Syndicate of the Bombay University have published their 
recommendations on the scheme for imprcvement 
in the teaching of science in Bombay put forward in 
April last by His Excellency Sir George Clarke. 
They are at one with His Excellency as regards the necessity of improving the 
science course, as also of increased expenditure on this branch of instruction. 
But while His Excellency has proposed a fully equipped Central Laboratory 
in Bombay for beginners, and the abolition of the present science classes in 
each College, the Syndicate consider this proposal to be inconvenient and 
detrimental to the interests of the students, and recommend the strengthening 
of the existing classes. No doubt His Excellency’s scheme is to be welcomed 
from the point of view of economy; but considering all circumstances, we 
think that it would tend to keep students away from the study of science and 
thus defeat His Excellency’s laudable intentions. The success which such 
centralised institutions attain in Europe is due to the proximity of the various 
Colleges to each other and to the central institutions and to the general vogue 
of the hostel system. In India, however, the Colleges are situated far apart 
from one another andthe hostel system exists only in name. Again, the number 
of the students in the central institution would be so very large that it would 
not be possible to attend satisfactorily to the needs of the students. With 
regard again to His Excellency’s proposal to convert the Science College at 
Poona into a model institution for the higher study of science, the Syndicate 
have disapproved of the idea of establishing such an institution outside 
Bombay. It is certainly not very desirable to have such an institution out- 
side Bombay, which is the seat of the University and the great centre of 
commerce and industries. We may also remark that Sir Cowasji’s recent 
donation to the University for a Central Laboratory may also be expected 
to be utilised for the purposes of an institution to be located in Bombay ; and 
from that point of view also, the Syndicate’s recommendation would seem to 
be very proper. 


Bombay Samachar (63), 
18th July. 


02. “ The transfers and appointments in the Educational Department 
announced in the current week’s Bombay Govern- 
Comments on recent ment Gazette show an almost total want of any 
appointments in the Edu-  pyjnciple in making them. One absolutely fails to 
ae Ray baey yal of ‘understand on what principle the post of the Head 
— "y, er wae Master of the Broach High School and that of the 
ATG andhu (36), 
12th July, Eng. cols. Head Master of the Telang High School at Godhra 
is filled up temporarily. We think that in the 
present case grave injustice has been done to Mr. J. K. Dalal, B.A., who is 
senior in service and has given ample satisfaction by his work as first 
Assistant Master in a first class Government High School like that of 
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_ Ahmedabad. Complaints of injustice to duly qualified subordinates in the 


Educational Department in the Bombay Presidency are not of quite a recent 


date. ‘They, however, did not cause much surprise during the tenure of 


office of Mr. Giles as Director of Public Instruction; but they cannot be 


tolerated during the term of office of a just and impartial Director like the 


Honourable Mr. Selby. Weare afraid that the manner in which the appoint- 
ments are made is, in the main, responsible for deterring able and qualified 
men from joining the Department. [For this no stronger evidence can be 
adduced than the fact that several posts in the High Schools are filled up by 
non-Graduates. The interests of the Department no less than the claims of 
the subordinates demand aspeedy change inthe method of filling up the posts.” 


Railways. 


53. “The shocking tragedy at Itola on the B. B. & C. I. Railway is so 
Vitti iii Mien teal blood-curdling in its painful incidents that the 
collision at Itola on the Public solicitously await a thorough and searching 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. enquiry by Government. ‘The mishap beats all 
Rast Goftdr (37), 12th recordsin the chapter of accidents on Indian railways. 
July, Eng. cols.; Praja The true nature of the accident in all its details, its 
Bandhu (36), 12th July, cause and the extent of damage to life and property, 
Beg. oot. Gujarat (68), sre up to now only a matter of conjecture. Public 
wearin rumour puts the number of casualties at a figure 
much in excess of that fixed by the official report on a preliminary enquiry. 
Accidents on Indian railways are following one another so rapidly that it is 
high time the Railway Board should allay public anxiety by an assurance that 
a more effective system of signalling will be instituted and other precautionary 
measures adopted to avert the possibilities of hke accidents in future.......... 
In order that proper safeguards might be employed against the recurrence of 
similar mishaps in future, it is essential that the circumstances which were 
responsible for the accident in question should be sifted to the bottom.......... 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke has conveyed a message of condolence to 
the unfortunate bereaved in their sufferings, and we feel sure he would not 
suffer the inquiry to be anything but fhe most searching and conclusive.” 
(The Praja Bandhu writes :—“ It woula be a great pity if the exciting interest 
of the sedition cases should even temporarily turn our minds away from the 
appalling nature of the railway disaster that occurred near Itola. In fact it 
would be a great blemish on all our leading and patriotic men, who talk of big 
schemes of reform in the administration and elsewhere, if they passed over 
the greatest catastrophe that ever happened on this side of India with merely 
conventional expressions of regret.......... We are all of us naturally anxious 
to know not only the exact circumstances under which the catastrophe 
occurred, the parties responsible for it, the defects in the Railway administra- 
tion and their rules of management, but also the exact extent of. loss in 
human lives and in property, and must press for a full inquiry into all these 
and cognate matters. It is the manifest duty of Government to appoint a 
Commission, composed partly of experts and partly of Government officers and 
representative public men. It is strange that the Government of so sympa- 
thetic a Governor as Sir George Clarke should have delayed to appoint a Board 
of Inquiry solong. Perhaps the pressure of the present political atmosphere is 
responsible for the delay........ The official inquiry that may or has been insti- 
tuted by the Railway Company concerned cannot by itself satisfy the public.” 
Commenting on the recent terrible railway disaster at Itola the Gujarat 
passes strictures upon the Railway authorities for their apathy in carrying help 
to the sufferers and accuses them of having prevented men belonging to 
certain ginning factories in the neighbourhood of Itola station from coming to 
the rescue. It observes that the Railway Company has misrepresented facts 
as to loss of life and property, and appeals to His Excellency the Governor 
to institute searching inquiries into the circumstances leading to the collision 
and the terrible loss caused by it through an independent Commission and 
urges the people to help the Commission, should one be appointed, by laying 


before it all the details known to them.| 
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04. “It is very gratifying to learn that the N.-W. Railway have 
Appreciation of the re- decided to do away with the distinction observed in 
moval of the distinctions Providing accommodation for lst and 2nd class pas- 
between the accommod- sengers according as they were Europeans or Indians. 
ation for Europeans and Orders hfve already been sent to England for new 
Indians on the North- compartments intended for Indians, which are not to 
Western Railway. be inferior to those provided for ‘Europeans. How 
a Journal (18), 9th much better it would have been if fore-thought had 
i been exercised by the Railway management and the 
invidious distinction never introduced at all! Seeing what irritation already 
exists in the native mind on account of European domination and European 
arrogauce, and, how feelings between them have been estrahged by recent 
events, everything calculated to wound the self-respect of the inhabitants of 
India should be avoided by the dominant class. In view of better counsels 
prevailing with the N.-W. Railway the proposed public meeting of protest at 
Karachi has been abandoned.’ 


Municipalities. 


55. The Praja Bandhu complains about the alleged want of public 
spirit and the existence of parties among the elected 
Complaint about the Councillors of the Ahmedabad Municipality. The 
filthy state of the water paper writes:—If the Councillors were to cease 
supphed by the Ahmed- Qevoting their attention to mere wordy discussions 
abad Municipality. at dein tn onbienh fal. thay would fod that 
Praja Bandhu (36), ®24 turn to subjects more useful, they would find tha 
i2th July. there is ample scope for improvement in the admi- 
nistration of the Municipality. Owing to heavy rains 
during the current week, the water distributed through the Municipal pipes was, 
since Monday morning, noticed to be quite dirty, laden as it was with mud 
and other impurities. ‘hose who possess no reservoirs of their own had in 
consequence to suffer a good deal of inconvenience. The perpetual cry of 
want of water in summer and the standing complaint about its filthiness in the 
monsoons reflects no small discredit on ‘the executive of the Municipality. 
Forthe supply of such filthy drinking water which is injurious to public 
health, we consider none but the elected Councillors of the Municipality 
primarily responsible. It may be quite true that the floods in the Sabarmati 
river on the previous day were the cause of this. ‘This is not, however, such 
a cause as could not have been averted by precautionary measures on the 
part of the Sanitary Committee ; for this is not the first time that the Sabar- 
mati has over-flooded its banks. We hope the Water-works Department 
have by now found out their mistake and taken the proper measures to prevent 
the water-supply from becoming worse. IH, however, they have not yet done 
so, we hope the Municipal Councillors will adopt prompt measures for removing 
the complaint of the people. 


06. We regret we cannot approve of the step taken by the Government 
of Bombay in superseding the Dharangaon Muni- 
Disapproval of the cipality.. The decision to supersede the Municipality 
supersession of the Dha- for a period of three years is not only hasty but 
ae hd 3 Mamerpety unjust to the people of the town and punishes the 
rae ey oe innocent instead of the guilty. The dishonest Coun- 
ombay Samachar (63), 
13th ey cillors were certainly deserving of condign punishment 
| and those who connived at their action also merited 
disgrace. If these guilty Councillors had been dismissed and their electors 
had persisted in returning them again to the Board, the action of Government 
would have been justified. Cases of dishonesty on the part of Municipal Coun- 
cillors have not been rare even in civilised countries. The local body which 
formerly existed in the place of the present London County Council and the 
Municipalities of Birmingham and other places have been no exceptions. 
But in these places no extreme measures like the one adopted by the Bombay 
Government have been resorted to. There the electors were given the 
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authorised version of his case is published in book form.” 
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opportunity of returning other members to replace the dishonest ones. The 


supersession of the Dharangaon Municipality is tantamount to casting a slur 
upon the electors, as it implies that they are a set of people who would wink 
at dishonesty and would re-elect the same members. But it is unjust to 
throw such a stigma upon them without giving them a fair trial. We would, 
therefore, appeal to His Excellency to dismiss the guilty Councillors and call 
upon the electors of Dharangaon to return fresh members in their places on 
the Municipal Board. His Excellency might then take such measures as he 
may deem fit in the light of the use made by them of this opportunity. [The 
paper then goes on to suggest that either the Honourable Mr. Parekh or the 
Honourable Mr. Khare should avail himself of the standing invitation recently 
given by His Excellency Sir George Clarke and point out to His Excellency 
the injustice alleged to have been done to the people of the town.| 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


97. A local correspondent writes to the Kardchi Chronicle-— Under 

_ the auspices of the Shikarpuri merchants of Karachi, 

Public meetings at a public meeting was arranged hese on Tuesday the 
Karéchi and Sukkur(Sind) 7th instant in the large godown of Seth Lalchand 
to express sympathy. with J, ekhraj in the Bunder quarter to express sympathy 


“i Wordsht’ Ohesaise @ with Mr. Tilak. About 1,500 men were present, 


L5th July; Sindhi (53), although the notice was short. Great enthusiasm 
4th July, Eng. cols. prevailed. Seth Udhawdas Tarachand of Shikarpur 

presided. It was unanimously resolved to send tele- 
orams to Mr. Tilak and his family conveying to them the sympathy of the 
meeting. As the case is swb gudice, the speakers wisely refrained from referring 
to the incriminating articles. A subscription was started in aid of Tilak and 
Aravinda Ghose jointly. I'he speeches were characterised by moderation.”’ 
[The Sindhi writes:—“On the 30th June a public meeting was held in 
the Sanatan Dharma Sabha Hall at Sukkur under the presidentship of 
Pandit Magniram, Municipal Councillor, to express sympathy for the 
recent arrest of Mr. Tilak. Much was said in the meeting about his 
qualities of head and heart, and something with regard to the services done by 
him to the country. A resolution was passed expressing their deep sympathy 
for the troubles of Mr. Tilak in the country’s cause and regretting the action 
taken by Government. ‘Telegrams were sent to Mr. Tilak’s family, His 
Excellency the Governor, and several papers. ’’| 


*58. A Poona correspondent sends the following telegram to the 
| Rishtramaét under date 18th July : 
_ Publicmeetingat Poona of the inhabitants of Poona was held this ev ening in 
in penens 9 ey Tilak’s the Hall of the Sarvajanik Sabha to celebrate the 
eer ei whagee & fifty-third birthday of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. A 

ishtramat (46), 19th ies: 9 
July. resolution was passed wishing him prosperity, and 
prayers were offered to God to endow him with long 

life. Extraordinary enthusiasm prevailed at the meeting. 


*99. “We must protest strongly against the manner in which some of the 
Anglo-Indian dailies here are reporting Mr. Tilak’s 

Intended publication in great speech in his own defence. The most telling 
book form of Mr. Tilak’s arguments and convincing points are conveniently 
7, speech — = omitted or suppressed and sundry observations to 
pi el meee SS which the defence does not attach much importance 
gor Posen (46), 19th are given undue prominence. We would caution 
July, Eng. cols. Nationalists in other provinces against accepting 
reports in the English dailies as being correct versions 

of Mr. Tilak’s own method of conducting his defence. In our own columns we 
are reporting Mr. Tilak’s speech, almost ver batim, for the benefit of our verna- 


cular readers. Mr. Tilak’s sympathisers in other provinces must wait till an 


4] 


60. A correspondent from Mahad (Koldba) writes to the Indu Pra- 

. kash :—Gloom took possession of the people of this 

_Report of demonstra- town on the receipt of the news of the conviction of 
tions at Mahad (Kolaba) Mr, Paranjpe who is a native of this place. On the 
on receipt of the news fojlowing day all shops in the town were .closed and 


toes tig ry . ine most of the students absented themselves from school. 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 13th A public meeting was convened on the 9th July in 
July. the compound of the Shri Vireshwar Temple to express 


regret at the conviction of Mr. Paranjpe. About 
800 people were present on the occasion. Mr. Virkar, pleader, occupied the 
chair, while Mr. Paranjpe’s portrait was placed in a prominent position in the 
meeting. Resolutions were passed expressing regret at the conviction of 
. Mr. Pacanjpe and protesting against the empanelling of a special jury not 
conversant with Marathi to try his case. 


61. “ At a public meeting of the townsmen of Karanja held on the 3rd of 
June 1908, the following resolution was unanimously 
Resolution re the anar- passed :—* That the Karanja public is of opinion 
chism in Bengal passed by that the organization started by certain young Ben- 
Lhe Me On © by th f bomb it 
Karanja (Sind 9). galis to kill Kuropeans by the use of bombs owes its 
Pheniz (13), 8th July, birth to the continued repressive measures used 
by the bureaucracy and the irresponsible and mis- 

chievous writings of the Anglo-Indian Press, and not to the writings of the 
Indian Press or to the platform-speeches delivered by Indian speakers, as is 


insinuated by the bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian Press.’ ”’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. ee 


Ojfice of the Oriental Translator to Government, | | te 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd July 1908. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 25th July 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1908.) 


| 


| 
| ;, 
Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay .| Weekly .| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 300 
Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona ...| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. 
East and West ..., Bombay ...| Monthly .| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
/ | Dd. 
Indian Social Reformer ” Do. ...| Weekly .| KAmékshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| | drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. eo ioe .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi’; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
Indian Textile Journal ...! Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. 1,000 
Karachi Chronicle dl Karachi ...| Weekly .| Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
Kathiawar Times... Rajkot 4 Daily ..| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27 200 
Mahratta .| Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 34. 
Muslim Herald ...| Bombay | Daily ...| Mnhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| | Muhammadan ; 34. | 
Oriental Review ve Do. os Weekly .| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi ; 40 450 
Patriot | Do. ' Do. 7 Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari ; Hindu 650 
| | | (Jain) ; 34. | 
Pheenix ...! Karachi .... Bi-weekly ... .| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; -. 350 
Poona Observer and Civil Poona .-'| Daily J Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 al 400 
and Military Gazette. | | 
| | 
Purity Servant .... Bombay ic] SO ne ae ee | 
Railway Times Do. af Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour; Christian ; 47 t 1,200 
| | 
| Sind Gazette zt: Karachi ...| Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 ; 500 
| | | 
| Sind Journal ...,| Hyderabad 4 Weekly .| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu 800 
| (Amil) ; 42. | 
| | | 
Sind Times ..., Karachi ...| Bi-weekly ... .| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41.... 200 
| | | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | : 
| ! 
_ Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ...! Daily .| Néndbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 .... 3,000 
| Apaksha pat ...| Surat ...| Weekly .| Dinsh4h Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi; 35 : 900 
7 | | | 
| A'rya Prakash a Bombay ioe ie .| Motilal Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
| | | Bania) ; 34. : 
| | 
: Broach Mitra ...| Broach | Do. .| Trikamlal Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
| | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 00 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 
Deshi Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shréawak Ba- 1,400 
nia) ; 37. | 
Dnyanottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ;, 900 
55. | 
Gujarati .| Bombay Do. .|_ Ichhdérdm Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 6,500 
| Bania) ; 55. 
Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 700 
Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. | Somal4l Mangaldds Shih; Hindu (Mesri 2,000 
, Bania) ; 31. | 
Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 ' S09 
Jém-e-Jamshed Do. eae | Pirozshéh Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi; 4,400 
33. | 
Kaiser-i-Hind ee Weekly .| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... ...| 2,400 
Kathiawar News ... Rajkot Do. .| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 ~ 7 200 
Kathiawar Times... — ...| Do. nee Bi-weekly ... .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27 | 600 
Parsi Bombay . ; Weekly | Jehangir Sordbji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi ; 32 se 1,000 
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Aworo-GuzaRa'T1.—contie : 


Praja Bandhx e.. 
Rast Goftér ow 
Sa4nj Vartamén ... 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Suryi Prakdsh ... 


Dnyénodayi __... 
& 

Dnydn Prakish ... 
Indu Prakish ... 


Native Opinion ... 


| Rashtramat “75 ... 


Sardesai Vijaya 
Subodh Patrika ... 


O Anglo-Lusitano... 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq_... 


Muséfir.... bee 
Sind Shewak 
Sindhi ae 
Sookhree ... 


ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 


GUJARA TI. 
Baroda Vatsal .... 
Hind Vijay4 ae 


ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. 
‘Hindustan Samachar 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


A Luz o si 
Popular Journal ... 


-Gusara'TI. 


Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... 


Bharat Jivan sa 
Bharat Vijaya... 


Bombay Samachar 


tna Samdéchér ~ 


Anowo-Mara‘tHI. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


...| Ahmedabad sins 
...| Bombay ... _- 


; Do, 
..| Bombay 
Do. ' 
Do. 


Savantvadi 


Bombay .... 


.| Bombay ... 


Karachi (Sind) 


Do. ei bol 


Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad). | 
Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 


...| Baroda sen ve 


...| Dharwar ... 9s 


...| Bombay ... si 


...| Baroda _... ai 
...| Bombay ... oe 


sek Ss wus me 


id Weekly 


Bi-weekly ... 


.| Jethéla4l] Umedram ; Hindu (Mewdd Bréah- 
.| Pélonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... ove 
Rustam}ji 


.| Manekla] Ambérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. William Hazel ... aa a me 


.| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma- 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 sa 


4 


man); 41. 


Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


29. 


(1) Hari Ndérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ) ; 47. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. He 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlar4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 


(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamdadin: 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Ami) ; 32... 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ramyji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


s 


Narayanrao Shrinivas Gadagkar and Gir- 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brdhman) ; 30 & 35. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portu ese ; 29 


- 


dan (Memon) ; 44. 
Déhydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hind 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 28. 
; a 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A., 
Parsi ; 40. 


660 


2,000 


8,000 
1,500 


1,000 


092 
600 


°00 


1,199 


600 
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=o | 
Gusara’TI—continued. | 
66 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly | Damji Rdvji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswél] 1,000 
| ,850 } Bania) ; 32. 
om 67 | Evening Jame .| Bombay .| Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ;} 1,600 
33. 
68 | Gujarat ../ Nadiad (Kaira) .| Published thrice a} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
»200 : ; month. Bania); 23. 
69 | Gurjar Garjana ..| Bulsar (Surat) .| Weekly .| Ochhavl4l Hargoyandas ; Hindu (Visa Lad 300 
ee | Bania) ; 28. 
200 70 | Gurjar Kesari ..| Bombay Be as aa Se ee ae 
200 71 : Hind Swarajya Do. Do. .| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 
7 an , | . y 
(2 | Islam Gazette ... Amreli (Baroda-| Do. Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3C 975 
Pi ‘ State.) Muhammadans (Memons). 
660 (2 | Jain Vijaya . Bombay Do. .| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimalj 1,000 
A Be Bania) ; 26. 
000 | id _ Kaira Times .. Nadiad (Kaira) Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
bie oe 28, 
Vo | Kaira Vartaman ... ..| Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
Pere | 56. 
200 4/0 | Kathiawar Samachar ... Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
: a er | (Brahman) ; 46. 
900 (4 | Khabardar .... Bombay Do. .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Pag ie : Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
(3 | Khedut ... Baroda .| Fortnightly .| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46, | 
100 (9 | Loka Mitra ... Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... ..| Kaikhosru Manckji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. | 
| 80 | Mahi Kantha Gazette . Sadra .| Weekly .| Motilal Chhotalal Vyaés; Hindu (Audich| S60 
92 Tolakia Brahman); 45. | 
CO 81 | Mukhbir-i-Isliin ... .... Bombay .| Daily .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati } 000 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. | 
54 | Navsdri Patrika ... Navsari .| Weekly | Harivallabhd4s Prdnvallabhd4s PArekh ;| 909 
00 Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
- Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
1 34 | Political Bhomiyo... . Ahmedabad Do. .| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 . COO 
| So | Praja Mitra . Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch| 279 
v Brahinan) ; 39. 
86 | Praja Pokar . Surat .-| Weekly ..| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
| | 
V 5S’ | Rajasthan and Indian, Ahmedabad Do. ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Shah (Visa Shrimali! 1,000 
5 Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
88 | Satya Vakta Do. .| Fortnightly .| Keshavlal Harivithald4s; Hindu (Das 550 
| Shrinali Bania) ; 44. 
3 89 | Surat Akhbar sade Surat .| Weekly .| Phivozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 300 
) QU | Swadesh Mitra .. Karachi Do. | Deviaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 42 300 
: | 
| HINDI. 
Yl |} Shri Dnydnsagar Sama- Bombay .| Fortnightly .| Janakprasad Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brahman); 31. 
92 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. .| Weekly | Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 
char. | (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
KANARESE, 
93 | Digvijaya ... . Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly - .|Skhankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
: (Devang) ; 40. 
94 | Kannad Kesari ... Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. .|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 
(Vaishnav Brihman) ; 33. 
95 | Karndtak Patri and: Dharwar Do. 1K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
_ Chandrodaya. man); 25. 
96 | Karnatak Vaibhav eh: Bijapur Do. .| Anndji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 46. 
97 | Kamatak Vritt ... Dharwar Do. .| A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 650 
| man) ; 38. 
$8 | Loka Bandhu wl Oa Do. .| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu) | 250 
| , (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
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Bhala 

Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharm 

Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 


Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 


Hindu Vijaya 


Jagaladarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Kal... 
Kalpatarnu ... 


Karmanuk... 
Kesari 


Khandcsh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 
Lokamat ... 


.| Gadag (Dharwar) 


Thana 


.| Sholapur 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Belgaum 


.| Chiplun 


.| Erandol 


.| Kochara (Ratnagiri) 


.| Ahmednagar 


| Parola (East Khan-' 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 
.| Kumtha (Kanara) 


.| Vengurla 


.| Belgaum ... 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


Do. 


.| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


(Ratna- 
girl). 


.| Beigaum 


(Kast 
Khandesh. : 


| Wai (Satéra) 


.|| Dharwar 


.| Bombay 


.| Poona 
.| Kolhapur 
| Thana 


.| Bombay 


.| Thana 


.| Poona 


.| Sholapur 


.| Poona 


Do. 


desh). 


dezh). 


(Ratna- 
giri). 


.. Monthly 


..| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


. Weekl y 


. Weekly 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


..| Published thrice a 


month. 


Do. 


.... Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; 


| Fortnightly 


Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 

| Do. 


| Vaman Daji Motiwale ; 
.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu pee catia 


| Hari Dharmdéraj Gandhi ; 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; 
.| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; 


| Ganesh ' Moreshwar 


.| Mahadev 
| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
iS. H. 
| Vasudev Lingoji Birje ; 


| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 


| Vishnu Vithal Maniri ; 


| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; 


| Krishnarao 


| (1) Vasudev Ganesh 


| Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


| Hari 


.| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 


.| Yadav 

.| Laxman 
.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 
|| Janardhan Narayan 


| 
Gaurishankar Ramprasad Hindu anol 
Bréhinan) ; 44. | 
| 
| 


| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
Hindu (Yajurvedi| 
Brahman) ; 21. 


| 
Brahman) 36. 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
31, | 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. , 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Gaud Bréah- 
man); 44. 


Khadilkar ; 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Hindu 


Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman): 44. 


.| Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah-: 


man); 42. 


Pandurang Joshi; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. 

Shane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
33. 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 


Hindu (Sdraswat 

Brahman); 44. 

Hindu (Chit-: 
pawan Brahman); 42. 

Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


Hindu. 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Arjun 


Keluskar ; 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 


Hindu 


Deshpande, __ B.A..,. 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32 

(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; Hindu) 
(Kay: astha Prabhu) ; 36. 


| Shivram Mahadev Pardnipe, M.A. . Hindu! 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 
Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. 


Hindu (Deshasth: 


Sub- editor’ 


Brahman) ; 51. 


Naréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brahman) ; 41. 


| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. | Hindu 


(Chitpawn Br 4hman) : 51. 
Hindu, 
{ 


| 
Hindu! 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Balkrishna  Upasani ; 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 42. | 
Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. | 
Hindu (Gaud' 
Brahman) ; 31. | 


Kulkarni ; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 
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Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


Maratui—continued, 


Maharashtra Vritt 


Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 

Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 


| Prak&shak 


» | Pratod 


Raghav Bhushan 


Samalochak 
Samarth 
Satya Shodhak 


Shivaji Vijaya 


| Sholapur Samachar 
| Shri Sayaji Vijay 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 


Sudhakar ... 


} 


| Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Swarajya ... 
Vande Mataram ... 
Vidya Vilas 


Vichari 
Vihari 
Vishvavritt 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari 


Warkari 


..| Satara 


-| Kolhapur ... 
.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 
.| Bombay 

-| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay 


| Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


.| Weekly 
.| Wai (Satara) Do. 
.| Bombay ..| Daily 
Do. .| Weekly 
.| Poona Do. 
...| Ahmednagar Do. 
.| Nasik Do. 
.| Ahmednagar Do. 
.| Bombay .| Monthly 
.| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly 
pur). 
.| Belgaum Do. 
.| Dhulia (West-Khan-| Monthly 
desh). 
.| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly 
desh). 
.| Kolhapur ... Do. ‘ 
.| Satara Do. 
.| Bijapur Do. 
.| Isliampur (Satara)...| Do. 
.| Yeola (Nasik) Do. 
.| Hubli (Dhaérwar) ...| Monthly. ... 
.| Kolhapur ... Do. 
.| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly 
| Sholapur .| Monthly 
Do. .| Weekly 
.| Bombay Do. 
| Satara Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Pen (Kolaba) Do. 
.| Poona Do. 
.| Karad (Satara) Do. 
.| Sholapur Do. 
.| Poona Do. 


" | Pandharpur (Shola- 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


pur). 


...| Péndurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mara- 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The rtames of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C.° The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or «) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, an1 in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 3 
{d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishn4éji Prabhakar Kh idilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman.) 
(e) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Itis regrettable that the painfully unjust treatment being meted 


Cx ts on the anti. Out to Indians in South Africa is not yet over......... 
Sistas. Senbiiniioa in It shows the hollowness of the much vaunted Im- 
Natal. perialism, which cannot recognise the rights of 


Oriental Review (11), members of the same Empire just because they 
22nd July; Bombay happen to have a dark skin. It is in itself an ethical 
Samachar (63), 20th July. gin and becomes still more sinful by its neglect- 
ing and treating with contempt the principles of justice and humanity. 
treerrre The problem of Asiatic or rather Indian immigration in the Colonies 
is shelved by the Imperial Government on the plea that it cannot interfere 
with the wishes of the self-governing members of the Empire. This 
plea shows nothing but want of true statesmanship and moral courage 
of the Government. The present situation in India, if nothing else, requires 
that the Colonies ought not to be allowed to indulge in their whims 
and caprices, especially when they are in conflict with the interests of the 
HKmpire asa whole.......... As it is considered criminal to desert the flag. inthe 
hour of need, it is also criminal, we think, on the part of the Colonials not to 
look to the needs of the Empire at the present juncture and to persist doggedly 
in passing legislation which will have a very injurious effect on the minds of 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects. The services which Indian settlers in South 
Africa rendered to Englishmen at the time of the Boer War must yet be fresh 
in the minds of many people. It is surely not a fitting reward for all this that 
the rights of these man as subjects of the Empire which they are always ready 
to help with their purse and life should be trampled upon by the interested 
Colonials. We, therefore, strongly deprecate the Bill which is already passed 
in its second reading by the Natal Government and which practically comes 
to this that no new settlers will be allowed henceforward in the Colony and that 
all who have made South Africa almost their home and are carrying on trade 
for the last so many years will be driven from the country which they have 
helped not a little to develop. While we are condemning the inaction and the 
indifference which have characterised the attitude of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in this matter we condemn still more the inaction of the leaders of 
Indian public opinion. Efforts must be made in earnest to bring the grievous 
state of affairs in South Africa and the injured feelings of the Indian people to 
the notice of the Imperial Government. Memorials and petitions from every 
town must be sent to His Majesty the King-Emperor.......... He has come to 
be recognised as the peace-maker of Europe. If his attention is drawn to this 
matter, His Majesty will do his best to do justice to India and her people. But. 
the chief responsibility for all this lies on our leaders who ought to bestir them- 
selves. The time has also come up when the suggestions for the adoption of 
retaliatory measures made by His Highness the Aga Khan and several other 
distinguished men at the Town Hall Meeting on the South African question 
must be put into force by the Government of India.” [The Bombay 
Samdchdr deplores that the Government and the people of India should 
look on in silence ata time whena measure of a most ruinous character 
is being passed by the Natal Assembly. It apprehends that the most mis- 
chievous consequences will follow shoul the measure be passed into law and 
that the Indians will be ousted en masse from a land towards the development 
of whose commerce and industries they have contributed not a little. The 
paper, therefore, makes a fervent appeal to the Government in England and to 


the Government of India as well as to the Indians to bestir themselves and | 


take the necessary steps to prevent the measure from being passed into law. 
‘The paper exhorts the citizens of all big cities and towns of India to hold 
mass meetings to protest against the passing of this iniquitous measure 
and bring the strongest pressure to bear upon the Government in England, and 
through them upon the King-Emperor, to intervene and veto the measure. | 


2. ‘‘ We feel little hesitation in stating that the report of the Indian 

| Factory Labour Commission simply records a fore- 
eee aa be bot gone conclusion notin the least warranted by the 
pe Hilson He ory recorded evidence, or even by the detached inferences 
Praja Bandhu (36), “awn by the Commission upon the recorded state- 
19th July, Eng. cols. ments. The Commission recommends that no res- 


triction should be placed upon the working hours of 


labour in factories; but at the same time insists that a new class of young 
eee of 14 to 17 years of age should be created, and that their work should 
limited by law to 12 hours, with the object of indirectly compelling all 
factory owners to adopt a 12 hours day........... Weare afraid that consider- 
ations of a quasi-political character have influenced the judgment of the 
members of the Commission, for the Indian public would strongly resent any 
attempt to restrict the output of our mills, or to add to the cost of production. 
Being deterred, apparently, by the present unrest they adopt the indirect 
method just indicated. There would have been a strong justification for 
limiting the hours of factory work in India, if it had been proved that 
the present system has led to the physical deteriordtion of the operatives. 
In that case it would have been the duty of Government to intercede 
both on humanitarian grounds as well as in the best interests of the 
industries themselves....... fekuun But despite the careful and constant 
attention paid to the matter, the Commission could not during the 
whole course of their investigations find any indication of physical deterior- 
ation among adult male factory operatives......... . It is astonishing 
that after such a clear finding they should have endeavoured even by 
indirect means to get the working hours reduced. Even as regards 
children, the Commissioners say that it is difficult to form a clear idea as to 
what the effect of the present legal working hours, if faithfully adhered to, 
would have been on their physique and general health. There is thus no 
ground whatever for legislative interference with the existing regulations. 
As regards women, their general physical cundition in the various factories 
visited by the Commissioners was, in their opinion, excellent......... Consider- 
ing the explicit opinion of the Commission as regards the physical condition 
of the adults, women and children now working “in the factories, the course 
adopted of indirectly interfering with the present arrangements by curtailing 
the hours of adult labour seems inexplicable except on the assumption that 
they started with a foregone conclusion which they felt bound to support in 
order to prevent the whole i inquiry from ending in a fiasco.......... Itis satisfac- 
tory to find that Sir Vithaldas did not succumb to the temptation of agreeing 
with the majority, and has independently maintained the propriety of keeping 
the present working hours undisturbed. The small concessions he has made 
in respect of children’s hours appear tc us to be due to a desire to conciliate 
the majority. We have not before us Dr. Nair’s minute, but we gather that 
he appears to be an out and out sanitary faddist, impervious to broad econo- 
mic and politic considerations. The Commission’s Report will in ordinary 
course go to the Government of India for reviuw......... In the face of the 
explicit finding of the Commission ve the physical condition of the operatives, 
the task of the Government of India will be easy. It need not impose any 
strain on their courage to say that they refuse to legislate for the amendment 
of the present Factory Act. Grave abuses in the actual administration of 
the Act have been breught to light, but such abuses have been widely tolerated 
and practised by the Jute mills in Bengal, which are under European man- 
agement. A strengthening of the Inspecting staff will put a stop to these 
evils, if the Inspectors are men of the right stamp, and men of education 
and tact. Itis necessary that a majority of these should be educated Indian 
gentlemen of experience. ‘The pay offered is high enough for such, though 
not for the Kurasian or Kuropean, who, under the circumstances, occasionally 
falls a prey to corruption, or inaugurates a campaign of petty factory prosecu- 
tions to show that he is somebody in the land.” — 


3. The recommendations of the Indian Factury Commission show that 
the Commission has spared no pains to present a 
Jagad Vritt (119), 19th thoroughly comprehensive and conscientious report 
July. on the points referred to them for consideration. 

When the Commission was first appointed it was 
asserted in various quarters that the investigation was to be hypocritical and 
that the real initiative in the enquiry had emanated from Lancashire which 
was inspired by feelings of jealousy against the Indian manufacturers. But the 
proceedings of the Commission as.well as their recommendations have falsified 
all this, and the people are now convinced that the Commission entertained 
a sincere desire to encourage the virgin industries of India. There are no 
doubt certain recommendations of the Commission, that are one-sided and 
which would not meet with the approval of the mill-owners. We, however, 
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believe that none of the recommendations, if given effect to, would ever 
adversely affect the real interests of the mill-owners. The Commission strongly 
deprecates any direct limitation of the working-hours of adult males, but it 
nevertheless proposes certain indirect limitations of labour. It is proposed 
to create a class of young persons who must not work beyond twelve hours, 
but it certainly would not be found profitable to work the whole mill 
if this kind of labour is withdrawn after twelve hours. The Commission 
recommends a rest of half an hour to the operatives after every six hours, 
but this would not be found profitable nor convenient, for very few operatives 
are likely to turn up again for working an hour or two after they have enjoy- 
ed the second half hour’s rest at the end of the day. The Commission 
suggests the limitation of the work of the half-timers, viz., young child- 
ren, to six hours, but the result of this will be that if the mill has two sets 
of half-timers, it'can only work for twelve hours and not more. Factory 
labourers are generally feeble in constitution, and there is scarcely any 
vitality left in them after a few years’ work and it is quite necessary that some 
restrictions should be laid on their hours of labour. But it is surprising that the 
Commission should have come to the conclusion that there has been no dete- 
rioration in the physique of the operatives as a result of the present conditions 
of factory employment and we believe that the Commission is grossly mis- 
taken in this respect. A glance at the emaciated and tottering frames of the 
operatives will convince any one of the truth of our statement. There is 
not as yet a hereditary class of factory labourers in India as in Knegland, and 
many of the operatives leave the work through sheer disgust and we can scar- 
cely find a man working in a factory continuously for ten or fifteen years. 
The Commission asserts that most of the operatives come from villages and 
that they leave their work every now and then to attend to their fields. This 
may be true in the case of a few, but the Commission does not seem to have 
made any deep investigation into the matter. Field labour is becoming unpro- 
fitable of late and only considerations of health must be driving the operatives 
to their villages. In spite of factory labour being more remunerative than 
other kinds of work, there is always a demand for operatives in a factory 
which conclusively proves the unpopularity of factory labour. All these 
considerations bring us to the conclusion that factory labour tells upon the 
health of the operatives. 


4. “The atmosphere of India is nowadays charged with the 
perturbing influence of sedition, anarchism and 

The feeling of hostility political agitation........ What are the causes which 
against the british Gov- have brought about this state of things? Formerly 
ernment in India 1s UN- it was believed that it was Muhammadan fanaticism 


ohn Prakdsh (40) that was rebelling against the rule of the unbelievers ; 
18th July, Teng. cols. ’ now the Muhammadans are considered to be most 
friendly towards the British Government....... We 


think that even the most rabid opponents of Government do not know the 
reason why they are prejudiced against Government. The people have a vague 
idea that Government have been the cause of the ruin and poverty of the country ; 
that they have been unmindful of the true interests of the country and that they 
have been governing solely for the benefit of England.......... Now let us 
consider whether it is true that India is getting poorer. We do not sce any 
signs of an increase in poverty; on the contrary, we find that everywhere 
wages have been rising, the standard of living among the lowest classes has 
risen and that the people are able to maintain themselves even though 
prices have risen to famine rates, and no one has died of starvation. We also 
find that the population has doubled itself in the last hundred years, and is 
still going on increasing. If India had been getting poorer, we could not 
have had an increase in the population. But let us grant for the sake of 
argument that India is getting poorer; does it follow, therefore, that the 
British Government have been the cause of tue poverty ? We are told that 
the subjects of the Native States are better off than people in British India ; 
have we evidence to show that people would prefer to emigrate from British 
territory into the Native States ?......... We know that hundreds of thousands 


of Marwaris leave their homes and come into British territory to make money, 
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‘but we do not find any large number of British subjects going into Marwar 
to earn a livelihood. What a great pity it is that the educated classes have 
run away with the idea that because England takes away so many. crores of 
rupees every year from India, the latter country is getting poorer! They 
forget that England only takes the interest on the money which she lent to 
India and thereby immensely developed India’s resources. They forget that 
the money which she draws on account of pensions and salaries is on account 
of the most valuable services rendered to India.”’ 


5. The recent prosecutions are highly injurious to public interests. 
Will such a campaign against the papers improve 
Government must con- the relations between the rulers and the ruled ? 


pes yee ‘by the None of the rulers seem to give a calm consideration 
redress of their grievances. | : 
Pratod (146), 19th July. to this matter and therefore the thoughtful public 


in this country are growing anxious about the future 

of the land. Itis absurd to think that British rule 
in India will last for ever. The only question before British statesmen is, 
how can they hold India for the longest possible period ? Indian public opinion 
is as yet favourable to the maintenance of British rule in the country. The 
masses in India have as yet never reflected as to how soon British rule will 
disappear from India or can be made to vanish. On the contrary, big and 
influential people in this country are loudly proclaiming that India wants British 
rule for many days to come. Why then are the English just now acting as if 
panic-stricken ? If Indian public opinion is mostly in favour of the British, 
where was the necessity to make the minds of a whole people uneasy by an 
attempt to put down the agitation of a handful of people by means of 
repressive measures ? We look upon the present policy of Government as 
suicidal. Supposing the masses are really inspired by animosity against the 
British rule and by a desire to bring about its downfall, how long will 
repressive measures succeed in keeping down that feeling? Will these feel- 
ings disappear unless the people themselves are annihilated? And are the 
English prepared to annihilate so many people? The English are indeed 
not prepared to carry matters to such extremes. On the contrary, they 
appear inclined to conciliate them by the grant of political rights. If our 
Government really desire to maintain peace and order, they must give up the 
present policy and conciliate the peonle by redressing their erievances. The 
press prosecutions in this Presidency have created unrest. Even the 
Moderates are sympathising with the Extremists, and this clearly proves that 
the majority of the people disapprove of the present policy. Is it possible to 
rule over a vast discontented population simply by military force? If 
Government will calmly ponder over this question and change theix methods 


of administration, the growing spirit of discontent wili disappear and many 
a calamity will be averted. 


* 
6. The stir and awakening which has now made its appearance 


7 in Bombay is mainly of a political character; but 
Excitement prevailing it is altogether free from the taint of bombs or 


in the Bombay Presidency rowdyism. Even such stir as there is among the 
alleged to be due to the 


pe tem ne es em public is due to the activity of the Police. Since 
ia si sar Ml the beginning of the press campaign the condition 
Rdjasthdn (87), 18th of Bombay has become excited; and a desire for 
July. . information on political subjects, such as was un- 
heard of before, has seized the minds of the people. 

This proves the kindly feeling people entertain for the Press; it also shows 
that they look down with contempt upon the prosecutions instituted against 
them. The further Government proceed with Press prosecutions with a 
view to restoring peace to the country, the more serious does the attitude 
of the people become, and the more do the difficulties of the Police increase. 
This shows how little the present policy is calculated to have a soothing effect 
on the people. We do not say that the Police should not take steps to check 
the spread of sedition, if it really does exist; but what we mean to affirm is 
that really speaking there is no unrest in Bombay, and the little excitement 
that we see now-a-days is merely the outcome of the queer actions of the 
Police. The Kdl prosecution has created a state of unrest in peaceful Poona, 
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while the Kesari prosecution has spread unrest throughout the whole of 
Mahdrdshtra. We do not regard this action of the Police to be wise in any 
way. If the Police expect to restore peace by prosecuting the leading 
Marathi papers, we can only say that they are committing a foolish mistake. 
Unless they respect the public feelings to some extent, all efforts of Govern- 
ment and the Police to restore tranquility are bound to fail. The very fact 
that even the illiterate mill-hand, who hardly ever reads the papers, feels 
strongly for Mr. Tilak proves the truth of our contention. It is nothing else 
but the betrayal of the ignorance of the authorities to take steps which stir 
up such strong feeling among the people. 


7. The infuriated elephant let loose for crushing the so-called sedition 
in India is moving without restraint. This policy 
Alleged injustice of the of prosecution has tended to spread universal sorrow 
ne prosecutions, among the whole nation. The people firmly believe 
wjarati (27), 19th 
July; Gajardt (68), 21st that those that have been till now sentenced on the 
July. charge of sedition have not been guilty of the crime 
imputed to them. ‘They think that Government 
have taken those men, who have simply pointed out the path leading to the 
country’s amelioration, to be traitorous and the Judges, on their part, interpret- 
ing the law ina very narrow-minded fashion, do not hesitate to inflict the 
severest punishment prescribed. Even granting that the language in 
which the comments on the policy of Government are couched is harsh, it is 
certain that so long as they are made in good faith, they are not seditious. 
In view of the fact that Press prosecutions are on foot in almost all the pro- 
vinces and that the elephant let loose to crush the so-called sedition is moving 
from one end of the country to the other, the real question that arises is 
whether sedition really exists in the country or whether the present agitation of 
the people is an honest attempt to get reforms introduced in the administration 
of the country, and whether newspapers are published for spreading sedition or 
with a view to warn Government against its possible spread among the people. 
Supposing that sedition really exists, is it possible to believe that it will be 
crushed by means of the repressive measures now being adopted by Govern- 
ment? |Here the paper enumerates the papers recently punished for sediticn in 
various parts of India with the sentence in each case and adds:— | All these 
are native papers written in the vernaculars. As yet, no editor of an English 
newspaper has been prosecuted. Besides, in all the trials of vernacular papers, 
the translations have been challenged. Do the Anglo-Indian newspapers 
never write seditious articles? Are only the native editors writing in the 
vernaculars guilty of sedition? If that is so, the matter is worth 
investigation. [The paper then goes on to animadvert upon the judgment of 
Mr. Pinhey i in the Tinnevelly sedition trials and adds:—]| If there be about 
fifteen such convicting Judges in India, Government would be under no 
necessity of enacting the new Press Act contemplated by Sir Harvey Adamson. 
Mr. Pinhey’s judgment is a striking instance of the way in which weak- 
minded Judges in India are carrying out the policy of repression just at a 
time when Viscount Morley deprecates its adoption. [The Guwjardé also 
expresses similar sentiments with regard to Government’s policy of Press 
prosecutions and writes at some length on the alleged severity of the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Paranjpe, the late editor of the Kdl, although, says the 
paper, it was clear that the writer was actuated by patriotic motives in writing 
the incriminating articles. The paper concludes by reviewing the judgment 
of Mz. Pinhey in the Tinnevelly sedition case and pronouncing the sentences 
passed in this case as excessively severe.| - 


8. His Excellency Sir George Clarke has been pleased to send a ig) 

| : _ of the speech made by him at the last meeting o 

et) sues pg te the Local Legislative Council to the editors of news- 
Presidency alleged to be papers, witha slip attached to it containing the 
due to the misrepresenta- words ‘ With the Governor’s compliments’. The 
tions of subordinate fact of the speech being sent in advance of its event- 
officials, — ual but tardy publication in the Government Gazette 
Gujarati (27), 19th July. ond the courteous expression with which it was 
forwarded are both indicative of the great esteem in which His Excellency 
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‘holds the editors of newspapers. This leads us to conclude that the leetinn 


of the policy of prosecuting newspapers for sedition by Government in this 
Presidency must be due to the submission of false and exaggerated reports 
about the dangerous character of the writings in the Press by the subordi- 
nate authorities. Judging from the sympathetic attitude taken up by 
His Excellency towards the Native Press from the very beginning, the people ~ 
never expected that he would have countenanced such a policy, and it was 
under the influence of this impression that they were led to believe the false 
rumour of his having tendered his resignation on account of a disagreement 
with his Councillors in the matter of Press prosecutions. The fact of his 
having sent copies of his speech soon after the Private Secretary contradicted 
the report of His Excellency’s resignation leads to the conclusion that 
His Excellency wants the Native Press to read the speech carefully, 
and to learn therefrom and announce to the public the real motives 
actuating His Excellency to adopt the policy of launching into a series 
of Press prosecutions. On a perusal of the speech also we came to the 
conclusion mentioned above, wz., that nothing but the mistaken belief 
that the newspapers publish anarchical writings and the exaggerated pictures 
drawn by his subordinates could have induced him to adopt the policy of 
prosecutions. His Excellency should, however, have taken independent 
advice and consulted public leaders in order to ascertain the truth of the 
statements made to him before accepting them as true. His Excellency 
must be fully aware of the existence of a vast difference of opinion between 
the official class and the people in regard to the present methods of adminis- 
tration, the official class wanting to have all the power in their own hands and 
the people alming at securing ‘general control over the acts ‘of the officials. 
It is, therefore, quite natural that false representations should be made by the 
subordinate officials against public leaders and the public press. His Excel- 
lency should have taken this circumstance into consideration before putting 
implicit faith in the representations made to him. We are sure that in 
course of time His Excellency will realise the gravity of the mistake made by 
him in adopting the policy of Press prosecutions, and that then he will take 
steps to efface the evil consequences resulting from it. 


9. “Both the Jains and Government are to be congratulated on the 
oa happy termination of the Parasnath Hill question, 
Happy termination of which had been for a long time exercising the Jain 


the  Parasnath ‘Hill community all over India The Government 
question. 


Kardchi. Chronicle (1) of India, to whom an appeal was made against the 
19th July. ’ decision of the Bengal Government, have decided 
that no bungalows shall be allowed to be built on 
any part of the Hill during the continuance of the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Wards and that thereafter the matter would be one to be settled between 
the Jains and the Zamindar himself. The decision has been communicated 
through the Bombay Government; and His Excellency Sir George Clarke, 
writing to Mr. Virchand Dipchand, a leading Jain citizen of Bombay, through 
his Private Secretary, exhorts Mr. Virchand so to use his influence that his 
co-religionists may continue their proverbial loyal sentiments towards the 
Government We are glad that the matter has ended to the 
satisfaction of the Jains who, as His Excellency has himself said, are a law- 
abiding people and whose loyalty, we fear, would have been oreatly strained 
but for the present decision of the Government of India on this vexed 
question of the Parasnath Hill. The present decision, we take it, is a 
welcome concession to constitutional agitation.” 


10. ‘‘ We are disposed to expect much good from the deputation which 
waited upon the Governor of Bombay at Poona in 

His Excellency the connection withthe temperance movement. Although 
Governor of Bombay and His Excellency, according to the orthodox official 


the Temperance Deputa- Custom, defended the Government policy and 
tion at Poona. 


Sind Journal (18), 16th although he energetically condemned the picketing 
July. | system encouraged at Poona by such sober reformers 
as Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Gokhale, any one read- 

ing between the lines can see that the deputation have scored a victory over 
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Government on several points. It is contended on behalf of Government that 
their policy has been sound throughout, and it is implied that newspapers as 
well as temperance reformers have unjustly impugned that policy and harmed 
the reputation of Government. But it is at the same time admitted (1) that 
drunkenness, which is alien to this country, has been growing under the British 
Abkari system, (2) that it is necessary to restrict the facilities for drinking and 
(3) that this would best be secured by leaving it to local committees, unconnected 
with the Abkari Department, to decide on the number and location of liquor- 
shops in a given area......... Now what else have temperance reformers all 
along contended? No responsible critic has contended that ‘ drinking was un- 
known.’ in India in former times; and it was more like fighting a shadow than 
a reality for His Excellency to try and quote ancient authorities in order to 

prove that some people in India have always ‘enjoyed their glass’......... 

What has been said is that whereas the consumption of liquor was formerly 
inconsiderable and there prevailed a general sobriety, there has been an alarming 

and ever-growing increase in the consumption. Again, no one has ever said 
that the set purpose of the Abkari policy was to increase the consumption of 

liquor for revenue purposes, but it jas undoubtedly been asserted that the 

effect and tendency of that policy is to bring about that unhappy result.......... 

All along have Government, as a rule, been justifying and defending even the 

‘details’ of the policy and white-washing the patent phenomenon of drun- 

kenness and accounting for it in other ways. We in Hyderabad know how 

hard and apparently desperate have been the battles we have fought with the 

local authorities as regards undue facilities for drinking being given to certain 

people. We nave made out the strongest possible cases for the removal or 
abolition of certain liquor-shops, but w hat heart- breaking disappointments have 

we not met with! After years of agitation we have just been fortunate enough 

to witness the abolition of one or two shops from localities where they were 

doing havoc. Alas, that it should be necessary to expend so much energy for 
such a poor result! What wonder if people, observing this apparent callous- 

ness of the authorities, start questioning the benevolent motives said to be 

underlying the policy of Government !”’ 


*11. ‘For the first time in the annals of Bombay, a sinister move is 
attempted to exploit the :mill-hands for political 
disturbances by mill-hands PuxPOSeS: Some secret organization is at work 
“e Bombay. ) ~ which has been responsible for the painful incidents 
Rast Goftdér (37), 26th Which have convulsed Bombay for a Week, The 
July, Eng. cols. question on the tip of every tongue is ‘ what can be 
the cause of this fracas, who instigate the mob to 
riot and disorder.’ The riots commenced straight way with the trial of 
Mr. Tilak, and the rioters are too ignorant to conceive what the prosecution 
implies—they do not read papers; they are blissfully ignorant of politics and 
party tactics; beyond the name they know little of the hero for whom they 
take up the cudgels.......... With ‘ Tilak Maharajki jai’ as their war-cry, the 
crowd swells; there is an ominous look about them which augurs undoubted 
mischief,......... But in spite of various disturbances order has been 
restored from day to day, thanks to the vigilance of Mr. Gell, the 
indefatigable Police Commissioner of Bombay, and to his colleagues 
and eanare nates who have proved themselves worthy of their salt, 
an hour of great emergency. With loaded pistols and fire-arms, any 
posse of BOT police could have struck terror into a mob with stones and 
lathis as their only weapons of war. But the Bombay police have displayed 
coolness and presence of mind using all that persuasion and threat could 
achieve to restore peace. Quiet is “not yet fully restored, and as the riots 
may last a few days more we hope that the police will resort to 
fire-arms Only as a last resource, and will try their level best to quell disorder 
without much spilling of blood. Meanwhile, we hope that the leaders of the 
Hindu community will join hands with the executive in their efforts to 
rehabilitate order and peace. Pressure and persuasion from mill-owners, 
especially of the Hindu and Bhatia communities, would go a great way 
towards bringing these misguided folk to a better understanding of their 
position and responsibilities. “The harm entailed upon the personal interests of 
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Comments on the recent 


the workmen by the folly of their action in rising against constituted authority 
should. be borne in upon them by house-to-house visits, and in the premises of — 
the mills when they meet together fortheir daily'work. If His Excellency the 
Governor should invite at a personal interview all accredited leaders of the 


Hindu and other native communities and seek their friendly co-operation, the 
same will be cordially given.” 


12. “ People were asking, for days together, if the extraordinary ‘pre- 
cautions and vigilance on the part of the Bombay 
Jam-e-Jamshed (31), Police, to keep the city under control, were not 
20th July, Eng. cols.; altogether uncalled-for? ‘To this a most conclusive 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (60), 20th answer was given by the disturbances on Friday 
July. afternoon; and we hope there will be no further 
cavilling at what Mr. Gell may do and propose for 
the preservation of law and order in the city for whose peace he is responsible. 
As to the causes of the disturbance the time is not yet ripe for discussing 
them, but it may be safely said that, when closely examined, they may be found 
to lie not so much in the popularity of any particular cause or individual as 
in the intellectual status of those who participate in such demonstrations. It 
is never a wise thing to ignore or belittle the existence of the sentiments or 
forces which operate towards such disturbances; but at the same time it will 
not do to be hysterical about them, and to exaggerate their importance.” 
(The Akhbdr-e-Islam writes :—The fact that the unrest is spreading among the 
Bombay public is disgraceful alike to the leaders of the city and to those who 
are either covertly or openly fostering it. The incitement of the mill-hands 
to violence can result in nothing else but the loss of life and property of these 
poor people. The unrest has already reached its utmost limit, and any further 
accentuation of it will only lead to results disastrous to the country and the 
nation. We would, therefore, implore the more sensible among the Maratha 
leaders and editors to come forward and restore tranquility to the city by 
pacifying the ignorant mill-hands.| 


*13,. “While we share to a considerable extent the feeling of sympathy 
roused not only among Hindus but among all classes 
Indian Social Reformer of the people on account of the hard fate that has 
(4), 26th July. befallen Mr. Tilak we greatly deplore the anti- 
. European feeling that has been unpleasantly mani- 
festing itself among the lower orders. So long as sympathy for Mr. Tilak 
remains within peaceful bounds, nobody has any right to interfere. But when 
it takes an aggressive form, especially the form of antagonism towards a 
whole class, it cannote be allowed to go unchecked. We see that the 
Hindu leaders have been blamed for not exerting their powers of persuasion 
to prevent the closing of shops, markets and so on. But these concerns 
cannot be run without the co-operation of the working classes; and 
these classes are not accustomed to consult Justices of the Peace and others 
before striking work. Still, we think that if a few of the more influential 
leaders of all the communities be constituted into a committee and be given a 
. free hand in devising means of allaying the present excitement independently 
of the Police, there is greater chance of their succeeding in their mission. 
For this and other purposes, it is essential that the head of the Government 
should be on the spot, and we beg His Excellency to come and stay in Bombay 
where his presence will instil confidence and ensure moderation in the measures 
necessary to restore the city to its normal aspect.” 


“14. “The disturbances amongst the mill-hands in Bombay are really to 

be deeply deplored. The causes underlying them can- 

Gujardti (27), 26th not be ascertained with precision. How they could 

July, Eng. cols. have been in the least helpful to Mr. Vilak in the 
course of the trial it is impossible to understand 

We are perfectly sure that Mr. Tilak must have himself deplored the distur- 

bances that took place whilst his fate was hanging in the balance. It ig 

a, pity that innocent persons have had to be fired upon in the interests of 

public peace and order, and have lost their lives. That strong public feeling 

would be manifested after Mr. Tilak’s conviction was, of course, to be expected. 
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To repress its natural expression within legitimate limits would be a mistake. 
No one can make vast numbers of people think or feel in a particular way. 
But riotous outbursts and disturbances of public tranquility must be con- 
-demned in the very interests of poor, ignorant and innocent but misguided 
persons. We earnestly hope that the counsels of prudence and wisdom will 
be listened to with respect both by the people and Government.”’ 


15. “It seems that the long complained of grievances of the Hajis in 
Comments on the pro- Bombay are likely to be things of the. past at no 
posed committee of lead- Very distant date. Public criticism in the matter 
ing Muhammadans to deal has evidently produced the desired effect, for 
with the grievances of the Bombay Government have issued a Press 
Hajis in Bombay. Note suggesting the formation of a non-official com- 
Praja Bandhu (36), mittee of prominent gentlemen belonging to different 


19th July, Eng. cols.; : 
Bombay Pouch Balddur sections of the Muhammadan community of Bombay 


RY forthe purpose of supervising the arrangements for the 
Salche Rusu a reception and despatch of Hajis from Bombay, and 
for the repatriation of those of them who may be stranded at Jeddah, as well 
as for assisting the pilgrims in other respects on their way to Mecca and 
back. It is further suggested by Government that an official be appointed as 
President of this committee. An objection has been urged in certain quarters 
against this proposal and we do not think the objection can safely be 
disregarded. ‘The presence of an official as the head of a committee 
does operate on several occasions as a check upon the free and 
fearless discussion of topics and especially of those in which Govern- 
ment may be interested. Under these circumstances a capable non-official 
who enjoys the confidence of the various sections of the community would 
be certainly preferable to an official. Failing such a non-official gentleman, 
an official able to appreciate the just grievances of the people, and enjoying 

their confidence may be selected to guide the work of the committee 

This step incidentally furnishes one more instance of His Excellency the 
Governor's desire to achieve a much desired object by taking the people into 
confidence. It, indeed, marks a welcome departure from the long pursued 
policy of treating public Opinion as a negligible quantity.” [The Bombay 
Panch Bakddur writes: —We thank the Gov ernment of Bombay for kindly 
attending to the grievances of the Hajis. But we think it would be no use 
swelling ‘the committee, which is to safe-guard the interests of the pilgrims 
by the appointment on it of useless persons merely hankering after titles. 
The wisest course would be to nominate on the committee men who would 
be ready to assist with their purses on emergent occasions, and who 
would take the trouble of visiting Hajis, studying their grievances and 
cuiding them aright. | 


16. The result of the Kesari trial is peculiarly painful inasmuch as 
_ Mr. Tilak is a talented man, capable of being useful in 
pire on the Kesart 4 variety of ways. It would, however, be difficult, nay, 
Teale Memabiide (ho. Enpoee nie, not to agree with the judgment that has 
25th July; *Kaiser-i-Hingd been passed on him. ‘The extracts quoted by 
(32), 26th July. Mr. Tilak from the so-called leading Anglo-Indian 
journals are really of a deplorable character. These 
papers have off and on been publishing writings calculated to excite the hatred of 
the British nation and the authorities in England against the educated Indians, 
and against representative bodies like the Indian National Congress and their 
organs. It is but natural and proper that such writings should “evoke retorts ; 
but in retorting care ought to be taken not to mix up those who are respon- 
sible for such writings with others who have nothing to do with them. It is 
an unfortunate circumstance that Government should have refrained from 
hauling up these offending journals under section 153A of the Indian Penal 
Code. This abstention has naturally had no chastening effect upon the minds 
of quick-tempered Indians and, under the mistaken impression that Govern- 
ment are responsible for the objectionable writings in the Anglo-Indian 
press, has led them to transgress all bounds of wisdom and discretion. 
Under these circumstances we would earnestly appeal to the authorities . 
to eradicate this root cause of the excitement which prevails among 
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the hot-tempered and rashly indiscreet Indians. This would prove to be 
an unfailing remedy for establishing and preserving peace, about the resto- 
ration of which Government are so very keen. Such writings in the Anglo- 
Indian papers do not, as is alleged in some quarters, escape the notice of 
the Indian masses. With the spread of English education these writings 
are widely read by the literate ; and through them their purport permeates 
the illiterate as well. As is observed above, it is impossible to say anything 
against the sentence. Mr. Tilak’s writings were far from being discreet. It 
seems Mr. Tilak has published his writings under the belief that they would 
do good to the people; but we feel constrained to say that this impression 
of his betrays want of good sense, and that on the contrary his objection- 
able writings have given:rise to the possibility of some harm being caused to the 
people. Forthis reason, though in view of Mr. Tilak’s scholarly attainments and 
other accomplishments of a high order, the result of the trial is very painful, 
yet itis certain that no true patriot would stand up for him and defend 
him. The attention of the Judges of the High Court as well as of Govern- 
ment might with advantage be drawn tothe two circumstances that have 
been brought into prominence during the trial, and which, if remedied betimes, 
will obviate all possibilities of a failure of justice. These facts relate to the 
empanelling of the jury and to the insisting upon the proceedings being con- 
tinued on the basis of translations to which objection had been taken. We 
really regret to say that a serious blunder was made in the ‘formation of the 
jury. Again, if Mr. Tilak’s objections had been taken into account and a jury, 
composed of persons knowing Marathi, had been allowed him, a large body of 
public opinion would have stood by Government at the present juncture. It 
is but too true that the ends of justice could best be obtained by a jury, 
formed of gentlemen well-acquainted with the language in which the writings 
complained of are published. Itis, therefore, imperative in the interests of 
the prestige of British justice that juries empanelled for trying such cases 
should include at least a majority of those conversant with the language in 
which the incriminating articles are written. Again, we think it was a mis- 
take not to have produced the High Court translator for cross-examination 
by Mr. Tilak. We do not, however, hold that, taking the articles as a whole, 
any material difference in their sense would have been caused by a rectific- 
ation of the mistranslations pointed out by Mr. Tilak. But the mistakes being 
made so much of in the proceedings, the general public is led into the belief 
that an injustice is being done. [The Kavzser-i-Hind writes :—The fate that 
has overtaken an Extremist like Mr. Tilak, who under the influence of excess 
of enthusiasm in political controversy, was carried away too far in his writings 
teaches a lesson worthy of being taken to heart by other Extremists. What 
true Indian is there who would not be at one with Mr. Davar in the view he 
has taken of the fate that has befallen this Extremist of high intellectual 
powers and exercising vast influence over the masses? It really pains us to 
think to what an unfortunate condition the man, who goes to extrémes in 
political matters without taking into consideration the surrounding circum- 
stances, brings himself.| , 


*17. “What Mr. Tilak’s countrymen have got seriously and dispas- 
Gujardti (21), 26th sionately to consider is whether, if they had. 
sad tae dae been at the head of the Government, they would have 
Ag abba tolerated some of the writings and speeches that 
have become the subject-matter of criminal proceedings in different parts of 
the country. On the other hand, the question which at least sober-minded 
Anglo-Indians have got to consider is if any one of them would have liked 
to be placed in Mr. Tilak’s position at the Sessions under like circumstances 
and whether they would have quietly and willingly acquiesced in the verdict 
of a majority of Indian jurors not knowing a word of English The 
third question is whether the two articles, which formed the’subject-matter of 
the charges against Mr. Tilak, were seditious, and if so, if they were both of an 
equally incriminating character. If not, has not the joinder of the charges 
considerably prejudiced the defence, even assuming that the course adopted 


was warranted by law ?......... The fourth question is, whether the trial with 


all its attendant circumstances nd its final result has given satisfaction to 
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the public? It would be mere affectation to say that the Indian community 
has been satisfied. Will this trial and its painful result lessen the feeling of 
estrangement that unfortunately already exists? That raises a large question 
of policy and political expediency which has already called forth serious 
differences of opinion. Then there arises the all-important question as to 
how Indians are to be protected from the exasperating attacks and sweeping 
denunciations that appear in the columns of certain Anglo-Indian papers....... 
With regard to the first of the incriminating articles, it is believed in Indian 
legal circles that, taken as a whole and in view of the circumstances under 
which it was written, it does not strictly come within the purview of the law 
of sedition. It is a strong and closely reasoned article and is reported to 
have been Mr. Tilak’s own production. It is one thing to hold that it is 
seditious and another to disapprove of it on other grounds. With regard 
to the second article there prevails some difference of opinion. But having 
regard to the all-embracing character of the Indian law of sedition and 
the present political condition, we are not surprised that both of them, when 
lumped together, have been held to transgress the limits of legitimate criticism. 
As regards the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak, though it is warranted by law and 
may even be welcomed by those who are for inflicting exemplary sentences on 
seditious Indians, it will doubtless be found to be too severe for Mr. Tilak, having 
regard to his age, the state of his health and his habits and mode of life.......... 
It is inexpressibly sad that aman of Mr. Tilak’s talents, energy and unflinch- 
ing determination should find himself overwhelmed with such a misfortune, 
from which Providence alone can save him in the present state of his health. 
Those, however, who are inclined to blame Government alone will do well 
also to ponder over the question whether those, who have refused to follow his 
lead or adopt his methods and principles, or warned him, or those who have 
blindly supported him and thus contributed to his shocking fall, are to be 
regarded his true friends and the true well-wishers of the country.......... But 
though misfortunes and calamities are not all unavoidable, it is impossible not 
to lament deeply over the ruin of a countryman like Mr. Tilak whose energy, 
courage and talents could have been expended in a more useful manner and 
in more fruitful fields. It is difficult to concede that the present system of 
selecting ‘special jurors for the trial of sedition cases can be looked upon as 
altogether satisfactory. On the face of it, it looks not a little strange that 
Kuropean jurors not knowing a word of Marathi or any other vernacular 
should be called upon to sit in judgment upon the seditious character or 
otherwise of writings or speeches in the vernacular. ‘The composition of 
the jury in Mr. Tilak’s case raises another question of constitutional import- 
ance. Properly speaking, Mr. Tilak should have been tried at Poona. There 
most of the jurors would have been Marathi-knowing gentlemen. Well, if it 
was deemed inadvisable to hold the trial at Poona, what was there to prevent 
the jury from being so formed as to admit of the presence of an adequate 
number of Marathi-knowing Hindus or Indians on it? In granting the 
Advocate-General’s application for a special jury, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Davar is reported to have declared that though the panel ordinarily consisted 
of a small majority of Europeans, the Indian community was fairly represented 
on it. His Lordship gave a further assurance that he would see to the 
observance of the rule in the trial of sedition cases. He further went the 
length of declaring that ‘the chances were that if there was not a majority of 
Indians, at all events there would be a fair representation of them.’ Can it 
be said, even by any stretch of language, that the Indian community 
was fairly represented on the jury empanelled for the trial of Mr. Tilak ? 
There are Hindus as well as Muhammadans in the list of special jurors 
and the public at large are naturally anxious to know why it was not 
found possible to give full effect to the assurance given by Mr. Justice 
ee The right of challenge becomes practically useless unless 
the panel is more evenly formed. Once Mr. Tilak had exhausted this 
right, he could do nothing, as the number of European jurors called was 
overwhelmingly preponderant. We do not think that the present system of 
summoning the panel and empanelling the jury is on principle altogether fair 
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to the Indian jurors or to the defence in the trial of political offences. Nor 
can we regard it as calculated to inspire the public with that degree of 
confidence which one would very much like to see associated with such trials 
before the highest tribunal in the Presidency.”’ 


18. “The enforcement of the sentence of transportation in the case of a 
dj .. person of Mr. Tilak’s alleged health would be likely 
wae Tal Spectator (9), to eventuate in a ‘political murder.’ As a tragedy 
uly; Sdnj Varta- 
mdn (38)" 25th July. of that nature might produce undesirable conse- 
quences throughout India, it would be prudent for 
Government to consider carefully the probable effect of the transportation on 
Mr. Tilak’s health Mr. Tilak is a scholar, and his transportation from 
the field of politics to that of Vedic or other research is likely to be productive 
of good to the country. If he could be lodged in a place like Mandalay, and 
provided with the books and journals he wants, we believe that the ends 
of justice and of peace would be fully met Some sort of distinction in 
the kind of punishment meted out should be shown between offences against 
the State and those committed by the ordinary criminals. Readers of the 
Kesari seem to have expected a considerable time since that the editor would 
be caught in the meshes of the law. Mr. Tilak’s lengthy defence and 
exhaustive exposition of the incriminating articles produce the impression 
that he wanted by every means his ingenuity and linguistic skill could suggest 
to keep within the limits of the law, but he must have been conscious of 
hovering somewhere over the borderland between the legal and the illegal. 
That which is plainly innocent in the opinion of the man in the street does 
not require -a defence of the extraordinary length that he thought it necessary 
to make The unsatisfactory feature of the trial was that the jury 
consisted of 7 Kuropeans.and 2 Natives, and they differed precisely in that 
proportion A system which lays a jury open to the suspicion of being 
actuated by racial bias or prejudice cannot be hugged as a bulwark of liberty. 
In the present case, however, the weak point in the composition of 
the tribunal was remedied by the nationality and the antecedents of the 
Judge, who neither overdid his part, nor compromised the majesty of the law 
by an obtrusive sympathy with the accused. If the articles in question 
recommended the use of bombs as an instrument of political agitation, the 
writer could justly be credited with a ‘ diseased and perverse state of mind.’ 
The tone of some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries in reviewing 
the result of the Tilak trial is much to be regretted. With all the faults of a 
demagogue, Mr. Tilak is still a citizen anda scholar; and this may be the 
reason why he is not to undergo rigorous imprisonment. Whatever one’s 
differences, one cannot resist a thrill of compassion at this moment for the 
able. and intrepid publicist. On the other hand, those of our countrymen 
who are inducing shop-keepers and labourers to go on strike, by way of 
protesting against the outcome of a judicial trial, are weakening 
Mr. Tilak’s claim on the indulgence of right-thinking men, and making him 
responsible, in a way, for the starvation and sufferings of thousands.” 
[The Sdn Vartamdn remarks :—''Though opinions may be divided as to the 
advisability of prosecuting native journals for sedition in the present disturbed 
state of the country and thereby inviting unrest in this otherwise quiet and 
peaceful province, we do not think that the sentence that has been passed 
upon Mr. Tilak after a fair trial before the highest tribunal in the Presidency 
is unjust or inadequate. We deplore that at an advanced age such a painful 
calamity should have befallen an erudite scholar like Mr. Tilak and extend 
our sympathies to him.’ The paper then goes on to make adverse comments 
upon the present system of empanelling juries in such trials of political 
importancé and regrets that the original translator of the incriminating 
articles was not brought up for cross-examination. ‘The paper passes enco- 
miums upon Mr. J ustice Davar for giving a long and patient hearing ;to 
Mr. Tilak, but observes that it would have been better if he had abstained 
from strictures upon Mr. Tilak’s political views, inasmuch as they have only 
served to cause a good deal of héart-burning among Mr. Tilak’s followers.] 
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*19. ‘ Mr. Tilak’s trial has at last ended in the conviction of the accused. 

Such of his disciples as have received their political 
Pag oh adh Pace instruction at his feet set up Mr. Tilakas a martyr. 
(35),  O6th July Eng. cols, With his dissentients whose number is legion, he 

emerges out of his trial as a man of uncommon 
capacity, great intellectual attainments and strong character. His worst 
enemies cannot deny him-the attributes of a powerful personality which always 
appeal to the general run of men craving for light and leading.......... We 
do not glory over his discomfiture, but only regret that his first trial wherein 
he was let off with leniency did not leave him a wiser man. It is impossible 
not to sympathise with an individual of his ability and talents at the misfor- 
tune that has befallen him, and nothing but a strong sense of duty could have 
weighed with the jury in arriving at their verdict, and with the Judge in 
the sentence which he passed upon the accused.......... Mr. Tilak moved 
heaven and earth to prove that the translations were studded with verbal 
inaccuracies. Ignorant. as were the majority of the jurors of the language 
of his articles, Mr. Tilak strained every nerve to carry conviction to them that 
there were verbal discrepancies which absolutely changed the tone of his 
articles and placed them before the Court in a stilted and exaggerated 
form. Even if we substitute in the translated articles every word according 
to Mr. Tilak’s rendering, still the spirit, tone and colour of the articles float 
to the surface, and leave us in no doubt as to their inherent motives. 
Consequently there was no alternative for the Court but to convict Mr. Tilak 
on the strength of the materials produced by the prosecution. Mr. Tilak’s 
cross-examination of Mr. Joshi was a most severe test, and considering that 
the witness little anticipated that his examination Would take the form it did he 
stood the ordeal satisfactorily. Mr. Tilak made a thrilling appeal to the jury 
and the Judge to give him the benefit of the seeming discrepancies, but being 
hard-headed men of practical experience they refused to be influenced by 
mere trifling differences to which Mr. Tilak clung as the drowning man does 
to a straw......... The patient hearing which the Court gave to Mr. Tilak 
leaves no ground for complaint to the accused that the proceedings were 
arbitrarily conducted.......... The sentence passed upon him was harsh, but 
the nature of the offence was serious. We are afraid that another Judge 
in the place of Mr. Davar, who is known for leniency, would have dealt with 
Mr. Tilak with more unrelenting harshness.” [The Pdrs: remarks :—“ In the 
proceedings taken against Mr. Tilak, unlike the other sedition trials of this 
Presidency, the accused hada case, and tried to make the most of it. A 
fact which must have told very heavily against the accused was his undertak- 
ing in writing, on the occasion of his early release from prison in 1898, not to 
offend again in the same way. ‘he assertion of his innocence, which he 
maintained to the last, may very well have been sincere, but knowing, as he 
had had reason to know, that his idea of sedition did not agree with that of 
the accredited interpreters of the law, he cannot be held blameless in putting 
an interpretation upon the conditions of his release which he knew was not in 
the minds of those who granted it.” 


90. ‘We have tried to ascertain public feeling and public opinion in 

’ the matter of the Tilak trial with the result that 

Akhbar Lo nage “i (20), they are both very strong against the conviction 
25th July, Hing. cols. and sentence of Mr. Tilak as far as the middle 
classes and the masses of the various communities are concerned....... 
There is a large number even among the educated classes, who seem 
to be of opinion that Government ought not to have taken proceedings 
acainst Mr. Tilak at such an inopportune moment. Bombay has 
been and was up to the moment of the institution of the series 
of press prosecutions a quiet place, where there was not the least 
danger of any disloyal movement. They urge that the sleeping dogs of 
sedition should not have been awakened into activity....... +» They ask if 
Government could not have waited for some time longer until the anarchist 
prosecutions had been finished ; or whether they could not have accomplished 
their object better by a stern warning administered to the erring editors, who 
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will now pose as so many martyrs. It is very easy for irresponsible 
people to put forward such contentions; but it must not be forgotten that 
Government have a duty to perform ‘both to themselves and to the millions 
of people entrusted to their care. With great respect for public feeling and 
public opinion, we feel bound to say that, under the existing circumstances, 
Government could not have delayed the Kesar prosecution for 
a single day without compromising the best interests not only 
of the Western Presidency, but also of the country at large 

The article of the 9th June was full of suggestions, insinuations and innu- 
endoes about the manufacture and use of the bombs, clearly indicating 
in a subtle and clever manner the approval on the part of the writer 
of the acts of the anarchists in different parts of India. The article 
savoured so strongly of sedition that it lent a bitter taste even to the first 
effusion which, standing by itself, seemed to be a harmless production. If it 
is once admitted that the articles were of a seditious character inciting their 
readers to make a free use of the bombs to murder individual officers of 
Government, and to terrorise Government into conceding reforms on pain 
of the use of the murderous weapon, the punishment awarded by the learned 
Judge was none too severe. During the whole of his journalistic career, 
Mr. Tilak availed himself of every opportunity to attack Government and 
. their measures, and never on one single occasion considered it just or proper 
to show his approval of any of their actions. Assuming as he did an attitude 
of continued hostility against Government, he vilified and reviled them 
in respect of almost every measure that was suggested, recommended or pass- 
ed by them. Government bore his constant opposition with singular patience 
and forbearance ; but they at last in sheer despair brought him up for trial 
before the highest tribunal, where he was allowed every latitude that an 
accused person ever had to defend himself. One cannot forget the fact that 
Mr. Tilak has all along been more a destructive than a constructive genius. 
It was he who gave a death-blow and in fact killed the Sarvajanik 
Sabha. It was again he who aimed a fatal blow at the National Con- 
eress—the only political body of its kind in India that worked on constitu- 
tional lines. He exercised considerable power over the proletariat in the 
Deccan and elsewhere, which he always used in the wrong direction. If he 
had only used the great power and wice influence that he had acquired over 
the masses in the way in which a true patriot should use them, Mr. Tilak, 
instead of being exiled from the country of his birth, would have been to-day 
in the ranks of those who are universally acknowledged to be men of light 
and leading in our country. Now that he has been removed from the 
sphere of evil activities, we would strongly recommend Government not to 
be in any way vindictive towards.a man, who has fallen from high estate 
to the condition of a convict. He is one of the greatest scholars that 
India has ever produced, and it should be the duty of Government to see that 
he is not treated in his confinement like an ordinary convict If Gov- 
ernment will in some way or other assure the general public that Mr. Tilak, 
‘who has of late been in indifferent health, will be taken care of during the 
period of his transportation, and that his literary wants will be carefully 
and copiously supplied, it will gratify atleast a very large number of his 
admirers, followers and friends throughout the country.” ; 


, 


*21. “Throughout the Kesari trial the Bombay Government have acted 

- in a spirit of scrupulous fairness. In changing the 

26th Faly aoe ake. (36), venue from Poona to Bombay they must be credited 
with the single desire to see justice run its course 
smoothly. Events have shown that the risk of a popular commotion was 
greater in Bombay than in Poona, and this too supports the view that the 
change has been in the interest of the accused. The unprejudiced section 
of the public will be disposed to accept the verdict of the jury as correct. 
As regards the sentence, there is a loud cry that it is unnecessarily severe. 
It must, however, be remembered that it is entirely free from the brutality 
which marked the punishment awarded toa notable publicist of Southern 
India by a Civilian Sessions Judge. Yet it may also be noted that it is the 
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second time that Mr. Tilak has been convicted of the same offence. The 
punishment on the first occasion has apparently failed to act as a deterrent 
in -his case. In passing sentence upon the accused in cases of this 
kind the state of society has to be considered. A punishment that may 
be quite sufficient in a, state of public tranquillity may be wholly 
inadequate in more excited times. Who will say that the present time is not 
of the latter description? Accepting the verdict of the jury the Judge had 
no recourse but to inflict the punishment that he has awarded. Whilst 
we are for upholding the term of the punishment, we see no reason why it 
should have been rigorous. Loss of liberty for six long years, and 
the consequent disgrace is a sufficient penalty to a man of Mr. Tilak’s 
education and antecedents. We shall be sorry if these general observations 
are judged from any other than a public standpoint. None can be more 
sorry than ourselves that the services of a man of abilities and learning 
so conspicuous as Mr. Tilak’s should be lost to India for such a long period ; 
perhaps it may be for ever, for who can say that he will survive the ordeal ? 
But this must not blind us to the fact that he had been long playing with fire 
and dangerous explosives regardless of consequences.” 


22. “Itis very sad to think that a man of Mr. Tilak’s position, abilities 
Drinlal’ Movue tits and influence should prostitute his pen, misuse the 
29nd July i ’ talents with which he is undoubtedly endowed, and 
: fritter away opportunities for that good which, 
without question, he could have done to his countrymen. Mr. Tilak 
has paid no attention to the many entreaties of his friends to keep 
within the bounds of constitutional agitation and has turned a deaf ear to all 
the sage counsels of the leaders of the Moderate party He sowed the 
wind and he has reaped the whirlwind. Coming to the sentence passed upon 
him, we fear it will be the unanimous opinion of a large number of people 
who know Mr. Tilak and his doings that it is not excessively hard considering 
the enormity and persistency oi the offence for which he has been convicted. 
It is not this or that article of the seditionist for which he is brought to book, 
but it is the whole tenour of his hfe and the tone of his writings that 
work havoc and create mischief in the minds and hearts of the gullible 
and illiterate masses of the people. His intriguing ways, his unscrupulous 
methods, his incitement to disobedience to lawful authorities, his pernicious 
influence upon the young and the unwary, his under-hand work, all these 
should be taken into account in the adjudication of his case. Mr. Tilak has 
been proved to be a seditionist. The political agitation he carried on was not 
with weapons of legitimate political warfare, but was of a rebellious and 
nefarious character. As the learned Judge, Mr. Justice Davar, said, ‘ Mr. 
Tilak’s articles were seething with sedition. ‘hey preached violence, they 
spoke of murders with approval and the cowardly and atrocious act of com- 
mitting murders with bombs not only seemed to have met with his approval 
but he seemed to have hailed the advent of the bomb in India as if something 
had come to India for its good.’....... .. It must be borne in mind that his 
pernicious influence was leav ening the lump of the whole humanity--the 
illiterate and half-educated humanity —not only of the Deccan alone but also 
of other parts of India and it is well that he had been removed for some time 
at least from the sphere of his influence, though we know there are others 
who bave been initiated into Mr. Tilak’s mysteries who have already come 
forward to carry on the detestable and pestilential propaganda. But Govern- 
ment can and will make short work of them easily. It is not a pleasant duty 
for Government, especially when we have such a sympathetic Governcr at 
the head; but there is no help for them. His Excellency the Governor 
would rather have invited Mr. Tilak and his confréres to dinner than 
have prosecuted them for sedition. But what could His Excellency do ? 
In order to stem the rising tide of sedition, to checkmate anarchism and 
to prevent the enforcement of harsher measures and a more repressive 
policy, His Excellency has been compelled to adopt the attitude he has taken 
up. In this work His Excellency has the sympathy and support of all right- 
thinking Indians.” 
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Tilak has fallen after twenty years of hard struggle in the cause of 
what he supposed to be patriotism. We deplore this 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), unfortunate finalé, but at the same time we cannot help 
24th July ; Hvening Jdme heaving a sigh of relief at Mr. Tilak’s exit. The 
eg ard July ; Surya mighty fruit of swardjya that he struggled to produce 
rakdsh (40), 25th July, b litical acrtat; eager a 
Eng. cols. y sowing the seeds of political agitation in this 
wonderful land of Ind has now burst forth in the 
terrible form of “transportation” for him. After having irrigated the soil of 
the Bombay Presidency with the waters of unrest, Mr. Tilak has vanished from 
the scene, at least for the present. A wise and moderate use of his talents 
would have enabled him to take his rank with Ranade and Telang. But he 
plunged fiercely into the arena of politics without caring for his reputation 
and the result is that he now lies prostrate and vanquished. Like the drunkard 
who, overpowered with wine, indulges in still wilder courses, Mr. Tilak lost his 
balance of mind, hurled himself headlong into politics and dived so deep 
therein that it was not surprising that the authorities should feel uneasy lest 
his antics might endanger the peace of the country, and that they should no 
longer care to close their eyes to his activities. His conduct at the Surat 
Congress was sufficient to convince all sober-minded Indians that the course 
he had adopted was too dangerous to be pursued with impunity any longer. 
His desertion by the Moderates heralded his downfall. Tuilak’s paper, the 
Kesari, seems to have lost sight of the fact that patriotism and incitement to 
murder and outrage are as far removed from each other as the poles. In his 
wearisomely lengthy defence speech Mr. Tilak, instead of trying to prove that he 
had committed no offence, tried to elaborate the circumstances that led him to 
commit one. From the point of view of politics, his speech is a powerful 
oration addressed to his countrymen ; but from the lawyer’s point of view it is 
almost worthless. His comments on the Anglo-Indian Press constitute 
a powerful and eloquent exposure of its attitude towards the Indians, and 
will serve to open the eyes of the British nation and the authorities in 
England and in India, enabling them to enter into the feelings of the natives 
of India and in a great measure guiding them as to where to stop and how far 
to proceea. Still not a word of all that he spoke during the three days that his 
speech lasted was of such a character as would bring about a curtailment by 
even a inonth of the sentence passed upon him. We deplore the lot 
that has befallen Mr. Tilak, but, «as Mr. Branson said, he has dug his own 
grave. Had Mr. Tilak been so minded he would have turned his talents 
to good account and to the benefit of his Presidency; but his hot temper, 
his strong prejudices and keen animosity got the better of his good sense. 
We pity him, but we cannot help observing that he fully merits the sentence 
passed upon him. [The Hvening Jdme dwells on the hatred against the 
authorities which the writings in the Kesarz was supposed to excite in the 
minds of the ignorant masses and thinks thut Mr. Tilak has only got his 
deserts in being transported for six years. The Surya Prakdsh writes :— 
“The highest tribunal in the Presidency has pronounced Mr. Tilak 
guilty, and it is the duty ofall right-thinking persons to accept the verdict. 
We have read carefully the reports of the speech of Mr. Tilak 
ani we have come to the conclusion that the Court’s verdict was just and 
correct.’’| 


24. On receipt of the news of the heavy sentence passed on Mr. Tilak a 
ee large section of the Hindu community and almost 
Akhbdr-e-Lsides (0), 24th sit ie Marathas and the mill-hands ate struck 
work and passed their time in lamentations over the 
fate that has overtaken Mr. Tilak. ‘The disturbances by the mill-hands have 
a'so been partially renewed. This very fact proves what little truth there is in 
his defence that his writings have produced no effect on the public mind. 
It is quite obvious that his writings have caused a good deal of disaffection 
among the Hindus. Mr. Justice Davar’s observation that journalism of 
the type affected by Mr. Tilak was a curse to the country ought to be taken 
to heart by Mr. Tilak’s friends and admirers. It is our opinion that by 
publishing their sympathy for one who has been stamped as a seditionist by 
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the law of the land, these people are proclaiming their infidelity to the ruling 
race. No Indian will dare to affirm that Mr. Tilak has been done an injustice 
by the Court. Mr. Tilak’s admirers and partizans would excuse us for 
remarking that for the calamity that has overtaken him they have to 
thank themselves. His first incarceration ten years ago and the ovation he 
received at the hands of the public on his ‘release only served, as subsequent 
events showed, to stimulate his arrogance. From the day he wrecked the 
Congress at Surat we apprehended his fall; and to-day Mr. Tilak has fallen, 
not in a fight in his country’s cause, but as the result.of his self-aggrandizing 
spirit and arrogance. Indians would do well to be convinced that Mr. 
Tilak has brought nothing but unrest in the land, and that he has only served 
as the instrument ofloss of life, property and fair fame. Consequently to 
lament over the fate of such a traitor and seditionist is really to call down the 
curses of law-abiding and peace-loving people. 


25. ‘‘ Very few probably of those who have been following the proceedings 
a a in the Tilak case from day to day, and been reading 
Sieur Maral (9), 944, the elaborate and at times eloquent disquisitions of 
July. Mr. Tilak thought such a sentence as the present one 
would be passed on him. The explanation of the 
political situation given by the accused, the statement of what he meant by 
his remarks, the difficulties of translation, all these things were disposed of by 
the Advocate-General in afew sentences. ‘There exists a steadily growing 
class of native politicians whose aims, whether veiled or avowed, are directly 
against the Government. These men constitute the real danger to British 
rule to-day. They cannot be rubbed out. No concession of a larger 
representation on the Councils will satisfy these men. ‘T'hey may not represent 
the public opinion of India, but they have to be taken into account all the 
same. That matters showed themselves in Bengal first is true; that they are 
mainly confined to that Presidency is a fallacy.” 


*26. ‘The feature of the Tilak case which has caused the greatest 
impression on the public is, of course, the sentences 

Indian Social Reformer passed on the accused.......... Considering his age 
(4), 26th July. and the fact that he is a victim of the disease 
which takes a heavy toll from among educated 

Indians, the sentences aggregating to transportation for a period of six 
years amount practically to transportation for life. This is not the first 
occasion that we have had to protest against treating political offences on the 
same footing as murder, perjury and forgery. ‘The effect on the public mind 
of the infliction of violent and vindictive sentences on such offenders is to 
create a sympathy for the victims, which, to a certain extent, effaces the real 
issues Of the case. Anybody who moves among the people not only of one 
community or class but of all classes and communities in the city cannot but 
see that the dominant note in the sympathy felt everywhere for Mr. Tilak is 
one of poignant regret at the severity of the sentences passed on him. We, 
at any rate, cannot regard this sensitiveness of the Indian mind as in any 
way discreditable. It is this sensitiveness which offers and will offer the 
— supremest obstacle to the success on any noteworthy scale of any propaganda 
of violence and anarchism in this country and, as such, it is an. asset which, 
apart from all higher grounds, it behoves the State to protect from the corrod- 
ing operation of judicial penalties which shock the public mind by their 
disproportionate severity. We have differed from Mr. Tilak’s aims and 
methods for the last fifteen years and more. But we have never for a 
moment believed him to be capable of such political propagandism as appears 
to have actuated the originators and abettors of the Muzaffarpur crime......... 
The card with the names of two books on explosives written on it, which was 
produced with much solemnity, was explained in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner by the accused, and the learned Judge very properly directed the jury 
not to attach too much importance to it. He might have said that they 
should discard it altogether from their minds.......... What other evidence 
was there to show that the articles were anything more than the outcome of 
intellectual perversity and of a certain moral purblindness: which affects many 
persons, not exclusively of Indian nationality, in dealing with subjects of this 
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mature? How can we then justify the extremely severe sentences passed on 
the accused ?......... These observations do not, of course, imply that the 
- prosecution of the accused for sedition should not have been undertaken. 

We cannot honestly find fault with Government for putting into motion the 
law of sedition against those who seek persistently to bring Government into 
discredit with the people.......... We have no exception to take to the policy 
of prosecuting seditious writings, and we must express our satisfaction that in 
the two more important prosecutions Government saw fit to change the venue 
from the Magistrate’s Court to the High Court. But it is obvious that the 
system, under which a jury composed largely of men not acquainted with the 
language in which the writings complained against are composed, can be 
found trying a fellow-subject for an offence punishable with transportation for 
life, hardly comes up to the ideal of judicial rightness which it should be the 
aim of every Government to keep in view. Any one who has atall to explain 
in a vernacular language political ideas can well understand Mr. Tilak’s plea 
that the terminology of political controversy in Marathi is not fixed and has to 
be eked out, often on the spur of the moment, by more or less approximate 
adaptations from that general reservoir of most of the Indian languages, 
Sanskrit. Under such circumstances when a phrase or sentence could be 
translated equally well in amore offensive and a less offensive sense, it is 
evident that itis only fair to an accused person that it should be taken in 
the latter and not in‘the former sense. ‘The jury, or at least a majority of it, 

should for this purpose be composed of men who know not merély the 
dictionary meanings of words but also their colour and their associations in 
the minds of the people who think in that language.......... It was a relief 
to us toread Mr. Justice Davar directing the jury that the fairest thing 
to do would be to accept the accused’s translations in every particular 
and then read the articles. This, no doubt, was the right course under the 
circumstances, but it cannot be assumed with certainty that even this would 
eliminate all chances of injustice in every case. That can be done only by 
effecting much-needed improvements in the present system. Otherwise, writers 
in the vernaculars would be greviously handicapped in the expression of their 
views, and the law, which is meant to apply equally and evenly tc all, will 
practically impose more restrictions on the Indian writer who uses his 
mother tongue than on one who writes in the English language We 
have grave doubts if the trial of the accused for both the articles together 
did not seriously prejudice him, if uot in his defence, at least in the sentences 
passed for the two writings. The two articles, as anybody can see, did not 
belong to the same category. ‘The first article, that in the Kesar of the 12th 
May, was considered by many, when its translation first appeared in the 
papers, to be a remarkably moderate one for that journal, and doubts were 
freely expressed if, without deducing a sinister intention from other issues 
of the paper, the charge of sedition could be sustained on that article alone. 
Government themselves seem to have felt such a doubt, for, a couple of days 
later a fresh charge was laid against Mr. Tilak in respect of the article in the 
issue of June 9th, the publication of the official translation of which convinced 
most people that the publisher and editor was bound to be found guilty on 
that charge. Weare not writing from the technical legal point of view 
but as laymen, and we feel that if the first article had been adjudicated 
upon by itself, the sentence passed, assuming that the accused had been 
found guilty, could not have been anything like that actually passed 
on him on that covnt at the end of the joint trial Another 
point-to which we have to refer is the failure of Government to take 
action against writings in some of the Anglo-Indian papers clearly calculated 
to promote enmity between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects in this 
country. As regards at any rate one of the cuttings produced by 
Mr. Tilak, we had personally heard Englishmen say in Northern India as well 
as in Bombay that the journal from which it was taken should be prosecuted. 
Yet Government have up to this day done nothing, though it is impossible 
that the writing has not come under its notice. How long can this policy be 
pursued of absolute quiescence on one side and of unrelenting severity on the 
other, without sre oy, to a sense of grievance and despair in the conductors 
of the Indian press ?....::,,. Again, we do not believe Mr. Tilak to be capable 
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of organizing a movement of assassination and his evidence before the Decen- 
tralisation Commission shows that he is not an apostle of anarchy. These, 
however, are not necessary elements in the offence of sedition, and our feeling 
is one of deep regret that a gentleman of his ability and scholarly attainments 
should have followed a course leading to the jail.” 


*27. “The sentence passed on Mr. Tilak has a parallel in the Tinnevelly 
sedition cases only. The sentences in the latter 

Subodh Patrika (48), cases have been characterised as barbarous by the 
26th July, Eng. cols. entire Indian press, and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in placing this also in the same category. 

Mr. Tilak has his faults—and what man has not ?—but he is certainly no 
revolutionary ; he is neither a bomb thrower nor a bomb preparer ; and the 
way in which he has been sentenced shows that he has been greatly misunder- 
i RTE We think Government and a large class of our own people 
have wrongly understood Mr. Tilak and for this, it is the tactics of Mr. 'Tilak’s 
own friends that are entirely responsible.......... Our sympathies go out to 
Mr. Tilak in this terrible trial of his life. May God give him fortitude to bear 
it patiently!” [{HKlsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ Need we say we are grieved 
by the result of the painfully protracted trial of Mr. Tilak, when it is known 
that the very voice, which condemned him from the seat of justice, faltered 
before the ominous judgment was delivered !......... Even in this darkness of 


to that Higher Power which he remembered at a time when the firmest faith 
is likely to be shaken in its foundations, and broke forth into that abiding 
prophecy about sufferings and success. But before turning so easily to the 
Higher Power, we have to cast our glance at the doings of the lower powers. 
that are around us. In the first place we record painfully yet sincerely our 
estimate of the present policy of our great rulers as a phase of absolute un- 
wisdom waving over the length and breadth of this unhappy land. Perhaps. 
so far as this province is concerned, this portentous wave has been communi- 


cated to it from a source outside; but it is now engulfed in it all the same ;— 


and the consequence is that the busy capital of a peaceful province, which 
was so long disturbed only by a few disquieting daily telegrams, is now being 
convulsed by the violence of mobs and the pompous movements of the military. 
Secondly, behind all the technical display of the legal machinery . we 
witness the half-hidden injustice of the whole procedure.......... In Mr. 
Tilak’s case, we object not so much to the judgment as to the severity 
of the punishment which is simply cruel. A man of unimpeachable 
private character, extraordinary talents, with an unprecedented record of 
whole-hearted service to his country, in the decline of life and with a 
decaying constitution, is made almost to end his marvellous career amid 
common ielons far away from his dear motherland which he loved and 
not merely ‘professed to love.’ But we have not yet ceased to have faith in 
the British Government. Let us still stick to the fond hope our church has 
long since held out that the presence of the British in this land is a power for 
good and let us once more repeat our old prayer for reconciliation between 
our public leaders and the rulers.’’| 


28. “The Tilak case has at last come to anend. It has come to an 

end sooner than could have been expected through 

; the adoption of the unheard-of procedure of a sitting 

Indu Prokdsh (44), 23rd vee Pre te to a late hour oe night. Mr. Tilak 
and 24th July. | at © 

has been pronounced guilty and sentenced in a 

manner for which we cannot find a parallel either in 

the disturbed Punjab, or dislocated and unhinged Bengal, or anywhere except 

at Tinnevelly and Tuticorin. That the bulk of the citizens of Bombay, Parsis 

and Muhammadans, no less than Hindus, men of business and education, no 

less than mill-hands, dock labourers and cartmen, have received the news of 

the conviction and sentence with deep feelings of sympathy, there can be 

NO GOUUE; ksecis. The expression on the faces of the majority of the élzte 

of Bombay, present in Court yesterday, was a sufficient indication of the 

predominant feeling.......... The trial, conviction and sentence ior an offence, 

created by law and having none of the immoral complexion of ordinary crimes, 
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against a unique personality like Mr. Tilak, cannot but be one of those infrequent 
occasions when the reason refuses to be bound by mere technicalities and 
legalities.......... The undoubted ability and attainments of Mr. Tilak, his 
simplicity, his indomitable energy and ceaseless activity, the purity of his private 
life, his single-minded dedication of all, that was his, to public life, explain the 
hold and influence he has been able to gather round him like an irresistible 
and surging tide and the admiration he extorts from opponents no less 
than from friends. What human being could withstand the irresistible call 
for deep sympathy which is made to the heart at the spectacle of a man 
like this being led by honest convictions into a course provoking chastise- 
ment from Government and of his having on that account to go into an immure- 
ment from the world for 6 years, an almost death-like sentence on a man of 53, 
suffering long from diabetes! ! !.......... We may affirm that the trial of 
Mr. Tilak presents itself to the general public in a manner entirely different 
from that in which it would appear to a Counsel for the Crown, or a Judge 
who is bound by the law as it is, or to cxecutive officers who are always 
prone to attach an exaggerated importance to the immediate present. Cases 
like these inevitably draw our attention to questions of the mural soundness 
of positive law and of the far-sightedness or otherwise of the policy adopted 
by the responsible authorities. Itisfrom these complex points of views that the 
general public looks at the trial and its tragical ending. It is impossible 
not to realise once more that sections 124A and 153A. 2 as now worded and 
judicially interpreted, are so severe owing to their all-embracing width and inde- 
finiteness that they leave scant protection to severe Criticisms on measures of 
Government, and more scanty protection still to comments on the general 
policy or the structure and constitution of ‘the Government established 
by law, whatever that illogical expression may mean Then 
comes the closely allied and all important question of policy. We, for one, 
declare that to us the policy pursued by the Bombay Government seems to be 
entirely mistaken—to be highly fraught with unsavoury consequences in the 
future. We have had in our own Presidency no lawlessness, no organised 
attempt at crime, no active propaganda for the overthrow of Gov ernment, or 
the undermining of its stability—in one word, none of the uncompromising 
anarchism of Bengal. The Extremist of Bombay is the Moderate of Bengal. 

Endowed with shrewdness and common-sense as Mr. Tilak was, he was the 
last person to have a programme tantamount to the breaking of his country- 

men’s heads against a wall of invulnerable adamant. ‘The ungenerosity and 
impudent perversion of truth shown by those Ww ho astribute to the writings of 
Mr. Tilak the petty mill-hand’s which 
were the result, not of the writings, but of the aeanenn made to sini the 
meén from expressing their feelings at the trial are too obvious to require 
serious refutation We are firmly persuaded that a series of prosecu- 
tions for sedition to be justified must be so timed and carried out as to create 
the minimum of resentment and pain to the mind and the heart of the bulk of 
the population. These conditions we fail to seein the present sedition 
campaign in the Bombay Presidency. Next we come to the several 
highly deplorable features of the trial of Mr. Tilak. May we ask, 
why, with the wide circulation of the Kesari all through Maharashtra, 
sober and peaceful Bombay, least influenced as it is by the Kesari, 
was selected of all other places for the trial, with the known certainty 
that neither the Judge nor the jury would know Marathi and that only 
a small minority of the latter could be Indians? Again, why were there two 
cases, in regard to two articles published on the same subject and with a short 
interval between them, and why was it pressed that both cases should be 
tried before the same jury ? The course, if not positively illegal, was clearly 
unfair and unjust. Why again were two Counsel—the most experienced 
and the ablest of the practising members of the local Bar—retained to give to 
the learned Advocate General a help which he could not have wanted, and 
which as a matter of fact he did not even requisition, except on one single 
day, when an adjournment could easily have tided over the difficulty? Did 
it not effectively deprive the accused of the right to secure the help of a 
Counsel who could cross swords on equal terms with Mr. Branson?.......... 
We have again to notice the events of the search, a_ search 
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that must be useless‘ in cases where the editor and publisher are 
precisely the persons aimed at and are unlikely to disown responsibility, 
the wholly uncalled-for raid on Sinhgad and the mountain that was 
sought to be made out of the now unmeritedly famous post-card. We 
can understand the police clutching at it, but we cannot excuse Mr. Branson’s 
ung enerous use of it. Couple this with the grave provocation which every 
Indian, without distinction of caste or creed, is bound to feel at the immunity 
with which a Pioneer is allowed to connect the bomb-thrower with the smooth- 
tongued legislative Councillor and an Asian to suggest the indiscriminate 
slaughter of Bengalis. Joining all these circumstances together one can 
easily see how the proceedings against a presonality like Mr. Tilak 
must have been felt to be highly iniquitous by the public. Let 
us see what the result is. Even sober Bombay is excited. The mild 
Gujarati merchant of the cloth market closes his shop, the teacher has to let off 
his pupils, the Khoja and the Bohra have got their first lessons in the politics of 
the new school and the mill-hand and ordinary labourer have begun to chafe 
under what they deem to be the persecution by Government of a “patriot ficht- 


ing for his country....... It is on this account that even the party opposed to 
that of Mr. Tilak must feel the present policy of the Government of Bombay 
to bea sore grievance.......... The constitutionalists have a prestige of 


their own. When Government actively intervene in penal procedures, 
the constitutionalists run a great risk of being dubbed mere docile 
instruments ministering to the commands of the executive. It is from 
this point of view that we have regarded the treatment of Mr. Tilak 
by Government to be a series of grave blunders. For his prosecution 
and conviction in 1897, the law had to be strained and the straining 
had to be validated by a change of the law.......... Then came the 
horrid persecution in the Tai Maharaj case. And the memories thereof 
had hardly scarcely faded, when comes this crowning procedure of an extraor- 
dinary trial ending with a ‘sentence of transportation. If the party and policy 
of Mr. Tilak were dangerous, Government have to thank themselves 
for making them so and for fostering their future growth and tenacity.” 

iIn the vernacular columns of its issues of the 23rd and 24th July the paper 
makes similar remarks and regards the sentence passed upon Tilak to be a 
national misfortune. | 


29. Every one has received an electric shock through the terrible deci- 
; sion in the Kesarz case. Individual differences of 
Dnydn Prakash (42), “4m a ee ser 
24th July. opinion are of no account to-day. iS iS aN Occasion 
for greater sorrow than that felt for the death of 
Ranade. It is greatly to be lamented that we have lost the services of such 
a talented and heroic man at his age. We do not think that anybody will 
be able to fill his place. Everybody could foresee clearly the end of the 
trial from the very beginning. This is the first occasion on which a Judge 
has allowed executive convenience to influence him ; and Mr. Davar’s con- 
cluding words create a doubt as to the purity. of the Court. Government 
wanted to see Mr. Tilak out of the country in the present political situation and 
preferred to resort to the law-court to accomplish that end to deporting him 
outright. Itis impossible for a community to do full justice to a man about 
whom itis prejudiced. Justice was surely blind in this case inasmuch as 
neither the prosecution nor the Judge had a word to say against the diatribes 
indulged in by the Anglo-Indian press which were placed before the Court by 
Mr. Tilak in the course of his defence. Every one regretted the absence 
of the independent and outspoken Badruddin Tayebjee at this juncture. 
We donot know what Mr. J ustice Davar meant when he addressed Mr. Tilak 
and talked about the country “ you profess to love.”’ Wedonot think he 
would have lost anything if he had resisted the temptation to use harsh 
language about a man whom he was on the point of ejecting from his mother 
country. He had no business to add insult to the injury. It does not lie in 
the mouth of Mr. Justice Davar to talk about Mr. Tilak’s patriotism. Mr. Tilak 
himself has suggested in his last pathetic remarks that the good of the 
country lies in pursuing the future course undaunted by difficulties. 
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“*80. The grievous end of the Tilak case makes us indignant. Should 
he who tried to better the state of his country 
according to his lights be sentenced to transportation 
which might perhaps lead to his death? Itisa 
pity that his enthusiasm, his perseverance and his 
ambition should have such a dismal end. But 
divine dispensation is beyond the ken of man. Perhaps, as foretold by 
Mr. Tilak in his last memorable words, even his little sufferings may be of 
use to his motherland. We trust this faith of his will bear him through 
his painful prison-life. There was no occasion for Government to adopt such 
stringent measures and rain brimstone in peaceful Bombay. The Ad/ and 
thie Kesar cases should not have been brought up before the Bombay Courts. 
Had the papers been tried in Poona, the place of their publication and the 
home of the language in which they were written, the accused would have 
had the benefit of a Marathi-knowing jury and ofa Judge like Mr. Kincaid also 
conversant with that language. The majority of the Bombay jury, composed 
as it was of HKuropeans, did not know Marathi and were, besides, prejudiced 
against the accused and were totally unacquainted with the condition and life 
of the people for whom Mr. Tilak principally wrote. It was, therefore, unjust 
to try Mr. Tilak with the aid of such a jury. Again, Government should not 
have briefed two other leading Counsels of the Bombay Bar along with 
such a veteran Advocate-General as Mr. Branson and thereby deprived the 
accused of legal assistance. It is plain from the Kesarv trial as well as from 
the Punjabi case that Government are unwilling to bring to book Anglo-Indian 
journals palpably guilty under Section 153A of “the Indian Penal Code. The 
Judge was not impartial j in his summing up. His strictures upon the accused 
in passing sentence were poisonous and insulting. There was no necessity for 
him to salt the wounds already inflicted upon him. It is no manliness to fall 
down upon a man and to abuse him recklessly when he is helpless. A Judge of 
the High Court should be above the influence of the outside world. We do 
not know what Mr. Davar gained by sentencing Mr. Tilak to transportation 
rather than to rigorous imprisonment. Does he not know that people above 
40 years.of age are not transported, but made to work as prisoners sentenced 
to rigorous imprisonment? We hope Government will now step in and be 
merciful to Mr. Tilak. It is necessary to see that Mr. Tilak is not made to 
undergo physical sufferings having regard to his age, the present state of 
his health and popularity. We request Sir George Clarke to show a spirit 


of forgiveness and thus lessen popular grief caused by Mr. Tilak’s incarcera- 
tion. 


‘Sudhdrak m4), 27th 
July. 


31. “ After eight days’ protracted trial the Tilak case ended in the 

, conviction of Mr. Tilak. The trial will be a memo- 
Rashtramat (46), 25th rable one, far more memorable than the trial of 1897. 
and “26th July, ing. and ‘The trial of 1908 was instituted almost without 
Youn: 00%. any warrant or justification. ‘he Bombay Presidency 
in matters political was as peaceful as in any previous period of its history. 
But for the temperance work there was little or nothing that could mar the 
serene tranquility of the political atmosphere. ut all of a sudden a series of 
press prosecutions was started, which culminated in the sentence of six 
years’ transportation passed on Mr. Tilak. Other press prosecutions, they 
say, are likely to follow; but after the conviction and sentence of Mr. Tilak 
the people of the Bombay Presidency will attach little or no importance to 
them. When the greatest of the popular leaders is transported beyond the 
seas, nobody cares how many of the smaller fry are thrown into durance vile. 
A newspaper prosecution will hereafter be regarded only as one of the ordinary 
incidents of life. Mr. Tilak’s trial will be memorable for two reasons. 


~ [It will be memorable for the very masterly speech which Mr. Tilak made in 


his own defence. The speech will soon appear in book-form and the world 
will be able to judge of its intrinsic worth. The Anglo-Indian dailies of 
Bombay have condemned it as tedious and wearisome. Nobody attaches 
the slightest importance to the observations of the Anglo-Indian Press 
in these matters. The speech will soon be in the hands of the British and 
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European public.......... The consensus of legal opinion in Bombay is that 
no professional Barrister could have taken such a broad, comprehensive and 
lofty view of the case. Editors of Anglo-Indian dailies are free to write any- 
thing they like. Ifthereis any license in the Press in India, it is solely mono- 
polised by some of the Anglo-Indian journals. The sapient editors of these 
papers have opined that all that Mr. Tilak said could have been said in two 
hours. It is sheer waste of time to argue with the Anglo-Indian journals. But 
to those who know anything about the subject, Mr. Tilak’s great speech was 
worthy of a great lawyer, a great patriot and a great champion of the liberty 
of the Press....... The Advocate-General, Mr. Branson, in his reply remarked 
that the ‘Penal Code was the guardian of the liberty of the Press and 
not the Jury as maintained by Mr. Tilak.’ No more startling proposition 
could have been ever enunciated by an Advocate-General. If the Penal 
Code is the guardian of the liberty of the Press, what, pray, is the function of 
the jury ? Abolish the jury-system altogether and let a copy of the Penal 
Code be worshipped in every editorial sanctum as the guardian angel of the 
liberty of the Press. Mr. Branson could not meet the stubborn defence set up 
by Mr. Tilak and he had recourse to invective and abuse pure and simple. No 
prosecuting Counsel ever took up such an unseemly attitude of vindictiveness 
towards an undefended accused, as did Mr. Branson. Owing to a point of 

technical legal procedure the right of reply was denied tu the accused and the 
final word to the jury was from the prosecution. 'I'wo of the nine jurors stood 
up staunchly and valiantly for the innocence of Mr. Tilak and be it said to 
their credit that, whoever they are, they have upheld the right of free expres- 
sion of thought and discussion i in India. It must be some consolation to Mr. 

Vilak and other journalists in India that some of their own countrymen at least 

will stand by the liberty of the Press. By the transportation of Mr. Tilak the 
country is deprived of a great patriot who, with his varied experiences as a 
national leader, could direct and control all the patriotic and national 
movements which have been started for the betterment of India’s political 
condition and the attainment by her people of the rights of self-government or 
swaraj. With his wide experience of men and manners, he could command, 
as no one else could, the ever increasing number Of earnest and self-sacrificing 
Nationalist and patriotic workers. ‘The whole national and patriotic cause 
is rendered all the poorer by the enforced absence of its trusted leader. 
But we need not despair. HKven when convicted Mr. Tilak stood as firm as a 
rock amidst the roar of boisterous and tumultuous waves; and he has left a 
message that it is perhaps the will of Providence that in order that his cause 

might prosper he should undergo hardships and sufferings. ‘T’he good of his 
country, the good of his countrymen, has been the sole aim with which 
Mr. Tilak worked strenuously and ceaselessly for the last twenty-four years 
and more and it is for the nation to see that the object for which he strove 
through thick and thin is not abardoned by his friends and followers. We 
pray to God that He may restore Tilak to us at the end of six years or even 
earlier to guide us and to encourage us in the up-hill work of India’s political 
advancement.” [In its next issue “the paper writes :— The Tilak trial which 
ended so grievously for the accused raises questions of the most vital import- 
ance to the well-being of the country generally and of the Indian Press in 
particular......... Men like Mr. Tilak are striving hard to secure for India 
the same rights and privileges respecting free and unfettered public discus- 
sion as are enjoyed by the English public. But such men have to fall 
_ victims to the ire of officialdom which jealously guards its prerogatives and 
monopoly of power. The path of even constitutional reform is not straight 
and smooth.......... It is the misfortune of the country that men like Mr. 
Tilak should be snatched away from the sphere of their activity. The country 
lies in a helpless state just at present. People calling themselves ‘ Moderates’ 
have cut themselves adrift from the rushing current of the national move- 
ment. ‘To these our short-sighted compatriots we say in all humility 
‘Brothers, join hands with the trusted leaders of the people. United we 
stand, divided we fall. Mr. Tilak has been snatched away from us. Let not 
the motherland witness any further strife among her children over matters 
which are after allof only verbal importance. Mr. Tilak was a host in himself. 
kee But in his absence let the Moderates and the Nationalists see the 
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wisdom of joining hands for the advancement of the cause which is so dear 
to the hearts of both.” [In the vernacular columns of the 25th July the 
paper writes:—It is impossible to measure our loss now that we have lost 
our trusty guide. It is the duty of Mr. Tilak’s followers to carry out his 
plan of action. It is but natural to sing of his extraordinary gifts in 
this hour of grief. We are not confronted by an army which is likely to 
draw back by making a mere demonstration. It is no use throwing ourselves 
headlong against it. We should slowly gather our forces and pursue the 
path of progress. Mr. Tilak has to suffer transportation because he talked of 
the misfortune of the country. His very name has a magnetic influence and 
under its banner we can accomplish much. When things cool down in 
Bombay, we can push forward the swadesht movement very energetically. 
Mr. Tilak was a man of varied activities. He was a profound Vedic scholar. 
But he was chiefly in evidence in political reform and pleaded for swardjya. 
Good government is no substitute for swardjya and he has taught us to suffer 
nobly whatever hardships we may undergo at the hands of the bureaucracy in 
our efforts to attain swardjya. In its vernacular columns of the 26th July 
it writes:—The “special Jury” empanelled in the Tilak case was but 
a jury in name. For every man ought to be tried by his peers. ‘The 
composition of the jury was a serious disadvantage to the accused. Mr. Tilak’s 
defence was an able one from every point of view, and itis vile and cowardly 
for the T2mes of India to question his ability now that he is transported. The 
speech of the Advocate-General was violent and brutal in some points. He laid 
down blindly that the Indian Penal Code was the best guardian of the liberty 
of the Press. But we do not think it necessary to criticise Mr. Branson any 
longer considering the nature of the remarks from the Bench itself. We never 
thought that an Indian Judge would give vent to such thoughts. The organs 
of all parties have condemned the sentence equally strongly and indignantly. 
There is no room for differences of opinion in the face of a national danger. 
It would be wise and statesmanlike if leaders of all parties resolve to work 
in union now.| 


*32. “There is something extraordinarily tragic in the fact that the 

: most extraordinary things are happening just ata 

Gujardti Punch (29), time when the Secretary “of State and the Govern- 
26th July, Eng. cols. ment of India seem really anxious to take a step 
forward by introducing certain reforms in the 

administration of the country by giving the children of the soil at least a 
small measure of power in the carrying on of the work of governing. Verily, 
the reading of the English Bombay dailies has become most dismal and dishear- 
tening. Whichever side you turn to, there is nothing but a sad tale of 
sedition and prosecution. One of the noblest traits in the present alien 
Government of India has been their respect for the freedom of speech and 
thought. Even in our dependent condition we appreciated its importance. 
It was a sort of safety-valve which brought to the notice of the alien rulers 
the inner working of the hearts of the Indian people, their hopes and fears 
and aspirations. They seem, however, determined to sit down tight upon -that 
safety-valve and thus close the only avenue that can guide them to the heart 
of the people Sir George Clarke may be said to be the first Governor 
who took the Press of this Presidency literally by the hand and gave and 
invited confidence. His kindly reception of native journalists at the Parel 
Plague Laboratory was- certainly a remarkable event. The whole Press 
appreciated His Excellency’s solicitude; and it was but in the natural 
course of things that Mr. Tilak, the ablest, most influential and senior 
journalist present, should have thanked His Excellency on that memorable 
occasion. Nobody dreamed on that day that, ere many weeks had 
elapsed, Mr. Tilak would find himself in the dock, be convicted and 
sentenced to transportation as an arch-traitor to his country and its alien 
benign Government. But this most unexpected thing has taken place, 
and the great Poona leader is under a sentence of transportation for six 
years..:........ The news came upon us with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. 
It will be no exaggeration to say that it has completely paralysed our pen. 
The whole thing looks like a nightmare, anevil dream, The tumult created 
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in our heart by the dread fate which has overtaken one of India’s greatest and 
most remarkable sons makes it impossible for us to write of the trial and the 
conviction. We will not make the attempt. But we cannot conclude without 
expressing for Mr. Tilak our heartiest and sincerest sympathy. He made the 
grandest possible fight for the liberty of the Native Press.......... The magni- 


ficent defence made by him has truly earned.the admiration of even his 
enemies.” 


*33. “ We think the public have hardly yet recovered enough from the 
daze into which their mind was thrown by the 

Mahratta (9), 26th result of the Tilak case, to take a clear survey of the 
July. situation around them. They might have expected 
that Mr. Tilak would be convicted—perhaps the news 

about the constitution of the jury was bound to generate such an expectation. 
But they could not have expected that the punishment would be so severe. 
The news of Mr. Tilak’s transportation must, therefore, have stunned them 
like a bolt from the blue. But there are a few landmarks which stand out 
prominently on the scene, and people can possibly make no mistake about 
their bearings or their significance. In the first place they, will 
know what value to attach, or what sense to assign, to the expression 
that Mr. Tilak got a fair trial. It is true that Mr. Tilak was allowed 
a patient and uninterrupted hearing in his defence. But that is 
not the whole essence of a fair trial. The unfairness of the trial com- 
menced with the dragging of Mr. Tilak to Bombay. The articles were in 
Marathi and he should have been tried at Poona by the Sessions Court with 
the aid of Marathi-knowing jurors or assessors who would be able to know 
not only the spirit of the writings but of the effect likely to be produced upon 
the general class of the readers of the Kesarz. Then again it was quite unfair 
that Mr. Tilak was not released on bail, as he was thus deprived of the 
opportunity and the means of making even a more satisfactory defence than 
he actually did. The next thing in the same connection is that a Special 
Jury was ordered to be empanelled instead of a Common Jury. The latter 
would have contained more Marathi-knowing jurors than the former; and 
notwithstanding the assurance given by Mr. Justice Davar, that he hoped 
that the arrangements about summoning jurors would be so made that the 
different communities would be fairly represented on the panel, an over- 
whelming majority of those summoned, or at any rate of those whose names 
were picked out from the ballot-box, turned out to be Europeans......... Then 
again, the joinder of three charges, arising out of two articles separated in 
point of time by about four weeks, was evidently calculated to prove prejudi- 
cial to the defence; and the Judge allowed it, even without recording an 
acquittal on the fourth charge.......... The Advocate-General made a 
passionate speech full of rank abuse and offence and quite against the tradi- 
tions of the office of the Counsel for the Crown who is expected not to unduly 
press any point against an accused person, especially when he makes his own 
defence. About the unfairness of the Judge we shall speak presently; and 
about the majority of the jury who convicted Mr. Tilak on all the three 


charges we need say nothing for obvious reasons.......... Mr. Tilak’s convic- 
tion was accepted as a foregone conclusion as soon as the constitution of the 
jury was known.......--. In the City of Bombay more than half of the mem- 


bers on the Special Jurors’ list must be Kuropeans. There is harldly any 
Indian newspaper which cannot be technically said to be published in 
Bombay.. And every newspaper prosecution is sure to be treated as an 
important case and a case for a Special Jury. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that in every newspaper prosecution in Bombay, the accused 
must be tried by men who do not know the language of the incriminating 
writings and who must be prejudiced against Indian editors generally ; and that 
the accused must, therefore, be convicted. The fault is in the system.......... 
And what shall we say of the Judge who tried the case? It goes without 
saying that Mr. Justice Davar gave Mr. Tilak a very patient hearing. We 
know also that under the law he was entitled to express his own opinion upon 
the case in his charge to the jury, and we for one shall never blame him for 


expressing an adverse opinion if he honestly thought that Mr. Tilak had 
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transgressed the limits of the law as he understood and interpréted it.......... 
Whit we cannot allow Mr. Justice Davar to claim credit for showing mis- 
placed leniency to Mr. Tilak by passing a sentence of transportation for six 
years, we must express our disapprobation of the affectation of which he 
was guilty in his charge to the jury and must strongly and positively condemn 
some of the words he used: towards Mr. Tilak in passing a severe sentence 
upon him........... It was observed in the course of the trial, that when- 
ever any question arose for a ruling by the Judge, it was invariably found 
tat His Lordship had considered it long before it was actually discussed, 
and consideréd it ‘most anxiously’ too. So also whatever His Lordship did 
was in the interest of the defence itself. If Mr. Tilak was not released on 
bail, it was in his own interest that it was so! Ifa Special Jury was ordered 
to be empanelled, the same consideration, v7z., the interest of the accused, was 
present before the Judge’s mind! The Judge in fact showed a paternal 
solicitude for the accused! But when the moment for the charge to the jury 
had arrived, everything was to be changed. As soon as the Judge found his 
liberty of speech, he made every point against the accused; and only repeated 
at stated intervals the ridiculously meaningless formula that the jury might 
decide the matter as they thought fit and set aside his view unhesitatingly. 
Mr. Justice Davar took it upon himself not only to bestow one-sided 
and adverse treatment on the incriminating articles, but tried to make the 
case for the prosecution more complete than the Advocate-General himself had 
done by ferreting out hidden words, and hidden inuendoes which were never 
touched by the Counsel for the Crown. But the worst is yet behind. And it 
is that which causes us the utmost pain We have no quarrel with 
‘Mr. Davar the Judge, but we must express our sense of disgust at some of the 
words which he used towards Mr. Tilak; and for using them we must 
blame Mr. Davar the gentleman There cannot be two opinions about 
the insult he offered to Mr. Tilak, standing helpless in the dock, by branding 
him as a man with a diseased mind, and worse still, by daring to talk of 
Mr. Tilak as * professing’ to love his ‘land, his country ! Mr. Tilak’s mind 
diseased! Surely the very meaning of words must have changed since 
Mr. Davar was elevated to the Bench! But may there not be in the human 
world many more categories of mental diseases than medical quacks in red 
robes are aware of or would agree to admit ? For how else shall we describe 
a Judge who takes advantage of his position to cruelly libel an accused in the 
dock before him? And to say that Mr. Tilak only ‘ professed’ to love his 
country, meaning that he did not really love it! We think Mr. Justice Davar 
might well have spared Mr. Tilak the pain and himself the ignominy of that 
heartless white lie! It is unkind, it is cruel, it is mean, it is cowardly. 
Mr. Tilak’s enemies, even those who may be privileged enough to sit on the 
Bench, might, if they like, call him indiscreet, or reckless, or obstinate, or 
misguided, anything in short except that he is a man only professing to love his 
country. Oh, the shamefulness of the accusation; it only grows with repetition. 
We have heard of the glow-worm holding his torch to the sun as an illustration 
of impudence. But we had never realised its force or pithiness before we 
actually heard a man, who had probably done nothing except earn money all 
his life, cruelly taunting another man with only professing to love his country, 
a man who, if he had so chosen, would have, as a High Court Judge, ranked 
senior to Mr. Justice Davar, but who deliberately chose the path of 
self-sacrifice, and spent his life-blood in serving his country and in giving 
his fellow-countrymen political education of a difficult but much-needed 
type.” 


84. In order to root out the imaginary sedition in this presidency Gov- 
ernment prosecuted several newspapers, such as the 

Kal (121), 24th July. Vihdri; the Arunodaya, the Kdl, within a very 
short period of time. But, not satisfied with this, 

they are now prosecuting the Kesari. Now, do Government wish to put the 
gentle disposition and patience of the Indians to the test? There was no 
dauger in prosecuting the first mentioned papers ; but Government have not 
done well in prosecuting the Kesari.. What calamity had befallen Govern- 
ment that necessitated the taking of such a step? Why did they prosecute 
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Mr. Tilak at all? Have Government lost their sense of justice to such a 
degree that they should refuse to release a respectable gentleman and patriot 
like Mr. Tilak on bail? Government should have remembered that Mr. Tilak 
is not an ordinary man. Heisour national hero, the fountain source of our agita- 
tion, the father of the swadesii and the boycott movements, and the guardian 
of national education. He is the genius and the glory of the Indians. Our 
strength, wealth and force are centred in him. ‘To him we look for the future 
prosperity of our country. The news of Mr. Tilak’s prosecution caused 
intense grief to all the people. In spite of all the military precautions taken 
_ by Government, the mill-hands struck work and committed riots. This shows 
what amount of love, respect and sympathy the people feel for Mr. Tilak and 
what influence he wields among them. Government should not have wrested 
such a popular person from among the people. When the sentence was 
pronounced, Mr. Tilak said “I am innocent. I may be guilty in the eyes of 
the rulers. But my cause is just. My country will be benefited more by 
my suffering than by my simple way of life.’ Alas! these were his last words! 
He will again speak six years hence! What have the British Government 
gained in prosecuting Mr. Tilak at the present juncture? Have they 
secured by this the good of England or of India? O India, O Mahara- 
shtra, what will become of you now? It was for his country that Mr. 
Tilak cried himself hoarse in Court for four days! It was only for India 
that this lion among men, though overcome by old age, disease and mental 
suffering, thundered in the High Courtforfour days! Nay, how can it be said 
that it was only for his country ? He made this transcendant effort to prevent 
the murder of the British Goddess of Justice, who has been subjected to 
persecution in India for the last two years! But as her days were numbered, 
she was at last murdered last Wednesday night in the Bombay High Court! 
But who is there to-day to call those who are responsible for this to account 
for the injustice of this murder ? 


30. ‘The arrangements for the preservation of peace in the City of 

| Bombay during the Tilak trial are simply marvellous. 

Police arrangements The aid of the military from the outstations has 

during the Kesari prose- been requisitioned and Volunteers are ordered to be 

cution. ready at a moment's notice. The precincts of the 

Vande Mataram (160), High Court are being most jealously guarded. The 

19th July. troops marched through the streets on Monday to 

impress the people with the pomp and majesty of the 

British Empire. Soldiers are guarding the street corners as if they were 

members of a Punitive Police force, and it is not safe for gentlemen to con- 

cregate anywhere. We really do not understand whether Government are 

really afraid of a riot or they simply want to make an exhibition of their 
“tiger qualities.” 


386. ‘“ The drama that was being enacted in the Southern Presidency had 
more than one remarkable feature. Considering the 

Comments on the deci- kind of mood in which the bureaucracy is at the 
sion in the Tinnevelly present moment, we were prepared to hear that Mr. 


sedition cases. Chidambaram Pillay would be found guilty and 
Gujarati Punch (29), convicted. A sentence of imprisonment for a couple 
19th July, Eng. cols. ' of years or so would have been quite & logical con- 


clusion of the drama. But we were not prepared for 
the monstrous sentence which has been passed by the trying Magistrate. These 
sentences are so diabolically vindictive that they carry their condemna- 
tion on their very face and will not fail to remind students of Hnglish 
history of the notorious ‘Bloody VJeffreys’............. That Mr. Pinhey, 
who expects to keep Mr. Chidambaram Pillay in the Andamans, subscribes to 
the gospel of ‘ martial law andno damned nonsense’ is evident enough ; and that 
makes the determination of the genesis of his vindictive sentence pretty easy. 
Or rather, he has made it absolutely unnecessary by having betrayed the real 
workings of his heart in the body of his judgment. After passing in review 
the circumstances of the case, he makes some general remarks and in the 
inidst of these he has, perhaps unwillingly, let the cat out of the bag. 
In one place, referring to Mr. Chidambaram Pillay, he has said that the 
accused was an ardent supporter of swardjya, swadeshism and bcycoit, and of 
the new Industrial Revival and National Education. The remark is significant 
con 508—10 
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and shows where the shoe really pinched. Read between the lines, it clearly 


and unmistakably means that the sentence of'transportation for life passed on 
Mr. Pillay was, what we may call, an accumulative sentence. The charges in 
the official charge sheet were under Sections 124A and 153A. But the Judge 


- mentally added to them others. And these were Swarajya, Swadeshi, Boycott 


and National Education. And the accumulative sentence on all these was trans- 
portation for life! The monstrous iniquity of the sentence is thus explained. 
So in the opinion of this Madras Daniel, Swarajya, Swadeshi, Boycott and 
National Education are criminal! He must have gone mad, for he seems to 
have forgotten that the High Court of Calcutta in a certain case last year 
distinctly stated that the swardjya ideal and propaganda were absolutely 
legitimate and lawful. But what cared he for the highest Courts of 
Justice inthe land? In his judgment he has found fault with these for 
their ‘misplaced leniency’ in sedition cases. ‘This reflection upon the 
judgments of the High Courts is as ludicrous as it is brazen- faced and 
impertinent, and we will not be surprised if Mr. Pinhey gets a‘ wigging’ and 
a castigation from the former.......... We have not the least doubt that 
the monstrous sentence passed by Mr. Pinhey will not stand on appeal. 
Such a thing cannot be imagined. But may we humbly take leave to 
point out to the Government of. India and Viscount Morley how much 
such shameful sentences bring British justice into discredit and disgrace, 
and how they act on the minds of the people? The state of the country is 
disconcerting enough in all conscience. An intense feeling of respon- 
sibility and loyalty impels us to tell the authorities that men like Mr. Pinhey 
and the brutal sentences passed by him do more mischief than the united 
efforts of all the professional agitators put together.”’ 


387. ‘India and perhaps the whole civilised world abroad stands aghast 
at the sentence passed on Chidambaram Pillay by 
the Sessions Judge of Tinnevelly. The justice 

Sind Journal (18), 16th of the conviction itself may well be questioned, 
July. considering that it is based on the summary of 
a speech supplied by two Police Inspectors ; and even 

this, read as a whole, does not give one the idea that 

Pillay was trying to overthrow the British Government. As Mr. Davar of the 
Bombay High Court, as well as the Advocate General, said in the Kdl sedition 
case, 1t 1s not proper to take passages apart from the context. Were this test 
applied in the case of Pillay, the incriminating speech could only bear one 
interpretation, namely, that the speaker advocated commercial boycott and 
the boycott of British Courts, &c., in order to prevent the ruinous drain of 
wealth from India. If the passage ‘so long as the foreign Government 
continues we shall not prosper’ is taken by itself, it clearly shows the speaker 
to be a seditionist ; but so far as we can see there is nothing in the context to 
support, but everything to contradict such an interpretation. Be thatas it 
inay, however, there is not the shadow of a doubt that in sentencing him to 
transportation for life, and that twice over, the Judge has been guided more 
by primitive ideas of punishment than by modern humane standards, and 
has been influenced by considerations extraneous to the case itself.......... 
The absurdity and injustice of these sentences may also be seen from the fact 
that on the second charge, the principal offender, Siva (whose preaching was’ 
distinctly seditious and who aggravated his offence by a most defiant state- 
ment in Court), has received ten years, while Pillay a: abettor is given kala 
pant for life! Mr. Pinhey’s remark that the leniency shown (by High Courts, 


‘mind you) in other parts of India had led to the growth of sedition and that 


the correct policy was to hit hard, is a piece of impertinence on the part of one 
who is yet a Sessions Judge.” 


88. The peculiarity that distinguished the recent Tinnevelly sedition 
cases from the prosecutions of newspapers is that 

Bhala (104), 21st July. while articles written in black and white are the 
subject of the charge in the latter case, spoken 

wctie. as reported by the Police, formed the basis of the prosecution i in the 
former. When the difficulty of taking down a man’s speech verbatim is taken 
into consideration, the danger of basing prosecutions for sedition on reports 
supplied by ignorant subordinates of the Police Department will become 
obvious; and if such prosecutions are to be undertaken, then the sooner 


39 


our orators seal their mouths, the better it will be for them. As \many 
graduates will be found but too ready to do the work of reporting such 
speeches gratis, we do not understand why the authorities should 
depend upon uneducated Police officers for such reports. Mr. Pinhey, the 
Judge, who passed the sentences in the above cases, is reported to have 
declared that even receptions held in honour of men released after being 
imprisoned for sedition should be held to be seditious. This dictum of 
the Judgeis most foolish. Such demonstrations are not meant to encourage 
the people to be seditious but to express disapproval of the law of sedition. 
However that may be, it cannot be denied thatthe recent convictions in the 
Madras Presidency have helped to immortalise the names of both the Judge 
and the accused in the annals of the country. 


*39. A Junnar (Poona) correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakash :— 
The temperance cause is quietly progressing in this 
Alleged encouragement town, but a good deal of excitement has been caused 


of the consumption of 
Mone. baste. Mésnlatide by the spread of a rumour to the effect that the local 


of Junnar (Poona). liquor-shop keeper in defiance of Government rules to 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), the contrary manages to sell liquor even at mid-night 
26th July. by passing out liquor bottles through the back-door 


or through holes in the wall. It is further alleged 
that the Mamlatdar encourages drink by his personal presence at the liquor- 
shop. It is certainly improper that the Mamlatdar should lend his support to 
drinking when the people are voluntarily keeping away from that vice. 
It is also said that the Mamlatdar interfered with certain religious ceremonies 
which are being performed at some of the temples in the town. It is requested 
that the higher authorities will be pleased to take steps to remove the mis- 
understanding that at present exists in the town about these matters. 


40. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘ The clerical 
Alleged grievances of the establishment in the Public Works Department of 
clerical establishment in the Bombay Presidency is not borne on one Pro- 
the Public Works Depart- vVincial list as is the case in other Departments of the 
ment of the Bombay Pre- Presidency, viz., Revenue, Postal, Educational, &c., or 
sidency. in the Public Works Department of other Presiden- 


Phenix — (18), 18th ios. The effect of this arrangement is a total block 
July; Musafir (51), 11th 


July, Eng. cols. twenty years generally and over the whole official 


career occasionally. At present, the promotions are regulated in each 
Executive District, the clerical strength consisting of about a dozen hands, 
viz., one Head Clerk on Rs. 60—SO, one clerk on Rs. 50, about eight on 
Rs. 30 and two on Ks. 25. There is a chance of promotion in the event of 
the two higher paid clerks retiring and if their successors are young men, as 
is often the case, the other clerks end their career on somewhat the same pay 
on which they started. Scores of instances could be quoted to bear out the 
above statements.......... The scale of pay compares very unfavourably with 
that of the Public Works Department in other Presidencies. Recently the 
scale of pay in the Revenue, Judicial, Railway and Postal Departments of the 
Bombay Presidency has been revised ; but in the Public Works Department 
the pay of Head Clerks and peons only has been raised ; while that of the junior 
clerks has not been revised ever since the organization of the Department. 
The worst defect in the present arrangement is that if the climate does not 
agree with one, he cannot expect a transfer, and must perforce resign service 
after having spent the best of his energies and wrecked his health. Another great 
drawback is that more than half the establishment is borne on the temporary 
list although there is no possibility whatever of their services ceasing to be ne- 
cessary in future. On the contrary, there is a general increase of work every- 
where and a demand for extra establishment. The men on the temporary 
establishment continue to serve without any promotion, are denied all 
privileges of pension and leave and are debarred from appearing for the 
Subordinate Accounts Examination, the orly step towards advancement in the 
Department, owing to the age limit which does not apply in the case of 
pensionable servants. If these men cannot be brought on the permanent list, 
they should at least be allowed all concessions as regards leave, periodical 
increment, bonus, &c., as in the Railway Department.” [The Musdfir also 
publishes the same letter. | 


of promotion for the men extending over fifteen or . 
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ory al. The Anglo-Lusitano states that great satisfaction has been caused 
R in.Goa by the reply given by the Commissioner of 
__Semeral of haniahip Customs of the Bombay Presidency to the memorial 


gers atPanjim(Portuguese Of the Goan Union of Bombay in which they complain- 


ndia). ed of the hardship caused to the Goanese passengers 
Anglo-Lusitano (49), at Panjim by the employés of the Bombay Steam 
18th J July. Navigation Company in the matter of the examin- 
ation of their luggage. The paper adds:—The Commissioner stated in his reply 
that the action of the Company was due to an erroneous interpretation by their 
employés of the general rules relating to the examination of the luggage of 
passengers, and that the Company has been informed that the articles regarding 
which the complaint had been made could be imported by passengers for bond. 
fide personal use in small quantities, provided there is no infringement of the 
Abkari and the Opium Acts. Our own Government, however, do not treat us 
with equal generosity in our own native country. While passengers from Europe 
are permitted to import into British India, free of Customs duty, articles of 
domestic use, thus affording facilities to travellers and at the same time 
conferring benefits on the country, it behoves the Governor-General of 
Portuguese India to give this subject his serious consideration and take steps 
to reduce our grievance in this matter, which is of long standing and which 
is keenly felt by Goanese passengers on their return to their native country. 


42. “The present suspension of all Railway booking from the Punjab and 
— Sind into Karachi, due to the breaches on the North- 
Alleged necessity of re- Western Railway line, principally between Kotri and 
medying Karachi’s isola~ Karachi, would have seriously affected the mercantile 
eee a time of floods. community of Karachi if the season had been a busy 
ind Gazette (17), 17th ‘ aS eee 
July. one. But this year it is most disappointing to export 
merchants Our mercantile community have 
indeed to suffer a great deal from the continuance of plague in the city 
rendering at times manual labour scarce and uncertain, a limited supply 
of waggons to bring in their up-country purchases and on the top of it all 
from a continual dread of railway communication being interrupted, especially 
during the monsoon. Consequently it is high time that the North-Western 
Railway lines, especially from Kotri to Karachi, be examined by experts and 
the bridge over the Indus made more secure. Anything like what is only a 
moderate rainfall in other parts of India always results in an interruption of 
traffic on this line After « rainfall the river rushes down a narrow channel 
to the bridge with such a sudden and tremendous flow that the bridge which 
perhaps for a year or more has not had more than a few inches of water 
running through its central arches is bound to give way in some part or other. 
We would advocate the widening of the river at this point on either side 
of the bridge to the distance of atleast half a mile and the extension of 
the bridge itself by a few spans at both ends The Malir bridge, as it 
stands at present, is a standing menace to the trade of our port, and as also 
are many other parts of the line where the force of the water is immense and 
the sooner a thorough overhauling of this line takes place, the better 
All praise, however, is due to the Superintendent and the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Government Telegraph Department here for the great effort 
they made to speedily restore communication with the rest of India which 
had been interrupted for forty-eight hours, and we can sympathise with them — 
in their embarrassment when they found that not even a rocket- firing 


apparatus to shoot s) line across the swollen river could be had in Karachi.” 


43. “The contracts for the exploitation of forest coupes in Sind are 
about to be given. It remains to be seen whether 
cs ig fuel problem in the Department are going to succeed this time in so 
so arranging things that the public shall not be put to 
J = oe cet. the — bother and hardship which Ne. been 
y. 
such ugly and prominent features of forest adminis- 
tration in Sind during the past few years. It is not only the public that has 
suffered loss and inconvenience ; the existing system is so wretchedly unsatis- 
factory that it involves no end of unnecessary bother to the Forest Department 
itself, nay, even to the contractor who is supposed to be thriving under it. 
The system may be summed up in one word—Monopoly. The fact has 
been repeatedly dangled before our eyes that the Forest Department last 


year made a very substantial pecuniary sacrifice in order to cheapen fuel 
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required for domestic consumption. Nothing could be more illusory than this. 
‘sacrifice. For what are the facts? The contractor, having plenty of fuel 
already on his hands, and wishing to secure a monopoly for the year and then 
make good profits by dictating lis own prices, offered more than double the 
amount that would ordinarily be offered for the coupes. This may be tested 
by a reference to the estimates framed by the Department. Now, the 
then Conservator of Forests had given his word to the Hyderabad deputation 
that he would do something to reduce the price of fuel; he had said 
he would try and break down the monopoly in case he got fair offers from 
other contractors. He did get such offers, but did not accept them through 
covetousness. But he saw that if he accepted the highest tender referred 
to above, then fabulous prices would necessarily be charged by the contractor 
and there would be a greater hue and cry.......... So he effected a clever 
compromise. He ‘generously’ offered a rebate of about Rs. 35,000 to the 
contractor on condition that he would sell fuel for domestic consumption at 
Hyderabad and Karachi at certain fixed rates, whereby he still secured to 
Government more than the reasonable price of the coupes and made the people 
believe that he had immensely obliged the public. But it is clear from what 

. has been explained above that there was really no sacrifice made; and the 
relief to the public was also very slight in fact. Apart from the endless bother 
over the poor quality of fuel and such other drawbacks, who, we ask, but the 
public, were affected by the high prices allowed to be charged to factories, 
bakeries and confectionaries ? And why did all thishappen? ‘That Mr. Millet 
might get the credit of bringing into the coffers of Government more than the 
coupes were worth! A nice job for the Sarkar, and the contractor too ; but. 
rather hard lines on the public. Let us hope we shall now see a proper 
solution of the long-pending fuel problem.”’ 


Legislation. 


44, ‘Our readers will remember that in 1903 the local Legislature 
passed an Act providing for the preparation and 
Suggestion for modifica- maintenance of a record of rights in lands. The 
tions In certain sections gbject is no doubt a good one, and if carefully pre- 
ad the Bombay Record of pared the record may become a useful compilation— 
ights Act. . i , 
Indu Prakdsh (44), lst the Doomsday Book of this Presidency...... vee We 
July, Eng. cols. would, however, call attention to the provisions of 
: sections 10, 1l and 12 ofthe Act, which, in our opinion, 
require a material alteration for the sake of general convenience. At present, 
they cause unnecessary worry. In villages to which these sections have been 
extended certified copies of entries in the record or register of mutations are 
to be annexed to every plaint inany suit relating to land.......... This is to be 
done even in regard to a suit relating to rent or tenancy. If this is not done, 
it is provided that the suit should be rejected under section 54 of the Civil 
Procedure Code! Section 12 prescribes that every application for assistance 
by a superior holder for recovery of his dues must be supported by an entry 
in the record of rights or register of mutations. If this is wanting, the 
assistance is to be forthwith refused! We say that such a provision is 
unnecessary. ‘The copies should be required, only if deemed necessary by the 
Court or the Mamlatdar. Weareaware that no fees are to be charged for giving 
the copies. But there is the worry, and we see no reason why it should be 
uniformly inflicted.......... We hope the Act will be amended in the manner 
we have ventured to suggest.”’ 


Municipalities. 


*49. “With commendable celerity His Excellency the Governor in 
Council has published the resolution of his Govern- 
Comments on the Reso- ment on the subject of the expansion of the elective 
lution of the Bombay Gov- principle in district Municipalities which was adum- 
ernment re reforms in the brated in his speech last month in the local 
constitution of the District pet 1 The G ' 
Municipalities. egislative Council. 1e Government recognises 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32), at the outset the success which has attended those 
26th July, Eng. cols. Municipalities whose affairs more or less have been 
free from close official domination. This fact has 
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now 80 far broadened the vision of the Government ‘that it has actually 
taken courage to do that which the enlightened sentiments of the community . 
throughout the Presidency had prayed for in divers memorials many a year 
ago, and notably at the time of the passing of the amended District Munici- 


. palities and Local Boards’ Act. However, better late than never.......... For 


well-nigh twenty years past have the originally constituted district Munici- 
palities and Local Boards cried out against the cribbed, cabined and confined 
method which has been in vogue in the matter of local self-government in the 
spirit of the Resolution of Lord Ripon’s Government on the subject. The 
exceedingly undue, nay high-handed, interference of officials has been pointed 
out times out of number. The non-success of many a minor Municipality is 
owing to the domination of the stern and unbending class of Collector-Pre- 
sidents, as has been proved to the hilt. Indeed for a long time it was the 
case that local self-government in the District was carried out by the 
officials in a spirit of the utmost hostility imaginable, with this net result 
that men of public spirit and independence absolutely refused to be elected to 
the Municipalities or serve even as nominated members. And then it was 
officially represented that the public took little or no interest in local self- 
government which, to say the least, was most jesuitical. But times have been 
changing and Government have been forced to turn over a new leaf. The resist- 
less might of Truth has revealed the true causes of the deplorable condition to 
which the administration of many a district Municipality was reduced. Thus 
it is at last that the Government has been constrained, we repeat, to take a 
new departure.......... It is a soure of satisfaction to notice that a broader 
and a more statesmanlike vision, hns now swept over the Governmental 
horizon. It has discerned that it will not do to hold any longer in official 
leading strings the administration of local self-government. It has had to acknow- 
ledge the world-old maxim that the affairs of the people are best managed by 
the “people themselves. ‘hus it is now recognised in the Resolution by His Excel- 
lency the Governor in Council that the elective element should be broad-based 
on the people’s will, taking care, of course, of the representation of minorities, 
and that the prevailing dominant influence of the officials should be withdrawn. 
We may have to discuss their details later on when published. Meanwhile 
Bombay Presidency, we are sure, will feel extremely grateful to His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke for the statesmarlike step that he has now taken to advance 
local self-government on the right lines andin the true and genuiue spirit 
in which it ought to be developed and advanced.” 


*46. “The details of the scheme of reform, which His Excellency 
announced at the last meeting of the Legislative 
Council in the constitution of District Municipalities, 
have been published, and we must say at once that 
we have perused it with very great pleasure. More than the concessions 
themselves, the hearty and ungrudging spirit, in which they are tendered, is 
worthy of recognition. In fact, Government do not offer them as being right- 
fully due to the public. We are sure that confidence expressed by Govern- 
ment about the successful working of Municipalities in accordance with the 
new scheme will be fully justified by the results of the present reforms, though 
such results may take time to accrue. ‘T'en years will not be too long a period 
to judge of the efficacy of the reforms, and there is nothing more calculated to 
obstruct their normal development than the habit some officials possess, in com- 
mon with children, of pulling up tender growths every now and then in order 
to see if they are growing. ‘The relief afforded to district officers by transferring 
the responsibility for Municipal administration to non-Official shoulders will be 
considerable, but we cannot help thinking that the enlargement of the scope of 
Municipal self-government requires the remodelling of the agency at the head- 
quarters of Government, which is charged at present with the duty of reviewing 
Municipal administration reports. This agency must now be enlarged so as 
to supply not only the element of necessary criticism but also a constant and 
sympathetic supervision over the general progress of the Municipalities and a 
means of co-ordinating their experience with a view to maintaining a general, 
but not inflexible, standard for the whole Presidency. ‘his, we think, will 
justify the institution of a separate portfolio of local and Municipal administra- 
tion in charge of an Indian member of the Executive Council of His Excellency 
the Governor, who will have ample work to do in keeping himself in close and 
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constant touch with Municipalities and Local Boards throughout the province. 
We cannot be sufficiently grateful to Government for rejecting the principle 
of communal representation. We have always maintained the view taken by 
Government in this matter, but we must confess that we did not expect that 
any Government in India in these days would have the detachment necessary 
to discern the wisdom of this principle and the self-reliance necessary to act 
on it. T’he Government of Bombay has greatly belied our apprehension. 
It appears from the wording of the Resolution that the local Government has 
not only discarded the principle of communal representation in the particular 
reform to which the Resolution relates, but that it has no faith in it whatever 
as a principle and as a policy of good government in this country. We 
entirely agree with this view.......... Our own faith has never for a moment 
wavered that India is destined to achieve unity and nationality under British 
rule, that it is the mission of that rule in India to weld the heterogeneous 
elements of our population into a living organic whole.......... The Govern- 
ment of Bombay has come to a wise and patriotic decision not to adopt the 
system of communal representation, which has been pressed on every admi- 
nistration in India for several months past. But that decision fixes more 
firmly than any other would have done on our public men the responsibility 
for according not only a due but a generous measure of support and sympathy 
to the claims of classes other than their own. They owe it to themselves 
and they owe it to Government that they shoula so conduct themselves 
that no community may feel any disappointment at the adoption of this 
wholesome principle. In regard to the scheme itself, we. have a. few 
observations to make. ‘T'he number of elected members is to be increased 
to two-third of the total in all Municipal Councils of towns having a 
population of 15,000 and over. ‘There are 35 such towns in the Presidency, 
including Sind. The privilege of electing their own President is also 
conferred on all Municipalities save those which may be excepted for special 
reasons. ‘here is in some quarters a feeling that the two-thirds majority 
required for the exercise of this privilege is too high, but we think that, at any 
rate at present, it is useful as being likely to arrest to some extent the 
unfortunate tendency in our coinmunities to split up into small factions. 
_ We entirely agree that the executive authorities of the Municipalities should 

be strengthened when the official element in them is reduced, and the system 
proposed, namely, the appointment of a Chief Officer with large powers is 
probably the best that can be *devised at present. But we trust that as a 
rule these Chief Officers will be recruited from the ranks of the Provincial 
Services or directly from those of Graduates, and their salaries fixed at rates 
which will not constitute an undue burden on rate-payers. ‘They must, of 
course, be adequately paid in consideration of the large powers to be entrusted 
to them. This office will be an invaluable training ground for Indian adminis- 
iy, See We congratulate the Presidency on this real piece of 
extension of self-government which it owes to the sympathetic statesmanship 
of Sir George Clarke.” 


*47. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke, in opening the proceedings of 
Gujardti (27), 26th the last session of the Provincial Legislative Council, 
July Wane Pr gi, said a good many things some of which were not 
ee then quite intelligible.......... Later events have 
thrown light on these, and the resolution issued by the Bombay Government 
this week regarding the extension of the elective system in District Muni- 
cipaiities is a prompt fulfilment of the desire then expressed by His Excellency 
to adopt measures for enlarging the privilege of self-government in the 
Presidency.......... On the question of the representation of minorities the 
local Government have, we think, arrived at a sound decision.......... The 
object may be gained by the Governor in Council exercising the power of 
nominating one-third of the Councillors in such a manner as to secure the 
representation of the minorities......... We are really glad His Excellency’s 
Government have not lent any countenance to the unsound principle of racial 
representation in safeguarding the perfectly legitimate rights and aspirations 
of the minorities.” 


a amt to 
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eth 48. “The Resolution of the Bombay Gevieianent on the subject: of 
ms Sra _ the extension of the elective system in District 
iWin Tomoko (31), Municipalities in the -Presidency sets forth in 
93rd July, Eng. cols. detail the principles which were summarised by 
His Excellency the Governor at the last meeting 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, as forming the basis of the enlargement 
of the popular element on those Councils........... The question of electorate- 
and franchise: was naturally a question that was bound to be considered 
on an occasion when an ‘advance’ of this nature was contemplated.......... 
We are glad to see that His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s Government 
have carefully considered the question and that they have come to the 
decision that ‘a system of communal representation, though attractive 
at first sight, is beset with practical difficulties, and is also open to the object- 
10on that it may stir up sectional animosities. To equalise representation of the 
various creeds, classes and denominations, and to protect the rights of the 
minorities, only one way is possible, and that to exercise the right of 
nomination, vested in Government, wisely and judiciously; and it is 
gratifying to find Government taking the same view. To judge from our 
experience of the management of Municipal affairs in Bombay, the arrange- 
ment about the appointment.of Chief Executive Officers for the Munici- 
palities will not be found impracticable.......... The concluding sentence of 
the Resolution, indeed, leaves little dcubt as to the earnestness of Sir George 
Clarke’s Government i in the matter of the contemplated reforms.......... If 
this cannot convince the people of the Presidency of their present ruler’s 
genuine and earnest desire to satisfy their legitimate ambition to be trained 
in the art of self-government, it is difficult to conceive what other measure 
of a provincial ruler can do so.”’ 


49. The Bombay Samdchadr congratulates His Excellency Sir George 
| Clarke for expediting the scheme for the enlargement 
Bombay Samachar (63), of the elective element in Municipal bodies and 
24th July ; oan Varta- trusts that the projected reforms will be carried out 
"A Khb (38), 24nd July; ot an early date. It, however, regrets that the local 
ar-e-Souddgar (20), G ee gg ech 5 F f 
22nd July. overnment should have refrained so long trom 
utilising the discretionary powers already vested in 
them under the Bombay District Municipal Act of raising the proportion of 
the elected members from one-half to two-thirds. But now that they have 
realised the importance of the reforms, the paper observes, the Government of 
Sir George Clarke should not let the grass grow under their feet, but proceed 
at once to amend the Municipal Act and provide for an increase inthe number 
of elected Councillors in such a manner that no retrogression may be possible 
in future. As regards the Bombay Municipal Corporation, the paper thinks. 
that, in view of the alleged admittedly efficient administration of the affairs of 
this body, the time has come to make it an altogether elective body, and 
appeals to His Excellency to initiate legislation to that effect. [The Sdn 
Vartamdn gratefully welcomes the Government Resolution as opening 
new fields of activities for the leading citizens in the mofussil and trusts that 
no time will be lost in taking action upon it. The paper professes to be 
particularly gratified at His Excellency’s refusal to consult communal interests 
in the election of Councillors, thereby displaying firmness of mind and states- 
manship of a high order. Tha Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also speaks approvingly of 
the Government Resolution on the subject of the Municipal reforms. | 


90. The Bombay Electric Tramway Company has published its bye-laws. 
. for the regulation of tram traffic; and we are glad 
Comments on the bye- that it has thus afforded the public an opportunity to 


laws of the Bombay Elec- ' i 
tric Tramway Company. °*Press their opinion upon them. It is desirable 


at to remove as far as possible all causes of friction 

oth Jule. paecmrmahen between the public and the employés of the Company ; 
but we are afraid that the new bye-laws will not 

effectively serve this purpose. The most important question is that of the 
inconvenience caused to passengers in getting in and out ofthe trams. The 
Company has tried to remove this by laying down that no passengers should 


45 


sey to get in until all the departing passengers have got out. This rule, if 
literally observed, will prolong the stoppages at the halting stations to 
more than four times their present duration and will thus deprive the public 
of the boon of rapid locomotion. The true remedy lies in an alteration of the 
structure of the car and in providing continuous foot-boards of the type which 
existed in the old horse-cars. Another cause of friction is the insistence on the 
part of passengers on standing in the open space in the middle of the car 
when all the seats are occupied. ‘T’he new bye-laws leave these passengers 
to the mercy of the ignorant and uneducated conductors, who have been 
given unlimited discretion in the matter of permitting or not permitting 
passengers to stand. It would have been better had the maximum number 
of those who should be allowed to stand been fixed. ‘The powers, again, 
which the bye-laws have conferred upon the conductors of not allowing pas- 
‘sengers who are in wet clothes, or are likely ta be a source of nuisance to 
other passengers cannot but be considered as unduly wide. ‘The exercise of 
these powers will tend to promote friction between the public and the servants 
of the Company. There is also no guarantee that the tramway employés 
will not use their excessive powers to show their importance and eject quite 
inoffensive persons. ‘l'he bye-law relating to lady passengers appears to be 
rather untimely and absurd ; and it would be better if it is. not put in force 
until the Company is prepared to provide separate accommodation for ladies 
in every Car. 


o1. “It is saidthat the Collector of Ahmedabad desires to have one 
special officer to be .placed in charge of all the 
Comments on the report- executive functions of the Ahmedabad Municipality. 
ed intention to appoint an |, With such an object in view Mr. Doderet 
Tecscloted Wanicinality is reported to have called an informal meeting of all 
Se Daelidel (44), isth the members of the Ahmedabad Municipality at 
July, Eng. cols. which all of them with the exception of four or 
five attended.......... Some of the members present. 
expressed their approval of such an appointment, while others opposed it on 
the ground that they had no cause to complain about the administration of 
their present Secretary. ‘The dissentients, it is alleged, are given six weeks’ 
time to re-consider their decision. After this it may be presumed that the 
proposal may be brought before a formal meeting of the Corporation. Now, 
we, for one, do not understand why so much haste is made in this matter. 
Why cannot the Collector wait till the promised Municipal reforms are 
passed by Government? ‘The legal status of the Executive head and 
the limitations on his power are yet to be defined. In short, whether the 
people are going’ to have a living local self-government or something falling 
much short of that has yet to be seen. W hy “could not the Ahmedabad. Munici- 
pality wait? Again, it is not easy to see the advisability of the appointment 
of an executive officer for Ahmedabad of the grade and qualifications of an 
Assistant Collector. May not a Medical Man be more suitable or an Engineer ? 
Why should self-governing Municipalities have a Government official as 
their chief Executive officer? If the amended Municipal Act does ordain 
that large Municipalities shall by cumpulsion have such an executive 
officer, why should they be of the grade of an Assistant Collector, which would 
look like providing more berths for young Civilians? Why cannot Deputy 
Collectors do ? And why should an Executive officer of the grade of an Assistant 
Collector draw from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500a month? Do Assistant Collectors 
in the employ of the Government of India draw such high salaries? These 
are some of the considerations which ought to weigh with the city fathers of 
Ahmedabad when the question formally comes before them six weeks hence. 
It is to be hoped that the representatives of the rate-payers of Ahmedabad will 
then prove themselves worthy guardians of their civic rights and privileges as 
also of the public purse. And it would be well if Mr. Doderet were to bridle 
his zeal for reform a bit.” 


52. Mr. Doderet’s suggestion that a high-paid executive officer should 

be be appointed by the Ahmedabad Municipality will, 

Bombay Samachar (63), jf carried out, give. a sort of Municipal Commis- 
22nd a pa ta hh sioner to Ahmedabad. From the informal discussion 
oe SR i naahine i). which took place among the several members of the 
24th July. ' .Municipality who were invited by Mr. Doderet to 


| consider the proposal, it appears that many of them 
con 508—12 
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o no a spprove of the idea of appointing such a high-paid officer ; nor do they 
pear to think that such a step is the only remedy for the present unsatis- 
y Sniniotration of the Municipality. They seem to believe that the 
fr course ‘would be either to add to the subordinate staff under the present 
inicipal’ Secretary or to give him an assistant. In our opinion, 


3 Sievers this betrays the short-sightedness of the members. In a pro- 


-gnd prosperous city like Ahmedabad it is quite necessary that, 
in order to cope with the multifarious work of the Municipality, a competent 
man on astarting salary of Rs. 1,000 at least (to be raised to Rs. 1,200 or 
Rs. 1,500 in case of approved service) should be appointed as its executive 


head. It will be impossible to secure an officer with the requisite qualifi- 


cations on less remuneration ; and even if one was induced to take it up in 
the beginning he would not stick to it for long. We hope the members of the 
Municipality will after due consideration intimate their approval of the proposed 
appointment. We, however, cannot accept Mr. Doderet’s view that the 
appointment of a Civilian would serve the purpose. In our opinion, an expe- 
rienced officer of the Public Works Department would be far more suitable 
to the needs of the Ahmedabad Municipality. The executive officer of 
a Municipality has to pay special attention to sewage and water-works and 
it is, therefore, highly necessary that he should possess engineering skill. A 
Civilian Municipal Conimissioner passes muster in a city like Bombay, where 
there are special officers for each municipal department ; but a comparatively 
small Municipality like Ahmedabad cannot afford to have a multiplicity of 
such officers. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes the suggestion that a native 
engineer on half the pay proposed by. Mr. Doderet should: be appointed as the 
executive officer for the Ahmedabad Municipality. The Political Bhomiyo 
heartily approves of Mr. Doderet’s proposal and adds that such a measure 
is quite necessary if any salutary change is to be brought about in the 
present unsatisfactory administration of the Municipality. | 


od. “As regards the Government resolution ordering the supersession of 
the Dharangaon Municipality, we must say it is not 
Approval of the super- often we hear of such irregular procedure as took place 
session of the Dharangaon at Dharangaon, where some members of the Managing 
= (Hast Khan- (Committee of the Municipality, in the absence of the 
Surya Prakdsh (40), 18th Chairman of the Committee and without his consent, 
July, Eng. cols. sold the town sweepings for Rs. 500, receiving the next 
day from a second bidder Ks. 800 for the same, 
giving back the sum of Rs. 500 to the first bidder, and dividing Rs. 300 among 
themselves. Such a flagrant break of the most ordinary rules which govern 
the conduct of Municipalities cannot go unpunished, and Government have 
rightly superseded the Municipality in question for three years, holding the 
members thereof quite unfit to be entrusted with the powers conferred 
on them. This is a very grave warning by Government, and all Councillors 
will, we hope, take note of it.” 


04. For the last three or four years the Pandharpur Municipality have 
been spending large sums of money, under the 

Comments on the pre- direction of Government officials, on sanitary 
cautions taken to prevent arrangements for the Ashadhi Ekadashi fair, but the 


the outbreak of cholera money appears to have been simply thrown away. 


at ibe Pere Last year the outbreak of cholera at the place was 


Rdshtramat (46), 18th as bad as that in 1904, in spite of the abundant 
July. sanitary precautions taken. This is inevitable as 
the steps taken are of a mistaken character. It 

will be noticed that, instead of arranging for suitable accommodation for the 
heavy influx of pilgrims, greater care 18 ‘taken to provide medical assistance 
for them after they fall sick and for their disposal after they are dead. ‘The 
few dharamshalas in the town, instead of being made available for the pilgrims, 
are taken up by Government officials and the Police, and the water of the wells 
in the town is turned red by means of drugs without regard to the prejudices 
of the people. These are some of the principal reasons “why it has not been 
found possible to prevent outbreak of cholera at Pandharpur. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. The vernacular dailies of Bombay and Poona publish telegraphic 


Reports of demonstra- 
tions in the mofussil towns 
of the Bombay Presidency 
in connection with the 
conviction of the editor 
of the Kesart. 

Bombay Samachar (63), 
24th, 25th, *27thand *28th 
July; Jam-e-Jamshed (81), 
24th and 25th July; San 
Vartaman (88), 23rd, 24th 
and 25th July; Akhbdr-e- 
Sauddgar (20), 24th and 
25th July ; Indu Prakash 
(44), 24th and *28th July ; 
Rashtramat (46), 25th and 
*28th July; Dnydn Pra- 
Kish (42), 25th July. 


reports about the suspension of work and business 
in various mofussil towns of the Presidency out of 
sympathy for Mr. Tilak. A one-day strike is reported 
to have taken place at the following places in the 
Presidency during the week—Poona, Karachi, Surat, 
Alibag, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Bulsar, Malegaon, 
Mehmedabad, Anand, Olpad~Nadiad, Navsari, Petlad, 
Broach, Bijapur, Bhavnagar, Kundla, Dholera, 
Bhadran (Baroda), Patan, Jambusar, Pachora, Ghat- 
cooper and Nasik. Meetings to express sympathy 
with Mr. Tilak were held at Belgaum, Dhulia, Wai, 
Mahad and Dharwar. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental 'l'ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental T'ranslator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 29th July 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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For the Week ending ist August 1908. 


port on J ativ ¢ Papers 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents:are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1908.) 
’ 
0. Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay .| Weekly .| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 300 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-; Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. 
3 | Kast and West .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;| 1,000 
50. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...! Do. .| Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of. Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal | Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...; 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle Karachi .| Weekly .| Chainrai Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
8 | Kathidwér Times ... ..| Rajkot | Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdéna) ; 27 200 
| 
9 | Mahratta .| Poona ...| Weekly .| Narsinh Chinté4man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;) 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brdhman) ; 34 
10 | Muslim Herald ...| Bombay .. Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 34. | 
11 | Oriental Review sof | DO .| Weekly .| Rustomji Shdpurii Mistri ; Parsi; 40 | 450 
| | | 
12 | Patriot ...| Do. oo Do. .| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu 650 
| | (Jain) ; 34. 
13 | Phoenix ...| Karachi ; Bi-weekly ... ..; Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona a Daily .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 - se] 400 
and Military Gazette. | | | 
15 | Purity Servant .... Bombay j I igs pa eG, gl | 
3 ! | | 
16 | Railway Times “ Do. Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 .... 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette ...| Karachi | Bi -weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 oh eae 
| | | 
18 | Sind Journal 4 Hyderabad | Weekly .|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu S00 
| | (Amil) ; 42. | 
19 i Sind Times ' Karachi see Bi-weekly ... .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; a 200 
| | | 
| ANGLO-GuJsARA’TI. | | 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ... Bombay ...| Daily | Néndbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 
41 | Apakshapat .... Surat i Weekly ...| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli ; Parsi; 35 so 500 
| | | 
22 | A’rya Prakash ...| Bombay a Do. .| Motilal Tribhowanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
: | Bania) ; 34. | 
23 | Broach Mitra ...| Broach Do. | Trikamldél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ...! Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandés Shethna ; Hindu 900 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 | Deshi Mitra ...! Surat Do. ee Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shr4wak Ba- 1,400 
| ; 87. ) 
| | | 
26 | Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotélal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mgsri Bania) ; 900 
do. | 
27 | Gujarati .| Bombay Do. | Ichhér4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch .. Ahmedabad Do. .| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri, 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. : 
80 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 
31 | Jém-e-Jamshed Do. , Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; . 4,400 
33. | 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind © Do. Weekly .| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... a 2,400 
33. | Kathidwar News ... Rajkot paek (Ns .| Jamshedji Framiji ; Parsi; 44 a, 200 
34 | Kaéthidwar Times ... Do. Bi-weekly .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 = 600 
35 | Parsi Bombay. .«.| Weekly .| Jehangir Sordbji Toleyéarkhan ; Parsi; 32 oss] 1,0C0 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Shri Saydji Vijay 

Sury4 Prakash... 
ANGLO-Manra’THI. 

Dnyaénodaya 

Dnyan Prakash 


Dnyan Prakdsh 
Indu Prakash 


i 
} 


Native Opinion 


Rashtramat ‘** 
| Sardes4i Vijaya 
' Subodh Patrika 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE,. 
O Anglo-Lusitdno... 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq 


| ane _ 
Sind Shewak 
Sindhi 


ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vatsal .... 
Hind Vijay& 


ENGLISH AND KA‘NARESE. 
Hindustan Samachar 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND ConcaNmm. 


Aluz ™®. ay 
Popular Journal ... 
GusaRa TI, 


Akhbér--Islm iss 
Bharat Jivan 

Bharat Vijaya... 
Bombay Samachar 


Broach Samachar 


> Pt - 
P % 
pen a ‘ 


>. #ife | “ 
ee ee , 


7 yahs* ee ; tRaF 
MOE bet agent 


Savantvadi 


Bombay 


.|Bombay. ... 


Karachi (Sind) 


Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad). 
Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 


Dharwar 


.| Jethél4l Umedr4m ; Hindu (Mewad Brdh- 


.| Maénekl4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 


.| Kazi Imail Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma- 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A., 


man); 41. 
Paélonji Barjorji Desd&i ; Parsi ; 56 ... ses 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi - 
Parsi ; 41, : 


29. 
Umedram Nagindads ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. William Hazel ... die 


(1) Hari Ndrdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. ove 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Ddémodar Savldram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 37. 


Pandurang Balkrishna ODadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. | 
Dharkanaéth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ;) 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 313, and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal] Begra) ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 
Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Narayanrao Shrinivads Gadagkar and Gir- 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portu ese ; 29 


dan (Memon) ; 44. 

Daéhyabhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Parsi ; 40. 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
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GusARA TI—continued. 


66 | Cutch-Kesari ...  ...| Bombay ... ...] Weekly ... ...| Damji Révji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswéi] 1,000 
Bania) ; 32. 
67 | Evening Jame _.... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily ib Peis sear <4 Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 


83. 
68 | Gujarat... vas ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice a} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
| month, 0 : 23. 
6” | Gurjar Garjana ... ...| Bulsér (Surat) ...| Weekly... ...| Ochhavlal Hargoyandds ; Hindu (Visa Lad 300 


Bania) ; 28. 
70 | Gurjar Kesari ons i Bombay ... me i x ese ase oC 


71 | Hind Swarajya _.... ae Do. nae oF ie: |S one ...| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 


72 | Islam Gazette _.... aa Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ae ...| [brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3C 975 
ae | State.) Muhammadans (Memons). 
73 | Jain Vijaya nea ...| Bombay... ae ee oi ...| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimal} 1,000 


| 
| Bania) ; 26. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


72 | Kaira Times — ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...; Do. -r ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
7 28. 

72 | Kaira Vartaman ... ..., Kaira ‘a ian ane ar ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
| | 56.. 

70 | Kathiadwar Samachér-_....; Ahmedabad ot ee ie ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 

i | (Brahman) ; 46. 

(4 | Khabardar oe saul REO wai coh BOs one ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 

ee | Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

id |Khedut —... i ..-| Baroda... ...| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
46. 

79 | Loka Mitra = ..- Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru. Manekji Minocheher-Homji,) 1,000 
| Bis i FEM: WW. 

80 | Mahi K:intha Gazette ... Sddra seu ovo] WOGKIY ag ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 

| Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
$1 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... - BOMbDAy ... .»-| Daily cu ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah _ Lakhpati ; oU9 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 

S24 | Navsari Patrika ... ccs OWERTE sce ...| Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdais Parekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

53 : Navsari Prakash ... al a sa -Do, ten ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... 800 

82 | Political Bhomiyo..., .... Ahmedabad oot ao wis ...| Nceorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. GOO 

83 | Praja Mitra ae .. Karachi... ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 279 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 

0 | Praja Pokar _ ...; Surat pas ..-| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 ... “a 475 

87 | Rajasthan and Indian, Ahmedabad a ae ii ...| HiralAl Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,000 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 

59 ‘Satya Vakta ws me Do... ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldaés; Hindu (Das 999 
| | Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 

Sy : Surat Akhbar... ... Surat a pent WOME. «as ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 a 300 

” | Swadesh Mitra... ..» Karachi... of “Do. ae ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 800 

HINDI. 
Y¥l | Shri Dnydnsagar Sama- Bombay... ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasad Labooram; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


J2 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-' Do. es -oo| Weekly ... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu| 6,200 


char. : (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
KANARESE. 


Y3 | DigvijayA ...  ...  ... Gadag (Dharwar)...| Weekly ... ...| Shankrdpa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| : (Devang) ; 40. 


94 | Kannad Kesari... ba Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. eh ...| Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 
: (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. : 
YS | Karnatak Patra and: Dharwar ... 8 ee re 1K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasta Brah- 550 


Chandrodaya. | man); 25. 
YO | Karndtak Vaibhav ee oo a oe oa ...| Anndji Gopal Jorapur; Hindcu (Ceshasth 300 


Brahman) ; 46. 


S7 | Karnatak Vritt ... ..., Dharwar... aa i. a ...|A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 650 
) | man) ; 38. | 


v8 | Loka Bandhu sent Os sae wa De. “ ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 250 
| | |} (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
j 
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101 


102 


108, 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


114 
115 
116 
117 


118 
119 


120 


121 


122 


123 
124 
125 


126 
127 
. 128 
129 


Bakul 
Bhala 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Chandrakant 
Chandrodaya 


Chikitsak 


Dharm 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 


Dnyaén Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Kal... 
Kalpatarnu ... 


Karmanuk. = 


Kesari i 


Kumtha Vritt 
Lokamat .., 
Madhukar ... 


Belgaum Samachar 


Deshakalavartaman 


Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


| 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
ae Gadag (Dhérwar) .| Weekly .| Gaurishankar Ramprasd4d Hindu (Kanoja 
: Brdhinan) ; 44. 
| 
Thana ..| Weekly | Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-' 
| pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
Dhulia (West Khén- Do. | Vaman Daji ~ pep Hindu (Yajurvedi 
desh). | Brahman) ; 
.| Sholapur ..| Monthly .| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan: 
Brahman) 36. | 
| Ratnagiri ... ..| Weekly | Hari Dharmaér4j Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
| 31. | 
Do. jis ... Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. , 
_ month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
| Wai (Satdra) _..., Monthly | Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. ) 
.| Belgaum ... Weekly ...| Hari Bhikaéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
, man); 44. | 
.| Chikodi (Belgaum). Do. |Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu. 
, (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42, 
.| Chiplun (Ratndé- Do. .| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
giri). Brahman): 44. 
| Belgaum Do. Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 42. 
.| Erandol (East; Do. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
Khandezh. : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 
.| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. 
| Dharwar Do. |S. H. Shane ; Hindu (Rarhdda Brahman) ; 
33. 
.| Bombay Do. .| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 
.| Poona ° : Do. .| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth: 
Brahman) ; 50. 
| Kolhapur ... Do. | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
: Brahman) ; 44. 
| Thana Ps | Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
: pawan Brahman) ; 42 
.| Kochara (Ratnagiri).. Fortnightly | Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 
! (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. | 
| 
.| Ahmednagar .. Weekly | Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit. 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
.| Bombay Do. | Krishnarao Arjun  Keluskar ; Hindu’ 
(Mahratta) ; 4 | 

.| Thana | Do. | (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, = A... 
| LL.B., Hindu (Kaéyastha Prabhu) ; | 
| (2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; Hindu 
! (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

.| Poona waa mes awe | Shivram Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A. Hindu! 
: (ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. Sub- — 
| Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. 

| Sholépur ... | Do | Govind Nardyan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 51 | 

.| Poona one | Do. .| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 
Brahman); 41. | 

Do. | Do. .| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B. - , ee , Hindu: 
(Chitpawn Brahman) ; 
..| Parola (East Khan-' Fortnightly .| Pandharinath Balkrishiua eikak Hindu 
desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 

.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly _... ..| Yadav Balkrishna  Upasani; Hindu 

aesh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. | 

.| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. ..| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd) 

| Saraswat) ; 52. | 
| Vengurla (Ratnaé-| Do. i .| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
giri). Brahman) ; 31. 
.| Belgaum ... =~ a: * oa ...| danardhan ‘Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
} (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Circula- 
tion. 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 
Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 
Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Pragati 


| Prakash 
' Prakashak 


at 


Pratod 


. Raghav Bhushan 


Samalochak 
Samarth 

Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholipur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant | ve 


Swarajya ... 
Vande Mataram .. 
Vidya Vilas 


Vichari 
Vihari 
Vishvavritt 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari 


| Warkari 


MaratTui—continued. 
Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara 
.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay 


.| Poona 

.| Ahmednagar 

.| Nasik 

.| Ahmednagar 

.| Bombay 

.| Pandharpur (Shola- 

.| Belgaum 

..-| Dhulia (West-Khan- 
..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 

.| Kolhapur ... 

.| Satara 

.| Bijapur 

.| Islampur (Satara)... 

.| Yeola (Nasik) 

.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 

.| Kolhapur ... 

.| Ratnagiri ... 

.| Sholapur 


-| Bombay 


.| Satara 


-| Pen (Kolaba) 
.| Poona 


.| Karad (Satara) 


.-| Sholapur 
-| Poona 


-| Kolhapur ... 


.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Bombay 


-| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay 


.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


Do. 


pur). 


desh). 
desh). 


Do. 


Do. 


| Pandharpur (Sholé- 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


; Bi-weekly sai 


.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly 


— 
Monthly ... "604 


Do. 


>. 
> 
> 


Do. 
Do. 


Published thrice a 
month. 


.| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; 
Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Vishwanath Gangaéram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; 

.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; 
..| Anfaji Damodhar Kale ; 
.| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Vaman 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 
.| Narayan ‘Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; 
.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; 
.|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; 


.|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


.| Vinayak Naérdyan Joshirao ; 
.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


., Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 


tha) ; 43. 
.|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 


.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, 

.| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; 


-| Ramchandra 
.| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 


.|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Hindu (Mar4- 
tha) ; 42. 


Br4hmais) ; 29. 


ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 38. 
Do. do. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindgf (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


mali) ; 27. 
Hindu Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Ramchandra 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 


Kanvinde; Hindu 
34, 
BD. A., 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 

Jain); age 45. 

Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Hindu 

(Karhdda Brahman) ; 25. 
about 55 or 56. 

Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 | 

Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


Hindu 


Hindu (Mara- 


Hindu (Chit- 
paiwan Brahman) ; 63. 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
B.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 
Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 


(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 
D Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunm) ; 34. 


Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
26. 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 45. 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 


man) ; 42. 


Fortnightly 


pur). 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 35. 


250 


300 


. 
tine 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
< Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
‘ | SInp1. , 
* “ 170 | A’ftab-i-Sind _ ..-| Sukkur (Sind) _....|_—~‘Do. vine ...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600. 
| madan (Abro) ; 24. 
171 | Khairkhéh vee ...| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. 6a ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu} About 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 
Be 172 | Prabhét ... ....—«s.) Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ...._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...| 500 
r: 173 | Sind Sudhar eee .»-| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Do. sox .... Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650: 
3 174 | Sind Kesary ... ...| Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. pes ...| Cheldram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550. 
43. 
Urpwv. 
175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... soo) WOES 0 ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
176 | Guru Ghantal Punch .....|_-Do. e ol ae fea ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
: Muhammadan ; 50. 
177 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... wh DO vise soit De ee ..._ Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammogadan ; 40. 
178 | Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East; Do... ... ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 
+ 179 | Liberal _... pe ...| Bombay ... at LO eee ..-| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500. 
ia | Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
He 180 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar ...| Bombay ... .«+| Daily ae ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
ae Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500: 
; 
} GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 
E 181 | Join oo ses sot DOMRURY csc + oes] WOOK «ee ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,400 
id (Shawak Bania) ; 36. : 
182 | Jain Mitra oe _ oe ihe ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopdidds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ;! 1,000 
38. 
MaRa'THI AND KaA’NARESE . 
183 | Chandrika ... ee ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. ' 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (a I or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciaticn of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d@ 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


ce ee 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 148, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 

(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. 

(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 


(e) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Mr. Buchanan, though not as great an adept in the art of turning 
out choice and rhetorical expressions as Lord Morley, 
well maintained the policy of his chief by delivering a 
ag ag aay. I Co ee speech which drew from Mr. O’Donnell the compliment 
Oriental Review (11), *hat ‘there was a real desire to approach the question 
29th July. of the Government of India in a sympathetic spirit.’ 
We hope that this may beso; but up to this time 
the policy of the India Council has proved a veritable mirage. It may be 
that as Lord Morley’s statements about India and her‘affairs are being couched 
in a more or less ambiguous style, his exact policy not yet beingclear. It behoves 
Government to declare not only what their policy is but also in what direction 
they want to move for the welfare of the people of India. Mr. Buchanan anti- 
cipates ‘great results ' from the Decentralisation Commission and asks all to 
fix their hopes upon the new ‘reforms’ at present on the anvil. We do not 
know what great results are anticipated from the Decentralisation Commission. 
We do not know if the shifting of power from the Government of India 
on to the Provincial Governments will work good to the country by itself 
unless, part passu, the spirit of the administration undergoes a change. 
Sir Herbert Risley’s circular on the reforms called forth many criticisms 
favourable and otherwise. Government, therefore, have plenty of materials 
wherewith to gauge public opinion. If, notwithstanding that, reforms suited 
to the spirit of Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials are inaugurated 
Government will have none but themselves to blame, if people in general, 
and educated Indians in particular, do not take kindly to them. ‘There is 
one thing in the discussion which ensued on the Budget, that attracts atten- 
tion, and that is that Mr. Rees, who poses as an authority on Indian matters 
and is made much of in certain quarters here, was given a silent snubbing 
in the House by the throwing off without even a division of his amendment 
relating to education.” 


Comments on the de- 


2. ‘The Secretary of State’s withdrawal from the House of Commons 

to another place deprived the debate on the Indian 

Indian Spectator (5), budget of much of its interest, particularly because 
Ist Aug. sie the presentation of the budget was preceded by a 
debate in the Lords, in which Viscount Morley said 

nearly all that would have served his lieutenant’s purpose to make his speech 
interesting in the lower House.......... Contemporary events in this city show 
that the most valuable support on which the Government relies is that supplied 
by the department over which Lord Kitchener presides. Yet the moral 
support of the classes unaccustomed and unauthorised to wield anything more 
effective than a walking stick cannot be altogether negligible. While the 
Moderates assure Government of their support, Government are equally ready 
and anxious to offer them ‘an active and real interest and responsibility in 
the concerns of their own people.’ ‘This assurance must satisfy those who are 


dissatisfied, it seems, with the very name of Advisory Councils, their ambition 


being much higher than to be merely giving others the benefit of their opinions, 
which may not be received at their own valuation of them........... Mr. Bucha- 
nan does not expect that a reversal of the partition of Bengal will put an end to 
all political agitation in that province. No one ever came forward with a 
promise of that kind, though many have stated that the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion might temporarily and partially abate if that unpopular measure were 
reversed. Government are now so afraid of being considered pusillanimous 
that they are not likely to disturb a settled fact.” 


*3. “The debate on the Indian Budget in the House of Commons 
Gujardti (27), 2nd might have become more exciting and attractive if 
Aug Eng ne Be Viscount: Morley had been in the lower House and 
ee eae had not already exhausted all that he had got to say 
about India and her present condition at the Civil Service dinner and in 
reply to Lord Curzon’s speech in the House of Lords. Mr. Buchanan, 
however, who introduced the Budget in the Commons, adhered loyally 
to the principles which Viscount Morley has steadfastly maintained, though 
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rsistent attempts have been made in interested quarters to hound him and 
rd Minto into accepting reactionary principles and adopting stringently 
repressive measures. Mr. Buchanan took, on the whole, a hopeful view of the 
litical and financial situation in India.......... He admitted that soreness 
ad undoubtedly been caused by the manner in which the partition of Benga] 
had been carried out, but did not accept the view that all would be well if 
the partition were reversed. It is one of Viscount Morley’s settled facts, 
and it is no use bewailing the past. But it is a pity that mere considerations 
of prestige should have come in the way of modifying the whole scheme of 
partition on more acceptable lines and of thereby removing a permanent 
source of soreness and dissatisfaction Prestige has been responsible 
for good many deplorable blunders in this country, and this latest blunder, viz., 
the obstinate resolve on the part of Government to uphold the partition of 
Bengal, has already achieved historic fame........... Viscount Morley has 
already expressed his conviction that the labour of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission will result in useful changes. Mr. Buchanan too anticipates great 
results. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt also is hopeful as regards the character 
of the Commission’s recommendations. Well, we in India are prepared to wait 
and then judge........... The much-maligned Mr. Keir Hardie very properly 
repudiated the seditious language attributed to him while in India and pleaded 
for fair treatment of the people. We are thankful to him for his advocacy of 
our cause. Sir Henry Cotton urged the reconstruction of the Civil Service 
on representative basis. This is, however, a cry in the wilderness. 
Mr. O’Donnell was, we think, right in observing that under Viscount Morley’s 
regime the attitude of the India Office had undergone much improvement. 
That, however, is in no way very strange. As we well know in India, the 
subordinates generally take their inspiration from the head of the adminis- 
tration, and we are not surprised that despite Viscount Morley’s mistakes he 
has succeeded in infusing the spirit of fairness and sympathy into the India 
Office at least for the time being.” 


4. We can safely say that Mr. Buchanan has succeeded in not 
making Lord Morley’s absence in the House of 
Bombay Samachar (63), Commons felt in the course of the debate on the 
2th July. Indian Budget. Mr. Buchanan has fully re-echoed 
] the principies of his chief and reassured the Indian 
public that they will be firmly adhered to. We hope that, in view of these 
reiterated assurances, the more impetuous spirits among us will cast off their 
impatience and give their support to those whose co-operation Government 
want to secure, and thereby strengthen the hands of the authorities in 
the carrying out of their scheme of reforms. ‘The telegraphic summary of 
Mr. Buchanan’s speech, brief though it is, shows us that Government have 
seen those alarmists, who are exaggerating the present unrestin India, in their 
true colours. Mr. Buchanan’s declaration that the newly born aspira- 
tions of the educated classes will have to be respected oy Government and 
that the nation, as a whole, stands aloof from the outrages and detests them, 
which forms the most important part of his speech, is a matter for congratula- 
tion. We hope that the repeated promises of concessions to be granted will 
soon be put into practical shape and that the long delays which the public have 
had to undergo in waiting for them will be compensated for by the introduction 
of such reforms as will add lustre to the exalted British ideals of the political 
rights and privileges of a citizen. [The paper then goes on to discuss Mr. 
Rees’ amendment on education and expresses a hope that the Secretary of 
State will later on be in a position to make liberal provision for expenditure on 
this object of public utility.] 


Oo. Syed Sardar Ali Khan writes as follows to the Jdam-e-Jamshed on 

the subject of the position of the Indians in the 

_ Alleged futility of reta- Transvaal :—“ That the Transvaal Government are in 
latory measures forim- the wrong and that the Indian subjects of His 
Pe aiane sop ag ceded Majesty are very badly treated in that Colony are 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), facts adfhitted on all hands. ‘hough the Viceroy 
27th July, Eng. cols. and the Secretary of State for India have done all 


they could to remedy this grievance they have not 
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succeeded. Surely, the English Cabinet has not only India to look to. We 
cannot comprehend the innermost working of the Government machinery and 
the substantial reasons they must have for not complying with the requests 
of Lord Morley and the Indian Government. Numeroussuggestions have been 
made for retaliation against the Transvaal Government by restricting 
the admission into this country of Boers and of the naturalised 
subjects of the ‘Transvaal Government, and by a general boycott of 
their products. The complications which would arise out of such action are 
at once discernible. Leaving aside the political considerations involved by 
virtue of India’s peculiar position in the Empire, let us first consider whether 
retaliation would effect a change in the policy of the’Colony and whether 
would have the desired effect. ‘The answer to both these questions is in th 
negative. Moreover, any such action wouldaggravate the situation, and mike 
the Boer Government more hostile to those Indians, who are already settled 
in the country. So far as | am aware, the Boer has not made India his home 
to any appreciable extent, nor does he send his wares to the Indian market for 
disposal.......... No, I think we must seek some other good remedy, which 
will really redress this crying ‘grievance. JI agree that the attitude of 
the ‘Transvaal affords a ‘platform on which all the creeds and 
classes may stand together, but the salvation of the country will 
not lie in our jointly or individually crying for retaliatory measures, 
for we all know that ‘two wrongs will not make one right.’ Would 
not the actions of the Indian Government be criticised as are those of the 
Transvaal authorities, if these suggestions were acted upon? ‘The advocacy 
of such measures by influential journals would really add fuel to the fire. 
When writing on such ticklish subjects, one, i think, ought to be very careful 
to take into account the effect the writings will produce on raw youths. The 
suggestion of extreme measures is not the rd/e that men of light and leading 
are expected to play.” 


6. ‘ Now that the most important Press prosecutions are over, it is really 
high time that some pertinent questions are put to 

National awakening can- those who inaugurated these prosecutions. We know 
not be suppressed by the that other Press prosecutions are likely to crop up in 
authorities. reer the near future. But when men of Mr. Tilak’s stamp 
_ Radshtramat (46), 31st a a Deine re “HT b a ae 
July, Eng. cols. are transporte ress prosecutions will be regarded as 
of no importance whatever for some time to come. 

All we want to do is to question those in 

power as to whether they are themselves convinced that they have achieved 
the object with which the prosecuiions. were started. Are they convinced that 
newspapers will now write in a strain of fulsome flattery about Government 
measures ? Are they convinced that journalists will not be as plain-spoken 
as heretofore? Do Government think that they have struck terror in the 
hearts of the people and the leaders o1 the people? We take the liberty 
of pointing out to the Government of Bombay that they have not 
succeeded in doing anything of the kind. Let not Government make 
the mistake of supposing that the discontent in India is brought on 
artificially by the schemings and intrigues of a handful of busy agitators. 
Let not Government lay this flattering unction to their soul that the 
unrest is due to the machinations of secret emissaries. The Tumes of 
India and other papers may start any theories they lke. But we assure 
Government that it is impossible for the Z’vwxes and other papers conducted by 
Anglo-Indians to know the minds of the people. The people of India have 
now really awakened to a sense of national existence. They have awakened 
from the sleep of political lethargy and political indifference...... sate ER OY 
desire a change in their environment. They want to be well-fed, and well-clad ; 
they want to be politically responsible ; they do not want to remain helpless 
automata....... .. Sir B. Fuller and other blind advisers may counsel the 
method of ‘hammering a people into submission’; Sir L. Fuller may be a great 
man. But of political foresight and wisdom he is as innocent as the babe 
unborn.......... The game of hammering a people will never succeed. We may - 
also remind the Bombay Government that the game of prosecuting and trans- 
porting patriots and public men will never pay in the end.......... We assure 
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5 os ee attempts have been made in interested quarters to hound him and 
ae Minto into accepting reactionary principles and adopting stringently 
ssive measures. Mr. Buchanan took, on the whole, a hopeful view of the 
pal itical and financial situation in India.......... He admitted that soreness 
ad undoubtedly been caused by the manner in which the partition of Bengal 
had been carried out, but did not accept the view that all would be well if 
the partition were reversed. It is one of Viscount Morley’s settled facts, 
and it is no use bewailing the past. But it is a pity that mere considerations 
of prestige should have come in the way of modifying the whole scheme of 
partition on more acceptable lines and of thereby removing a permanent 
source of soreness and dissatisfaction........... Prestige has been responsible 
for good many deplorable blunders in this country, and this latest blunder, vzz., 
the obstinate resolve on the part of Government to uphold the partition of 
Bengal, has already achieved historic fame........... Viscount Morley has 
already expressed his conviction that the labour of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission will result in useful changes. Mr. Buchanan too anticipates great 
results. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt also is hopeful as regards the character 
of the Commission’s recommendations. Well, we in India are prepared to wait 
and then judge........... The much-maligned Mr. Keir Hardie very properly 
repudiated the seditious language attributed to him while in India and pleaded 
for fair treatment of the people. We are thankful to him for his advocacy of 
our cause. Sir Henry Cotton urged the reconstruction of the Civil Service 
on representative basis. This is, however, a cry in the wilderness. 
Mr. O’Donnell was, we think, right in observing that under Viscount Morley’s 
regime the attitude of the India Office had undergone much improvement. 
That, however, is in no way very strange. As we well know in India, the 
subordinates generally take their inspiration from the head of the adminis- 
tration, and we are not surprised that despite Viscount Morley’s mistakes he 
has succeeded in infusing the spirit of fairness and sympathy into the India 
Office at least for the time being.” 


4. We can safely say that Mr. Buchanan has succeeded in not 
making Lord Morley’s absence in the douse of 
Bombay Samachar (63), Commons felt in the course of the debate on the 
2ith July. Indian Budget. Mr. Buchanan has fully re-echoed 
the principles of his chief and reassured the Indian 
public that they will be firmly adhered to. We hope that, in view of these 
reiterated assurances, the more impetuous spirits among us will cast off their 
impatience and give their support to those whose co-operation Government 
want to secure, and thereby strengthen the hands of the authorities in 
the carrying out of their scheme of reforms. The telegraphic summary of 
Mr. Buchanan’s speech, brief though it is, shows us that Government have 
seen those alarmists, who are exaggerating the present unrestin India, in their 
true colours. Mr. Buchanan’s declaration that the newly born aspira- 
tions of the educated classes will haveto be respected oy Government and 
that the nation, as a whole, stands aloof from the outrages and detests them, 
which forms the most important part of his speech, is a matter for congratula- 
tion. We hope that the repeated promises of concessions to be granted will 
soon be put into practical shape and that the long delays which the public have 
had to undergo in waiting for them will be compensated for by the introduction 
of such reforms as will add lustre to the exalted British ideals of the political 
rights and privileges of ‘a citizen. [The paper then goes on to discuss Mr. 
Rees’ amendment on education and expresses a hope that the Secretary of 
State will later on be in a position to make liberal provision for expenditure on 
this object of public utility.] 


9. Syed Sardar Ali Khan writes as ~~ to the Jam-e-Jamshed on 

the subject of the position of the Indians in the 

_ Alleged futility of reta- Transvaal :—‘‘ That the Transvaal Government are in 
liatory measures forim- the wrong and that the Indian subjects of His 
proving gh age of on Majesty are very badly treated in that Colony are 
‘eaten at facts adwhitted on all hands. Though the Viceroy 
27th July, Eng. cols. |. andthe Secretary of State for India have done all 


they could to remedy this grievance they have not 
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succeeded. Surely, the English Cabinet has not only India to look to. We 
cannot comprehend the innermost working of the Government machinery and 
the substantial reasons they must have for not complying with the requests 
of Lord Morley and the Indian Government. Numeroussuggestions have been 
made for retaliation against the Transvaal Government by restricting 
the admission into this country of Boers and of the naturalised 
subjects of the Transvaal Government, and by a general boycott of 
their products. ‘The complications which would arise out of such action are 
at once discernible. Leaving aside the political considerations involved by 
virtue of India’s peculiar position in the Empire, let us first consider whether 
retaliation would effect a change in the policy of the’Colony and whether e 
would have the desired effect. The answer to both these questions is in th 
negative. Moreover, any such action wouldaggravate the situation, and inks 
the Boer Government more hostile to those Indians, who are already settled 
in the country. So far as I am aware, the Boer has not made India his home 
to any appreciable extent, nor does he send his wares to the Indian market for 
disposal.......... No, I think we must seek some other good remedy, which 
will really redress this crying ‘grievance. I agree that the attitude of 
the Transvaal affords a ‘platform on which all the creeds and 
classes may stand together, but the salvation of the country will 
not lie in our jointly or individually crying for retaliatory measures, 
for we all know that ‘two wrongs will not make one right.’ Would 
not the actions of the Indian Government be criticised as are those of the 
Transvaal authorities, ii these suggestions were acted upon? The advocacy 
of such measures by influential journals would really add fuel to the fire. 
When writing on such ticklish min aa one, t think, ought to be very careful 
to take into account the effect the w ritings will produce on raw youths. The 
suggestion of extreine measures is not the rd/e that men of hght and leading 
are expected to play.” 


6. ‘“ Now that the most important Press prosecutions are over, it is really 
high time that some pertinent questions are put to 

National awakening can- those who inaugurated these prosecutions. We know 
not be suppressed by the that other Press prosecutions are likely to crop up in 
authorities. — the near future. Butwhen men of Mr. ilak’s stamp 
Rashtramat (46), 51st i rg eee re “Ub a 
July, Eng. cols. are transporte ress prosecutions will be regarded as 
of no lnportance whatever for some time to come. 

All we want to do is to question those in 

power as to whether they are themselves convinced that they have achieved 
the object with which the prosecutions. were started. Are they convinced that 
newspapers will now write in a strain of fulsome flattery about Government 
measures ? Are they convinced that journalists will not be as plain-spoken 
as heretofore? Do Government think that they have struck terror in the 
hearts of the people and the leaders o1 the people? We take the liberty 
of pointing out to the Government of Bombay that they have not 
succeeded in doing anything of the kind. Let not Government make 
the mistake of supposing that the discontent in India is brought on 
artificially by the schemings and intrigues of a handful of busy agitators. 
Let not Government lay this flattering unction to their soul that the 
unrest is due to the machinations of secret emissaries. The Twmes of 
India and other papers may start any theories they like. But we assure 
Government that it is impossible for the Zunes and other papers conducted by 
Anglo-Indians to know the minds of the people. The people of India have 
now really awakened to a sense of national existence. They have awakened 
from the sleep of political lethargy and political indifference...... ic ey 
desire a change in their environment. They want to be well-fed, and well-clad ; 
they want to be politically responsible ; they do not want to remain helpless 
automata.......... Sir b. Fuller and other blind advisers may counsel the 
method of ‘ hammering a people into submission’; Sir L. Fuller may be a great 
man. But of political foresight and wisdom he is as innocent as the babe 


unborn.......... The game of hammering a people will never succeed. Wemay | 


also séimind the Bombay Government that the game of prosecuting and trans- 
porting patriots and public men will never pay in the end........... We assure 
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the authorities that prosecutions will not strike terror in the heart of even an 
Indian baby. Prosecutions are goading people into sullen discontent. About 
half a dozen editors have been recently consigned to the prison-cells. Have 
Government won the affection of the people by these strange and ill-starred 
proceedings? Have they achieved any of the objects for which the prosecu- 
tions were started? Do wr | think that Indians are to be governed and kept 
in submission by terror only ? Will patriots be terrified from carrying on 
their self-imposed patriotic mission by the fear of a prosecution?’ If one 
patriot is imprisoned, another steps in his shoes. One Paranjpe is imprisoned, 
but another has come forward to do his work. One Tilak is snatched away ; 
and though the loss is really irreparable, others, less capable but as earnest, 
will carry on the work left untinished by him so long as they enjoy 
personal freedom. If Government confiscate printing presses, other 
methods will be devised for continuing the divine mission of patriotic 
endeavour. We say it is impossible for the most powerful Government 
in the world to suppress the aspirations of the human heart. When 
patriots are inspired by Divine fervour, the struggle is not between man and 
man. It partakes of the nature of a struggle between the physical and the 
spiritual, the human and the Divine. Government say that they have 
Police officers, Magistrates, motor-cars, steam-engines and trained military 
men. But we have human hearts, we have human aspirations, we 
have feelings, affections, senses and passions. We want to prosper and 
advance as a nation. We want to work out our political regeneration 
by serving our novitiate in the difficult paths of self-sacrifice, self-denial 
and. self-effacing political penance. We do not preach violence, we shall 
never preach violence Prosecutions and imprisonment may strike 
terror in the ,hearts of atheists and materialists. But we Indians believe 
in the transmigration of the soul; we believe in the doctrine of Karma; 

we believe, with Tilak, in the righteousness and justice of Divine dispensation. 
Ye responsible authorities who pride yourselves on the possession of your 
motors, your Police, your prisons, and your Judges, ye talk vainly when ye talk 
of striking terror in the hearts of men by a few paltry prosecutions. Have ye 
forgotten the history of the past ? Have ye unlearnt the lessons of universal 
history ? Is there any instance on record of any the most powerful and auto- 
cratic Government having ever succeeded in perpetually quenching the yearnings 
of the human heart? You may succeed for a day, you may succeed for a year, 
you may succeed for a generation. But patriots do not only look to the day 
that is passing or to the generations that are passing. Do you think that Tilak 
could have remained cool and as firm as a rock in the presence of your Judge, 
your Police and your jury after conviction, had he been thinking only of the 
day that was passingover him? What, we ask, have you succeeded in doing 
by transporting Mr. Tilak? You have caused some physical inconvenience 
to one man. But does that matter much to himorto you? We think not. 

The cause for which Mr. Tilak suffers will not fail to prosper and advance.” 


7. A Belgaum correspondent writes to the Karndtak Patra:—Brothers! 
The whole of India is plunged in the ocean of sorrow 

Appeal to Indians on account of the severe sentence passed upon the 
to continue to work for popular leader, who was exerting himself to bring to 


their motherland in spite 
BILD BOGE ERI I the shore of independence the ship of our motherland 


which is struggling in the whirlpool of subjection. 
enn T ye We must now try to lead the ship on to its haven 
29th July. of safety. There is no doubt that the Almighty 

has brought trouble upon our leader’s head with a 
view to test us and see if we are really earnest in our endeavours. In order 
to enter the portals of the university of independence we must prepare 
ourselves for the entrance examination by laying aside our selfishness 
and making bodily, mental and pecuniary sacrifices. ‘To obtain success 
we should work incessantly and with a singleness of purpose, and then 
only shall we be able to enter the university of ‘independent kingdom.’ 
All our national teachers are in trouble and no one is available to 
train us up. We must, therefore, realise our ambition by keeping before 
our eyes the extraordinary deeds hitherto performed by them. It is manly 
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not to lose our courage and power of thinking and bewail the fate of our 
leaders. ‘This is the time to show to all independent nations of the world that 
we too have ‘manliness’ in us. If we do not turn this opportunity to 
account, we shall be dubbed ‘ cowardly Hindus’ totheend of time. There is 
now no more time to waste over mere wordy agitation. The time has come for 
us to doourduty. We should spend at least an hour every day in repaying the 
debt we owe to our motherland. No one is to assistus. It is for us to unite 
and remove the miseries of our country by patiently bearing the zoolwm of the 
official class. ‘There is no hope whatever of the officials lessening the oppres- 
sion they are exercising over the people. It is for us to offer a united front 
and overcome the tyranny by the weapon of passive resistance. 


*8. “ Now that the excitement of the Tilak case has somewhat 
subsided, we wish to ask those who ranged them- 
selves under Mr. Tilak’s political banner and 

Appeal to the Extre- styled themselves Nationalists or Extremists to 
mists to coalesce with the consider calmly what earthly good they have done 


Moderate party. to the country by their tactics. ‘The present is the 
Subodh Patrika (48), most opportune time for them to reconsider their 
2nd Aug., Eng. cols. position and their methods of work. In politics as in 


everything itis not a prudent course to be led by 

mere ideas or by a masterful personality. It is 
the duty of every one to think for himself in this matter and to adopt the 
course which reason and conscience dictate to be the best. The word 
‘extremism ’ vught to be eschewed out of our political vocabulary altogether. 
We have protested against it before, and we protest against it now. We now 
ask the followers of Mr. Tilak, who delight in calling themselves Extremists, 
whether their experience of so many years and the lesson taught by the fate 
of their leader will not make them think that the game of extremism is after 
all a dangerous one—dangerous to those who play at it andto the country 
for the supposed good it may bring to it! However much we may 
sympathise with Mr. Tilak, we can never sympathise with his political 
propaganda, and while we take this opportunity of once more ‘emphasising 
the necessity of observing moderation in politics, we earnestly appeal to 
the extremists to give up Mr. Tilak’s ways and to range themselves under 
the banner of the Moderate party which has for its watch-words® ‘ Progress 
under the British Rule.’ ” 


*9, The Hindi Pwnch publishes two cartoons on the subject of His Excel- 
lency Sir George Clarke’s visit to Bombay and the steps 
Appreciation of His taken by him to allay the recent disturbances in the 
Excellency’s success in city. Inthe first of these His Excellency is represented 
allaying the recent dis- as the Angel of Peace, bearing in one hand an olive 
turbances in Bombay. branch andin the other, a written scroll, and bringing 
Hindi Punch (30), 2nd jn hig train clemency and sympathy and restoring order 
Aug., Eng. cols. and contradicting false rumours. ‘The letter-press 
below this cartoon contains a graceful reference to 
His Excellency’s “ visits to the hospitals” and his “ kindly words of sympathy 
for the wounded’’. In the second cartoon His Excellency is depicted as a 
magician, waving his magic wand over a seething cauldrcn, on which are in- 
scribed the words “ Speech” and “ Proclamation’. The letter-press below this 
cartoon is as follows :—‘ He comes, he sees, he conquers. His Excellency 
brings manna to famished souls, balm to bleeding wounds, armlets and saris 
to injured innocence and peace and tranquillity to a disturbed city. Happy the 
people governed by such a sympathetic hand, happy the land where restored 
peace, overlooking momentary dishonour, has come to dwell for evermore! ”’. 


*{0. ‘There is nota man, who knows anything of the true state of 
things previous to Wednesday last, but feels that 

Indian Social Reformer the sudden change is almost entirely due to His 
(4), 2nd Aug. Excellency the Governor’s presence in Bombay. 
But for this circumstance, there was every reason 

to fear that the strikes and closure of shops might have continued for at least 
a, week or ten days longer........... In what way did the presence of the Gov- 
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ernor affect the situation? In the first place, it produced a feeling of con- 
fidence in the Indian public who felt that they could dismiss their apprehen- 
sions of being left in the hands of officials without sufficient status or prestige 
to withstand non-official European pressure which is always great in Bombay, 
butis not always far-seeing or judicious. It had a sobering effect on Kuro- 
pean opinion, as was shown by the almost total cessation of offensive swagger 
in the tone and talk of individuals of the irresponsible class. The spirit of 
estrangement had been exorcised and in its place there was the spirit of 
good-will, that normal and most pleasing feature of Bombay life. ‘This is the 
essence of the whole process that has re-created, so to speak, Bombay life out 
of the chaos of a week ago. It is not so much the conscious efforts made by 
His Excellency to restore good feeling as the influence wafted unconsciously 
by his presence in Bombay, that has been mainly instrumental in effecting 
this pleasing transformation. The high respect in which His Excellency is 
held by all classes and communities, the implicit trust reposed in his sincerity 
and earnest desire to be just and sympathetic, and above all the 
confidence that is felt in his judgment, have proved to be the most. 
valuable political asset that this Presidency possesses in these trying 
times. The measures adopted by His Excellency to allay public feeling 
and to impel officials and non-officials alike to fresh efforts at pacification 
proved promptly effective. Some of those who met His Excellency on 
Monday were, we know, rather sore that the Governor should have assumed 
without inquiry that they had failed to do their best in the interests of peace 
and order; but this feeling was momentary, and the subsequent action of His 
Excellency has almost entirely removed it.......... The public proclamation 
issued on ‘l'uesday was well-conceived and admirably worded. His Excel- 
lency’s visit to the Hospitals to enquire after those who were wounded during 
the riots was a gracious act which has been widely appreciated.......... We 
do not think that there is much probability of the scenes of the week before 
last being re-enacted in Bombay. Nevertheless, everybody feels that some 
better provision must be made for the peace of the city in times of excitement 
than was possible at the recent outbreak. ‘The first thing to be done, in our 
Opinion, is to strengthen the City Police so as to make it fully able to cope 
with any eventuality without calling in the military. Apart from the danger 
of the troaps getting out of contro: ata time of general excitement, it is 
humiliating to see the city filled with soldiers at every sign of a disturbance 
of any magnitude. The armed section of the City Police force should be 
increased and improved. Another most important reform needed in the 
Bombay Police was indicated by the Police Commission, v7z., that the Com- 
missioner of Police should have at hand a body of intelligent, trustworthy and 
influential native officers to whom he can turn with confidence for information 
and advice regarding popular movements and sentiments......... We cannot 
help thinking. that if the Commissioner of Police had been assisted by a few 
Indian officers of education, intelligence and good social position the situation 
would never have developed to the proportions it actually reached.” 


41. ‘‘ The Government of Bombay seem to be learning wisdom by slow 
degrees. ‘The Government hastened from Poona to 

Comments on the pro- Bombay, and called a conference of men who are 
clamation issued by His gupposed to be the leaders of the people. It is 
Excellency the Governor yenorted that some of the invited ‘leaders’ gave 


wad grt og adler g gai out-spoken advice to His Excellency. Did Govern- 


bances in Bombay. ment consult the ‘leaders’ of the people, when 
Rdshtramat (46), 2$th without any justification or warrant they wounded 
July, Eng. cols. public feeling by instituting Press prosecutions on a 
erand scale a If Government really wani to 


consult the leaders, they must do so whenever they are on the point of 
adopting measures which are likely to be distasteful to the people. Again, why 
are the proceedings of the conference still kept secret ? Everything that was 
said at the conference must be made public and people must know what sort 
of advice was asked for and -what advice was tendered. Bold states- 
manship never stands in need of secret conferences. Subsequently to the 
conference, Government have issued a proclamation in which they solemnly 
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assure Bombay citizens that they are prepared to consider such petitions from 
the people, as are submitted through the proper channels. Did not the 
people of India in the past ever send petitions to Government? What 
has the Congress done during the last twenty-two years and more? Thousands 
of responsible representative men in meetings assembled have memorialised 
Government on a variety of grievances. But the memorials are merely 
recorded and often treated in a contemptuous manner............. The 
Indians are a peace-loving, God-fearing and law-abiding nation. Is it not for 
Government to see why ill-fed, ill- clad and half-starved people should by one 
common impulse strike work and in their ignorance and indignation do 
deeds which expose them to the fire of trained military men , seeks dase’ 
Mr. Tilak, a man of spotless private and public character, a patriot, the poor 
man’s friend, a scholar of world-wide fame, a mathematician, a scientist, a 
philosopher, a journalist, an orator, a lawyer, a saint, who has not renounced 
the world but who has worked incessantly for the good of the people, is 
stigmatised from the High Court Bench as a man with a diseased mind. 
His patriotism is called into question by a Judge who receives a fat 
salary and who never in his life perhaps moved his little finger for the good of 
the people. The patriot is spirited away at mid-night, his beloved countrymen 
not having even the solace of a last glimpse of his face. All this has wend 
tried tRe temper of the populace. ‘This may not be their only grievance. 
Through a period of twenty years and more, plague, famine, pestilence ‘and 
poverty have made the people a discontented lot. But though the Indians 
can bear patiently many things, there is a limit to human endurance....... 
His Excellency wants to kngw our mind. Mr. Edwardes was deputed to 
approach the mill-hands. What did the mill-hands say to him? Did they say 
that scheming agitators had misguided them ? Didthey say that their religious 
prejudices had been ruthlessly exploited’ errire The Governor wants to know 
the real grievances of the people. Let him hear them. ‘The conviction and 
sentence of patriots whom they adore has sorely tried their temper and 
wounded their feelings. The conclusion of the trial at night with unseemly 
hurry is regarded as a departure from judicial decorum which was uncalled- 
for; the Judge’s strictures on Mr. Tilak’s patriotism were unnecessarily 
bitter, harsh “and galling and should never have been uttered from _ so 
exalted a seat of justice as the High Court Bench. ‘The citizens of 
Bombay and the people of the Presidency have grievances which are too 
numerous to mention. But this Tilak case has proved the last straw. 
Government assure the people that petitions will be duly considered. Will 
Government give an assurance that the reasonable demands put forward in 
the petitions “will be oranted ? Is mere consideration of much use ?......... 
We do not know why Government should stand in need of new petitions. 
If they ‘ransack their old records and grant half the concessions which 
people have petitioned and prayed for, Government may be free from anxieties 
at least for some time to come. We have tendered our advice freely and 
fearlessly. We would like to see what use Government make of it.”’ 


12. Wenote with pleasure that the strikes are at an end and that the 
i i iam city has now resumed its normal condition ; but at 
81et tend ieee ily the same time it would not be wise to abstain from 
ddgar (20), 29th July. investigating the causes which gave rise to the 
strikes and the regrettable incidents that accom- 

panied them. Government too appear to feel the necessity of such an in- 
vestigation ; but we are afraid that the course they have adopted will not 
be of much use. His Excellency has issued a proclamation, for the sym- 
pathetic tone of which we are sincerely ¢ cerateful to him. but we are afraid 
Government will not gain much by simply contenting themselves with it. 
His Excellency has referred in the proclamation to the spread of rumours by 
designing persons, but there is the danger of such a reference doing injustice 
to His Excellency as well as the public. Experience teaches us that not 
only here, but in all countries, the information coming before the authorities, 
mostly comes through the subordinate cfticials and is in some cases not based 
upon facts. To take action upon such information withoué sifting it carefully is 
likely to result in barm alike to the authorities and the public. At the same 
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time it is possible that rumours were really spread by designing 
persons, as pointed out in His Excellency’s proclamation. Under these 
circumstances it is not enough merely to state in a vague sort of way that 
false rumours have been circulated; the best course would be to enlighten 
the public about the source through which the information that false rumours 
were being spread came to be received by Government and to show how 
the rumours in question are ungrounded. This course will put the people 
on their guard against similar rumours in future and will also serve to 
convince Govemment that in some respects their information about these 
rumours was unfounded. In connection again with the allusion to the strikes 
made in the proclamation, we would point out that it was a mistake to have 
interfered with such classes as the piece-goods merchants and the share- 
brokers. They had suspended business in a peaceful manner, andif they 
had been left to their own devices, the regrettable incidents that took 
place in Sheikh Memon Street would not have occurred. Believing that they 
hada genuine grievance, they adopted a method of expressing their grief 
and of attracting the attention of Government which has been in vogue among 
the Hindus from ancient times. ‘T'heir proceeding was quite lawful, and as 
they did nothing to break the public peace, nothing would have been 
‘lost by allowing them to have their own way. That the attempt that 
was made to induce them to resume business was not at all tactful is 
proved by the offence they took at it. In connection with the mill-hands 
also we would point out that had a more tactful policy been pursued, the 
sad loss of life alluded to in the proclamation would not have occurred. It 
has to be remembered in their connection that they did not strike work wb a 
view to mischief, but to show their sense of sorrow for the calamity which, 

they believed, had unjustly overwhelmed their revered benefactor. It weld 
have been better if they had been allowed to have their own way in this 
matter ; and if, in spite of being thus suffered to indulge in their grief in any 
form they pleased, they had shown a tendency to mischief, stringent measures 
could have been taken against them without anybody having any reason to 
complain about them. We are afraid that Government are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the difference between strikesin this country, which are always 
of a peaceful character and are intended as a means of drawing the attention of 
' the authorities to public grievances by a sort of self-mortification, and those in 
the West, where they are accompanied by rowdyism. We would, in view of this 


fact, pray Government to show mercy to those who have been arrested, to those 
who have already been sentenced and to those who are about to be sentenced in 
connection with these riots. We can assure them that such a display of mercy 
will not be ill-timed, and that it will create a salutary impression not 
only on those persons benefiting by it but also on the classes to 
which the latter belong. We are also highly obliged to His Excellency 
for the readiness shown by him in the proclamation to receive and consider 
all legitimate complaints ; but we think that this is not enough. His Excel- 
lency should follow the plan adopted by Lord Sandhurst’s Government during 
the.plague troubles and convene a public meeting, to be presided over by himself, 
and call upon the public freely to declare their grievances. Another important 
suggestion we have to make is that Government should, by the exercise of 
their special powers, order a reduction in the sentence awarded to Mr. Tilak, 
which, although, as we had to admit with regret, the outcome of his trial is 
only what it ought to have been, is looked upon by the majority of the public, 
no doubt owing to their ignorance, as unduly severe. We are sure that such 
an exercise of mercy will create a very favourable impression on the public. 
If Government are afraid that Mr. Tilak would make a bad use of his liberty, 
they could take an undertaking from him not to write on political topics during 
the period condoned. We are sure Mr. Tilak is too much of a gentleman to 
break his word. Even supposing he did break it, Government would have 
public opinion entirely on their side in any severe measures they might take 
against him. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, on the other hand, unreservedly 
approves of the proclamation and quotes the instance of a ridiculous rumour 
about an extensive massacre of Europeans at Cawnpore as illustrating the 
enormity false rumours had assumed in the city.] 
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13. Government have certainly acted wisely in issuing the proclama- 
tion and assuring the people that their legitimate 
grievances will be taken into consideration, but 
we are afraid the words ‘now as always’ are 
likely to create some doubts in their minds, for 
they know full well with what scant courtesy 
public opinion has been regarded so far, and how petitions and memorials 
have failed to have any effect in cases where Government have taken a mis- 
taken view of their own prestige. Itis certainly in the interests of good 
government that this misunderstanding should be removed, and any attempt 
on the part of the Bombay Government to take tke public into their conti- 
dence will be welcomed. ‘The disorder in the city that has resulted in the loss 
of life is to be regretted. Peace-loving Bombay has been converted into another 
Moscow, and even the commercial population has thrown in their lot with 
the mill-hands and has suffered sad consequences. ‘The rumours set 
afloat by designing persons might have aggravated the situation, but it must 
be remembered that there is something besides what is floating on the 
surface that is at the root of the mischief and that the causa prima must not 
be lightly considered in dealing with the disturbances. We most heartily 
join Government in requesting all sober citizens to use their influence in 
restoring order in the city. It is no doubt the duty of the leaders of the people 
to help Government, but the fact is that titled persons are leaders only in 
name and have no influence with the people, while the real leaders are never 
consulted by Government on questions of public importance. We, however, 
hope that the popular leaders will not.be backward in showing the right path 
to Government and in helping them to put an end to the disturbances. 


Indu Prakash (44), 29th 
July. 


14. “Weare glad to learn that His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
intends to stay in Bombay until tranquillity is 

Comments ontherecent restored in the city. Such faith have we in Sir 
disturbances in Bombay. = George Clarke’s good sense, innate conciliatoriness 
Indu Prakash (44), 29th a hal sepa i iat wi that take ta 
July, Eng. cols. and statesmanly breadth of view that we think he 
will not be long in hitting upon the right means 

and methods for remedying the existing state of things. We are afraid that 
coming fresh from Poona and deriving his knowledge second-hand from natur- 
ally provoked officials and irresponsibly hysterical journalists, His Excellency 
had not been able to grasp with full accuracy the situation, when at the 
private meeting held on Monday, he thought it necessary to rebuke the lead- 
ing men of Bombay for having disappointed Government’s expectations of 
help in meeting disorder and lawlessness. The difficulties in the way of the 
leading men were very great.......... Whilst several ran the risk of being 
misundertood by the authorities, others that attempted to intervene have 
only come to grief. Most irritating in the meanwhile were the denunciations 
in such choice Billingsgate as ‘cowards,’ ‘scurvy knaves,’ ‘ miserable 
poltroons,’ ‘reptiles,’ which were hurled at peaceful demonstrators and 
at ‘emissaries’ presumed to exist but neither known nor named. But 
the time is not for finding faults—it is for co-operation in restoring order. And 
one thing necessary was to remove the impression which had un- 
fortunately gained ground thatthe authorities were angry even at peaceful 
and legitimate demonstrations of sympathy for Mr. Tilak and the dis- 
tressed editors. ‘This will be accomplished, we believe, by the proclamation 
issued by Government.......... His Excellency could now arrange to invite to 
an interview representative deputations from the merchants and businessmen 
of the several centres and from the mill-hands.. We think that Sir George 
Clarke will not find it difficult to allay their feelings and win them over to 
peace and order and to harmonious relations with their fellow-subjects as well as 
with the executive. It is highly necessary and advisable that His Excellency 
should make his personal influence reach as many as possible; and we should 
very much like that he should meet and talk with and take into his 
confidence a far wider and more representative body of men _ than 
the very few select gentlemen whom he met on Monday. Secondly, whilst 
appreciating the “patience, self-restraint and moderation shown by the 
Police, may we suggest to them to try something equally effective 
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in scattering unlawful assemblies, but not so fatal as shooting with 
revolvers or rifles? Would not charges with the rifles reversed or with longér 
batons do? Would not buck-shot do as well? What about the suggestion 
to turn powerful hose from fire-engines on disorderly crowds? We would 
point out that, however unavoidable blood-shed might be in breaking up 
unlawful assemblies, each death leaves memories behind that have a very 
undesirable efiect in the immediate present as well as in the future.” 


"15. “ Harsher measures might have restored the city to an early peace, 
but the authorities have shown great forbearance in 
Rast Goftdr (37), 2nd grappling with the situation. ‘The riots have done 
Aug., Eng. cols. no harm except to those who foolishly rose into rebel- 
lion against the authorities His Excellency 
the Governor deplored the apathetic attitude of the leaders of the various commu- 
nities, especially of the Hindu. Want of moral courage in some,and sympathy 
for the cause of the rioters in others, explain the dead reserve which was 
conspicuous during all stages of the riots. We are glad that His Excellency 
came to Bombay quite in the nick of time and produced quite a magic effect by 
his presence and exhortations. But we think that the leaders ought to have been 
summoned at an earlier stage. In spite of what may be alleged to the contrary, 
public spirit is not yet sufficiently developed for spontaneous action yn the 
so-called leaders in Bombay during hours of civictroubles. They require guid- 
ance aS muchas those whom we expect them to lead Mr. 8. M. Edwardes 
set a noble example in the house-to-house visit which he paid to the affected 
districts. It was the Kuropean community against whom the rioters bore a 
grudge, and yet they gave him a quiet audience, and ostensibly his words were 
not addressed to deaf ears. If leaders of Indian communities had resorted to 
the same methods of persuasion, we believe that the riots would have been got 
under much earlier. ‘I'he riots inculcate upon the city lessons in various direc- 
tions—upon the illiterate populace they impress the futility of rising against 
constituted authority, upon the leaders their obligations towards their followers 
and to Government, upon the city generally of the prospective possibility of an 
increased Police force and the concomitant increase of taxation, and upon 
Government the nature of the support they can secure from accredited leaders 
and others who hanker after preferments and titles. We hope every nerve will 
be strained to unearth those miscreauts, the ring-leaders and the wire-pullers, 
who have been responsible for so much spilling of blood and loss of lives.” 
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16. Referring to the disturbances caused by the mill-hands in Bombay, 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38) the Sdny Vartamdn remarks that, instead of bene- 
7th ny ey PN fiting Mr. Tilak in any way, such disturbances have 
shed (31), 31st July. already done him harm and are also likely to do him 
further harm. The paper thinks that it was the 
initial disturbance near the Esplanade Police Court which very likely weighed 
with Mr. Justice Davar in refusing to grant bail to Mr. Tilak, and suggests 
that if the people really want to do service to Mr. Tilak, they should 
wait till the air is cleared of the elements of disturbance and then 
memorialise Government praying them to reduce the sentence passed upon 
Mr. Tilak and to treat him well during the term of his imprisonment. ‘The 
paper concludes ‘by expressing the hope that a sympathetic Governor 
like His Excellency Sir George Clarke will not fail to consider such a 
memorial favourably. |The Jdm-e-Jamsied writes a lengthy editorial review- 
ing the whole situation. It disapproves of the action of designing persons in 
inciting the mill-hands to disturbance by spreading false rumours. It also con- 
demns the tone of the articles appearing in both the Anglo-Indian and 
Marathi Press on the subject of the riots in Bombay and exhorts them to 
be moderate in their tone.| 
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17. “It has been suggested that the words addressed by His Excellency 
to the leading men invited to the Conference might 
well have been adé@ressed to the mill-hands and 
| other classes that were bent upon making what His 
Excellency truly described as futile demonstrations. But what did the 
Governor’s appeal amount to, and what could it amount to? There were no 
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grievances which he could promise to redress. He could only condemn the 
folly of the rioters and warn them of the consequences. The Magistrates and 
the Police had done that, and without avail in cases where the crowds had to 
be dispersed by shooting. Would an appeal from the Governor have been 
more succes:ful? His Excellency must have believed otherwise, and we 
think rightly. Perhaps His Excellency’s words would have been twisted and 
tortured by the fomenters of trouble, and intentions might have been attributed 
to him which he could never cherish pengaenes Were men, who were too much 
excited to realise the consequences of opposing armed soldiers, likely to be 
pacified and brought to their senses by a warning and a remonstrance from 
the very head of the Government whom they held veésponsible for the fate of 
their idol? They might have felt that His Excellency was only adding insult 
to injury by first prosecuting Mr. Tilak and then threatening them with the 
consequences of showing their sympathy with him. Undoubtedly, the irate 
admirers of the popular Mahratta could be taught wisdom, if at all, through 
their own countrymen. Unfortunately, the cause of the disturbances was of 
such a nature that cur leading men could do little or nothing.......... li 
the cause of the disturbances had been some orievance common to all, then 
the leaders, as persons themselves affected, might have counselled moderation 
and fair-imindedness to the ignorant and more excitable classes, and asked 
them to content themselves with making speeches and passing resoiutions, 
and not to damage property and do injury to tbe persons -of harmless 
citizens. But where men were divided into parties, counselling could 
have done little good. If Mr. Tilak had been a resident of bombay, and if 
he had been: tried according to the usual procedure, it might have been 
comparatively easy to reason with his excited followers. But as matters 
actually stood, they were smarting under a sense of what they regarded as 
injustice, because certain special measures were taken to secure his conviction. 
Could the necessity of these measures be explained to excited mobs, or even 
to the people in their homes, supposing one could get at the promoters of the 
disturbances—which even trained detectives do not seem to have found 
possible ? Would Government have liked any gentleman to gain the ear of 
Mr. Tilak’s sympathisers by approving their sentiments and condemning the 
procedure followed by Government? One might have no doubt told tae 
people how futile it was for unarmed crowds to withstand the charge of armed 
troops, and whai risk they ran by baring their bosoms to a volley. ‘That was 
patent enough to the dullest intelligence without the preaching of wise men 
Sir Vithaldas Linackersey made an attempt to bring round the shop- keepers, 
but we do not think he is proud of his triumph. The ‘knight without a 
sword’ was gently chaffed bv some on the new honour he had acquired, and 
the persons addressed gave him to understand that they kuew their business 
well enough.......... The efforts of other leading merchants were equally 
futile. Indian leaders are not like English leaders.......... Here in India the 
leaders recognised by Government are generally men who represent Govern- 
ment’s own views rather than the views of the people. In such a country, 
when a popular leader is sent to jail, it is futile for prominent men, or the 
‘leaders of communities’ as they are called, to try to mediate. It may be 
painful to contemplate the consequences to the misguided crowds of their 
resistance to authority and their disregard of the requirements of the public 
peace. ut as is the leader, so are the disciples. If Tilak Maharaj did not 
mind the risk of going to jail, his followers did not mind the risk ot opposing 
the military and the police. If Government could not shirk the responsibility 
of prosecuting tue leader, it became part of the same responsibility to deal 
with his sympathisers: it could not be shifted-on to other shoulders. ‘here 
might have been wire-pullers, but the leaders of communities had not received 
the very desirable training of detectives.” 

18. “ We will not deny that a large portion of the illiterate masses and 
half-educated classes at least have been lashed into 
fury in favour of Mr. Tilak and against Governments 
by inischief-makers from the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces who have taken up their abode among tle 
mill-hands and in the vicinity of bazaars and markeis. 
For the last two years Bande Mdtaram volunteers 
from Bengal and other parts of India have also established themselves in the 
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heart of the Indian population and have been creating bad blood against Goy- 
ernment. ‘These men have not only stirred up the people against Government 
but also against the moderate section of the political party in India.......... 
So the propaganda against Government has not begun with the prosecution 
and conviction of Mr. Tilak and his confréres; but the mischief has long been 
brewing. But there is another aspect of the matter which wé would like to 
point out to Government. These mill-hands and other labourers are either 
agriculturists or have fathers and uncles and cousins who live entirely upon the 
produce of the soil, and they know well how hard the land revenue system of 
Government presses upon the people of this Presidency. Some of the 
present trouble at least must be traced to this grievance. We trust that our 
present sympathetic Governor will make a thorough investigation into the 
subject and try to lighten the burden and bring contentment and peace where 
there is now heart-burning and disorder. No amount of seditious preaching 
will have any effect upon the masses if they have not legitimate grievances 
which press heavily upon them Wé are thoroughly convinced that if 
the masses in the Bombay Presidency get enough to live upon, if their 
legitimate grievances are removed, if efforts are made to educate them, the 
seditionist will have no effect upon them We have interviewed a large 
number of them during the last few days and we have found out that it is not 
quite correct to say that much of the present disturbance was not due to the 
sympathy they feel for Mr. Tilak and his confréres. When asked what Tilak 
and his confréres had done for them, they unhesitatingly declared that he was 
fighting their battles with Government and that he was prosecuted because he 
attempted to rescue the people from the clutches of the demon of drink. When 
we told the unhappy people that they had misunderstood the intentions of Gov- 
ernment, that Mr. Tilak was not prosecuted for these reasons they flew into a 
rage and said that we did not know the real reason at the bottom of this pro- 
secution. ‘They felt the burden, they said, and they alone could know how 
heavy it was. As regards the hostile attitude of the educated people of ths 
country, we attribute it mostly to the following two causes :—first, the arrogance 
and the petty tyrannies of a large majority of  Anglo- Indians and secondly the 
rabid, vile and wicked fulminations of the Anglo- Indian Press Wherever 
educated Indians may go, whatever their business may be, whatever their posi- 
tions may be, however cultured and refined they may be in their ways and 
mmanners, Anglo-Indians assume cowards them an attitude of intolerable 
arrogance. ‘I'his is one of the causes of the present attitude of educated 
Indians towards Government. It is difficult for them to separate Anglo- 
Indians from the Government of the country. Lord Morley was _ perfectly 
right when he said that bad manners on the part of Anglo-Indians towards 
Indians were almost criminal in India and that racial feelings had much to do 
with the present unrest in the country We have said that the second 
cause of the inimical attitude of educated Indians towards Government is the 
scurrilous and rabid articles and contributions in the Anglo-Indian Press. 
These papers, we believe, have stirred up more hatred and malice against 
Government than all the articles and speeches of the seditionists in India. 
We must make exceptions in favour of the Anglo-Indian papers of Bombay. 
But when we turn to other parts of the country, we find that the 
Anglo-Indian papers there seem to have undertaken the sole mission of abus- 
ing the educated Indians, of stirring up strife between the rulers and the 
ruled and of creating hatred and malice in the hearts of Anglo-Indians 
against Indians. Discrimination, discretion and moderation are conspicuous 
by their absence in their columns....... ... The moderate section of the Indian 
Press appealed to these papers to be discreet and warned them against the 
mischief they were working, but the appeals fell upon deaf ears. ‘The Indian 
Press and the Indian leaders protested against such scurrilous writings, but in 
vain. The attention of Government was drawn to these writings. The reply 
they often sent was that though they regretted the tone and temper of these 
Anglo-Indian papers, they could do nothing in the matter. We do not know 
why section 153 A of the Indian Penal Code was not put into motion against 
this scurrilous section of the Anglo-Indian Press. And why do not the 
Government of India even now take steps to put a stop to this kind of writings ? 
Fiat justitia ruat cealam. let justice be done wherever the mischief is 
found. Then and then only will peace be once more restored to India.” 
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*19. ‘While every one is agreed that Government were quite within 
their rights in taking steps to put an end to the distur- 
Pdrsi (35), 2nd Aug., bances in the city, there is a strong and unanimous 
Eng. cols. feeling against the action of the authorities in resort- 
ing to the shooting of the mill-hands. Itis now univer- 
sally accepted in all civilised countries that shooting at mobs with loaded 
cartridges should be resorted to in the last extreme when all other measures 
have failed.......... In this particular instance the disturbance consisted in 
thousands of mill-hands—a thoroughly respectable, law-abiding and peaceful 
class of men—striking work as a mark of sympathy for Mr. Tilak. Beyond 
collecting in' large groups, loafing about, or at the“worst indulging in stone- 
throwing, and in several cases refusing to disperse when ordered to do so, they 
do not appear to have done anything very serious. If their conduct was 
confined to this, as it was aceording to the reports in the English and verna- 
cular dailies, it is somewhat difficult to see how the authorities did not think it 
possible to put down disturbance by measures other than a resort toarms. A body 
of cavalry or of mounted policemen, armed with sticks, galloping straight on 
the crowds, could have, in our opinion, dispersed the crowds with equal ‘effect ; 
or, & still better way would have been to turn the hose of a couple of fire 
engines on the crowd. If these measures failed, and resort to arms became 
necessary, it should have sufficed if only blank cartridges had been fired on 
' the crowd. We are very sorry that such an unduly severe step should have 


marred the otherwise praiseworthy conduct of all concerned in putting down 
the disturbance.” 


*20. “The last fortnight has been a trying one to the peaceful in- 
habitants of Bombay. It has tried their patience 
Subodh Patrika (48), tothe utmost. Daily disturbances with daily firing 
2nd Aug., Eng. cols. by the Police upon the mob has made them exclaim, 
‘how long is this to go on!’ ‘They have also ex- 
claimed ‘ who are the leaders of the masses and what are they doing. We 
often hear people speak of the leaders, but in all these days of trouble and 
excitement we have looked in vain for their issuing from their places of 
safety and hiding. ‘There are numerous J. P.s in Bombay, but how many of 
them responded to the invitation of the Governor to meet him last Monday ? 
About two dozen oniy.presented themselves at the Secretariat. When it is a 
matter of getting titles or doing something which demands no risk, these so- 
called leaders are very much in evidence, but j in times such as we live i in, their 
very existence becomes doubtful....... We know J. P.s and Khan Sahebs and 
Rao Sahebs cannot prevent disturbances, because the masses do not consult 
them before taking any action oi the kind, but they can, if they really re- 
present the masses, bring about a speedy termination of the mischief by advice 
and persuasion. If they cannot risk their lives and reputation in such a 
crisis, they had better decline tc accept titles from Government. ‘These 
titles are not merely for decoration but they carry with them large responsi- 
bilities.” 
21. “Notwithstanding all the precautions taken during the trial of 
a Mr. Tilak to prevent breaches of the peace, the 
6 amen meretater— Ph worst that could have happened then has _ since 
J happened. The industrial army of Bombay City has 
lost more souls by its determination to show sympathy with Mr. Tilak than 
the standing army of India lost in the Bazaar Valley Expedition. Since the 
division of the Congress into two camps, the sympathy of the educated classes 
with Mr. Tilak has somewhat declined. Yet how much of that sympathy is 
still left has been demonstrated by the public meetings held and the news- 
paper articles published since his conviction. The mill-hands of Bombay 
know nothing of the distinction between extremism and moderation. They 
know only Mr. Tilak’s personality. The conduct of the mill-hands will find 
few supporters. Such of them as wished to abstain from work were at liberty 
to do so, and none could compel them to work against their will. But they 
could not be allowed to compel others, by physical force, to join them. ‘The 
authorities responsible for the peace were bound to afford protection to the 
persecuted by dispersing the crowds. The art of dispersing Indian mobs 
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geems to require a obsdeiderable degree of development.......... The outstand- 
ing facts are that the mill-hands are totally unarmed and they are generally 
ill-fed.......... We sincerely hope that the events of last week have taught 
something more to the friends of peace than that the only and most effectual 
way of preventing a breach of the peace is to fire volleys into an unarmed 
crowd of wretched, and not overfed men, women and boys, however misguided 
and perverse they may be. The Magistrates and the peace officers and Indian 
gentlemen who know the idiosyncrasies of the mill-hands must be able to put 
their heads together and suggest to the local Government how such con- 
tingencies should be met in future. The Tilakolatry of the shop-keepers and 
mill-hands and of other classes even in a city like Bombay must have struck 
Government as a remarkable sign ,of the times, and as an unmistakable 
indication of the political bias of the people. ‘The political atmosphere of 
Bombay is, indeed, very different from that of Poona. Society here is so 
heterogeneous, and so free from the influence of the Poona Brahmin, that not 
one of the ten persons who sat in judgment upun Mr. Tilak—one Judge and 
nine Jurymen—belonged to his own community. Yet, even in the political 
atmosphere of this city, Tilakolatry flourishes to an extent which could not 
have failed to impress Government. Many have worked themselves into a 
state of mind which may without exaggeration be described as a frenzy of 
disconsolation. ‘ Let us have a look at Tilak Maharaj’ was the demand with 
which the mill-hands greeted the advice of that sympathetic and devoted 
friend of the citizens of Bombay—Mr. 8. M. Edwardes. And they were not 
Poona Brahmins. Why do we call attention to this phase of the political 
tendency of the time? Not because we wish to suggest that Government 
Should be afraid of dealing with sedition or should treat popular Jeaders 
differently from obscure journalists. The law should, indeed, be no respecter 
of persons. But as the object of punishing sedition is preventive and 
reformatory, the temper and the bias of the classes likely to be influenced by 
seditious writings should not be lost sight of. Government are now engaged 
in considering measures of associating the people with the administration in a 
larger measure than at present. Government's policy is not merely to throw 

sop to agitators. We believe they wish their policy to be appreciated by 
the people. That appreciation will be uext to impossible if the public mind 
is allowed to be sore in consequenze of the unnecessarily harsh treatment 
accorded to those who are supposed to have fought for their country, and who 
have been serviceable in opening the eyes of Government to the thoughis and 
aspirations of the people. ‘To maintain the law inviolate does not necessarily 
mean that the punishments should shock and lacerate the consciences of the 
people......... . There is a general feeling that the punishment for what are 
adjudged as seditious writings should be simple, and not rigorous imprison- 
ment. Among a disarmed people the Government cannot only afford to take 
the possible consequences of a lenient punishment, but may really appear to 
be just and magnanimous, instead of being vindictive, by commuting rigorous 
into simple imprisonment, on the prisoners giving an undertaking of the kind 
desired by Government. An unconditional commutation would be a reflec- 
tion on the conduct of the judiciary, which must be deprecated.” {[Else- 
where the paper adds :—“ The strike of the mill-hands and of the Mahratta 
populace generally in the city is easily explainable on the basis of sympathy 
for Mr. Tilak’s misfortune. Not so the action of the Gujarati population who 
dominate almost all our markets.......... The Gujaratis are hard-headed 
businessmen, averse from street politics, fond of peace and the material 
prosperity that foilows in its train. They hardly ever read Marathi news- 
papers......... . Whence, then, this explosion of Gujarati sympathy ?......... 
From the little we can make out on personal inquiry it seems that the Tilak 
case Claims but a remote bearing on the attitude of the Gujarati strikers, that 
Mr. Tilak is being trotted out as a stalking horse, the real object of the 
inciters being to pay off some old grudge. This is vicarious suffering with a 
vengeance; for nine Englishmen out of ten refuse to believe that Mr. Tilak 
and his party have had little to. do with the occurrences of the last few days, 
especially in the Gujardti quarters. Do the inciters intend to make an 
impression on the public and the authorities in England? If so, they only 
betray their ignorance of. English character........... His Excellency the 
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Governor’s presence has had a steadying influence so far........... It is an 
irony of fate that this deplorable situation should have arisen in Bombay 
under a ruler who has come out, with serious inconvenience to himself, to 
promote peace and good-will all around. Those who embarrass his Govern- 
ment at a time when schemes of amelioration are springing up one after 
another are doing a cruel disservice to the Presidency. Every distraction or 
diversion from constructive work, undertaken by the authorities in co- 
operation with leaders of the community, is so much loss which may not be 
made good for years. It may not be found difficult to embarrass Govern- 
ment; even to bring the admunistration to a standstill. And then? Will 
India’s troubles end there? No, they will only begin at the stage, to end in 
confusion and chaos. Leaders of society owe it to t emselves, therefore, to 
bring the people-and the officials in touch with a view to remedying all real 
erievances and discounting the spurious and the unreal.” | 


~22. “The wave of unrest which recently passed over the city and 
caused deplorable disturbances cannot wholly be set 
down to the machinations of subtle agita- 
Akhb-ir-e-Soudigar (20), tors. It ,affected classes to whom the trial of 
31st July, Eng. cols. Mr. Tilak would have appealed, whether the agitator 
had been abroad or not. Mill operatives might have 
gone to their work as usual, in blissful ignorance 
of the case, had there not been people in the back- round toinflame their 
passions by perversions, fabrications and ex agcerations. But the same cannot 
be said of merchants, brokers and shop-keepers, who had closed their respective 
places of business as a protest against the sentence passed upon Mr. Tilak....... 
Europeans are indignant that the leaders of Indian society, and the higher 
classes of natives generally should have remained inactive in the face of 
grave trouble. EKven their loyalty is questioned in some quarters, but there is 
not the slightest doubt that the suspicion is unfounded and, therefore, unfair. 
The circumstances under which they were placed presented great difficulties 
in the carrying out of any desire they might have had for active co-operation 
with the authorities ; and when, after a time, some of them tried to interpose, 
they met with but scant success. We cannot believe that mill-owners were 
clad that“the factories should cease earning their profits and commission for 
days. ‘They were powerless in the face of violent disorder, and in this respeci, 
mills under European agency were no better off than those under native 
management. If the mill-owners had actively interposed at a time when the 
men had been inflamed to madness, the latter might have caused’ serious 
damage to will property. Moreover, we perfectly recognise the fact that ths 
moral influence of private individuals must take effect after the crisis ha | 
passed the acute stage, and such influence has been willingly and effectually 
exercised. His Excellency the Governor's admonition to the Indian gentle- 
men, whom he had invited to a conference was judicious and well-timed, and 
it has had a good effect. There never was any disinclination on the part of 
native leaders to offer loyal and active assistance to the authorities for which 
His Excellency appealed his hearers with some force. We cannot help 
observing that little justification can be found for the action of the higher 
classes of natives in closing their business, and thus giving their moral support 
to violence and disorder. EKven supposing that they sympathised with 
Mr. Tilak, and were of opinion that he had been tco harshly dealt with, they 
ought not to have taken up a sort of hostile attitude against the autho- 
rities, albeit in a passive form, and thus have brought discredit upon their 
action. It is true that the circumstances of the trial were such as to appeal t» 
the populace. Here was a man fighting against heavy odds, and conducting 
his own defence with marked ability. His nerve and fortitude, his calmness 
and deliberation in the presence of his impending doom, were admirable.......... 
The people also regretted that a man of his position and attainmenis should 
have been sentenced like a vulgar criminal to a long term of hard labour. 
They were unable to judge of the oravity of his offence, or to see that he had 
unfortunately brought it all on himself by his own doing. This state of mind 
may be deplorable, but with the unthinking masses itis a state of mind, which 
is not surprising.’ 
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*23. “The phenomenon, which was witnessed in the country after Mr. 
Gujardti (27), 2nd Aug., -Tilak’s conviction, has got to be studied and under. 


Eng. cols.; Parsi (35), stood with the utmost patience. To misunderstand 


2nd Aug., Eng. cols. itis to misunderstand the whole situation in India. 
..+++ We do not wish to dogmatise on ‘ the theory of 


emissaries.’ But if any such were in existence, it is impossible that they 


could have remained unknown in a city like Bombay. That theory might nd 
tested in another way. Who went to Rangoon, Delhi, Cawnpur, Bhavnagay 
and numerous other places where shops were closed after the receipt of the 
news of Mr. Tilak’s conviction ?......... What is forgotten is that amongst the 
mill-hands themselves there are intelligent men who sympathise with Mr. Tilak. 
Again, it should be borne in mind that the mill operatives, who come from 
different parts of the Presidency and with whom the J. P.s or leading citizens 
do not come into any sort of personal contact, can scarcely be influenced one 
way or the other by the latter. Even as regards the mill-owners, they can 
exercise no direct influence over their employés who are ffee to work or go away 
as they will. It is, therefore, most unjust to blame leading citizens for not 
doing something which we donot think they are in a position to do at a time of 
excitement. There is scarcely a leading citizen in Bombay who would not gladly 
co-operate with Government in restoring peace and good feeling. .But to hold 
him up as a suspeci or criminal whose conduct deserves official investigation 
is not to restore good feeling but to mischievously add to the disruptive forces 
already existing.......... In the proclamation issued this week Government 
have done well to declare that they ‘have no desire to force any persons to 
resume work.’ ‘This was the most sensible attitude to adopt and should have 
decidedly been taken up from the very outset. Neither mill-hands nor shop- 
keepers could have possibly continued their strike for more than a week. 

What happened in consequenc’* of meddlesome interference in some instances 


1s now well-known...... .... Thecity has gone through a sad experience and 


let us hope the lamentable scenes and distressing incidents that occurred 
during the last few days may never occur again. Shooting is doubtless an 
effective weapon in putting down riots and disturbances. but we really wish 
it had been resorted to on fewer occasions than it was in dealing with a 
misguided but defenceless mob.” {The Pdrsi. writes:—‘‘ His pxcellency 
possibly does not appreciate the position in which many ‘prominent Indians 
tind themselves just at present. }iany are pronounced 'lilakites and feel but 
little inclination to check any movement to express sympathy with Mr. Tilak 
At the other end of the scale are anti-Tilakites, to whom nothing could be 
more distasteful than the Extremist doctrines, but who,- not being over- 
eager for the privileges of independence, are equally unwilling to assume its 
responsibilities. With all good-willetowards the authorities, they maintain 
that Government may be let alone to keep orderin the way they think best. 
An Indian who is over-officious in dissuading the mutable many from taking 
part in a demonstration in honour of a popular leader like Mr. Tilak runs no 
small risk of having things made very uncomfortable for him. ‘aking all 
things into consideration His Excellency has more reason to thank those 
who have risked much in a somewhat thankless task than to be severe towards 
those who did not feel an obligation to run that risk.’’| 


*24. “ Now that the disturbances in Bombay have subsided, we may, 

we suppose, state freely what we think of them 

Mahratta (9), 2nd without being misunderstood. These disturbances 
Aug. have a history which may be divided into three parts. 
In their initial stage they were a mere passive 

expression of sorrow at the sufferings of Mr. Tilak on the part of the 
toiling thousands in the industrial field of Bombay who, though not educated, 
were familiar enough with Mr. Tilak’s name and personality to feel for 
him in the hour of his trouble. And this passive expression of sorrow took 
the usual form of a temporary cessation of work. If the men who voluntarily 
stopped work had been allowed to do so without interference or moles- 
tation, then there would have been no trouble. We all know that such 
stoppage of work could not possibly have gone on for an _ indefinite 
period of time. But strange to say, the authorities and the Anglo-Indian 
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press were not prepared to allow the sympathisers ofj Mr. Tilak even that 
much latitude. Admittedly the stopping of work was meant as an expression 
of sympathy and respect for Mr. Tilak; there was no secret about that. But 
the authorities and the Anglo-Indian press took umbrage at it. They could 
not even bear the idea of the people showing sympathy for a man who 
had been judicially convicted of sedition. The actioh, however, to which they 
were opposed was legal; and so they set about to counteract it in a round- 
about and under-hand manner.......... The movement for stopping work and 
the counter-movement for forcing it to go on—these were the two main factors 
which contributed to the disturbances. But of the two the second was less 
remote and more avoidable than the first; and onAhe analogy of the doctrine 
of contributory negligence in the law of torts, we are inclined to think that 
so far as the preparatory stage of the riot goes, those connected with the 
counter-movement are more responsible for the disturbances than those who had 
thought of quietly stopping work for a brief space of time. It would be easy 
enough to imagine what might have happened in the absence of this counter- 
movement. ‘T'’he mills would have stopped work for some little time and that 
would be about all. There is not a scrap of evidence to show that the mill- 
hands meant to do anything else but to quietly show their sympathy for Mr. Tilak. 
Breach of peace was not their purpose ; for what were the poor people to gain 
by it? But imprudent counsels prevailed, and some mills were kept going in 
spite of the unwillingness of the operatives to work. A kind of coercion also 
was used to keep them working. ‘I'he consequence was that with one class of 
mill-hands clamouring outside, and another class within the mills who were 
only coerced to work and were prepared to stop if they met with the least 
support from outside, the situation of passive expression of feeling at once 
assumed the form of a disturbance. But the conduct of the officials in another 
matter, viz., the closing of the bazars was calculated to throw a still more clear 
and certain light upon this question of the responsibility for the Bombay riots. 
Now with regard to the closing of the mills it may perhaps be urged with 
some degree of plausibility that it might have resulted in thousands of mill- 
hands being idle and that thatin its turn might have led to the brewing of 
mischief. But nothing of the kind was to be ieared from the closing of the 
shops! For it is impossible to find in the City of Bombay a more peaceful 
class of people than its business men, the shop-keepers, their gumastas and 


servants. And surely the closing of the bazars could not possibly have by | 


itself led to any riots. But the meddlesome hand of the official mischiet- 
maker was to be seen even here, and with what consequences we have all seen. 
The closing of the bazars was meant as an expression of sympathy for Mr. 
Tilak; and in their unreasonable solicitude for securing their judicial per- 
secution of Mr. Tilak from even the slightest disapprobation from the public, 
the officials set out, with the assistance of their non-official henchmen, upon a 
campaign of coercion of these business men, which was the most unwise thing 
they could do. The result was that the stopping of business in Bombay was 
after all more prolonged, and the expression of sympathy for Mr. Tilak rendered 
all the more pointed and educative than it would have been otherwise. It 
is this imprudent counter-movement that naturally led to remonstrance and the 
remonstrance led to rioting. T'nat with such large reserves of civil and military 
power at their command, Government succeeded eventually in putting down 
the disturbances speaks nothing in their favour. But apart from the sad loss 
of life caused by the procedure adopted in putting down the riots, are Govern- 
ment sure that even on the mefits of the policy of interference they do not 
stand to-day one inch lower in the estimation of the people than they did before 
Mr. Tilak’s conviction and their interference with the spontaneous general 
movement of sympathy for him? If it was legitimate for Government to 
prosecute and transport Mr. Tilak, it was, we think, equally legitimate for the 
people to express their sympathy for a citizen and public-spirited scholar and 
fellow-countryman who, they believed, worked for them and who,“they also 
believed, suffered for that work? In transporting Mr. Tilak and in cogrcing 
the people with a view to prevent any expression of sympathy for him, Govern- 
ment were evidently burning the candle of the popular good-will at both ends; 
and for the result, as we have already indicated, they have themselves to thank. 
Mr. Justice Davar himself remarked in his charge to the jury that Govern- 
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> .. + trent had-no right to expect that the people should entertain affection for 
(. © them; but their interference with the liberty of the mill-hands and the business 


men of Bombay showed that they would have the people indirectly express 
their affection for Government by going on with their business as if nothing 
at all had happened in their social and political world.” 


25. “ The Anglo-Indiay oracle of Bombay, the Times, pretends to be 
brimful of sympathy for the mill-hands and says 
that ignorant and superstitious as they are, they 
did not know why they struck work. But we can 
| assure the Z’vmes and all people of its way of think- 
inne aa vs ing, that the mill-hands toa man knew what they 
were doing and why they were doing it. They gave 
Mr. Edwardes, the fluent Marathi scholar as described 
by the Times, to understand that they were indignant 
at the inhuman punishment inflicted upon a patriot of. Mr. Tilak’s stamp. Poor 
mill-hands! We admit that they are ignorant. But they are not ignorant 
of their own feelings. They look upon Mr. Tilak as their guide, philoso- 
pher and friend. It was Mr. Tilak who was the main-stay and pillar 
of the swadesht cause in the Bombay Presidency From the 
multi-millionaire mill-owners down to the lowest ranks of the mill-hands, 
every individual who has anything to do with the cotton industry of 
Bombay benefited by Mr. Tilak’s incessant work for the advancement of 
indigenous industries and the boycott of foreign goods. When the benefactor 
of Indian industries is convicted and sentenced to be transported by a 
High Court Judge, who even calls into question his patriotism, does the 
Times of India suppose’ that all those hundreds and thousands of people who 
had seen prosperous days, thanks to the patriotic exertions of Mr. Tilak, would 
be so inhuman as not to express indignation and sorrow at the misfortune 
which had undeservedly overwhelmed their disinterested benefactor ?......... 
It is a malicious lie tosay that the strikers were bent upon violence and 
mischief. When the mill-hands were only expressing their sorrow and indig- 
nation, what need was there to post military pickets in the mill districts ? 
Why was the Police force strengthened ? What need was there of a display 
of the Sarkar’s military strength, of its rifles, guns and bayonets. We say 
nobody was thinking of violence or mischief. People know that Government 
have guns, rifles, ammunition and all the up-to-date implements of scientific 
warfare. Who would thin«x of violence in the face of such enormous odds ? 
No sane person wants to offer himself as food for powder and shot 
The Times again insinuates that there. were secret emissaries at work. 
If there were, the enormous resources at. the disposal of Government and 
all the ramifications of the ever active Intelligence Department must and will 
ferret them out But all this talk of secret emissaries is unmitigated 
moonshine. It is said that there are Kirtans performed at night in the neigh- 
bourhod of the mills. Well, the mill-hands have the right to observe their 
religious practices. Will the mandate go forth that mill-hands are not to 


‘attend Kirtans and Purans?......... Fluent Marathi scholars who secure 


special recommendations from the 7’xmes should be deputed to attend these 
Kirtans to detect if there are any veiled sedition and seditious innuendoes in 
them. The air seems to be full of veiled sedition and innuendoes. The 
Times should counsel (sovernment to employ an army of fluent Marathi 
scholars to watch veiled sedition wherever and whenever it might threaten to 


be rampant.” 


26. The present situationin India is entirely the result of the foolishness 

and the high-handedness of the English. Why did 

Kal (121), 31st July. Government entertain the evil thought of compelling 

| | other provinces to follow in the wake of Bengal ? 
What necessity was there for Government to scare themselves by setting 
Bombay also on fire? Have the British lost their wisdom and statesman- 
ship? We would not have cared so much for the misfortune of the British 
Government, but we are forced to speak out as we have been the sufferers. 
There were no murders in Bombay hke those of 1897. Govérnment set peaceful 
Bombay on fire, for no reason whatsoever. They arrested the idols of the people 
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and like a barbarous nation punished them. Is it not necessary to take 
into consideration the fact that the mill-hands love and respect Mr. Tilak 
and that they are infuriated by the savage and rancorous punishment 
inflicted on him ? Government inflicts barbarous sentences on popular leaders 
and, when the people are excited, gets them slaughtered by tried warriors. 
After spilling the blood of poor mill-hands in the streets of Bombay and killing 
fifteen of them, Government in a fit of sympathy sent forth its officers 
to speak to them words of advice. Would it not have been possible to stop 
this bloodshed, if Government had sent those officers beforehand? Why did 
Government send them after so much blood had been shed ? The tools of 
Government—Anglo-Indian papers—are meanly atterhpting to fix the respon- 
sibility of the blood-shed on the people themselves, and Government are 
helping them. Are the Government not strong enough to find the wire- 
pullers. out? The Times of India and His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke never thought of the leaders of the people before, but are now 
srumbling that they do not help Government. Did His Excellency 
consult any leaders before instituting the Press prosecutions? Indian leaders 
were never respected in anything before, but now Government want their 
help as they are being pinched. They want to enjoy all the spoils and 
leave the people to bear the brunt of battle. This will not do. The 
allegation of there being wire-pullers in these riots is in the same way 
hypocritical and dishonest. Keally speaking it igs allsham. Government are | 
terrified at the consequences of their own foolishness and want to make a scape- ai): 
goat of others in order to satisfy Engiish merchants. Fie upon Government 
and the Anglo-Indian papers who encouraged the military to shoct down a 
mere child of 14 years! Fie upon military discipline of the soldiers who did 
so! Itis our duty to help the miull-hands in every way. ‘The imasses are 
our divinity. Had we worshipped them ‘instead of Government, the result 
would have been more encouraging. Nobody need be afraid of helping 
in such a cause, and we will thankfully receive subscriptions in aid of 
the mill-hands. 


2/. “The Tilak trial raises certain questions of great importance to : 
writers and speakers on public affairs. Mr. Tilak i 
ae on - al was charged with committing sedition through two : 
2 y ‘ 
ee ee eee Oa and with promoting class hatred through 
Kesarv prosecution. 
es ‘as. yes. One OF them ET: We have no means of knowin. , 
Indian Spectator (0d), <h 5 
Ist Aug. what the particular passages were on which the 
jury based their verdict. Kach of the two articles 
has its own peculiar features. ‘The earlier one generally condemns the * white j | 
bureaucracy, and is couched in comparatively strong language; the second hy 
article is more argumentative and less vehement in tone, and it generally | 
"AY é og ¢ . ’ : ; : i | | 
uses the word ‘Government,’ instead of ‘bureaucracy. ‘The literal trans- ne 
| 


lation of the expression corresponding tc ‘ bureaucracy’ is perhaps ‘official 
RE cis iaees The worst passage in the first article describes the white 


bureaucracy as autocratic, uncontrolled, irresponsible and oppressive, and 
we may add that words like ‘high-handed’ and ‘reckless’ are also found in 
other passages. If used against private persons, such expressions would be 
libellous; and we may admit that they must lower the official class in the \ 
estimation of the public and make the bureaucracy hateful to the people. | ae 
‘The question that arises on these admissions is this. Suppose a person thinks | 
that a bureaucracy which is not amenable to popular contro! necessarily 
becomes oppressive, high-handed and reckless, and he has before him several 
examples of what, in his opinion, constitutes oppression and unbearable high- 
handedness: does he become guilty of sedition by condemning the system 1n 
strong language and demanding a reform of the bureaucratic system of 
Government? Is the ‘Government by law established,’ as this expression 1s 
used in section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code, synonymous with the bureau- 
cratic system, or bureaucracy ? Mr. Tilak does not ask for substitution of a 
white bureaucracy by a black bureaucracy, but that the authority of the official 
class should be limited by popular control. Is this sedition merely because of the 
assertion that the absence of such control has made bureaucratic rule unbear- 
able ?....... Where a journalist has made no false allegation of fact, to prosecute 
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‘him for a strong commentary on admitted facts seems questionable policy. It is 
not falsé that deportations have taken place; it is not false that Bengal was parti- 
tioned without the concurrence of the people ; it is not false that public-meet- 
ings have been stopped and that newspapers have been prosecuted. Whether 
these measures are oppressive or not, is a matter of opinion. It cannot be 
denied that the Government is not subject to popular control. Government 
themselves have under consideration proposals for associating the people with 
the work of administration ina larger measure than at present. No motive 
of dishonesty or selfishness was attributed to Government in this article, apart 
from the disregard of public opinion. The prosecution for the first article 
was, therefore, of doubtful expediency, however irritating its language might 
be........... The gist of the second article is that Government for their own 
selfish purposes have disarmed the people, that before the discovery of bombs 
the policy ‘of ‘castrating’ a nation was successful enough, but now that a 
weapon of defence and destruction has been discovered, the recourse to which 
cannot be effectually prevented, Government can no longer rely on their 
former policy and must begin to grant rights of swardjya to the people. The 
latter part of this argument cannot be sedition, even if it be supposed that the 
writer was gloating over the discovery of the new weapon, which is said to have 
confounded the policy adopted with success in the past. The sedition must 
have been supposed by the Jury to consist in the first part of the argument, 
attributing selfishness to the Government and insinuating that the Government 
deserved to be hated for its policy of disarmament It is quite permissible 
to complain of the Arms Act as a grievance, and the National Congress repeat 
year after year a prayer for its modification or repeal. Mr. Tilak goes further 
and attributes to Government the ignoble motive of securing impunity for 
their own alleged tyranny or oppression by means of disarmament. This is 
not only exciting contempt or hatred against Government, but also suggesting 
that Government may be resisted by the employment of force. ‘T’he Arms 
Act is an old grievance, and we are also familiar with the figure of speech 
comparing the people of India to a parrot in acage. But mere repetition is 
no palliation of objectionable language. We have nothing to say against the 
conviction on this part of the incriminating articles except that the vernacular 
press has for years been permitted to repeat the sentiment contained therein— 
a consideration which must affect the measure of punishment. ‘The language 
of the first article may be read as supplementing the imputation of selfishness 
and oppression in the second. But as the prosecution chose to ask for a 
separate indictment on the earlier article, the benefit of the doubt, whether 
the Judge would not have given six years’ transportation on the second charge 
only, must be given to the accused. On the charge under section 153A of the 
Penal Code, the important question arises, what is meant by a ‘class’ of his 
Majesty’s subjects, as that expression is used in the section ?........ .. a 
‘bureaucrats ’ form a class within the meaning of section 153A? When that 
section was enacted, Government seemed anxious to prevent the ever-recurring 
feuds between Hindus and Muhammadans. No one doubts that EHuropeans 
also, as a social community of officials and non-officials alike, are entitled to 
the protection of that section. But we are not sure if ‘ bureaucrats’ can be 
described as a class under that section, any more than Police Inspectors or 
Abkari officers........... The ruling power is to be bestowed upon the natives 
of the country by Government, and not by His Majesty’s European subjects. 

The only statement, as far as we have been able to discover, which may be 
alleged to promote hatred against the European community, as distinguished 
from the ‘ white bureaucracy,’ 1s to the effect that English merchants aim at 
enriching England. Now, we should like to ask, in the name of all that is 
altruistic in the English character, what else do the merchants aim at, unless 
it be enriching themselves, if not enriching England? In the learned Judge's 
summing up, as reported in the papers, we find no discussion of the meaning 
of the word ‘ class’ as used in section 153A, and of course a Jury gives no 
reasons for its verdict. If the ‘white bureaucrats’ form a class of His 
Majesty’s subjects under section 153A, and not the Government by law 
established under section 124A, the conviction on the drst article was bad. 

If they constitute the Government, and not a class of subjects, the conviction 
under section 153A was bad. Are they both rolled into one ? ”’ 


d1 


28. ‘Let us all hope that we have seen and heard the last of Bal 
Sind Gazette (17), 28th Gangadhar Tilak. He belongs to that class of 
July. irreconcilables in whose eyes the actions of Govern- 
ment are never right.......... A generous, freedom- 
loving Government, after warning him times without number, after imprisoning 
him for a short period but releasing him upon his promising to be more 
moderate in future, have at length most reluctantly been compelled again to 
prosecute him.......... Mr. Justice Davar, whose remarks in passing sentence 
should be carefully studied by all, only re-echoed the sentiments of every right- 
feeling person when he remarked how painful it was to see a man of Mr. Tilak’s 
undoubted talents and influence in so deplorable a’ position.......... We are 
told that several sections of the Indian community in Bombay have shown 
their sympathy for the convict by suspending business, by causing the 
mill-hands to go on strike and by assaulting those of their fellow- 
countrymen who did not at once join in these insane tactics. Even in 
Sind where the people, up to the present, had shown themselves possessed 
of admirable good sense and self-control, certain misguided Shikarpuri 
merchants and brokers have endeavoured to induce their Sindhi brethren 
to join in an unworthy demonstration of sympathy with a man whose shame- 
less violence wrecked the last meeting of the Indian National Congress. 
Fortunately healthier counsels have prevailed, and Sind remains free from 
any charge of active sympathy with one who has been twice condemned— 
and rightly condemned—for encouraging his fellow-countrymen to acts of 
murderous violence against those in authority. It is commonly reported in 
Karachi that the foolish ones endeavoured to prevail upon the President 
of the Sind Sabha to call a public meeting of sympathy with the departed 
Congress-Breaker, but that Mr. Harchandrai Vishindass declined to undertake 
so obviously wrong a course. We heartily congratulate Mr. ‘Harchandrai on 
his good sense and political insight.’ 


29. “Atlast! The end ofthe dramahas come. Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

: has been transported for six years. That the trial 

a nm Ok ae ard of Mr. Tilak caused a profound sensation throughout 
Eng cae ” the: country goes without saying. That Mr. Tilak 
Se was the ‘ Uncrowned King’ of tht Deccan need not 


be gainsaid. An erudite scholar, a cultured journalist, a man of sterling inde- — 


pendence, he was decidedly a terror to the bureaucracy... When he saw _ thai 
the bureaucracy did not heed the prayers and the protests of the Moderate 
party, when he saw that the rulers flouted Indian public opinion, as in the 
case of the Partition of Bengal, his was the brain that organised the Nationalist 
party, his was the pen that advocated passive resistance. But yesterday 
he was held in awe by the bureaucracy. ‘To-day he is transported to the great 
disappointment of his followers and the glee of the mighty bureaucracy. 
Indeed, this is a great blow to the Nationalist party. Though he wrecked the 
Indian National Congress, we cannot but deplore his fate and sympathise in 
the troubles under which the great Mahratta leader has fallen......... The 
entire country watched with admiration the able and elaborate defence which 
Mr. Tilak made.......... We differ widely from Mr. Tilak in political matters. 
We have often taken him to task for his Extremist propaganda. All the same, 
we hold that Mr. Tilak has suffered for loving his country not wisely, but 
too well. We ask our English friends whether these sedition trials 
and the punishment of: popular leaders would check the present unrest and 
discontent in the country or whether it would make British rule more and 
more unpopular among the masses. Certainly, the feeling that has been 
excited about this trial’ in Bombay and in the Deccan clearly indicates the 
direction in which the wind is blowing.” [The Sindhi writes :—“ In this 
particular case the sympathies of whole India were with Mr. Tilak, not 
because he was a Nationalist, but because the articles did not contain anything 
seditious.......... Transportation involves the idea of removing Tilak out of 
the way of Government, and the sentence appears to the unbiased to savour 
not only of persecution but of an inspiration. When the telegram about 
Mr. Tilak’s conviction was-received here on the 23rd, the authorities at 
Sukkur grew nervous. <A swadeshi meeting had been announced that 
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of Tilak’s transportation a general riot might take place. [The paper 
here. mentions some of the precautionary measures alleged to have 
been adopted by the local authorities, and adds:—]} Such nervousness, the 
presence of Magistrates in disguise and of Policemen everywhere will make 
people suspicious and perhaps encourage the very spirit that is sought to be 
avoided or overawed. The people of any place, be they meek or otherwise, 
always resent any undue interference with or close supervision of their move- 
ments. Sukkur, we can assure the Collector, is free from any taint of 
sedition.’ | ' 


80. Mr. Justice Davar on Wednesday night with sudden precipitancy 
. ee passed a vindictive sentence of six years’ transporta- 
PP os mantra a po A tion on Mr. Tilak. This procedure, though not 
July. | ; illegal, was most extraordinary. The personal abuse 
‘of Mr. Tilak by Messrs. Branson and Davar also was 
not illegal but-cruel, cowardly and brutal. Mr. Davar decided every point 
against the accused from the very outset. We do not contend that he had 
not the authority of law to do so. But this loyalty to the strict letter of the 
law befitted a Shylock, nota Daniel. ‘T’he sole end and aimof Mr. Tilak’s 
public life ever since he joinedthe New English School nearly thirty years 
azo was to do good to this ill-starred country. Heis no idle theorist but a prac- 
tical worker in the field of politics. With swardya as his ultimate goal 
he has always utilised the means at his command for its accomplishment. 
The idea and the practical work before him were never separated by him. He 
was not a slave of circumstances though he realised the limits imposed by his 
environments. He left his stamp on them and moulded them with a view to his 
ideal. He never stopped in his course to taste the immediate fruits of his 
labours, but utilised them-in furtherance of the accomplishment of his ideal. 
He never hesitated to pull down his own institutions to suit them to new 
circumstances. His patriotism did not age with his advancing years, but was 
ever buoyant. He was nota persona grata with some of the bureaucrats 
bechuse he pursued his ideal with unflinching zeal with all the constitutional 
means available. He never disregarded the laws of the realm, but it was not 
possible for him not toincur the displeasure of Government. In 1897 six Kuro- 
peans found him guilty as against three Indians, while this year seven Kuropeans 
have done the same as againsttwoIndians. ‘Thisdoes not prove him to be sedi- 
tious, but only that his fate was left in the hands of blind men who chose to be 
suided by the bureaucracy. He was undaunted by his personal misfortunes. 
His fate does not prove that his ideas were wrong and he has expressed his 
sentiments, with all the faith that is in him, in his last words. We hope the 
Nationalist party will not during the period of Mr. Tilak’s* transportation 
swerve an inch from the path already chalked out by him. [The same paper 
also publishes anumber of verses from one Pandurang Govind Shastri Parkhi 
on the conviction of Mr. Tilak in the course of which the writer says :— 
“ The lion has fallen into a net, and all are sorrowing for him. O Tilak! You 
spoke frank words of advice to the powers that be and this is the fruit of 
your having done so. OAryas! Tilak, the ornament of India, is nowhere 
to be seen. How I wish I had wings to fly to you, Tilak, and to hold 
you in afast embrace! May God run to the aid of India, for she has no 
other refuge.” ‘The paper also gives a list of the places at which business was 
suspended and shops closed on the receipt of the news of Mr. Tilak’s conviction. 
The Rdshtramat also publishes a number of verses of which the following is 
the substagce :—The ladies are neglecting their toilette, the children have 
returned crying from the school, some are observing fasts, some are refusing 
water ; even the infant at the breast has turned away from its mother’s breast ! 
The people have been made orphans and destruction has overtaken the world. 
Poona presents the appearance of Ayodhya when Rama left it to go to the 
forest. Those whose life has been spent in serving aliens lose the lustre of 
their faces when they view Tilak’s life-work. His courage will not fail even 
if he is given bad food or is made to live under a tree or ordered to break 
metal night and day.| 
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81. There is no sense in saying that Mr. Tilak was sentenced according 
to law. ‘There was a mockery of justice, not justice. 
men ES), Sha July. It is sheer madness to argue that aon was a possibility 
of obtaining justice where everything was going on according to a pre-arranged 
plan. Every one knows what inferences to draw from the fact that Mr. Branson 
closed his speech all of a sudden and Mr. Davar tried his level best to end the 
matter the same night and read out a charge to the jury which had been 
already written out. It is a wonder that the Court that found Mr. Tilak 
guilty thought the Pioneer and the Civil and Military Gazette innocent. It 


1s a consolation to think in this hour of sorrow that men of allshades of opinion 


without distinction have condemned Mr. Justice Davar’s decision. Government 
are playing a deeper game than isapparent to the casual observer. ‘The present 
crusade undertaken by Government is very dangerous, and we should meet it 
in a becoming spirit. Government are enraged at the swadesht and boycott 
movement, but cannot oppose it publicly. They want to kill the agitation 
by having recourse to subterfuges and by removing the renowned leaders 
of it from our midst. Do Government take us for idiots? If we 
have any stuffin us, we will carry on the agitation with renewed vigour 
and bring Government to their senses. It is the duty of every one of us 
to show that he is a Maratha in this hour of dire trial. Mr. Tilak was sent 
to Aden not because he caused any personal loss to the Governor, but apparently 
because the sewadesht movement which he organised so successfully made the 
Manchester mills work half time. The same is the tale to be told about Chidam- 
baram Pillayand Babu Aravinda Ghose. Our duty does not end with moaning 
for a day or two like women or closing our shops. If we have any manliness 
left in us or any sense of honour or any recollection of our best traditions, we 
can make the Government even now tremble with fear. When Bengal was 
partitioned, the Bengalis dealt a severe blow to British trade by fighting 
against it with the double-edged sword of swadeshi and boycott. We should 
fight with the same weapons now and assist the Bengalis thus already engaged 
in the industrial war. -We should spread swadeshi and boycott in every nook 
and corner of Maharashtra. We should follow unswervingly the vows of swa- 
deshi arid boycott, if our regret for Mr. Tilak is not a mere show. The history 
of Bengal teaches us what difficulties we will have to encounter in our 
undertaking. In this way lies our religion; to forsake it is the way to hell. 
We will be faithless to our salt if we do not complete the work of Mr. Tilak. 
We would only then feel that we also did our little best in lightening the 
burden on our motherland in whose service our leaders sacrificed their very 
life, when we have carried out the vow in question. 


82. The whole country is filled with grief at the sacrifice of that great 
and saintly personage, Mr. Tilak, in the campaign 
Prakash (144), 29th July. of Press prosecutions. The attention of all was 
directed to his trial from start to finish. A glance 
at Mr. Tilak’s life will show at once that he dedicated all his energies to the 
service of his country. He isin short a priceless gem. Extraordinary intel- 
ligence, uncommon courage, noble self-sacrifice, devout patriotism, and a 
spotless private life were all united in him. Hence he deserved to be called 
a saint. His last words after sentence had been passed upon him, viz., " My 
suffering will do greater good to my country than my freedom ”’ deserve to be 
engraven on every Indian heart. With unshaken faith in his last message 
to his countrymen, we should all strive to do our utmost to promote the country’s 
cause. Even god Rama had to suffer exile. Similarly Tilak is made to abandon 
his country for the national welfare. The evidence in the case did not at all 
clearly establish his guilt. The sentence passed upon him must, in view of his 
age and state of health, be considered most severe. Mr. Justice Davar not 
only passed a heavy sentence on Mr. Tilak, but in doing so indulged 
in insulting remarks about his patriotism. This is as childish and cowardly 
as throwing stones at a caged lion. If we look at the lives of saints, we find 


them all exposed to misery and persecution. But it is their misery that 


makes them more respected and loved. The bold, manly and vigorous defence 
that Mr. Tilak made of his own conduct is simply without a parallel. We 


ask our people to remember the following words of Mr. Tilak: “I may be 
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promote the swadeshi, temperance, Paisa Fund and other movements ; and we 
should be able to show some tangible advance in all these directions when by 
the grace of God Mr. Tilak is again restored to us. 
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ilty from the rulers’ point of view, but my cause is just.” All of us should 
rn to tread the path that Mr. Tilak has chalked out for us and do our best to 


383. The people of the Deccan have been rudely shocked by the in- 
human sentence passed by Justice Davar on Mr. 

Pratod (146), 26th July. Tilak. Peace was reigning supreme in this Presi- 
dency, and we fail to understand the reason why 

Government entered upon a crusade of Press prosecutions which have 
culminated:in the transportation of Mr. Tilak. It might have been in the 
interests of Government to get rid of him, but Mr. Justice Davar should 
not have allowed administrative considerations to weigh with him. No proof 
was produced before the Court to show that Mr. Tilak had spread disaffection 
in the country and the conviction, therefore, is most unjustifiable. It 
was the height of presumption on the part of Justice Davar to call 
names toa man who has devoted his life to the good of his country. 
These remarks coming from the Bench have wounded the feelings of 
not a few. Justice Davar had a unique opportunity to prove himsélf 
to be an upright Judge, but it is to be regretted that -he has sadly 
failed in the discharge of his sacred duty. ‘The repressive policy now 
pursued by Government will silence expression of public opinion for a time, 
but itshall not establish peace and order. ‘The Tilak trial has, moreover, helped 
to widen the gulf already existing between the rulers andtheruled. Mr. Tilak 
has gained additional popularity by the trial, and the purity of his private 


life, added to the steadiness of his purpose, has created a lasting impression 


on the present generation, and his well-earned fame will justly be “transmitted 
to the generations to come. Mr. Tilak made an admirable defence and his 
last words will not fail to extort admiration even from his enemies. We 
hope that Government will place the public under an everlasting cbligation 
by restoring Mr. Tilak to his country. 


04. It was feared for a long time that Mr. Tilak, the great leader of 
oy: | the Nationalist party, would be brought into trouble, 
Karnatak Vritia (97), gince Government had of late begun to put obstacles, 
bres July; | Karndtak in the name of law, in the path of those leaders who 
atra (95), 29th July; 
Karndtak Vaibhav (96), W®re working for the advancement of their country by 
25th July. means of the swadeshi, boycott and other progressive 
movements. But no one ever dreamt that he 

would be visited with so severe a penalty as transportation. There is not 
one man in the whole of India who would not be deeply moved at hearing 
the sentence—which is nothing short ofa murder of justice—passed upon 
Mr. Tilak by Mr. Justice Davar. The punishment meted out to Mr. Tilak 
practically lays the axe at the root of all the movements aimed at our 
country's advancement which originated with Mr. Tilak and were popularised 
by him through his powerful writings. We would not be wrong if we say 
that Government have transported him with a view to put down the country’s 
progress. But all the same, the seeds of progress sown by Mr. Tilak 
will not fail to sprout one day. Let Mr. Tilak be sent anywhere and be 
subjected to bodily pain. His example has influenced all India. The chains 
on his body will give pain not onlv to himself but wrench the hearts of all 
and awaken them to a sense of their duty. People have learnt by his example 
to trust in God and not to fail to do their duty even at the risk of their lives. 
He has , ay ea 9 the people from the torpor of ignorance. What more can 
patriots do for the country? [The Karndtak Patra makes similar comments. 
The Karndtak Vaibhav writes:—That a man of Mr. Tilak’s position, 
one who would have become a leader of a political party, had he been 
born in an independent European country, should be made to keep 
company with murderers and dacoits is our country’s greatest mis- 
fortune. Government committed a grievous mistake in launching a 
prosecution against Mr. Tilak, and a tribunal of justice has blindly 
inflicted a heart-rending sentence upon him. Im all this we see a gross 
want of political foresight. We doubt if the articles in the Kesar would 
have produced a hundredth part of the disaffection and excitement which tne 
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present trial and its result have actually produced. We fully believe that 
repressive measures will not in the least lessen the vigour of the principles 
advocated by Mr. Tilak. The work begun by Mr. Tilak will not languish or 
decline in his absence, but will continue to live and flourish after him. As 
Carlyle says “ All true work of a man, hang the author of it on what gibbet 
you like, must and will accomplish itself.”’| ‘ 


35. It is a great misfortune that a talented and self-denying leader like 
Mr. Tilak should thus suffer. The progress of the 
Pragati (143), 28th July. country will be hampered by his having been impli- 
: cated in attempting to subvert the Government. 
We greatly regret that great abilities should have thus been employed in 
directly or indirectly promoting dangerous disorder instead of being used in 
advancing the cause of the country. Even his opponents are sorry to see 
that he has suffered while doing good to his country according to his own 
lights. Westrongly condemn the methods adopted by the Bombay mill-hands 
to show their sympathy with Mr. Tilak. Nothing can be more foolish 
than the present riots if they are meant to secure his freedom. It is simply 
ridiculous to see powerless op2ratives trying to intimidate Government by 
pelting stones. If Government be inclined to show mercy to Mr. Tilak, the 
present riot will only prevent them from so doing. Mr. Tilak may some day 
be again set at liberty on some conditions, but this eventuality will be render- 
ed impossible by the agitation which is carried on in his name and he may 
have thus to suffer for no fault of his. 


36. Many of the less important Gujardti papers during the week comment 

on the decision in the Kesar trial. ‘The views of the 

Arya Prakash (22),26th more important among them are briefly indicated 
July; Chandika (65), 28th below. The Arya Prakdsh writes :—Although Mr. 
July; Navsdri Prakash yavar throughout professed sympathy for the accused 
(83), 26th July; Khabar- .; a : ’ 
dar (77), 31st July; Nav- 12 practice he helped the cause of the prosecution. The 
séri. Patrika (82), 26th first of the incriminating articles is, in our opinion, 
July ; Shri Saydji. Vijaya entirely harmless. As forthe second, though it con- 
(39), 30th July; Praja tains some unnecessarily harsh comments, it is in 
Mitra (85), 25th July; no way aimed at the subversion of the British raj. 
Broach Samachar (64), For writing afew harsh sentences Mr. Tilak can- 
i wr ta " ry. not be adjudged guilty of sedition. There would be no 
Cutch-Kesari (66), 30th Person more disloyal than we would prove, were we to 
July ; Gujardt Mitra (28), atirm that by such a step the discontent existing in 
26th July. the country will disappear. No Government has ever 
succeeded in this aim through the transportation of 

popujar leaders. What surprises us the more is that a just and upright 
and withal an Indian Judge like Mr. Davar should have inflicted such heavy 
punishment on Mr. Tilak, and have added insult to injury by applying all 
sorts of disagreeable epithets to him. The Chandika remarks :—Unlike other 
papers, which proclaim their grief at the result of the Kesarz trial, we welcome the 
transportation of Mr. Tilak, regarding it as a sort of dynamo for generating 
electrical energy to be utilised for the regeneration of the country. 
The Navsdri Prakdsh regards the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak as quite 
a fair one, but regrets that a man of Mr. Tuilak’s talents and capacity for 
doing good to his country, should, through his impetuosity in the aim of 
securing swardjya, have come to such a bad end. The Khabardér 
sympathises with Mr. Tilak in his present misfortune and declares that many 
benefits would have been secured to the country and much harm avoided had 
Mr. Tilak’s talents been enlisted on the side of Government. The Navsiiri 
Patrika deplores the result of the Tilak case, but advises a general cessation 
of hostilities between the people and the authorities and exhorts the Indians 
to co-operate with Government in the restoration of peace to the country and 
to endeavour to secure the highest privileges that can be conceded to them by 
Government. The Shri Saydjt Vyaya attributes the recent disturbances 
in Bombay to the nature of the remarks passed by Mr. Justice Davar upon 
Mr. Tilak. The paper stigmatises these remarks as “ poisonous” and 
as being of such a character as would excite sedition even where there was no 
predisposition to it. It thinks that if Mr. Tilak had been released on bail and 


’ 


‘allowed a common jury there would not have been any loss of life and 


property. It concludes with the ejaculation that the country might be saved 
from such short-sighted Indian Judges as Mr. Davar is supposed by it to be. 
The Praja Mitra writes :—The transportation of Mr. Tilak has no doubt dealt 
&@ heavy blow to the Extremist cause, but it is doubtful if the activities of 
that party will thereby ‘have been stamped out. The writings appearing 
in Mr. Tilak’s paper are no doubt strong; but as his motive was not bad, he 
should not have been soseverely dealt with. The Broach Samdchdr remarks :— 
From the strictly legal point of view and as compared with the sentences 
passed in sedition trials in the Madras Presidency, the sentence passed on the 
editor of the Kesarz is no doubt unobjectionable; but for a man in Mr. Tilak’s 
position the punishment inflicted upon him will certainly prove to be very severe 
and harsh. The Political Bhomiyo writes :—We accept the decision in the Kesarz 
prosecution to be entirely just. Had the people abstained from violence, Mr. Tilak 
would no doubt have profited a good deal through the benign and merciful policy 
of Government. If people think that Mr. Tilak has been severely dealt with, 
the blame is to be laid at their own doors. The Cutch-Kesari remarks :—The 


prosecution of Mr. Tilak proves that the authorities have not rightly read 


the present times. Had they heeded Sir Henry Cotton’s dictum that at the 
present moment the policy of prosecuting Mr. Tilak is suicidal much loss of 
life and wealth would have been avoided. The Gwardt Mitra observes :— 
It is sad that a great scholar like Mr. Tilak should come to such an end; but 
his past deeds have been of such a nature that they alienate all feelings of 
sympathy from him.| 


3/7. It would be foolish to presume that all those who were arrested in 
the melee at Thakurdwar, Bombay, were guilty of 
ia. a rioting. It is not impossible that innocent persons 
selina F may have fallen into the hands of the Police. The 
passe on rag? 
certain participators in the Magistrate ought to inflict punishment proportionate 
recent disturbances in to the offence and give all the benefit of doubt to 
Bombay City. the accused. Mr. Lang sentenced Narayen Kam- 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 3lst chandra and six others to one year’s rigorous 
July; Hdshtramat (46), imprisonmert. It is difficult to understand the 
Ist Aug. reason for the hot haste with which the trial was 
got through that morning. The public feel that the 
sentences awarded were severe. The Magistrate should have taken into 
consideration the point that the Police officers were not calm enough at the 
time to note down the doings of every man concerned. We are informed 
that some of the unfortunate persons sentenced are quite innocent. We 
hope the whole case will be revised carefully by the High Court and the 
innocent acquitted. [The Rdshtramat makes similar remarks and adds :— 
The Chief Presidency Magistrate only displayed rancour in sentencing the 
accused as he did. It is certainly wrong that a Magistrate should disbelieve 


whatever the accused has to say and treat as Gospel truth the statements 
of the Police.| 


38. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :-—“ It is 
obvious that every right-minded and peace-loving 

Appeal to Government Citizen of this proverbially sober city is sincerely 
to check the alleged objec- Sorry for the recent disturbances at Parel and 
tionable writings in the other quarters of Bombay. The Times of India 
Anglo-Indian Press. has taken the J. P.’s and other holders of honours 
Indu Prakdsh (44),31st from Government to task for their inability to 
July, Eng. cols. prevent these disturbances, and has also held them 
responsible for the restoration of peace and order. 

It has also requested Government to inquire closely and seriously into the 
matter. Well, by itself the suggestion is very happy and one which any im- 
partial man, anxious for the restoration of normal peace and activity, would 
hail with satisfaction, were it not for the paper’s intimidation and brow-beating 
of J. P.s and those who have received conspicuous distinction at the hands of 
Government. But now that His Excellency the Governor is himself paying 
personal attention to the matter, may I be bold enough to suggest that it is 
also imperative on Government to take into consideration certain causes that 
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are mostly helpful in exciting and wounding the feelings of the citizens. The 
Anglo-Indian Press has spared no pains to pronounce their verdict on the case 
of Mr. Tilak in not only unsympathetic but also most undignified language...... 
The sober-minded and peace-loving Indians have taken the judgment of the 
learned Judge in a noble and heroic spirit of resignation. But why should they 
be pricked and pained further by the Anglo-Indian press and by certain Indian 
papers ?....... .. lL request Government to use all possible influence to prevent 
these journalists from adding fuel to the fire by making observations in vindic- 
tive and inhumanly gleeful language. Close study of the post-trial utterances 
in the Anglo-Indian press and of the sickeningly exasperating nature of the cor- 
respondence in a local Anglo-Indian contemporary regarding the recent troubles 
in the city will more than ever convince any impartial observer as to the 
truth of Mr. Tilak’s contention about the venomous and wantonly mischievous 
attitude of a majority of the Anglo-Indian press. It is these journalists who 
are really guilty of fomenting racial animosities and hatred, and I think they 
will easily come within the clutches of section 153A—if—and this is a big if— 
Government do really mean to deal out even-handed justice and are really 
anxious to find out the right remedy for the present tension between the rulers 
and the ruled.” 


39. “ We greatly deplore the thoroughly unjustifiable insinuations and 
(11) innuendoes in the Anglo-Indian journals of Bombay 
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Oriental Review 


29th July. ' against leaders of Indian thought and men who are 
honoured by Government for faithful services to the 
country....... .. They are charged with being loud in their protestations of 


loyalty, but slow in coming to the help of Government. ‘The charge is as 
unjust as it is unfounded. ‘hese leaders did their best in the beginning, but 
they were powerless before the masses. Again, it does not seem to be properly 
understood that it is mill-owners and merchants who are the chief sufferers 
through these strikes and riots. It does not surely stand to reason, then, that 
they ‘should be privy to any transactions violating peace and order. 
We have made careful enquiries,and we find that writings such as those 
alluded to above have had a very irritating influence on the minds of 
merchants and others against whom the campaign of calumny is chiefly 
directed......+.». The mischievous suggestion of appointing a Commission to 
inquire into the so-called offences of Justices of the Peace will not, we think, 
find favour with Government, as it will expose many of our most prominent 
men to unnecessary humiliation and will not. serve to heighten the respect in 
which titled personages are held by the public.” ~ 


40. We once more give a warning to Government that if they do not 

, muzzle the shameless Anglo-Indian Press, the fire 

of discontent already smouldering in the country 

Kal (121), 31st July. will burst out in a flame. If Government be under 

the impression that they will be able to stop the 

evil consequences of the insolent and impertinent 

writings of Anglo-Indians by transporting Mr. Tilak out of the country, they 

are mistaken. If Government persist in this policy, it will prove disastrous 

to Government in every way. ‘he Bombay Government will fail in their 

duty, if they do not bring to book the Times of India. Indian merchants 

in Bombay had every right to stop their business if they felt that Govern- 

ment had done injustice in the Tilak trial. Who is the Times of India to 

raise a hue and cry over it? If the Hindus are to suppose Mr. Tilak 

cuilty because an English court of justice has so adjudged him, Christians 
will have to forswear Christ because he was crucified by a Roman court. 


41. Following close upon the regulation that deferred messages should 
eset: om don ee Oe accepted on Sundays, which has made such 
reported intention of Gov-  ® heavy inroad on the convenience of the general 
ernment to enhance tele- public. and the press, comes a report that it is in 
graph rates. contemplation to raise the minimum rate for deferred 
Bombay Samachar (63), telegrams from fourto six annas. This suggestion 
27th July. for an enhanced rate appears to have emanated from 
CoN 524—10 | 
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the Punjab Chamber of Commerce. But we are sure that Government will 
not be led into this retrograde measure merely on the strength of the repre- 


sentation of a single body, but that they will at least consult other trade 


associations and the public before launching into it. This suggestion appears 
to us to be quite meaningless in view of the present flourishing condition of 
the Telegraph Department. The income of the Department has been steadily 
increasing since the recent reduction in the rates. Even now, it appears from 
the official report for the year 1906-07 that the Department made a profit of 
3 per cent. on the total outlay by Government in laying the various telegraph 
lines in India, including that on the military telegraph lines. The latter 
outlay, which is quite unprofitable as a pecuniary investment, is a very large 
item, and if it is deducted from the total outlay, the rate of profit will be found 
to be very satisfactory. If Government want a larger rate of profit, they can 
best secure it, not by raising the rates but by affording greater facilities to the 
public, and thus inducing them to make a freer use, of the telegraph service. 
The telegraph service could be rendered more popular by the introduction of 
more expeditious methods of work, and by exempting the address in the 
case of deferred messages, from being reckoned among the words to be 
paid for. 


42. His Excellency Sir George Clarke has earned the thanks of the 
Alleged harassing nature public by the abolition of the medical inspection of the 
of the inspection of the outgoing passengers to the coast towns in Konkan, but 
luggage of passengers We would now bring to his notice a new grievance 
coming to Bombay by that requires his immediate attention. The luggage 
ferry steamers. of all the passengers coming to Bombay by the 
_Mumbdi Varbhav (132), ferry steamers is subjected toa searching examination 
rin ry Kesarv (124), under the supervision of European officers, and 
y much inconvenience is thereby caused to the 
passengers. We fail to understand the reason of this innovation and 
request Government to state publicly why this harassing inspection has 
been introduced. Should Government think of continuing the inspection, 
they would confer a boon on the female passengers by appointing lady 
inspectors forthem. [A correspondeut of the Kesar: writes :—This inspection 
is so very strict that not only are the pockets of the passengers examined, 
but they are also required to take down their head-gear for inspection. 
European Inspectors even stir the contents of pots of ghee to see if they 
contain bombs! Packets containing flour are opened and the flour 
spread on the ground for the same purpose! A cocoanut was broken open 
to see if there was a bomb in it! This inspection has become more harassing 
than the medical inspection of old. But who will attend to this complaint 
during the present times ?| 


43. ‘There seems to have been created much dissatisfaction amongst 
. the Zamindars by the changes that have been 
Alleged grievances of brought about in the construction of the Begari 
oe 4amindars on the (Canal, rice cultivation having suffered mostly 
egarl Canal (Sind). th b A di h . 
Al-Hagq (50), 25th July, en PEE ccording to the new plan of Mr. 
Eng. cols. Robertson the course of the Begari Canal has been 
reduced from 4 feet to 15 feet. The water naturally 
runs at a low level and-the rice fields, through which the Begari Canal mostly 
runs, cannot get the necessary supply of water. Besides rice, other crops also 
suffer for want of adequate water-supply. The supply fixed by those ‘in 
authority is short of the real demand, and it is a matter for much regret that 
Government do not pay due attention to such questions. The Zamindars 
have moved heaven and earth on this point, but so far they have achieved 
nothing. The Hon’ble Shaikh Sadik Ali brought the matter to the notice of 
the Bombay Government, but without avail. We hope some of the local officers 
would interest themselves in the matter and officially bring this complaint to 
the notice of the higher authorities.” 
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44, <A private Urdu Girls’ School was recently opened at Mehmedabad 
(Kaira) through the efforts of Mr. Syed Jalaluddin 
Opening of an Urdu Kadri, Deputy Educational Inspector, Kaira. On 
pe 38 ‘' ore at Meh- his visit to the place, Mr. Kadri dilated before an 
ARS a sai (60), audience of the local Muhammadan gentry on the 
30th July. ’ importance of education generally and the advantages 
to be derived from female education in particular. 
The people took up the idea and resolved to collect subscriptions for starting 
a Girls’ School. The result was that funds were collected, the services of an 
experienced teacher secured and the school was actually opened by Mr. Kadri 


on Friday the 24th instant. 


Railways. 


45. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ I cannot agree with 
Kid eae wks those who think that because the North-Western 
character of the settle. #ilway have promised to provide superior first and il 
ment of the question of Second class compartments for Indians, all cause of hi 
distinctions between complaint as to invidious racial distinctions has ‘iM 
Europeans and Indians on been removed. Has the reservation of first and second . 
the North-Western Rail- class compartments for Europeans and Eurasians Hi 
way. 7 been put a stop to? Or is it only that better 
Pe scigy Journal (18), 23rd carriages are now provided for Indian passengers ? i 
oe If it is only the latter, then the grievance still remains, } 
for the complaint was more against the invidiousness of the distinction ) 
proposed to be introduced and the encroachment on the available 
accommodation than against the quality of the carriages.” {Comment- RRR 
ing on the above, the paper remarks :—‘‘As far as we have been able to | aS 
gauge the public feeling on the point, the bulk of the Indian commu- By ogee 
nity rather welcome separate compartments for Europeans and Indians. ae 
The strongest objection is, however, taken to the provision of inferior * 
accommodation for equal payment. But it strikes us that the ‘cause of 
complaint’ has really not disappeared with the mere ordering out by the Rail- 
way of superior compartments for Indian passengers. ‘lhe new carriages may ay Re 
take six months or a year to arrive. Shall we in the meantime continue to travel ae 
in the Pariah compartments while paying for the Brahman compartments ? | alae 
There should be no reservation of carriages for Europeans till the promised BS cx a 
arrangement is carried out.’ RES 


Municipalities. ) |. ee 


46. ‘The concessions ve the enlargement of the elective franchise 

in District Municipalities are no doubt liberal and | 

Comments on the Reso- as such are bound to give general satisfaction. | i 
lution of the Bombay But in order that the public may receive the fullest a) 


Gemenaens, id a dl benefit of this beneficent measure it is necessary 4 |) 
P Praja Bandhe (36), that the present electorate, which is far from Wal 
26th July, Eng. cols. ' satisfactory, should undergo a thorough revision. . 7 if 


We for one fail to understand why Government and 
Railway servants, as well as illiterate mill jobbers, are given the i 
Municipal franchise. ‘This, we believe, deters in the main not a few ii 
capable gentlemen, who do not think it worth their while to demean them- i 
selves to the extent of flattering low-paid clerks and illiterate mill jobbers for 
their votes, from entering the lists at Municipal elections. In order | i 
that the Municipalities may have the best of men as councillors, it is absolutely | i 
necessary that education and property should be given an adequate and a eh) 
far greater share than at present in local self-government. The provision that 7 
tne election of the President should be approved by two-thirds of the total ie 
number of Municipal Councillors is, in our opinion, a: wise one, for a President cP 
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elected by a bare majority will scarcely find his position either enyiable 
or secure. It will also minimise to a great extent the chances of a 
Municipal Councillor, possessing nothing else but tact to canvass the votes 
of his colleagues, becoming President. As for the appointment of a 
chief officer by every city Municipality, we are afraid that a difference of 
Opinion is likely to arisé. Even if we grant that some of the larger 
Municipalities are in need of chief:officers with extensive powers in the interests 
‘of efficient administration, we would insist that capable Indian gentlemen 
should be appointed to the posts. An Indian, possessing all the requisite 
qualifications, will be able to discharge his duties in a far better manner than 
raw and inexperienced European and Kurasian youths not properly acquainted 
with the language and customs of the people. As regards the subject of the 
representation of minorities, it is satisfactory to find that His Excellency the 


Governor has thoroughly realised its difficulty.......... The statesmanlike 
view of the matter taken in the Resolution isone that ought to commend itself 
to the sober and thoughtful section of the people.......... The proposed conces- 


sions no doubt mark one step forward in local self-government. It will, of 
course, be a sort of experiment, the working of which will be watched with 
anxious interest both by the authorities as well as by the educated section 
of the people. If the wisdom of the measure is justified by a corresponding 
improvement in Municipal work, we may reasonably hope for still further 
privileges. It, therefore, behoves the Municipal Councillors of every 
Municipality to forget their petty differences, and view questions coming before 
them for disposal from a broad standpoint and with the sole view of doing 
good to the rate-payers. It need scarcely be said that the success or failure 
of the measure in the main: depends upon them.” 


47. “One of the most practical proofs of His Excellency the Governor’s 

| desire to train up the people of this land more and 

Orientat Review (11), more for the high destinies which await them as 
ae = ryt = Gof: 4 subjects of the British Empire is afforded by the 
(91), 2nd Aug., Eng. ols. recent Government Resolution regarding the exten- 
sion of the elective system in District Municipalities in the Presidency. This 
resolution is a powerful rejoinder to those Anglo-Indians who repeatedly 
declare that local self-government has proved a failure in this country.......... 
Local self-government in India is not without its defects. But such defects 
as exist pale into insignificance beside the successful results shown by several 
Municipalities.......... The increase in the number of elected members in 
District Municipalities is a valuable concession...... We think that the defects 
in the administration of District Municipalities are not due to the incapacity 
of the people for even such a modified form of self-government, but are due 
to the official interference and the consequent friction between the official 
majority and the non-official minority. ‘The proposed increase in the number 
of the elected members will remove this crying evil. The same result will 
also be secured by another important right proposed to be granted to 
Municipalities, vaz., the privilege of selecting their own President.” {The 


paper goes on to speak approvingly of the intention of Government not. 
| We. 
4 


to provide a special system of communal representation and then adds: 
beg to differ from the suggestion made in the concluding portion of the 


resolution that the City Municipalities will be required to appoint ‘ chief 


officers.. We think that the practice at present in vogue of appointing 
Secretaries to Municipalities is sufficient for their requirements and that the 
appointment of chief officers will be a burden on their financialresources. ‘here 
can be urged a still greater objection against the new procedure, viz., that the 


chief officers will bring in with them the official point of view and that instead. 


of remaining satisfied with executing the orders of the Municipalities they 
will try to influence their working and their opinions also. This is a consider- 


ation to be taken into account as otherwise a scheme intended to grant. 


larger rights in the direction of self-government will lose some of its value.” 
[The Rast Goftdr writes :—“ His Excellency the Governor has now put before 
the public a well-considered project for an improvement in the constitution of 
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District Municipalities............. Aspirants to swardjya forget that India has 
not yet passed through the ordeal which tests a people’s ability to assume the 
reins of Government........... Sir George Clarke’s experiments should, there- 


fore, appeal to every patriot, and it may be hoped that the example he has set 
will be followed in other Presidencies also.’’| 


48. ‘We cordially welcome the recent decision of the Bombay 
Government to increasing the _ representative 
Phenix (13), 29th July. element in Municipalities....... sere hRO Feason 
why local self-government has failed in certain 
parts of India is that the official element predominates on the Municipal 
ee Everybody admits that the district officer is over-worked. 
He spends too much time in routine work. This is the reason why 
he is out of touch with the people. One of the results of the proposed 
changes will .be to afford him much-needed relief by transferring the 
responsibility for Municipal administration to non-official members.......... 
We fully agree with Government that as the official element in the 
Municipalities is reduced, or altogether withdrawn, the executive should 
be strengthened; and for this purpose nothing could be better than the 
appointment of chief officers who should be given the widest possible control- 
ling powers. A beginning in the direction of giving political education to 
the people has thus been made, and the name of Sir George Clarke will be 
handed down to posterity as that of the one man who never lost his nerve in 
the darkest period of Indian History, but did the right thing at the right 
moment.” 


*49. “In his Budget speech Sir George Clarke had foreshadowed certain 
Pe ,.  Yreformsand the increasing of the privileges enjoyed by 
ay kage * sear (4), the District Municipalities of the Bombay Presidency. 
: Sciibidadeicics The recent Government resolution on the subject, 
coming as it does so soon after the announcement, will be heartily welcomed 
by all lovers of local self-government. ‘he resolution breathes a spirit of confi- 
dence which is rarely discernible in such documents. Municipal administra- 
tion in the Presidency, it declares, has been so far satisfactory, .and the 
extension of the powers and the increase of the responsibilities will, it hopes, 
lead to equally good and satisfactory results.......... We think this resolution 
makes substantial concessions to the popular party. Much depends on how 
the privileges thus extended are exercised by us. ‘Their proper use will pave 
the way for a further extension of rights. It les with us only to show that 
we are fit for them.” 


50. ‘After the recent heavy rains and during the outbreak of cholera the 
Hyderabad Municipality showed themselves pheno- 

Alleged apathy of the menally negligent in the conservancy and sanitation 
Hyderabad (Sind) Muni- of the town.......... It was a time for brave and well- 
cipality in the matter Of Oreanised action, and it was certainly the first duty 
ome heat and senite- of the Municipality to grapple with the situation 
Sind Journal (18), 23rd Created by the heavy rainfall. The appearance of 
July. cholera in a virulent form only made this duty ten 
times more imperative and urgent. But what 

did the civic body as’ such, or through its accredited agents, do? 
Judging from the many and loud complaints and from the testimony of most 
trustworthy eye-witnesses, they did precious little. There was not even a 
show of doing anything until a week or ten days after the necessity arose. 
During thai time the lanes continued muddy and full of ruts containing foul 
water. In some cases the stinking mud scraped from the surface was left in 
the lanes for + or 5 days. Even the most ordinary precautions against cholera 
were neglected, hardly any disinfectants, if at all, beimg thrown in the gutters, 
drains and latrines. One specific instance will show to what shameful 
lengths the Municipal authorities carried their neglect of duty.” [The paper 
here describes how it took eight days to repair breaches in « drain in the 
thoroughfare known as the khahi, through which the filthy water escaped 
and collected in certain pits, the water putrifying and emitting the most 
noisome odours. It then proceeds:—] “ We wonder if the Municipal officers 
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jught that it was none of their business to deal with such an unusual 

~~ gituation! It is a great humiliation to us to speak so disparagingly of. an 

> +. important Municipality ata time when we have been-pleading for a larger 

7", *. measure of local self-government, and when we are on the eve of having our 
| > demands satisfied by Government, but we cannot help it.” 


Native States. 


51. The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr dwells on the alleged unsatisfactory 

. administration of the Managed Estates Department 

: Alleged high-handed- underthe Kathiawar Agency, and quotes several speci- 

- ness of the office staff fic instances of the supposed high-handedness, injustice 
of the 9 avery yy TN and favouritism of the staffin the Superintendent’s 
— aes, — office. ‘The paper adds that the subordinates take an 
Kdthidwdr Samdchdr Undue advantage of the leniency and goodness of Mr. 
(76), 29th July. Allison to harass the managers and other employés 
of talukas and estates managed by the Department 

in case the latter try to go against their wishes. he paper concludes with a 
request tc Mr. Allison to make personal enquiries into the state of things alleged 
to exist, to overhaul his office and place the Department entrusted to him on 


a better footing. , 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. The London correspondent of the Kdl writes:—I have already 
informed you that Mr. Harnamsingh and Mr. R. M. 

Report of adinner given Khan left the Cirencester College and refused to 
in London in honour of the ye-join as the Principal called Nanasaheb and Lax- 
Indian students who left mj Bai murderers. A dinner was given in honour 
the Cirencester College of the two students for their resolute conduct. ‘The 


1 with th : 
mei a ~ first toast was of ‘ Independent India.’ The second 


Kdl (121), 3lst July; toast of * Indian heroes’ was proposed by Professor 
Rashtamgt (46), 1st Aug. Gokulchand of Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College 
| (Lahore). Dhandevi-(Punjab), the President, spoke 
in fitting terms of the guests of the evening and announced that the title of 
yar-e-hind (friend of India) was given to them by the Indians in London. 
She added that it was the right of the people to present titles and that 
she would rather have the mothers childless than see their sons dishonoured 
, by foreign titles. [The Rdshtramat gives a similar account and says :—We 
hunger all the more for the elevation of the motherland when we see subject- 
races imbibing the spirit of independence by living in a free land.| 


53. Great indignation was caused among the Hindu inhabitants of 

. Ahmedabad by the reading of the English article 
Demonstrations at in the issue of the Praja Bandhu of the 26th 
various places in the jnstant wherein Mr. Tilak was declared to 
. Bombay Presidency ™ have deserved the sentence passed upon him 


p scnor plete the and Government and the Bombay High Court 


Sdnj Vartamdn (88), Wee praised for having acted justly and proper- 
31st July. | ly. At about 9 a.m. on Sunday morning, a big crowd 

collected near the office of the paper and burnt a 
-number of copies of its issue of that date. The crowd indulged in continuous 
shouts of ‘‘ Bande Mataram,” “ Tilak Maharaj-ki jai” and “Shame on the 
Praja Bandhu”’; and after advocating the boycott of the paper it gradually 
dispersed. Similar scenes were enacted near the old office of the Praja 
Bandhu and in Bhadra. : 


54. A correspondent writes :—The news of the conviction of Mr. Tilak 
came as ashock to the people of Mahad (Kolaba) 

Indu Prakdsh (44),28th and they made demonstrations of their grief by 
July. closing their shops and ceasing from all kind of work. 
On the noon of 23rd July, a procession, headed by a 

portrait.of Mr. Tilak carried aloff and the old Maratha standard, was being 
conducted through the streets in solemn silence broken by shouts of Tilak 
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Maharaj-ki jai ; but it was soon stopped by the Police owing to being declared 
illegal by alocal Magistrate and the people thereupon quietly dispersed. A 
crowded meeting attended by about a thousand persons was held in the Viresh- 
war temple the same evening. There, instead ofa president being elected, 
Mr. Tilak’s portrait was placed in the chair. Speeches were delivered sympa- 
thising with Mr. Tilak for his enforced separation from the country. 
Mr. Tipnis exhorted his countrymen to persevere in their constitutional 
agitation for political rights, and the proceedings then terminated. 


99. The Marathi papers of the week publish reports of the suspen- 
| sion of work and business and of public meetings in 
Rashtramat (46), 29th, yarious towns of the Presidency out of sympathy for 


ye 4 ery poi Ftp Mr. Tilak. Strikes are reported to have taken 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), 29th Place at Barsi (Sholapur), Kalvan (Nasik) and Wai 
July. (Satara). Public meetings to express sympathy 

with Mr. Tilak were held at Nasik, Islampur (Satara), 
Karanjgi (Dharwar), Kalvan (Nasik), Sinnar (Nasik), Amalner (Khandesh), 
Tasgaon (Satara) and Nipani (Belgaum). | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, dth August 1908. 


-*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.] [No. 32 of 1908. 


Report on Aative Paper 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 8th August 1908. 


ad 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, NP 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to ‘I 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. | 
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‘ LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
 ] . 9 
(As zt stood on the Ist July 1908.) 
», | Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
i ‘ 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay .| Weekly .| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 300 
9 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-' Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. 
3 | Hast and West .... Bombay .| Monthly .| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. .. Weekly .| Kamékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle = Karachi ., Weekly .| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
g | Kéthidwir Times... _...| Rajkot | Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 27 200 
9 | Mahratta ...| Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;) 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brdhman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald ..., Bombay | Daily © .| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review se Do. .| Weekly .| Rustomji Shaépurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 450 
12 | Patriot .-| Do. Do. ..| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu 650 
| | (Jain) ; 34. 
13 | Phoenix ... Karachi ...| Bi-weekly ... ..| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
| | 
14. | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ...| Daily .| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
| 
15 | Purity Servant ‘aia Bombay eRe en Oe ey er 
‘16 Railway Times Do. .| Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
lv | Sind Gazette .| Karachi .... Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 7 500 
18 | Sind Journal ..., Hyderabad ...| Weekly .|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu 800 
| | (Amil) ; 42. : 
: | 
19 | Sind Times ...| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Khénchand Rdéhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 41.... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar | Bombay ...| Daily .| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat .... Surat ...| Weekly | Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadidli ; Parsi ; 35 500 
22 | A'rya Prakash * te Bombay Do. .| Motilal Tribhowandés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
| : Bania) ; 94. | 
23 | Broach Mitra ...| Broach Do. .| Trikamlal Harindéth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 3875 
| | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 | Deshi Mitra ...| Surat Do. | Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shr4wak Ba-| 1,400 
| | nia) ; 37. : 
26 | Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotdlél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania);, 900 
55. , 
27 | Gujarati ., Bombay Do. | Ichhéra4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti) 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 - 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Somal4l Mangald4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri| 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
30 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi ; 49 ‘ §00 
31 | Jam-e-Jamshed Do. Daily | Pirozsh4h Jeh4ngir Marzbén, M.A., ; Parsi;, 4,400 
33. | 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. Weekly .| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59 ... 2,400 
‘ 
33 | Kéthiawar News ... Rajkot Do. ‘ .| Jamshedji Fraémji ; Parsi; 44 ia "J 200 
34 | Kathidwar Times ... Do. : Bi-weekly ... .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 27 .... 600 
| 
. g 
35 | Parsi Bombay . .«-| Weekly .| Jehangir Sordbji Toleydrkhin ; Parsi; 32...; 1,0C0 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


S4nj Vartamén 


Shri Saydji Vijay 
AnGcro-Mara’THI. 

Dnydnodays 

Dnydn Prakish 


| Dnydn Prakdsh 
Indu Prakdésh 


45 | Native Opinion 


46 | Rashtramat 7° 

47 | Sardessi Vijaya 

48 | Subodh Patrika ... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusitano... 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq 


Muséfir.... 
Sind Shewak 
Sindhi 

Sookhree ... ve 


ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vatsal 
Hind Vijay’ 


ENGLISH AND Ka‘NARESE. 
Hindustan Samachar 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 
o 


A Luz ee pee 
Popular Journal ... 
Gusaka'TI, 


Akhbér-e-Isl4m rte 
Bharat Jivan — 
Bharat Vijaya 


Bombay Samachar 


Savantvadi 


Bombay 


.| Bombay 


Karachi (Sind) 


Do. ad 


.|Naushahro Feroze 


(Hyderabad). 


.| Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 


Jeth4l4l Umedrém ; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh- 
man); 41. 
Palonji Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi ; 56 ... 


.| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Ghandhi ; 


Parsi ; 41. 


Méneklél Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedrdm Nagindés ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Rev. William Hazel ... son ons ves 
(1) Hari Narayan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Nadtesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(eshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. jet 


.| Indu Prakésh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 


ed, Manager being Damodar Savl4r4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


.| Vihdyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Pdndurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 35. 

Dharkénaéth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dhuramsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (/Amil) ; 32... 


Viruma] Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 
Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Naraydénrao Shrinivds Gadagkar and Gir- 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brdhman) ; 30 & 35. 


.| Antone Fernandes ; Portu ese ; 29 


.| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad ;. Muhamma- 


dan (Memon) ; 44. 


..| Dahyabhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman) ; 28. 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A., 


Parsi ; 40. 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


ie, Cie 


No. Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


— 


66 | Cutch-Kesari 
67 | Evening Jame 
68 | Gujarat 

69 | Gurjar Garjana 
‘70 | Gurjar Kesari 


Hind Swarajya 


~ | Islam Gazette 


} 
i3 | Jain Vijaya 
| 
| Kaira Times 
qo | Kaira Vartaman ... 
ea 
: 
v4 | Khabardar 
78 | Khedut 
hy | Loka Mitra 


| 


oe aes ; 

SU | Mahi Kantha Gazette .... Sddra .| Weekly 

Sl | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... ... Bombay .| Daily 

32 | Navsari Patrika . Navsari .| Weekly 
| 

Su | Navsari Prakash ... Do. Do. 

S4 | Political Bhomiyo... . Ahmedabad Do. 

85 | Praja Mitra . Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
| 

net : 

Se | Praja Pokdr ...) Surat -| Weekly 

we tae her 

Si | Rajasthin and Indian Ahmedabad Do. 
| Advertiser. 

Gen | oY 7 ) ° 

SS | Satya Vakta Do. .| Fortnightly 
| | 

SY | Surat Akhbar ... Surat .| Weekly 

YO | Swadesh Mitra .. Karachi Do. 


HInDI. 


Yi | Shri 
char. 


Dnydnsagar 


¥2 | Shri Venkateshvar 
char. 


KANARESE: 


YS | Digvijaya ... 


J4 | Kannad Kesari 


95 | Karmatak Patri 
Chandrodaya. 


96 | Karnatak Vaibhav 


67 | Karnatak Vritt 


$8 | Loka Bandhu 
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' Kathiawar Samachar 


.| Bombay 
.| Bombay 
.| Nadiad (Kaira) 


.| Weekly 
.| Daily 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


month. 
.| Bulsdr (Surat) .| Weekly 
..| Bombay Do. 


| Do. 
_.| Amreli 
| State.) 
... Bombay 


(Baroda- 


© Nadiad (Kaira) 
/ Kaira 

“| Ahmedabad 

a Bombay 


.... Baroda 


... Bombay 


Sama- Bombay 


Sama-' Do. 


| 
... Gadag (Dharwar) ... 


... Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


and! Dharwar 
... Bijapur 
sve] Dharwar 


Do. ae 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Fortnightly 


.-| Weekly 


| 
| 
| 


.|Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa) 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbdn, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
-| Published thrice a o 
.| Ochhavlal Hargoyandds ; Hindu (Visa Ldéd 


Do. .| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 

Do. .| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3C 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Do. .| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimak 
Bania) ; 26. 

Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
28. 

Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

Do. .| Rewishankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Do. .| Abdul Vahed Haii Gulam Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

.| Fortnightly .| Duiabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


.| Kaikhosru 
.| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 
.| Munshi Ali 
.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Rustamji Jamaspii Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 
.| Neorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagiivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


.| Hirai4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 


— 


.| Keshavial 


.| Phirozshah Edaiji Patel ; Parsi; 52 


.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


.| Janakprasad Labooram ; 


.| Pandit Ruddra Datta 


.| Bindo Narayan 


|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
.| Annaji Gop4l Jordpur; Hindu (Leshasth 
1A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deskasth Bréh- 


.| Gururio Raghavendra Mamaapur ; 


tion. 


Bania) ; 32. 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayate 
Bania) ; 23. 


Bania) ; 28. 


46. 
Manekji Minocheher-Hom}ji, 


Bins, Ree Wi 


Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


Mahomed Shah 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Lakhpati ; 


Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Parekh ; 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Hindu (Das 


Harivithaldas ; 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman); 31. 


Sharma; Hindu 


(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


henkrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. 


Mutalik Desai; Hindu 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 


man); 25. 
Brahman) ; 46. 


man); 38. 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brikman) ; 44. 


6,200 


150 


809 
550 


300 


650 


250 


Name, ‘caste and age of Editor. 


.| Gadag (Dharwar) .'| Weekly . ° | Gaurishankar Rémpraséd Hindu nies 


Braéhinan) ; 44. 


an 
" 
| 
| 


|Thana ... —.... Weekly ..|Dhondo Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


| 
Dhulia (West Khin- Do. - .| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu rTajarvel 
desh). - | Brahman) ; 21. 3 | 
| 
Sholapur .. ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| . Brahman) 36. 
Ratnagin ... aa Weekly... .... Hari Dharméraj Gandhi; Hindu remy Fi 


: 31. 


Bhala : a mae * || Published thrico a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 


a month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 82. 


Bhagwa Zenda .... ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly .. oe Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Belgaum Samachar tn wa us ...| Hari Tr4 Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. : 


Chandrakant is ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . sis ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


Chandrodaya de ...| Chiplun ( Ratnd- " ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
girl). Brahman): 44. 


oo ee eee ...| Belgaum ... ‘is <n ...| Mangesh Jivdji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
| | man); 42. 


Deshakdlavartamin ...| Erandol . — (East ne ...|Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
| Khandesh. | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Dharm : ..| Wai (Satara) 4 : ..| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman) ; 52. 


Dharwar Vritt... | Dharwar ... i ms at x - Shane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brihman) ; 


Dinbandhu a ..| Bombay... oe ie ie bir cna Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Dnyan Chakshu .. ane ol a ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 50. | 

Dnyan Sagar ...| Kolhapur ... Soni - ..., Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat 
! Brahman) ; 44. 

| Hinde Ponch _ | Thana a 5 28 ze ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
. pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

Hindu Vijaya... ...| Kochara (Ratnagiri).' Fortnightly .... Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu. 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


Jagadadarsh ...| Ahmednagar — = ...| Kashindth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
: | pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Jagad Vritt ...| Bombay... ee es ...| Arishnarao Arjun Keluskar ; Hindu’ 
| (Mahratta) ; 45. 


Jagatsaméchar _| Thana = aa ...| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, 
| LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. | 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; Hindu’ 
(Kéyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
Poona 3 .,..{ Shivam Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A. Finda 
: (ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. Sub-editor, 
| Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. | 
Kalpatarn ... ...| Sholdpur ao ..| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 51. 
Kermanuk... _| Poona a : ..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
Kesari aoe son 1 am. see ei ..| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu 
(ChitpA4wn Brdhman) ; 51. 
Khandesh Samachar .| Parola (East Khan- ..| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 
desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ;_ 29. 


Khandesh Vaibhav .| Di-ulia (West Khan- ..| Yadav Balkrishna  Updasani; Hindu 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. | 
Kumtha Vritt .| Kumtha (Kaénara) Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd' 
Saraswat); 52. | 

Lokamat ... | Vengurla (Ratné- Raémkrishna Gopal Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud' 
giri). | Brahman) ; 31. | 

Madhukar ... Belgaum Jandrdhan ‘Naréyan Kulkarni; Hindu! 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. | 


7 Po 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. eg 
MaraToI—continued. 
130 | Maharashtra Vritt ...| Satara... soo WORLD —s ave aed “osu Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mara- 150 
tha) ; 42 
131 | Moda Vritt ee ...| Wai (Satara) ie? % oe ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily ae ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu| 1,500 
_ -| Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 38. 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav ae ee oes ... Weekly... ove ‘Do. do. | 2,000 
134 | Mumukshu a ...| Poona sd rar aoe ei ...|Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkdr;} 1,000 
. Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
135 | Nagar Samachar ... ...| Ahmednagar wel’ - swe mane. Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27 
136 | Nasik Vritt ae ...| Nasik ate ot ae bee ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
137 | Nydya Sindhu _... ...| Ahmednagar eco ©=0. sea ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
138 | Paisa Fund ‘ie ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Antaji Damodhar Kale ; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
, Brahman) ; 40. 
139 | Pandhari Mitra ... ...| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly _... ...| Govind Sakhdéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
140 | Parikshak ... re ...| Belgaum ... oof =e vr ..._Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. ( 
141 | Prabhat... sad ..-| Dhulia (West-Khan-| Monthly ... ....Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,_ B. A., 400 ; 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. ) 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati... oes ...| Kolhapur ... ot DO ee ...|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 . 
Jain); age 45. 
144 | Prakash ... me ...| Satara awe sol, EO. ne ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
| pawan Brahman) ; 33. : 
145 | Prakashak iii ..-| Bijapur... wt ee wi ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 200 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
146 | Pratod .... ve ..-| Islampur (Satara)...|. Do. ime ...|Ganesh Ramebandra Kashalkar; Hindu o00 
| (Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Raghav Bhushan ...| Yeola (Nasik) ja ae ‘ss ...|Guidbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
148 | Samalochak Me ..-| Hubli (Dharwar) | Monthly ... ...| Trimbak Gurunadth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
| Brahman) 30 . 
149 |Samarth ... i ...| Kolhapur ... ik: + ° «| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 900 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
150 | Saty& Shodhak _... ...| Ratnagiri ... ol WORT: sus ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,000 
| Brahmavp) ; 27. 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya... ...| Sholdpur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
152 | Sholapur Samachar of §6Do. ne ee. ae ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
153 | Shri Saydji Vijay ..-| Bombay | Do. _ .... Damodar Savlara4am Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
: | tha); 43 
154 | Shri Shahu 100 ---| Satara sae sss] Do. oa ...|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada! 100 
| | Brahman) ; 28. 
155 | Sbhubh Suchak ... ---| Do. | Do. ise .... Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
| pdwan Brahman) ; 63. 
156 | Sudhakar ... nto .--| Pen (Kolaba) | Do. baa ad Narayan Ganesh Mandlik * Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman) ; 50. | 
157 | Sudharak ... oes ...| Poona ne ae DM a .... Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 1,000 a 
: (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. | 
158 |Sumant... eee ...| Karad (Satara) ...| Do. 55 ...| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- i 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- | 
man ; 35. + 
159 | Swarajya ... vei ...| Sholapur ... ae: -— ...' Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu| About 7 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 1,400 } 
160 | Vande Mataram ... ...| Poona ee wae Ee - ...| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-; 1,000 


pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
161 | Vidya Vilas eve ---| Kolhapur ... ...| Bi-weekly ... .... Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman); 24. 


162 | Vichari__... a ...| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Published thrice a! Shaikh Adam welad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunm) ; 34. 400 


163 | Vihari... oe @ se) Borobay ...| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


164 | Vishvavritt eee .--| Kolhapur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 200 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
165 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar  ...| Bombay ... ms ae? “os ..-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 

’ (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud } 

Saraswat Brahman). ae. 
| 166 | Vrittasar... ose .--| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| , pawan Brahman) ; 55. . 
) fo” Ec ee ee ..  «.{ Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 500 
; man) ; 42. 


168 | Warkari ... = see) Pandharpur (Shol4-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 3800 
pur). ! Brdéhman) ; 35. | 3 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Srnrp1. 


A'ftéb-i-Sind Sukkur (Sind) ; Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Khairkhéh Larkhina (Sind) ... a .|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu 
| | (Khatri) ; 35. 


Prabhat... Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi ee ..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 


Sind Sudhar Karachi (Sind) is ... Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesary Shikdrpur (Sind) ... .| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... Pa ‘a pene .|| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 

Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 

Guru Ghantal Punch Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 

Habib-ul-Akhbar ... Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammoedan ; 40. 


Jam-i-J ahannuma ..| Jalgaon “ , ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


4 
| 
| 
Liberal Bombay ... ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshil 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. ] 

| 


Sultan-ul-Akhbér .| Bombay ... ..-| Dai .| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 


Dehdivi Muhammadan ; 54. 


GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


| Jain a .| Weekly ¥ ..| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. - 


Jain Mitra és vat fe ...| Fortnightiy ...|Gopdldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. 
| 


Mara’THI AND Ka'n NARESE . 


‘Chandrika ... :, ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .; Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI or «’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed witha mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


~ 


Sipe ea eee 
. as ‘ 
ts 


ee ES ocak 
~ a a 


Wah rg, Fee 
_ « , « 


= 
7 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khidilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 


(c) No. 57 has ceased to exist 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Commenting on the debate on the Indian Budget in the House of Com- 
mons the Praja Bandhu writes :—‘ Mr. Buchanan, 
Debate on the Indian the Under Secretary of State for India, recognises a 


Budget in the House of joy spirit and political outlook on the part of 
Commons. 


os , many educated Indians and acknowledges that 
iy Rona he Mere the success of British rule would depend upon the 
extent to which Government were able to attract 
them to their side. A recognition.such as this coming from a responsible 
officer of the Crown is no doubt welcome; and if the significance of this 
new spirit and political outlook is rightly realized, we may reasonably look 
forward to a substantial improvement in the present methods of Government. 
With the gradual acquirement of aptitudes for a larger share in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs, it stands to reason that all legitimate demands 
on the part of the people should be sympathetically considered and granted 
as soon as possible by Government. Indications are not wanting to show 
that the official conscience is gradually awakening to the needs of the hour ; 
and, as a result of it, we hope that the concessions which have been long looked 
forward to anxiously by the people will be of the right sort and such as would 
give the people a veal voice in the affairs of their own country. It scarcely 
requires stating that unless they are of this character they are bound to fail in 
their object............ A mere tinkering at the surface will not do............ 
We do not know the exact nature of the coming reforms; but it must be 
said that as they were originally adumbrated they could hardly satisfy the 
people. They have been adversely criticised by every decent indigenous 
print in the country, and we trust that in the light of this criticism 
they will be so modified as to give thorough satisfaction to the people....... 
It is said that the scheme of reforms has undergone a material change at a 
subsequent stage ; but we have been so often doomed to disappointment iu 
the past that there scarcely exists room for optimism in this connection.” 


2. England was at one time the object of universal admiration owing 

to the many virtues of the English people, especially 

English liberty alleged their love of independence. So long as England did 
to be in danger through not interfere with other people’s liberties, she had 
spose ag inti ped ig nothing to fear. But when, in order to expand her 
aes. gona trade, she began to rob other people of their countries, 
Kl (121), 7th Aug. God punished her by causing her virtues to be 
undermined by some of her own sons. It was 


impossible for the free atmosphere of Kngland to breed ideas fatal to liberty, but — 


Lords Curzon, Cromer and Milner, who once ruled over enslaved countries, 
are now gradually spreading such ideas among the English people. Lord 
Curzon’s blustering remarks about Parliament itself are now well known. A 
man, who wishes that Indians should not be allowed to read Burke and Mill, has 
now entered the House of Lords, and it is plain what ducks and drakes he 
will play with the liberties of the English people themselves when he becomes 
the Premier in the next Unionist Cabinet. Lord Cromer and Lord Milner, 
too, like Lord Curzon, are vitiating the pure atmosphere of England by 
their rotten ideas. England has thus fallen a victim to its own policy of 
enslaving other nations. It is to be seen how she comes off out of this critical 
position. The only remedy that will save England under the present 
circumstances is that sne should mete out pure justice to the countries 
dependent on her. 


*3. “Many worthy persons, official and non-official, have been 
astonished at the great hold that Mr. Tilak has on 

Alleged gradual lower- the affections of the mill-hands and the artisan 
ing of the ideal through ¢jasses in Bombay. Most of these people know 
hiygeen ee ae sueeers nothing about politics—Mr. Tilak’s or anybody 
Tadinm Rooial Reformer else’s ; as a Class they have a profound faith in the 
(4), 9th Aug. power of the Szrkar; it never enters their minds 
that there is anything inconsistent between their 


allegiance to Government and their attachment to Mr. Tilak. The answer 


which a mill-hand gave to the question why they felt so much for Mr. Tilak 
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is probably typical of the sentiments of his class. Mr. Tilak, he said, visited 
the Governor-Sahib and begged him to do some good to the people and to 
close the liquor-shops. The Governor-Sahib was wroth thereat and ordered 
him.to be prosecuted for his audacity. Such, perhaps, is the simple belief of 
hundreds of this class whose faith in the omnipotence of the Sirkar makes 
the edge of disappointment all, the keener to them. All they know is that 
Mr. Tilak had criticised the omnipotent Sirkar and that the omnipotent 
Sirkar had thought it necessary to send him out of the country to protect 
itself. -It‘thad cavalry posted round the Court during the trial; it had a 
special train waiting at midnight to remove him quickly from the city; it 
had employed two eminent barristers to meet his single-handed defence - 

it had put forth all its power to prevent any demonstrations on the 
occasion of his captivity. These are the things which strike the imagina- 
tion of the unsophisticated human being, and not appeals based on physical 
prudence or the fear of loss of property. The illiterate mill-hand who faced 
death from the bullets of the Police rather than shrink from showing 
sympathy for a man whom he rightly or wrongly regarded as his friend 1s, 
to our mind,a nobler, grander man than those who have affected to pity 
his foolhardiness. Whatever we may think of Mr. Tilak as a politician, we 
must admit that he knew almost by instinct what would appeal to the inmost 
feelings of the Mahratta people whoare a very human people after all. In this 
respect, we think that even the great British Government may take a lesson 
from its most troublesome subject now safely lodged in Sabarmati Jail. We 
have felt that the appeals which British rule in India makes to the loyal support 
of the people have been tending to an increasingly lower plane. In the past, 
British rule stood forward as the creat emancipating power, emancipating the 
peoplefrom the petty tyranny of indigenous princelings, and from the thraldom 
of priest-craft and superstition. Gradually that aspect of it has disappeared. 
Indeed, Anglo-Indian officials may be found who regret that the princelings 
had not been allowed to go their own way, and who seem to be almost ashamed 
of the educational work of England in India. ‘Though its rdle of emancipator 
was allowed to fall in abeyance, British rule still maintained its character as 
the protecter of the poor against the rich, of the cultivator against the land- 
lord, of the toiler against the exploiter. This i is now giving place to a different 
and less inspiring ideal. ‘The policy of British rule in India at present seems 
to be to ‘strengthen’ itself by means of alliances with the most timid of 
human interests, material interests. Its ambition is to shine as the friend of 
landlords and capitalists, to appeal to these classes on the ground of their 
self-interest. These classes are designated the natural leaders of the people, 
though the people of India have never been led by them. Recent 
events in Bombay and elsewhere have shown that the masses are fired far less 
by the prospect of wages than by the spectacle of courage amidst difficulties. 
In this country a foreign rule as such need never be unpopular. Four genera- 
tions of Moghul emperors were supported on the throne by the enthusiastic 
devotion of Hindu chieftains. We regret to see that the early enthusiasm 
for British rule is giving place to a calculating loyalty, and even more that this 
is directly encouraged by the action of Government and the utterances of states- 
men. If we were in the place of the British administrators, we would 
tell the people: ‘We do not want calculating loyalty. We want your 
enthusiastic devotion. Do not accept us for the material benefits 
that come in the wake of our rule. Accept us for ourselves, for the 
ideals we represent. You are our people and we are yours. Wherever 
the British flag floats, we shall secure you a free opportunity of using 
your talents. To you, whose ancestors penetrated this vast continent, 
spreading their arts and civilisation mostly by pacific means, we offer a new 
and free opportunity, both here and elsewhere, of making the most of your 
powers and talents for the good of our race.’ That is the kind of appeal that 
can stir one’s pulse and secure for British rule the active loyalty of all that is 
high-spirited and chivalrous in this land. But what is it, instead, that we 
actually hear repeated with sickening persistency? ‘We have given you 
railways and the telegraph; we have given you titles; we have made you 
J. P.’s; we have appointments to give. You have much to gain by being loyal 
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io us. Be loyal to us as you would be loyal to a business enterprise that gives. 


you a good dividend.’ No wonder that the finer spirits revolt against this 
creed of crass materialism.”’ 


q. Commenting on the recent celebration of the Tercentenary of 
chi Canada, the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—‘ Ever since 
A united India is not &@ the Indian National Congress saw the light of day 
chimerical idea. : : # 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38) and the cry for reform anda substantial share in 
d > the administration went up, the opponents of 
4th Aug., Eng. cols. oa P; PP oe 
aspirations have doggedly put forth the argument 
that India is not a nation, that its population is not homogeneous and that 
it is, therefore, impossible that she can ever be a self-governing dependency, 
or enjoy any kind or degree of autonomy. The hollowness of this stock 
argument has been proved on more than one occasion. The admitted non- 
homogeneity of India need not, in the least, stand in the way of her acquiring 
the rights and privileges of a self-governing unit of the British Empire.......... 
The population of Canada is as little homogeneous as that of India.......... 
Nearly 50 per cent. of the Canadian population are French, differing from the 
English in religion and language. And yet, to-day, they are living side by side 
with their British conquerors on terms of the most absolute equality.......... 
Here, then, is a state of affairs which gives the lie direct to the opponents and 
aspersers of Indian aspirations.......... We have not the least hesitation in 
saying that, speaking generally, the people of India are truly more homo- 
geneous than are the Trench and English of Canada. In spite of the 
demarcation between Hindus and Muhammadans, there is really not as much 
blood diversity between the two peoples as exists between the French 
and the English of Canada; for nearly 90 per cent. of the Muhammadans of 
India of the present day are of Hindu origin, the descendants of those Hindus 
who were converted to Islam at the point of the sword......... . For the 
purposes of self-government what is required, even more urgently than 
homogeneity of race, is, what we may call, the homogeneity of interests. If 
the French and the English of Canada could evolve such complete homogeneity 
of interests in the course of a century and a _ half, surely those who 
think that such homogeneity of interests between the Muhammadans and 
Hindus of India is not only possible, but that its evolution has already 
commenced, are not idle dreamers or mere fools! This evolution 
of the homogeneity of interests would certainly have progressed even 
more speedily than it has but for the gospel of divide et cmpera.......... But 
things are improving. As education advances among our Moslem brethren, 
we feel convinced that they will perceive the necessity of evolving a homo- 
geneity of interests in order to work out their legitimate destiny. When that 
day comes, when Muhammadans and Hindus look at the future through the 
same spectacles, it may be taken for granted that the day for India to claim 
and obtain the crown of autonomous self-government will have come. 
And when that day comes, we are sure England will rise to the height of the 
occasion and earn the proud distinction of having found India torn and dis- 
tracted by internecine feuds and made her a national unit enjoying the rights 
of self-government.’ | 


*5. “The Advocate of India printed the following telegram ‘from its 
own correspondent’ at Simla in itsissue of Tuesday 

Suggestion to Govern- last:—* Yet more startling news reached Simla yes- 
ment to take uctionagainst terday from Murree. One of the Munsters, who is 
the propagation of false yy there training ponies for the races, discovered the 


7 age foams oo mutilated body of a Private of the West Yorks 


Indian papers. between Thapa and Kuldana. All the clothes are 
Indian Social Reformer Missing except the belt, which was cut to pieces. 
(4), 9th Aug. The head of the corpse was battered in and both legs 


and wrists broken. Another body of a West Yorks 
soldier in the same state was found near the dak bungalow at Kuldana. The 
garrison of West York at Murree have only just returned from the Mohamand 
Expedition, and are in a frantic state of mind owing to these two murders. It 
is stated that the Royal Irish Regiment who are near Murree are only kept 
within bounds by the tactful and kind remonstration of the officers. We read 
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in Friday's Times of India that the Officer Commanding the West Yorkshire 
Regiment has telegraphed to Simla that there-is no truth in the report that two 
men of his regiment have been murdered in the Murree gullies. The inten- 
tion of the person or persons who fabricated, in all its wealth of detail, the news 
which the! Advocate’s correspondent confidingly communicated to his journal, 
is, to our mind, tolerably clear. Is the Government of India going to take any 
action in the matter? It is a serious matter to circulate false rumours to the 
effect that British troops in this country are ‘ only kept within bounds by the 
tactful and kind remonstration of the officers’ because of allegations that 
two of their comrades had been found murdered. ‘The propagation of such 
rumours cannot but have a demoralising effect, and Government will be failing 
in its duty if it does not adopt measures to find out the originators of the 
Murree canard and have them prosecuted-before an impartial tribunal.” 


6. “The recent sedition trials, if they have done nothing else, have 
at least read a lesson to Indian publicists as to the 
What do the terms tone and temper in which they must discuss not only 


46 > > $99 é . e > > 
Patriotism” and “Li- official measures but also conduct controversies with 
berty mean for the 


Tatlane 9 Anglo-Indian scribes....... However absurd and un- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), JUSt it may seem, native writers must perforce remein- 
8th Aug., Eng. cols. ’ ber that on account of the peculiar circumstances of 


their country and the conditions of a foreign rule 
which can never be universally loved and implicitly trusted by the subject 
population, certain obligations are imposed upon them and that to ignore 
these would be tantamount to committing a serious political offence. 
What the English publicist or official may say against the Indians, the Indian 
publicist dare not assert about Englishmen. The freedom with which the press 
in England may criticise public questions affecting the motives or measures 
of Ministers cannot be imitated here and that for obvious reasons. In England 
there would be no risk of the Government being subverted, or revolutions 
being brought about by impulsive or violent writings. In England and other 
self-governing countries the interests of the people are identical with those of the 
Government. Here they are not; and one thing is certain, no Jury would in 
any future sedition case accept the nlea of patriotism as an extenuating 
circumstance........... What is pstriotism? Is it the same thine 
here and in the West ?......... To our mind nothing has been so 
disastrous to India and to her peoplesas the muttering of shibboleths 
about patriotism by our public writers and speakers. ‘lo work for the 
betterment of the moral and material condition of the country, within certain 
defined and prescribed limits, is all that Indian patriotism is permitted to aim 
at. It cannot seek to achieve the liberation of the country from the thralls of 
her foreign masters. ‘T'o exercise patriotism to that extent—a very permissible 
extent everywhere else—would be rank treason; and we, for our part, deem 
it nothing short of criminal folly to write and say things about this 
country which are calculated to create in the Indian people aspirations which 


_ are never to be realized, and which, if they were to attempt to realize, would 


land them in certain ruin and destruction, Our patriotism—if we are sane, 
if we are rational, if we really love our people and seek to enhance their 
prosperity, welfare and happiness—must find other directions for its exercise 
than the patriotism of a Garibaldi ora Kossuth. The directions in which 
Indian patriotism could be best directed are the directions in which the late 


Mr. Jamshedjee Tata worked......... The liberation of the people has to be 
sought in directions far other than those in which many able but 
misguided men have been seeking in recent yeals.......... Lo lead the 


ship of Indian aspirations—not altogether void of the freight of hopes 
‘of political liberty and freedom-—safe to the port for ‘which she has 
started, those who have undertaken to pilot her must direct its course 
under the guidance of the teachings of men like Vidyasagar, Ranade, 
Tata and the host of teachers and benefactors, who have shown how 
the people could be freed from the curse of the bondage of ages, the intel- 
lectual serfdom, the social slavery, the moral degradation, “the physical 
starvation, the ‘suffering and sorrow, which have been their lot through 
centuries owing to their own institutions and customs.......... Tn 
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short, let us help them to set their own house’ in order first, and we may 
rest assured that, when they have been transformed by their own efforts into a 
prosperous, self-reliant, energetic, industrious, thrifty, intelligent and en- 
lightened nation, they will not be denied the political rights and 
privileges which are their due. We believe in the might, the power, the 
resources of the British Government. But we believe in the inherent 
strength and possibilities of a people like the Indians as well, and we believe 
that nomortal power will ever succeed in preventing them for coming by 
their own. But till they become fit for the enjoyment of their full heritage, 
why put into their heads notions which make them break their heads against 
a stone wall?” 


7. While attempts are being made by Indian patriots to win the rights of 
free British subjects for their countrymen, the authori- 
| ties seem to be equaily determined not to grant them 
_ Press prosecutions are to the people. Government seem to believe that 
intended to put down if only the popular leaders are done away with, 
me Passes BRE the agitation would cool down of itself. This belief 
© Papadiuk Vritt (97), Seems to have actuated Government in launching 
4th Aug. ' the prosecutions against the newspapers and the 
Judges in inflicting harsh sentences upon fearless 
editors. But seeing that these prosecutions are 
practically useless in preventing the publication of fearlessly written articles, 
Government have now passed a measure by which they can confiscate the 
printing presses concerned. All this is intended to crush the boycott move- 
ment, and because Government cannot do it openly, they are attempting to 
bring it about by incarcerating the Nationalist leaders, who have been the 
cause of the rise and spread of that movement. As long as our rulers do not 
give up these tortuous methods for the suppression of the swadesht movement, 
it is the duty of every Indian to propagate the cult of boycott by every lawful 
means. As our rulers are a nation of shop-keepers and as all the wealth and 
greatness of England depend upon Indian trade, we ought to teach a severe 
lesson to English statesmen by cutting up their trade with thiscountry. Taking 
a survey of the whole situation we think that ooycott of British goods is the 
very best weapon we possess. With the little progress the movement has 
been able to make during the last three years, the cotton mills in England 
have already been compelled to work short time. The 7th of August being 
the anniversary of the boycott movement, we strongly recommend that meet- 
ings should be held on that day all over the country and szwadesht vows taken 
by the people. 


8. The result of the loan of 2 crores recently issued by Government 
| can hardly be called satisfactory. In the fate of the 
Comments on the result fact that there is plenty of money in the market, it 
of the loan of 2 crores )ecomes obviously necessary to inquire how it was 
— by Government. that the loan commanded on an average Rs. 95-7-0. 
ombay Samachar (63), > 
1h haw With the exception of an Insurance Company, 
‘ which is bound by law to invest in such loans only, 
all those whose tenders were accepted are dealers and speculators in Govern- 
ment loans ; no one from among the general public came forward with a tender. 
From the point of view of politics and political economy, such a state of things 
is scarcely desirable. The loss incurred through the low rate created by the 
limited nature of the demand falls upon the pockets of the general public. We 
would, therefore, ask Government to consider whether the present system of call!- 
ing for tenders issound. ‘The system adopted in England and other civilised 
countries is far different. ‘There the authorities do not put themselves at the 
mercy of a small class of individuals, but consider it best for the public interests 
to stimulate competition in as wide a field as possible. ‘T'o secure this result 
uhey themselves fix the rate for a loan, and thereby give all, who wish to take 
it up, the opportunity of doing so. This system is very sound because it 
leaves no opening for speculation. We wish the same system were 
adopted in India, for it would save Government from being at the mercy of a 
handful of financiers in a few large cities. We hope that the unsatisfactory 
result of the present loan will not be made a handle for issuing fresh loans 
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in England. If the course suggested, by us above is adopted, we are sure that, 
loans will be. very easily taken up in India. We would further point out 


* 


that the averaging of the Government loan below par, and at such a large 
discount as 44 per cent., is not a thing calculated to raise Government’s credit 
in the eyes of the public; and we think that matters should be mended as 
soon as possible. . The best course is to raise the rate of interest for the loan 
from 33 to 4 per cent. -If this is done, the loans will be quoted not only at 


par, but perhaps at a premium, ‘ 


9. “The first Turkish Parliament will assemble on the Ist November 
next—a day on which Victoria the Good granted her 
] 1- brown subjects their Great Charter of Liberty. Is it 
Tooke ofa Parhament in not a curious thing that none of the solemn pledges 
"Phisie (13. 5th Aug of the late Empress are fulfilled by our rulers up to 
fe ° the present moment? ‘Two centuries of British rule 
have not rendered the Indians fit for free institutions—an achievement which 
is certainly not complimentary to the governing white Brahmins. Even the 
despotic way of the Sultan has yielded. to the popular opinion and to the 
whirligig of time. But here in India, the rulers stand obdurate and listless. 
Persia has become free; Turkey is now free, but the situation here remains 
changeless....... How long is the present situation to last ? How long is the 
distance to be traversed before the goal of swardjya is reached, we are not 
in a position to state. But this much is certain: the task before us is heavy 
and the road to swardjya is long and dreary. We must tread the path with 
aching hearts and weary feet. We must secure our goal with constitutional 
agitation and by a bloodless revolution. If we are true to ourselves, no power 
on earth could deter us from reaching the Promised Land. All that we 
require is men of action—men who can sufier and make self-sacrifices for the 
country. We do not want talkative men.” 


Comments on the insti- 


*10. ‘In his speech on the Explosives and Newspapers Bills, Lord 
Minto gave the Indian public to understand that 
| India was not fit to enjoy the freedom of the press 
Boe. ceed pags. ey she has hitherto been enjoying. The sedition trials 
Gujardti (27), 9th Aug., that have taken place in Bengal, the Punjab, the 
Eng. cols. Bombay and Madras Presidencies, and the United 
and the Central Provinces, and are still in pro- 
eress in some places, are partly intended as a justification for the projected 
legislation against the press in India. Government have other objects in 
view, but there can be no doubt that these trials will be successfully used in 
defence of the restrictive legislation foreshadowed by His Excellency the 
Viceroy.......+9 The recent sedition trials have shown how the existing law of 
sedition is sufficiently comprehensive and elastic, and how the judicial machi- 
nery is eminently capable of easily adapting itself to the exigencies of any 
situation that may arise. Why further legislation should be deemed necessary 
it is not easy to understand. But if the incriminating articles which formed 
the subject-matter of the recent prosecutions are going to be cited in defence 
of further press legislation, we feel justified in pointing out beforehand that. 
the sedition trials and their results prove, on the contrary, in a conclusive 
manner that no such legislation is needed.”’ 


11. “ We. venture to think that the explanation which was originally 
. annexed to section 124A by so high an authority as 
Suggestions for a re- Sir James Stephen should be restored, as it affords 
re law valuable guidance. to Judges and Juries, especially 
sa a fon mane. the latter, in understanding the intention of the law. 
ndian Spectator (9), 4 ae a 
oe Gy eet The omission of that Explanation has made the 
; application of the section more or less a matter of 
caprice and temperament. ‘The words ‘ hatred or contempt’ may remain, but 
without the guidance which was supplied by the Explanation drafted by Sir 
James Stephen, the interpreters of the section will be rudderless in a sea 
of doubt. The next suggestion we would make is that the Legislature ought 
to state the limits, if any, within which criticism of institutions or the system 
of administration would be allowed. Mr. Justice Strachey, who tried Mr. Tilak 
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on the former occasion, said that it, would be an offence under the section to 
dwell adversely on the ‘foreign origin and character of the Government.’ 
Does not a writer who advocates Colonial Swardj in the place of the present 
, system of Government express himself adversely to the foreign character 
of the Government? That is one doubt to be set at rest. Another doubt is 
whether adverse comment on the bureaucratic nature of the administration is, 
in the words of Strachey J.,‘an attack on the essential characteristics’ of 
the Government by law established. We do notinean to say that a writer 
should be allowed to libel the official class systematically and to plead that he 
has not attacked the Government, but only the officers of Government. That 
plea might often be disingenuous and a mere trick to evade the law. Where 
' motives are attributed to the authors of a measure, it is only through them 
that the Government can be brought into hatred or contempt, for the imper- 
sonal Government can have no motives. But where the high-handedness of 
the official class is traced to a particular system, the attack upon the class 
need not be an attack on the Government established by law, but only on the 
system which makes the alleged oppression possible. It is quite desirable to 
prevent the mischief arising from persistent and dishonest attacks on the 
officers of Government, but whether such attacks should be declared to 
constitute sedition is a different question. It might have been the intention 
of the Law Member of the Government of India in 1898 to constitute such 
attacks an offence under section 153A. ‘ When class or sectarian animosity 
is directed against any section of Her Mayjesty’s subjects,’ he said, ‘the 
members of that section are in peril. Any accidental event may cause an 
explosion, and it is difficult to foresee the direction which the explosion will 
take. ‘l‘he persistent attacks made on the officers and helpers engaged in 
plague operations have already resulted ina sad loss of life.’ _ As the discussion 
proceeded in the Council, however, the speakers on behalf of Government 
seemed more anxious to prevent breaches of the peace arising from the 
mutual hatred of private communities, and not of officers as such. An officer 
of Government in his private capacity is no doubt a subject of Government, 
but in his official capacity he is more properly spoken of as a representative 
than as a subject of Government. Moreover, the words ‘enmity or hatred 
between different classes of Her Majesty's subjects, as distinguished from 
hatred against any class of such subjects, in section 153 A, appear suggestive 
of classes between whom the hatred is capable of being reciprocal, as between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, between white men and coloured men. ‘Lhe 
officers of Government, in their official capacity are not generally supposed 
as a Class to be capable of cherishing feelings of hatred or enmity against the 
people or against their critics.......... If Government wishes to prevent 
persistent attacks on its officers, such intention may be made clear by adding 
a distinct explanation to the effect that they, too, form a class within the 
meaning of the section. Lastly, we would suggest that the truth of the 
allegations of fact against Governmeni or its officers should not be treated as 
immaterial under sections 124A and 153A. ‘lhe Advocate-General is reported 
to have argued in the Tilak case that, assuming the truth of all the allegations 
contained in the articles, the writer would still be culty if he excited or 
attempted to excite hatred against Government and its officers. Some of our 
contemporaries have expressed their surprise that this should be accepted as 
the law. It is no doubt the law in England, where, as Mayne says, * the truth 
of language charged under section 124A as being seditious can neither be 
pleaded nor proved.’ But in England direct incitement to the use of violence 
is necessary to constitute seditious libel. The law there only means that the 
truth of the allegations against Government is no justification for a man 
inciting people to “violence against Government. That is plain commonsens 
and if would without‘a murmur be accepted as the law here. But here € 
present the prohibition is directed not merely against incitemnents to violence, 
but also against criticism. Except that the sentiments excited by private lbel 
may not be strong enough to be described as hatred or contempt, the require- 
ments of seditious libel here have been brought down to the level of private 
defamation. It is not defamation ‘ to impute anything which 1s true concerning 
any person, if it be for the public good that the imputation should be made or 
published’; or to ‘ express in good faith any opinion whatever respecting the 
CON 536—5 
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conduct of a public servant in the discharge of his public functions’ ; or to ‘ con- 
vey a caution in good faith, provided that such caution be intended for the public 
. good.’. All these principles should apply to offences under sections 124A and 
153A in this country, because the Government has deliberately rejected the! 
English law of seditious libel as being inadequate for the purposes of a foreign 
Government in the East and has brought down those offences very nearly 
to the level of private defamation......... The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
said in the Viceregal Council in 1898 that ‘no Government such as ours in 
India can afford to allow the minds of an ignorant and credulous Oriental 
population to be gradually poisoned and embittered by persistent calumny of 
the Government and all its measures.’ We entirely sympathise with that 
sentiment. What is calumny? It is false accusation. We do not believe 
that the officers of Government are afraid of the consequences of the truth 
being told about their doings: it is false aspersions and unfounded imputa- 
tions of motive which they think will lead to dangerous results. The Govern- 
ment would not raise itself in the estimation of the people by appearing to be 
afraid of any true criticism being published regarding its measures 
A re-consideration of the law of sedition will be ‘ twice blest’: it is desirable 
from the Government’s point of view as well as from the standpoint of the 
critics of public affairs As regards criticism of the system of adminis- 
tration, it is sometimes argued that you may condemn the bureaucratic system, 
but without exciting hatred or contempt against bureaucracy or the official 
class. Arguments of this nature might perhaps have been appreciated in the 
Court of the Duke of Venice, where Portia made a reputation for herself by pro- 
pounding that the usurious and malignant Jew might cut away his pound of 
tlesh, but if he shed a single drop of blood, he would suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law and his goods would be confiscated. Ifaman’s objection to 
the bureaucratic system is that it leads to high-handedness, how can he avoid 
exciting hatred or contempt for that system when he dwells on the abuses to 
which it has given rise? At any rate, a jury must be told that the accused 
should be pronounced guilty only if it was possible for him to condemn the 
system and yet desist from dwelling on the abuses arising therefrom. If, as 
we have suggested, considerations of good faith, truth and public interest are 
declared to be essential, as inthe law of defamation, the law will be satisfactory 
from all pcints of view, and will allay that dissatisfaction to which so 
many sedition trials give rise now. Nothing is more undesirable for the 
cause of peace than the multiplication of martyrs.” 


til aw . 


12. “In all civilised countries the utmost freedom is allowed for the 
) expression of opinion. In India also it was taken 
Alleged inexpediency of for granted for some years that every one was at 
the press prosecutions Jiberty to express any views he likes with regard to 
generally and of that of 11. gtatesmanship or otherwise of the doi f 
Mr. Tilak in particular. : po olngs oO 
Rdshtramat (46), 8th Anglo-Indian officialdom. We know we have a 
Aug., Eng. cols. certain measure of the liberty of the press. But 
: every journalist cannot with any confidence say 
that he is or is not infringing the law of sedition. In almost every case which 
comes before the courts there is a conviction. We would like to be reminded 
of a single instance in which an editor of a newspaper in India was dis- 
charged or acquitted of the charge of sedition when he was once hauled up 
before a law court for trial. Even in cases of murders, robberies and dacoities, 
accused persons are often discharged or acquitted for want of sufficient evidence. 
But in the case of a trial for sedition, a conviction is almost a foregone conclusion. 
The prosecution is always sanctioned by the executive, and the judicial tribunals, 
though they speak vauntingly of their independence, have never shown the 
courage of acquitting an accused person implicated in an ill-advised press prose- 
cution. The measures and actions which are adopted by Government ought to 
be mainly directed towards the contentment of the majority of the people. Now 
we would ask responsible Government officials if they deliberate even for a 
moment as to the effects which are likely to accrue from a press prosecution. 
One press prosecution makes a thousand people discontented and sullen. 
Every decent newspaper commands a. circulation of at least a thousand 
subscribers. Now, no one buys a newspaper merely because it writes 
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violently. Kvery newspaper in the Deccan and generally in the Bombay 
Presidency which commands a circulation of over a thousand copies 
is conducted and edited by persons of high education, culture and 
true patriotism. Highly educated men, who havea strong sense of self- 
respect and who would never care to enter Government service to be 
snubbed and browbeaten by tenth rate Kuropean officers, generally take to 
journalism in India. Anglo-Indian editors are fond of describing Indian news- 
papers as rags, and their editors as discontented mediocrities...... ro. DO gee 
ponsible officials think that editors of Indian newspapers are persons with no 
influence, status and position in Indian society ? Government fondly believed 
that Tilak and Paranjpe had influence only over certain people in Poona and 
that the Moderates would come forward to congratulate Government on 
the conviction and punishment of Mr. Tilak. But Government must now 
have been sufficiently undeceived. By the prosecution of a single Tilak the 
feelings of crores of people in India are sorely wounded. Now, is it 
the function of any civilised Government to hurt and wound the feelings 
of crores of people? ‘That the feelings ‘of crores are wounded Govern- 
ment cannot possibly deny ; for not only illiterate people but the shrewd busi- 
ness people of Bombay demonstrated that their feelings were wounded 
by the press prosecutions. No amount of official explanations will suffice 
to explain away the fact that the universal indignation which prevails 
not only in Bombay City but inthe whole of the country on account of the 
conviction of Mr. Tilak is unprecedented in the annals of press prosecutions. 
How will the officials, who were responsible for the Bombay prosecutions, 
justify their conduct in this matter? Official explanations will be given to 
interpellations in the House of Commons. But will official explanations 
satisfy the Parliamentary catechists? India is now no terra incognita. 
Whatever happens here is cabled all the world over. How will the 
Bombay Government defend itself before the tribunal of the Parliament 
of Mankind? The ‘Tilak case has been closely watched by even foreign 
countries. Is the judgment of mankind to bow to the decision of a 
solitary High Court Judgein Bombay? Tilak has already appealed to 
the world-wide tribunal of public opinion. Indian opinion has _ pro- 
nounced against the verdict of the majority of the jury and the sentence 
passed by the Judge. Have Government added a jot to the peace, 
happiness and contentment of: the people of the country by these strange 
proceedings ? Kven Anglo-Indian officials must bear in mind that they 
cannot defy the fundamental principles of political science. Whatever action 
causes unnecessary inconvenience and annoyance to the people and wounds 
their feelings and susceptibilities is indefensible; and the recent prosecution 
of Mr. Tilak will take a very prominent place among the indiscreet and 
unwarranted doings of a misguided bureaucracy.” 


18. ‘ The burden of the whole of Mr. Tilak’s defence speech was that 
he did not incite the people to sedition by his 
Comments on the pro- writings, that his object was to show that owing to 
ceedings and result of the the oppressive policy of the bureaucracy the 


Kesarv prosecution. people had lost all confidence in Government and 
Surya Prakdsh (40), 1st in despair had taken to bomb throwing. But his 
Aug., Eng. cols. defence speech brought home to Mr. Tilak most 
conclusively the charges laid against him.......... He 


never said a word in condemnation of the policy of the anarchists; he was 
vigorously opposed to the policy of the Moderates; he repeatedly declared 
that the time for petitioning and begging had passed and that for action had 
arrived. Of course he would say that by action he did not mean the use of 
violent measures and force, but boycott, swadesht and national education on 
proper lines. Although he would say that he never advocated force, he never 
had openly condemned the use of force ; on the contrary, he had been declar- 
ing that people would naturally resort to force if their demands were not 
granted. His defence speech practically. amounts to this:—‘ You English 
Government, improve your ways, or the people will be compelled to use force ; 


’ cannot blame. those, people ; I find fault only with you’. If this is not: sedi- 
SoD, what else can. be?......... . If the jury held that the articles, for which 


ak was tried, preached this doctrine of force, all sensible persons must agree 
‘wath. the verdict.” 


44. In the course of its comments on the Kesari trial the Bombay East 

2 Indian writes :—" The Advocate General’s reply to 
Bombay East Indian Mr. Tilak’s defence was crushing. The Judge’s sum- 
(1), ist Aug. miny-up, though lucid, pertinent and exhaustive, was 
nevertheless characterised by restraint, moderation 

and impartiality. The Jury’s verdict, though not unanimous, was quite correct 
and free from prejudice. It was, however, most unfortunate that the J ury con- 
tained a majority of Europeans. We, however, think that the verdict 
was just-and proper. ‘There is no doubt that ‘the articles complained of ‘ were 
seething with sedition.’......... We sympathise with Mr. Tilak ; yet we consider 
that he has been justly punished and that Government, though indulgent, had 
no other alternative, after displaying the greatest forbearance, than at last to 
bring him to book. The sentence passed against the unfortunate accused is 
not excessive. It is a matter for deep regret that Mr. Tilak did not think fit to 


employ his vast intellectual resources and his great influence in prométing the 
welfare and advancement of the ignorant masses. 


15. Inthe course of its comments on the Tilak case the Gujarati 


writes :—Let Mr. Justice Davar adjudge the incri- 
Gujarati (27), 2nd Aug.; minating articles of the Kesari to be seditious, and 
Gujarat (68), Ist Aug.; let the law take its own course, but it will not be 
Rajasthan (87), Ist Aug.; ae 
Navsdri Patrika (82), 2nd possible for any one at present to adjudicate the 
ice matter justly and dispassionately. This duty should 
: be left to the historian of the future. But the one 
fact that grievously wounds the hearts of Indians is that Mr. Davar should 
have unjustly taunted Mr. Tilak with his ill-advised remarks and made him 
the butt of his ridicule. All this uncalled-for criticism from the Court has 
served to add insult to injury and has been the source of grief and annoyance 
to the accused, bowed down as he is with disease and old age. The events 
in Bombay that followed the trial must have convinced Mr. Justice 
Davar that there is an abundant crop of ‘diseased minds’ in the coun- 
try who are at one with the ‘perverted’ Mr. Tilak. The present stir and 
agitation in the country does not aim at a revolution, the power ‘to bring 
about which rests with the Almighty alone. ‘The task undertaken by Mr. Tilak 
was indeed a difficult one, but he had been driven thereto by the neglect of the 
authorities to concede the demands made by the Congress for a period of over 
twenty-two years. He has but followed one of the possible courses for 
bringing about his country’s regeneration. He and his brother journalists 
are not fond of seditious writings nor regard the bomb as India’s 
regenerator, but demand that Indians should be placed on a _ footing 
of equality with the other subjects of the British Crown. [The Gujarat 
writes:—The sentence passed upon Mr. Tilak has come as a severe 
blow to all right-minded persons; and, in view of his advanced age, it 
has been looked upon as one of death. There may be differences of opinion 
with Mr. Tilak in political matters; but there can hardly be a single honest 
patriot who has not received the sentence with dismay. Had Mr. Tilak been 
born in some Western country, he would have stood in the fore-front of popular 
leaders and have become a power in the land. That such a man should be 
branded as a mutinous badmdsh is really the misfortune of the country. But 
have Government gained anything by instituting the prosecution against him ? 
They have only succeeded in giving rise to disturbances in the city, agitating 
the popular feelings, and widening the gulf. between the rulers and the ruled. 
In the course of a lengthy review of the Kesarz trial the Lijasthin 
observes :—Regard for personal safety deters us from writing all that is 
dictated by our conscience. While our feelings and our ideals. prompt one 
thing, the nature of the present law compels us to write something else. The 
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much-vaunted liberty of the press, which has repeatedly been trampled under 
foot, is now at such a low ebb that journalists are prohibited from giving vent 
to their patriotic feelings. In the hitherto quiet Bombay Government 
themselves have sown the seeds of unrest by instituting a series of Press pro- 
secutions. While heaven and earth are being moved to entrap native journals 
within the clutches of the law, the most mischievous of the Anglo-Indian 
prints are left undisturbed. It is but natural that such a mysterious policy 
should produce a baneful effect upon the minds ofthe Indians. It is our 
sincere desire that the unrest should cease and loyalty to the Throne gain in 
strength. We, therefore, consider it our bounden duty to warn Government 
against the dangers of their present inequitable policy, which is only adding 
‘to the popular discontent. It is surprising that the demonstrations organised 
as a mark of public sympathy for Mr. Tilak should have failed to produce any 
effect upon His Excellency who is so well-known for his solicitude for the 
people under his care. If he and his Government were to study carefully the 
events that have taken place after the Tilak trial, they would come to know 
the real condition of the public mind. The Navsdri Patrika writes :—It 
would be a mistake on the part of Government to relapse again into indiffer- 
ence on the strength of the presumption that the pro-Tilak riots and strikes 
have now come to anend. Still waters always run deep. We are afraid— 
may our fear prove to be groundless—that during the period for which 
Mr. Tilak will be in prison, terrible plots will be lurking under the outward 
calm. We, therefore, think that it would bea wise step to liberate Mr. Tilak 
either at once or after the ends of justice have been met by his having gone 
through a short term of imprisonment. ; 


16. “ The trial of Mr. Tilak and its sequel have caused much greater 
, ‘disaffection’ than could reasonably be apprehended 
Sind Journal (18), 30th from the articles which formed the basis of the 
July. prosecution and conviction. From beginning to end 
it has been clear to everyone capable of calm think- 
ing that there was nothing in the articles which could fairly be held 
seditious or otherwise punishable under the existing law.......... The general 
feeling among sensible people is, that, if Government did not want to tolerate 
as hitherto such writings as those of the Kesar, they must alter the 
law relating to newspapers instead of trying to run down a _ powerful 
opponent by overstraining the sense of the present law. Indeed, the first 
article struck everyone as eminently sober ; and as for the second all that could 
be said against it was that it was in places strong and cutting. But we are 
constantly reading, even in newspapers conducted in English by Indians as 
well as Anglo-Indians, much stronger writings than this second article in the 
Kesari.. Butif the arraignment for such articles irritated the public mind 
and evoked sympathy for Mr. Tilak even among Moderates, the unfair conduct 
of the prosecution and of the Judge towards the illustrious prisoner has agera- 
vated and accentuated these feelings, with the result that the Government of 
Sir George Clarke has lost the confidence of the Indian public and 
Mr. Tilak is immensely more popular than before...... .... Had the offending 
articles been really violent or of a revolutionary character, surely by far the 
larger body of Indian public opinion would have supported Government ith i 
Indeed, who that has a spark of humanity in him can withhold a tear at 
the sight of fallen greatness that is unsullied by any dishonour? Who 
can help being moved at the spectacle of one solitary individual standing 
against overwhelming odds, and trying to break down the walls of prejudice 
against him ? The conviction was a foregone conclusion; and yet with 
what courage, calm determination and masterful ability did the accused 
hero put forward his own defence !......... It was enough to extort admira- 
tion even from an enemy. ‘The noble words which were his last in Court 
and which, we venture to think, have struck a sympathetic chord in every 
Indian heart, were but a fitting climax to his general bearing throvehout 
the trial......... Yes, the Bombay Government committed a great and a sad 
blunder when they hauled up Tilak for those articles.”’ 
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17. “We are constrained a say that the CSygap een of Mr. Tilak wag 
Hp dh Re : inexpedient and politically a tactical mistake.......... 
: ond ary ralypord (29), We have been following with the closest attention 
DORAN iaate ality the columns of the Kesarz for several months......... 
But we must say that we were happily surprised to find that its tone generally 
was far more ster than was to be expected from the well-known temperament 
of its éditor, and certainly more sober than that of many of its Marathi 
contemporaries.......... The language may not have been always in the best 
taste ; some of the illustrations given and comparisons made could have beer. 
made less pointed. But the closest scrutiny, week after week, could 
not disclose to us anything like studied contempt or defiance of the 
Government, much less any attempt or desire to subvert it. Whatever 
appeared in the Kesari was always closely reasoned and perfectly candid. 
Latterly there had become apparent even a greater tendency towards com- 
promise than had ever been observed in the previous history of the Kesari. The 
readiness with which Mr. Tilak attended the Journalists’ Conference at the 
Parel Laboratory, the frankness with which he paid a tribute to the thorough- 
ness with which the preparation of the lymph and the operation of inoculation 
were carried on, the evidently sincere tone in which he thanked Sir George for 
all that His Excellency was doing for the popularisation of inoculation, the 
scrupulous honesty with which he reproduced in his own journal all that he had 
said at Parel, even at the risk of offending thousands of his readers and follow- 
ers—all this very clearly showed that the editor of the Kesarz was in anything 
but a Mephistophelian mood. Take again the temperance movement at 
Poona. It would be idle to deny that Mr. Tilak was the heart and soul of 
that movement It was decided to suspend picketing operations until a 
deputation had waited upon Sir George Clarke and His Excellency’s views 
were ascertained. That Mr. Tilak should have acquiesced in such a proposal, 
that more than five hundred temperance volunteers should have at his request 
disappeared as if by magic, proved beyond all doubt, that latterly a iegular 
campagin of violence or mutinous mischief was anywhere but in the mind of the 
editor of the Kesarz. To take another instance, the announcement of the pro- 
posed reforms in District Municipalities, made by His Excellency the Governor 
in his latest speech in the Legislative Council, had received as outspoken and 
sincere an approbation in the Kesarz as in any other journal. All this, in our 
humble opinion, showed with sufficicnt clearness that the general attitude of 
Mr. Tilak and his accredited organ was not such as to cause any alarm, or tc 
make the authorities think it necessary to resort to a prosecution. Then, too, 
peace reigned over the whole of the Bombay Presidency, and nowhere more 
than in Maharashtra and among the community which was likely to be most 
influenced by Mr. Tilak No previous Governor had, in such a short time, 
won such universal, sincere and appreciative popularity as Sir George Clarke. 
It was also remarkable that Mr. Tilak had called an almost peremptory 
‘halt’ in the swadeshi and boycott campaign, of which he was the acknow- 
ledged chief, ever since the dastardly bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur. Nor 
had there been any noisy demonstrations in any part of the Presidency. 
Considering all these facts in the most serious, impartial and dispassionate 
manner, one cannot but conclude that the arrest and prosecution of Mr. Tilak 
was an unnecessary, inexpedient and unwise step. Before the authorities 
determined to take that step they should also have remembered that Mr. Tilak 
was no ordinary man It should not have been lost sight of that his 
arrest, prosecution and sentence were sure to pain millions of people throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.” 
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18. “It would not be wrong, we suppose, to infer from the bitter and 
uncalled-for remarks of Mr. Justice Davar that in 

Indu Prakash (44), 6th inflicting six years’ transportation on Mr. Tilak, he 
Aug.. ng. cols, had in mind much more than the two incriminating 
articles, which were the subject of the indictment, and the previous convic- 
tion in 1897 and the remission by Government of part of the sentence then 
inflicted. Another man would, we presume, under the circumstances, have 


23 


got even from Mr. Justice Davar a lighter sentence ; and Mr. Tilak got 6 years’ 
transportation, not only because he had been previously convicted and because 
he had written the two articles, but because he was Mr. Tilak,—the most 
towering personality among the party believed by Government to be working 
systematically for their overthrow.......... Mr. Davar’s calling Mr. Tilak’s 
journalism a curse to the country, the doubts he cast upon the genuineness of 
Mr. Tilak’s patriotism, the opinion he expressed thatit would be better for India 
that Mr. Tilak should be away from it for ‘some time’ (a strange euphemism for 
6 years) serve to show that Mr. Justice Davar had in mind much more than the 
writer of the two articles who had been once convicted and that he was conscious 
that he was dealing with a man whose entire political work was in the view 
of Government—and, let us grant, also in the view of the Judge—of such a 
kind as to make him a curse from'which the country required protection at 
least for 6 years. Wedo not propose in this note to discuss whether this 
view of Mr. Tilak’s politics and position as a party leader is right or wrong. 
The mist created by the discovery of the anarchist party is too thick 
and dark at present for a successful attempt to prove what we believe to be 
the truth, namely, that the anarchists have as little in common with the 
Extremists or the Nationalists as the Fenians and Moon-lighters had 
with the Irish Parliamentary party.......... What we here wish to point 
out is that the prejudice against Mr. Tilak as a party leader appears to have 
materially influenced the Judge in determining the sentence, and that in this 
he travelled far beyond the legitimate bounds of the. actual evidence placed 
before him. It is hardly possible to call this by any other name than positive 
injustice—a clear breach of the spirit of the law.” 


19. ‘‘Some men become immortal by their own exertions and by their 

own worth. Others there are who have immortality 

*Rashtramat (46), 9th thrust upon them. Dr. Johnson achieved immor- 
Ba ne. ee ead pa tality as an author by his own exertions; but 
yea Sunrituddini (169). poor Boswell had immortality thrust upon him 
30th July. by the mere adventitious circumstance that he 
chose to be the literary hanger-on of the great 

Doctor and wrote a very exhaustive and readable life of his idol. 
ees a The recent Tilak case has made the name of Mr. Justice Davar 
immortal in the annals of the constitutional struggle carried on by the 
Indian people against the hide-bound system of privileged bureaucracy....... 
He has sentenced an old patriot and scholar of Mr. Tilak’s type to a long 
term of six years’ transportation, and if during that long period of incarcer- 
ation something untoward happens to Mr. Tilak’s life or limb, Mr. Davar’s 
name is bound to be handed down to posterity as the Draconian Judge, 
who sentenced a patriot and a countryman of his own to the unduly harsh, 
if not barbarous, punishment of six years’ transportation. Mr. Justice Davar 
referred vauntingly to the mandate of his conscience as the only mandate 
which he cared to obey. It was probably the mandate of his conscience 
which commanded him to prolong the trial into the hours of midnight nearly. 
Our conscience often plays havoc with thebalance of our judgment, and, as 
Hamlet exclaims, ‘conscience makes cowards of us all.’ Butin the name of 
conscience and in the name of law and order many strange things are 
accomplished. And here in Bombay we find that the conscience of a Judge 
has made nim immortal. Pilate, the Roman Governor, who sat in judgment 
on the preachings of Jesus Christ, secured immortality at one single bound. 
To Pilate perhaps, Jesus Christ appeared to be a man with a diseased mind 
and a perverted judgment. ‘l’o Mr. Davar, Mr. Tilak appears to be no patriot, 
but an undesirable personage whose writings are a curse to the country. 
Well, the country seems to be altogether of a different opinion. The 
teaching of Christ also appeared to the Roman authorities to be a curse 
to the people. These questions as to whether the teaching of any man 
is a blessing or a curse to the country are decided by universal contem- 
porary opinion and that of posterity. So posterity can afford to ignore 
the gibes and sneers which Mr. Davar hurled at poor Tilak’s head.” 


\ 


[The Karndtak Vaibhav writes :—A crow cannot become an eagle by merely 
perching on the top of a palace. Therefore, when a man, either for want of 
more competent men, or owing to the merit acquired in past births, reaches 
the position of a J udge, he must remember his God and truth, and do justice 
in action, speech and thought. That Mr. Davar should have wounded 
the feelings of Mr. Tilak while that lion. among men was in distress by 
taunting him with cruel] words, shows only the strangeness of the times in 
which we live. It was by scandalising Rama that the notorious washerman 
in the Ramayana immortalised himself. Similarly, the names of Justices. 
Strachey and Davar will be remembered as long as history endures. The 
Sunritvddini writes :—We had hopes that justice would not be perverted in 
the Tilak case. But fate had decreed otherwise. We have, however, the 
satisfaction to see that at least two of the jurors declared him to be innocent. 
We cannot understand how-the sentence was passed upon Mr. Tilak when 
the jury was not unanimous. ‘It was very unworthy of Mr. Justice 
Davar to speak to Mr. Tilak in opprobrious and ‘contemptuous language 
while passing sentence. ‘The sentence will, however, only affect his physical 
body, while his undying fame shall spread throughout the land. He has 
awakened national life in India too difficult to be crushed. | 


20. All have expressed deep regret for the sentence passed on 
Mr. Tilak, with the exception of a few Anglo-Indian 
papers and one or two Indian papers belonging to 
Kesari (124), 4th Aug. * the Mehta-Davar party. Some people have discussed 
| the law points involved in the trial, while others are 
deeply hurt by the words addressed by Mr. Justice 
Davar to Mr. Tilak in passing the sentence. Some say that the prosecution 
exhibited a mean and vindictive spirit by instituting proceedings on the second 
article so soon after the first. Some made a forecast of the result of the trial 
as soon as seven Kuropeans were empanelled in the jury, Others suriised 
from the first that the Judge would pass a severe sentence when they marked 
his affected solicitude throughout the trial for the interests of the accused. 
Some say that it was for the prosecution to prove the intention of the accused, 
while others blame Mr. Justice Davar for not giving the due benefit of the 
explanations to section 124-A to the accused. Ask the mill-hands whether 
Mr. Tilak got justice in the trial. They would answer that it was absurd to 
expect that a swadeshi and temperance agitator, fighting for the rights of the 
rayats, would receive justice. He was, they would say, more likely to be 
sentenced in the dark. Ask the shopkeepers, and they would say that 
nobody generally cares for justice when it is a question of profit and 
loss. The educated public would assert axiomatically that the dawn of 
justice was bound to be preceded by the gloomy night of injustice. Even 
those who are avowed opponents of Mr. Tilak in politics admit that the 
severe sentence of transportation should not have been inflicted on him. 
Why should all people thus be sorry for Mr. Tilak? Is the vision of one and 
all perverted ? Is the whole nation suffering from the same kind of menial 
disease as Mr. Tilak? ‘T’he Anglo-Indians are from their very birth free from 
this sort of madness. By what process of inoculation did Mr. Davar get this. 
Anglo-Indian immunity into his blood? In trying to cure Mr. Tilak of his. 
madness, which sorely pained the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, Mr. Justice Davar 
has made himself the laughing-stock of the world, just like the meddlesome 
monkey in the fable who came to grief in trying to pull out the peg from a 
half-sawed beam. Mr. Davar had already settled in his mind, after a careful 
consideration of external difficulties, that Mr. Tilak should be transported out 
of the country for six years. Mr. Tilak’s reply to Mr. Davar, when the latter 
asked him if he had anything to say, was divinely inspired. Mr. Tilak’s 
thoughts were centred at the time on the influence his trial might have on his 
cherished political propaganda. When Mr. Davar told him that it was time 
for him to go to prison, Mr. Tilak thought for a moment whether his sufferings. 
would lead to the retrogression of the Nationalist movement. He had doubts 
about the fate of the movement because he was too much attached to it. 
Mr. Tilak spoke not for his own satisfaction but for the guidance of the 
+ 
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Nationalist party. In this world of action, mere advice is of no use. People 
cannot be won over unless we place before them actual deeds. One has to 
personally point out the way to the multitude. Mr. Davar seemed to exhort'the 
Nationalist party to follow the lines of least resistance in politics and to point 
to himself as the living example of the honours to be reaped by following that. 
policy. He appeared to say * Here am | in red robes surrounded by all the 
pomp of the Court and dazzling you with my official authority. I look upon the 
Nationalists as demented and declare their minds to be diseased and perverted 
and am therefore going to transport the root cause of the disease for six years 
with a view to prevent the contamination from ‘spreading to other minds.’ 
Why did the people resent this’ advice and consider the resplendent red robes 
of His Lordship as but the dress of a buffoon? Manis naturally a selfish 
being, and even now some may be found who will carry on the agitation 
with a view to their own interests. But it is impossible for such a party to 
retain its predominance in India any longer. The spread of Western edu- 
cation and the rise of Japan have given rise to new political ideals in the 
minds of the people. People have begun to feel that it is impossible to 
quench their thirst for milk by mere rice-water. People have lost their faith 
in the old easy methods of political agitation. These old methods will 
be given up entirely unless constitutional government is introduced in India as 
in England. How is it possible for the educated and inquisitive men hungering 
for other objects to rest satisfied with the old methods? Here was an oppor- 
tunity for the Nationalist principles and they spread amongst the people like 
wild-fire. But the question is how to carry out in practice the principles 
of swadeshi, boycott, swardjya and national education. Every one should 
suffer some personal loss, sacrifice some personal interest for the realisation 
of these objects. But man is naturally inclined to shirk work and deceive 
himself into the belief that his dereliction of duty would have no appreciable 
influence on the future of the nation. ‘This spirit of inaction is responsible 
for the slow progress and the partial failure of the aims of the Nationalist 
party. It teaches us to take things lying down. Unless this physical 
disease, mental deception and intellectual quiescence are driven out of. the 
people at large, it is not possible for the Nationalist party to succeed in 
advancing the cause of the nation. ‘The sufferings of the trusted leader are 
useful in awakening the masses to a sense of their duty. God has sent Mr. 
Tilak to prison in order to achieve this end, and we hope that the Nationalists 
will rise to the occasion and prove their faith by practical work. 


21. Mr. Justice Davar must really have an adamantine heart to have 
passed such an inhuman sentence on a popular 
Vande Mdtaram (160), leader like Mr. Tilak. The English tried their best 
Qnd Aug. to make us hate all that was old by setting before us 
Western ideals and our educated men became 
their slaves out of selfish considerations. It was Mr. Tilak who laid bare 
the defects of British rule in India and infused a new spirit among 
the people of the country. He has during the last thirty years given a 
new turn to the aspirations of the Indians by placing before them the ideals of 
swadeshi and swardjya, and the result of his work has been that the people 
have lost confidence in the so-called justice and benevolence of British rule. 
It will, therefore, be good for the future of British rule in India if the English 
satisfy the just and legitimate aspirations of the Indians. ‘The present situa- 
tion in India is very acute, plague and famine are working havoc amongst 
the people and poverty reigns supreme everywhere. It is an ancient belief 
among the Indian people that whenever injustice is done to a righteous man, God 
himself appears in human form to avenge the wrong. We are, therefore, of 
opinion that the high-handed policy of the British will ultimately prove injurious 
to them. It augurs ill for Government that they should flout public opinion by 
convicting Mr. Tilak. The regeneration of the country is the work of the 
Almighty and cannot be stopped by Mr. Tilak’s transportation. The very 
name of Mr. Tilak acts like a spell, and his example will produce thousands of 
young patriots who will try to emulate him. It seems to be the dispensation 
of Providence that the cause of India should prosper by the sufferings of 
Mr. Tilak. 
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_ 22. In Mr. Tilak 


the world seesa living combination of numerous 
virtues, but our rulers are unable to appreciate the 


worth of the greatman. Really speaking, he deserves 
to occupy the Viceregal throne than to languish in 
the Andamans. ‘To show how great is the man, we 
may state that had he been born in 1627 he would 
have captured the Torna fort when he was nineteen, and had Shivaji been 
born in 1855 he would have issued the Kesarr. ‘The difference between 
the careers of these two menis due not to any difference between their 
temperaments but to the different environments under which they have lived. 
Government have shown lack of statesmanship in incarcerating a man like 
Mr. Tilak, but if they remit a considerable portion of the sentence passed 
upon him, the popularity of His Excellency the Governor is bound to increase 
a hundredfold. Inthe meantime, Mr. Tilak’s consciousness of the heart-felt 
sympathy which his countrymen are feeling for him will, we trust, go a great 
way in lessening the rigor of the incarceration he is undergoing. But what 
shall we say of Mr. Justice Davar who gave vent to such ungenerous remarks 
about Mr. Tilak’s patriotism ? He has exposed himself to the derision of the 
whole of India by giving utterance to them. If Mr. Tilak is not a patriot, 
then, the honour must be denied to Washington, Garibaldi, Shivaji, and a host 
of others! Mr. Davar should in future be careful not to dabble with politics, 
for that is not his subject. We wish he had not raved as he did at the time 
of passing sentence on Mr. Tilak. Every other thing will be forgotten in 
course of time, but not the wagging of the tongue in which he indulged on the 
occasion. ' 


Bhdla (104), 1st Aug. 


23. In the darkness of night a dark and inhuman sentence was 
passed on Mr. Tilak. But he has certainly not been 

Rdshtramat (46), 5th lowered in the estimation of the people by the 
Aug. Sentence. We have lost a leader whose advice and 


suidance would have been of immense value to us at 
the present juncture. It is, therefore, now our duty to follow in his footsteps 
and to take up the cause to which he devoted his life. We should always bear 
in mind Mr. Tilak’s utterance at the conclusion of the trial and should 
try to serve the country undaunted by any fear of imprisonment or opposition 
from Government. We should all set aside our differences and join hands for 
the good of the country with * Tilak Maharajkt Jat’ as our watchword. 


24. ‘“‘ Humanity requires that Mr. Tilak should be treated like a political 
prisoner rather than like a common felon. He 
Plea for indulgent treat- should be allowed every facility by the authorities 
ment to Mr. Tilak during to follow his favourite pursuit ofliterature......... We 
ee of his imprison- abe — mars will supply him with all the 
a ooks and materials he may require in the prepara- 
Phents (18), 1e6 Ang. tion of some learned ~ dy bite ood hoy My. 
Tilak at present ? (od knows where. Will Government inform the public 
where they want to transport the Uncrowned King of the Deccan? Let us 
hope that Government will select a healthy place for the exile of this patriot. 
In view of his failing health, Mr. Tilak should be treated well. It 
would be simply a ‘political murder’ if Mr. Tilak does not come out of his 
confinement robust and healthy.” - 


29. 


Incarceration of Mr. 
Tilak a loss to the T’em- 
perance cause. 

Kesari (124), 4th Aug. 


One Mr, Laxman Raghunath Gokhale writes to the Kesari :—Many 
had differences of opinion with Mr. Tilak, but it must 
be acknowledged by all that he has on many occa- 
sions worked enthusiastically even with his oppo- 
nents for the good of the country. His untiring 
labours in the cause of temperance in April last 
amazed us all and many had to hang their heads in shame at their own half- 
hearted efforts. Itis this temperance agitation of his that must have prominently 
brought Mr. Tilak to the notice of the Bombay mill-hands. Every temperance 
reformer has felt keenly that misfortunes should have overtaken Mr. Tilak 
while engaged in the holy cause. It is a matter for congratulation that the 
mill-hands of Bombay have abjured drink in memory of Mr. Tilak, and it is 
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’ 


hoped that the whole of the Maharashtra will follow their example.. If Mr.. 
Tilak sees drink driven out of the country when he returns from his 
incarceration, he will doubtless feel highly gratified. 


26. The Bombay Presidency cannot be too proud of its present Gov- 
ernor. It isa pity that unseemly scenes should 
Appreciation of His take place in Bombay during the regime of such a 
Excellency the Governor goodruler. His Excellency felt more sorrow for those 
of Bombay’s kindness toa who were wounded during the recent disturbances 
Hindu girl wounded dur- than even the relatives of the victims. That this 
ing the — disturb- was so is proved by the kind and touching words 
gp tthe 5. Fadi 0), 1st Which His Excellency addressed to a poor wounded 
Aug. : Akhbdr-e-Souddgar Hindu girl during his visit to the hospital. Not 
(20), 3rd Aug.; Sdnj Var- content with kind words, His Excellency sent her a 
tamdn (38), 5th Aug. valuable savz and four silver bracelets through the 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. Surely this act 
of kindness on the part of so exalted a personage must have done her more 
ood than even the doctor’s medicines and must have consoled her more than 
all the tender solicitude of her parents and relations. From this, the 
public should learn that, if, instead of causing all the mischief and loss of life 
and property, they had respectfully submitted a petition to such a kind ruler 
begging him to show mercy to Mr. Tilak, they would have done him more | 
substantial service. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—By his visit to the 
poor victims of the recent disturbances in the hospital and by his kind words 
and present to the poor Hindu girl, His Excellency has undoubtedly en- 
hanced the affection felt for him by the native community. The Sdn 
Vartamadn also notes the favourable impression produced by His Excellency’s 
solicitade for the wounded in the hospitaé.| 


27. “The disturbances in Bombay had undoubtedly their immediate 
origin ina planned resistance to authority, arising 

Comments on the recent partly out of a desire to express sympathy for Mr. 
disturbances in Bombay. ‘Tilak and partly out of the want of confidence felt 
_ Oriental Review (11), by the labouring masses as well as a portion of the 
yom ANG. educated classes in the J udge and the Jury by whom 
Mr. Tilak had been tried, convicted and sentenced to transportation for six 
years. The disturbances unfortunately spread rapidly, and had it not been for 
the opportune presence of His Excellency the Governor in Bombay, who 
strove hard and in a praiseworthy manner to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters, to take the people into his confidence, to express his sympathy 
for the unhappy people in divers ways; had it not been for the pre- 
paredness and promptness of the Police, from the Commissioner himself 
down to the ordinary sepoy, the mischief would have assumed proportions the 
consequences of which we dread to imagine. The Commissioner of Police and 
his able lieutenants no doubt deserve praise for the skill and vigour with which 
they tried to nip the mischief in the bud While we are willing to give 
every credit to the Police and the Military for the vigour and energy they 
exhibited at the time of the recent disturbances, we cannot very well approve 
of the methods they employed in suppressing the riots. We are strongly of 
opinion that promiscuous shooting of mill-hands shouldnot have been so hastily 
resorted to. {The paper here quotes in extenso the views of the Pdrsi on the 
subject (vide paragraph 19 of the last Weekly Report) and then proceeds :—| 
We fully concur in the sentiments herein expressed and we sincerely trust 
that in future such unfortunate mistakes will not occur. We must also protest 
against the heavy punishments inflicted upon the unhappy people who have 
been implicated in the recent riots. We maintain that Magistrates are not 
justified in inflicting wholesale and hideous punishments merely i in order to 
strike terror. We cannot also too strongly condemn the punishment of whip- 
ping meted out to youthful rioters and others.......... It is very unfortunate 
that at this critical juncture we should not have at the head of the Magistracy 
in Bombay a man of mature judgment and long experience, of a thorough good 
legal training and well versed in the conditions of Indian life. We have often 
protested against the appointment of young, inexperienced and mediocre Euro- 
pean barristers simply because they happen to be sons or nephews or brothers- 
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in-law of high officials or men of influence........... It is contended that 
the excessive punishment meted out to the rioters has been fully justified as a 
means of preventing further outbreaks. ‘Consider,’ such is the argument, 
‘what the horrors of a successful outbreak in Bombay might be, or even 
of an outbreak successful only for a fewdays. Consider how much ‘blood its. 
repression would cost even to the Indians themselves ; and then say whether 
one ought to shrink from inflicting a few superfluous sentences. Even the 
floggings of young boys—disagreeable work, no doubt, for British Magistrates 
to have to do—if it struck terror into the hearts of their brothers or friends and 
thus discouraged riots, would it, too, not be justified ?’ One cannot deal better 
with this argument than by pushing it a little further. Suppose the burning 
of a few men or the blowing them from the mouths of guns seem likely to have 
a deterrent effect on disloyal men generally, would it not be well to resort to. 
such measures ? What would the torture and death of a score or two of men be 
~when compared with the bloodshed which such a timely example might avert ? 
Yet any sane man would answer that rather than have that he would brave any 
risk. We must remember that the right of Englishmen to rule in India is a 
right which has to be exercised with, and not without, regard for human feel- 
ings and Christian laws. Not a few of the Anglo-Indians, we find, endeavour 
to satisfy their own and the public conscience by advocating not only pro- 
miscuous shooting but the casting into prison for long terms of the unfortunate 
rioters who have been incriminated during the recent disturbances. One of 
the Anglo-Indians described this principle in blunt expressive words as the 
‘damn nigger principle ’—the principle that any sort of treatment is good 
enough for Indians and, generally speaking, serves them right.......... This 
‘riles’ the Indians against the British and the feelings of animosity against 
the British Government which Already exist become intensified a 
hundredfold.......... During the riots not a soldier, officer, or Policeman has 
been seriously injured ; the men who have really suffered are the men whose 
brothers are now sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, or whose sons. 
have been ordered to be whipped. We appeal to His Excellency in this 
matter. It would be an act which would be ever remembered by true 
Bombayites if he would graciously intercede and commute some of the heavy 
sentences that have recently been inflicted upon the unfortunate rioters. 
The sympathy His Excellency has shown in various ways has already 
made a deep impression, and such an act as we have suggested would 


undoubtedly enhance the confidence the Indian public already feel in the 
Governor of Bombay.”’ 


28. The effcrts made last week by His Excellency to pacify the public 


pee mind were truly praiseworthy and all classes have 
Bombay Samachar (63), nothing but thanks to offer him in return for them. 
5th Aug. ; Akhbdar-e-Islam At th t: ik 3 1] a 4] 
(60), 6th Aug. | the same time regret 1s generally expressed that 
His Excellency should have been a little too late in his 
intervention. Judging from the sympathetic and impartial nature of His Excel- 
lency, we can safely say that, had his advice been taken at every step, the present 
irritation created by the Tilak trial would not have been engendered. The 
objection raised by the prosecution to Mr. Tilak’s application for bail and the 
secrecy observed in communicating to the Court some of the reasons in 
support of this objection, the empanelment of a jury the majority of which 
were non-Hindus and, lastly, the extraordinary haste made on the last day of 
the trial, were among the causes which carried away the public. With the 
advantage of His Excellency’s advice these mistakes would not have been 
made and no bitterness created. But we are sure it will not be difficult for a 
tactful ruler like His Excellency to remove the evil effects of these mistakes. 
He has already adopted a sympathetic course of action, but there is yet much 
room for improvement in it. As Lord Morley has publicly declared and as 
His Excellency himself has recognised, the result of the absence of direct 
contact on the part of the authorities with the public is that Government are 
misled as to popular views and sentiments. His Excellency is personally 
trving to remedy this evil; but we are afraid that he is to some extent deceived 
by the erroneous views prevailing in Anglo-Indian circles. It is believed that 
the fact that the Indians look upon Government as their mabdp implies that 
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‘they ascribe to Government the right of leading them as they like. This 
interpretation of the title of mabdp is utterly wrong. What the Indians mean 
by the term is that just as the child can go directly to its parents with the 
tale of all its wrongs and wishes, so the people are entitled to directly approach 
Government with their grievances and aspirations. This is fully borne out 
by the practice of old Indian rulers of appointing special days for personally 
receiving petitions in public. We would, therefore, ask His Excellency to 
hold a public Durbar, and give the people an opportunity of freely and fear- 
lessly ventilating their grievances before him. ‘This will not only immensely 
gratify the public but will enable His Excellency to gather much useful 
information for future guidance. [The Akhbdr-e-Islim heartily approves of 
the Bombay Samichdr’s suggestion for a public Durbar.] 


29. Now that quiet has been restored to the City, it is our duty to reflect 
seriously upon the recent sad occurrences. There 
can be no doubt that the strike was universal, and 
intended asa sign of mourning for the sentence 
passed on Mr. Tilak. ‘The Anglo-Indian press declare that this strike was 
brought about by Mr. Tilak’s emissaries, who misled people by circulating false 
statements. We question if this allegation of theirs is well-founded. How is 
it that the smart Investigation Department of Bombay is not able to lay hands 
on these emissaries? EHven granting for argument’s sake, that the mill-hands 
were incited by them, who was it that brought about the closing of the 
Cotton Market and the Share Bazar? We are afraid that this ‘ emissary ’ 
theory is put forward by the Anglo-Indian papers with a view to belittling tihe 
sympathy shown by the public for Mr. Tilak. We would also ask if these 
emissarles were also responsible for the strikes which were observed outside 
Bombay, in Gujarat, Kathiiwar and even in Rangoon. We are very sorry 
for the disturbances which have attended these strikes and which have 
resulted in sad loss of life. Wewish some milder course than firing upon 
the mobs had been adopted for the purpose of dispersing them. In his 
proclamation, His Excellency the Governor expresses his willingness to attend 
to the reasonable complaints of the people. We would point out thas the 
principal grievance of the people is in respect of this firing. His Excellency 
should set at rest the public mind by investigation as ‘to whether milder 
measures would not have sufliced to que!l the disturbances. 


Sdnj Vartamdn (88), 
Sth Aug. 


30. The action of the Bombay public in showing quietly but firmly 
their disapproval of the heavy punishment awarded to 
Gujardte (27), 2nd Aug. Mr, Tilak by observing a strike is, in our opinion, 
quite proper. Public opinion is unanimously on the 
side of Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe, whose writings they do not consider sedi- 
tious. ‘This should offer food for reflection toGovernment. ‘The recent strikes 
have clearly proved the fallacy of the theory advanced by the Anglo-Indians 
that the prevailing unrest is a creation of the educated classes and that the 
masses are quite ignorant as to its significance. The origin of the sivike 
is to be traced to the belief of the public that Mr. Tilak had been dealt with 
unjustly, and not to any incitement from ontsid2. An attempt was made to 
make the mill-hands abandon the strike by making them disperse. When 
they did not do so, force apparently was used and that must have led to the 
disturbances. It is stated in the official report that the miull-hands threw 
stones, and that this necessitated the firing. Against whom, we ask, were 
these stones thrown ? Against the mill buildings or against the Police and 
the Military ? Again, we ask, was there no other way of dispersing them but 
firing upon them and that too in such a way as to inflict mortal injuries? Any 
one who studies the wounds of the people, now lying in the hospitals, will 
say that the murderous weapons had been entrusted to ignorant persons, wao 
were shooting atrandom. Itis necessary that Government should imme- 
diately inquire into the matter and take precautions to ensure that in future 
British subjects are not thus summarily shot down. [The paper mext coim- 
ments on the alleged heavy punishments meted out to the persons arrested 
in connection with these riots, and then animadverts in strong terms upon 
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the ‘writings of the Times of India which, it daclazec, are mainly responsible 
for the disturbances of Saturday, Sunday and Monday. It concludes by 

calling upon: the people to respond to His Excellency’s willingness to attend 
to reasonable complaints oy calling together a big meeting and bring to his 
notice ‘the supposed grievances of ‘the people, and the ill- feeling aroused among 
them. by the press prosecutions and the sentences recently passed on the 


newspaper editors, and to press for juries composed of natives of India iy 
sedition.trials. | 


31. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchdr :— 
Bombay Samdchdr (63) Although like yourself, I am no advocate of Mr. 
4th Aug d ’ Tilak’s principles, from personal experience I must 
admit that your article of the 30th July (vide para- 

graph 12 of Weekly Report No. 31 of 1908) truly reflects popular sentiments 
in the matter of the recent disturbances. By publishing that article you have 
done.a real service both to the public and to Government. Being a business 
man myself, I know as a matter of fact that, immediately on receipt of the 
news that Mr. Tilak was sentenced to six years’ transportation, it was resolved 
to observe a strike of six days; at the rate of one day for each year. One 
fact that has been brought out by these strikes is the falsity of the notion. 
hitherto prevailing, that capital can dominate labour, This belief was dis- 
proved by the fact that, against their wishes, the mill-owning capitalists had to 
continue the strike owing simply to pressure from the workmen. Government 
will have to take into account this new-born power. From a talk which 
I had with some of the mill-hands, I learnt that they really entertained feelings 
of sympathy for Mr. Tilak and wanted to express them by holding meetings 
and processions, but that at the same time it was not their intention todo any 
mischief. The Police were led away by merely imaginary fears into issuing 
prohibitory proclamations and maintaining strict Police and Military surveil- 
lance. Had the people been allowed to evince their sympathy for Mr. Tilak un- 
checked, no such unfortunate occurrences, they assured me, would have taken 


place. From this it appears that a belief is gaining ground among the 
public that the authorities wish to restrain free expression of popular feeling. 


Government should, therefore, boldly come forward and coniradict this 
impression. 


82. The Shaikh Memon Street riot was caused in this fashion. When 

the shop-keepers there saw it alleged that their 

Kesari (124), 4th Aug. strike was not due to their sympathy with Mr. Tilak 
but to some other cause, they immediately hung out 

Mr. Tilak’s portraits in protest. A big crowd gathered i in the street, the Police 
interfered, there was some fighting, and the Military were immediately called in. 
_ Firing followed asa matter of course, anda young Bania, who was seen 
bravely encouraging others to fight, was made a target of and killed | The 
riot should not have taken place ab all if the Police had not interfered and 
come in the way of the people’s showing their sympathy for Mr. Tilak. 
The doings of the Police andthe Military will soon be forgotten, but the exploits 
of the young Bania will remain for ever before the minds of the people. What is 
the meaning of all these riots in Bombay ? The mill-hands in the city are the 
descendants of those Maratha warriors whose fame for bravery and daring 
had once spread throughout the whole of India. No wonder if the circum- 
stances of the hour unconsciously inspired them with the spirit of their 
forefathers. ‘That even women should have pelted stones and prevented the 
arrest of their husbands by forming a phalanx, and that a small girl should 
be amongst those wounded by the fire of the military, are facts which are in 
keeping with the ancestry of the people. But what about the extraordinary 
bravery shown by the shop-keeping Bania ? Weseethe hand of God in the 
courage, the daring and the spirit of self-sacrifice shown by the Gujaratis of 
Bombay during the riots. It appears as if He is determined to give the 
leadership of the land to the intellectual Bengali and the trading Gujarati by 
investing these two nations with new national virtues in the changed 
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circumstances of India. [Elsewhere the paper observes :—Shop-keepers, Banias, 
Brahmins and young students have all been indiscriminately sentenced in con- 
nection with these riots. It may be taken that the number of the killed, the 
wounded and the incarcerated in these riots almost equals the casualties on the 
British side in the Mohamand or the Zakka Khel expedition! His Excellency 
the Governor has already shown his sympathy for those who are lying wounded 
in hospital, and we think it behoves him to do the same in connection with 
those who have been sent to prison by remitting the remaining portions of 
their sentences and letting them off with a warning. It does not become 
His Excellency to be partial in the bestowal of his sympathies. The sentences 
have been too severe. ‘I'he leaders in the Paris labourers’ riots in which 
numbers of soldiers were killed and several officers wounded and which 
aimed at bringing about a revolution, have been lightly sentenced to terms 
varying from a week to four months. From the stand-point of these riots 
it appears that in the case of the Bombay disturbances, which were neither 
premeditated nor aimed at revolution, warnings or at most fines would have 
amply sufficed and all higher sentences deserve severe condemnation. We 
think the Bombay Police committed a great mistake in prohibiting demonstra- 
tions of sympathy for Mr. Tilak. Had they been allowed, they would have 
lasted at most fora day. But by prohibiting one day’s demonstrations the 
Police had to witness them for six continuous days, and His Excellency 
the Governor had, moreover, hurriedly to ran down to Bombay. At Bombay, 
His Excellency did well in taking the Indian leaders into confidence in 
connection with the situation, but wethink that this ought to have been 
done before launching the prosecution against Mr. Tilak. His Excellency 
was right in showing sympathy for those who received bodily wounds in the 
riots, but we think that, as a statesman, he should also show some considera- 


tion for those whose minds have been hurt by the sentence passed on 
Mr. Tilak, | 


88. It seems that in the recent disturbances at Bombay the mill- 
. hands had no intention of rioting or creating any 
Chikitsak (109), 5th Aug. disturbance, but that they simply wanted to make a 
demonstration of their sympathy for Mr. Tilak by 
merely ceasing from work. ‘This excitement among the mill-hands was due 
to a misunderstanding that Mr. Tilak was being prosecuted for taking part in 
the Temperance movement. Had this misunderstanding been removed and the 
situation expained to'them, nothing grave would perhaps have occurred.  Itis 
really to be regretted that some educated people also should have participated in 
the excesses of the illiterate and foolish mill-hands and their conduct is cer- 
tainly most reprehensible. In dealing with the disturbances the authorities 
showed a great deal of circumspection and cool-headedness and the mob was 
fired upon only when it was absolutely necessary to do so. We must tender 
our thanks to the Police and the Military for maintaining order and prevent- 
ing any further bloodshed. 


34, It was quite natural that the mill-hands who had heard so much 

of Mr. Tilak should have become excited at the 

_Jagad Vritt (119), 2nd sentence passed on him. Perhaps the sad conse- 

Aug. , quences of the strike would have been avoided if the 
mills had been ordered to be closed for some days. 

In their demonstrations of sympathy for Mr. Tilak the mill-hands did not 
seem to have any deliberate intention of leading an assault against any one 
or else they would have gone about armed withstick:. The foolish mill-hands 
have nut only suffered pecuniary loss, but the families of some of them have 
been permanent sufferers in consequence of the untimely death of the bread- 
winners. It is certainly unlawful to create adisturbance after a man has been 
tried and sentenced by an independent Judge and jury. If the laws made by 
Government for the benefit of their subjects are not allowed to be administered, 
there would be chaos and disorder everywhere. It is, therefore, the duty of all 
sober-minded citizens to obey the law and to advise ignorant people 
not to violate it. The sad results of the disturbances were largely due to 
nobody coming forward to offer this sort of advice to the mill-hands. 
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..85. “There have been several riots in Bombay in the past, 
| | but in not. a single one of them was such 
Suggestion for the ap- wanton firing indulged in as took place in the recent 
pointment of a Commis- ones. Though we admit the absolute necessity of 
sion to inquire into the dispersing excited mobs, we would rather let them 
alleged = indiscriminate have it out a bit and break one another’s heads, 
ee a gy than recommend indiscriminate firing that 
Galardéi pa "09) launches scores of innocent people into eternity. 
ond Rie. Eng. cols. ' In the first list of casualties published, out of thirty 
wounded nearly two dozen were below the age of 
twenty. Several were only thirteen yearsold! These facts speak for themselves. 
The matter should not be allowed. to rest here. A searching inquiry must 
be made, and we humbly appeal to His Excellency Sir George Clarke to 
appoint immediately a mixed Commission to thresh out the whole affair. 
The indiscriminate firing and the scores of victims that it claimed will be 
interpreted in a manner that is undesirable. It is, therefore, in the interests 
of everybody that such a Commission should be appointed.” 


386. ‘“ The recent disturbances in Bombay have been the forerunners of 
_ proposals for an increase in the Police force of the 
Recent disturbances in (City, It is true that the city has grown enormously 
Bombay do. re wend in recent years, and that the ordinary Police force, 
i increase In the Folce ‘as now maintained, is inadequate for the protection 
orce of Bombay City. ; 
Jdm-e-Jamshed © (31), Of life and property in such emergencies as occurred 
8rd Aug., Eng. cols. some days ago. But to our mind, it seems to be an 
: altogether erroneous view of the ‘ordinary duties and 
functions of a Police force to think that it should be equal to all emergencies, 
and must be of sufficient strength to put down such riots and disturbances as 
occurred last week. At such times the military must perforce be called 
OUbisncsinxes No amount of increase in the regular Police force would make it 
adequate for such emergencies; and to undertake such increase would only be 
a waste of publicmoney. Even in far more advanced countries the need of the 
military at such times is recognised, and there is no reason why it should be 
held that in Bombay the Police force should be kept on a footing that would 
render lawlessness on the part of as many as about one-tenth of its popula- 
tion impossible. As regards the prcposal for adding to the powers of the 
Police, all that need be said is that one cannot think highly of the wisdom 
that seeks to work out a standard for normal requirements from what might 
be called an abnormal phenomenon.’ 


37. The Rdshtramat publishes an imaginary petition purporting to be 
| . from the mill-hands of Bombay to His Excellency 
Imaginary petition of the Governor wherein the petitioners are made to 


Bombay mill-hands say that they are compelled to leave their villages 
setting forth their 5© 
grievances and to come down to Bombay on account of their 


Rdshtramat (46), 6th inability to pay the heavy assessment on their lands. 
Aug. They further state that when they come to Bombay 
they have to live in dirty chawls and many of 
them fall victims to plague, and temptations are, moreover, thrown in their way 
by the abundance of liquor-shops in the city. The petitioners state that they 
wanted to make a demonstration of their sympathy for Mr. Tilak by simply 
ceasing from work and that they were ruthlessly shot down by the armed 
troops for no fault of theirs. The petition concludes by an appeal to Govern- 
ment to redress their grievances and to release Mr. Tilak. 


38. ‘The Pandharpur outrage surpasses in its brutality some of -the 

) crimes committed during the Mutiny of 1857. It is. 
Comments on the assault a subject of judicial investigation, and one cannot 
on Missionary ladies write about the personal aspects of it. If, however, 
at Pandharpur. it be true that some of the assailants of the inoffen- 


ag eee opin, sive ladies shouted Tilak Maharajhi Jai, we may add 


(11), 5th Aug; Daily that Tilak Maharaj is not likely to have lent any 
Telegraph (2), 6th Aug. countenance to such a dastardly attack on ladies. 
| There are two other remarks which we think we can 
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make without impropriety at this stage—first, that there is no foundation for 
the assumption sometimes made in the Anglo-Indian press that conspiracies 
for a disturbance of the peace in the lower classes of society must necessarily 
be known to the higher classes, because both have dark skins; and secondly, 
that there is no reason to attribute the popularity of a person like Mr. Tilak to 
such of his writings as might be pronounced seditious. It has been said that 
the influence of the sedition embodied in Mr. Tilak’s writings is demonstrated 
by the sequel to his conviction. This is by no means clear tous. Mr. Tilak 
is known not merely as a political leader, but also as a champion of orthodoxy. 
If any other popular leader, enjoying a similar and equally wide reputation, 
had been sent to jail in similar circumstances, but for some offence other 
than sedition, the sequel might have b’en much the same.” [The 
Oriental teview writes:—‘ The: reason for this dastardly outrage is 
not yet known; but nothing can justify an attack on defenceless 
women. MHooliganism is always to be condemned, whether displayed 
by Englishmen towards Indians or by Indians towards Englishmen. 
Hooliganism towards women is a worse crime, as it shows cowardice 
and caddishness allied to mischief We do not yet know the class to 
which the persons who led the attack belong; but we hope they were only 
some illiterate and misguided villagers who might have been led into the idea 
that the Missionary ladies were preaching against their religion, etc. We 
entertain this hope because we are loth to believe that there can be any 
connection between education and rowdyism and religious intolerance.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes:—*“ The story of the attack on the Missionary 
ladies at Pandharpur is a very sad one, inasmuch as it shows the spirit which 
is working like yeast throughout the country. The terrible state in which the 
poor lady was left shows that the evident intention was to kill her and all 
those who were in the place. We know we are not wrong in saying that 
such an outrage as thisis deplored by all sections of the community. But 
recent events have shown that it is becomjng dangerous for harmless women 
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to be left to the mercy of natives.’’ | 


*39. “The murderous assault on the Missionary lady by a gang of 
, sa . __ ruffians at Pandharpur ought to fill every Indian 
Indian Social Reformer ith SI heen Wicai : io r 
(4). 9th Aug. with shame. 1ese Missionary ladies, as a class, 
" are among the gentlest of their sex. They are meek, 

long-suffering and absolutely inoffensive. In many places their services — 
to their Indian sisters, as teachers, as physicians and as friends, are of 
incalculable value ‘othing perhaps proves more clearly the 

degeneracy of popular, priest-ridden Hinduism than that, in a place of 
pilgrimage like Pandharpur, neither the sex nor the profession of this lady 
should have protected her from violence. To the true Hindu all religions 
are equally sacred ; they are but different paths to the same spiritual goal. 

But the last places where one can hope to find a trace of the pure old 
faith of India are some of our places of pilgrimage. Manv of them 
are haunts of blackguards and ruffians of the worst type. The Pandbarpur 
outrage was clearly the work of men of this class. It ought to be easy for the 

Police to find out the criminals and the Courts will deal with them as 
they deserve. We are less concerned with the fate of these men than with the 
disastrous effect their crime will have on civilised opinion as to the’ state of 

India after half a century of English education and British rule. Is this land 
the boasted home of spirituality or is it the chosen haunt of savagery:?”’ 
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*40. “ Theculprits, who had a hand in the barbarous outrage on two Mis- 
Rast Goftér (87), 9th sionary ladies at Pandharpur, are on their trial, and no 
‘a a ae doubt would be dealt with according to law. Though 
Ce ee we may refrain from commenting on the issues of the 
case at this stage, we cannot help deploring that instances of dastardly assaults 
on Europeans are multiplying.... ..... It is not yet known if the assault at 
Pandharpur has a political bearing, or if it is the outcome of religious fanaticism 
so often noticed in illiterate and ignorant villacers. Whatever the motives 
which actuated the crime, the outrage was of a most cowardly and brutal 
character. For a wonder, the assault was due to a premeditated conspiracy 
and not a word from so many intriguers leaked out to put the authorities 
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on the alert. The event anyhow betrays that strong. anti-EKuropean feelings 
prevail in certain sections of the Indian populace, which need be put down 
with a strong hand. Government cannot sit on the fence and watch events 
as they grow whilst hooligans and street budmashes are given the full length 
of the rope to hang themselves with. Every case as it arises must be rigo- 
rously dealt with, and the multiplication of such cases should only be made 
the ground for increasing the severity of sentences passed on the culprits.” 


41. We really fail to understand how to characterise the inhuman and repre- 

: hensible assault which some badmashes are reported 

to have committed on two Missionary ladies at Pan- 

Pag eng Prakdsh (42), Gharpur. The cause of the outrage is not yet known. 

5: Such being the case, those who are writing violently 

and indiscriminately against all and sundry are 

to be blamed equally with the miscreants who assaulted the defenceless 

women. A correspondent of the T’mes of India has communicated to ita 

bazaar gossip about the outrage to the effect that it was planned three days in 

advance. Nothing has yet appeared to substantiate the rumour. Buti our 

contemporary has been pleased to offer its advice to Government not to waste 

time in useless consideration of the evidence respecting the outrage but to mete 

out effective punishment to the offenders at once. Nobody, of course, would 

question the wisdom of meting out adequate punishment to the actual parti- 

cipators in the outrage. But to suggest hasty action while the real facts are 
not yet known is most outrageous. 


42. A Pandharpur correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat :—The 
Christian Missionaries have got a station at this place, 

Rdshtramat (46), 5th Aug. ®nd some Mission ladies belonging to the station 
used to preach in public places here. Some religious 

fanatics having apparently disliked this, went to themission station, created a 
disturbance and assaulted the ladies. This was a most foolish act which is being 
condemned by all reasonablemen. When the Collector went to Pandharpur and 
calling together leaders of the place threatened to impose punitive Police on 
the town alleging that the crime was political in character, an assurance was 
given to him that it had nothing to do with politics or with the Tilak 
case. The Collector, however, did not appear satisfied with the assurance. 
Some arrests have been made in tls connection, but I am happy to state that 
the Police are using discrimination in the matter of making these arrests. 


43. ‘* A correspondent writes to us as follows on the subject of an 
unfortunate incident that took place in a Railway 

Reported molestation of train between Khandalla and Bombay in which 
Muhammadans by Chris- foyy decent Muhammadans were insulted and 
ae wes meat Be — maltreated by six Europeans a few weeks ago :—‘I 
mated wa happened to be in the same train andso I know 
Oriental Review (11), all the details connected with the unfortunate event. 
Sth Aug. It took place on Sunday, the 19th of last month. 
The train started from Poona at 3 o’clock with a 

large number of passengers, most of the first and second class compartments 
being entirely full. In a second class compartment there were six Christians, 
with a dark woman, of whom the less I write, the better. When the train 
arrived at Lanowli, four Muhammadans, finding no second class accommoda- 
tion, ‘appealed to the Guard, who took them to the second class compartment 
in which were travelling the aforesaid Christians and the dark woman. The 
latter would not let the Muhammadans enter the compartment, protesting that 
the compartment had been reserved and pointed out to an old and torn 
label. The Guard said that the compartment had not been reserved and 
forced the Muhammadans into the carriage. As soon as the train left 
Khandalla the Christians began to molest the Muhammadans, and 
when the train was passing through the tunnels the former behaved 
in such an outrageous and shameful manner that 1 am ashamed to write 
about. it. When we arrived at Karjat the Muhammadans got out of 
the compartment and bitterly complained to the Station Master and the 
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Guard and demanded from the Christians their names; but they refused to 
give them. The Guard had a conversation with the Christians and then said 
to the Muhammadans that he could do nothing. .From this moment the 
attitude of the Guard was completely changed towards the Muhammadans. 
jeiwesene At the Kalyan Station the Muhammadans again appealed to the 
Guard to get their names. After much dilly-dallying four of them gave 
their names to the Guard, who, in return, demanded the names 
of the Muhammadans. ‘T’he Indians at once eomplied with the request. 
manus Decency prevents me from writing how these men _ behaved 
towards the Muhammadans. « All I will say is. that their conduct was 
outrageous.’ We are exceedingly thankful to hear that Mr. F. J. Rickards, 
Agent, G. I. P. Railway, has taken severe measures and has dismissed two 
of the men, who happened to be in the service of the Railway Company. 
The Indian public, we are sure, feel deeply grateful to Mr. Rickards 
for the promptness with which he has punished the offenders. We have not 
been able to trace the names of two of the culprits, but have found out 
the names and whereabouts of the remaining two. ‘They are said to belong 
to the Bacteriological Department of the Government of Bombay. We 
sincerely trust that Government will be as prompt as the Agent of the 
Railway Company and bring the offenders to book.” 


44. The opinion expressed by the Bombay Port Trustees, in connection 
Comments on the With the proposed expansion of Bombay City, is on the 
opinion of the Bombay whole a wise cne. ‘The most noteworthy portion of it 
Port Trust on the question 1s that in which they have taken the pains to point out 
of the expansion of Bom- in an impressive manner the great disadvantages likely 
bay City. ss to result from the excision of the Railway line south 
Bombay Samachar (63), of Grant Road Station and from leaving the public at 
sch Aug. the mercy of the tramway service. It is pleasing to 
note that the Trustees have drawn attention to the impossibility of developing 
the tramway in the direction of increased speed, a qualification which is 
highly essential in any mode of vehiculation in the interests of the com- 
mercial development of the City. As they have pointed out, instead of cutting 
down the existing railway system, there 1s, on the contrary, a great necessity 
for extending it. They have even gone the length of advocating the con- 
nection of Church Gate and Elphinstone Circle by rail. Their suggestion is 


judicious, for such a connection will not only tend to promote industrial deve-. 


lopment, but also encourage migration into the suburbs. The great difficulty 
which comes in the way of the much-needed extension of railways is want of 
space. To meet it the Trustees suggest the construction of overhead railways 
like those existing in Europe and America. ‘The suggestion for the construc- 
tion of underground railways also comes from other quarters. It is for His 
Excellency to decide, after taking the best expert advice in the matter, which 
of these suggestions would, in view ofthe peculiar climatic and other conditions 
of Bombay, be more suitable and practicable. The construction of such 
railways would involve great outlay, and for this the Trustees suggest the 
issue of loans, the interest of which should be guaranteed jointly by the two 
Railway Companies existing in Bombay, the Municipality and the Port and 
Improvement ‘Trusts. In view of the fact that the two Railway Companies 
and the Port Trust are sure to profit through the commercial and industrial 
development that will be stimulated it is they who are bound, and 
ought to be made, to bear this burden. But the Municipality and the 
Improvement Trusts should not, in consideration of the heavy burdens al- 
ready resting on them and the additions that will be made in future to these 
burdens through the expansion of the city, be made to share in it. If any 
one else over and above these bodies ought to share in the burden, it is 
(Jovernment. As we have suggested over and over again, the only way of 
satisfactorily expanding the city is to join the whole island up to Borivli and 
Ghatkopar with the city. The whole of this tract should be placed under 
the Bombay Municipality, and while Government should undertake to provide 
rapid and cheap means of communication and to make Police arrangements 
in the parts added on, the Municipality may undertake to look to the water 
supply, lighting and drainage arrangements. 


"45. “ he expansion of Bombay seems to hang fire on account of too. 
| a much advice on the subject. The Bombay Port Trust 
have just sent in their opinion; and beyond an 
advocacy of the merits of an over-head railway there. 
is not very much that is important in the suggestions 
they have taken so long to consider. Indeed, 
it is chiefly the catering to. the needs of the docks 
that has got Bombay into the horribly chaotic condition that it now presents ; 
and the Port Trust, with all its virtues as a sound business concern, has shown 
in the past so scanty an appreciation of the desirability of ameliorating city 
life that we are not much inclined to receive its suggestions for improving 
the town with enthusiasm. The Port Trust insists upon an over-head 
railway, and it is most likely that this will be the ultimate solution of 
our tangled traffic. But over-head railways are unsightly things at best. 

We would certainly not advocate the reservation of the healthiest and 
breeziest spots for the bungalows of the great. This would be treating them 
too much like first-class railway passengers, who always get more value for 
their money than the third-class ones. Whether it is feasible and desirable to 
make Trombay a suburb is one of the questions in the expansion scheme 
which most intimately concerns Government. A syndicate might easily be 
found to provide the city and immediate suburbs with an over-head narrow- 
gauge electric tramway; but only Government could venture on an extension 
up to the heights of a mountain hitherto ‘uninhabited. However desirable 
the development of Trombay might be and however well it might pay, it is 
impossible for private enterprise to do all that is needful.” 


Parsi (85), Sth Aug., 
Eng. cols. = * 


46. “ The result of the income-tax assessment work at Hyderabad (Sind) 
has justified the past forebodings of the people. 


Alleged unjustcharacter’ The aggregate assessment has gone up 50 per 
of income-tax assessment The inquiry has. 


at Hyderabad (Sind). 


Sind Journal (18), 30th been a perfect. farce, and the nonchalance with 


July. which the tax has been imposed or enhanced is 

simply astounding A seller of wan (cot- 
cordage) has been assessed at about Ks. 60, which means that he earns as 
much as a Ist grade Mukhtiarkar, v2z., as. 3.000 a year!! A vendor of vege- 
tables and fruit. is assessed to ab income of Rs. 150 a month and so on! Some 
men who are taxed for the first time were not even invited to make a state- 
ment or produce their books. The fact is the City Magistrate has been solely 
suided by underlings and evil advisers.” 


Railways. 


*47. “The more we study the annual report of the _ entire 
system of railways in India, the deeper grows our 
Report on the Railway conviction that Indian railway finance, in its various 


, ose ee gaa hae aspects, needs to be better presented to the public at 
uring the year | 
Kaixer-i-Hind (32), 9th large than in the perfunctory way it has been, 


a specially since the date of the notorious ‘ Razor - 
a Ss poe Aa In nine pages of introduction the 
compilers of the Report say all that can be said on the yearly operations! 
But for the matter of that, they might not have written those pages at all. The 
evident aim and object of those responsible for the preparation ‘of the report 
seams to be how not to tell it Perhaps they are conscious of the fact 
that Indian Railway finance is a subject of which they feel heartily 
ashamed The deliberate aim, therefore, is to say as little as possible, 
and that so perfunctorily that the inquisitive reader may be never wiser than 
before. Of course, this kind of précis writing is in itself an art, an art 
which is unknown in any other part of the civilised world. If the student 
of railway finance is to learn the truth, he must spend laborious days 
and nights in trying to discover the ounce of facts from the hundred- 
weights of Sahara-like statistical tables appended to the report. These 
tables for the year under review just consist of 252 pages out of 268! 

They might be of utility to the railway statistical department, but cannot in 


any way be considered as informing or enlightening the public who are keen to 
know the kernel of Railway administration. For instance, at page 23, there is 
Appendix No. 3, which tells us of ‘ the total mileage opened for traffic during 
and at the end of each year, and the total mileage opened during the Viceroyalty 
of each Governor-General.’ Now we should like to .be informed who cares 
to know that during the Viceroyalty of His ex-Magnificence Lord Curzon 
4,770 miles of new railways were constructed and only 199 during that of 
Lord Dalhousie? ‘This table seems to have been brought into existence by 
Lord Curzon himself, who, with his unbounded and irrepressible egoism, was 
wont to proclaim to the world that no Governor-General before his time had 
stimulated the construction of railways as he!......... The sooner the Railway 
Board for its own reputation omits this precious Curzonic Appendix No. 3 
from its future reports, the better for its business-like capacity. Contrast now 
the inclusion of this worthless appendix with the serious omission of the one 
table above all others which used in former days to tell the public at a 
single glance the whole narrative of railway finance for each year! What 
was the total capital outlay on each railway in a given year, what its gross 
receipts, its working expenses, the interest charge on the capital borrowed 
for its construction and other indirect charges—all these were given in a 
line, and the last column of so excellent a table also informed the reader what 
was the net gain o7 loss to the tax-payer? It should be remembered that 
such an all-important and useful table was inserted till the date of the 
‘Razor Resolution, and that it was discontinued thereafter. Thus a really 
informing table was omitted and a perfectly useless one included! And this is 
the way the authors of the Railway Administration Report have fulfilled the 
object for which the new-fangled Railway Board was instituted—the Board 
which was magniloquently proclaimed to the four quarters of the heavens as a 
new Curzonic miracle!”’ : 


48. ‘During the official year 1907-08 the Railway Board reports over 
3 3,000 killed and injured on Indian Railways. Of 
Alleged necessity of an the 1,834 killed, 445 were Railway servants. What 
Employers’ Liability Act Compensation have those depending on the killed 
for the protection of Raul- var ae bh tha tHaad ‘pH n t 
way employés. received : ow have the Heads of Departments 
; i d Agents dealt with them? ‘There is absolutel 
Railway Times (16), Ist @NG@ 46 c 1 them ere 18 aDsO y 
Aug. no law to compel them to treat these cases fairly...... 
What is urgently needed, and we hope will soon be 
introduced, is an Employers’ Liability Act, that would make it incumbent 
on employers to provide for the families of their employés in cases 
of accident or death. The unfortunate employé is readily enough 
punished if he makes a mistake; but there is no relief if the employer 
makes mistakes. Overwork, extra strain, unsympathetic treatment, all tend to 
lead to accidents ; but in many cases an employé dare not represent this 
without fear of dire punishment, if not immediately, at least in the near future. 
eens eas We note that six of the serious accidents are attributed to disregard 
of rules by the staticn staff; some of the others to disregard of rules by drivers. 


But what does this often mean? Overwork, want of proper rest, slight 


indisposition, and sometimes illness......... Everything points to the urgent 
need of a law to compel employers to protect and compensate their eimployés.” 


Municipalities. 


49. ‘Now that Government have decided to enlarge the elective element 

, in District Municipalities and to restrict the power of 

_ Suggestion for increas- pyomination only to one-third of the total number of 

ing the number of Council- members, we would joint out that the time has come 
lors on the Karachi Muni- “ae 

when Government should increase the number of 

cipal Board. ‘ ; . a | | 

Pheniz (13), 1st Aug. | Councillors on the Kardéchi Municipal Board. Its 

present full strength is 34; it would be better to 

raise it at once to 45. Karachi is a very important and rising city and has so 


many interests to be represented in the civic chamber. At present, Govern- 
con 536—10 : . 
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ominate 16° mémbere, some of whom are tried and trusted friends of 
‘people—men' who have guided the Municipality through many a 
npést. ‘Some of the nominated gentlemen are Europeans. They have 
ntri' | t to the raising of the status and prestige 
of the Municipality,’ As Karichi is purely a commercial city, we 
catinot do without the guidance of our European friends. If the old 
and trusted leaders—both Europeans and Indians—are not nominated, then 
the Municipality would lose much of its weight in the eyes of the 
public. This is the reason why we urge Government to increase the number 
of members. The Poona Municipality has on its Board 39 members. Why 


should Kardchi, which is superior to Poona in trade, rest content with 
awvcr. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


90. A meeting of the Jains in Bombay was held on the morning of the 
5th August at Lalbag where about 2,000 persons, 
Meeting of Jains in including 400 ladies, were present. The meeting 


Bombay for the boycott of was presided over by Muni Shri Anandsagarji. In 
foreign sugar. 


Bombay Samachar (63), 
6th Aug.; Sdanj Vartaman 
(38), 7th Aug.; Akhbar-e- 
Souddgar (20), 7th Aug. 


opening the proceedings, Mr. Lallubhai Karamchand 
explained the object of the meeting and exhorted 
his hearers to refrain from the use of sugar of 
foreign manufacture, inasmuch as unholy articles 
were used in the process of purifying it. Mr. 


Amarchand P. Parmar, Secretary of the Committee appointed by the 
Jain Conference to investigate into the truth or otherwise of the 
allegations against foreign sugar, appealed to the Jains to wait till the 
Committee’s investigations were completed. But Mr. Lalan, who followed 
him, remarked that if they suspected that unholy things aré used in the 
manufacture of sugar the best course for his co-religionists was to refrain 
from its use. He addressed a powerful appeal to the religious instincts of 
the assembly and taunted them with inconsistency, inasmuch as that while, 
on the one hand, they were rescuing cows from the butchers’ hands, they 
were, on the other hand, committing the most wicked of sins by consuming 
gows’ flesh and blood; he also added that foreign sugar was the cause of 
their degradation. He wound up with a vigorous exhortation to his country- 
men to abstain from the use of foreign sugar. Several other speakers having 
addressed the meeting, the president brought the proceedings to a close by 
reading and expounding extracts from the Jain scriptures in support of the 
resolution before the meeting. It was then unanimously resolved that the 
Jains of Bombay should refrain from the use of foreign sugar and machine- 
ground wheat flour, &c., till the report of the Committee above referred to was 
published. [The Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar congratulate 
the Jains on the adoption of the above resolution, but think that the right 
course for them is to encourage the indigenous sugar industry. | : 


51. The Surat correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn reports that printed 
' handbills have been posted at various places in 

_ Handbillat Suratadvis- that city exhorting the Jains against the use of 
ing the boycott of foreign foreion sugar. The substance of the handbill is as 
ee Vartaman (88), follows s—— The Jain holidays are drawing near, in the 
Gth Aug. course of which thousands of Jains expiate their 
‘bed sins by fasts and vows. But at the same time they 
play havoc with their religion, and nullify the effects of their good deeds 
by eating with pleasure abominable foreign sugar made from roots and puri- 
fied by a process needing the wicked slaughter of animals. Oxen’s blood 
and pounded bones are being eaten. It rests with you, brethren, to put a 
stop to this. The consumption of such sugar weakens our intellectual powers. 
Thousands of oxen are also sacrificed, and thereby the Almighty’s mandate is 
disregarded. For this the Jains themselves are responsible. Things have 
now gone too far. Wake up and avoid foreign sugar. 


et re 
 % _ 
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52. <A public meeting was held under the auspices of the National 
| Union, at the Hirabag Hall, Bombay, on the 7th 
Public meetings in instant to celebrate the anniversary of the Boycott 

a and at Dharwar Pay. Mr. Kelkar, editor of the Mahrdtta, 

to celebrate the Boycott GQccypied the chair. Speeches were delivered in 

ayo Pde (46), 8th praise of the services of Bengal in the cause of the 

Aug. swadeshi propaganda and a resolution was passed in 

favour of the continuance of the swadeshi and boy- 
cott movements. The speeches made at the meeting were in Marathi and 


Gujarati. 


03. A public meeting to celebrate the anniversary of the Boycott move- 
Loka Bandhu (98), 9th ment was held at Dharwar on the 7th instant in the 
Aug Victoria [Theatre under the presidentship of Mr. Nar- 
biting har Bhagwan Limaye, pleader. Messrs. Pitre and 
Mudvedkar were the principal speakers. Collections on behalf of the Paisa 
Fund were made and the meeting dispersed amidst shouts of Bande Mataram. 


54. A public meeting attended by over two thousand persons was_ held 
at Sholapur on 30th July to show sympathy for 
ob various pinens Ya the Mr. Tilak. Mr. 5 rH pleader, presided. it was 
Bombay Presidency to resolved to send a letter of sympathy to Mr. TPilak’s 
express sympathy with family and to pray for his early return from imprison- 
Mr. Tilak. ment. Resolutions were also passed condemning 
Sholdpur Samachér the state of the law of sedition in India as inconsis- 
(152), 4th Aug.; Sdny tent with the position of Indians as citizens of the 
yr aoe aee dios 4 British Empire and thanking Mr. Tilak for his able 
Pe , ' defence. A vote of censure was also passed against 
.. Mr. Davar for his having indulged in uncalled-for 
remarks at the time of passing the sentence. [The Sdnj Vartamdn and the 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar report similar meetings at Karjan, Rajula, Kathlal, Mandal 
and Mahuva.| 


55. The following is a substance of an appeal, published by the Kd, 
et ac ie oe from Subhadrabai, wife of A’bastheb Ramchandra, 
vpeneb  Ré&mehandra, U2dergoing trial before ‘the District Magistrate, 
undergoing trial at Poona, Foona:—The Police want two sureties of Rs. 1,500 
Kdl (121), 7th Aug. each, but as my husband, who has spent everything 
he had in the service of the country, is not able to 
produce them, he has been detained in custody. They are trying to prove 
that he was in jail in the year 1888, but as a matter of fact, he was on a visit 
to France and Germany at the time. I appeal to my countrymen to help my 
husband at this juncture. All contributions may be forwarded to Mr. 
Atmaram Janardhan Karandikar, B.A., LL.B., Dahanu (Thana). 


Reports of meetings held 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 1ith August 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] [No. 33 of 1908. 


Report on Rative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 15th August 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS . 
Politics and the Public Administration — | 
Anglo-Indian Press: Alleged recklessness of certain Anglo- Indian news- Ii 
papers in publishing inaccurate reports . : ; ; .11&12 i fl 
British Rule in India : H 
Alleged mockery of justice by judicial tribunals in India__.” Gg i 
Appeal to the people to help Government by peaceful co- operation - 4 b 
Comments on the appeal made to the public by the British Indian : Ft) 
Association of Bengal . : oe 1 
Comments on the political changes introduced i inTurkey .° . . 6&7 fii 
People who consent to serve as detectives in India are vile traitors to | hE 
the country . 10 | DH | 
What should be the future political programme of the Indians? ; ; 8 aN 
Collisions between Europeans and Natives: Comments on the assault on { i) 
Missionary ladies at Pandharpur . 24 & 25 ik 
Comments on His Highness the Aga Khan’s letter to the Deccan Moslem Hy) 
. League . ' ; . 1—3 hid 
Disturbances in Bombay : : : Ht 
A warning to the Marathas uot to be misled by the partisans of My 
Mr. Tilak ; 21 if 
Comments on the Bombay Government’s second proclamation in i | 
connection with the recent — , ;, ; ’ : ’ . 17—20 
Comments on the recent— . .15&16 
Expansion of the City of Bombay: Comments on the Bombay Govern- 


ment’s reminder to the Bombay Municipal Corporation to expedite the 

submission of their opinion on the scheme for the— . FY 
Indian students in England : Alleged humiliating position of — 13 
Judicial matters : 

Comments on the proceedings and result of the Kesari prosecution . 26—28 
Native Press: Comments on the policy of press prosecutions of the 


Bombay Government. ; 14 
Police : 

Comments on the imposition of punitive Police on the Brahmins of 
Kelshi (Ratnagiri) . 39 

Comments on the order of the ‘Commissioner ‘of Police, Bombay, | 
prohibiting public meetings for six months . , ‘ 29 

Comments on the prohibition of a public meeting on Boycott Day at . | 
Poona . | . .80&31 | i 


Sind : Suggestion for the simultaneous publication of the — weekly season 
reports in the Sind — Gazette and the Romney Government 
Gazette . , | | 3D 
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"Politics and the ‘Public Administration—conclgded. 


Swadeshi and boycott : 
Alleged legitimacy of the boycott movement 
| Reflectious wagested by the celebration of Boycott Day in Calcutta 


‘Baupations-- 3 ed ; 
Alleged nigperdiinees of Government towards the Kardchi Grammar 


School . ; 
The Bombay University Senate and the question of the teaching of science. 


Railways— 


Alleged injustice of the snub administered by the Railway Board to 
Mr. Nusserwanjee Guzder, the champion of the ,-third-class railway 


passengers. . . : , ; ; . : 40 


Municipalities — 
Comments on the proceedings of the Muhammadan Conference at Poona 
to protest against the Bombay Government’s Resolution on the pro- 
Municipal reforms : : . 42 & 43 
Comments on the Resolution of the Bombay Government re the proposed 
Municipal reforms ‘ : . ; ’ , ; 41 


Native Stdtes— 


Baroda : Alleged undesirability of Governinent' s taking over Dwarka from 


the Gaekwar ' pease ; 46 
\Z Mysore : Comments on the recent Press legislation i in— . ; 44 & 45 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Meetings at certain places in the Bombay Presidency to express loyalty to 
Government and abhorrence of the spirit of anarchy and violence ; 47 

Public meeting at Ahmednagar to show sympathy with Mr. Tilak , 49 

Public meetings at certain places in the Bombay Presidency to celebrate 


Boycott Day . ' . ; 48 
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OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1908.) 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


——————————_oO 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian 


9| Daily Telegraph and Dec- 
can Herald. 
9 | Hast and West 


4 | Indian Social Reformer ... 


.| Bombay 


Poona 


...| Bombay 


Do. 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. 
India and Champion. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ....| Do. 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ., Karachi 
8 | Kathiawar Times... .| Rajkot 
9 | Mahratta .| Poona 
10 | Muslim Herald .| Bombay 
11 | Oriental Review Do. 
12 | Patriot 24] Do. 
13 | Pheenix a Karachi 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona 


and Military Gazette. 


| 

15 | Purity Servant wid Bombay 

| | 
16 | Railway Times .-| Do. 
17 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi 

| 
18 Sind Journal q Hyderabad 
19 | Sind Times 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar 
21 | Apakshapat 
22 : A’rya Prakash 


23 | Broach Mitra 


24 | Coronation Advertiser 
25 | Deshi Mitra 


26 | Dnyanottejak 


27 | Gujarati .| Bombay 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat 
29 | Gujardti Punch .| Ahmedabad 
80 | Hindi Punch Bombay 
31 | Jaéam-e-Jamshed Do. 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. 
33 | Kathidwar News ... Rajkot 
34 | Kathidwar Times... sieck:i: ame 
35 | Parsi sien ve Bombay 
; 
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fe | Karachi 
| 
| 


.... Bombay 
.| Surat 


..| Bombay 


...| Broach 


.| Ahmedabad 
.-) Surat 


...| Ahmedabad 


.| Weekly 
.| Daily 


...| Monthly 


...| Weekly 


| 
eee 


Do. 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 
.| Daily 

.| Weekly 


| Daily 


| 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


a Bi-weekly ... 


| 
... Daily 


| 


, a Monthly 


| 


...| Bi-weekly ... 


Weekly 


...| Weekly 


...; Bi-weekly ... 


.| Daily 
.| Weekly 


.| Joseph Lewis ; 


.| Chainrai Bakasrai ; 
.| Mavji Govindji ; 


.| Rustomji Shépurji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 


.| J. J. de Abrao; Portuguese ; 44 


Englishman ; 52 


.| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 


55. 


.| Kamakshi gee B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 


drdsi Brahman) ; 


.| Behramji Merwanji ‘Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi ; 


55. 


.| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. 


Hindu (Amil) ; 32 
Wiindu (Lohana) ; 27 


.| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 34 


.| Mnhammad Yusuf 012. Muhammad Amir ; 


Muhammadan ; 34. 


Hindu 


.| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari ; 


.| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 


.| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


.| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 
.| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35 
.| Motilal Tribhowandas Dalal ; 


.| Maganlal Kikébhai ; 


.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; 


(Jain) ; 34. 


.| Jaf Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 


.| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 


e@ereee 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 


.| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu 


(Amil) ; 42. 


Bania) ; 34. 


.| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


.| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 


(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


nia) ; 37. 


.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri meen 5 


55. 


.| Ichharam Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti 


Bania) ; 55. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 


Bania) ; 31. 
Parsi ; 49 


.| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ;: 


33. 


.| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59.. 

.| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 

.| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27 

., Jehangir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi; 32.. 


| 


| 


Hindu (Moa 


! 


Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 


| 
i 
| 


.| Somal4l Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Mesri 


| 
J 
| 
| 
ee 
J 
: 
| 
| 
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‘Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Sanj Vartaman .... 


Shri Say4ji Vijay ... 

Suryi Prakdsh .... 
ANGLO-Mara‘THI. 

Dnydnoday’ 

Dnyan Prakash 


| Dnydn Prakdésh 
Indu Prakdésh 


Native Opinion 
Rashtramat 

| Sardessi Vijaya 

: Subodh Patrika ... 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano... 


AnGtio-SInpdI. 


Sind Shewak 


Sookhree ... 


ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vatsal 
Hind Vijaya 


Hindustan Samachar 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CoNCANIM. 


A Luz a oe 
Popular Journal ... 
Gusaka TI. 


Akhbbar-e-Islam ... 


‘Bharat Jivan 


Bharat Vijaya... 


Bombay Samachar 


.| Sukkur (Sind) 


ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. 


Savantvadi 


Bombay ,-- 
* 


.| Bombay 


Karachi (Sind) 


.| Naushahro Feroze' 


(Hyderabad). 


Karachi (Sind) 


.| Weekly 


Monthly 


e Weekly 


Do. 


.| Rustamji 


.| Maénekl4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania). 


.| Rev. William Hazel ... pi il 


.| Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 


.| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


.| Antone Fernandes ; Portu ese; 29 
.| Kazi Imaéil Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
.| Dahyabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


Jethal4] Umedr4m ; Hindu (Mew4d Brgh. 
man); 41. | 

Paélonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... om 

Narsarwanji Vaétcha-Ghandhi .|' 

Parsi ; 41, 


29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


(1) Hari Nardyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. vie 


ed, Manager being Damodar Savladraim 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

Dharkénaéth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Narayanrao Shrinivads Gadggkar and Gir- 
dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 


dan (Memon) ; 44. 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A., 
Parsi ; 40. 


eee 


No. | 


Name of Publication. 


- 


Where Published. 


Cutch-Kesari 
Evening Jame 
Gujarat 


| Gurjar Garjana 


Gurjar Kesari 


Hind Swarajya 
Islam Gazette 


73 | Jain Vijaya 


' Kaira Times 


2 | Kaira Vartaman ... 


| Kathiawar Samachar 


| Khabardar 
) Khedut 


_Loka Mitra 


J | Mahi Kéntha Gazette 


Mukhbir-i-Islim ... 
Navsari Patrika 


Navsari Prakash ... 


| Pohtical Bhomiyo... 


) | Praja Mitra 


% | Praja Pokar 


Rajasthan and 


Advertiser. 


89 | Satya Vakta 


Surat Akhbar 


| Swadesh Mitra 


HInDI. 


Shri 
char. 


Dnyansagar 


char. 


KANARESE. 


Digvijay ... 


Kannad Kesari 


Karnatak Patrit 
Chandrodaya. 


Karnatak Vaibhav 


Loka Bandhu 


| 

| 

| . 

| Karnatak Vritt 
| 
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sa] 
| 


... Nadidd (Kaira) 
.. Bulsdr (Surat) 


Bombay 


Bombay 


4 Bombay 


. Amreli 


Do. 


(Baroda- 
State. ) 


. Bombay 


.. Nadiad (Kaira) 


.., Kalra 


. Ahmedabad 


. Bombay 


. Baroda 


. Bombay 


. Bombay 


. Navsari 


. Sadra 


Do. 


. Ahmedabad 


. Warachi 


. Surat 


Indian 


. Surat 


Ahmedabad 


Do. 


. Karachi 


Sam:- 


Bombay 


Shri Venkateshvar Sama- 


Do. 


. Gadag (Dharwar) ... 


. Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


Dharwar 


. Bijapur 


. Dharwar 


Do. 


.| Weekly 
.| Daily 


.| Weekly 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Bi-weekly ... 
.| Weekly 
.| Daily 


.| Weekly 


.| Bi-Weekly ... 


.| Weekly 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Weekly 


.| Fortnightly 


| Weekly 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


month. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


.|Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél 
Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
.| Published thrice a : 
-,..| Ochhavidl Hargoyandés; Hindu (Visa Léd 


.| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 

.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3C 
.| Mohunla4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 
.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Rewdshankar 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji 
.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


.| Kaikhosru 
.| Motilal Chhotaélal Vyas ; 
.| Munshi 
.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 
.| Ncorkh4n Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


.| HirdlAl Vardhamdan Shah (Visa Shrimali 


.| Keshavlal 


| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 
4 Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


.| Janakprasad Labooram ; 


.| Pandit Ruddra 


.|Shankr4pa GudiyAppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


.|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
.|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Anndji Gopal Jorapur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdaputr ; 


Bania) ; 32. 


33. 
Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Muhammadans (Memons), 
Bania) ; 26. 
28. 


56. 

Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

Gul4am Muhammad 


Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 


46. 
Manekji Minocheher-Homji, 


B.A.; Parsi; 40. 


Hindu (Audich 


Tolakia Brdhman) ; 45. 
Aili Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Parekh ; 


Brahman); 29. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Harivithaldas; Hindu (Das 


Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


Datta Sharma; Hindu 


(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


(Devang) ; 40. 


(Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 33. 


man); 25. 


Brahman) ; 46. 


man); 38. 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


.| Jethal4l Umedram ; Hindu (Mewéd Brgb. 
man); 41. | 
.| Pélonji Barjorji Desaéi ; Parsi ; 56 ... i 


Sanj Vartamdn .... ..| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi ,|' 
| Parsi ; 41. 


Shri Say4ji Vijay ... we || Ménekl4l Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania). 
29. 
Suryi Prakash... :; bee ; ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


AnGLo-Manra’THI. 
Dnydnoday& i ‘ei ..| Rev. William Hazel ... oe vee 


Dnyan Prakash sad a is ...| (1) Hari Nardyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 

, pawan Brihman ); 47. 

(2) Ndtesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Dnyan Prakdésh ‘4 ise fai ae Do. do. 


Indu Prakash : rm i * ...| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlaérdm 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Ce se oe Tee 
- ‘u ' - 
- ; 


Native Opinion .. , _ es ve ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
: pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Rashtramhat si oe bin 


= ——— 
> wie 
ey a , a: 
re 
. : 
a8 oe 


Bi Tre A 
> 


'Sardesdi Vijaya ... ...| Savantvadi = — ....Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


 - 
=e i 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... ...| Bombay... a dee ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 
ANGLO-SINDI. 


-| Karachi (Sind) __... yes ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahaébkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
Muséfir... — ion: an ‘a sin = ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Sind Shewak sa ...| Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad). 
Sindhi NE ...| Sukkur (Sind) __... + ...| Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Sookhree ... er ...| Karachi (Sind) _... — ..._ Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


¥ 


ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
' GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vatsal_.... , in ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Hind Vijaya res we os ..| Dahyabhai Kasandads Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. 
Narayanrao Shrinivés Gadggkar and Gir- 

Hindustan Samachar , ..| Bi-weekly ... .| dhar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 
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ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
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A Luz se ies >» _...| Antone Fernandes ; Portu ese ; 29 
Popular Journal ... 


GusaRa TI, 


Akhbér-e-Islim va .| Kazi Imaéil Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


‘Bharat Jivan ..| Dahyabhaéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
_(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 


Bharat Vijaya... ..| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Bombay Samachar Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A., 
- 2 ) 7 7 Parsi ; 40. 


, 


Broach Samachér | Andeshir Dinsha Géndhi : Parsi : 58 
Ohandika .{;  .. 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
GusaRra’tI—continued. 
Cutch-Kesari ...| Bombay | Weekly 
Evening Jame a Bombay .| Daily 
Gujarat Q Nadiad (Kaira) .| Published thrice a 
| month. 

Gurjar Garjana .. Bulsdr (Surat) .| Weekly 

| Gurjar Kesari - Bombay Do. 

: Hind Swarajya Do. Do. 

Islam Gazette . Amreli (Baroda-| Do. 

! State. ) 

Jain Vijaya .. Bombay Do. 

: Kaira Times .. Nadiad (Kaira) Do. 

| Kaira Vartaman ... i Kaira Do. 

| Kathidwar Samachar ; Ahmedabad Do. 

Khabardar . Bombay | Do. 

' Khedut . Baroda .| Fortnightly 

_ Loka Mitra . Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... 
Mahi Kantha Gazette . Sadra .| Weekly 
Mukhbir-i-Islim ... . Bombay .| Daily 

2 | Navsari Patrika . Navsari .«»| Weekly 
/Navséri Prakash... Do. Do. 
Political Bhomiyo... . Ahmedabad Do. 


Od 


U3 


94 


Jd 


u8 


a Gaia 


| Praja Mitra 


| Praja Pokar 


Rajasthan and 
Advertiser. 


| Satva Vakta 


' Surat Akhbar 


Swadesh Mitra 


HInpDI. 


Shri Dnyansagar 
char. 


' char. 


KANARESE. 


Digvijay ... 


Kannad Kesar. 


Karnatak Patra 
| Chandrodaya. 


Karnatak Vaibhav 


| 

| . 

| Karnatak Vritt 
| 

| Loka Bandhu 

| 


s 412—2 


Indian 


Sam4- 


Shri Venkateshvar Sama- 


and 


. Surat .| Weekly 
Ahmedabad Do. 
Do. .| Fortnightly 
26 OULat .| Weekly 
. Karachi Do. 
Bombay .| Fortnightly 
Do. .| Weekly 
. Gadag (Dharwar) ...! Weekly 
. Hubli (Dhaérwar) ...| Do. 
Dharwar Do. 
. Bijapur Do. 
. Dharwar Do. 
Do. Do. 


Iarachi 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


.| Bi-Weekly ... 


.|Damji Raévji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 


.| Ochhavl4l Hargoyandds ; Hindu (Visa Lad 


.| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 

.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3C 
.| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali 
.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 


28. 

.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
ee 

.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


.| Kaikhosru 


.| Motilal Chhotala! Vyas; Hindu (Audich 


.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


.| Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 


... Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


...|Janakprasid Labooram; Hindu (Kanya- 


.| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu 


.|Shankr4pa GudiyAppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


.|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
| K. B. Ankalei; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Annaji Gopal Jorapur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
. A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdaptr; Hindu 


Bania) ; 32. 

83. 

Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Muhammadans (Memons). 


Bania) ; 26. 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 


46. 
Manekji Minocheher-Hom)i, 


L.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakkhpati ; 


Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 


Brahman) ; 29. 


.| HiralAl Vardhamdan Shah (Visa Shrimali)- 


Bania) ; 28. 


Hindu (Daz 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


kubja Brahman); 31. 


(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


(Devang) ; 40. 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 


man); 25. 


Brahman) ; 46. 


man); 38. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| 
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.| Gadag (Dharwar) .' Weekly _... ...|Gaurishankar Rampraséd Hindu (Kanoja 
: Bréhinan) ; 44. 


.| Thana an ne Weekly... .... Dhondo Kashinath — Hindu (Chit 
| pawan Brahman) ; | 

| 

.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. bon ...| Vaman Daiji pm : Hindu (Yajurved 

desh). Brdhman) ; 

| Sholipur ... e Monthly ... _ ...| Hari Narayan Rahélkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
| Brdhman) 36. 


| 


.| Ratnagiri ... e Weekly... ....Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
| 31. : 


Bhaéla pei oui ‘od aoe sh oo Published thrice «| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 

' month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 

Bhagwa Zenda ... _...| Wai (Satara) —...| Monthly ... __...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... a Weekly... °...| Hari Ty's Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. 


Chandrakant sae ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. “si ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Chandrodaya = ...| Chiplun (Ratna- ’ ai ..., sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
giri). Brahman); 44. 


Chikitsak ... sie ...| Belgaum ... ie aot ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 42. 


Deshakadlavartanian __.| Erandol (East; ; ae ...| Mahadev  Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
Khandesh. | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

Dharm _.. ne ...| Wai (Satara) . .| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. : 


Dharwar Vritt  ... ...| Dharwar ... et : oe ...| 8. H. Shane ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 
$3. 


Dinbandhu Ss ...| Bombay... vas fs jas ee Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


ie 

| 

, 
yj 

a 


Dnyan Chakshu ... ...| Poona fos a ; i ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth' 
| Brahman) ; 50. 

5 | Dnydn Sagar _ ...| Kothapur ... nal ; a ....| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 

. | Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu Punch _... ...| Thana wid ae . i ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
: pawan Brahman) ; 42. 

Hindu Vijayi_... ...| Kochara (Ratnagiri).’ Fortnightly ...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 

| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


OT _ SE EE ne 


-- tt ee, 


He eee 


_ - 


—s 


Jagadadarsh as ...| Ahmednagar a ...| Kaéshinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 

| : pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Jagad Vritt sia ...| Bombay... ‘ice om ...| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
: (Mahratta) ; 45. | 


Jagatsamachar... a Meaaeenr <a hm ..  *as.{ (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, ae 
. LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; | 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; Hindu 
| (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

aE ies Ba ag gy ger 2 ge .. ...{ Shivrém Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 
| (ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. Sub- editor, 

| Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. 
Kalpatarnu ... - ...| Sholépur ... fos es ...| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. : 
Karmanuk... ey ee oe ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 41. | 
Kesari ss... ae sal ss oa : sea ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B., Hindu 
(Chitpawn Brahman) ; 51. | 
Khandesh Samachar ...| Parola (East Khan-' Fortnightly _...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. | 


Khandesh Vaibhav ...| Dkulia (West Khan-| Weekly... ...| Yadav Balkrishna Upisani; Hindu! 
: desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. | 
Kumtha Vritt R ...| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. Pre ...| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd' 
Saraswat); 52. | 
.| Vengurla (Ratna-| Do. ose ...| Ramkrishna Gopdl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud, 
girl). Brahman) ; 31. | 
.| Belgaum ... con aa i ..| Janardhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu, 

.. (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. | 


—————__S— (ass 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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Maharashtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 

Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 

| Prakashak 


, Pratod 

Raghav Bhushan 
Samalochak 
Samarth 

Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Shri Shahu 


Shubh Suchak 
| 

> | Sudhakar ... 

Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Swarajya@ ... 
Vande Mataram ... 
Vidya Vilas 


Vichari 
Vibari 
Vishvavritt 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Writtasar... 


Vyapari 


Warkari 


MaratTui—continiued. 


.| Bombay 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Sholapur 


-| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay 


-| Kolhapur ... 


.| Satara 
.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay 


Do. 


.| Poona 
...| Ahmednagar 
..-| Nasik 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


.| Belgaum 
.| Dhulia (West-Khan- 


desh). 


.| Jalgaon (East Khan- 


desh). 


.| Kolhapur ... 

.| Satara 

.| Bijapur 

.| Islampur (Satara)... 
.| Yeola (Nasik) 

.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Kolhapur ... 


Do. 


.| Bombay 


.| Satara 


Do. 


.| Pen (Kolaba) 
-| Poona 


-| Karad (Satara) 


.| Sholapur 


.-| Poona 


.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


-| Bombay 


.| Wai (Satara) 
-| Poona 


-| Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 

Monthly 

Weekly 


Monthly 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Fortnightly 


ao Babaji Bhosle ; 


.| Lakshuman 


, Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; 
.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; 


.| Antaji Damodhar Kale ; 


.| Vaman Ramchandra 


.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, 


.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 


.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; 


.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; 


.|Ganesh Ramehandra Kashalkar ; 


.| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; 
.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 


.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
..Vaman Hari 


.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; 


.| Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, 


.| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; 
.| Hari Raghunath Bhigwat 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gcvhale . 


.| Ramchandra 


.| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; 


Hindu (Maré- 
tha) ; 


Daasohee Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 29. 


| Késhav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Do. do. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Vishwanath Gangdrdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 


mali) ; 27. 

Hindu Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Hindu (Devrukha 


Brahman) ; 40. 


.| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Kanvinde ; 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 


ae 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Hindu 


(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 


.|Guladbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


about 55 or 56. 


.| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 


Brahman) 30 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 

Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 


Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 43 

Dhavle ; 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Hindu (Karhada 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 65. 


.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman) ; 50. 

B.A. ; Hindu 
- (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal!- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Hindu 
(Konkanastha Bri ahman) ; 28. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 

Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
- Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 


.| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 42. 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


Brahman); 35. 


dy. 
Hindu (Chit- 
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1,400 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Sunritavadini .| Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
‘| Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
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Srinpt1. 
A'ftab-i-Sind Sukkur (Sind) ve ...| Shéams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


' : 
3 

nee Age 

oe BAR 


Khairkhah .-| Larkhéna (Sind) ... os ..|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Prabhat... : ...| Hyderabad (Sind)... .... Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 
Sind Sudhar ves .»»+| Kardchi (Sind) _... ‘a ..., Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesary see .-| Shikérpur (Sind) ... i ...| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


UrRpw. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... ae es Ren .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantal Punch , oe ee ie ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar ... a DO vee pe ine ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammedan ; 40. 


| 
| 

Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon ia ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ;) 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. | 

| | 

Liberal... ies ...| Bombay... a oe - .... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 
| Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


| 
Sultan-ul-Akhbar ..| Bombay ... ...{ Daily 5a .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh) 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. | 


| 
GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


Jain ..  w[Weekly ... ...| Bhagubhéi_ Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Jain Mitra “ee - ' oe ...| Fortnight'y ...| Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. 


MARA’ THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... sie ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) | Weekly __... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth) 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI or «) is the last letter of a word, 


the-accent is left out, and the short a (3 = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a_word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. if 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; age 36. hy 
Circulation 25,000. fer if 


(c) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


“1. “The letter which His Highness the Aga Khan wrote to the 
Deccan Provincial Branch of the Moslem League 
Comments on His High- embodies more nearly the correct view of the duties 
ness the Aga Khan's letter and ideals of the Indian people than any other 
to the Deccan Moslem  gneech or writing that we have seen recently.......... 
ee Social Reformer The letter is entitled to great weight coming 
(4), 16th Aug. from one who is not of the class of the inane 
loyalty-monger. His Highness can speak out 
when occasion demands, on the defects of the existing order of things, 
as witness his forceful utterances in regard to the Colonial attitude 
towards Indians, his writings in English. and Indian magazines on 
the attitude of a certain class of Englishmen in India towards 
the people of the land, and his cordial relations with constitutional 
reformers irrespective of creed or sect.......... The essence of the 
whole letter, in fact, is a call to Indians of every faith and sect to 
identify patriotism with an active loyalty to British rule. ‘That is the 
position we have consistently sought to enforce in these columns, as 
the only permanent basis of national progress. We are pleased to see the 
same note sounded inthe demand, which His Excellency the Governor makes in 
the happily-worded Proclamation, for public support of the measures designed 
to put down movements of violence and anarchy. It would be the sheerest 
affectation to affirm that there are no elements in the existing system of things 
which do not naturally fall in with the idea of a loyalty to British rule co- 
extensive with Indian patriotism and of an Indian patriotism co-terminous 
with loyalty to British rule. Lord Morley told the Civil Service 
that they had to reconcile somehow the interests of British rule in 
this country with the aspirations of educated Indians if there was 
not to be a breakdown in British statesmanship. A corresponding duty 
lies on Indian statesmanship to bring about a_ reconciliation somehow 
between the demands of patriotism and the claims of British rule to the 
intelligent loyalty of the Indian people. We do not think that this will be at 
all difficult of achievement, if our rulers, on the one hand, will remember that 
there is beginning to be such a thing as an Indian patriotism, and 
if we, on the other hand, do not forget that there are such things as 
British justice and British love of fair-play. So far as our present 
administrators are concerned, whether it be Lord Morley, Lord Minto 
or Sir George Clarke, there is no room for complaint on the score 
of lack of recognition of the insistent nature of the demands of 
patriotism. The same may be said of the more _ thoughtful 
section of Englishmen in this country whether officials . or non- 
officials. But there is a not inconsiderable body of Englishmen in India 
who write and speak asif they thought that an Indian had no right to 
the luxury of patriotic feeling. One of the first measures that 
Government have to adopt to bring about the much desired union bet- 
ween Indian patriotism and Indian loyalty is to bring this section of 
Englishmen to a more healthy frame of mind, or, if that is impossible, under 
better control. Loyalty without patriotism is contemptible : ; patriotism with- 
out loyalty is erratic and, in the present state of the country, self-destroying. 
It behoves Government to make it easy for Indians to be loyal withcut loss of 
moral dignity; it behoves Indian leaders to take every opportunity of demon- 
strating to the people that patriotism without loyalty is a barren and blighting 
creed. The Aga Khan’s letter to the Deccan Muhammadans dealt, as the 
occasion demanded, with the duty of Indians chiefly ; but we have no doubt 
that His Highness would not be slow to enforce the corollary that his 
exhortation implies in respect of the duty that devolves on Government.’ 


*2. “The letter addressed by His Highness the Aga Khan to Moulvi 
Rafiuddin Ahmed, Chairman of the Deccan Provin- 

Gujardti (27), 16th cial Moslem League, is a noteworthy exposition of 
Aug., Eng. cols. the views held by an enlightened and high-placed 
Muhammadan on the present situation in the 
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country. They are not new views, because the majority of thoughtful Indians 
and sober-minded Congressmen have more or ‘less held and expressed similar 
views.in their own way. His Highness’ views would have, however, commanded 
wider attention and greater respect from men of varying shades of opinion inthe 
country, if his appeal and advice, his exhortation and remonstrance, had been 
conceived in a spirit of absolute impartiality, and addressed not only to the 
Hindus and the, people of India generally, but also to Englishmen and 
Government.......... We are ourselyes in entire accord with many of the 
views and sentiments to which His Highness has given emphatic expression ; 
and our only regret is that it leaves on the mind of a dispassionate observer of 
the course of events in India during the last ten years an impression of in- 
completeness and of a desire, however unconscious, to shirk the. responsibility of 
speaking out plainly on inconvenient questions....... Those impatient, inexpe- 
rienced and thoughtless Indians, who think that they can run headlong all along 
the line and work political marvels, will do well to study His Highness’ views 
.....- His Highness’ idea of patriotism does notseem to us to be sufficiently com- 
prehensive and specific.......... His Highness is not wrong in holding that 
generations must pass before India becomes a fully consolidated and homo- 
geneous nation. But we must entirely dissent from him when he says that 
‘In very truth we can detect no signs of the advent of that unity which is the 
first essential to the creation of a modern state. The best refutation of this 
sweeping view is to be met with in the Aga Khan’s letter itself, wherein he 
says that ‘No man who loves his country as we do can stand idly by,’ and 
that ‘The times are such that no true Indian patriot can remain silent.’ 
The country has given strong proofs of the advent of national unity ; and if it 
is positively mischievous to ignore the manifold struggles and tremendous 
difficulties which will have to be faced in our advance towards homogeneity, 
it is at any rate not quite fair to ignore what has already been achieved. The 
Aga Khan’s views on the question of Swardaj are sound. ‘The irresponsible noise 
about Sward) has thrown into the background work of the utmost importance 
which ought to be immediately undertaken, and has raised false and impossible 
ee What Swardj implies and what it would mean in this country 
of numerous Native States and varied races and creeds with their varied 
ideals, aspirations and interests is no trivial question; and yet 99 per 
cent. of those who glibly write and talk about it have not the faintest concep- 
tion even of the elements of this problem. What might have happened if 
the English had never come to India is now a profitless speculation.......... 
The British Government is there, and both the rulers and the ruled have to 
make the best of the situation. That any other Kuropean Government would 
have been a greater blessing to India we cannot possibly admit.......... 
That there is to-day no indigenous agency capable of taking in its hands the 
destinies of this vast country with its varied population and with its dangers, 
internal and foreign, ought +o be plain to any Indian of intelligence who has 
bestowed five minutes’ serious thought upon this question. ‘The British Gov- 
ernment have doubtless their faults and defects. But the work of unification 
and consolidation which has begun under their auspices can only be completed 
under a strong and effective government like the British Government. When 
we say ‘ strong and effective, we mean not only physically, but morally strong 
and effective. We think that educated Indians asa body should have no hesita- 
tion whatsoever in accepting this fundamental postulate of Indian politics. 
We go further and say that there is no Western country whose political history 
and political principles. will be of greater use to the people of India than those 
of England.......... We do not say that India should be made to pass through 
all the painful travails through which England herself had to pass. But asa 
guide to our progress on safe, stable and continuous lines, the world’s history. 
scarcely furnishes a better model than that of England.......... We cannot, 
however, agree with the Aga Khan when he imposes upon the Indians alone 
‘the duty of making the British rule strong in its hold upon the imagination 
and affection of the people of India.’.......... Unless the British Government 
on their own part discharge the sacred duty that lies jupon them in this 
connection, as civilised and enlightened custodians of the destinies of this 
country, it is contrary to human nature and to the experience of history to 
expect a subject people, the majority of whom are steeped in profound 
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ignorance and poverty, to ferform the moral and political marvel he wants 
them to perform. If educated #ndians have not yet learnt to regard the British 
Government with strong affection and are to be blamed, we have aright to 
point out that the British Government, too, cannot altogether escape from their 
share of blame. Love and affection are not marketable commodities. They 
cannot be bought and sold to order.......... In bare justice to the British 
Government let us freely and unreservedly acknowledge our indebtedness to 
them for some of.the great blessings which we have been enjoying under their 
rule and which they themselves secured very late in the course of their 
political history. But it is not fair to the people of India and to the British 
(Government to saddle the former with all sorts of heavy duties and responsi- 
bilities, and not to call upon the latter to fulfil the still higher duties and 
responsibilities that rest upon them as the enlightened, experienced and 
responsible custodians of the fortunes of the people of India.” 


3. ‘“Itis a magnificent dissertation on patriotic duty, woich His High- 
ness the Aga Khan has given in his letter to the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), Deccan Provincial Moslem League. With charac- 
14th Aug., Eng. cols. teristic broad-mindedness His Highness takes his 
stand on considerations of the highest public 
sood—the greatest good of the greatest number—and not on the selfish con- 
siderations of communal interests which seem to be the mainspring of 
Muslim loyalty, as it is preached by most of the Muhammadan leaders 
and publicists of our day. Noone can take exception to a single senti- 
ment, a single sentence, indited by the Aga Khan; and it should go a great way 
towards strengthening the loyalty not only of his own community but of 
other sections of his countrymen as well. The Aga Khan would have his 
countrymen be loyal to the British Government not for their rulers’ sake but 
for their own and their country’s sake; andinhis admirable and well-reasoned 
pleafor “blending all their energies to making the British rule strong in 
its hold upon the imagination and affection of the people of India,’ His 
Highness has not spoken as a sectional leader, but as a statesman and an 
earnest, sincere, and devoted patriot.” 


4. Mr. D. K. Karandikar writes as follows in the Indian Spectator :— 
“The Cocoanut holiday will be celebrated on T'uesday 

Appeal to the people to next (11th instant). The cocoanuts that will be 
help Government by thrown into the raging sea by the devout Hindus 


Talian” Geactater ar) will, it is to be fervently hoped, serve to pacify not 


L5th Aug., Eng. cols. only the angry sea, but also the political storm raging 
in this country.......... Government are inaugurating 


important constitutional reforms, and it is, therefore, extremely desirable that 
there should be thorough concord and co-operation between them and the people. 
All evil-minded agitators must give up their activities. Law and order must 
be enforced; and when that is done, Government may be expected to show 
mercy to those who have been and will be punished. If the forthcoming re- 
forms do not satisfy all, there must not be any impatience or incitement to 
violence. No good will be done thereby. All efforts to get the defects in 
the administration removed must be strictly constitutional. It is to be hoped 
that nothing will occur that will push back the hands of the clock of progress. 
sink aane It is no use forcing the hands of Government. As a’ Brahman, I 
say, Shintih, Shantch, Shantih :—Peace, Peace, Peace! And I pray to God 
to dispel the dark clouds that are hovering over the land. I hope my country- 
men will not forget what they owe to England. Our cause is in safe hands.” 


o. ‘The appeal, signed by 130 leading zamindars, princes, etc., of Bengal, 

all members of the British Indian Association, and 

Comments on the ap- issued in Calcutta this week signifies in an unmistak- 
peal made to the public able manner what the true feeling of all men of sense, 
by the British Indian education and position is with regard to the present 


Association of Bengal. agitated condition of India.......... The appeal, we 
Gwardt Mitra (28), 9th think, has been made not a day too soon....... It is 
Aug., Eng. cols. an appeal to reason, to the innate good sense, to 


the instincts of peace and amity of our countrymen 
con 632—4 


and should be heard with a willing head and he&rt. It is the language of 
peace, tolerance and self-restraint that the appeal. breathes in every line. It 
must be remembered that those who utter these sentiments are men of light 
and leading; both the aristocracy of wealth and intellect are there equally 
represented.......... Speaking with all the authority of a great and influential 
institution such as the British Indian Association may well claim to be, the 
appeal should have all the weight and significance attached to it which it 
deserves. We trust political bodies and associations in other parts of India 
will follow the example of the British Indian Association in this matter, and 
endeavour to set the erring flock right at a time when mischief is sought to 
be created by ill-designing persons.......... The Association rightly ani- 
madverts on the baneful effects produced on the youth of the country by the 
diversion of their minds from legitimate studies into the difficult regions of 
OREIssnssoesci It is the duty of all who are advanced in years, both parents 
and teachers, to see that the minds of boys are not allowed to be affected by 
any disturbing or dangerous ideas at too early an age.’ 


6. “Recent events in Turkey will scarcely come as a surprise to 
those who can read the signs of the times aright 

Comments on the politi- ®2d who can fully perceive the trend of the world- 
cal changes introduced in currents in politics, which are driving all Oriental 
Turkey. peoples to a right conception of their true political 
*Mahratta (9), 16th destiny. Itis the work of- the Time-spirit.......... 
Aug.; Rdshtramat (46), History from Adam downwards teaches that power 
Aith Aug. and prosperity are in their very nature unstable, 
and every day tells us why. The ‘ Young Turkey ’ 

party, which represents the true political aspirations of the rising generation of 
Turks, has not allowed the grass to grow; under its feet. It has shown the real 
strength and vitality of its race and religion. That party need not appear 
as an anomaly or a surprise to those who can truly estimate the real 
potentiality of the new movement which is now permeating all Islamic 
nations, v7z., Egypt, Persia, Afghanistan and Turkey. But the situation is 
full of marvels, especially to the European statesman of narrow patriotism, 
who believes that representative institutions are entirely unsuited to any 
country outside Kurope. The Turk who was only represented in European 
literature as a by-word for atrocity, the ‘ unspeakable Turk’, as Mr. Gladstone 
referred to him on one occasion, has shown a wonderful capacity for assimi- 
lating new ideas; and the astute Sultan Abdul Hamid, the head-priest 
of the Islamic world, has surprised the nations of Europe by his tactful 
handling of this critical situation. He has shown an amount of weather- 
wisdom which is truly characteristic of the astute and far-sighted 
Oriental. The spirit of reform or revolution is essentially the prompting 
of a moral consciousness which is seeking to assert itself irrespectively 
of racial or sectarian differences. The‘ Young Turkey’ party has insisted 
on Christians and Armenians being treated on a footing of equality with Turks 
in all rights and privileges, and the newly reformed Turkish Cabinet includes a 
Greek and an Armenian among its members. The party of constitutional 
reform does not stop here. It has lost no time in showing its readiness to help 
the cause of the reform party in Persia. The Empire of Calcutta is nervous 
over the affair and asks quite in a panic ‘ What would happen if the Turk is let 
loose. The Anglo-Indian, who has all along been taught to believe that 
re presentative institutions are unsuited to Asiatic conditions, will have to shut 
up his text-books and look for light in another quarter.” [The Rdshtramat 
writes :—The Turkish revolution is one of those epochs in the history of the 
world that cannot faii to attract universal attention. The revolution con- 
clusively rebuts the arguments of those who assert that Kastern countries must 
always be governed by a despotic form of Government, and that a representative 
type of Government would not be conducive to their happiness. The silent 
revolution in Turkey has further proved that autocracy can never succeed in 
stemming the tide of national progress. Philosopher Morley shall now have 
to take lessons. in practical politics from the ‘sick man of Europe’. The 
aspirations of the ‘Young Turkey’ party have been gratified, and it is really a 
wonder that the people of India should not be granted an effective control over 
the administration of their own country.| | 
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- 7, The awakening of Turkey proves the truth of the axiom, of which 
Gujardti (27), 9th Aug. : we hear so much now-a-days in India, that the 
AkAbsr-e-Soud ites 2). progress of political aspirations cannot be arrested. 
llth Aug. The Indian nation has often enough been told that 
Kast is East and West is West, and that the East 

is immutable. In the opinion of the Western politicians, the Orientals are 
born only to think of the life after death, but it is the Occidentals alone who 
comprehend the real value of life in this world. But these people, with their 
weak human insight, cannot pierce into the aims of Nature or of the Almighty. 
Japan’s triumph over Russia was the first. wonder of the twentieth century. 
China followed suit by beginning to take steps to protect herself against the 
foreign vultures; and the Colonies in Australia, Canada and South Africa did the 
same. India also has not escaped this general awakening, and her people are 
clamouring for a larger share in the administration of their country. But the 
people whom the spirit of reform has infected most powerfully are the followers of 
Islam: The Amir of Afghanistan is silently introducing reforms into his king- 
dom ; a struggle is going on in Persia and even in Egypt, the people are trying 
hard to take the administration into their hands. Ata time when all the Eastern 
nations were fired with the desire for progress it was not to be imagined that 
a country like Turkey, in such intimate contact with the European nations, 
should remain unaffected. The selfish Anglo-Indian journalists have been 
_ continuously dinning it into our ears that the Muhammadans are a barbarous 
lot, devoid of education and unfit to govern. But the 20th Century has 
proved the hollowness of their contention. The Christian vultures of 
Europe, unwilling to have any non-Christian State existing in their midst, 
interfered on behalf of the Christian subjects of Turkey and began to press 
the Sultan for reforms ; and under that pressure, Greece, Servia and Bulgaria 
were separated from Turkey. Even now, France, England and Russia were 
pressing for reforms in Macedonia. ‘hus it was that the Christian powers 
were trying to break to pieces this only Muhammadan power in Europe ; 
and were it not for their mutual jealousies and the diplomatic skill 
of the Sultan, it would have already disappeared. But now the so-called 
“ Sick man of Europe ” has inaugurated a newera inthe History of the World. 
The enemies of political reform in India have been in the habit of arguing that 
on account of religious differences there can be no community of interests 
between the various classes of Indians. Such arguments have no truth in 
them and can only prove harmful to the country and to Government. Even in 
Turkey, the bloody feuds between Muhammadans and Christians have been 
forgotten and the two have sworn brotherhood to each other. This new move- 
ment of reform among the Muhammadan powers cannot fail to produce a healthy 
effect upon the Muhammadans in India. For although the present Muham- 
madan generation is apathetic in political matters, it is only because of 
its. backwardness in education. It is inconceivable that while in other 
countries, the Muhammadan takes his share in the administration as a matter 
of right, in India he will be content with getting it as a matter of favour. 
If we closely study the Muhammadan religion, we find that it recognises not 
monarchy but democracy, and considers all religions as one and all men as equal. 
Enjoying such liberal instruction in religion, it is impossible to think that the 
Muhammadans would lay claim to such political and other rights as would clash 
with those of the followers of other religions. We wish that the popular consti- 
tution in Turkey may work successfully and that the Muhammadans in India 
will learn a lesson from it and try to raise themselves. [At the conclusion of 
its notice of the political changes taking place in Turkey, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
writes :—As it used to be believed in the case of the Turks, so also in the case 
ofthe Indians some selfish Englishmen believe that they are not and will never 
become fit for swardjya. Although we admit that Indians have not yet 
become completely fit for swardjya, we emphatically declare that under the 
august British rule they will, in course of time, attain to that fitness. | | 


8. A great many Anglo-Indian officers and papers are misled by 
the nation’s demand for a greater share in the 
What should be the administration of tha country into the belief that 
future political programme Jndia is trying to throw off British rule. It is 
of the Indians ? ridiculous to imagine that the Indians would dream 
Arya Prakash (22), ta of driving off the English, not a hair of wh 
Aug.; Kdthidwar Samda- " TING ee | ot a A i 
chér (76), 9th Aug. head they could hurt with all their efforts. 
But the strongly-worded -writings of several 
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papers have frightened Government, who were already in a state of intense 
suspicion. The public, on the other hand, are dissatisfied because of the 
overbearing conduct of some officials and the illiberality of Government, 

The confidence, again, in British justice, which had hitherto remained un- 
shaken, was shaken by the conduct of the Courts and Government in connec- 
tion with the sedition trials. It is this that has tended to increase the dis- 
satisfaction. This dissatisfaction is directed, not against Government but 
-against Government’s antiquated system of administration. Still Government 
erroneously believe it to be directed against themselves, and further think 
that it is fanned by the Extremists. As it is, people have despaired of 
obtaining any redress from Government and are convinced of the necessity 
of self-help. This despair has given birth to the swadesht and boycott 
movements. The result of the Tilak trial has strengthened them in their 
conviction as to the all-important character of these movements. That a man 
like Mr. Tilak, who if he had been born in England would have risen to become 
Prime Minister and who is the leading man in the Deccan, should be convicted 
and sentenced was construed by the people as an insult to themselves. Then 
there was a slight disturbance, to quell which shots were unnecessarily fired in 
quite a careless manner, and many respectable gentlemen were arrested and 
sentenced to terms of rigorous imprisonment. All these goings-on have 
convinced the people of the futility of opposition to power and of Govern- 
ment’s utter disregard for the people. ‘The only course now open to them is 
the swadeshi movement. We should take the swadeshi vow and vigorously 
push forward the manufacture of swadeshi goods. Unfortunately in the Bom- 
bay Presidency there are no leaders like Lala Lajpatrai and Surendranath 
Bannerji ; but even without them people cando much. Why do educated people 
join Government service ? Is there not ample scope for the display of their 
accomplishments in the field of swadeshi? Why do rich people tie up their 
money in Government: paper, as if there were no swadeshi industries to be 
developed and as if these latter would not yield them 34 or 4 per cent.? We 
do not say this to generate hatred against Government; only we would point out 
that a few crores of rupees diverted from Government paper would be a mere 
nothing to the authorities, but if invested in swadeshz industries would bring in 
hundreds of crores. The pity of itis that the rich and the educated classes. 
in India are not enterprising. If they do not become enterprising now, we 
do not know when they willever becomeso. [The Kdthidwdr Samdchar, on the- 
other hand, deprecates the policy of ussiessly exasperating Government, to whom 
the Indians owe their present comfortable position, by rash acts, and advocates 
peaceful and respectful representation of alleged popular grievances to the 


English nation. This course, the paper thinks, will not fail to secure them 
redress. | 


9. It may now be safely said that the most dangerous enemies of the 
British Empire are the English themselves or their 
ae Be a | courts of justice. Originally the British Empire was 
seteeg'n ny Pesos tribu- founded "on justice. But the British Courts 
a "Kal 121) 14th Aug seem determined to undermine this foundation. 
' Mr. Pinhey of Madras has astounded the world by 
sentencing Mr. Chidambaram Pillai to transportation for life. By sentencing 
Mr. Tilak to six years’ transportation, Mr. Justice Davar of Bombay has 
shown that the Bombay Presidency is not at all behind the Southern 
Presidency in passing severe sentences. But both these Presidencies are 
beaten hollow in this respect by Bengal. There Babu Durga Charan Sanyal, 
an old Dinajpur pleader of 63, was charged by two Huropeans with having 
dangerously assaulted them in a mail train. After being tried and retried, 
the Babu was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment by the Sessions 
Judge, in spite of the adverse verdict of a majority of the jurors, but the 
Calcutta High Court enhanced the sentence to four years! If, having 
regard to such cases, the Indian newspapers say that when cases between. 
Europeans and Natives come before the courts the courts are turned into 
theatres where mock trials like the above are held, why does the owner of the 
theatres, viz., Government, become ready to prosecute the said newspapers! If 
Government think that the High Court is the highest tribunal of justice in 
India, it isa mistake. The High Court of the Indians sits higher than the 
High Court established by Governinent! At Madras, Mr. Pinhey sentenced 
Mr. Chidambaram Pillai to transportation for life, but the High Court of the 
Indians has placed Mr. Chidambaram’s name high in the list of patriots! 


Alleged mockery of 
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The Bombay High Court sentenced Mr. Tilak to six years’ transportation, but 
a tribunal higher than the Bombay High Court, viz., the people of India, 
has set aside the decision of the Bombay High Court and assigned Mr. Tilak 
a very high and enduring place of honour in Indian history! The Calcutta 
High Court sentenced Maulvi Liakat Hussain and Babu Durga Charan Sanyal, 
but the people’s tribunal has bestowed extraordinary honours ‘upon them, 
Where, then, is the credit of the Government Courts ? 


10. Telling tales is reckoned to be the worst of all vices. Even cut- 
throats and murderers treat it with scorn. It is 
People, who consent to stigmatised by different persons as treason, treachery 
serve as detectives 1n or faithlessness. It proved the ruin of Prithvi Raj, 
egg wie igs traitors to and was disastrous to the rule of the Peshwas. On 
Kal (123i) 14th Aug. the other hand, it gave victory to Clive. This vice 
is responsible for creating ill-feeling and distrust 
between the rulers and the ruled at present. It seems that slanderers and 
tell-tales have no clear idea of the consequences of their incendiary deeds. 
Though they may themselves be benefited in the beginning by their acts, they 
are sure to be found out and punished by God and the people in the long run. 
These tale-bearers have received in India the respectable appellation of 
‘detectives.’ Buta decent name does not wash away the dirt inside. Itis 
not the business of the detective to pry into the domes of other people through 
a key-hole and dress up in false colours every conversation they overhear. 
Ramoshis and Bhils visit such slanderers and informers with death. It is 
disgraceful that the higher classes should take up openly a profession with 
which even the lower classes are disgusted. ‘I'he way in which the profession 
of detectives is followed in India shows clearly the depth of our moral 
depravity. Detectives, who only take town whatever is spoken in praise of a 
Bepin Pal or a Pillai, and thus disgrace the Hindu community, inflict on 
India a loss which is a hundred times severer than any inflicted by foreigners. 
The sad days of India cannot be said over when detectives can be had in 
the. country for a mere trifle. Do the detectives believe that they can afford 
to be indifferent to the calamities of the country ? Would they like to look 
on, while the country is destroyed? Do they think that they have nothing 
to do with their religion? If not,it isa great wonder that they should be ready 
to betray their country, their religion and their brethren. 


11. ‘We have condemned in no uncertain way two or three recent attacks 
on EKnglishwomen, as such acts of hooliganism, whe- 
ther manifested by Englishmen or Indians, are 

Alleged recklessness of equally to be deprecated. But we are sorry to see 


certain Anglo-Indian that an attempt is being made by Anglo-Indian 
newspapers in publishing 


inaccurate reports. papers to make capital out of these incidents and to 
Oriental Review (11), use them as a lever, as it were, by which to rouse the 
12th Aug. fury of Englishmen against Indians. Especially 
do the writings in question seem to be aimed at 

moving the ‘chivalrous’ spirit of British soldiers. 

Indignation at attacks on women is natural, but if it is encouraged 

to vent itself in unlawful actions, society will become unhinged. Such 
incidents as have happened at Simla and Pandharpur are not at all an index 
to the general feeling of the country. They have rather proceeded from the 
veriest scums of society and are condemned in scathing terms by all 
alike. Where then is the necessity for exciting race-hatred between classes 
on this score? We must again point out that as against these two attacks 
on Englishwomen (only one of which was a case of an attempt at criminal 
assault) there are hundreds of attacks on defenceless Indian women by Euro- 
peans. We only know of those that came to light. What of those which 
for ever remain hidden from public knowledge through modesty and 
other reasons ?......... If any Indian journalist had adopted at such times 
the tone now adopted by certain Anglo-Indian writers, there could be no 
doubt as to what fate would have overtaken him. Itis a disagreeable topic, 
but we again draw the attention of Government to the disastrous effects 
of writings like those in which papers of the type of the -[szan are indulging. 
I'he connection between asking people to shoot natives promiscuously and a 
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“recent event which has happened at Simla is obvious to those who have com. 
“monsense enough to think over the matter. Let not the pernicious doctrine 
be ever brought in here directly or indirectly that the person of Indian women 
is less sacred than that of Englishwomen, and that the honour of Indian 
women is of less concern to us, Indians, than that of Englishwomen is to 
Englishmen........... It is India who has supplied to the world some of the 
noblest types of womanhood; and surely in no other country can there be a 
higher reverence for women than in a country where she is worshipped as the 
mother. Punish the culprits by all means; but let not private revenge and 


grudge be fanned into a flame so that people may find a justification for taking 
the law into their own hands.”’ 


; 12. Next to the Judges of the law Courts, the Anglo-Indian journalists 

are the great enemies of the British Empire. These 
Kadl (121), 14th Aug. journalists have leng since become utter strangers 

to the duties of their profession. They are doing | the 
greatest harm to the British Empire by habitually making false and mischiey- 
ous allegations in publishing accounts of cases between the officials and the 
Indians. We see how, in the Pandharpur case, they successively published 
three or four conflicting versions. But the above case is eclipsed by the 
Murree case relating to two soldiers who were found dead. At first the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers stated that the heads of the soldiers had been crushed, their 
wrists broken, and their belts torn, and added that the soldiers of the Regiments 
at Murree were exasperated andin consequence intended ‘to take revenge 
on the natives, who were suspected of having caused the death of the two 
soldiers. Subsequent accounts, however, have shown the above allegations to 
be utterly false. As a matter of fact, one of the soldiers died of consumption, 
while the other, while lying dead drunk on the road, was run over by a carriage 
at night. This sort of veracity is quite worthy of the countrymen of Lord 
Curzon, who publicly branded the natives as liars of the first water. We do 
not think that shamelessness can go any further! ‘’he worst native newspaper 
would show a greater regard for truth than the conceited Anglo-Indian journals, 
which excel in the art of misrepresentation.- This is the opinion also of several 
English authors and writers. How axe these tricks of Anglo-Indian newspapers 
not noticed by Justice Davar, Mr. Pinhey and the Judges of the Calcutta High 
Court? Why are not these newspapers arraigned under sections 124A and 
153A of the fofian Penal Code ? Probably the exercise of some underhand 
influence prevents such prosecutions. 


13. The following is the summary of a London news-letter published by 
rs the Kal:—The Indians should as soon as possible 
Alleged humiliating stop the practice of sending their boys to England 


— oo = stu- for education. Up to this time, the Indian youths 


; did not feel their humiliation in England, because of 
oe, OS), Te OMe the outwardly courteous and seemingly kind treat- 
ment accorded to them by the English and because of their own want of keen 
perception in political matters. But during the last two or three years, the general 
awakening of the Indian mind has made the Indian youths readily understand 
their humiliating situation in England. When an English student wants to 
have any difficulty cleared in the class—no matter how stupid it may be—the 
Professor explains the matter to him at great length; but the same Professor 
avoids solving any doubt raised by an Indian student, though it might be most 
reasonable. Some Colleges affiliated to the Cambridge University have begun 
to deliberately close their doors against Indian students. At Edinburgh 
hostels have been opened with the object of keeping the Indian students under 
control, and the first rule of these institutions is that the students residing 
therein should not discuss politics. English boys even in village schools 
are given political education, but young Indian graduates must not 
discuss political matters ! What is then the difference between Indian 
and English schools? In _ both, the Indians get education which is 
only fit for slaves. Such being the case, why should our people go to England 
where, moreover, industrial education is not imparted so well as in Japan, 
Germany or America? Even as regards expense, America would be far less 
expensive than. England. Besides, in America, a private student can also 
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earn his living by doing some work. True education and even scientific and 
commercial education can. best be obtained only in the above three countries 
where, moreover, Indian students run no risk of insult or humiliation as in 
England. 


14. Why have Government stopped the series of press prosecutions 
eee after taking their sixth victim, viz., the editor of 
Comments on the policy the Kesari? -They have had only six morsels so far, 
i atta proneerony the and have they now finished their meal, or are they 
Kadl (121), 14th Aug. only keeping quiet owing to their last mouthful 
having produced an excruciating burning sensation 
in their stomach ? Government need not feel offended if we say that they 
seem ashamed of their doings. For it requires rare courage to acknowledge 
one’s mistakes. Everything was quiet on this side of the country. Govern- 
ment began the disturbance themselves. They realised this fact during the 
Tilak trial and the disturbances that followed it. We thought that Govern- 
ment would rectify their mistake when an appeal was filed against the sentence 
passed by Mr. Justice Davar. But Government have sorely disappointed the 
people. ‘The selfish bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian newspapers are the 
worst enemies of the British Empire. It does not follow from the cringing 
comments of a few Bombay papers that the people approve of the policy of 
Government. The Parsis are mere parasites. Government should not place 
too much confidence in them. We assure Government that the present dis- 
content would vanish and peace would begin to reign.in the country once more 
if Government were to release Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe and to stop further 
press prosecutions. We Dekkanis are naturally a loyal, peace-loving and law- 
abiding people. We were hitherto quietly carrying on the swadeshi and boy- 
cott movements on strictly constitutional lines. Government have unnecessarily 
sown discontent amongst us. The condition of Government will grow worse 
from day to day, if they do not try to remove the existing discontent. We 
will not give up an agitation because our leaders are transported or because 
Government have chosen to adopt a repressive policy. We will never rest 
content till we reach our ultimate goal by constitutional means. The double- 
edged sword of swadesht and boycott can never be an illegal weapon despite 
all the difficulties created in our path by Government. The conviction of 
Mr. Tilak will rankle in our hearts as sorely as the partition of Bengal does in 
the hearts of the Bengalees. The Marathas are determined to use all consti- 
tutional means open to them to get the sentence of Mr. Tilak cancelled. 
It remains to be seen whether Government will see their mistake and 
acknowledge it or stick to their folly and adopt repressive measures. 


15. ‘One more week has passed over the Bombay riots, and we all now 
- ought to be able to look at the past events with 
Comments onthe recent 4 Clearer vision. We think that the truth of the 
disturbances in Bombay. ERE a b: ah ee 
Mahrdtta (9), 9th Aug. ‘%040wing observations abou é regrettable riots 
cannot possibly be called in question. One central 
fact stands out prominent, and it is this that what the Bombay mill-hands 
really wanted was not a fight or a display of truculence, but the quiet and 
unmolested exercise of their right to express their sympathy for Mr. Tilak 
in a way which is universally resorted to in similar cases. They did not 
want a riot ; they knew they were too weak to face the Police or the military 
and would only get bullets, which eventually they got. If some of 
them had any quarrel with any one, it was only with the ‘ back-sliders 
amongst them and not with the Police. It is true that in their aggres- 
sive attempts to dissuade these from active work, stones were thrown on 
the mills and windows were broken. ‘But in England or in Europe we 
believe glass breaking of this sort is not necessarily met with volleys of ball 
ammunition. Of course, it is not comfortable to the Police to meet face to face 
with a mob; but we verily believe that the exigencies of the situation, in some 
parts of the town at any rate, would have been satisfied by the playing of the 
water-hose instead of the discharge of fire-arms. In fact three years ago this 
very contrivance was successfully resorted to at the time of the Parel riots. 
Some of the mill-hands are said to have remarked that they would not have 
been shot down like dogs if they had white skins. That may or may not be 


true, but we cannot wonder at the bitterness of feeling with which the remark 
comes. §o0 also with regard to the punishment inflicted on them. In the 
labour riots near Paris on the 31st July 1908 about 69 officers and soldiers are 
said to have been killed or injured by the rioters and the punishments inflicted 
varied from one week to four months. In the Bombay riots the number of 
officers or men injured is comparatively very insignificant. And yet over thirty 
persons, we believe, were killed or injured by the use of fire-arms and a consider- 
able number were sentenced to punishments extending to a year’s hard labour. 
‘The Anglo-Indian papers were jubilant over the severity of the sentences ; 
they called them ‘smart.’ We confess we do not like smartness of this sort 
in a judicial officer........... It was evident ‘that thousands in Bombay had 
decided spontaneously to stop work for a little time as a mark of respect and 
‘sympathy for Mr. Tilak. This should have been generously permitted ; and then 
no bones would have been broken on either side. Of course, Government 
could not like sympathy to be shown for a person who was at their instance 
convicted of sedition; but the point is not whether Government would like 
it but whether what the people wanted to do was or was not legitimate.’ 


16. “The peopleof Bombay were quite within their rights in demonstrat- 
| ing their sympathy for Mr. Tilak ; but the scenes of 
Sind Journal (18), 6th violence and disorder that ensued were deplorable. 
Aug. We cannot, however, accept the statement that the 
mill-hands and others were worked upon by secret 
agents to go on strike or close the shops. This is probably the invention of 
the T’vmes of India, and we are sorry to find a Governor like His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke swallowing such a story and publicly mentioning it in his 
proclamation. No doubt it would have been very awkward for the authorities to 
own that their policy had led to the demonstrations and that the masses really 
idolised Mr. Tilak, the seditionist, so much. It would also have heen a 
confession of the impolicy of their policy, and the failure of their benevolent 
rule. Nor are we quite sure that for the disturbances it was the crowd 
that was primarily to blame.......... Instead of putting the blame on others, 
Government had better take the lessons taught by the demonstrations to 
heart. On another point also we regret the attitude of Sir George Clarke. 
He did well to confer with leading meu ; but he was quite ill-advised in taxing 
them for their ‘inaction’ in preveuting the demonstrations. In the first 
place, why should the leaders try and prevent quiet demonstrations expressive 
of the public feeling ? Next, it was an utter misreading of the situation to 
suppose that the men whom Government have honoured with titles or dignities 
or those whom they trust could possibly influence the masses. In the third 
place, with what face could Government demand, and that too in rather 
threatening tones, that the leaders who were left severely alone when 
- a certain policy was embarked upon, must come forward to face and quiet the 
storm which was the result 6f that policy ? This attitude of the Governor is 
the more deplorable as there is unfortunately too much reason to believe that 
_ he has been unduly influenced by the writings of the narrow-minded T'vwmes of 
India. The Proclamation issued by Government is all right save for the 
rather vague remark that ‘designing persons’ have been ‘ misleading’ the 
public and that that has been the cause of the riots.......... We hope Govern- 
ment will not fail to profit by the occurrences of the last few weeks and wisely 
shape their policy in accordance with public opinion.” 


17. “No one will say that the Government proclamation is superfluous, 

for Government owed it both to themselves and the 

Comments on the Bom- people to put onrecord their own views about what has 
bay Government’s second happened, to drive honte to those responsible for the 
proclamation in connec- disturbances the conviction that the authorities will 


_ tion with the recent dis- not be bullied or intimidated by threats and unlawful 
_turbances in Bombay. 


Die Teaiahed 400) proceedings, and that they will exercise to the fullest 
15th Aug, Eng. cols.; ¢Xtent the powers they possess to maintain law and 
*Pdrsi (35), 16th Aug., Order. It can by no means be said that Govern- 
Eng. cols. ment have merely raked up the ashes of an un- 
: pleasant episode which had better be forgotten, 
for if nobody else, at least those primarily responsible for the disturbances, 
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needed an assurance that their dark deeds and designs are perfectly well- 
known to the authorities. What pains us in this connection, however, is that 
Government have not yet laid hands on these malefactors. We do not 
ask for vengeance; but we shall not hesitate to say that Government 
owe it both to themselves andthe public to bring to book the men who 
‘organised ’ these demonstrations and pulled the strings from behind...... sas 
It is to be hoped that Government will not ignore this obligation, 
especially since they are so anxious to impress the people with the 
power they possess to deal with public malefactors of all sorts as they deserve. 
Government trust that all who have the welfare of the Presidency and the 
_ progress of its people at heart will dissociate themselves publicly from the 
party of violence. ‘This is not an unreasonable proposal. Even if it bea 
demand, the justice of it will be readily recognised. It was the duty of 
the Moderates to dissociate themseives publicly from ‘the organised party of 
violence’ long, long ago. But it evidently did not suit their purpose to 
do so till the beginning of the present year, and even then they performed 
the inevitable task with considerable reluctance. How damaging this has 
been to the best interests of the country and the reputation of our public 
men, need hardly be dilated upon Here. Having failed in a very obvious duty 
to themselves, to Government and to the country, Government have now 
felt themselves compelled to ask from them a confession of faith....... Those 
who pose as the leaders of the people, who affect to be the friends of the Sarkar, 
must publicly denounce men who are the enemies as much of the people and 
of society as of Government. Government have the right to know at such a 
juncture who are really for them and who are not. It would have been 
very graceful of Bombay to have recognised this very obvious obligation and 
to have fulfilled it of its own accord. But since it has not, it must consent 
to pay the penalty without murmur or complaint.” [The Parsi writes :—“ His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke’s important proclamation of Thursday last is an 
outspoken yet moderate and well reasoned communication......... The sedition 
campaign which led to the disturbance was touched upon very briefly, but in 
a manner that could not but dissipate the last lingering doubt as to Sir George 
Clarke’s approval of the prosecutions.’ | 


18. “The Deccan Moslem League has passed a resolution expressing its 
strong condemnation and abhorrence of the recent 


Indian Spectator (5), %ttempts made in this province by some political | 


15th Aug. fanatics to weaken the supremacy of the British 

Government. It is likely that a similar con- 

demnation will be pronounced in Bombay by leading 
citizens of all colours, castes and creeds, as the Bombay Government have 
invited leaders and all lovers of peace and good government to dissociate 
themselves publicly from the recent exhibitions of violence. As Government 
seem to attach some value to such public condemnation of the conduct of the 
mill-hands, we are sure. that the suggestion will be readily acted upon. We 
are very sorry that Government should have been put to the necessity of 
throwing out suchahint to the people of Bombay. We are sure that 
Government as well as the people would have preferred a meeting of that 
kind to be spontaneous. It loses half its value if it is merely a. response 
to an invitation from Government. But apparently Government thought 
that they had waited long enough for a spontaneous expression of the 
general disapproval of the conduct of the mill-hands. As the violent 
conduct of the mill-hands and the peaceful conduct of the traders who 
closed their shops, as a mark of sympathy with Mr. Tilak, were expressions 
of political bias, Government apparently ‘wish to find out how many 
really share that bias. Perhaps they attach more importance to know- 
ing the precise attitude of the people towards their measures than to the 
observance of their usual delicacy in suggesting to the people what they should 
do. Itis sad to think that Government have been reduced to this necessity, 
and we deeply sympathise with them in the anxiety which has evidently been 
occasioned by the recent disturbances. We doubt very much if the failure to 
condemn those disturbances publicly has arisen from anything like general 
sympathy with them. Itis notorious, we believe, that not a few leading 
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tla test that, as they have never acted in concert with the disturberg 


of the peace, the call made from certain influential quarters upon them 
to show themselves in their true colours is an insult. If Government have 
not heard this before, we must tell them now, for a little plain-speaking can 
do no harm........... All expressions of loyalty must be spontaneous and 
enthusiastic, if ‘they are to be of any value.” 


19. The proclamation lately issued by the Governor in Council may be 
said to be the final scene in the drama of the distnr- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), bances at Bombay. We are of opinion that Govern- 
15th Aug. ment are mistaken in their assertion that the distur- 
bances were engineered by persons who did not 
belong to Bombay. If. Government are so sure of the instigation of these 
emissaries of mischief, it is not a little curious that they should not have brought 
the mischief-mongers to book long ago. It is an undisputed fact that 
thousands of people in Bombay and other places did sympathise with 
Mr. Tilak in his misfortune and that they did not make any secret of it. It is 
true also that the mill-hands intimidated some of their fellow-workers who did 
not join them in'the demonstrations of sympathy for Mr. Tilak, but in so doing 
they only resorted to the tactics used by Trades Unions in European countries. 
The mill-hands had somehow taken it into their heads to cease from work for 
some days, and if they had but been allowed to have their own way, the grave 
consequences that resulted in riot and bloodshed might have been averted. 


20. “The Government of Bombay have issued yet another proclamation 
Rdshtramat (46), 15th ee to the tema of Bombay. ‘Two pro- 
Aug., Eng. cols. clamations in quick succession during the course of 
less than a fortnight really evidence a degree of 

solicitude for the popular welfare which would do credit to any Government 
in the world. Government deplore the casualties which occurred in the recent 


_ disturbances, and extol to the skies the self-control and discipline of the troops 


‘who fired under great provocation from stone-throwing’. If the statements 
of facts which are embodied in a Government manifesto are to be taken as 
gospel truth, then, of course, hardly any purpose is served by criticising them. 

But if liberty of speech and the free expression of opinion are rights which 
have not yet been wrested from the Indian people, we make bold to s Say 
that it is the opinion even in some well-informed quarters that the firing 
in the recent disturbances was in many cases uncalled-for.......... The 
mere presence of British troops is sufficient to quell a disturbance, ana 
the resort to firing was certainly rather precipitate. The mill-hands had 
struck “~vork merely to show sympathy for Mr. Tilak. They were 
not at all bent on mischief. Government say that they have to take 
measures against the violent section of the Press. Well, we would like 
to know, in the first place, what precise :meaning Government attach to the 
word violent. Journalists who point out to the officials the unwisdom and 
folly of the measures of repression which they adopt are certainly the bene- 
factors of both Government and the people; and if Government want to put 
them down, they certainly have the machinery to put them down, we mean 
all the handy machinery of a special jury, a High Court Judge and so forth. 

Who ever questions or challenges their power or their might Sekt What 
need is there to reiterate in proclamations that Government have it in their 
power to suppress anything they like? We know quite well that at one single 
sitting the Legislative Council can pass a law by which every Indian newspaper 
may be summarily asked to shut up shop or only write to the dictation of a 
Press Censor. We admit that the Government of India and even the Govern- 
ment of Bombay possess a giant’s strength. But at the same time, if we are 
to believe Shakespeare, it is barbarous to use a giant’s strength like a giant. 
All the strength and the power which are at the command of a civilised Govern- 
ment ought to be primarily used for the welfare, the happiness and the content- 
ment of the people. Is the Government of India or Government of Bombay 
using all its vast power and resources for the welfare, happiness and content- 
ment ofthe people of India? Let there be no narrowing down of the issues 
to the. suppression of a paltry disturbance in Bombay. If Government see 
the utility of issuing proclamations addressed to the i i iet them address 
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proclamations to the general population of the whole Presidency. Bombay 
is not the Bombay Presidency nor the Indian continent. ‘There is general. 


unrest and discontent which is caused, not by the writings of any section 
of the Press, but by various Government measures and enactments 
which have pressed heavily on the people and have brought them to 
the verge of absolute penury. No writings in the vernacular press 
can reduce the population to beggary. Are famine, plague, scarcity and 
all the manifold ills, from which India as a whole is suffering, the result 
of violent writings of the Indian Press ? Government are free to shut 
their eyes to facts. But do Government for a moment believe that if the 
whole of the Indian Press was wiped out of existence by one Imperial Ukase, 
there would be peace and plenty in the land and the people would 
be happy and contented ?...... Even at the risk of being included in what 
the Government is pleased to call the violent section of the press, we warn 
Government in their own interest that the disccntent and unrest which is so 
generally prevalent all over the country is not due to the writings of any 
paper however violent, but is due to the ill-advised policy of carrying 
on the administration without consulting the wishes of the people. We know 
that Government can, if they are so inclined, wipe out of existence any section 
of the Indian Press. But will the prosecutions of Indian editors and wiping 
out of existence certain papers bring happiness and contentment, plenty and 
prosperity to a plague and famine-strciken population? ‘This game of issuing 
grandiose proclamations will soon be played out Proclamations do not 
feed hungry mouths, and proclamations cannot remove poverty, penury and 
pestilence from this land of. sorrow and suffering.”’ 


21. A correspondent writes to the Jagad Vritt a long letter enumera- 
) ting in detail the loss and inconvenience caused to 
A warning to the Mara- the Maratha community in consequence of their 


a i to ee hewg = “ being misled by Mr. Tilak and his self-seeking fol- 
e partisans of Mr. Tilak. ine id “lo 1. 
Jagad Vritt (119), 9th lowers. ‘The correspondent says :—When Mr. Tilak 


Aug. was arrested a false rumour was circulated ¢hat the 


arrest was due to Mr. Tilak’s participation in the 
temperance movement, which aimed at securing the well-being of the Marathas 
and which indirectly diminished the revenue of Government. ‘T'he followers 
of Mr. Tilak imposed upon the credulous populace by telling them that he was 
an incarnation of God. ‘The simple folk believed this and fell victims to the 
guile of the Brahmins. Mr. Tilak is a staunch opponent of social reform 
because he wants that the Brahmins should continue to lead the illiterate classes. 
In his political aspirations for swardjya also there lurks the cunning of a 
Brahmin and his real aim is to secure the predominance of his own class. 
We know full well that equality of rights and liberty of speech and writing 
are ‘alike the blessings of British rule and that no indigenous rules can ever be 
as just and impartial as the present benign Government. Mr. Tilak helped to 
foster racial hatred by asking the Hindus to dissociate themselves from 
the Muharam celebrations and by instituting the rival Ganpati 
festivities. This latter celebration has had a _ degeneratirg§ effect 
on the youth of Maharashtra. The credit of starting the Shivaji 
celebrations is wrongly given to Mr. Tilak. It really belongs tc 
Messrs. Douglas and Purshotam B. Joshi; and, besides, the Shivaji anniver- 
sary was celebrated b y the * Maratha Aikyecchu Sabha.’ As Mr. Tilak wanted 
to gain popularity among the Marathas, he stood up as an admirer of Shivaji in 
right earnest, and succeeded in achieving his object. There is no truthin the 
statement that the swadesht movement has benefited the mill-hands. It has 
no doubt opened a wide field to the mill-owners for making profit; but the 
labourers have to sweat for longer hours in the factories to the detriment of 
their already weak physique. ‘The temperance movement was started by 
Mr. Tilak at Poona, and many Marathas have come out of the affair with burnt 
fingers. Outwardly the movement was carried on for the welfare of the people 
at large, but in reality political motives were in the background. The demons- 
trations for showing sympathy for Mr. Tilak were organised by the efforts of 
some enemies of peace, who were successful in eluding the law, while the 
labouring population suffered pecuniary loss, and some of them even lost 
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F ial hr reco lives or suffered serious » personal i injuries. The poor mill-hands 

into the belief that Mr. Tilak would be released if they struck work 
ire six i The Marathas were the sufferers, while the Brahmins enjoyed 
_ the fun and went to their avocations under the protection of the Police and the 
military. Let'the Marathas, then, learn wisdom from this and look after their 
own interests instead of allowing themselves to be duped by the wily Brahmin. 


22. “The Bombay Government has deemed it expedient to remind the 
Bombay Corporation in a rather stiff letter that the time 

Comments on the Bom- taken by them for the consideration of the scheme 
bay  Government’s re-- for the improvement of the city has been too long. 
minder to the Bombay Seven months is not too short a period to deliberate 


elie  capcrvariabed over a problem of this sort...... If there is any public 


of their opinion on the body which should possess perfect familiarity 
scheme for the expansion With questions associated with the improvement and 
of the City of Bombay, development of Bombay, it is the Corporation, and 
*Rdst Goftdr (37), 16th if other bodies have submitted their views in good 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Jam-e- time, it should not be difficult for our civic fathers 
ogc (31), 12th Aug., to embody their own without inviting censure for 
oe delay....... It is strange that whilst questions of 
trivial importance are brought up week in and 

out, if had not suggested itself to any one to draw the attention of 
the Corporation to the inordinate delay which occurred since Govern- 
ment’s invitation in December last. ‘The Corporation, it is true, had 
partially discussed the question; but the matter was then referred to 
a Committee on a point of importance relating to cost, and that body 
has not yet gone through its part of the work. When their report 
is completed, the Corporation will require time to criticise it in detail; 
but the time within which Government expect a final answer is so 
short that we are afraid. that the Corporation must either forego the 
pleasure of submitting their views, or formulate their opinion after a hasty 
and haphazard discussion.......... The fortnight’s notice given in the Govern- 
ment reminder is much too short.......... It seems imperative in the interests 
of the city that Government should allow the Corporation at least a month 
more for a proper consideration of the subject. The subject can very well 
brook a little delay, which will be more than compensated for by the valuable 
character of the opinion which we would have from a trusted and represent- 
ative body like the Corporation.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—* Our civic 
fathers will have little justification to feel offended at the reminder just 
addressed to them by Government; for a public body in their position, which 
fails to pronounce its opinion and wishes with regard to such an important 
matter for seven long months, naturally surrenders its right to better or more 
courteous treatment.......... The Corporation itself will admit the treatment 
to have been altogether well-deserved. Why does the Corporation always 
shirk decisions on important questions? Is there any peculiar weakness. 
either in its constitution or personnel which forbids the prompt threshing out 


of important questions ? ”’ | 


23. We wish the Press Note issued by the Government of Bombay, 
calling upon the Corporation to expedite the sub- 

Bombay Samachar (63), mission of their views on the scheme for the improve- 
13th Aug. ment and development of Bombay, had stopped at 
that and not gone on to add that in the absence of 

the receipt of the Corporation’s views by the end of this month Government. 
would proceed with the consideration of the scheme without them. For such 
a, statement, it is feared, is likely to lead lay minds into the belief that the. 
relations between the Corporation and Government are anything but friendly 
and that each regards the advice and co-operation of the other as a bore. 
That such a misunderstanding should arise in the minds of the public with 
regard to the mutual relations of these two bodies is really deplorable ; for it not. 
only produces an unwholesome effect upon the masses but makes them pessimistic 
as to the perfection of the final settlement of a scheme in regard to which such 
bitterness arises.’ Both the Corporation and Government, therefore, should 
not make. an exhibition of their impatience on questions of public interest or 


25 
where there interests clash. More harm is likely to be caused by such scenes 
and misunderstandings than by a little delay or difference of opinion. It is 
the more deplorable that such false impressions should have been created in 
the public mind at a time when the relations between both the parties involved 
are all that could be desired. It was but the other day that the Corporation and 
the local Government congratulated themselves upon arriving at an amicable 
settlement in the matter of the Police charges, which was to serve as a model 
for settling future disputes. Hence we fail to comprehend the attitudé 
Government have taken up towards the Corporation in the Press Note. 

The people of Bombay are indeed grateful to Government for their desire to 
expedite the City Improvement Scheme ; but considering the grave issues in- 
volved in its settlement and the heavy outlay necessary for its execution 
a little delay is certainly desirable. Kachof the constituent projects of the whole 
scheme necessitates detailed examination to avoid a leap in the dark. And the 
difficulties in the way of arriving at a definite opinion in the matter are aggra- 
vated in the case of the Corporation by the fact that Government have 
preferred not to make a distinct pronouncement on the subject of pecuniary 
responsibility. The Corporation fear that, whatever form the scheme may 
ultimately take, they will be called upon to defray the greater portion of the 
expenditure ; and it is, therefore, natural that the Corporation should be 
circumspect and fully alive to their responsibilities as a public body. But the 
question is whether the Corporation have really taken too long a time 
over the matter. Since the Port T'rustees have forwarded their views only 
just now, the Corporation can hardly be held to have been dilatory in 
the matter. ‘The very constitution, procedure and working of the Corporation 
debar that body from arriving at a speedy decision in any matter of grave 
importance. If Government would be pleased to analyse the causes that 
make for delays on the part of the Select Committees to which Bills of 
the Legislature are referred they would see that there was no call for asking 
the Corporation to explain why they delayed the transmission of their views. 
For all these reasons, Government should be pleased to grant the Corporation 
ample time for formulating their opinion, for the matter under consideration 
is not such as may not brook any further delay. 


24, “Pandharpur will henceforth have achieved a dark notoriety. A 
cowardly outrage is deplorable anywhere. It be- 

Comments - on the ¢omes simply monstrous when committed in a sacred 
assault on Missionary pjace, And Pandharpur is one of the most sacred 
ladies at Pandharpur. 3 me” ee . 
Gujardti Punch (29), spots in Maharashtra.......... Though the inmates of 
9th Aug., Eng. cols. the Mission must have often come in contact with the 
. non-Christian community, they could not possibly 

have done so in an obtrusive manner. And yet, last week, two innocent ladies 
were almost done to death by a wild mob of infuriated beasts. It is needless 
to say that the outrage will be looked upon with horror by every rational 
being. Our deepest sympathy is for the ladies who were so cruelly treated in 
the midst of their labour of love. We heartily wish that the monstrous 
perpetrators of the cowardly outrage will soon be brought to book. On the 
question of putting a stop to such deeds of violence there never have been, and 
never will be, two opinions. Even if the severest of severe measures are 
adopted, we, at any rate, will not have a word to say against them. Nay, we 
would be the first to counsel such severity. But there are certain other 
aspects which we would humbly take leave to bring to the notice of the 
authorities.......... Kver since the iniquitous bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur, 
a certain section of His Majesty’s subjects in-India has become susceptible to 
the microbe of suspicion. This class sees in every nook and corner the dag- 
ver of political heresy and political machiavellism. If this tendency towards 
the cry ‘ wolf’ is encouraged or indulged in, it is likely to have very untoward 
and disastrous results. And for this reason it is. essential that, whenever an 
outrage takes place, its correct genesis should be calmly determined and 
nothing allowed to obscure the real issue. Take, for instance, the present 
dastardly outrage at Pandharpur. Cleverly veiled innuendoes have already 
been put forth, which indirectly suggest that politics were at the bottom of it 
and that the outrage had been deliberately planned and cruelly carried out. 
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We must admit that we were not a little taken aback when we stumbled 


across this innuendo ; for, as far as our information goes, there are no data 
upon which to base such a theory.......... But if the whole thing is looked a 


“from the correct standpoint, last week’s outrage should not be very hard to 


explain........... It should, in the first place, be remembered that Pandharpuy 


is one of the most sacred places on this side of India. More than a million 


pilgrims visit it annually, and hundreds of them actually court death in the 
mad ecstasy’ of religious fervour. What the atmosphere of swch a place 
must be can very easily be imagined........... It was in the midst of such 
environments that Christian missionary work was being carried on and a pro- 


selytising propaganda vigorously pushed forward.......... The proselytising 
campaigns carried on by Christian missionaries have never been looked 


upon with favour by the people of India. ‘The good done by way of softening 
the sting of destitution or soothing the pangs of suffering have always been 
readily and gratefully acknowledged. But the actual work of proselytising 
has ever been resented and, if tolerated, tolerated sullenly because there 
was no help for it.......... When this is the attitude of the average 
man, what must be the feelings of the people of a_ place like 
Pandharpur, particularly of its uneducated fanatic class? In view of 
what has happened, we may be forgiven for asking, if it was advisable 
or necessary to carry on the work of Christian proselytism in such a place. 
We know, we shall be told that the Pandharpur Mission was not a thing of 
yesterday, but had been carrying on its work for a number of years. But that 
does not affect our argument at all. Religious fanaticism may exist all along, 
but it bursts into volcanic violence only once in a way.......... When one 
remembers all this and gives it unbiased consideration, the genesis of last 
week’s outrage becomes evident. It seems to us to have been the work of 
religious fanatics, suddenly inflamed by madness. No other explanation 
seems probable. At any rate, itis the only one that readily occurs to one 
who knows the character of the place.”’ 


25. Inquiries are being made at present with a view to find out the per- 
petrator or perpetrators of the dastardly and deplorable 
assault upor Miss Steele, the missionary lady at 
Pandharpux. The newsof the tragedy seems to have 
thrown some of the Anglo-Indian journalists in 
Bombay off their mental balance. They have suggested to Government 


Kesari (124), llth Aug. 


that the deed is as atrocious as the massacre of some innocent women at 


Cawnpur by Nanasaheb, and that the whole population of Pandharpur is 
involved in the affair. To compare the act of assaulting the missionary lady 
to the massacre of women at Cawnpur is, in our opinion, as wicked as the act 
of the assaultitself. Whoever bethe authors of the assault deserve no doubt to 
be punished, but it is not at all desirable to inflame the passions of the official 
class at the present juncture. The Collector of Sholapur had an interview with 
some leading men at Pandharpur, and the latter explained that the assault 
was due to the proselytising zeal of the missionary ladies themselves and that 
it was impossible that it could have been committed with the consent of the 


. townsmen generally. 


26. Now that quiet has been restored, we can with safety comment on 

the Tilak prosecution. There can be no doubt that 

Comments on the pro- the object of Government in instituting press prose- 
ceedings and result of the cutions is to put a stop to writings likely to create 
Kesart prosecution. ill-feeling and hatred against the authorities. But 
Liberal (179), 9th Aug. we are sorry we do not agree with Government in 
thinking that prosecutions will secure this object. 

Perfect peace and security prevailed in Bombay prior to Tilak’s trial. The 
strikes and disturbances that followed in its wake clearly prove that it is not 
the seditious articles themselves but the proceedings taken against them that 
focus the public attention on them. Again, the Punjdbi and the Hind 
Swardjya were both obscure rags; but the prosecution of their editors secured 
them immense notoriety. Babu Pal, too, would not have been worshipped 
had he not been sent to jail. We are of opinion that the Kesuri articles were 
not so dangerous as Tilak’s defence speech has turned out to be... Mr. Tilak is 
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an anti-Muhammadan, and we hold his political views to be quite absurd ; 
still, in fairness, we must say that the popular agitation was due to his prose- 
cution, and not to his writings. The best course for Government would be to 
take no notice of such effusions. But should a prosecution be deemed 
unavoidable, care should be taken to see that the jury is composed of men of 
the community to which the accused belongs, and that the punishment inflicted 
is very light. We might, however, assure Government that a pardon would be 
the worst punishment they could inflict on a convicted editor. We would 
have written more freely on the subject, but we ‘stand in fear of the law of 
sedition. 


27. ‘That Government wanted anyhow to get Mr. Tilak into jail was‘ 
pretty clear from the one fact that at first they put 

Sind Journal (18), 6th forward one article only—an article which even the 
Aug. Indian Spactator has pronounced to be non- 
seditious—but afterwards tacked on another to it 

and asked for a jovnt trial on both. They evidently found out the weakness of 
their case so far as the first article was concerned ; but the fact is significant 
that, in spite of its clearly non-seditious character they took upon themselves the 
serious responsibility of prosecuting a popular leader on the strength of it. It 
would seem to show that they were in any case confident of securing the con- 
viction, but that they added the second article by way of a better justification 
of their action For that matter, Government could easily have found 
twenty such articles in the Kesarz and secured a sentence of two or three years 
on each. Weare glad to find that there is talk of an appeal to the Privy 


Council We feel almost sure that in England they will judge these 
articles better.”’ 


28. When we fearlessly and at times too severely criticise the acts of 
Government, we do so as loyal subjects and well. 
wishers of the British Empire. . Of late years Gov- 

Pratod (146), 9th Aug. ernment, blinded by Imperialism, have drifted into a 
wrong direction. We no longer behold strict and 
impartial justice administered in the Courts. The 

Anglo-Indian journalist and Government officials would have us believe that 
the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak was fair and just. Although in the recent 
prosecution of Mr. Tilak the whole machinery of law was ‘employed, yet we 
regret to say that only the letter of the law was followed and not its spirit. 
The composition of the jury was faulty and unjust. None of the jurors knew 
the language in which the incriminating articles were written. How can it 
then be said that justice was done to Mr. Tilak? Anglo-Indians may rejoice 
at the sentence, but the people cannotghelp thinking the other way. 


29. ‘Sedition ought to be suppressed, but not by any such means as will 
give rise to the ugly suspicion that unnecessarily 
harsh steps are being taken to confront it or to check 
of the Commissioner of 1t8 growth. No Government can tolerate public 
Police, Bombay, prohi- preaching or writing of sedition. But it does not 
biting public meetings for foliow, therefore, that all public speeches and writings 
six months. should be stopped Such a policy of meeting 


Comments on the order 


Oriental Review (11), 
12th Aug.; Akhbar-e- 
Islam (60), 10th Aug. 


sedition cannot commend itself to real statesmanship. 
There is one other way of meeting sedition half-way 
to which all Indian journalists are drawing the 
attention of the Government time after time, the 
way, viz., of granting long wished-for concessions to the people. But 
this way does not, it seems, find much favour with Government, who prefer 
the apparently easier way of checking sedition by repression. We cannot 
support this policy and for the same reason cannot support the order of the 
Commissioner of Police that no public meetings should be held for a period of 
_ six months within certain areas practically comprising the whole of Bombay. 
There was a necessity during the Tilak trial for preventing the holding 
of such meetings. But the excitement has thoroughly cooled down 

The order for the prohibition of public meetings now seems, therefore, to be 
inexplicable and unjustifiable. Calcutta in its present excited condition is 
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allowed to hold Ineetings, and those, too, consisting of as many as a hundred 
thousand men singing patriotic songs and waving Bande Mdtaram flags. 
We cannot, therefore, understand why moderate Bombay should be put under 
& ban in this respect.” [The Akhbdr-e-Islam, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that it was a wise step on the part of the Commissioner of Police to extend 
the period of his prohibitory order by another, six months. 


80. Accircular had been issued at Poona over the signature of Mr. 
_ Ogale calling a public meeting on the 7th August to. 
Ray 2B sablic pg celebrate the anniversary of the “ Boycott Day.” 
ing on Boycott Day at Mr. Ogale thereupon received an order to appear 
Poona. before the District Magistrate, Poona. At the inter- 
Dnydn Prakash (42), view Mr. Ogale was asked if he was prepared to 
ee and ng F sg take the responsibility of maintaining order at the 
Hashtramat (40), lothAug. meeting. Mr. Ogale refused to give any such binding 
and so the District Magistrate issued an order prohibiting the meeting. 
When the meeting assembled, Mr. Ogale related the facts of his interview 
with the District Magistrate to the people assembled there, but before they 
could come to any definite conclusion, two Police Constables in plain clothes 
appeared on the scene and ordered thie meeting to be dissolved. They did not 
say, however, as to who had issued the order for dispersing the meeting. 
When the meeting was thus dispersed, some people went directly to the 
Onkareshwar temple and took oaths for continuing the boycott propaganda. 
[In its issue of 11th instant, the paper writes :—There was no likelihood what- 
ever of a disturbance taking place at the meeting and the order of the District 
Magistrate prohibiting it must, therefore, be regarded a distinct encroachment 
on the rights of the people and will cause unnecessary heart-burning among 
them. As the order is likely to serve as a precedent in respect of similar meet- 
ings in future, we deem it our duty to record our emphatic protest against it. 
The Réashtramat observes :— When the lion is thrown in a cage, iackals make 
a noise round his cave. Such high-handed attempts to stop public meetings 
cannot, however, last long and Mr. Tilak’s followers will in course of time be 
able to carry on his mission with unabated zeal.| 


31. ‘In the name of Prevention, the authorities have latterly been every- 
, Where cutting out big slices of the rights of 
Seen Gy Sa freemen in this part of "hi country. Prevention is 
certainly better than cure; but absolute non-intervention may conceivably 
be better than prevention. The powers of prohibiting public meetings are being 
more largely resorted to by the Police and the Magistracy than is really 
justifiable. Reports have reached us that public meetings for one purpose or 
another were recently prohibited at N@gpur, Shahapur and a few other places. 
At Poona the District Magistrate prohibited a public meeting that was to have 
been held on Friday last in connection with Boycott Day, on the ground that 
it was necessary to do so inthe interest of ‘ public peace.’ Perhaps the time 
has now arrived to inquire what is the real meaning of that elegant phrase ! 
We for one think that, as we understand the words, there could be hardly any 
reasonable grounds for supposing that a swadeshi- boycott meeting at Poona 
would lead to a breach of the peace.’ 


*32. The Bombay Government has, by a notification in the last Govern- 
is ment Gazette, imposed a punitive police on the 
Comments on the im- village of Kelshi (Ratnagiri) and directed that the 
position of punitive police gost of the additional police should be recovered 
Kel th Brahmins of from the Brahmin inhabitants of the said village. 
ced atnagin). The conduct of the Brahmins of Kelshi is said to 
yan Prakash (42), ay 
18th Aug.; Indian Social have made the step of imposing the additional 
Reformer (4), 16th Aug. police imperative. The practice of levying the cost 
of punitive police from a particular community is, 
however, a new departure so far as this Presidency is concerned. In East 
Bengal additional police has been imposed on certain localities and the cost 
thrown only on Hindus to the exclusion of the Muhammadan community. 
Government have assigned no reasons in the present case for making the 


Brahmins only of Kelshi bear the cost of the additional police and we are, 
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therefore, not in a position to judge of the justice or otherwise of the decision. 
[The Indian Social Reformer makes similar comments and expresses the 
hope that Government will furnish the public with detailed information as 


to the misconduct of the persons on whom the cost of the punitive force is 
to fall. 


383. ‘“‘ Maharashtra has been the home of the swadeshi movement for 
sie almost a generation;~but we must certainly give 
Alleged legitimacy of ¢redit to the Bengalis for having supplemented 
the 9 Pa arta tied, this movement by tacking on to it the vigorous 
oe methods of an industrial and political boycott. It is 
now three years since boycott was proclaimed in 
Calcutta and other places as a legitimate effective weapon of political warfare. 
Attempts were made at the outset to stigmatise the preaching of 
‘boycott’ as illegal and seditious. But what articles a man will buy 
or will not buy is solely a question of individual choice and no power 
on earth can compel & man to buy something which he wants to boycott. 
Preaching the doctrine of * boycott’ too can no way be looked upon as an 
infringement of any law, human or divine. Of course, a boycott of English 
goods will cause financial loss to English manufacturers and’ merchants. 
But causing financial loss by all legitimate means is a perfectly legal 
procedure, and it cannot be called seditious or disloyal even if the meaning 
of those words is stretched to its utmost length. It was solely because there 
is nothing reprehensible in the boycott movement that even chicken-hearted 
Moderate leaders were induced, though in a halting manner, to give their 
support to the boycott movement in two Congresses. That moderate, suave, 
thoughtful, deliberating Indian politician, the confidant of so exalted a personage 
as Lord Morley and the protége of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and the Zmes of 
India, the hero of a hundred legislative Council orations, the admirer and imitator 
of Burke, Cobden and Bright, we mean no less a personage than the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale, gave his full, hearty and uncompromising support to the boycott 
movement in his Benares Presidential address; though, truth to tell, he retraced 
his footsteps at Calcutta and was perhaps intent on turning a summersault at 
Surat. When any kind of political agitation is countenanced by men like 
Mr. Gokhale we may rest assured that it is quite loyal, legitimate and legal. 
It was no wonder then that after the press prosecutions which were devised 
to strike terror in the hearts of the people Boycott Day was celebrated with 
due pomp and circumstance all over Maharashtra. At Poona, though owing 
te a slight hitch no regular meeting was held, thousands assembled at 
the Onkar ‘l'emple and bound themselves by the Swadesht-Boycott vow. 
In Bombay a meeting was held, and the trades-people as a class are 
thinking of a general scheme of industrial boycott in consequence o: the 
indignation caused by the recent Tilak trial. At Nasik, at Dharwar, at 
Amraoti meetings were held and speeches made in support of the movement. 
There are still some half-inarticulate mutterings with regard to the legality 
or Otherwise of the boycott movement. All these mutterings are, of course, 
meaningless. ’ 


Aug., Ing. cols. 


34. The Boycott Day was celebrated in Calcutta on Friday last amidst 
3 creat enthusiasm under the leadership ‘of Babus 
Reflections suggested S§urendranath Bannerji and Bepin Chandra Pal. 


by the celebration of Boy- 
cott Day in Calcutta. About fifty thousand people were present at the 


ee ee celebration meeting, while an equal number was 

ones: GOR. 2 ANG moving about in the streets close “ Looking atthe 
efforts made in Calcutta and in other places to suppress such movements, 
we cannot help admiring the tenacity of great leaders like Surendranath 
and Bepin Babu. Itis the opinion of some people that the inauguration 
of the boycott movement in Bengal laid the foundation of many of our 
present troubles. ‘They attribute the series of prosecutions against 
writers and preachers and the reckless conduct of the Police and the 


Magistrates at various places to the boycott propaganda and seriously . 


ask what good the advocates and preachers of boycott have done 
to the country beyond creating confusion and uproar everywhere. ‘ What 
ceood has boycott produced?’ say these critics. The tangible fruits of 
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‘boycott, remarks the Statesman, are bitter. Itis urged that the equanimity 
‘of the Anglo-Indian journalists has been disturbed by boycott, that the 
mdbdp authorities have céased to love the people in consequence of it and 
that the sympathy of friends in England has been alienated by it. It is 
asked why leaders like Surendranath and Bepin Babu should cling to boycott 
in spite of its bitter fruits ? The answer to this is that the immediate results 
of any movement do not accurately betoken its real character. In these cases, 
we must look beyond the immediate present and determine the character of a, 
movement less by its immediate and temporary results than by the remote 
and enduring ones. ‘To attain a cherished goal, one has to go through trials 
and difficulties. When clouds shower their bounty On earth, the result 
imme‘liately present to the eye is muddy streams and rivulets, but no one 
ever cursed the clouds on that account. Wise men look to the ultimate 
consequences of a movement before calling it either good or bad. 
The boycott movement has produced unpleasant consequences temporarily 
through the narrow-mindedness of some officials, but these are its adven- 
titious results. The desirable and enduring results of the movement are to 
be discerned in the increased prosperity of indigenous concerns like cotton- 
mills and the diminished imports of foreign piece-goods. Does not this show 
that boycott has done us some tangible good? It is urged by some that the 
adoption of the principle of boycott by the people of India tends to produce a 
feeling of hatred in their minds. Itis no doubt true that our anxiety to 
buy indigenous articles even at some sacrifice impels us to reject foreign goods 
and to hate them. But this kindof hatred is due to our love of swadeshi 
goods and is, therefore, not to be condemned altogether. Poets and philoso- 
phers have commended the feeling of hatred, when it springs from, or is the 
outcome of, love. It is then known by the name of righteous indignation. 
This feeling is of great use in welding the Indians into a nation. 


35. 


“The weekly crop reports are not usually much cared for; but at 
times like the present they are looked forward to 


for with eager interest. What apity it is, therefore, that 


Suggestion the 
simultaneous public- 


the weekly reports for 


ation of the Sind weekly 
season reports in the 
Sind Official Gazette and 
the Bombay Government 


Sind should first appear 
in the Bombay Government Gazette, and thence be 
copiedinto the Send Official Gazette. Obviously the 
case of Sina is quite different from that of the other 


Gazette. 
Sind Journal (18), 
Aug. 


divisions ofthe Presidency, and that is why it has 
an official Gazette of its own We would, there- 
fore, suggest that the local crop reports might appear 
in the local official Gazette and the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette simultaneously, since the day in the week on which both these 
publications are issued is the same. This last fact only aggravates the 
unsatisfactory nature of the present arrangement, and emphasises “the need for 


the change we advocate, for the reports when published in the local Gazette 
become very stale.” 


6th 


Education. 
*36. “The University has administered what probably was meant as a 
rebuff to Government in regard to the proposals of 
the latter for improvement in scientific education 
on which the views of the Senate were invited. 
But there isnot aman who understands the real issues 
involved in the proposals, who does not deeply regret 
the attitude of non possumus adopted bv the Syndi- 
cate in regard to them. The Rev. Dr. Mackichan 
could not be expected to welcome a scheme which would draw away 
students from the Wilson College even though the scientific instruction 
given at the Central School may be infinitely superior to that given in his own 
institution The conductors of the Wilson and other aided Colleges 
cannot be blamed if they prefer to draw large grants from Government for 
laboratories in their own institutions to the establishment of a central 
institution with which they cannot compete and which is likely to absorb all 


The Bombay University 
Senateand the question of 
the teaching of science. 

Indian Social Refor- 
mer (4), 16th Aug. 


dl] 


the funds which Government can spare for scientific instruction. We have; 
therefore, no word of criticism for these gentlemen. But we must reprobate 
the action of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, whose speech showed that he knew 
little and understood less about the subject, in lending his support to the 
unconstitutional action of the Syndicate The Vice-Chancellor, we 
think, would have done well not to have taken part in the debate, as his 
attitude was likely to be misunderstood on account of his official position as 
Director of Public Instruction. Under these circumstances, we hope Govern- 
ment will not feel their discretion fettered by the decision of the Senate. 
In fact, we cannot understand why Government asked the opinion of the 
Senate on their proposal to dissolve the science departments of the Elphin- 
stone and Deccan Colleges and to provide scientific instruction for the 
students of these Colleges in a central institution. The matter is entirely one 
for Government to decide and there is no earthly reason why the opinion 
of the Rev. Dr. Mackichan and of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta should carry any 
weight on a question of this kind.” 


37. ‘The reply, as drafted by the Syndicate of the Bombay University, 
— on the subject of science teaching is such an unequi- 
A "Rast Goftar (37), 16th Yo¢a) document that one is at ; loss to svtepiehend 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Bombay , . 
Samachdr (63), 11th Aug. why it proved an Ass‘s Bridge to such hard-headed 
menas laid heads togetherin its discussion Jast week. 
The Government’s intentions, as embodied in their letter, are clear, and leave 
nothing to be desired The Syndicate studied the question in all its 
bearings, and the one conspicuous feature of its draft reply is the perfect 
unison in which it stands with the Government’s main proposals 
Science teaching in our Colleges, especially in its practical branch, is reduced 
to a mere farce by the ill-equipped condition of most of our College laboratories. 
But the principal defaulters in this respect are the Government Colleges, 
which have been eclipsed by the enterprise of private institutions. St. Xavier’s 
College stands in this respect head and shoulders over other collegiate institu- 
tions, and the case of the Wilson College may also be cited to show that pri- 
vate enterprise, in spite of limited resources, has done more for efficient science 
teaching than the sister institutions under Government control Centra- 
lization in teaching, in the case of the preliminary courses, would defeat the 
very aim which its advocates urged on the notice of the Senate In 
proposing to Government the expediency of retaining the present arrangement 
of teaching for the minor degrees in our Colleges, the Syndicate has done 
nothing to warrant the censure that it failed to benefit by the desire of 
Government to provide for a better and well-equipped laboratory for aljl 
students. If anything, the Syndicate has laid special stress on the desirability 
of raising the laboratories in Government Colleges to the proper standand of 
perfection, and we cannot see the point in the contention of those who set up 
an outcry against the adoption of its proposals. If without competition 
between private and Government Colleges, private enterprise has proved itself 
more regardful of the students’ needs, we have enough faith in the conductors 
of the former institutions to maintain that when the Government Colleges are 
fully equipped, they will not permit their laboratories to suffer by comparison. 
The mistrust of their own Syndicate was unbecoming in the Senate, and the 
unworthiness of this mistrust was intensified by the hostile attitude which 
some members betrayed in questioning the credentials of that body to speak 
with a semblance of finality on the subject. The Syndicate is, so to say, 
a standing Committee of the Senate and is made up of its most capable men. 
If its proposals were not found acceptable, it was open to the Fellows to 
suggest improvements or to put an alternative scheme for the consideration of 
the Senate The Syndicate has taken quite a practical view of the 
subject, which none of the amendments proposed in the Senate could have 
improved, and when it is considered that the original prop@sition was carried 
almost unanimously, one only regrets that so much bitterness should have 
been imported into the discussion.” [The Bombay Samdchar approves of the 
action of the University Senate in accepting the proposals of the Syndicate 
without referring them to a Special Committee, as had been recommended by 
some of the Senators; for the Syndicate itself, the paper thinks, is a sort of 
Committee of the Senate. ‘The paper believes that such differences between the 
proposals of the Syndicate and the amendments of the various Senators as were 
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brought to light in the course of the discussions at the Senate meetings were of 
mere detail and left untouched the important question of the necessity of reform 
in the science course, on which there was perfect unanimity. The paper 
dwells at great length on the desirability of retaining science subjects on the 
curricula of the Arts Examinations, being of opinion that acomplete divorce 
between liberal and scientific education would not only be detrimental to the 
interests of the latter, but would also debar from the advantages of scientific 
training many persons, who, although they might not possess a strong enough 
jeaning towards science to make a special study of it, would still like to be 
familiar with its general principles.| 


88. ‘Dr. Collie, who has long been championing the cause of a Central 
Institute for Science, advocated it strongly before 
Oriental Review (11), the Senate. We are in favour of such an Institute 
12th Aug. at Bombay, but we cannot endorse the suggestion 
made by Dr. Collie that students of the Intermediate 
class and others learning elementary science should also be compelled to join 
it. There would be so much difficulty to students in having to go from one 
College to the other that the Senate did well in not supporting this proposal. 
Ofcourse, there was some force in Dr. Collie’s contention that students after 
learning their elementary science at some Arts College would find it hard to 
follow the advanced course of study at the Central Institute. But this 
difficulty can best be removed by making the laboratories of Government 
Colleges better equipped than they are at present. Wecannot also support 
the suggestion put forward by Dr. Collie that voluntary science should be 
done away with in the B. A. course. A student may not have opportunities 
and means to go up to the Central Institute and yet may like to have 
a training in science. It must not again be forgotten that the Arts degrees 
are in greater favour at present than degrees in Science.......... We cannot 
support the idea of Prof. Allen that the teaching of elementary science must 
be completed in High Schools, for Dr. Selby was right in saying that 
teachers in these schools are not yet fit for the work intended to be imposed 
on them. His Excellency the Governor is a deep student of science himself 
and the University has done well in asking his advice about the way in 
which the courses of scientific study may be satisfactorily improvea.”’ 


389. Commenting on the report of the Karachi Grammar School for the 
} | year 1907-08, the Sind Gazette writes :—‘‘ We are at 
Alleged niggardliness of once struck by the inadequate assistance—which can 


pte pew yon Raking Rb well be called niggardly—hitherto given by a EKuro- 


Sind Gazette (17), llth Pe Government towards the support of a Euro- 
Aug. pean school. ‘Towards an annual expenditure of 
Rs. 13,000 odd, Government contributed in 1907 the 
small sum of Rs. 2,739, or about 20 per cent. It is true that the grant-in-aid 
has been raised with effect from last year to Rs. 4,000; but the cash balance 
sheet appended to the Report indicates that even this enhanced grant just 
helps the school authorities to keep abreast of unavoidable current expenditure, 
leaving no margin to carry out much-needed improvements. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to hear that the school appointments generally are pre- 
historic and in a deplorable state of ,dilapidation. We would advise the School 
Committee to make a very earnest appeal to Government for financial 
assistance to carry out essential improvements and to bring the school at least 
in line with other more favoured local institutions.” 


Railways. 


40. “The Railway Board might have well tried to be a little more 
patient with that redoubtable champion of the third- 
class passengers, Mr. Nusserwanjee Guzder. Nodoubt 
a@ man, who, in season and out of season, harps on 
ABE? a the same string is liable to be looked upon as a bore. 
champion of the third. Put then the Railway Board might have remembered 
class railway passengers. three things before it tried to administer a snub 
Jém-e-Jamshed (81), to Mr.-Guzder. In the first place, the third-class 
12th Aug., Eng. cols. passengers have some very real and serious griev- 
ances. Secondly, though the Railway Board has 


Alleged injustice -of the 
snub administered by the 
Railway Board to Mr. 
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faithfully endeavoured to mitigate many evils, many still exist; and its good 
intentions have not been fulfilled nor its wise and well-meaning instructions 
been all loyally carried out. In the third place, Mr. Guzder means well ; he has 
always represented matters with commendable. moderation ; and, above all, he 
has frankly and fully admitted at all times what good the Board has striven to 
do. In India there is always the risk of head-quarters orders being evaded, if 
not openly thwarted ; and the Railway Board might have welcomed instead of 
declining the services of a \. ell-meaning, honest, vigilant, independent 
observer like Mr. Guzder, to enable it to ascertain, from time to time, how far 
its instructions are obeyed and also what still remains to be done on its own 
part for the removal of an old and very crying scandal. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to still hope to see Mr. Guzder’s championship of the cause of the 
poor third-class passengers, and his voluntary services to the Railway Board 
in that connection finding a better reward than they have found in the Board’s 
letter he complains about.” 


Municipalities. 


“44. A noble gift has come unto us almost unawares; or, rather, ata 
time when our hearts and brains were dizzy with 
Comments on the Re- the pressure of an atmosphere surcharged with 
solution of the Bombay electricity, when the hideous spirit of Western 
Government ve the pro- Nihilism was attempting to desecrate our ancient 
gee ag relorms. = shores, when retaliatory strikes and mob-riots were 
wardts Punch (29), | | 
%h Aug. Eng. cols.: the order of the day, and when State prosecutions 
Bombay “Punch Bahddur 90d repressive measures were thought imperatively 
(175), 10th Aug. necessary by the Government of even so benign a- 
ruler as Sir George Clarke. While anxiously await- 
ing Lord Morley’s promised reforms, the result of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission and the decision of Lord Minto’s Committee, we have to be thankful 
to the Government of Bombay for having been pleased not only to expand 
the elective element in city and town Municipalities but also to promise 
the gradual withdrawal of Government interference in their affairs.......... 
The Bombay Government have most successfully tackled the grave and 
complicated questions of race and creed representation, which have been 
troubling the public mind in India and England ever since Lord Morley’s 
proposals for Advisory Councils were published ieee It certainly requires 
the most sober mind to keep oneself cool while a war of the elements is 
raging all round; and the warmth and the strength of His Excellency’s 
kindliness of heart cannot more aptly be illustrated than by this great gift 
of his to the Presidency.......... We here beg to offeran humble suggestion 
in the interests of other public bodies which are akin to Municipalities in 
their character. It would have surely been more conducive to public good 
if something by way of enlargement of powers could have been effected also 
in the case of the humbler Municipalities andthe District and ‘Taluka Local 
Boards, where Government influence is almost paramount. If the Chairman- 
ship were to be invariably reserved for popular members and Government 
officials were to work as ordinary members only, it would not only have a great 
educative effect on the people but would also save much time and trouble 
to the offtcials. Really speaking, in almost all cases people do not like to 
act contrary to the wishes of the officials, more especially in small towns and 
backward localities. There will, therefore, be: little fear of the work suffering 
by the change. But the members, instead of sitting like so many automata, 
will have to take a living interest in the administration which they will have to 
conduct and supervise themselves.” [The Bombay Punch Bahddur, on the 
other hand, writes :—We think thatthe Resolution of the Bombay Government 
will affect injuriously the interests of minor communities and the Muhamma- 
dans. The same complaint of inadequate representation was made by the 
Muhammadan Deputation that waited on His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
latter was graciously pleased to promise a redress. But it is quite clear from 
the present resolution that the appeal of the Muhammadans has been sadly 
neglected. | 
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42. “ The protest of the Muhammadan Conference at Poona that the 
ea aeee on the ‘vro. measures contemplated by the Bombay Government 
einlitlien ‘08 thie Mubam. {0r the protection of the Muhammadan minority 
madan Conference at 2% ‘altogether inadequate, ‘seems to be entirely 
Poona to protest against premature.......... The Government Resolution, op 
the Bombay Government’s which the protest seems to be founded, only declares 
Resolution on the pro- that the interests of minorities, where they are 
posed Municipal reforms. adversely affected by the elective system will be 
ait hee Spectator (5), protected by nomination. It is open to any com- 
os al munity to allege that nominations by Government 
will not result in the appointment of truly representa- 

tive men. But we cannot understand why the system of Government 
selection should necessarily affect, not merely the quality, but also the 
quantity or adequacy of the representation. Indeed, there is no reason why 
Government selection should not lead to the over-representation of a com- 
munity, instead of the reverse.......... The real question is whether in Muni- 
cipalities where two-thirds of the Councillors are elected, the proportion of the 
Muhammadans elected will be so small that it cannot be adequately supple- 
mented by Government through nominations. This may possibly happen in 
Municipalities where the Muhammadans form a majority and are yet so 
lacking in education and social.influence that they cannot be adequately 
represented either by election or by selection. But Government may declare 
such Municipalities to be too backward to enjoy the privilege of electing 
two-thirds of the Councillors. There is nothing to show at the present stage 
that the Bombay Government will disregard the assurance given by the 
Viceroy to the Muhammadan deputation. Some of the recent appointments 
made in several provinces do not show that there is a disposition anywhere to 
ignore the Viceroy’s expression of sympathy with the desire of the Muham- 
madan community not to be swamped by other communities. It would bea 
graceful acknowledgment of the concessions made by Government for the 
community not to betray the weakness associated with the name of Oliver Twist, 
but to leave it to Government to carry out their declared general intentions, 
consistently with their responsibilities to the various communities which 
constitute the population of India. ‘To overdo the advocacy of the claims of 
any particular community at the present juncture is to embarrass Government 
in their difficult task of preserving peace and diffusing contentment. ‘To cause 
such embarrassment to Government would not be consistent with that spirit 
of loyal co-operation for which the Muhammadans have so long justly claimed 
credit.” 


43. “Wesee that at a meeting of Muhammadan gentlemen at Poona 
*Indian Social Reformer the other day, one of the speakers said that it was the 
(4), 16th Aug.; Jdm-e- absence of communal election that created friction 
Jamshed (31), 11th Aug., among the different communities. We wonder what 
Eng. cols. this speaker will say tothe election of the Muham- 
madan Raja of Mehmada to a seat in the Viceroy’s Council by an 
electorate chiefly composed of educated Hindus. Surely this is not a sign of 
friction. The speaker, we see, quoted the Viceroy as having pledged himself 
to the principle of communal electorates. His Excellency did nothing of the 
kind. While Lord Minto emphatically recognised that there should be a fair 
proportion of Muhammadan members in the several Councils, he expressly 
declined to commit himself to any particular method of effecting that object. 
The Bombay Government have not departed in the least from the Viéeroy’s 
promise, as they specifically provide for the adequate representation of 
minorities by reserving to themselves the power of nominating one-third of 
the members of District Municipalities. There is nothing to prevent Govern- 
ment from consulting representative Muhammadan gentlemen and public 
bodies in making the nominations.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes :—“ There 
must be an elective system to ensure what is_ called a living representation of 
the people; andto prevent injustice to minorities and particular communities, 
Government must be relied upon to exercise their right of nomination with 
discretion and care. Since the Muhammadans have so much faith in Gov- 
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ernment, why will they not trust Government to equalise, by the exercise of. 
their right of nomination, whatever disparity may be found to exist? We 
are by no means sorry to see the Muhammadans putting forth their view of 


the case ; but it seems to us that the solution they offer is by no means a satis- 
factory or practical one.’’| 


Native States. —~- 


44, ‘The Mysore Dewan’s speech on the control of newspapers made 
us imagine last week that a totally new and 
Comments on the recent ‘reactionary’ policy had been introduced in that 


Press _ legislation m tate. On reading the full text of the Regulation 
Mysore. 


Indian Spectator (6), itself, we find that it introduces a small departure 
15th Aug. : from the law already prevailing in it. The 
second part of the Regulation merely extends to 
Mysore the Newspapers Act recently passed at Simla and is, therefore, no 
more objectionable than the Simla Act which was approved in principle by 
almost the entire Native press in British India. The first part looks 
drastic enough; but as the First Councillor of the State explained, 
the most objectionable provision in it does not go beyond the Maharaja’s 
prerogative which has already been exercised in a few cases While we 
are prepared to acknowledge so much in defence of the measure, we must point 
out that the Regulation has somewhat curtailed the liberties of the subjects. 
It is not stated that the Maharaja claimed, at any rate exercised, the 
prerogative of licensing the editors, printers and publishers of newspapers. It 
is one thing to punish a man who has abused his calling to the actual or 
potential detriment of the State; but itis quite a different thing to make 
his liberty of entering that calling dependent on the will and pleasure of the 
executive authorities. ‘The new Regulation, therefore, does not leave the 
position of the subjects unafiected We offer these remarks because 
it is not unlikely that the Mysore legislation will influence the Government 
of India to a certain extent in providing measures for the control of the press 
in British India. But Viscount Morley is not likely to sanction any measure 
that will be humiliating to a profession to which he once belonged The 
Mysore Regulation was passed by the unanimous vote of officials and non- 
officials alike. From the speeches made at the Legislative Council it appears 
that the Legislators of Mysore hold the conductors of the press in that 
State in rather low estimation. We cannot have great editors in small 
political areas For a Native State Mysore is large enough; but its 
politics are too parochial, and the reading public in the State is too limited to 
satisfy the intellectual ambitions and the pecuniary standards of men who can 
compel the homage of highly paid officials. For example and inspiration 
the local editors seem to turn to the Native papers of British India 
How can importation of ideas be stigmatised as mimicry? If the 
source of inspiration be tainted, what is the good of being hard upon the 
imitators? When matters are set right in British India, they will right 
themselves in the Native States as well. Both must no doubt co-operate 
with each other; but there does not seem to be any necessity for a more 
stringent law in the Native States than would be passed in British India. 
This is, however, a matter which immediately concerns the gentlemen con- | 
nected with the press in Mysore: we are concerned more with the probable 
influence of the lead given by Mysore. We do not know how far, if at all, the 
spirit of passive resistance and the ‘ self-denying ordinances’ has penetrated 
Mysore, but that spirit has taken a firm hold of a rather large section of the 
Bengalis. Whatever might have been the case in the time of Lord Lytton, 
a law requiring every editor to take out a license from the Police Commis- 
sioner might, in a province like Bengal in the present mood of the people, 
result in the leading journalists either disobeying the law and taking the 
consequences, or severing their responsible connection with the press and 
leaving the press in less capable hands. Any such protest against the law 
might create a scandal. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that Viscount 


Morley and Lord Minto will think of humiliating the ‘fourth estate’ of the 
realm by asking all editors, printers and publishers to obtain licenses from the 
Police Commissioner.’ 


45: Even after taking into consideration the elaborate explanation 
offered by the Dewan of Mysore ‘in justification of 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), *he Mysore Press Regulation, we cannot but observe 
12th Aug.; Arya Prakdsh With regret that the enactment is unnecessarily 
(22), 9th Aug.; Corona- .strict. ‘I'he policy of the present ruler of Mysore is. 
tion Advertiser (24), 13th held in high esteem by us; and so we unhesitatingly 
Aug. accept the assurance given by the Dewan that the 
enforcement of the Regulation will be very cautious 
and strictly impartial. But as officers are constantly changing and even strong- 
minded officers are known to have failed to take a dispassionate view of the 
situation in cases of emergency, itis impossible to support the enactment 
merely on the strength of this assurance. Again, the precedent that has been 
followed in the drafting of this Regulation is anything but happy, for the 
Newspapers Regulation in force in the Bangalore Cantonment, which has been 
largely drawn upon in the present case, is only a regulation suited to backward 
tracts. When we think ofthe long series of salutary reforms recently introduced 
in Mysore, the present Press Regulation appears all the more deplorably unjustifi- 
able and unnecessary. Underthe Regulation the Mysore Government have taken 
power to license the publication of all newspapers, to withdraw the license when- 
ever they think fit, to require any person making a misuse of such a license to. 
leave the State, and to declare the printing press, &c., belonging to him forfeited 
to Government. How can such vast arbitrary powers be said to accord with the 
prestige and high status of a State like Mysore boasting of a Representative 
Assembly and a Legislative Council? As declared by the Dewan, it is indeed 
necessary to put a stop to mischievous writings in the press; but can no 
means other than such a legislative enactment be devised to successfully 
abate the evil? Itisa mistake on the part of the Darbar to reserve to itself 
the power of granting or refusing permission for the printing or publishing of a 
newspaper. For the prospect of the trouble and difficulties to be undergone 
before a license can be secured and the fear of a refusal will deter really sood 
men from joining the ranks of journalists. In this connection the Mysore 
authorities would have done well co adopt the practice prevailing in 
British India, where any man getting his name registered as a printer, publisher | 
or editor is allowed to publish a newspaper. ‘The provisions in the Mysore 
Regulation se the course to be followed in the case of any misuse or 
abuse of the permission to issue a newspaper ill-accord with the justly 
proud boast of the Dewan about the separation of judicial and executive 
functions effected in this State. [The Arya Prakdsh writes:—Under the 
Regulation it is practically left to the executive to decide whether the press 
comments are the result of malice prepense towards officers of the State or whether 
the acts of the latter have been adversely criticised. As criticism of the latter 
kind will naturally be resented by the officials concerned, their tyrannical 
acts will never be brought to the notice of the Government. ‘This repres- 
sive measure-will, therefore, puta premium upon misgovernment. We deplore 
that an enlightened State lke Mysore boasting the possession of a Re- 
presentative Assembly, &c., should adopt the policy of repression. The 
Coronation Advertiser also writes in a similar strain and looks upon the 
Mysore Regulation as a veritable destroyer of the liberty of the press in the 
State. | | 


46. Out of apprehension of invasions from foreign powers like Russia, 

the British Government want to establish their un- 

Alleged undesirability disputed sway over Dwarka, just as they would wish 
of Government’s taking to extend it over all ports on the Indian Ocean. But 
oe ee from the as the port of Dwarka is already sufficiently under the 
Navsdri Patrika (82), SUbPervision of the British Government it seems unne- 
9th Aug. cessary for them to take it over altogether from the 


Gaekwar or to exchange it with some other place in 
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British territory. As Dwarka is regarded by theiHindus to have been the capital 
of God Krishna, they would wish it to remain under the control of a Hindu 
potentate. Since the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus are likely to be 
hurt by the contemplated transfer, the British Government should give up their 
intentions with regard to the place. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


477. Meetings are reported by the Bombay Sam dchar to have been held 
ipa agg i during the week at various places in the Presidency 
places in the Bombay Pre- oe - purpose . expressing public indignation at 
sidency to express loyalty *he bomb and othar outrages perpetrated in Bengal 
to Government andabhor- a#nd elsewhere, condemning th2 anarchical methods 
rence of the spirit of ‘adopted by misguided people for the achievement of 
anarchy and violence. political objects and avowing loyalty to the British 
Bombay Samachar (63), Throne and confidence in the present rulers of the 
ree eg gg oe country. At Bulsir the citizens assembled in a 
(38 Sth ee public mesting on the 8th instant under the chair- 
een <i manship of Mr. Duhlabhji Ranchhodji Desai and 
unanimously adopted several resolutions to the above effect. In moving or 
seconding these resolutions Messrs. Hormusji Fakirji, Chhaganlal Vakil, Kazi 
Banumia, Dayabhai Vasanji and Jehangirshah K. Manecksha ‘enlarged upon 
the various benefits derived from British rule. The meeting at Broach was 
presided over by Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal, who in a Jengthy speech also 
referred to the manifold advantages accruing to India from British rule 
and condemned the anarchical methods adopted in various parts of the country 
for its subversion. Several other speakers, prominent among whom were 
Mr. Ambashankar Harprasad, Khan Bahadur Adarji M. Dalal, Messrs. Amba- 
shanker Malji and Vithaldas Nagarsheth, having addressed the meeting, a reso- 
lution similar to those passed at the Bulsdar meeting was unanimously adopted. 
Similar resolutions were also passed by the Jaghirdars, Inamdars and other 
land-holders of Broach at a meeting on Saturday the 8th. Similar meetings 
were held at Vaghra (Broach) on the llth; at Mahudha on the 12th; and 
at Chhota Udeypur on the 9th instant. [The Sdny Vartamdn reports that the 
Muhammadans of Broach adopted similar resolutions at a meeting of thei 
community in the Juma Masjid on Friday the 7th instant. | | 


48. A public meeting in commemoration of Boycott Day was held at 
ee ee Ahmedabad on the 7th instant under the auspices 
certain places in the Bom. Of the Swadeshi Mitra Mandal. A picture of 
bay. Presidency to cele- Mother Ind was deposited in the presidential 
brate Boycott Day. chair. The proceedings opened with certain recita- 
Sdnj Vartaman (38),8th tions from the Swadesh: Kirtan, followed by several 
Aug.; faishtramat (46), speeches dwelling on the importance of the day in 
{1th 2 hos wo question and advocating a resolute boycott of foreign 
— a (183), Lath goods. Then followed two songs by Bengali youths, 
e- one of them teaching firmness under adversity and 
the other deploring the condition of tha country. The assembly dispersed 
with shouts of Bande Mdtaram and Tilak Maharaj kijai. [A Nasik corres- 
pondent writes to the Rdshtramat:—On the morning of Tth August a 
procession was carried through the streets of Nasik and was headed by a 
palanquin containing the portraits of Shivaji and Mr. Tilak. All the people 
went subsequently to the bank of the river and took oaths for continuing 
the boycott propaganda. In the evening a public meeting was held at 
the Vijayanand theatre and was largely attended by people from the surround- 
ing places. Speeches were made in praise of the Bengalis for having in- 
augurated the boycott movement and the people were exhorted to continue the 
same. ‘l'hey were moreover reminded of the message of Mr. Tilak and were 
asked to be true to the cause of national regeneration. In a subsequent issue 
the paper writes :—A public meeting to celebrate Boycott Day was held at 
Dharwar, Mr. Limaye, pleader, being in the chair. The proceedings were 
opened with the singing of the national song. Mr. Pitre next spoke on 
the necessity of clinging to swadeshi and boycott with zeal. Another 
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a Jail in ‘which Mr. Tilak was lodged as a 
 @acn & spec ial feature of the meeting was that it was 
Pa | he : strict Saperintondent of Police in person. The Chandrika 
Writes —A meeting was ‘held at Bagalkot (Bijapur) in the Ganesh theatre in 
ce ‘eonnection with the partition of Bengal. Messrs. Nargund and Dharvarkar, 
oo ' pleaders, spoke at the meeting. References were made also to the sentence 
passed on Mr. Tilak as being very severe.|. 


49. tAn Ahmednagar correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat:—A 
eee crowded public meeting was held in the Anand 
ia Public meeting at Nidhan threatre to express sympathy with Mr. Tilak 
- sma wt 1 ss a. in his misfortune. Mr. B.B. Deshpande was in 
e ng er aie (46) 14th the chair and a few educated ladies were among 
Aug. the audience. Mr. K. A. Joshi, pleader, moved the 
first resolution expressing sorrow at the heavy 
4 sentence passed on Mr. Tilak. It was seconded by Mr. Kanakmal who 
: offered a sum of Rs. 1,000 towards starting a factory at Ahmednagar to serve 
a as a memorial of Mr. Tilak. The second proposition related to the submission 
y of a public memorial to Government to cancel the sentence passed on 
Mr. Tilak. A third resolution urged the desirability of raising a fund for 
the relisf of those who were wounded in the riots in Bombay. ‘The fourth 
and last resolution expressed sympathy with Mr. Tilak’s family. The 
president in his concluding speech exhorted the audience to bear in mind 
Mr. Tilak’s message and to follow his example by displaying self-sacrifice and 
bringing about national unity. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


ia ' Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th August 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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giri). Brdhman) ; 31. 


| 
r bed . se ) F 
129 | Madhukar... * ... ...) Belgaum ... ver ie > en ...| Jandrdhan .Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu!  3l¥ 
\ (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu 

Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 

Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 

Prakashak 

Pratod 


' Raghav Bhushan 


Samalochak 
Samarth 

Satya’ Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Swarajya ... 


Vande Mataram ... 


_ Vidya Vilas 


Vichari 


Vihari 


Vishvavritt 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari 


| Warkari 


r rt new teu el | rine RPP HQ a UP. 


MaratTui—continued. 
Mahérashtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 


.| Poona 

.| Ahmednagar 
.-| Nasik 

.| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 

.| Pandharpur (Shola- 
.| Belgaum 
.| Dhulia (West-Khan- 
..| Jalgaon (East Khan- 
.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Satara 

.| Bijapur 

.| Islampur (Satara)... 
.| Yeola (Nasik) 
| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Ratnagiri ... 
-| Sholapur 


-| Bombay 


.| Satara 


-| Pen (Kolaba) 
.| Poona 


.| Karad (Satdéra) 


.| Sholapur 
-| Poona 


-| Kolhapur ... 


.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


-| Bombay 


-| Kolhapur ... 


.| Bombay 


| Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


-| Pandharpur (Sholad- 


.| Satara Weekly 
.| W4i (Satara) Do. 
.| Bombay Daily 4 


pur). 


desh). 
desh). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. vee ..-| Weekly 


.| Monthly 
Weekly 


Monthly 
Weekly 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


Do. 


Monthly 
Do. 


Do. 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


.| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 
.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.. Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Vishwanath Gangdradm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu Chitpawan 
.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
.| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Vaman Ramchandra 
.| Govind Kashinath 

.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
.|Ganesh Ramebandra Kashalkar ; 
-|Gulibsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
.| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
.| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 
-| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 
.| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara- 
.| Vaman Hari 
.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 


.| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


.|Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
.| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


.| Ramchandra 
.| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


tha) ; 42. 
Brahman) ; 29. 


ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 38. 
Do. do. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 


mali) ; 27. 

Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

Chandorkar, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Puncham 


Jain); age 45. 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
Hindu 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 25. 
about 55 or 56. 
Brahman) 30 

pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


tha) ; 43. 
Dhavle ; 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Hindu (Karhada 


pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

wan Brihman) ; 50. 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 

(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Nardyan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 26. 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brihman). 


pAawan Brahman) ; 55. 


man) ; 42. 


pur). 


Brahman) ; 35. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Kolhapur ... ©... Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
- Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Sixpr. | 
A'ftdéb-i-Sind Sukkur.(Sind) ... Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Khairkhéh Larkhana (Sind) ... ee .|Hakim ODharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
| (Khatri) ; 35. 


Prabhat... Hyderabad (Sind)... ..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 
Sind Sudhar ..| Karachi (Sind)... a ... Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesary ' .| Shikarpur (Sind) ... roe .| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


URDU. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... ad ...| Hakim. Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantal Punch : sich , bi ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar ... .| Do. ss iia sie ..._ Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammodan ; 40. 


Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East nee ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Khandesh), Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal , Bombay ... .... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar .| Bombay .. ae mee ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
; | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


| Jain : ai oof WOGKET = sae ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Jain Mitra “ Res ' se ...| Fortnightly ...|Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hiudu (Jain) ; 
38. | 


MARA’ THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... nee ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .. Weekly... ....Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 f or a) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


t, 
_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Circula- 


Name of Publication. : Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | tion 


GUJARATI. 


884 Shakti Surat ie ... Weekly 


URDU. 


180, Urdu Daily * ... Bombay... ... Daily 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 41, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; age 36. 
Circulation 25,000. 


(ec) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 
(f) Nos. 61, 70, 71, 149, 163 and 164 have ceased to be published for the present. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
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1. ‘ Bindraban, who is at present residing at Montgomery (Punjab), gives 
; a heart-rending account of his: experiences in the 
- rs Bagge sey en island of Mauritius where he was carried under 
ee ksies i Wide: false promises. He writes to the Hindustan of 
om Lahore, describing how he was deceived by false 
: Rdshtramat (46), 20th stories into making a statement before a Magis- 
sug. Eng. cols.; Gwardt trate that he was ready to serve........ .. When he 
(68), 21st Aug.; Kadthid- discovered that he was going to be taken to a 
dr Times (8), 17th Aug.; foreign land the man protested against going; but 
Dnydn Prakash (42), 22nd 1, was taken by force to Mauritius, where in 
Aug. spite of previous promises of honourable service, 
Bindraban was mixed with the crowd of coolies who were employed on 
most filthy and revolting work. Bindraban tells us how along with others he 
was made to carry night-soil to the fields under copious rain. Brahmans, 
Kshyatriyas and all were huddled together and handed over to a French 
farmer, from whom Rs. 500 per head were taken, perhaps as an /hono- 
rarium. These unfortunate creatures are treated very much like animals 
and they enjoy no sort of liberty whatever. Their complaints are dismis- 
sed with showers of abuse and on the slightest pretext they are sent to 
jail or the dark-room. ‘These poor wretches are not allowed even to pray. 
Fat is used in sugarcane manufacture, and these people are made to work 
init. Many a wretch in this miserable plight prefers death and commits 
suicide; and though the contract is only of 5 years, not one in a hundred 
returns to his native soil. Bindraban could return by a pure stratagem. 
Altogether it is a most disgraceful story of fraud and callous cruelty, casting a 
lurid light on the administration of the island under a British Governor. 
Comment is superfluous How long is it to be our misfortune to 
relate such inhuman atrocities obtaining under the benign British Gov- 
ernment? Heaven only knows! We are getting sick of such shameful 
incidents which are multiplying ever so rapidly. When we read the ac- 
count narrated by Bindraban and when we reflect that he is only a 
solitary instance of aman having returned from the sugar island, we are 
filled with horror at the idea of our countrymen suffering unspeakable 
atrocities: in the name of civilization, law and order.” [The Gwardt 
writes :—The description given of the position of the Indians in Mau- 
titius is truly blood-curdling. Even stony hearted persons cannot but be 
moved on reading it and feel disgust for the vile perpetrators of these cruelties. 
To think that even under the enlightened British Government there should be 
such haunts of fiends, the fiends being no other than the English masters of the 
sugar factories! Alas! Government might perhaps be unaware of their existence ; 
if so, their ignorance is a stain upon them. The public should raise a strong 
protest against the evil, make independent inquiries and try their hardest to 
liberate these unfortunate slaves and to get the wicked culprits brought to 
book. The Kdthidwdr Times remarks :—‘‘ We have read with no small 
pain and astonishment the story of the maltreatment of Indians in Mauritius 
as told by Bindraban. ... The horrors of indentured: cooly labour are 
terrible ; but this is simply hellish and we believe it to be the duty of 
Government to institute thorough and stringent enquiries.” The Dnydn 
Prakdsh publishes a translation of the account given in the Punjabi of 
the alleged ill-treatment of Indian coolies in Mauritius, and remarks :— 
The statements about the inhuman treatment accorded to Indian coolies in 
Mauritius are too heart-rending to be believed. As the author of the indict- 
ment has given his address, it is the duty of Government to make inquiries 
into the matter. | 
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2. “There is no comparison whatsoever between the armed Sepoys 
of 1857 and the students of chemistry of 1908 

} Ny should the Jubilee their aims have a mutual affinity, their Opportunitie, 
pore r woes ie — are vastly different. Now, as fifty years ago, t), 
East and West (3), for social mind of the multitudinous communities ig 
Aug. enveloped in a mystery which the Kuropean canny 
successfully penetrate. But the press and the Polic, 

the platform and the personal contact of European and Native in office ang 
in mart, have multiplied the avenues of discovery. Now, as fifty years ag, 
the vast majority of the people, being uneducated, are indifferent whethe, 
Rama or Ravana rules, provided that they can drive their plough and ering 
their corn unmolested. But the educated portion of the population, aware of 
the strength and appreciative of the blessings of British rule, has diffused to ay 
extent which makes a substantial difference in the prospects of peace. Now 
as then, society contains elements which are captivated by the fortunes of 
disorder, but the promises of trade and industry, of peaceful pursuits and of 
prosperous leisure, are so thoroughly assured that even those classes whose 
traditions would incline them towards plunder and turmoil, seem generally to 
prefer the even and pacific tenour of a life of honest labour, and of more o; 
less certain profit. The Moghul Emperor is extinct beyond possibility of 
resuscitation. ‘T'he armies of the Native States are not equal to the task evey 
of annihilating one another; much less can they dispute the supremacy of the 
British army. The bomb kills, but it cannot be easily made: it is the weapon 
of the undetected individual, not of an open foe. ‘Terrorism is no mutiny, 
and ambition is not war. In the place of mutineers we have now writers of 
sedition, the manufacturers of weapons of destruction being too few and tov 
obscure to deserve mention. In the place of the cry for vengeance we hear a 
cry for prosecutions. As the Mutiny was quelled, so will sedition be stamped 
out, at least fora’ time. The year 1858, however, is noted in history not 
merely because the star of England emerged gloriously in that year from 
behind the clouds which had temporarily hidden it, and the last breath cf the 
storm died down on an atmosphere of serenity and light, but even more because, 
inthe words of an eloquent writer, from ‘amidst the noise and confusion 
emerged the figure of a Royal Wcman, cool, collected, pitiful, who of her regal 
bounty spontaneously showered upon India, cowed and trembling, the sacrament 
of forgiveness and the promise of a new life.’ The Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858 has often been described by Indians from political platforms asthe Great 
Charter of their liberties. To place the Proclamation on the level of a charter 
of candidates for employment in the public service is really to devrade one vi 
the most noble and inspiring documents ever conceived by the Sovereign and 
statesmen of an imperial race.......... It is notin the precise and carefully 
weighed promises of diplomatic draftsmanship, but in the outgoing of a noble 
heart towards a distant and alien people in gracious love and devout trust, 
that the true and perennial inspiration of that document lies. No Government 
ever gave expression to a more admirable sentiment than that its greatest 
pride would consist in promoting the prosperity of the people, its statesman- 
ship would all be directed towards the spread of contentment, and the object 
of its constant pursuit would be the gratitude of the subject races. ‘The 
moment when the pen precipitated those words on paper was a sacred moment 
in the history of an Empire. The Queen’s Proclamation made a conquest— 
the only real and the most lasting conquest ever made in India....... A move- 
ment to celebrate the Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation will be welcomed most 
heartily by loyal citizens in every part of India. The official way of referring 
to the event may be to call it the assumption of the Government of India by 
the Crown. But this legal phraseology does not appeal to the imagination 
of men: it is the Queen’s Proclamation—that noble declaration of unity ol 
interests, of fraternity, of relationship, and of a common heritage of freedom, 
between all races and creeds—which hallows the year 1858 in the memory 
of Indians, and not the mere change of direct overlordship. Next to those 
laws of righteousness which are binding on all Sovereigns and all subjects 10 
every age and clime, the Queen’s Proclamation is the authority to which 
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every critic of the actual administration by His Majesty’s servants appeals. 
It sets the ideal towards which the Government is expected to move. The 
quarrel may be with the undutiful violation and the ingenious interpretation, 
but not with the document itself. Celebrations of joyous events by the people 
generally leave no permanent and visible effects behind. Illuminations and 
decorations, oratory and pyrotechnics, special activity in newspaper offices and 
abstention from work in others—all these are ephemeral phenomena.......... 
But the occasion must be rendered memorable, not because of celebrations 
and rejoicing by the people, but by reason of a second proclamation or 
announcement, worthy of the first, by the Government of Queen Victoria’s 
august and worthy Successor, or His Majesty’s Secretary of State, or Viceroy. 
The Proclamation is said to have showered upon India ‘the sacrament of 
forgiveness and the promise of a new life.’ Forgiveness and promise are the 
two characteristics which we should like to see reproduced in any form of 
the celebration on which the Government may decide. What is the forgive- 
ness for? In 1858 there were offences connected with an insurrection to be 
condoned. ‘I'here has been no insurrection in our day. but there has been 
sedition, for which some are suffering incarceration, and others are undergoing 
trial. Jt is usual on great and auspicious State occasions for the Government 
to release deserving prisoners.......... In the case of the British Government 
in India the danger to the State from sedition, unless it is preached among 
Native soldiers, is not very serious. Itis serious to individual Europeans, who 
are scattered about in a vast mass of population differing from them in almost 
everything that makes for sympathy, except that human nature which is 
the strongest tie of kinship between men drawn from the farthest ends of the 
earth. ‘To adopt an Oriental simile, the sun is in as little danger of being 
extinguished by aman spitting at it from the surface of the earth, as the 
Government is in danger of being shaken by a newspaper article punishable 
under section 124A of the Penal Code for exciting hatred or contempt against 
Government.......... We would bespeak no mercy for a crime, actually per- 
petrated, against individual lives. But where an indefinable and comparatively 
harmless offence like that of writing a seditious article or making a seditious 
‘speech is committed, we would recommend mercy....... W hat promise of a new 
life remains to be conveyed to the people in the year 1908 under the Crown ? 
The philosopher at the India Office does not flinch from answering that 
question. The present Liberal Government has made it a part of its mission 
to bestow the privileges of self-government wherever possible in the Empire. 
India is not prepared for national self-government, but the Secretary of State, 
the Viceroy and the heads of local Governments in India are all alike prepared 
to extend the privileges of local self-government and are favourably inclined 
towards schemes of allowing a more effective voice to the representatives of 
the people in the management of the provincial and even the imperial affairs 
of their country. While the Queen's Proclamation promised equality of 
opportunities to all in the public service, her successor the King-Emperor is in 
a position to proclaim a transfer to the people of a share, not merely in the 
right of serving the Government of their country, but in the right of directing 
the affairs of their country. Thus Viscount Morley’s contemplated reforms 
may be received as the starting point of a new era, however cautious they 
may be at their inception. They would, therefore, be worthy of an occasion 
like the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s Proclamation 
if they could be announced on that day. We have every reason to hope that 
the Se oratary of State and the Viceroy—representing the two great political 
parties of their land—will make the scheme worthy of their Sovereign, who 
may possibly take care to see that it is in keeping with his august Mother’s 
noble Proclamation.......... To sum up, release of prisoners who have been 
suilty of no bloodshed, actual or attempted; the appointment of a Native 
member to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, as carrying out the promise of 
equality contained in the Queen’s Proclamation ; the establishment of Advisory 
Councils, and enlargement of the Legislative Councils; an extension of 
privileges i in local self- government—these would constitute an imposing array 
of concessions and reforms worthy of the occasion. Let them not be deferred, 
and every loyal lip will cry ‘ Long live the King-Emperor !’ ”’ 
con 712—4 
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8. The Vande Mdtaram publishes a translation of an article from the 
Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta headed ‘ Patriotism and 
Sedition ’ of which the following is the substance :— 
| . The bomb-throwers of India are not anarchists 

ag oo and loyal . inasmuch as their aim is not to subvert Government 
Vande Mdtaram (160) but to bring about reforms in the administration of 
16th Aug. ' the country. They are unwilling to be ruled by a 
Government whose authority neither emanates from 

the people nor is it used for the welfare of the ruled. The present sedition in 
the country which Government wants to suppress has patriotism for its origin. 
We admit that logically speaking patriotism is no excuse for sedition. But 
the fact as demonstrated by the Kdl case is that under the existing law of 
British India it is not possible for a journalist to be both patriotic and loyal. 
Patriotism is considered all the world over asthe best of virtues, though 1t may 
be productive of sedition. ‘The administration of the country must be carried 
Onin a popular manner so that patriotism may not give rise to sedition. 
When in a country the interests of the rulers and the ruled are one and the 
same patriotism and loyalty go handin hand. But when they are anta- 
gonistic, patriotism and loyalty cannot be found in one and the same place. 
Why, under such circumstances it becomes the duty of the patriot to be 
disloyal. ‘This phenomenon isseen at the present day even under the swardjya 
as it exists in Russia. The same had once been the case in England under 
the Stuarts. Until the year 1832 English patriots who were clamouring 
for reform were seditionists. ‘The English then viewed sedition as a virtue. 
The criticism that some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries like the Pioneer 
have passed on the verdict of the jury in the Kdl case really means that it 
is not possible for one and the same person to he both patriotic and loyal. 


But our Anglo-Indian friends have not apparently understood this significance 
of their own remarks. 


Alleged impossibility 


4, “Whether it be disloyalty, sedition, disaffection or discontent 

call it what you will, yet nothing will be gained 

Alleged contrast between by shutting one’s eyes to the patent fact 
the handling of sedition that since the fateful 16th of October 1905, an 
U ee and thatin the ynusual wave of unrest has been passing over the land 
Ted Prakash ( 44), 19th and the United Provinces have been no exception to 
Aug. Eng. cols. it. ‘There, as elsewhere in India, people have shown 
signs of discontent and unrest and, in some cases, have 

actually transgressed the bounds of law. But the manner in which the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces, led by Sir John Hewett, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, has sought to tackle the subject of disaffection presents many points 
which other local Governments in India, including that of Bombay, may well 
lay to heart and profit by. The policy adopted by Sir John Hewett has so 
many points of striking resemblance with what Sir George Clarke’s policy 
had been prior to last summer and in such contrast with the policy since pursued, 
that we cannot but deplore the unaccountable change and wonder what influences 
could have brought it about....... Bengal anarchists have been proved in 
courts of law to have been at work in the United Province’s tampering with 
the loyalty of the people there and Sir J. Hewett tells us many more have 
been known to his Government to work underground. On the other hand, in 
spite of the Herculean efforts and increased activities of the Criminal 
Investigation Department, no trace of any branch or emissary of the Bengal 
anarchists has been found in Bombay, nor any regular connection of any 
known Bombayite with the Manicktolla or the Harrison Road gang has as 
yet been established. At any rate, not only Bombay proper, but the whole 
Presidency as well, was exceptionally quiet, pursuing its ordinary vocation, 
short of a few newspaper articles here and there, before the impolitic 
sedition campaign of the last ten weeks. And yet mark the difference in the 
way of bringing the unrest under control, pursued in the United Provinces 
and in Bombay. Notwithstanding the existence in the former of an actively 
‘working anarchical element the Government of Sir John Hewett 
ordered the prosecution under, the Sedition Law of only two journalists 
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and one desperado, the latter having been conclusively proved as dangerous 
to society and to orderly Government. Of the two papers one was found to be 
an active corrupter of the youths of a college. The Bombay Government, on 
the contrary, thought.it fit to institute proceedings for sedition against some 
half a dozen newspapers, good, bad and indifferent; and none of these has 
been proved to have any active association with the bomb party. And at 
the top of all we have had various impolitic steps culminating in the disastrous 
incidents of the closing days of the last month. While His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke chose to be away from the scene of possible disturbances, 
only coming here at the thirteenth hour and then too issuing, in a grandilo- 
quent style, proclamations addressed ‘'T’c the People of Bombay,’ exhorting 
them to do this thing and to refrain from that, Sir John Hewett, toured through 
his province, stopping at large towns like Lucknow, Allahabad and Agra, 
and talking to the masses personally and face to face and exhorting 
them to range themselves on the side of law and order and to help Govern- 
ment in eradicating sedition and anarchism from their province. ‘I wish 
to invoke your assistance in suppressing and preventing certain elements of 
disorder that have manifested themselves. With this object I am here 
to-day to take you into my confidence and to tell you of some undesirable 
matters which have recently occurred,’ said Sir John Hewett. Let us compare 
this with the manner the Governor of Bombay sought to take the people 
under his charge into his confidence. He called only a few men, leaders of 
Bombay, before him in the Secretariat and told them what he had to tell ina 
confidential way. ‘The conversazione was a demi-official one, and the public 
were not privileged to attend it. And now are being issued from time to time 
manifestoes or proclamations to the people of Bombay, documents which are 
in the form of castigations and chastisements and are by no means friendly 
appeals or exhortations to the people to range themselves on the side 
of law and order. All resolutions published by the Local Government on 
the present crisis up till now are, to say the least, undiplomatic and 
unstatesmanlike. They blame the people and cast suspicions and asper- 
sions upon their character and that too in a strangely vague manner. 
Sir John Hewett, however, plainly tells the people that he understands 
their difficulties and wishes them to overeome them. We refer to all 
this in order that the wisdom and conciliation of Sir George Clarke may 
again become predominant. ‘ Wisdom comes only of experience, they say. 
Let us hope the Government of Sir George Clarke will now at least take to 
more popular methods of coping with the present troubles and inviting to 
their side the co-operation of the natural leaders of the people as well as of 
the masses.’ 


Oo. Frightened at the present attitude of Government towards the 
prevailing political agitation some timid sycophants 

Alleged inadvisability of convene meetings and _ pass loyalist resolutions. 
demonstrations of loyalty We do not know what name to give to these self-con- 
towards Government. —_— stituted representatives ofthe people. These so-called 
Gujarat (68), 21st Aug. ; inva liat h ae : 
Navsdri Patrika (82), ‘0yalists are the enemies of Government. Sensible 
16th Aug.; Akhbdr-e- Officers and the public are ridiculing them and _ their 
Islam (60), 19th Aug. actions. ‘The true loyalist is he who puts before 
Government the real state of affairs. It is the 

duty of the public whenever such meetings are held to come forward and 
show that they are by no means representative. [The Navsdri Patrika 
deprecates the holding of loyalist meetings in Gujarat, as entirely uncalled- 
for in view of the peaceful character of the Gujaratis, and the absence of any 
disloyalty in the province. It remarks that the British Government is too 
mighty and jealous of its dignity to care in the least for such colourless 
demonstration of loyalty. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, on the other hand, strongly 
urges the Hindu leaders and public bodies not to remain silent and thereby 
cive Government reasons to doubt their loyalty. It further calls upon the 
Bombay leaders to call together loyalist meetings, and tiereby help to weed 
out the roots of disloyalty. | 
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#8, Every patriotic Indian must have rejoiced to learn that, on the 
ep ate Lae oc 7th instant, thousands and rt : er of 
oo" Ny _ persons in public meeting assembled, under the pre- 
tna aaa Kédsion tf Bepoote Dey st sidentship of a leading Muhammadan gentleman of 
Calcutta. ) Bengal, enthusiastically renewed the vow of swadeshi 
2a Praja Bandhu (36), at Calcutta........... The birth of the national 
es 16th Aug. Eng. cols.; spirit is an undoubted fact, and no power on earth 
aa Gujardtt Punch (29), 16th can extinguish this heavenly flame. Wise and 
Aug., Eng. cols. far-seeing men among us point to the practice of 
| the swadeshi spirit in the direction of the industrial 
regeneration of the country as the best exercise, for the time being, for the 
newly born but exuberant patriotism........... The good that the new creed 
has done in the short space of three years is beyond dispute.......... There is 
no fear at all that this new flame will get dimmed, or that the new glow of 
genuine zeal for our country will cool down. The new spirit has entered 
the very vitals of us all, and makes our hearts throb with new aspira- 
tions and new desires which a full satisfaction only can abate. ‘The exhorta- 
tion of Babu Surendranath to his hearers to see that no belati goods are 
bought on the Lucky day will, we are sure, be actively followed. There is a 
large accumulation of Manchester goods in Calcutta, and we hear there are 
one or twc big failures among the Marwari importers of foreign cloth. We 
can hardly feel sympathy for these men. They were simply pandering to the 
unpatriotic desire of the backward among us, unmindful of the grave injury 
they were doing to the growth of the national industries.......... They are 
now meeting with the doom they have deserved. We hope it will serve as 
a warning to all who deal in foreign goods....... There is no fear whatsoever 
that the force of the swadeshi spirit will ever abate. In ever widening waves, 
it is spreading into the most remote parts of our motherland. ‘The results 
actually achieved in the short space of three years, as given by the President 
in his excellent. speech, must move the most apathetic to, acknowledge 
that swadeshism has been an unqualified success.” [The Gwardti Punch 
writes :—* With the swadeshi movement have come certain blessings which 
India will remember to the end of time, viz., the re-awakening, the self-less 
patriotism, the noble and steady perseverance, the grand national spirit of 
brotherhood and the stimulative zeal for the growth of national elevation 
and economic independence.......... The 7th of August celebrations in 
Calcutta, therefore, have a special significance for the Indian public...... The 
ereat call to duty sounded by the gathering and echoed and re-echoed by 
hundreds and thousands of similar organizations, big and small, and reverberated 
from a million hearts, hopeful, anxious and earnest, has struck us as 
something wonderful and divine. It is a sure sign cf national awakening, 
such as even one that runs may read. Unless blind prejudices darken the 
vision or misguide the judgment, it is impossible not to see in it the life- 
giving and sustaining hand of the Almighty.’’| 
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7. “The renewal of the swadeshi vow in the characteristically orthodox 


Gujardt Mitra. (9g), manner of our Bengali friends shows that they are 


keen over the movement and mean to carry on the 

16th Aug., Eng. cols. Re coe ee ' 
a | agitation in the face of every obstacle in their way. 
Mr. Ghaznavi, who presided at the meeting, made a sensible speech...... His 


was a moderate and practical utterance taken every way. As the resolution 
stands there is no mention of boycott, and the promoters are well advised 
in not joining swadesht with boycott any more. Honest swadeshi is 
always to be welcomed. It is the unfortunate association of boycott with 
swadeshi and still more the objectionable and violent methods of carrying on 
the agitation that has brought the movement in ill odour......... There is 
room, considerable room, for honest swadeshi to thrive and expand, provided 
it is directed into the proper channels.......... It must always be remembered 
by ardent enthusiasts that India is not a great manufacturing country in the 
sense in which England and other Europear countries are; and it will be a. 
long long time before it can ever hope to reach their level. Will it be 
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an act of wisdom on our part to call into requisition this dangerous and foolish 
weapon of the boycott of European goods as an instrument to secure 
redress of political grievances? Assuredly not. By all means put forth all 
your best endeavours to advance the arts and manufactures of our country. 
But we must know as practical men that we have to depend for the supply of 
our everyday little wants on England and other Kuropean countries.” 


8. “His Highness the Aga Khan has proved himself not only to be a 
man of strong convictions, but has alse shown the 
Comments on His High- courage of his convictions to frankly, openly and 
ness the Aga Khan's letter fearlessly declare them in no uncertain terms. His 
fe Deccan Moslem Hichness’ letter on the present situation deserves to 
Oriental Review (11), ‘carefully pondered over. It is unfortunate that 
19th Aug. other eminent leading Indians have thought it advis- 
able to remain silent in spite of many invitations of the 
Government to speak out their minds, on some of the burning questions of the 
day to bring back the erring and to educate the misguided people of this coun- 
7 rer These Indian leaders contend that on account of the many rebufis 
that have been administered to them by the sun-dried bureaucrats, on account 
of the persistent disregard of-their legitimate demands made in the most con- 
stitutional manner possible, on account of the strenuous opposition of the Anglo- 
Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian public to the Indian National Congress, a large 
majority of young India have become desperate and have gone off at a tangent 
and do not care at all for the Moderates. The Moderates maintain 
that on account of the above-mentioned causes their influence for good has 
almost ebbed away....... Then there are others who maintain that if they 
speak out their minds they will have to condemn some of the recent and 
past measures of Government as much as the vile and wicked doings of 
the anarchists and the seditionists. This they fear would not only help the 
Government, but would further embarrass them unnecessarily. They, 
therefore, believe that now is not the time for them to speak out or to move in 
any way. In short, they think that silence is now golden. We think tnat , 
this is not the right attitude to take up. The Government, we believe, will wel- 
come a plain, blunt declaration of the opinions and views of the moderate and 
constitutional section of the educated people of this country on the present 
situation in India. Especially is this the case with the sympathetic and states- 
manlike administrator we have at the head of affairs in this Presidency, who 
not only is anxious to hear all sides of the question, but when matters are 
presented in their proper light, to act in deference to the wishes and for the 
vood of the people of this country. The silence of our leaders is apt to be 
misunderstood. His Highness the Aga Khan is right when he says that e 
the times are such when no true Indian patriot can remain silent. We find the 
country in the grip of new forces, quivering with new emotions. Amid much 
that is good we see, alas! a growing indiscipline and contempt for authority, 
a striving after change without perceiving whither that change would lead 
us, and the setting up of false and impracticable constitutional ideals sufficient 
to mislead the unthinking. No man who loves his country as we do can 
stand idly by, and see India drift into courses leading irrevocably to disaster. 
There is only one fault we have to find with the manifesto issued by His 
Highness the Aga Khan. It is a one-sided picture. His Highness’ letter - 
would have carried greater weight if he had also appealed to Government and 
pointed out the many glaring defects in the administration of the country....... 
We depiore this omission from what otherwise is in many respects an admir- 
able statement of His Highness’ views on the fundamental problems of Indian 
politics and the present situation, because, in our judgment, it is the duty of 
every enlightened, patriotic and courageous Indian to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole situation.” 


9. “Though we have unhesitatingly agreed with the Aga Khan in 

2 adie several points in his ‘speech, yet there is much in it 

Pe saga Pebigg- (44), 18th to which we would like to take exception. Being a 
a religious head of a section of Indian Moslems, the 
Aga Khan occupies a unique “position in India. A great traveller, an erudite 
gentleman, a deep thinker and a keen observer, as His Highness the Aga Khan 
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-is known to be, he should have, we think, 


in consideration of his position, 
refrained from identifying himself closely with a small-section of the people 
of India in a partisan spirit, as he has unhappily done in his Poona address. 

One could very well understand and even appreciate His Highness the Aga 
Khan leading an influential deputation of all-India Moslems waiting upon 
His Excellency the Viceroy, and securing from him, in tempting times, a 
promise to recognise the principle of class representation in the Councils of 
the Empire........... But the clique. that has been started in Poona cannot 
have any such defence even. The aim of the organization ef the Deccan 
Muhammadans is particularly narrow and clannish. It seems to seek to 
further Muhammadan interests at the sacrifice of those of the country at large 
by cavilling at not the Hindus alone, but even at the National Con- 
gress. The leading spirits of this clique are men like Messrs. Raffiuddin 
Ahmed and Alumkuli Khan. Mr. Raffiuddin Ahmed, Bar-at-law, is 
not altogether unknown to us in Bombay. Bombay has not forgotten the 
noise and fuss that he sought to create here some time since. But the intel- 

ligent citizens of Bombay and her public-spirited Muhammadan community 
were not to be taken in.......... They have in consequence transferred their 
energies to Poona, where their efforts seem to have met with some success in 
creating a little division in the ranks of the popular party.......... It is indeed 
a sorry spectacle to behold His Highness the Aga Khan identifying himself 
with a movement led by second and third rate men on lines which are intensely 
clannish. As the religious head of a section of the Muhammadans and as a 
recognised statesman of European reputation, we would have preferred His 
Highness the Aga Khan occupying the position of an all-India man rather 
than that of a luminary of a clannish clique. ‘I’o lose the position of an all- 
India man and to come to be regarded as a leader of a denationalising 
movement is to descend from the high pedestal of popular esteem. There 
was a sense and a dignity in leading the Moslem deputation to wait upon the 
Viceroy. But there is no justification whatsoever for him to renounce com- 
pletely broad-minded politics and to go in wholesale with men like Messrs. 
Ahmed and Alumkuli Khan, who propose class representation as an ail- 
pervading principle for Councils, imperial, local and municipal and who, if 
they get it, care not whether it is by election or not. It will be an evil day 
for India if Government decide to grant the suicidal proposal. We are glad 
the Bombay Government have givea up communal representation at least for 
Local Civil Bodies. It will only accentuate and enhance the intensity of the 
unhappy differences which have of late been somewhat successfully created ia 
our Municipalities to the detriment of the interests of the body politic. as a whole. 
To artificially separate the Muhammadans as completely as possible from the 
Hindus and Parsees seems to be the goal of Messrs. Rafhuddin & Co. 
They want enforced Urdu teaching even for those Muhammadans whose 
mother-tongue is Gujerati and Marathi. FKvidently they want to become a 
high caste on a new basis. An out and out pro-loyalism is to be their main 
creed. The programme of the Muhammadan movement in the Deccan does 
not solely aim at making efforts to get for the Moslem community what they 
believe is due to them, but it is also intended to actively combat the pro- 
oramme of even the sober and constitutional all-India popular party. This 
movement is bound to signally fail as the Aligarh movement, engineered by 
the late Sir Sayad Ahmad, has failed in putting the educated Muhammadans 
against the best interests of the country common to all. As at Aligarh, so in 
the Deccan and elsewhere, wherever education permeates, the educated 
Muhammadans of India are sure to see eye to eye with the rest of their 
countrymen on all political questions affecting their common weal and woe. 
We can only be sorry for a gentleman of the position of His Highness the 
Aga Khan identifying himself with a narrow-minded and sectarian movement of 
the kind. As we have said, we go with him in emphasizing the necessity of 
British rule and deprecating any programme of revolution or of resort to 
lawlessness or violence. But the person cannot be a statesman who in the 
present times does not see the necessity of tacking to this condemnation of 
pro-popular extremism an equally emphatic condemnation of the pro- 
bureaucratic ideal of repression without concession, of inertia in regard to 
constitutional improvements and of a general distrust of. all criticism. Nor 
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do we see why His Highness should have thought the ideal of Colonial 
Government impractical, at any rate why he should have thought it prudent 
to say so—he who must be watching events in Persia and Turkey and the 
general awakening of the East. Men like the Aga Khan should think twice 
before succumbing to the temptation of descending down even from the 
pedestal of political neutrality. Really speaking, they ought to be at the van 
of a national party that sinks differences, so that by their commanding 
influence they may ensure its working on lines of sobriety and judgment and 
peaceful political unification and regeneration.” 


10. “It was a most thoughtfil and remarkable letter that was addressed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan to the Deccan Moslem 
Kathidwdar Times (8), League. The Aga Khan is the most prominent 
18th Aug. Muhammadan leader in India at the present day, 
and his words must carry unusual weight. Our 
country is now ina very painful predicament; and our leaders seem to have 
been practically stunned by the rapid succession of events. They have 
been perched on the horns of a dilemma and they find it extremely difficult 
to speak out their minds in a way which would not be prejudicial to their 
cherished principles, in spite of the Aga Khan’s advice that ‘no man who 
loves his country can stand idly by, and see India drift into courses leading 
irrevocably to disaster.’ ‘The reason apparently of all this is the uncertainty 
of the times. ‘Those very persons who waxed eloquent in reflecting public 
opinion from year’s end to year’s end now find themselves face to face with a 
situation in which silence is best. For, what is the use of advice when advice 
is thrown away ? What is the use of opinion when it is misconstrued and 
mistaken for something worse than sedition ?......... We all want British rule. 
We all accept it as a stne qua non. But we want it in. accordance with the 
traditions of the British people, in accordance with the promises made to us by 
the Crown, in accordance with justice and humanity. Yes, the British people 
cave us new laws, new liberties, new light, and taught us how to make use of 
them ; and now when we do use them, we are dubbed seditious and disloyal and 
what not. Does the Aga Khan want the leaders to suppress their anguish and 
say ditto to what the petty- minded official says ? The anguish is very keen and 
is generated by the bomb, by Police rule, disregard of public opinion, plethora 
of lip sympathy, refusal to allow Indians to share i in the full rights of British 
citizenship. When the leaders condemn anarchism, they are ‘damned with 
faint praise ;’ but when they speak of grievances, of broken promises, they 
are thought to be extremely distasteful. Why should they speak then? Will 
their speaking improve matters ? And to whom should they speak and about 
what ? It is idle to pretend that one can please Government and the masses 
alike in the present times, when the demands of the masses are not satisfied 
and the conditions required by the officials of Government cannot be fulfilled. 
When, on the one hand, the people are firm and steady in their demands and 
when, on the other, the authorities will not move, the best way is to observe 
silence.” 


41. ‘The Indian operative is not at the mercy of the capitalist.......... 
This economic independence has not been without its 

Comments on the recent jnfiuence on his conduct as a citizen. He is not 
a Ste? much of a politician. Yet he has his own sympa- 
Pees ei 3 » °"  thies with leading publicists, and he has also his own 
s way of showing them. ‘The trial and punishment 
of Mr. Tilak for sedition caused a stir among the mill-hands of Bombay. 
There might have been some wire-pullers working upon their simple faith ; 
but they had faith of some sort in the condemned Poona Brahman. It is 
sometimes stated that India isa museum of communities, and if left to them- 
selves, they would fly at each other's throats. A superficial acquaintance with 
the history of India will convince any one of the truth of that statement ; but at 
the same time it is a fact, which should not be forgotten or made light of, that 
communities sometimes unexpectedly combine together. The Poona Brahmans 
and the Mahrattas are, in certain political circles, believed to be hereditary 
rivals, and even enemies......... Yet, when the Brahman champion of Poona 


orthodoxy was sent to jail, the Mahratta was ready to show his sympathy for’ | 
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ares him....... And to what lengths did they carry their sympathy for him? Some 
a of them wanted to desist from work for about a week; and they had their 
a own way. ‘They tried to prevent others from working, and the movement 
Be ‘spread with rapidity. They smashed the windows of the mills to interrupt 
the work going on inside; they paraded the streets; and unarmed as they 
were, they bared their bosoms to volleys of shot from the protectors of the 
peace.......... The disasters of one or two days had little effect upon the 
operatives : they wanted to be on strike till the new-moon day, and till that. 
day they persisted in their conduct, the military, the Police and the magistracy 
notwithstanding. Their politics are of a rudimentary character. They know 
Mr. Tilak more as a leader of Ganapati Melas, a champion of the religion of 
the masses, than asa Bruce or Wallace. They were, indeed, not masters of 
the situation as against the Police and the military, but they were such as 
against their own employers. His Excellency the Governor did all he could 
to show his sympathy with the sufferers......... The memory of such occa- 
sions cannot be very pleasant. Yet the Arjun-like attitude of punishing for 
duty’s sake and sympathising from human motives maintained by the popu- 
lar and compassionate head of the Bombay Government, will no doubt be 
remembered as truly as the mure painful incidents of the riots.” 


12. “The Proclamation issued by the Government of Bombay in 

| this city, last week, informs the public that the 

Comments on the Bom. C0-oPeration of all patriotic Indians is essential to the 
bay Government’s second Prevention of instigated crime and to the preservation 


proclamation in connec- of law and order.......... Just at present tranquillity 
tion with the recent distur- is restored, but the ‘ organised party of violence ’ 
bances in Bombay. may still exist and work silently, and the Govern- 


Indian Spectator (5), 


ment seems to apprehend that crime will continue 
22nd Aug. 


to be instigated. In these circumstances the cail 
' upon patriotic Indians to co-operate with Government 
must be regarded as an immediate administrative necessity that has arisen, 
and we hope it will be cordially responded to. The Government does not 
wish to make an idle display to the world of the solid phalanx of its countless 
supporters, to the utter dismay ard confusion of the party of violence : the 
citizens of Bombay are not asked co join in a mere parade. ‘T’he most sensi- 
tive citizens need not, therefore, feel that the cynical portion of the public 
would look upon them as mere puppets....... We should have preferred to 
see patriotic citizens offering their aid unsolicited, but it might not have been 


hs iment the co-operation of peace-loving citizens is essential, it is their duty to 
f cast off their indifference....... How are patriotic Indians to co-operate with 
Government in the prevention of instigated crime ? Different individuals 
must have different opportunities : many individuals may have no opportu- 
nities at all. Asitis the mill-hands and coolies that succumb to the insti- 


the public peace, our capitalists and employers of labour have the first and 


them to the notice of the Police, and to do what lies in their power to nip the 
evil in the bud. It is notorious that our mill-owners are afraid of the oper- 
atives. Strikes mean enormous loss of business, and the employers dread the 
risk of being unpopular with the excitable and easily misguided labourers. 
We believe that some mills have already found out the instigators of mischief 
among their employés and taken steps to prevent unhealthy influences radiat- 
ing from within their walls. The duty of those who are immediately.in touch 


Bi. any assistance, physical or moral, in the preservation of peace and order. The 
specific suggestion thrown out in the Proclamation is that all who have the 

- welfare of the presidency and the progress of its people at heart should ‘dis- 

~, sociate themselves publicly’ from the organised party of violence. Indeed, 


clear to them that Government recognised the necessity of their co-operation. 
Now that the Proclamation distinctly states that in the opinion of Govern- 


gation most easily and convert themselves into tools for the disturbance of 


the most immediate opportunities to track the sources of mischief to bring 


with the operatives is perfectly clear. But evidently Government expects some. 
sort of co-operation from all patriotic Indians who are in a position to render 


the Government ‘trust’ that they will do so. Of late the propriety of 
patriotic and loyal people dissociating themselves from a party with which 
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they never associated has been much discussed in the Native Press: Sensi- - 
tive natures imagine that by agreeing to dissociate themselves publicly from 
any party they would be tacitly admitting the existence of reasons to suspect 
their approval of the conduct and aims of that party. They do not wish to 
make any such admission even by implication. Thereis much to be said in 
favour of such a sublimated sense of self-respect ; and the invitations so freely 
exchanged in the press between different communities to condemn the ‘ black 
sheep’ within their respective folds cannot always be complied with. We 
have outgrown the tribal organisation of society which held a whole tribe res- 
ponsible for the conduct of every one of its members. If a European soldier 
kicks a cooly orcommits an assault on an Indian woman, we see no logic in 
the Native Press calling upon the whole community to dissociate itself pub- 
licly from the conduct of the culprit. We have always refused to join in 
such demands. Ifa Mussalman fanatic assassinates a high officer, we see 
no logic in throwing out insinuations to the effect that his co-religionists must 
generally be in sympathy with fanatical murders. When the Viceroy and the 
Provincial Governments—for the Bombay Government does not stand alone 
in this respect—desire patriotic and loyal Indians to dissociate themselves 
publicly from the party of violence, we are sure they do not mean to insinuate 
that in the absence of such disclaimers the innocence and loyalty of the 
patriots would be suspected. We rather think that the disclaimers are desired 
because they are expected to rob the party of violence of the principal motive 
which inspires them to nefarious deeds—the supposed approval of their 
respectable countrymen.’ 


*13. ‘These disturbances and this sad loss of life are wholly due to the 
organised efforts of persons who do not in all cases 

Rast Goftdr (37), 23rd belong to Bombay, and who were careful to live in 
Aug., Eng. cols. security when the lives of the poor people whom 
they deceived were in danger.’ '‘I'hese’_ words 

from the Governor’s manifesto read as if the source of the whole mischief was 
not hidden from the ken of the authorities. ‘The proclamation openly declares 
that some outside intriguers had a hand in this incitement to riot and 
disorder. Was this a mere conjecture, or does it signify that the true 
culprits were caught red-handed ? If so, why have they not been brought to 
book ? The city will not be re-assured nor its lost confidence be restored, unless 
the culprits-are traced and transported to Botany Bay.......... Riots are not 
unknown to this city, but they always originated in racial or religious diffe- 
rences, and when they were directed against the authorities the populace had 
grievances against some administrative measures of Government. Rioting 
for political reasons has been altogether uncommon, and the new chapter 
which opened with the Tilak trial marks an unpleasant departure from the 
old traditions of the city. The very fact that ™ has resumed its usual 
state of peace and quiet, without the disturbances leaving any obvious signs of 
real heart-burning or discontent in the mob is a tangible proof that the 
rioters had no palpable grievance to complain of. The whole affair was 
altogether meaningless, and instigated under a preposterous idea of hampering 
the course of justice. But the rioters were out of touch with the political 
bearings of the Kesari trial ; to many Mr. Tilak was unknown ; to them nothing 
would have struck as less unusual than that a man who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Government should be put in the dock aud punished for his offence. 
...... There is not a more illiterate class in Bombay than these mill-hands who, 
though they may be efficient at their work, are thoroughly ignorant of things 
that do not concern their immediate selves. , If the operatives had struck work 
for a dispute with their employers for rg@luced wages and taken to smashing glass 
windows. of their mills and damaging the machinery, we could understand 
their position as much as they would their own under a threatening prospect 
of their livelihood. In such a case, the mill-hands would not wait for 
incitement and secret wire-pulling. But when they risk their lives for 
no earthly consideration, and follow blindly in the wake of a few ring-leaders 
without a thought as to the consequences, we may be cock-sure that their 
minds were poisoned by absurd tales, and by an irresistible appeal to their worst 
passions and fury. When we reflect upon the sad loss of lives and other casu- 
alties that were perpetrated, we cannot suppress our hatred of the ruffians who 
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were responsible for the loss of so many innocent folks. The men who died 
in the riots have suffered for their thoughtlessness, but shall the men who 
contrived their deaths move about as free citizens and ‘suffer no punishment 
for their wicked and monstrous deeds? We hope the Police will move 
heaven and earth to trace the culprits, and when traced, to bring them to 
their trial even if that should lead to another and a more dreadful riot.”’. 


*14. “The notice or communication addressed to the people of Bombay 
pated by order of the Governor in Council is a document 
Ene’cle (27), 23rd Aug, hich has puzzled the wits of good many people. 
So far as it is a warning to the ill-disposed or 
misguided, it was superfluous after the occurrence of the lamentable events 
that were witnessed in Bombay. It notices with special emphasis the 
regrettable fact that ‘harmless Europeans pursuing their ordinary voca- 
tions have been attacked with stones,’ but omits to notice the equally 
undeniable fact that near Thakurdwar innocent Indian officials who 
wanted to attend their offices and innocent passengers in tram cars were treat- 
ed in the same way. Acts of violence, wherever they might happen, are, of 
course, discreditable. ‘ These disturbances,’ says the letter ‘and this sad loss 
of life are wholly due to the organised efforts of persons,’ mostly hailing from 
the mofussil. We-are not alone in not accepting this theory. There are 
many others who do not believe in the existence of any organised efforts. If 
there were any emissaries who were responsible for the instigation of the 
disturbances in question, we fail to understand how they have not been 
brought to book. We are prepared to admit that the sources of information 
available to Government are not always open to the public. But there are 
matters which thé Indian public are in a better position to know and 
judge, and so far our private inquiries have failed to find anything in support 
of the view held by the Government. How the authorities went hopelessly 
wrong in 1897 is a matter of history. We do not blame the executive for 
relying on a plausible theory. But unless the Government place fuller and 
more convincing materials before the public, it is not fair to expect the 
latter to accept one particular explanation in preference to other explanations, 
even more plausible or tenable, whico have no less claims upon their belief. 
The Government in their letter to the people of Bombay call upon all who 
have the welfare of the presidency and the progress of the people at heart to 
dissociate themselves publicly from the organized party of violence which ‘ both 
by writing, by speech and spreading falsehoods broadcast is labouring to pro- 
mote’ disorderly forces subversive of law and order. This appeal is, in our 
judgment, a very unfortunate one in some respects. If it was believed that 
a public protest was needed on the present occasion, the question of its necessity 
or propriety should have been left to the leading Indians to decide. The 
issuing of an official marfllate was in every sense an unfortunate step to take. 
It may be conceded that the appeal of the Government was conceived and 
made with the best of motives. But any one closely acquainted with the state 
of things in this Presidency and elsewhere could have easily seen that any 
action by the leaders of Indian communities in obedience to such a 
mandate would be misconstrued and ridiculed, and that they themselves would 
be denounced as jo-hukum servants of the Government. It is notorious that 
meetings and manifestoes,' more or less secretly. engineered under official 
auspices, command not the slightest respect and exercise not the least effect 
upon public opinion, though the Government are so often eager to clutch 
at such feeble reeds in support of their measures The Government, 
too, will not escape from being made the object of sneer and ridicule. Would 
that be a desirable result? What woul@ be its moral effect, and what would 
be the political gain? ‘There are other weighty reasons why the fiat or 
mandate, as it is being called amongst the people at large, cannot be acted 
upon. ‘The language used in this part of the Government letter is most 
unhappy. In fact the proclamation as a whole has not been as tactfully or 
happily worded as it should have been at sucha juncture. Words and 
their combinations have power to attract, or torepel. We aresorry to say that 
the letter bears signs of haste and irritation in some respects and is far from 
calculated to exercise the influence which a more happily worded production 
would have commanded.” 
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public proclamation to the people of Bombay on the 

Bombay Samdchdr (63), Subject of the recent disturbances and a Press Note 
18th Aug. remitting the unexpired portion of the sentences 
passed on some of the rioters. The Press Note will 


prove very effective in furthering the great task of restoring peace and quiet 


to the city undertaken by His “Excellency the Governor. This remission of 
the sentences will not only produce a marvellous effect upon the minds of 
the masses, but will go a great way towards assuring them that, with all the 
unlimited powers at their command, Government are not slow to make a 
generous use of them. Now that quiet has been restored to the city, 
Government should take a step forward and reconsider the result of the several 
press prosecutions with regard to which grave misunderstandings have been 
caused in the public mind, resulting in unpleasant scenes. The institution of 
these prosecutions and the infliction of punishment upon the accused in them 
have amply vindicated the might of Government; and if the authorities now 
display the liberality of reducing the sentences and altering the form 
of the punishment they would be enabled effectively to thwart those 
designing persons whom Government are so very anxious to put down. 
While thanking Government for referring in sympathetic termsto the deplorable 
results of the late disturbances, we crave leave to observe that they are mis- 
taken in believing that the people were bent upon mischief and were instigated 
thereto by others. We can be at one with Government so far that exaggerated 
reports of injustice being done to some persons were circulated among them. 

But with all that, they “had no intention to notify their protest against the 
supposed injustice by indulging in violence. In striking work they only 
followed a time-honoured practice. If their motive was to create a riot or to 
assault Huropeans, as is alleged in the proclamation, they would not have 
stopped short at congregating before mills, but would have extended their 
Operations and raided the European quarters and smashed European offices 
and shops. ' In congregating before certain mills and inducing the other mill- 
hands to strike work they were carried away by the impression that thereby 
they would be more successful in impressing the authorities with the signi- 
ficance of their protest. The same was the object of the Cloth Market and 
Share Bazar strikes ; and if no misguided attempts had been made to come in 
the way of the strikers, the deplorable incidents that took place in Sheikh Memon 
Street would not have been witnessed. It would have been much better if the 
proclamation had been silent on the subject of the duties of popular leaders. 
In fact the authorities have erred in inviting Indian leaders to declare the 
nature of their relations with the party of Extremists and Anarchists. For 
whatever they say or do under the pressure of this mandate from Government 
will not only compromise their position and cause them to lose what little 
influence they enjoy, but will also be ill-timed at present. The most suitable 
time for the Moderates to speak out will be the ensuing sessions of the 
Indian National Congress. 


16. It appears from the proclamation recently issued by Government 
that they are firmly convinced that an organisation 

Indu Prakdsh (44), not wholly belonging to Bombay was at the bottom of 
18th Aug. ; Pratod (146), the Bombay disturbances and they have expressed a 
16th Aug. desire to see people publicly dissociating themselves 
from these alleged organisers of the riots. We 

are at a loss to understand what public good is served by trotting out 
in the proclamation the still unproved: theory of extraneous influences 
bringing about the riots. Who are these mischief-makers and how is 
it that our Police have not been able to lay hands on them, so that they 


may get the punishment they so richly deserve ? Government are dissatisfied | 


that no public meetings were convened to support Government in their 
crusade against sedition and to sing praises of their general policy in 
dealing with the unrest. We do not see the necessity of holding such meet- 
ings, and Government themselves would certainly not derive any satisfaction 
if any are held at their behest. Such disturbances as those that took place 
here are not uncommon in large centres of population, but they can never be 


' 15. The Government of Bombay have, during the past week, issued a ’ 
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said to reflect discredit on the character of peaceful citizens. It.is, no 
doubt, the duty of the people to help Government i in suppressing disorder and 
restoring peace, but,Government at the same time are under an obligation 
to take popular leaders into confidence at such a juncture. Unfortunately for 
the country, our men of light and leading are treated with scant courtesy by 
Government, while the educated class as a whole is considered to be beneath 
notice as a ‘ microscopic minority’. Had Government taken the people into 
confidence and the sympathisers of Mr. Tilak been left free to make peaceful 
demonstrations of their sympathy—it might be misguided sympathy, all 
grave developments would have been avoided. Now that peace has been 
established in Bombay, there was no necessity at all for any such threatening 
proclamation as Government have been pleased to issue. [In its English 
columns the paper adds:—*“ We understand that the leading gentlemen of 
Bombay have been anxiously considering the invitation of Government 
to publicly dissociate» themselves from the party of disorder—such as it exists. 
Amongst several, the feeling is that any demonstrative movement at this 
time would be undesirable. So far as our chief men and associations are 
concerned they must be above suspicion. Their past history, their action 
in regard to the Congress, their pronouncements for years together, no less 
than the work:they are doing and will do, must conclusively prove their 
absolutely unadulterated constitutionalism. If their work has produced no 
effect on the party of disorder, neither has it on the party of inertia and no 
progress. And it is felt that any demonstration by them for mere demonstra- 
tion’s sake would only embarrass further the strange situation of the day.” 
The Pratod says:—The aliegation made by Government in the procla- 
mation that some private persons intentionally put up the Bombay mill-hands 
to riot is certainly defamatory, sure to wound the public feeling and to defeat 
the intention with which it has been issued. | 


17. The Bombay Government seem to be panic-stricken since the Tilak 
case. ‘lhe Bombay riots were caused by the imperti- 
Kesari (124), 18th Aug. nent interference of the Police with the people and not 
by a penchant for disturbances on the part of the mill- 
hands. The public have already declared their opinion that itis not advisa- 
ble to prosecute and imprison leaders like Mr. Tilak. Government assert that 
there will be no change in their policy. Such an exhibition of obstinacy is no 
statesmanship. Government call upon the people to declare that they do not 
belong to the party of violence; but this is quite unnecessary as they never 
advocated such methods. ‘The decision of the High Court cannot guide public 
opinion. ‘There is no law that all should say ditto to Mr. Davar. The dictum 
of the Bombay Government that the riots were due to the instigation of out- 
siders is altogether mistaken. ‘There is absolutely no evidence for such an 
accusation. ‘The Governor would do well to listen to those who advised 
him to remit the unexpired portion of- sentences passed on the rioters 
instead of being guidea by those who absurdly counselled him to issue the 
proclamation. 


18. The proclamation seems to have been intended not only for 

the people of Bombay but also for the residents 

Sudhdrak (157), 17th of the mofussil, for it lays the responsibility of the 
Aug. Bombay riots at the doors of some individuals ‘ not 
wholly belonging to the city’. It is really strange 

that Government with their vast resources should not have as yet 
been able to lay by the heels any of these mischief-makers. In our opinion 
the sympathy of the mill-hands for Mr. Tilak was spontaneous. They had 
heard of his reputation and had personally listened to his instructive speeches 
and they knew that he was working for their welfare. It was therefore but. 
natural that they should make a demonstration of their sympathy for him 
when they saw him being persecuted. In calling upon the people to publicly 
dissociate themselves from ‘the organised party of violence,’ Government are 
apparently asking for the assistance of Indian patriots to put down all originators 
of disorder. And who can say that Government are wrong in calling upon the 
people not to mix themselves up with the cult of the bomb? But at the same 
time we are of opinion that Government ought not to have called. 
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of the cult. Can those who do not publicly disown all connection with the 
‘thousands of criminals who are sent to jail be rightly said to sympathise 
with their aims? Perhaps Government want to have the editors of newspapers 
who have been convicted of sedition publicly condemned. Inthis connection 
we want to bring to the notice of Government how difficult it would be for 
people to publicly dissociate themselves from those with many of whom they 
are connected by ties, domestic and other, until they have been conclusively 
proved to be guilty of some heinous and unpardonable offence. Moreover, 
Government already know that there are in Indian politics two distinct parties 


opposed to each other. Does Government want us to accentuate and intensify 


the dissensions already existing amongst us? Government being powerful 
enough to crush any offending editor, it passes our understanding why 
they should call upon the people to be oblivious to all the sentiments of 
sympathy or respect for the unfortunate individuals and to join Government 
in throwing stones at them. 


19. Itisan undisputed fact that the emissaries of mischief played 
upon the credulity of the superstitious Bombay 
Pragati (143), 18th mill-hands and brought them into trouble by incit- 
Aug. | ing them to rioting. Wedo not think Government 
will get any help from our people in the task of 
bringing to light the machinations of the mischief-mongers. ‘There are very 
few true loyalists amongst us, and even they do not possess the moral courage 
of coming forward to help Government. If Government wish to prevent 
the occurrence of such disturbances in future, they should not depend upon 
any help from the people, but should act on their own initiative in the interests 
of peace. ‘The sovereign remedy for guarding illiterate people against the 
venom of sedition is the spread of education amongst them; and we hope 
Government will not fail to take up the matter in earnest. 


20. The Hindi Punch depicts Mumba (a personification of the City of 
Bombay) as exclaiming on a perusal of the second 

Hindi Punch (30), 16th proclamation issued by the Government of Bombay 
Aug., Eng. cols. in connection with the recent disturbances :—*“ What! 
Does this mean that I should make an open declar- 

ation of loyalty? Do they not know that I am loyal to the core? Have I 
not proved it times without number? Area few crazy roughs to spoil my 
good name? Well, well, if it is necessary, if people, who ought to know, have 
forgotten me, here | proclaim from the house-tops that I’m staunch and 
steadfast, that I hate violence, incitement to revolt and all foul deeds aimed 
against the ruling power. And more, that I hate all propagators of race-hatred, 


1) 


whether Indians or Anglo-Indians - 


21. ‘ The Press Note, announcing that the Government of Bombay have 
remitted the unexpired portion of the sentences of 
Comments on the Bom- imprisonment passed on vix of the persons convicted 
bay Government’s Press in connection with the recent riots in Bombay, must 
Note announcing remis- have been read with sincere gratitude on all hands. 
sion of sentences passed Jt is one of those acts of thoughtful and discerning 
on certain persons 1M statesmanship which the present head of the Bom- 
Prva ie with the bay administration never fails to perform and which 
isturbances in Bombay. Myery 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), ave raised him so much in public admiration and 
17th Aug., Eng. cols.; Yregard. Government being convinced, as_ they 
Mahrdtta (9), 16th Aug. themselves show in their recent proclamation, that 
the late disturbances were the outcome of the 
machinations of designing persons, it would have been obviously unkind 
to allow those of the poor innocent victims who fell into the hands 
of the authorities to suffer longer than they have actually done. 
This generosity will not only make the present head of the Bombay 
Government more beloved and popular tuan he is, but also raise Britisn 
rule higher iu the estimation of the people as a humane, forgiving and 
merciful power.” [The ALlahrdtta writes :—‘“ We are glad to notice that Gov- 
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into question the loyalty of those who have not publicly condemned the doings 


. SB SM 


22. “Tempéring justice with mercy seems to be one of the characteris 
ees of the statesman-like segime of His Excellency Sir 
Tar ong ‘Sdai Vortn George Clarke. This will explain the masterly 
mdn (38), 19th Aug. rigour with which he dealt with the forces of 
sedition in this Presidency as well as the leniency 
with which he has visited the crimes of poor and misguided persons. We are 
_- glad to observe that His Excellency has remitted the sentences passed on six 
of these and has thereby given a further proof, if such were needed, of his 
practical sympathy with the people, just recognition of their claims and an 
ever-ready willingness to help the weak and the oppressed. His Excellency 
has introduced in his administration just that human touch which is wanting 
elsewhere. It is this which has preserved moderate Bombay from’ being 
carried away by hysterical extremism.......... May we hope that this mercy 
will be extended also to rioters imprisoned in connection with the recent 
Piece-Goods Market riots, whose terms of imprisonment are heavy? We are 
sure that such a remission will be the best way of converting them into 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens.” [One Vithaldas Kanji Bhuta writes a 
letter to the Sdny Vartamdn, in which he points out that the nine persons, 
who were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for nine months and fined 
Rs. 3800 each for having participated in the Cloth Market disturbances, are 
humble Bania servants working in the cloth shops and drawing salaries of 
Rs. 15, or thereabouts. He pleads that the Banias are a peaceable and 
loyal community and prays Government to release them after the manner of 
the six prisoners already released.| 


23. *‘ It is to be hoped that the example set by Sir George Clarke in 
remitting the sentences passed on some of the 

Bombay rioters will be followed by the other Pro- 

vincial rulers as well, and that Magistrates every- 

Indian Spectator (5), Where will take a hint from His Excellency’s act of 
22nd Aug. true statesmanship. Sedition and rioting are no 
doubt serious offences, and Magistrates are bound to 

respect the standard of punishment set by the Penal 

Code. ‘They cannot substitute a policy of their own 

in the place of what the law has laid down. But they have wide discretion 
which they are expected to exercise. ‘The Government of Bombay, which 
ought to know what the exigencies of peace demand, has given a plain indica- 
tion that harsh punishments are in the present state of public opinion 
unnecessary and inexpedient. In respecting the public opinion which has 
been echoed by the press of every province, Sir George Clarke has shown 
himself to be above that questionable and common-place statesmanship 
which imagines it a sign of timidity, fraught with dire consequences, to 
yield to public opinion.......... The remission of sentences will be heartily 
appreciated by the classes who have lent themselves in the past to -the pur- 


poses of * designing persons,’ and they will cherish a better opinion of the 
Sirkar.”’ 


24, At the Coroner’s inquest held over the body of one Shivlal Kanji, 

- who had been shot during the disturbance at Shaik 

sdhiite cai ve8s ‘oaks Memon Street on the 27th July, it transpired that 
particular persons during the particular man was ordered to be shot down as 
the recent disturbances in he was seen to be throwing stones at the Police from 
Bombay. i behind some children. Some peopie have gone 
A Sudhdrak (157), 1th to the length of praising the high marksmanship 
US: which the particular soldier showed in shooting the 
man in the very centre of the forehead. ‘The question to be considered is, 
whether the Police or the Magistrate had any authority to nick out and shoot 
particular men from amongst the riotous mob. To pick out and shoot such 
people is tantamount to summarily sentencing them to death and immediately 
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carrying out the sentence. ‘To invest the Police with such authority means 
death to those who have incurred their displeasure. It must be borne in mind 
that an order to fire upon a riotous mob is intended not to punish, but to 
disperse them. We beg to bring the above unpleasant incident to the notice 
of His Excellency the Goverpor in the hope that he will be pleased to issue 
orders to prevent its repetition in future. 


25. In issuing their ultimatum, Government have taken an extra- 
ne Oa eg, Roem ordinary step, and as if to insult the Corporation, 
they have published their letter in the Government 
ment reminder to the 

Bombay Municipal “azette. We raise a strong protest against this step 
Corporation to expedite Of Government. We would like to know where was 
the submission of their the need for all this. A simple reminder urging a 
opinion on the scheme for speedy reply would have sufficed. A body of the 
the expansion of the City standing of the Bombay Corporation should have 
of eorye 8 been the last to receive such a treatment at the 
inj) Vartamdn (88), Mpeg: appar ye + Th t: f th ‘ 
28th Aug. 1ands of Government. le question of the expan 
sion of Bombay is one which need not be dealt with 

in a hurry. Such hurry would tend to mar rather than benefit the interests of 
the City. The Port and the Improvement Trusts, though comprising only 14 
or 15 members, took at the lowest computation four months to complete their 
deliberations. It would be absurd to compare the Corporation, composed as 
it is of 72 members, with these bodies. ‘The Corporation has to look to the 
interests of ten lakhs of people of various nationalities. It is deplorable to note 
that Government should be in hot haste and should not allow the Corporation 
sufficient time for careful deliberation. The complaint about the slowness 
of the Corporation is an insult to it, and it should not be a matter of surprise 
if those who serve the public at the sacrifice of their person and property are 
provoked at it. We feel all the greater regret that this incident should have 
taken place under the regume of a Governor like Sir George Clarke, who is 
so desirous of maintaining cordial relations with all public bodies. We hope 


that for the sake of their self-respect the Corporators will not fail to protest 
against this notice of Government. 


26. “Mr. Durga Charan Sanyal, an aged pleader of East Bengal, 
has been consigned to rot for four years in the 
oe een” eee unenviable gaol life of India for the offence of 
connaith briny " assaulting, with murderous intent, two young 
Indu Prakdsh (44),20th 20d powerfully built Railway John Bulls.......... 
Aug., Eng. cols. An old Indian would consider, not twice but 
ten times, before assaulting two strong young 

Enelishmen. Moreover, the kuhkri with which he is said to have com- 
mitted the assault is never a favourite weapon with the Bengalis. On the 
contrary, Englishmen are fond of keeping it in their collection of curios....... 
The trial, its “duration, its swaying up and down, the varying and wavering 
opinions of the trying Judges and the jury, the terrible sentence passed in the final 
appeal, have been adversely commented upon even by the Anglo-Indian press 
of Calcutta.......... In view of all the facts of the case, we hope that it will be 
carried to the higher authorities, who, after considering all the circumstances 
of this case, will not, it is hoped, leave this old man to rot in an Indian prison 
foran offence, which there is every reason to believe he did not com- 
mit. The convicting Judges have absolutely failed to find out any 
motive, but that the accused was long out of practice and that he was in 
crief cwing to some bereavements. That crief makes an old man a desperate 
Criminal is a novel theory indeed. On the other hand, we know how angry 
Kuropean passengers usually become at the intrusion of Indians. The case 


being one where it was a question of oath against oath, the accused was 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt.” 


Comments on the result 


2/7. “The Darjeeling mail assault case is from beginning to end sorry 

| - reading as revealing a grievous and scandalous state 

Oriental Leview (11), of affairs going on under the name of justice in 
19th Aug. British India. One of the most noticeable features 
| in connection with it is the absence of Mr. Smart 


one of the principal witnesses of the prosecution, from the witness-box during 

the trial at Alipore. The. Barrister who defended the accused was robbed 
of the tight to cross-examine the most important witness on the plea that the 
state of his health necessitated an indefinite residence in England. Then the 
trial by jury—what a farce has it come to be if, the verdict of the largest 
possible majority of a jury cannot be accepted by the presiding Sessions 
Judge? What interpretation will be put upon it especially when it is observy- 
ed that persons charged under sections 124A and 153A are invariably punish- 
ed even though the smallest possible majority of a jury pronounces against 
them? Such cases rankle deeply in the minds of Indian people. If the 
High Court has failed in its duty to vindicate British justice, the executive 
has got the power to set matters right. We hope the case will attract the 
attention of the Secretary of State for India who, philosophising on the 


present unrest in the country, may well ponder over such cases as constituting 
one of its causes.”’ 


28. “There are certain aspects of the Darjeeiing mail assault case which 
are very striking. As the complainants and the 
lle Rial Fe accused were alone in the Railway compartment, 
Pg td omg Poy no other direct evidence could be forthcoming to 
Kdthidwdr Times (8),14th throw additional light on the statements of the tv.o 
Aug. parties, and these could hardly be disinterested. 
There was’ most certainly an unanimity of 

opinion among the assessors and jurors as to the innocence of the accused ; 
and at least one Judge of the High Court was of the ,same opinion.......... 
Even if the accused could not make sood his own case, if was the duty 
of the complainants to prove their allegations ; and consequently looking to 
the weakness of the prosecution evidence, the accused should have 
been given the benefit of the doubt.......... That a decrepit man 
weighed down by age, domestic and social troubles, and besides, a man 
of the status of a pleader, should go forth deliberately to commit theit 
and murder seems to be decidedly a paradox.......... And this is the man on 
whom the heavy sentence of four years’ rigorous imprisonment is passed ! 
The learned Judges have practically signed his death-warrant. They were 
certainly within their rights in making their order and from a legal point 
of view their action cannot be objected to; but looking from a higher 
standpoint, we are constrained to say that the jurors and assessors 
were at least as much, entitled to deal with questions of fact as 
the Judges, and, therefore, the majority having declared the accused not 
guilty he should have been held as such. Looking to all the circumstances 
of the case, it seems to us a gross failure of justice, and we hope and pray 
that Government will have the goodness to interfere and remit the sentence. 
To the Indian mind, which times out of number comes across cases in which 
the Kuropeans are almost invariably the assailants, and get off with nominal 
sentences, the result of this case will not be astonishing. But because 
rightly or wrongly, the people are forming their own conclusions it is highly 
necessary that such cases, in which the interests of the Europeans and natives 
clash, should be very carefully watched by Government. An isolated case or 
two of the sort may not mean much in respect of their possible effects, but when 
the impression deepens in the public mind and takes root as a prejudice 
it is hard to remove. The Indian world, too, has a public opinion of its own, 
and Government will do well, we humbly submit, to look to, and respect it by 
showing the utmost strictness and uniform impartiality, especially in cases in 
which a member of the ruling class isinvolved in aconflict with Indians....... 
We submit that such instances tend to lower the prestige of the law courts of 
this country in the eyes of Indians ; and it is only by exercising the prerogative 
of pardon in such cases that Government can prove their strict adherence to pure 
justice.” [The Kdthidwdr Times remarks :—“ Trial by jury in India isa veritable 
farce whatever value they may attach to it in other countries. For we have 
seen of late in more cases than one the results of such trials to be highly unsa- 
tisfactory. The latest of such cases comes from Calcutta where Mr. Justice 
Brett: of the Calcutta High Court has sentenced Babu Durga Charan Sanyal 
to four years’ rigorous imprisonment.......... All men sympathise with 
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of the doubt was not allowed him, although two juries declared him to be not 
guilty........... The masses have hitherto entertained a sort of reverential 
faith in the ultimate justice of High Courts, but cases like the Darjeeling Mail 
assault case ought to deduct a good deal from that faith.’’] 


*29. “ The case of Mr. Ethiraj Surendranath Arya, who was: sentenced 
to transportation for five years at the last sessions 
The case of Ethiraj Of the Madras High Court, seems to us to be a 
Surendranath Arya. pitiable one. ‘We have nothing to say by way of 
Indian Social Reformer defending his speeches which, so far as we can judge 
(4), 23rd Aug. from passages quoted in the telegraphic summaries 
of the trial, were very much of the ‘intolerable 
rhodomontade’ kind. The man, however, seems to have been more a 
creature of impulse than a deliberate seditionist. The Rev. L. P. Larsen, a 
Danish Missionary gentleman of Madras, who is in close touch with the student 
population of that City, told the Court that Mr. Ethiraj had several friends 
among HKuropeans and was not ill-disposed to them. No doubt, in his speeches 
he spoke as if he would like them all to be driven out of India; but it was a 
mere figure of rhetoric to which some of our youthful orators are prone. 
Government would be doing a gracious act if they reduce the sentence passed 
on this foolish young man to a few years’ simple imprisonment.” 


30. ‘A few more thrusts and it will be all over. We refer to’ the 
_ revolutionary measures. We do not gloat over the 
ee onthe Aesari fa)] of unwise friends of the Indians; but we are 
Al-Hag (50), 8th Aug. heartily sorry for what they have been doing. Mr. Bal 
Eng. cols. Gangadhar Tilak is a man of parts and possessed of 
a clear brain and sound reason. His was not the 
case of a young enthusiast filled with the ardour of patriotic martyrdom. A 
man on the wrong side of 50 is expected to be more sober and thoughtful. 
His experiences of the year in 1897 should have convinced him that discretion 
is the better part of valour. But with all his mathematical precision, 
Mr. Tilak failed to perceive that sinister motives are apt to be found 
out and that no amount of rhetoric would convince the Judge or the jury 
of the harmless nature of his articles. And asthe irony of fate would have 
it, the man. who stood for him eleven years ago for a similar crime was- to sit. 
in judgment on him this time. Evidently Mr. Justice Davar could not have 
had any bias against Mr. Tilak. The verdict of guilty surprised only the 
accused and such others, who like himself had led themselves into believing 
that the Judge and the jury would not be able to see through the inordinate 
length of his defence and the plausibility of his arguments, full of repetitions, 
irrelevancies and tedious, unsubstantial subtleties. But keen is the eye of 
justice and strong are its arms. One by one the revolutionaries are bringing 
their necks under the strong foot of law and comparative peace and quiet is 
being gradually restored. The outbursts at Bombay should be interpreted as 
the gasping breaths of the dying dog. The mob was instigated into fury only 
to realize its impotency. It is all quiet now; and in their own troubles the 
seething masses have forgotten poor ‘Tilak.”’ 


31. “The trial and consequent transportation of Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak have, naturally enough, convulsed the whole 

Anglo-Lusitano (49), of India......... This case lays bare the danger of 
18th Aug. saying and writing anything disagreeable to the 
authorities. The prosecution of Mr. Tilak has in no 

way served any good purpose; the matter, deemed seditious, has obtained 
much wider currency than the columns of the Kesarz could give it; as 4 
repressive measure, far from allaying the popular mind or suppressing senti- 
nents likely to be seditious, this prosecution has called forth popular manifest- 
ations calculated to infect many ignorant and innocent people with ideas and 
feelings of distrust towards the ruling class. These may be unpalatable 
truths; but we cannot lose sight of them. Our sense of duty towards the 
British Government constrains us to place them on record as demonstrative 
con 712—3 


the poor old man in his present suffering, the reason being that even the benefit 
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- of the fact that press prosecutions, as a repressive measure, are bound to do 
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™aore harm than good. On the other hand, on perusing the incriminating 
articles with all the explanations and corrections put forward by Mr. Tilak in 
‘his defence, it is impossible to deny that the language employed in them is 
highly objectionable......... Indeed, as we glance at the political activities 
of our fellow-countrymen posing before the public'in the garb of the so-called 
Indian nationalism, we regret to observe more of feeling than of sense.......... 
Their ordinary commonsense ought to induce them to recognise the blessings 
which the British rule has conferred upon India........... As a community 
Goans have not yet dabbled in British-Indian politics. But as Indians they 
could not but watch with keen interest the march of political events and the 
great advance made gradually by India as a whole in various directions. They 
have adhered to the British nation loyally.......... A great country like India 
—with races, creeds and sects almost numberless and most of them submerged 
in the depth of grossest superstitions—can ill-afford to dispense with the 
power and strength with which England has been able to reduce this hetero- 
geneous mass to a peaceable, law-abiding and orderly living nation with prospects 
of development. Itis, therefore, not by virulence and by preaching doctrines of 
retail and wholesale violence that we can hope to see India rise and flourish. 
She needs the protection of England still......... Her progress does not 
depend so much upon the liberality of her rulers in making concessions to the 
popular demands as upon the fitness of the Indian races themselves for appre- 
ciating the blessings which those concessions may offer. Does the violent 
section of the Indian Press display any portion of this necessary fitness ?......... 
All things considered, there is both incoherence and ingratitude in the present 
campaign of unrest in India. We think it is time now for the Moderate 
section of Indian politicians to make their views and experience known to ‘the 
public. Violence can and did never do any good, and it must be checked and 
discouraged by all and every means at our disposal.” 


382. Public opinion is certainly to be valued more than the verdict of 
the jury in the Tilak case. The jury themselves 
Kesari (124), 18th Aug. — divided in their verdict, but public opinion 
1a8 been unanimous in its condemnation. There 

are two kinds of justice, legal. and divine. If 

at all it can be contended that Mr. Tilak had justice done to him, it was 
only legal justice. Legal justice in India is after all something like a farce. 
The Judge who dealt out justice to Mr. Tilak was in the pay of Govern- 
ment, and the seven jurors who found him guilty were foreigners and 
inimical to the interests of Indians. They were in fact part and parcel of 
Government, being of thesame kith and kin. The public were never consulted 
in the framing of the law under which Mr. Tilak was convicted and they never 
approved of it. Such ‘legal’ justice is no justice. Mr. Davar and the seven 
jurors are nothing before the opinion of the public. In comparison to their 
verdict, the verdict of the world is infinitely more acceptable. ‘The English 
papers received by the last mail prove that the majority of Englishmen 
believe Mr. Tilak to be innocent. The London Times has not dared to call 
the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak well deserved and has even admitted that 
his writings fell short of the blood-thirsty ravings of the Bengal press. It has, 
however, introduced much irrelevant matter, and condemned the moderation of 
Mr. Tilak as being more dangerous than the wildness of the Yugdntar, and it 
has also asked the English people not to decide about Mr. Tilak’s guilt as 
they cannot be in a position to judge of the incriminating articles. The 
Times may argue otherwise, but the fact is indisputable that Mr. Tilak 
was sentenced because he was the real leader of the Extremists. 
Messrs. Cotton, Hyndman and Keir Hardie have written sympathetically 
about Mr. Tilak. Mr. Cotton calls Mr. Tilak the Parnell of India and 
Mr. Hyndman is contemplating a campaign in England against the conviction 
of Mr. Tilak. The Star, the Morning Leader and the India have also 
condemned the sentence. When the full account of the Tilak case will be 
laid before the public of England, we have no doubt that the current of 
opinion already forming will run strongly against Government. 
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33. In the course of along article professing to set forth the lessons 
taught “by the Tilak prosecution the Rdjasthin 

Rdjasthén (87), 15th Writes :—Government have not only failed to secure 
Aug. the objects aimed at by them in prosecuting Mr. 
Tilak, but on the contrary, have lost much ground 

with the public, inasmuch as their own attitude as well as that of Mr. Justice 
Davar towards the accused throughout the trial has taught the people to 
doubt the good faith of the authorities and to believe that an era in British 
rule has set in, in which the ‘ will of Government’ is tobe the only law. 
Mr. Justice Davar, by his behaviour during the trial, brought into disgrace 
the British principles of justice. The conclusion of the trial at a late hour of 
the night, the secrecy and the celerity with which Mr. Tilak was conveyed to 
Sabarmati, show that Government are playing some mysterious game. 
But the game will prove a dangerous one, for it is nourishing suspicions in the 
minds of the people; and though, through awe of Government, the public 


do not give expression to their dissatisfaction, it is smouldering all the 
more fiercely within their bosoms. 


34. The Shakti thus concludes its comments on the Kesari trial :— 
Tilak Maharaj! whether you be in the Sabarmati 
Shakti (88), 19th Aug. jail or in the distant Andamans the whole Aryavart 
is with you. You yourself do not feel the pang of 
the punishment inflicted upon you, but the entire Indian nation sincerely 
shares in the grief of your noble family. While we are going about in 
the fairs held in this month of Shrawan, you are lying immured in a 
prison-cell for the good of your country. Though our hearts are not as entire- 
ly filled with love for the motherland as yours is, yet on account of the 
calamity that has overtaken you we feel as lonely as if we were in a desert 
though surrounded by huge crowds. You have immortalised your name; 
and after having preached all the duties of a true patriot you have given the 
finishing touch to your teachings by the sacrifice of your own self. Your last 
words at the trial have been recorded in characters of gold in the country’s 
annals; and this your priceless message will be obeyed by the whole Aryan 
nation as reverentially as any of the commands of their scriptures. Wherever 
you be, we shall always adore you as our political gwrw. 


*39. Mr.8. V. Kowjalgiof Bijapur writes to the Mahrdatta :—‘‘ It will be 
no exaggeration to say that the whole of Maha- 
rashtra is now deeply mourning over the conviction 

—s vig 3 ts tata * and sentence of its greatest patriot. Most of the 
Pn hedes a (9), 23rd Aug. native papers have condemned in unmistakable terms 


Suggestion to try Mr. 


the conduct of the trial at every stage from the - 


refusal of bail to the unjustified and unjustifiable remarks of the trying Judge 
at the time of passing sentence. The conviction is legal according to the 
law of the land unless it is set aside by the Privy Council—a contingency 
rather remote under the present state cf things. Mr. Tilak solemnly affirmed 
that in spite of the verdict of the majority of the Jury, he was innocent. 
There can be no doubt that he is so in the eye of a Higher Power than a 
stipendiary Judge and an ignorant Jury, I mean iouorant of the language. 
What his countrymen think of him has already manifested itself in the 
closing of shops, the holding of meetings all over the country, the publica- 
tion of sympathetic articles in all the Native papers, the pouring in of letters 
and telegrams on all sides to his family and above all the general spreading 
of a thick veil of gloom and sorrow over the country culminating in the 
Bombay riots. But is that enough? Can we not do something better than 
shedding tears ?...... In every country except India an accused person has 
the right of being tried by his own countrymen who fully understand the 
language and the inner workings of their fellowmen. Im this case, 
we complain of Mr. Tilak’s trial by an alien Jury ignorant of the 
language of his articles and opposed to his country’s aspirations. Let us try 
him ourselves, before a T'ribunal of the Country. Let some of our readers be 
the High Commissioners. Let the whole public—all who read the Kesari— 
give evidence before this Commission. Let the Commissioners go from place 
to place and take down statements, not only of the educated but also of the 
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ticated dusk of the Kesari and even of those who had not the benefit 
16 twenty-one hours and ten minutes’ explanation from the author, as 

ae regards their feelings on reading the articles in question. If this process is 
ee aa. thought lengthy and laborious, let the Commission sit at one place where the 

-— whole mass of evidence should be produced either orally or in writing. 
ee After the whole is collected and collated, let the Commissioners give their 
i decision. The question is a simple one. Do the articles strike the Marathi 
readers as seditious or honest? It is the Marathi-knowing public to whom 
the articles were addressed and not the Anglo-Indians empanelled in the box. 
And they are the persons who can fitly give a verdict on the meaning of those 
articles. There can be no doubt about the result. This is not a new idea. 
Last year Calcutta initiated it at the time of the enquiry into the Police zwlum 
and it was found thatthe public readily gave their evidence before this 
Commission, but avoided the law courts. Some three or five of our public 
leaders may be put on the Commission. Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Deshmukh, 
Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya and even the Hon’able Mr. Gokhale, though he 
is attacked by the Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta, may be sug gested as eligible. 
We know this can have no effect on the obstinate bureaucracy bent on crush- 
ing the new spirit, but it ought to make an impression on the statesman at 
home. The result of the Commission may be presented to the Emperor not as 
the head of the Anglo-Indian administration but as India’s Sovereign. If the 
Emperor cares one jot for the feelings of his millions of Indian subjects, he is 
sure not to treat this matter as a ‘ settled fact,’ but will extend his Royal hand 
to stop the perpetuation of this legal injustice. If this idea is approved, let a 


Commission be appointed without delay and the collection of evidence be 
commenced forthwith.” 


386. It is deplorable that the editors of Native papers are being 
deprived of their liberties and that they are being 
} : watched by Government as if they were worse 
cution of the editor of the offenders than even murderers. The word swardjya, 
Swardjya of Sholapur. 4 ae ee” t lees ohne 
Rajasthan (87), 15th lt appears, 1S dreaded by Govérnment as, by 1ltse 
Aug. suggesting the idea of criminality and hence papers 

bearing ‘that name are treated with extra severity. 
The case of the editor of the Swardji ya published at Sholapur is pending for 
two months and the accused has not been released on bail. The action of 
Government in thus confining wichout trial respectable persons is really 
most unbearable, when it is remembered that even the most dangerous 
criminals should be brought to trial without delay. Moreover, the Magistrate 
has, according to the new law, prohibited the future publication of the paper 
and Government have thus dealt with the editor even more severely than 
Mr. Tilak. - It is indeed highly oppressive on the part of Government to deal 
so severely with persons against whom no guilt has yet been proved. 


37. “The cowardly outrage on the two Missionary ladies at 
Pandharpur has, of course, to be unsparingly 

Comments on the as- COmdemned, as has been done by all Indian 
sault on Missionary COmmunities. It was the work of fanatical 
ladies at Pandharpur. roughs belonging to the lower orders of society. 
Indu Prakdsh (44),17th As the result of careful inquiries, we are in a 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Subodh position to state that there is no justification 
Patrika (48), 16th Aug. for any suspicion that the thirty or forty rowdies 
who committed the attack were instigated by any 

outside agencies belonging to the higher classes or that the attack had 
any serious political aspect.......... Religious fanaticism appears to have 
been at the bottom of this affray; though it is easy to conceive that vague 
reports about the Bombay disturbances might have caused some additional 
inflammation in the minds of the madmen. Whilst we sympathisc with the 
injured lady and the Mission authorities, we wish that they would use proper 
caution and moderation in carrying on their work. Their zeal we admire, 
but it crosses the bounds of moderation and practical wisdom, and perhaps 
law too, when they go to Hindu shrines like Pandharpur to preach aggressively 
to devout pilgrims at seasons of fairs like the Ashadhi. Remarks against 
‘stone images and bhajans cannot but be provoking to pilgrims.” [The 


Comments on the prose- 


\ 


33 
a 
Subodh Patrika, on the other hand, writes:—The assault at Pandharpur 
on the Missionary lady was a most ignominious affair. It has not come to our 
knowledge that the lady enticed away any girl or in any way injured the 
feelings of those that committed the dastardly assault upon her. It is asserted 
at Pandharpur that the outrage was due to the assailants being exasperated 
at the manner in which the ladies preached at the place. This excuse, how- 


ever, is quite untenable and we hope that the miscreants will soon be 
bronght to book.| 


388. “The dastardly and brutal attack made by a body of some 40 
Hindus of Pandharpur upon the Missionary lady 
Gujardt Mitra (28), appears, so far as the published reports of the un- 
16th Aug., Eng. cols. fortunate incident go, to be one for which no 
parallel can be found at least in this Presidency both 
in point of enormity and daring and the severity of the attack. How brutal 
and cowardly the attack was can be imagined from the fact that the lady 
had some half a dozen teeth knocked out and had her eyes and forehead 
terribly injured. Her sister fortunately escaped such rough handling. 
Terrret ries It is surely beyond human comprehension what could possibly 
have caused the band to march down of set purpose to attack the Mission 
House, and so mercilessly attack the first lady they encountered within its 
portals. There is little doubt, if the reports published hitherto be correct 
that the attack was a premeditated one. If so, the incident is indeed a very, 
grave allair. Such outrages, whether on Europeans or on Natives, are very 
deplorable, and no punishment could be too great for offences of the kind 
in a country lke India.” 


89. Recently a Railway employer at Delhi, Mr. Davies by name, just 
to shake off the laziness of the punkha cooly, kicked 
him in such amanner that the latter had to lay 

Comments on the gown his life at the feet of the former. The Police 
alleged death ofa punkha 4 wasted the European and on the 5th day brought 


a gc on a & kick him before the Magistrate. The Doctor in his 


Bombay Punch Bahadur evidence proved the innocence of the accused by 
(175), 17th Aug. declaring that the cooly had a bad spleen. ‘The 
Judge pronounced the judgment that as the death 
was due to an accident the confinement of four days which the accused had 
already undergone prior to his trial was enough punishment for him. We 
have very often warned natives to get themselves carefully examined by Civil 
Surgeons with a view to ascertaining the state of their spleens before secur- 
ing employment under Kuropeans. but they do not appreciate the wisdom 
of our suggestion. Getting themselves employed without being first certified 
by medical authority they fall victims to the kicks of Sahibs. Of course, 
the latter are not responsible for the mistakes of the natives. 


40. ‘‘ Nobody denies that the prices of fodder for domestic animals and 

food grains for all classes of the community have 

Comments onthe propo- materially risen. If, therefore, owners of victorias 
sal to revise the schedule, plying for hire have appealed to our Police Commis- 
of fares for hack victorias sioner ta revise the rates of fare fixed since 1901, it is 
i tow Brag A quite intelligible. But what has agitated Bombay, we 
23rd Aug.; Indian Specta- ™ean those who employ licensed victorias for travel- 
tor (5), 22nd Aug. ling to and fro, is the proposed scale now fixed by the 
Commissioner. Of course, objections to it are invited 

and it is the duty of our citizens to submit them before 30th September 
to the Government. The best and most efficacious way of proceeding in the 
matter is, no doubt, the one suggested in last Friday’s issue of the Times 
of India. A non-official committee of experts, say, one European, one 
Hindu, one Parsi and one Muhammadan, who know all about prices of 
erass and grain for the horses and all about wages for skilled drivers, could 
in a week’s time thresh out the matter and fix a unit of mileage which while 
satisfying, on the gne hand, the reasonable demand of the licensed victoria- 
owners would also protect the economic interests and convenience of the 
public. It should not be forgotten that the public are as mu» sufferers 
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as the. cab-owners. Moreover, the latter are not such an unctuous and 


fair-minded class as the Police Commissioner would have us imagine. 
They are a set of the most cormorant Marwari-like folk who want to run their 
victorias at the least expénse to themselves while grabbing the biggest fares 
without in any way consulting the convenience, comfort and pockets of the fares 
themselves. Each correspondent who has written in the columns of our 
contemporaries has brought out some essential point or another which needs 
to be carefully considered. We have every confidence in the good sense of 
the Commissioner that he would weigh all these points and swz motw revise 
the scale now proposed so that public satisfaction may be attained. Those 
travelling by the hired victorias are ready and willing to submit to a fairly 


reasonable and enhanced fare, but not to the preposterous one now proposed. 


50 per cent. more! Why it takes away one’s breath! And 50 per cent. 
at least for the Fort is monstrous. Indeed the unit of 4 annas per mileage 
ought to be maintained, but with regulated duration of travel. Mileage 
multiplied by the unit ought to be the cardinal principle.’ [The Indian 
Spectator writes :—“‘ The revised schedule of fares for public conveyances 
plying in the town and island of Bombay, published for general information, 
is evidently a feeler. We agree that a revision has become necessary, and 
should be glad if the horse and his owners got the best of the bargain. But 
the raising of the minimum fare from 4 annas to 6 annas seems to be a 
mistake and will lead to a considerable falling off in custom. Apart from the 
merits of the case, the victoria driver will himself probably tell you that 
6 annas is much more inconvenient to ‘fork out’ than a 4 anna piece. Some 
of the long distance fares also seem to have been pitched too high.’’| 


41. ‘“ The new scale appears to be unduly high, nay even exorbitant ; 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), 2nd it would be a kindness not only to the public but 
21st Aug., Eng. cols.; to the garriwallas themselves if the scale is so revised 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20), as to make it more convenient to the former and 
21st Aug. paying to the latter.. The proposed increase of 50 per 
cent. to the present rate is wholly unjustifiable, and we hope that the Com- 
missioner will see his way to adjusting the new tariff on a more reasonable 
basis than what, out of a well-meaning regard for the victcriawallas, he has 
chosen for the purpose...... Again, why should the authorised fare be considered 
as being only in respect of two passengers when the victoria actually has the 
accommodation for three and is licensed to carry three? A passenger hires a 
garry for practically all the accommodation it affords, and the garrywalla should 
have no choice left to him as to how many he would carry, provided the number 


he carries does not exceed that which is fixed by the Police Commissioner. 


This rule, together with the one that there shaJl be an additional charge of 
four annas for uphill journeys, and the one about the carrying of packages, 
will cause endless friction between the garrywallas and the public, especially 
the poor, ignorant classes.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar considers the new scale 
of fares fixed for the Bombay hack victorias as too high, and advises that until 
the tram service is placed on more efficient and satisfactory footing it should 


not be put into force.| 


42. ‘ We are afraid that the strong convictions of the Police Commis- 


Indu Prakdsh (44), 21st sioner, Bombay, that it is just and necessary to raise 
Aug., Eng. cols.; *Rdst the scheduled fares of our victorias is not at all borne 


Goftar (37), 23rd Aug., out by the facts. Kind-hearted as he is, some one 


ing. cols. would seem to have successfully taken hint ie. ..,:... 
To us it seems clear that there is no need at present to make any change inthe 
rates,...... We are opposed tothe raising of the minimum rate from 4 to 6 


annas per mile. We condemn still further some of the changes in the minor 
regulations. The rules about additional charges for each article of lugg age, 


- for journeys up hills and for a third passenger over 7 years of age, all these, in 


our opinion, are very unnecessary complications. The victoria driver is 
generally a shrewd man, of sufficient intelligence and spirit to hold his own 
against those who hire his conveyance. The patron of the victoria is 
usually a gentleman. Why tie down the two with tgo much of red tape?” — 
(The Rdst Goftdr writes:—\‘ We appreciate the motives which have led the 
‘Police Commissioner to revise the schedule of fare for victoria cabs in Bombay 


3d 


with a view to an enhancement. The increase will be partially justified if made 
on a reasonable basis. The cost of living has gone up, and with it the price of 
every commodity in this city during the past quinquennium. The street cabby 
complains—and who does not ?—that his earnings are not sufficient to make both 
ends meet. ‘The owner, who hires outhis victorias to the drivers, complains 
of the regulations which have forced’ upon him a new and expensive pattern 
of gharries. Their joint complaint has at last met a ready response from 
the Police Commissioner, and that officer has announced that the tariff would 
shortly be revised. But the proposed remedy~is likely to prove worse than 
the disease. It will benefit no one, neither the public nor those in whose 
interest the schedule is to be enhanced. The public will more largely 
patronise the Tramway Company, who have added a new compartment to 
their cars for first class passengers. It is a good suggestion that the 
LT'umes of India makes—one that, we think, merite consideration—that to 
sult the requirements of all classes a provision should be made for two 
classes of gharries, one for those who begrudge an increase in tariff and 
another for those who will not mind an increase of 50 per cent.’’] 


43. The Shakti, a new Gujarati weekly published at Surat and intended 
‘Aicen af tha aoe GL. to be an organ of local Extremists, thus describes 
vAti waakis the ‘Shak hr its aims and objects :—At a time when the glorious 
Shakti (884), 19th Aug Japanese have astounded the world with their deeds 
of superhuman valour, at a time when the opium- 
eaters of China have been roused from their drugged slumbers and have been 
assiduously striving to protect their kingdom against the slow and stealthy 
encroachment of Western nations, at a ‘time when even in thorough-going 
autocratic countries like Kussiaand Turkey, the people have gained the mastery 
over absolute rule, it is unlikely, unnatural and inhuman that the present 
dependent, weak-kneed and poverty-stricken descendants of the Rishis like 
Manu and Vyas and Ramchandra, Krishna, Arjun and others should 
remain satisfied with their disgraceful and -despicable lot and look on 
unconcernedly at what is passing around them. It is not unnatural 
that the Indians, whose degeneration dates from the historic battle 
of Panipat but w ho still in the Moghul period could boast of splendid 
personalities like Pratap Sinh and Shivaji, should now show signs of 
awakening. It is not surprising that the feelings of true patriots should be 
excited by our decadence in matters social, religious and political, and that 
they should be led to make efforts to reform such a state of things at all costs. 
At such a time we enter upon the difficult task of doing our duty by the Aryan 
nation according to our lights. Who will deny that in the present state of 
political upheaval the chair of a native editor is nota bed ot roses? It is 
not difficult to conduct a paper by flattering the rules and acting the part of 
mendicants. But one who cherishes the virtue of truth and self-reliance has 
a most intricate and difficult path to tread. The native editor has to navi- 
gate his vessel with patience, courage and tact in the agitated waters of repres- 
sion, the storm be:ng created by want of official confidence and stimulated 
by the malicious vapourings of the Anglo-Indian Press. Again, he is in cons- 
tant fear of being ship-wrecked against the dangerous rock of the law of sedi- 
tion. In the midst of these difficulties itis our object to transport our 
countrymen to the haven of political regeneration. In accomplishing our aim, 
it is our desire to render all due respect to the existing law which, though not 
founded upon popular support, is the mainstay of peace and quiet in the 
country. But at the same time we shall do on behalf of the public all that can 
be expected from an able, truth-loving and courageous journalist. While we 
hope and trust that our efforts will be ‘appreciated by the public we pray to 
God to help us in our endeavour. 


44. “Our attention has been drawn to a much exaggerated statement 
ae which appeared in the issue of this journal dated 
Correction by the the 12th instant. It was there inadvertently said 
Oriental Review of @ gross (yiJe paragraph 11 of Weekly Report No. 33 of 


po pals sap 2 1908), ‘There are hundreds of attacks on defence- 


Oriental Review (11), less Indian women by Europeans.’ We have no 
19th Aug. hesitation in admitting that this is a very exagge- 
rated statement, and we regret that it should have 
been made.” : 
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a . a is rar 45. The Chandika publishes a Gujarati version of the article in the Kat 
Sa R eprodiiction by the on the subject, “People, who consent to serve as 
: bosom My =n — detectives in India, are vile traitors to the country,” 
‘hah .  Chandika (65), 18th which was reported in paragraph 10 of Weekly 
ANG: Report No. 33 of 1908, 


46, An anonymous correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—“ It was. 

hoped that Mr. Cross’s successor would be sought 

Comments on the ap- among the several able, experienced and trusted 

pointment of Mr.H.Smith Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars of the Northern 

as Deputy Collector and )ivision or of the Presidency asa whole. But to. 

mre nag — Commis- the utter amazement of all, the post has gone to a 

Indu Prakdsh (44),21st youth of 28—one Mr. Smith, Head Clerk to the 

-Aug., Eng. cols, Collector of Surat. Mr. Smith was till recently 

a clerk in the office of the Commissioner, N, D.; 

and that, coupled with the natural advantage of not being a Hindu, 

Muhammadan or Parsi, has perhaps helped him to the post. Ordinarily even 

f -aMamlatdar has to wait for years and years and has tobe recommended by 

several Collectors on the score of proved efficiency, integrity and ability before 

he can be taken up.as a Deputy Collector. Mr, Smith would have had to 

wait some years to get even a Mamlat....... ... Ordinarily, an Assistant 

Commissionership can be expected to go to some one of the most tapable of 

Deputy Collectors. Previous experience as a clerk in the office of the Commis- 

sioner, N. D., has not, we hope, counted for much in the selection. For 

even on that basis, Mr..Smith has superseded many seniors on the same 

establishment. The public believe that this humiliation was inflicted on alarge 

body of useful and tried public servants because Mr. Smith happened to have 

, Kuropean blood in him. It is a matter for deep regret that in these troublous 

times Government should have sanctioned a step likely to create a suspicion 

that they are sometimes extremely partial. lf Government can justify the ap- 

pointment on public grounds, let them do so. ‘The public have a right to 

expect that an appointment of this sort ought to be very judiciously made, for 

the officer is believed to have some hand in the appointment of Mamlatdars. 

If Mr. Smith had been a man of briiliant parts (Mr. Smith passed his Higher 

Standard after two failures and the third chance was given him as a matter 

of grace), or had distinguished himself by some conspicuous act of public 

service, or if all the Deputy ‘Collectors and Mamlatdars and others who are 

Sag Mr. Smith’s seniors in the service were unfit or untrustworthy, there might 

have been some justification for his selection. If the last is the case, such 

rank weeds ought to be removed from the service. It cannot be pre- 

tended that a European or Eurasian was needed for the office, for similar 

i posts in ths Southern and Central Divisions are held by Natives without. 
:~ detriment to public service.” 


47. “ Wedrawthe attention of the Collector of Sukkur to the great hard- 
ship and inconvenience suffered by the public in 
Alleged unsatisfactory dealing with the Bombay Bank at Sukkur. From 
working of the Sukkur the day the Treasury transactions were trans- 
Branch of the Bank of ferred ‘to the Bank, people have to undergo. 
Bombay after the transfer. : : 
to it of Government Trea- conceivable delay and suspense. Every person, 
sury work. however trifling or simple his business might be, 
Sindhi (58), 6th Aug. has to wait from 2 to 3 hours to get through it....... 
The reasons are patent. Before the Treasury was. 
handed over to the Bank, there were a shroff, an under-shroff and a clerk serving 
on the establishment. The transactions then were of one kind, deposits, loans, 
and withdrawals. With the transfer of the Government Treasury, multifar-. 
ious transactions have been introduced. Receipts from the Revenue Depart- 
ment, land revenue collections, cashing’ cheques for various departments, 
sending monies on their behalf elsewhere, income-tax, salaries, etc.—all these. 
have to be done there within the allotted interval of 5 hours. The only 
addition to the previously existing establishment of two shroffs and one clerk is. 
In the person of a weigher !!:..The result is disastrous. It is inhuman to. 
_ expect three persons to dispose of work, so multifarious and multitudinous,. 
~ within the allotted interval. May we enquire, whether the Collector, as the. 
head of the district, is aware of the inordinate delay experienced by the visitors. 
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to the Bank ? And if he does, may we know if he is powerless to remedy the 
evil? Cannot Government, who lend more than 15 lakhs of rupees for cir- 
culation to the Bank, insist on a suitable establishment being maintained to 
obviate all delay and inconvenience.’ 


iatlways. 


yw 


48. In connection with the project fora branch railway to Kapadvanj 
p oo. ian af present under Govérnment’s consideration, we 
th te Ke ‘ ial (Relen, would point out that it would be more convenient to 
Mahi Raintha Gazette COnnect the proposed line with the B. B. & C. I. 
(80), 16th Aug. Railway at Mehmadabad rather than at Nadiad. 
It would also be desirable to extend the line up to 

Kaira, as Kaira is the head-quarter town of the District and is the seat of a 
Civil Court; moreover, the country through which the line, as suggested 
by us, would run, grows much wheat and rice and would, therefore, supply 
ample traffic. The Mehmadabad line would not be longer nor more expen- 
sive than the Nadiad one; on the contrary, while the river Shedhi, running 
between Nadiad and Kapadvanj, would necessitate a bridge over it if the line 
were taken to Nadiad, no bridge will be necessary if the line is taken to 
Mehmadabad. Again, while the line through Nadiad would not connect 
any flourishing villages, there would be many such on the line to Mehmad- if 
abad. A deputation, we are told, is going to wait on His Excellency in this 1 
connection; and we hope that a popular Governor like Sir George Clarke | 

will not fail to meet its requests. . 


Municipalities. 


49. “Muhammadans of the school of thought to which the newly 
_ started Moslem League is pledged have expressed Ez 

er sige — rast ti their disapprobation of the scheme recently published 

madan Conference at OY His Excellency the Governor in Council for a 

Poona to protest against broad extension of local self-government in this Presi- | 

the resolution of the dency, ‘This disapprobation of theirs has met, of 


Bombay Government on course, with the approval of some of our Angio-Indian 


the subject-of Municipal ¢ontemporaries who are never tired of parading their I 

reforms. ) Review (11), Mischievous fetish of communal representation. We 4 

we. ae teview (11), think His Excellency Lord Minto committed a great i 
ys error when he expressed his sympathy with the 


His Excellency Sir George Clarke has, like the true statesman that he is, 
eschewed the idea of communal representation in the new scheme for the 
extension of local self-government. Representative systems of government 
lose their true meaning if preference is to be given to any community on the 
plea of minority and comparative backwardness........ ..’- The: Parsi com- 
munity affords a splendid example of how a community can, without any 
extraneous help, rise to glorious heights, through self-reliance, education and 
co-operation with the sister communities......... We, therefore, think it detri- 
mental to their own interests for the Muhammadans to argue as they and 
their Anglo-Indian friends have been doing.”’ 


cry of the Muhammadan deputation for communal representation.......... i‘ 
} 
} 
' 


50. ‘ We believe the resolution, passed at the Muhammadan Conference 
held last week at Poona, regarding the much vexed 

Praja Bandhu (36), 16th question of communal representation on Municipal 
Aug., Eng. cols. Boards need not take any one by surprise.......... 
We take the liberty of telling our Muhammadan 

brethren that the paucity of men of their community on Municipal Boards is 
not due to any defects in the existing system, as they would séem to imagine, 
but to their general backwardness in education. Under these circumstances 
we believe they would be well advised in acquiring the necessary qualifications 
con 712—10 
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intend of urging somewhat fruitlessly their claims for preferential intictnans 
- ‘which cannot but do serious injustice to others........... The resolution passed 
by the Muhammadans assembled at Poona, if carried out by the authorities, 
will, in our opinion, go to swell the list of noodles in Municipal Corporations. 
We look upon this move of our Muhammadan brethren as an instance of grave 
political obtuseness; and it is indeed inexplicable why a leading member of 
the Muhammadan community like His Highness the Aga Khan, who is credited 
with strong common sense and shrewdness of a high order, should have lent 
the support of his high position to a movement like this. It would be doing 
His Highness serious injustice to suppose that he cannot foresee the result in 


the event of the resolution passed at the — being adopted by Govern- 
ment,” 


o1. Weare glad that the great meeting of Muhammadans at Poona 

has resolved to make a respectful appeal to the 

Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (180), Government of Bombay in connection with the 
16th Aug.; Bhdla (104), resolution on the proposed Municipal reforms. There 
21st Aug. is not the slightest doubt that the resolution in 
question has sadly disappointed the Muhammadan 

community who have the encouraging promises of His Excellency 
Lord Minto still ringing in their ears. The Muhammadans have been 
anxiously waiting for the time when those noble promises would be carried 
out. With due deference, we disagree with Government in their opinion that 
a system of communal representation, though attractive at first sight, is beset 
with practical difficulties, and is also open to the objection that it may stir up 
sectional animosities. We can think of no difficulties in the way. But it is 
an acknowledged fact that under the present system of local self-government 
the Muhammadan minority is unable to secure a single seat on Local as well 
as Municipal Boards. At many places, besides, it was often the experience 
of Mubammaden candidates, that their canvassings have been the occasions 
of fierce racial and religious quarrels. The easiest way to abate this evil 
is to fix the number of “representatives for each of the different communities. 
The danger really lies in the absence of any such system. We hope that 
the Government of Bombay will be graciously pleased to reconsider their 
resolution. [The Bhdla, on the other hand, writes :—We fail to understand 
why the Muhammadans have got so very excited over the proposed Municipal 
reforms. It is madness to set such a high value on Municipal rights, for in 
the good old days Municipal work was performed to the satisfaction of all by 
Maharsand Mangs. It is only under the British Government, when all 
political power has been appropriated by others that Municipal matters have 


risen into undeserved importance and we are having such unseemly wranglings 
over them. | 


Native States. 


o2. ‘ Wethought thatthe storm was over, and a lull was to supervene 
| after the great atmospheric cataclysm which culmi- 
Comments on the pro- nated inthe conviction andsentence of Mr. Tilak. 


ceedings taken by the RB € thea Nationali ; 
Mathias ‘Darker aceinek ut the leaders o e Nationalist party in the 


. ! Bombay Presidency are not yet destined to enjoy 
oe Maree) ORY. te. the bliss of peace. The Kolhapur Durbar, which 
Rdshtramat (46), 21st has led the way inthe matter of press laws and 
Aug., Eng. cols. which is perhaps to guide the policy of the British 
Government in regard to questions of high political 

import, has arrested the proprietor of a printing press at Kolhapur and 
has issued warrants for the arrest of three other gentlemen who reside 
beyond the jurisdiction of the State. ‘The most notable of these three 
gentlemen is Prof. Vijapurkar, who has championed the cause of national 
education i in the Bombay Presidency and is controlling a promising School 
of National Education at Talegagn near Poona. Prof. Vijapurkar was formerly 


39 


jn the educational service of the Kolhapur State ; but two years back he had to 
resign his appointment mainly because he betrayed some leanings towards 
the swadeshi sentiments of some students under his, charge The 
warrants which have been issued by the Kolhapur Durbar are with reference 
+o an article which appeared in the monthly magazine, the Vishvavritt, which 
was edited by Prof. Vijapurkar and another. The article itself is written 
_ by a third gentleman for whose arrest also a warrant has been issued. 
Thus for one single article, which is supposed to have offended the very keen 
susceptibilities of the Kolhapur Durbar, warrants for the arrest of four persons 
have been issued. The article complained of deals with the real or supposed 
efficacy of the Vedic Mantras. The warrants have been issued under 
sections 302 and 115 of the Indian Penal Code, and thus it will be seen that 
the Kolhapur Durbar is outdoing their humbler brethren of the British Raj. 
In British India editors and publishers are generally charged only with 
attempting to create feelings of hatred, contempt or disaffection towards 
Government as established by law. The Kolhapur Durbar goes one better 
and charges writers and publishers for incitement to murder We 
cannot help saying that those responsible for the fair fame of Kolhapur 
are certainly not exhibiting consummate statesmanship and foresight in 
thus launching press prosecutions. Only the other day, the Kolhapur 
Durbar made itself ridiculous by arresting His Holiness the Shankara- 

The new venture on which the Kolhapur authorities have 
now embarked will add little to their reputation as wise or far-sighted 
administrators.’’ 


53. If an alien Government like the British Government respects the 
religious feelings of the Indians it is all the more 

Alleged encroachment incumbent on Native Rulersto do the same. Itis a 
by the Junagadh State on matter for regret. therefore, to note that encroach- 


lands attached to Jain onts are of late being made on the famous Jain 
temples on the Girnar 


ill temples on the Girnar Hill by the Junagadh State. © 


Mahi Kdntha Gazette There are certain lands which are the property of 
(80), 16th Aug. these temples and which are to be made use of solely 
by Jains. The State has confiscated these and begun 

to erect buildings on them. Not only has the State no right to build on 
these lands, but moreover, the religious susceptibilities of the Jains would be 
hurt by the presence of members of an alien religion upon them. The Jains 
had applied for an injunction against the erection of these buildings, but the 
building operations have not been stopped. They have also submitted their 
case to the Ray Prakaram Court, as directed by the Dewan Saheb, 
and also to the Dewan Saheb himself; but no decision has been arrived at. 
Neither the Nawab Saheb nor the Dewan appear to deserve blame in this 
matter; but it is the doing of some intriguing wire-puller, who is mislead- 


ing the Nawab Saheb. We hope the Dewan will direct his attention to the 


matter and remove the source of the discontent of the Jains. 


04. Commenting onthe recent Mysore Press Regulation the Praja Bandhu 
writes :—We never dreamt that a state vaunting 


Comments onthe new the possession of Representative and Legislative 
Mysore Press Regulation. 


sai Assemblies would ever gag the press within its 
ane 1 Sasordés Mc limits. The liberty of the press is an important 
(29), 16th Aug. privilege striking terror into the hearts of self-willed 
officials. There may exist an irresponsible journal or 

two writing without any regard to truth, but that fact alone will not justify a 
wholesale repression of the press. The English rulers of India being foreign- 
ers, their interests in some respects clash with those of the Indians ; but such 
is not the case in Mysore. It is indeed inconceivable that a Mysore,journal 
would ever think of getting rid of its ruler. Nor can the new legislation be defend- 
edonthe ground that it may serve to check attempts on the part the Mysore 
papers to create hostility between the State andthe British Government, for not 
a single instance of such an attempt has yet come within our knowledge. To us 
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seems that by undertaking such a piece of legislation the Mysore autho- 
ig not.done.a very wise thing. The consequences, at any rate, will 
disastrous. Ag the aablia press will refrain from criticising the abitrary 
ihe of the mnie the latter will only be encouraged in their high-handed- 
ness. By making the Regulation unnecessarily stringent and harsh the Mysore 
State has provided a very convenient handle to the Anglo-Indian critics to 
taunt the Indians with the fact that while the Government of India behave 
leniently towards them their own gountrymen should excel in harshness. At. 
any rate Mysore has strengthened the hands of the British Government in 
the matter of repressive press legislation. No Government has ever succeeded 
through a policy of repression and no nation has ever progressed by gagging the 
press. A curtailment of the liberty of the press will only serve to aggravate the 
prevailing discontent and the only means of knowing the character and extent 
of the unrest will be lost to Government. It is deplorable that a progressive 
State like that of Mysore should have thus taken a foolish step and we hope 
that its example will not be followed by any other Native State. [The 
Gujarati Punch also adversely criticises the Mysore Press Regulation. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*99. The Radshtramat publishes the following letter signed: by Ajit 
Singh of Lahore :—" It is proposed to commemorate 
Ay emt: Tilak Ashram. Srijut Tilak’s services to the cause of national unity 
ashtramat (46), 23rd peer Sepa 3 : 
Aug., Eng. cols. and progress by founding an institution, to be called 
the ‘ Tilak Ashram,’ which should impart political 
education to the people of India. The best memorial to Srijut Tilak would be 
an institution which carries on the work which he commenced in the spirit of 
religious devotion Tilak’s work was in the main educational. He ins- 
tructed the people in their rights and duties, as civilised men and women, and 
taught them that they, too, had a glorious past, the remembrance of which 
' should incite them to strenuous efforts in the future He lived and 
laboured not only for the intellectual few, but also for the common people, 
who are, after all, the final arbiters in political controversies. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we should continue Tilak’s work in a manner worthy of our 
ereat leader and of the cause which he loved. A popular institution which 
should diffuse a knowledge of history, politics and economics among the people 
would admirably serve our purpose The Ashram should contain a 
good library of Indian history, politics and economics and should welcome all 
earnest students of Indian political questions who choose to come and study. 
It should be a miniature university of politics for our nation. It should aim at 
training capable journalists, speakers and writers who should spread sound 
political ideas among the people. It should be only an academic institution 
and should not deal with the agitation or movements of the day It is 
enough if it should warn our people not to forget that they have a history 
and a country which they should love and cherish It is intended 
that a full-length portrait and bust of Srijut Tilak should adorn the hall of 
the Ashram. Scenes from his eventful life should decorate its walls. The 
Ashram should be located in a place which attracts men from all parts of 
the country and should rouse patriotic emotions in the heart of tbe visitors. 
All that is pure and holy and elevating must be associated with the 
name of Tilak, the great apostle of the political revival of our race, the pre- 
cursor of the mighty Hero, for whom the nation, true to its traditions, has. 
been waiting for so long. It is, therefore, proposed to establish the Ashram 
at Hardwar, Benares, or some other suitable place selected from among the 
ereat rallying points of our race from times immemorial. A Tilak Ashram 
at such a place would keep alive the memory of our great leader 
and would link his name with the traditional‘ history of our nation. 
A museum of national relics and heir-looms, a picture gallery of India’s 
great men, a free boarding-house for pupils who come to study, and other 
useful adjuncts to the institution should be provided The Tilak 
Ashram will be the nerve centre of nationalism It is hoped that all 


4] : 
who appreciate the grandeur of the ideal for which Srijut Tilak laboured all 
his life will contribute to the scheme outlined above. Let us demonstrate 
in a practical manner that we love and admire him. Sacrifice is the test 
of love. Srijut Tilak is undergoing the pain of separation from his friends 
and colleagues, his wife and children and above all from the Kesarz and the 
work to which he was called. Let us bestir ourselves and show him that 
what he left incomplete is being completed~by us.......... In action and 
action alone lies the salvation of our race. All contributions in aid of the 
Tilak Ashram should be sent to Sufi Amba-Prashed, Manager, Tilak Ashram, 
Lahore.” 


06. A meeting of the citizens cf Surat was held on the 16th instant 
on the open ground behind the Balaji temple for 
_ Report of public meet- the purpose of expressing sympathy with Mr. Tilak 
ings. of sympathy with and his family. The proceedings of the meeting, 
“a Tilak. pie which was attended by about 350 persons, opened 
ombay Samachar (68), sce 
19th Aug.; Deshi Mitra with the singing of some verses in praise of 
(25), 20th Aug. Mr. Tilak. Dr. Manant M. Raiji then proposed that 
Mr. Gulabrai Durgaram Dave should take the chair. 
This proposal having been carried, the president madea lengthy speech in 
which he declared that before the tribunal of public opinion Mr. Tilak was 
not guilty of the offences laid at his door. He compared the jury system as 
obtaining in England with that in India and exhorted his audience to agitate 
for the reform of the latter and to get it placed on the same footing as the 
Knglish system. ‘T'he President also remarked that no country was likely to 


advance without making sacrifices and that with the sacrifice of Mr. — 


Tilak the cause of the country would advance. In conclusion, he referred to 
the political activity displayed by the various provinces of India and exhorted 
his countrymen to bear in mind that the country’s greatness lay in its people’s 
political regeneration. On the proposal of Mr. Vireshwaranand Indiranand 
Pandit, who was seconded by Mr. Mulchand Karsondas Kapadia, a_ reso- 
lution was adopted to the effect that the péople of Surat were extremely pained 
at the punishment inflicted upon Mr. Tilak, and that a letter of sympathy be 
forwarded to Mr. Tilak’s family. The second resolution proposed by Dr. Manant 
Raiji gave expression to the regret of the public of Surat at the institution 
by Government of criminal proceedings under section 153A of the Indian 
Penal Code and at the policy of press prosecutions pursued by the Bombay 
Government, despite the quiet and peaceful condition of the province. In 
their third resolution the meeting expressed the opinion that in trials on 
charges of sedition and cognate offences the juries should be composed of 
natives and that the existing law should be so amended that the guilty in 
such cases might be treated as first class misdemeanants, as they are in other 
civilised countries. The usual vote of thanks to the President brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. [The Deshi Mitra reports that the Dubla inhabitants of 
Kna and Palsana (Surat) and ten or twelve neighbouring villages, ina meeting 
held a few days back, resolved to abstain from liquor and toddy till the release 


of Mr. Tilak, and to punish severely such of their community as indulged in 
these drinks. | 


o7. ‘An open air meeting of ‘ Karachi patriots’ was summoned on the 12th 

| instant at Mr. Lalchand Lekhraj’s place to express 

sympathy with Tilak and to call for a re-trial. A 

Sind Gazette (1%), young Barrister—Mr. R. R. Bugtani—was advertiged 

bath Aug. to preside, but he wisely omitted to appear. Another 

youth was accordingly elected to the chair. After 

sundry speeches by irresponsible parties implying 

that the translations of the inflammatory articles in the Kesart were inaccurate, 

that the jury did not understand Marathi, and that an injustice had, therefore, 

been perpetrated, the resolution before the meeting was carried. No responsible 

local Jeaders—Hindus or cthers—spoke, and the meeting passed off without 
any notable incident.” 
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Vritt that the people there are busy collecting 

to raise a subscriptions to erect a memorial in honour of Mr. 

sigan in honour of ‘iJak and that the memorial will take tha form of a, 

Bi i at Bagalkot building, to be known as the “ Tilak Math,” with 

cr arndtak Vritt (97), the statue of Mr. Tilak init. A well-known merchant, 

18th Aug. ’ named Ramdas, is willing to make a free grant of 

a piece of land to serve asa site for the proposed 
building. 


09. Mr. Rajaram Damodar Desai, Secretary of thé Samarth Vidyalaya 
ee ae of Talegaon Dabhade (Poona), publishes the second 
of 4 Samarth Vidy aoe annual report of the schoolin the Kesara of which 
of Talegaon-Dabhdde *he following is a substance :—The Samarth Vidya- 
(Poonay. laya which had been temporarily removed to Miraj 
Kesari (124), 18th Aug, on account of plague was finally transferred to J’ale- 
gaon (Poona) in November 1907. The number of 

students, which was 75 at the end of the last year, has at present risen to 96. 
Mr. J. 8S. Karandikar is the Superintendent of the Boarding House and all the 
students are compulsorily required to reside on the premises. There have been 
two additions to the staff during the year, vzz., Mr. D. V. Patwardhan and 
Mr. J. V. Oka. There are altogether seven teachers working in the school 
exclusive of the drawing teacher. The first four standards are completed in two 
years and the next four in four years. English is taught by the direct method 
to the first standard. Brook’s Readers as well as the “ Young American ” and 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography are taught in the school. The lives of 
Garfield, Garibaldi, Bajirao and Vishnushastri Chiplunkar and Select essays 
from the Nibandh Mala and the Kesari arethe Marathi text-books. Histories 
of Greece and Rome are taught along with English histories. Drawing, music, 
carpentry and weaving also are taught to the students. ‘Thirty students from 
the school acted as volunteers and kept order at tne last Dehu fair. Many of 
the students made trips to the neighbouring fortified places on foot, taking 
their own kit with them. They al$o helped in the collection of the Paisa Fund. 
The students have opened a small swadesht shop for the school, dealing in 
students’ necessaries. Permanent buildings are being built to accommodate 
the school. The funds collected amount to Rs. 22,529. [The paper else- 
where comments as follows on the above report :—It is’ no wonder that the 
Samarth Vidyalaya is fast rising in popularity. Its educational policy is 
national and carried out by renowned scholars. Mr. Oka, who was for some 
time a Professor in the Fergusson College, has joined the institution this year. 
The institution stands in urgent need of furids to carry out its objects. Mr. 
Tilak had thought of converting the Vidyalaya into a National University, 
and we are sure that Dr. Deshmukh and others will leave no stone unturned 
to accomplish-the idea even in his absence. Indians are naturally charitably 
disposed, and if they turn their attention to the needs of the Samarth Vidya- 


laya and the Paisa Fund, the National University will be a fait accompli in 
no time. ! 


60. In response to a call from the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay a public 
meeting of the local Muhammadans was held at the 
bigrnet meetings to €x- Tslam Club, Chowpati, on the 13th August for the 
; aig ignation at anar- Hurmoge of expressing indignation at the deeds 
“Akhbdr-e-Islém (60), Of anarchism perpetrated in various parts of 
7th Aug.; Bombay the country and condemning the unconstitutional 
amdchdr (63), 21st Aug. methods adopted by Indian political agitators. [The 
Kapadvanj correspondent of the Bombay Samachar 
reports that a public meeting of the citizens of that town was held there for a 
similar purpose on the 16th instant under the presidentship of Mr. Magan- 
bhai Jeychand. Besides the Chairman, Messrs. Manecklal Harilal, Ambalal 
Damoder, Muhammed Mia Jamiat Mia ‘and others addressed the assembly i in 
support of the several resolutions adopted by the meeting, which, besides con- 
demning the acts of lawlessness in other provinces, expressed perfect con- 
fidence in Lord Morley, Lord Minto and Sir George Clarke. | 


61. “ We are glad to find. that a movement has been started to make 
an organized effort to give medical and pecuniary 
Public meeting in Bom- help to the ‘deserving sufferers’ from the recent 

bay to organise a scheme disturbances in the city. At the invitation of Sir 

for affording relief to the Bhalchandra Krishna and Sir Harkisandas Narotam- 


ae omen eT" meeting of leading Hindu gentlemen was 
Indu Prakdsh (44), held yesterday at the Madhav Baug, the first 
17th Aug., Eng. cols. named gentleman’ presiding. It was resolved to 
start an organized movement on a purely humanita- 

rian basis. A representative committee was appointed to collect funds 
and give relief after due enquiry. The Secretaries are Mr. Sunderdas 
Narayan, Solicitor, Rao Bahadur N. T. Vaidya, Messrs. Dhondiba H. 


Barde, Jethabbai Girdhar and D. G. Padhye.” 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
seanianceed tat, Bombay, 26th anges 1908. 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in 
printed in italics. 


the Report under different heads which are 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HS or «’) is the last letter of a word, 


- the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = uin gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of.a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. | “a 


GUJARATI. 


: | 
S84 . Shakti sis it ... surat Weekly pad patente ohc ca ti 8 


URDU. 


1804 | Urdu Daily tee ... Bombay ... ... Daily a ee aera) Saeee we 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. | 


(cd) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaéji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; age 36. 
' Circulation 25,000. 


(ec) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 


(f) Nos. 61, 70, 71, 149, 163 and 1€4 have ceased to be published for the present. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. If the account published by Bindraban in tho Punjabi be true, the 
term “ diabolical” is too mild a one to characterise 
Alleged barbaroustreat- the Government of Mauritius. We are struck 
ment of Indian labourers dumb to learn that the state of affairs described by 
in oo ag dhu (36), Dindraban_should prevail in an island under the 
ty op Reonrs aa 4 | righteous British Government. The facts stated 
95th Aug.; Kdl (121), must be true; otherwise, the writer would not have 
98th Aug.; Rdshtramat dared to give his name and address; nor would a 
(46), 25th Aug. journal of the standing of the Punjdbi give it publi- 
city. Every Indian should try to investigate this 
matter and find out the truth. Our political associations should appeal to the 
Government and ask for the true facts. Government also, should for 
the sake of their own reputation move in the matter. We are really grieved 
to see our fellow-countrymen in such a helpless and miserable plight and trust 
that the Government of India will relieve them from their sufferings with all 
possible diligence. [The Kesarz writes :—Government should inquire into the 
facts of the case of Bindraban and put a stop to the brutal persecution and 
enslavement of Indian coolies in Mauritius. Mauritius sugar is not only 
foreign and unholy, but is the result of the enslavement of Indians. It is the 
bounden duty of the Indian people, from the religious, national and moral 
point of view, to declare and enforce a strict boycott of Mauritius sugar, 
polluted as itis by the intense agony of Indian coolies. The Kdl writes :— 
The story of Brindaban sends a pang of horror through the heart and gives us 
an insight into the ignominious conduct of European planters. It is plain 
from the beastly. and brutal behaviour of the French planters in Mauritius that 
the vile civilisation of the West makes devils of men. The. British Govern- 
ment ought to be ashamed of the inhuman persecution of Indian coolies. If 
the story related is true, the tradition that England abolished slavery fiom 
the world by spending millions turns out to be only an half-truth. Hell 
‘itself reigns supreme in Mauritius. ‘T’o eat henceforth Mauritius sugar is 
to eat dirt. Every particle of it represents the inhuman sufferings of our 
fellow-countrymen. The Ldshtramat writes :--It is indeed most scandalous 
that the mighty resources of Government should be frittered away in detecting 
sedition, while the agents of the Mauritius planters are with impunity moving 
about the country inveigling innocent and unsuspecting people into slavery. 
if no explanation will be forthcoming from Government on the matter, it will 
only accentuate the unrest already existing in the country.| 


2. The Karndtak Vritt publishes an account of the alleged ill-treatment 

| of Indian coolies in Mauritius (vide paragraph 1 of 
Weekly Report No. 34) and remarks:—The above 

3 story cannot but give rise to feelings of sorrow and 
Karndtak Vritt (9%), indignation in every human breast. Even the 
25th Aug. harsh treatment meted out to Indians in the other 
English Colonies is as nothing to the outrageous 

treatment that is beiffig accorded to Indians in Mau- 

ritius. We make bold to say that all the good traits of English character, 
the English sense of justice, love of truth and humanity, have completely dis- 
appeared from tis island leaving meanness behind to reign supreme. Is it not 
in the hands of the Governmentof India to put an end to such a state of affairs ? 
How can English hearts tolerate the practice of seducing away poor Indians from 
their homes, selling them like slaves and treating them like beasts? Does 
not all this come within the purview of the Penal Code? What are our 
Police doing ? They would be doing a service to the country if they interest- 
ed themselves in this matter instead of trying to hunt down imaginary sedition. 
The above narrative also testifies to the truth of the allegation that bones 
are used in the manufacture of sugar in Mauritius, and this ought to be sufii- 
cient to confirm our people in their resolve tu boycott that unholy article of 
food. Let alone our religious susceptibilities, even from the sociological point 
of view, we would be doing the meanest possible thing in partaking of sugar 
manufactured by veritable emissaries of Yama, whoare harassing our country- 
men in all possible ways and subjecting them to the pangs of hell. He who 
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commits such a sinful act—sinful from the religious, social and ethical point of 
view—cannot be called a man. We now trust that hereafter at least a strict 
boycott would be enforced against foreign sugar. 


8. “The right given to Indian settlers in the East Africa Protectorate 

to return a representative to the Legislative Coungj] 

Indians should have ofthe Colony indicates the desire of the British 
— rights of citizenship QGovernment to do justice to the King’s Indian 


— the English flag subjects, wherever selfish white anti-colour pre. 


EN judices do not preponderate. India is bound to 
on a. Ges cle ent appreciate this boon to her children in exile.- But she 
is at the same time bound to look upon it as more or 

less a sop to her injured feelings, and no more. What India asks for, as a 
matter of right and justice, is equal rights of British citizenship wherever 
the British flag flies. Unless at least the elementary rights of British 
citizenship are extended to them, Indians cannot feel any pride in being the 
subjects of the British Empire; and what we wish to see asserted is the 


right of Indians to go and live wherever they wish, in territories flyin 


the British flag. That is what India wants, what India has the right to, 
what India would not be content without.” 


4. Now that the authorities in the Transvaal have backed out of the 
' settlement they had made in January last with 
Exhortation to Govern- the leading Indians in the Colony on the subject of 
ment ad 7 /? so the registration of immigrants, etc.,it is high time 
sede 2g 41 Bae. Tn in for the Government of India to take action and, 
Bombay Samachar (63), Without interfering with the so-called independence 
29th Aug. of the 'T'ransvallers and their internal administration, 
. to‘compel them to treat the! Indians decently. The 
line of conduct to be pursued by Government in this connection has been pointed 
out by His Highness the Aga Khan atthe protest meeting recently held 
in Bombay. ‘The present is just the time for action on the part of the autho- 
rities in-India. ‘The coal industry in the Transvaal has made rapid strides 
in the course of the last four years, the output being far in excess of the 
local needs. ‘The proprietors of the mines are in search of new markets 
and are, therefore, thinking of shipping their surplus coal to Western India and 
Ceylon vid Delagoa Bay. ‘they have already sent their agent to Aden and 
to India. They have also received the promise of active support from the 
Transvaal Government. ‘This fact clearly shows that the Colonials cannot 
afford to be independent of India and the Indians, as they pretend to be. It 
is really surprising that after having resorted to the most revolting measures 
for the exclusion of the Indians from their Colony the Transvaalers should 
seek their custom. The only question that now remains is whether under 
the circumstances they should quietly be allowed to gain their object or 
whether they should be taught a lesson by the imposition of crushing restrictions 
upon their trade. The entire Indian nation trusts that, in consideration of 
the fact that the policy of free trade is peculiarly baneful to India, Government 
will be firm and generous enomgh to decide the matter in its favour. Round 
the solution of this question are entwined two most important matters, viz., that 
of the right of the Indians to free access to the Colonies and the enjoyment 
by them of equal privileges with the Colonials, and the need of protecting 
the Indian coai industry against foreign competition. Backed up by the 
Transvaal Government, South African coal is likely to prove a dangerous rival 
of Indian coal in India’s own markets. Owing to the one-sided 
character of the freedom of trade, Germany, Japan and other countries have 
not only ruined many a valuable Indian industry, but have also reduced man 
more to a moribund condition. Will Government, therefore, elect to see the 
rising coal industry in India ruined? To allow difficulties to be created in 
the way of local industries in the interests of the trade of a colony that shuts 
its doors in the face of the Indians is neither a safe, wise nor dignified policy. 
It is, therefore, hoped that the authorities in India will bestir themselves 


and either exclude African coal from the Indian markets or compel the 


Transvaal to repeal the laws disqualifying the Indians from settlement in the 
Colony. 


13 
5. “We are told that Government have no intention to celebrate in any 

3 manner the 50th anniversary of the Queen’s Proclama- 

Government will make tion. If this be the case, and ifa hallowed day in the 


a serious mistake if they history of the British Government in India is really 
do not suitably celebrate 


the Jubilee of the Queen’s going to be desecrated by neglect, we would entreat 


Proclamation. Government noi to push on ‘their campaign against 
Indian Spectator (5), Sedition just at present, but to arrest a large number 
29th Aug. of editors, simultaneously in all provinces on the Ist 


of November, so that the day may be famous in 
history for at least a dramatic achievement of which the Police may be ever 
proud. ‘The army distinguished itself 50 years ago: let the Police have their 
chance now. But we refuse to believe that Government really intend what, 
in the opinion of many Indians, would be an insult to the memory of Queen 
Victoria. We rather think that if Government are carrying on the campaign 
against sedition, real or alleged, with increasing vigour it is because Govern- 
ment wish the campaign ‘to end as quickly as possible, so that on Ist 
November a number of political prisoners may be set free and a new era 
of rejoicing and better relations between the rulers and the ruled may be 
begun in 1908 just as the year 1858 witnessed the dawn of one of the brightest 
periods in Indian history surpassing any other event recorded even in legend. 
If the authorities sit brooding over splenetic effusions in newspapers, and 
‘show themselves incapable of tpuching the imaginations of the people 
on a great occasion, they will have committed a political blunder and 
lost a golden opportunity to consolidate the British Empire............ 
Instead of hailing with delight the splendid opportunity that will be offered 
by the 50th anniversary of the Queen’ s Proclamation to unite the hearts and 
enlist the sympathies of all classes in the service of a common cause, some 
people at Simla are perhaps sulky because the Secretary of State wants to 
please Indian critics. We are told in Bombay that if Indian leaders 
do not respond quickly and heartily to the Government’s call to dissociate 
themselves from the party of violence, they will dig the grave of their 
own reputations. “Ihe law governing the rise and fall of ‘reputations is 
much the same for Governments as it is for individuals. If the authorities 
cet sulky over the conduct of a few people and threaten all for the sins of a 
few, need we say that their own reputations will be in equal danger ? 
In England as well as in India there is no doubt a party which wishes 
Government to do nothing but frown and fulminate until Indians have 
completely given up the writing and preaching of sedition. Viscount Morley 
and Lord Minto do not belong to this party, and we refuse to believe that they 
have no sympathy with the proposal to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of the Queen’s Proclamation in a manner worthy of that great land-mark in 
the annals of British India.” 


6. “The importation of arms into Afghanistan and the greed with 
which people are buying up these arms all over 

Alleged dread of Euro- Afohanistan has set the heart of the Pioneer flutter- 
peans at the prospect Of ing To what a sorry pass have these champions of 
the importation of arms d ee me d hes , oe 
biti Rachie detail. espotism come! To make their own homes happy, 
Mahratta (9), 23rd Aug. these nations of Europe have scattered misery, un- 
stintingly over the homes of the Eastern peoples, 

whom they have already subjugated, or have almost done so. One sin leads 
to another. So not being content with depriving the nations of the East of 
their independence, these European nations have now become so 
fatuitously foolish as to try to keep them under perpetual subjugation by trying 
to shut them off from arms andammunitioninthe marketsofthe world.......... 
As for India, it 1s a conquered country, and the Anglo-Saxon has so far dege- 
nerated as to think himself capable of governing a people only when they are 
disarmed en masse. but outside India there are other independent, or semi- 
independent Asiatic countries, which surely cannot be prevented from having 
as large a store of arms as they like. In their case, their capacity to buy is 
checked by nothing except the length of their purse. You cannot prevent 
Turkey from buying arms, nor can you do the same in Persia and China. 
The sensitive point of the nervous erganism of the Anglo-Indian Gcvernmeni 
is the North-West Frontier and Afghanistan. And all this screaming and 
howling about the traffic in arms going on unchecked | is evidently intended to ) refer 
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to these two zones only. What price is the Anglo-Indian not prepared to give 

if some fairy were to vouchsafe him the removal of every modern rifle from the 
dreaded country of wild Afghans, and that of the still wilder Frontier tribes | 
But unfortunately in these prosaic days no fairy is to be had. And even if 
one were to appear, she would first ask the Anglo-Indian some awkward ques- 
tions which he would find it very difficult to answer! The real thing is that 
the Europeans have put themselves in an unnatural position all over Asia 
The prosperity of the West does not depend on any inherent merits, but only 
on the misery of the Kast. And that we say is an unnatural position. God has 
made every nation independent, and it is unnatural for any country to 
deprive any other country of this sacred right. If it does deprive another 
country of its independence, it is placed in an unnatural position, and tries 
to achieve the impossible. This is illustrated by the commotion caused by 
the introduction of arms into Afghanistan. To try to prevent this is next to 
os go ageg Yet the Anglo-Indian wants foolishly to dash his head against 
the wall.” — 


7. Several English statesmen seem to think with Lord Curzon that the 
rae ghrk liesin their hands. This is only 
_ mat a sign of their defective knowledge. The uplifting of 
rasp tool wae ny vag ga country or a nation lies with Ged alone. ‘We do nin 

Gujarati Q7), 23rd Aug. believe that either the Indian nation or the British 
Government can Accomplish it in the face of the 

Divine decrees. Time alone does everything. Even if England had not 
imparted education on Western lines to the Indians, the latter would not have 
escaped the wave of awakening which is now passing over them. In educating 
the Indians the English have not been doing an act of disinterested kindness 
they have sought their own advantage, inasmuch astheir system-of education 
has made the Indians neglectful of their glorious past. There is no doubt 
that education after Western ideals has undermined the love and pride of the 
Indians for their country, their religion, their social institutions, etc. With 
the march of the times, however, the people of India have realised their true 
condition and, failing to secure their rights, have become discontented and 
disaffected. Lord Curzon has erred ir. declaring that the grafting of Western 
ideals upon the minds of the Indians previous to the amelioration of their socia] 
condition has created the present unrest. But no such education has been 
imparted to the people either of Japan, China, Persia or Turkey; and yet in 
all of them an awakening nas now taken place. What is this due to? What 
sort of education was it that influenced the Persians in establishing their own 
Parliament and reforming the constitution ? Though the Shah is at present 
opposed to the popular views, success is in store for the Persians. China is 
preparing herself to use all her resources for the inaugu ration of a Parliament. 
A time will come when all the countries of Asia will be in a position to better 
their condition and to hold their: own. Lord Curzon remarks that 
- Western education has not imparted to the Indians the stability of character 
possessed by Western people. We woula ask him if the breaking of the 
Premier’s windows in England, cattle-lifting in Ireland, free fights in legis- 
lative assemblies and the turning of Parliament into a veritable bear-garden 
and similar other incidents are signs of equability of temper. Is it because 
the Indians have so far restricted their political activities to peaceful repre- 
sentations and demonstrations that they are supposed to have no stability of 
character? The example of Turkey is enough to convince Lord Curzon and 
statesmen of his way of thinking that the spirit of political awakening 
manifests itself in the world independently of the influence of Western 


education. 


Education on Western 


8, A telegram from Simla informs us that the Government of India 
have now begun to perceive a marked change for 
the better in the tone of the Native Press, so much 

Alleged futility and go that even the Marathi papers are now supposed 
dangers of repressiV€ to be trying to be discreet in their remarks. More- 
measures, — gg over, this improved tone is supposed to be the result 
— (87), _ of the firm policy adopted by Government towards 

é: the Press. It is deplorable that Government should 

still continue to labour under this mistaken idea. 
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Government are quite wrong if they believe that the state of popular opinion 
has changed ; for we. do not think that Government have of late done any 
good to the public that would account for the supposed change. Really speaking, 
people have grown more discontented, but they have to suppress their dis- 
content through fear of the new repressive enactments.. The Native Press 
also has grown worse than before; for now newspapers do not publish their 
true opinions and thus become guilty of the sin of falsehood. Government 
may rejoice in their mistaken belief, but we do not see any solid grounds for 
felicitations. On the contrary, hitherto, the discontent being allowed. to 
burst forth gave timely warning. to Government; it is now seething internally 
in the hearts of the people and is thus a source of dread to the authorities. 


9. Mr. Morley, the absolute head of the bureaucratic Indian officialdom, 

ae having laid aside all the liberal principles which 
Pepto Patra (9%), had hitherto governed his public life, has com- 
oe 7 menced a grand hecatomb like King Janamejaya 
and begun to sacrifice almost every leading Nationalist to the accom- 
paniment of the music of the mantras chanted by the Anglo-Indian 
Press. The work of repression is being prosecuted with great vigour, 
and the flames of the hecatomb are increasing in volume as every 
new victim is thrown into them. Whether this hecatomb will extermi- 
nate the Nationalist movement in India or whether, as happened in the 
case of the serpent hecatomb performed by King Janamejaya, some victim 
will escape and those who have undertaken this contemptible task will 
themselves be eradicated, is yet to be seen. We take the liberty to inform 
Government that they will not come out victorious from this ugly business. 
If the principles underlying the Nationalist movement had been those of a 


particular person or of a particular class of persons, if the leaders of that party © 


had been actuated by selfishness or if the principles had been unnatural 
and false, they would have ceased to have any influence long ago. But 
those principles are eternal, and it is foolish to try to efface them. If those 
who are spreading these principles among the people are caught and cast 
- into the flames of the hecatomb now in progress, it is not impossible that 
some one at least out of them would escape and abide his time to spread the 
principles again. ‘The Nationalist movement is firmly established in the hearts 
of the Indians and would not be caught within the meshes of laws made by 
men of straw. Itis backed up by God himself, and the worst persecution 
would not extinguish it. 


10. It is a well known fact that no love is lost between the Indians and 

the Anglo-Indians. Our people have been reduced 

mies : to the most deplorable condition beyond any 

Pt gover rernee Oe) hope of amelioration in the near future. ‘he Anglo- 

ee Indian Press is constantly writing scurrilously about 

us and painting the people of India as if they were 

a race of barbarians. To these bitter enemies of our people, any amount of 

misery suffered by our people appears to be beneath notice. This shows that 

either some cataclysm is in store for India or that the ruin of the westerners 

is at hand! While Indians are in the grip of famine and plague our rulers 

are laying on freely the whip of repression and thus adding to our misfortune. 

To the Western administrators the Indians are no better than dust. HKven 

our fellow-citizens in the English Colonies treat us with scant justice. Are 

we to understand that justice has flown from the world, or that God 

has brought on the’ present chastisement on the people as a means to their 
awakening ? 


114. There is no doubt that British rule is the best and most wel- 

| : come for this land of varying classes and creeds, 
Swadeshi 1s the only” although it may be that several self-willed autocrats 
pes fe the prosperity Of always want to lord it over the Indians and to keep 
Mahi Kadntha Gazette them under their thumb. The people have had 
(80), 23rd Aug. cause enough to believe the latter to be the case ; 
but this belief of theirs has never led them to think 


of doing away with the British Government. To us it seems that the Indians 


only desire that their natural rights should be respected and the ordinary 
privileges of British citizens be conceded to them. If, as is alleged in some 
quarters, the Indians have not yet. become fitted to carry on the administration 
of their own country, the British themselves are to blame ; and it is their duty 
to see that their own responsibility in the matter is properly discharged. 
Anyhow, if the British rulers fail,to attend promptly to the demands of their 
subjects, it does not behove the Indians to lose patience and. proceed to 
extremities, for such a course would only bring disaster upon themselves. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the Indians should ingratiate themselves with the 
authorities and try to bring about the evolution of their country by peaceful 
methods. ‘The best means for the purpose is the steady encouragement and 
propagation of the swadesht movement which, while accelerating the develop- 
ment of the country on its economic side, would infuse a spirit of unity in 
the minds of the people. The gradual resuscitation of our fallen industries 
would train and sharpen our minds, with the result that we would be better 
fitted to govern than we are at the present moment. It is, therefore, our 
sincere desire that our brethren of the press and public lecturers will direct 
all their energy to this the only path to our prosperity. 


12. “A contemporary is of opinion that local Governments have 
received a hint from the highest quarters not to 

Indians are naturally trifle with the present situation, but to stamp out 
adverse to formal demon- edition with a firm determination and to demons- 


strations ofloyaltytowards trate to the world that the people of India as a 
their rulers. 


whole are loyal towards the British Govern- 

ssh Ane. oe ment and detest the party of anarchy and violence. 

We do not know who is resposible for the publication 

of the list of the associations and individuals who have assured the Govern- 

ment of India of their loyal support. We have all along been under the 

impression that Government had the support of nearly three hundred millions 
in this country. Has the number really dwindled down to some forty associa 


tions and individuals who are worthy of mention, and a few others who 
seem to be too obscure to be mentioned in the papers? If public meetings 
had been held, up and down the land to denounce the party which is now 
tracked by the Police and the Oriental Translators, perhaps such an upheaval 
of popular displeasure might have deserved to be made much of. More 
meetings are sometimes held to elect delegates to a single sitting of the 
National Congress, than some people have thoughi it worth while cataloguing 
on behalf of Government. The reason is not that Government has no sup- 
porters other than those whose names are advertised, but that the people 
generally do not understand the necessity of such an advertisement. Govern- 
ment, they argue, are strong enough to enforce the law; they have ampler 
means of acyuainting themselves with all that takes place in nooks and 
corners, than those private persons who generally take an interest in public 
movements: why should we parade ourselves, they ask, as ‘law-abiding 
citizens par excellence, as if the millions who are quietly pursuing their 
vocations are not? It must be remembered that political demonstrations in 
India are of recent growth, and active and vocal politicians are often stigmatised 
as ‘noisy. Though the Simla list is too meagre at present, it may serve 
one good purpose: it may excite emulation. The manifesto of the autho- 
rities of the Kalighat temple, where innocent pilgrims were allowed to be 
exploited by politicians in the past, appears to be the latest addition to the 
list. May it swell at least to the satisfaction of an easily pleased Govern- 
ment! It has been surmised that the Bombay GoOvenment’s irvitations to 
the law-abiding section of the community to dissociate itself from the party 
of violence must have been inspired from higher quarters. Whether this be 
true or not, we should not like to read into the Proclamation sentiments 
which are not there, but which may be found in the Anglo-Indian press 
or elsewhere. A leading Anglo-Indian contemporary demands _ that 
the Moderates should declare themselves, not, it seems, in the interests 
of Government—for the British Government, we are told, is quite capable 
of carrying on its appointed task—but in the interests of India whose 
political future is being endangered. Is not the British Government 
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interested in the political future of India? In the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s Proclamation there is nv suggestion to the effect that if the 
Moderates are required to dissociate themselves from the party of 
violence, it is in the interests of their own country, and the British Govern- 
ment would not, for its own sake, care one way or the another.......... 
There is nothing in the Bombay Government's Proclamation to justify on the 
art of the people an assertion of aloofness or independence: Government 
ask for the co-operation of the people. The present Governor has always 
sought to win over, and not to dictate to, unconvinced minds. Though the 
Proclamation is necessarily brief, it appeals, and does not command. It seeks 
the aid of moral support, and it is the duty of all to respond to the appeal 
in that spirit of trust and friendliness in which the appeal is made. In the 
interests of harmony, let us not discuss whose reputation is at stake. 
Government have a greater reputation to lose than the Moderates. We 
believe that there is an honest difference of opinion between EKuropeans and 
Indians on what may be called the theory of public demonstrations. Each 
community has its own notions regarding the duty of law-abiding citizens. 
Democratic West is accustomed to party warfare and public demonstrations. 
The Kast has inherited different political traditions. If a number of clerks 
set up the mill-hands to throw stones at their mills or at Europeans, the 
aristocratic millionaire might consider it beneath his dignity to pass a solemn 
resolution denouncing their conduct. He might dismiss his mischievous 
employés, but he would not condescend to measure his own influence as 
against theirs and pags a condemnatory resolution. Every warrior wishes 
that his foeman should be worthy of his steel. All criminals are good or bad 
enough to be prosecuted by the Police, but they may not be worthy of the 
bell, book and candle of the proud political hierarchy of Bombay. They may 
all be ‘ Natives ’—members of one common herd—in the eyes of Kuropeans. 
As soon as a few individuals in the flock are affected, they may cry, 
‘ Segregate the healthy from the diseased animals.’ But Indians do not like 
much rough and ready rules of quarantine. They do not like segregation 
even to avoid plague: much less do they realise the dangers of moral plague.”’ 


13. A careful study of Shri Krishna’s life will show that in the affairs of 

| 3 this world the policy of retaliation-alone succeeds. 

God Krishna is the §hri Krishna never liked to see the righteous allowing 
— in Indian themselves to be harassed: by the “wicked. Those 
gs (46), 22nd who want to take part in politics should carefully 
and 26th Aug. ee study the life of Krishna. ‘They will then come to 
know that it is not at all necessary to go to the West 

for light in the matter of practical politics. The god’s life oh Rei us how to face 
dangers and difhiculties and how to do our duty recardless of consequences. We 
are greatly in need of Shri Krishna’s advice at the present juncture; and, 
therefore, it is a thing to be rejoiced at, that his message, the Bhagvat 
Gita, is now being extensively studied in this country. {In a subsequent 
issue, the paper writes :—Nothing but the words of Krishna would save 
us from the degenerate fatalism. into which we are sunk at present. No 
nation can ever hope to raise itself if it remains contented with its wretched 
lot. The sum and substance of Shri Krishna’s advice is that, man being 
the master of his own destiny, we should spare no pains to discipline our 
physical. mental and moral powers to bring about our regeneration. 
Many Indians are prone to bring forward false excuses for shirking from 
their duties and to think that “they are destined to continue for ever 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. Without a doubt, a fresh 
incarnation of Shri Krishna is necessary at the present day to awaken these 
people to their latent capacities. Men are all equal in the sight of, God, and 
birth, colour and dress are mere accidents. God does not make any distinction 
between Asiatics and Kuropeans or blacks and whites. Have we not eyes, 
ears, feelings and passions just as the Kuropeans have? Equality is the 
burden of Krishna’s discourse to Arjun. I must always be borne in mind 
that we should be actuated by lofty motives in our actions. We should not 
cringe before European officials. We should always be alive to our sense of 
honour and should not allow any encroachment on our natural rights out o1 
worldly considerations, however great. It is a happy sign of the times that 
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there are some amongst us who come up to the standard laid down by 


Krishna. It goes without saying that he will be found to be the safest wutde 
by those who trust in him.| 


14. “There are those who believe that ee will satisfy the present 
7 unrest except handing over the country to the Indian 
What measures should people; and there are others who ask to which 


be adopted to allay the section the country should be handed over, as even 
present unrest in India ? 


Deccan Herald (2), 25th {#int signs of something about to be done have 
Aug. | roused a flood of racial jealousy. But whether 
Government inaugurate speedy and large reforms 
or whether they move slowly, one thing is certain, the present political 
atmosphere is highly charged, and the prospects of political disturbance 
are ever present........... Now that the political atmosphere has thus changed, 
the wisest course for Government to pursue is to boldly recognise the 
fact, to ascertain the real causes of the dissatisfaction, and to endea- 
vour to deal promptly with what is causing this state of things, be the 
grievances real or sentimental. No Government can afford to ignore the 
sentimental grievances of the people. One of the principal grievances is alien 
administration. A Calcutta correspondent thus sums up the causes that are 
mainly responsible for the spread of disaffection:—The disturbing policy of 
attempting to stimulate the growth of the democracy of India and, secondly, 
the very inadequate character of the Provincial Administrations to deal 
with the growing necessities cf an advancing civilisation. There is a 
third cause and that lies in the loss of the personal*influence and authority 
of the Collectors of districts in consequence of centralised Secretariat 
control. What the European and Indian communities are equally urging at 
the present time is the strengthening and remodelling of the administrative 
machinery of the provincial Governments. What the European community 
might do is to join forces with the Indian communities, both Hindu and 
‘Muhammadan, in order to obtain, with as little delay as possible, a complete 
reform of provincial administration. What is necessary is that every care 
should be exercised in strengthening each Council by securing age co-operation 
of Indian gentlemen, carefully selected from the high-minded, se!f-respecting 
classes In this way, and in this way alone, can we wes to secure 
the peaceful and prosperous deveiopment of the agricultural, commercial 
and fiscal resources of the country A number of intelligent and active 
men drawn from the various communities, and paid for their services, men 
with no private axes to grind but willing to devote their energies to the 
betterment of their race, would bring about a state of things that would at 
any rate be an improvement on the present one.” 


15. Itis the conduct of the Anglo-Indians in treating Indians as their 
Chandika (65), 25th inferiors that has bred the unrest prevailing in India. 


The controlling authority being far away, itis the 
Anglo-Indians on the spot who, by their reports to 
the ._Home authorities on the affairs in India, really enjoy the sweets of power 
here and by their arbitrary actions arouse discontent among the people which 
manifests itself in unusual crimes. The sins of the Anglo-Indians are visited 
upon the unfortunate Native Press. Is it not apparent to every fair-minded 
human being that the Indians, with their high religious ideals, are far superior to 
the Christians, wrapped up as they are inmaterialism. Ihe present Anglo-Indian 
officials leave nothing undone to harass the poor Indians and call those 
disloyal who pray for their rights in a constitutional manner; but they 
consider those loyal who really are the enemies of the country. We proclaim 
to Government that the beautiful garden created by British rule in India is 
being blighted by the hurricane of the arbitrary deeds of the Anglo-Indians. 
We wonder how Government forget that real statesmanship consists in taking 
a timely warning from the signs of the times. We would, therefore, suggest 
that the Anglo-Indians who are the authors of the prevailing discontent 
should be recalled and made to learn over again lessons of real statesmanship. 
Tranquillity could then be ‘restored to the country if Government took 


measures in consultation with those able officers here, who know how to 
govern India. 
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16. Mr. Suresh Chundra Bose writes in the Indian Spectator :—‘‘ The 
present situation of the country is more than a 
What are the real duties temporary phase ; it is the expression of an awakened 
of public leaders inIndia? jing. Unfortunately, this expression has assumed 
Indian Spectator (5), : 
29th Aug. in certain quarters a morbid aspect. ‘Those who 
are responsible for this state of things are doing 
their country, perhaps unknowingly, a harm which the sooner they realize, 
the better....... Is it not very foolish to bring into contempt that power under 
whose protection the best that is in us is growing? What right have agitators 
whose only qualification seems to be some second-hand knowledge of public rights 
and government as prevailing in other countries to lead the people? Well 
would it have been had they devoted their energy to educate the people by 
imparting knowledge conducive tothe healthy growth ofthe mind. The peace 
and security that we enjoy have been vouchsafed to us to this end and this 
endonly. Woeunto him, who, outof self-interest and personal ambition, abuses 
this opportunity by misguiding his countrymen. But such has been the 
power of evil amongst us of late that the most revolting crimes have 
been committed in the name of the country’s interest; and this has been 
done, alas! by fine young minds which have been poisoned by mischievous 
teachings. Such crimes, no doubt, are doomed to die a natural death in 
the soil of India, if indeed we have not ceased to be Hindus. These young 
men might have been told that the best way in which they could show their 
heroism was by fighting with the superstition and ignorance that have kept their 
countrymen enslaved, and have been the most potent causes of their misery. 
The British power, against which they have arrayed themselves'so unrighteously, 
is fighting this fight. for us, and the maintenance of that power is consistent 
with the best interests of the country. It befits us then to live as good citizens 
and ameliorate our condition by every peaceful means and honest endeavour. 
When by education and character we have so uplifted ourselves as to claim a 
place in the brotherhood of nations, rights will come to us in the natural 
course of things. Let us on no account try to reverse the process and 
bring trouble on us and impede the course of our national progress. It 
must be said that the awakening that has already taken place in the minds 
of the people of India needs due recognition, and it is a matter for sincere 
pleasure that it.is actually being recognised. The generous words of Sir W. 
Mackworth Young, ‘India’s aw akening must be met with the spirit of 
Christianity,’ no doubt, find a response in many noble English hearts. The 
two peoples, English and Indian, have been living together for over a century 
and a half. The people of India are generally loyal and peaceful. It 
is right that they should have a large share in the administration of their 
country. It would mean some self-sacrifice on the part of those who are in 
power to make the concession; but in doing so England will not grow less. 
Her best tradition will:be preserved. The love of law and liberty existing in 
her own people will be grafted on another nation, and the two people, wnzted 
in spirit, will really strengthen each other.” 


17. An anonymous correspondent, who, the paper states in a foot-note 
is “a Hindu lawyer of eminence,” writes to the 


Dangers of mercy Indian Spectator :—" I find a recommendation made 
towards those punished to Government in certain papers to show mercy to 
for sedition. the persons who have been convicted of sedition. 

Indian Spectator (5), It is argued that these persons have not committed 
29th Aug. any crimes of violence, but have merely written some 


foolish articles, and that a mighty Government like the 
British can afford to iet such persons go unpunished. Permit me to point out 
that the gravity of the offence seems to have escaped the attention of these 
papers. The editors of certain native journals have for years been carrying on 
a campaign of calumny against the Government, with the deliberate purpose 
of subverting it and of bringing about a revolution. To achieve this end they 
have been systematically falsifying facts and misrepresenting motives. The 
young, the ignorant and the ill-informed are easily misled by their misre- 
presentations. Parents who wish to keep their boys free from the contamina- 
tion find it impossible to do so, for in every school, college or other institution 
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‘there are always some boys who subscribe to, and are under the influence of, 
‘the seditious newspapers; and these infect their fellow-students. No doubt 
these seditious journalists have not with their own hands committed crimes of 
violence. But we have it in evidence that the perpetrators of the bomb 
outrage at Muzaffarpur were led to commit it by inflammatory writings in the 
native press. The level-headed and peace-loving people of Madras were 
thrown into a state of excitement by the preaching of a travelling orator, and the 
excitement, was the cause of the riots at Cocanada, Tuticorin and Tinnevelly. 
veseeeeee Can it be said, after this, that the sedition-mongers are not respon- 
sible for crimes of violence ?. And what were the recent Bombay 
disturbances, with their lamentable loss of life, due to? Unless the 
ground had for years been prepared by the dissemination of seditious literature, 
no attempt to organize disturbances in that busy city would have 
had the least chance of success. Government owe it to the rising 
generation and to the ignorant and credulous masses to save them from 
the machinations of sedition-mongers. Until quite recently that duty had 
been neglected, and the result is that the poison of sedition has spread far 
and wide. Now that Government are showing a disposition to discharge 
that duty, it is to be hoped that they will persevere and will systematically 
hunt down all sedition-mongers, whether in the press or on the platform. 
Mercy to the sedition-monger means great cruelty to the rising generation 
and to the ignorant and credulous masses It is a great pity, Govern- 
ment abstained for years from prosecuting the perverters of youth and of the 
masses. Great harm has already resulted from this abstinence. And if 
Government now remit or reduce the sentences passed on actual sedition- 
mongers, the harm will be much greater. It is, therefore, earnestly 
hoped that Government will abstain from interfering with the sentences 
in any way. ‘The true view of the present position of India is evidently that 
to which His Highness the Aga Khan gave expression in his letter to his 
co-religionists at Poona. The only alternative to British rule at present is 
anarchy or another foreign domination. There can be no doubt that the 
latter will be far worse than the British; and as to anarchy, none but 
lunatics: would dream of letting it in. In view of these plain facts, the 
sedition-mongers are really traitors to their country although they have the 
presumption to assume the name of patriots. ‘T’heir real aim in almost all 
cases is to earn popularity and money by reviling Government. They do 
not care what calamities they bring upon the country by their inflammatory 
writings, so long as the circulation of their papers goes on increasing, their 
carriages are dragged by the school-boys and their photos are carried about in 
processions. It is a gross perversion of the word to call such men patriots. 
They are nothing but traitors to their country.” 


18. ‘Prominent men of the Congress party in Madras are already 
bestirring themselves to arrange for the next 
Comments on the pro- session of the National Assembly at the metro- 
posed holding of the next polis of the Southern Presidency. Madras is 
Sessiom of the Indian  g¢j]] the stronghold of moderation, and the Madras 
—— Congress at joaders propose to hold a Congress on the lines 
9 EP (46), 29th settled by the Allahabad creed. Itis yet to be seen 
Aug., Eng. cols. whether any considerable number of people have 
agreed to sign this creed. Only about forty gentle- 
He | _ men and most of whom belonged to Bombay, voted in 
its favour at Allahabad. Itis really strange that any forty people should claim 
the preposterous prerogative of forcing their own will on the Congress. 
The Nationalist party as a whole is dead against signing anvthin 
It is imperative that the Congress held this year should be a united 
OO caens .... If the Congress is to be a really National Assembly, nobody has 
the right to exclude from its deliberations anyone who belongs to the 
Indian Nation and is prepared to pay for the admission ticket. | 
Every Indian citizen, who has sufficient knowledge and education to under- 
stand the political situation of the country, has a right to participate in the 
deliberations of the National Assembly........... There is already too much 
of autocracy,' high-handedness and Sultanism in the land. The National 
Assembly must be based on purely democratic principles, which shall not. 
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allow any purse-proud people to convert it into a Durbar for their own glori- 
tication....... The days of.such paltry autocrats are over, and the nation will no 
longer tolerate titled nobodies to direct and control any public organisation which 
is supposed to care for the advancement of the nation. Mr. Tilak was the 
democratic leader par excellence........ . ‘The titled and the wealthy are merely 
fair-weather pilots. The nation, however, is now passing through squalls, and 
these latter will hardly be able to keep to their legs when the frail bark of 
Indian Nationalism is tossed about by the.angry waves of bureaucratic 
repression. ‘These leaders have had their day.......... The arrest of Mr. Iyer 
at Madras has clearly shown that Anglo-Indian officials are bent upon send- 
ing to jail every political worker who can influence the minds of the people. 
Under these circumstances the question before the older leaders is whether 
the Congress should be made a mere social gathering, or whether it should be 
a living political force which will enable Indians to attain the rights of 
SWATAIY A. +4 0000: The Nationalist party is willing to co-operate with all for the 
welfare of the nation. But they will not stand any high-handedness and 
insclence from people whose only qualification is a long purse or titles. If the 
Congress meets on a truly national and comprehensive basis, well and good. 
But no Nationalist, who trampled under foot the base pride, insolence and 
self-sufficiency of the older leaders at Surat, ought to put his signature to any 
‘aims and objects’ at the dictation of the set of pcltroons who met in secret 
conclave at the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges.”’ 


19. Itis but in accordance with the policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ of 
: | Government that they are trying to annihilate 
Suggestion for holding the Extremists and rally the Moderates. Govern- 
an Kxtremist Congress. 7 ees | ; 
Kal (121), 28th Aug. ment have given indications of their policy by overt 
° acts though they have nowhere declared it to be 
their object to destroy the Extremists. But the fact is that the repressive 
policy followed by Government will only add to theirnumber. Itis a mistake 
to suppose that the Extremist party would be nowhere if its leaders are 
disposed of. Leaders can be had if not to-day, at least to-morrow. Moreover, 
the Extremist leaders have already chalked out lines of action for their 
followers. Swardjya, swadeshi, boycott and national education are the 
four Vedas of the Extremists. Government will throw a crumb-or two to the 
Moderates because of the Extremists. It would be folly for the Moderates to 
suppose that they won the privilege by theirown merits. We propose that the 
Extremists should hold their own Congress on the banks of the Chandrabhaga 
at Pandharpur or some such open space where they need not have any 
expensive pandal or other luxuries. Every delegate should arrange for his 
boarding himself. Swadeshi, boycott, national education and arbitration 
courts should be discussed as leading topics at the Extremist Congress. 
The Congress should rigidly confine itself to things that can be worked out 
by the people themselves. The vow of swadeshz should be enforced as the 
creed of every Extremist Congressman. ‘The elevation of the lower castes and 
the removal of ill-feeling between different sects may also be taken up by the 
Congress. All the proceedings of this Extremist Congress should be con- 
ducted in Hindi, the lingua franca of India. 


20. “ We-take the very fact of Government's replying to the. letter of 

the Secretary of the Industrial Conference of last 

Bombay Government’s year as one more indication of the bright side of 
reply to the letter of the Sir George Clarke’s regime.......... Whilst Lords 
Surat Industrial Conter- \into and Morley, are taking their time, whilst 
eg Praidh ae quick repression and slow concession appears to be 
27th Aug., Eng. cols. ’ their motto, the Bombay Government seem to be 
- doing what they can within their own limited sphere 

by way of inaugurating useful and far-reaching reforms. Our only complaint 
is that the beginnings, though clear, are rather siow and of a half and half 
kind. Let us hope that this slow initial motion only presages the gathering 
in the course of time of a force and velocity which will carry before it all 
future opposition. It is only this hope for the future which can sustain and 
uphold us in the strain to which our feelings are subjected by events like those 
of the sedition trials, the disturbances, the proclamations and the prohibitory 
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- orders. Grounds for hopes we do indeed find in the letter of reply to the 
Secretaries of the Surat Conference. In regard to an industrial: survey of the 
Presidency, a mixed feeling of gladness that a beginning has been made ang 
of disappointment at the limited nature of the beginning has to be expressed 
in regard to Government’s confining the industrial survey for the present 
only to the hand-loom industry. In the matter of Agricultural instruction, 
Government action has been hitherto pretty energetic. The Poona College 
is being fast developed, and we are assured that Government are only awaitin 

the turning out of trained men there and the preparation of suitable text- 
books to spread in the Presidency a net-work of schools for the agriculturist, 
But success in the matter depends upon a further spread of primary education 
and for the introduction of free and compulsory primary education, we have 
evidently yet to wait a long while. However, Sir George Clarke’s Govern- 
ment intend not to remain idle. They have chalked out a programme of 
‘ specific instruction plus demonstration ’ at the various agricultural stations on 
such specific subjects as selection of seed or the cultivation of a new crop. 
So far as it goes this is tangible action to be only appreciated. Government 
do not understand the exact nature of the -preferential treatment the Con- 
ference had asked in regard to the Mining industry. We wonder how the 
complaint has not reached Government that in some Collectorates out- 
siders have been preferred to Indians of the Presidency in regard to granting 
mining leases. What the Conference desired was that Indian capitalists 
should have a decided preference, and we would advocate such preference even 
at some sacrifice by the State In regard to the sugar industry, we 
are glad to find that Sir George Clarke’s Government has specially asked the 
Director of Agriculture to ‘consider carefully’ the recommendation made by 
the Cawnpur Committee of 1907 in favour of the various local Governments 
granting concessions to pioneer central sugar factories at suitable tracts. 
Promises for pushing up this industry have been given, and almost a direct 
invitation has been made for applications for concessions by pioneer sugar 
manufacturers." With cane cultivation on the increase in our Presidency, with 
a programme of irrigation seriously taken up in hand and with the growth 
of patriotic swadeshism in our midst, it would be a pity if worthy men do not 
come forth to take full advantage of this offer of Government.” 


21. “The reply given by the Bombay Government to the General Secre- 

tary of the Indian Industrial Conference with 

Indian Spectator (5), Yeference to-the resolutions passed by the Conference 
29th Aug. at Surat may be summarised in a single sentence 
| somewhat as follows: ‘We have already done what- 
ever was possible in the directions you suggest: if you are not aware of the fact, 
kindly read the various papers and books herewith forwarded for your infor- 
mation.’ Perhaps that is the usual reply which may be expected when Gov- 
ernment are advised to put forth efforts in this or that direction. However, 
the detailed reply given to each resolution indicates the courteous and con- 
siderate spirit in which Sir George Clarke receives all suggestions. Though 
Government have for years past been playing with the question of an Industrial 
Survey, 1t was on the Ist of July last that a resolution undertaking a syste- 
matic survey was passed. The Conference may, therefare, claim that its 
resolution on this subject must have had some influence upon Government. 
Government were urged to ‘remove the restrictions regarding the 
expansion’ of the cotton industry; and they reply that they an unable to 
understand the language used. No doubt, the excise duties on cotton goods are 
meant. The complaint against these duties is s: familiar to all that the Con- 
ference must have expected that Government would understand the allusion, 
or rather that the readers of the resolutions in newspapers would understand 
it, for the Conference perhaps did not expect that Government would seriously 
and serzatim reply to its various resolutions, and the Bombay Government's 
detailed reply may have caused an agreeable surprise to the General Secre- 
tary........... The Bombay Government seem to be as much dissatisfied as 
the people that the Department of Agriculture has very little knowledge 
of practical value to impart to the cultivators. The Agricultural Con- 
ference at Ahmedabad passed a series of resolutions, or at least made a 
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series of suggestions, and the proceedings were apparently characterised 
by much enthusiasm. There was especially a keen desire to form 
agricultural associations everywhere and educate the cultivator in new 
methods. But the Director of Agriculture throws up his hands and 
pleads that there is not much to be taught to Agriculturists, and 
that there is not a sufficient number of qualified teachers......... The 
Director adopts an argumentative and apologetic tone, because Government 
conveyed a hint to him that the proceedings of the Conference were not 
merely to be recorded, but his department was expected to work into some 
practical shape as many as possible of the suggestions of the Conference....... 
Government are anxious to get into touch with the rayat and to convince him 
that the scientific departments are not merely ornamental and wasteful 
appendages. The Director has been asked to see that vernacular leaflets on 
agricultural subjects are constantly and regularly issued under the authority 
of a responsible officer, preferably the Principal of the Agricultural College at 
Poona, and that they are supplied to the vernacular press as well as tc agri- 
cultural associations. But where are the associations, and what is their 
condition ? ‘T'he Director says that there are only half a dozen associations, 
in the Presidency, wholly or partially devoting themselves or professing to 
devote themselves to the improvement of agriculture. Government recognise 
that there should be no forcing of associations on villages, talukas or districts. 
But when non-official advisers of Government in the press and on platforms 
call enthusiastically for such associations, and even ask Government to go and 
learn the ways of the Japanese and tueir Government, the Agricultural 
Department cannot reply in a spirit of obstruction and resentment, ‘Oh, the 
yeople here are not like the Japanese, we must move slow!y in an oriental 
country. Sir George Clarke's Government have applied the spur to the 
Department and asked the Director to obtain suggestions from Collectors as to 
the places where associations are likely to succeed, and to depute a competent 
man to such places to give the necessary information and help in starting 
work. The Director seems to have consulted the Commissioners and Coilec- 
tors before submitting his disappointing report to Government. He received 
some seven replies, more or less of a vague nature. Now that Government 
have insisted upon utilising and giving a proper direction to the enthisiasm 
which finds a vent in public we may be sure that an earnest attempt will be 
made to organise an agency for the dissemination of agricultural knowledge.”’ 


*22. ‘The Bombay Government are entitled to every credit for expres- 
Gujardti (27), 30th sing their views fully on the resolutions of the Surat 
Aug J a i Pg Industrial Conference and taking the public into 
alia SESS their confidence. It is to be hoped that other 
presidencies will follow the example....... The Government of Bombay ‘have 
taken action in respect of the first resolution of the Surat Conference by 
instituting a survey of the textile industry of the Presidency. We would 
urge the deputation of officers or experts for conducting a survey of other 
important industries of the Presidency. For the last twenty years the proposal 
of an industrial survey has been before the Government; and there is no 
reason why more time should be lost by proceeding with the investigation of 
each industry one after the other........... On the subject of technical and 
commercial education Government have contented themselves with a reference 
to what was decided in the year 1906. We are of opinion that progress should 
be made at aless slow pace. Even the sum of Rs. 1,67,000 which was then 
provided for technical education was not actually utilised last year. We 
know that Government have arranged for'a course of lectures on commercial 
subjects next cold weather. But why should they invite contributions towards 
the small sum of £450 that is required therefor? As the Honourable Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersey remarked in nis presidential address at the Calcutta 
Industrial Conference, Government seem almost to feel that it is none of 
their duty to further commercial educaticn. In all India in 1906-07 there 


were only 12 commercial schools with 584 pupils. Of these Bombay claimed 


4 with 144 pupils. The total expenditure from public funds in the whole 
country on these schools was Rs. 25,343, of which Rs. 10,224 was spent in 
this Presidency. Is this at all adequate 2 We wish that during the regime 
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of the present Governor a thoroughly equipped Governmeut Commercia] 
College should be established in Bombay. We are told that the question of 
starting Agricultural Banks to help Co-operative Credit Societies is under 
consideration. We are glad to learn that the matter has not been finally 
dropped. But we would remind Government that it was so long ago as in 
1904 that Sir Fredric Nicholson sutmitted his detailed proposals, and we 
believe that it was in the year following that they were referred to Provincial 
Governments for consideration. We think we are not wrong in saying 
that the Honourable Sir Vithaldas Thackersey and Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas are 
at any moment ready to work in the desired direction, if the very moderate and 
entirely reasonable concessions that they expect Government to make are forth- 
coming. We believe that the preferential treatment which the Industrial 
Conference asked from Government for indigenous mining enterprise is in 
the matter of prospecting licenses and mining leases, the rate of royalty 
levied, etc. The restrictions retarding the expansion of the weaving 
industry which the Conference wanted Government to remove had reference 
principally to the excise duty on mill-made cotton goods which has been 
conclusively demonstrated to be a severe handicap on the industry and which 
besides is thoroughly inequitable. There is absolutely no justice or fairness 
in Government thus taxing the indigenous industry to the extent of over 
thirty lakhs of rupees a year The Conference had also prayed for 
permission being granted to owners of sugar refineries to utilise bye- 
products. Itisa serious hardship on them that Government, for fear of 
losing their Abkari revenue, or for other reascns unknown to the public, do 
not allow them to manufacture rum. As regards the imposition of import 
duty on foreign sugar, on the necessity of which the Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke at the Conference, it is Java and Mauritius 
sugar that requires to be penalised. The duty at present levied on foreign 
sugar is not of much effect as the figures of increasing imports testify.”’ 


23. ‘‘ The Government resolution recently issued in reply to a letter from 
Orieitat Review OD Rao Bahadur Mudholkar, General Secretary of the 
26th Aug. ’ Indian Industrial Conference, is a unique departure 
from the practice hitherto in vogue, for it is the 
first time in the history of the Congress and its allied Conferences that special 
notice is taken by Government of resolutions passed by them. This circum- 
stance of no notice being taken of Congress and Conference resolutions 
was made a ground for jeering at the Moderates who, it was alleged, were not 
listened to by the authorities. This charge will lose all its point if the 
excellent example set by His Excellency Sir George Clarke is followed in 
other presidencies also. We go further and say that His Excellency Lord 
Minto may well take this step into his kind consideration and reply to 
resolutions forwarded to him by popular assemblies like the Congress 
The resolution of the Boinbay Government gives a sympathetic and consi- 
derate reply to many of the suggestions of the Industrial Conference. 
It serves to show that a new spirit has come over the administration—a spirit 
‘of lending an attentive ear to the legitimate demands of the people and of 
satisfying them as far as possible.”’ 


24. The communication to the public by the Bombay Government of 
what they have already done, what they are doing 
and what they intend to do.in connection with each 
of the various resolutions passed by the Surat Indus- 
trial Conference will surely afford satisfaction to the public. The views 
expressed by Government on the subjects of the industrial survey of the Pre- 
sidency, agricultural education, agricultural banks, and the development of 
the sugar industry are likely to prove of great use to the public. Government 
are very solicitous about the development of agricultural instruction ; and after 
what they have already done in that connection, we would wish them 
to start agricultural schools as* soon as circumstances. will permit it. 
They should also, asa preliminary to this, introduce free and compulsory 
primary education. On the subject of greater facilities being given to native 
enterprise in the matter of mining: and the sugar industry, Government have 
given a hopeful reply. But the reply given in connection with the cotton 


Bombay Samachar (63), 
26th Aug. 
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industry, which is of greater importance to this Presidency than all other | 
industries, ‘cannot be considered altogether satisfactory. The industry is 
greatly handicapped by the excise duty; and although the Bombay Govern- 
ment have no power to remove it, still they can do much if they were to 
represent the matter in an impressive manner to the Secretary.of State. But 
another restriction on the cotton industry, that casts even this one of the 
excise duty into the shade, is the one which is sought +o be placed by the 
Factory Commission on the working hours of adult labour in the factories, 
which, if sanctioned, would reduce the industry to a very sorry plight. The 
Bombay Government should come forward to protect the mill industry against 
this encroachment, and when the draft of the new factory legislation comes 
before them for opinion, they should insist upon such amendments as are 
necessary for safe-guarding the interests of this industry. 


29. The Press Note issued by the local Government on the subject of 
the resolutions passed by the Agricultural Confer- 
Bombay Government's ence held at Ahmedabad last year indicates 
Press Note on the resolu- the interest at present taken by the authorities in the 
tions of the Agricultural qevelopment of agriculture in the Presidency. The 
Conference at Ahmedabad. Aseinutionad 1) t - d i. lead 
Bombay Samachar (63), ‘8ticultural Department have done much already, 
98th Aug. but its progress is very slow; and the fact that 
% Government have disapproved of its slow pace and are 
anxious to see it working atan accelerated speed is an auspicious sign 
for the future. It is not known what the views of Government are 
with regard to the appeal made to them by the Conference for the 
purchase by the State of cotton of superior quality at high prices 
as a sort of encouragement to cultivators of superior cotton. The public will 
be very grateful to Government if they are prepared to do so, but in case they 
are not willing to undergo any loss on this score they will be said to be 
doing enough if they continue to assist the cultivators in realising the highest 
prices possible for their produce. If Government were to defray the expenses 
of the public auctions held for the disposal of cotton, they would be giving a 
creat impetus to the cultivators, and the object of the Conference in ma! king 
their recommendation in this behalf would be amply fulfilled. Weare orateful 
to the Government of Bombay for all their efforts for the spread of agricultural 
knowledge among the masses and for issuing orders for the establishment of 
acricultural associations wherever the people display an interest in the subject. 
But we fail to understand why no endeavours should be made to create such 
an interest in this regard. ‘There is no reason also to differentiate between the 
associations established under the auspices of the authorities and those which 
owe their existence to private enterprise ; for all such associations, whatever 
their origin, would help to lighten the work of the department of agriculture. 


26. Itis a happy sign of the times that Government are attempting 
some reply or other to the representations of the 
Kesari (124), 25th Aug. people. Government argue that agricultural schools 
cannot be started without teachers and text-books 
and that until the advantages of primary education have been largely extended 
amone the cultivating classes, the establishment of agricultural schools cannot, 
produce much good. Government have answered the suggestion that Agri- 
cultural Banks “should be started on a large scale with a vague reply that the 
question is under consideration. Government pretend not to understand the 
precise nature of ‘preferential treatment’ asked for in order to encourage 
indigenous mining enterprise. We think that the meaning attached to the | 
expression in the civilised world should have been accepted by Government 
and arrangeinents made for helping Indian capitalists. We suspect that Lord 
Curzon’s suggestion that the exploitation of the country for minerals should be 
left to English merchants has much todo with this halting answer of the 
Bombay Government. | 


2/7. Commenting on the report of the Poona Plague Relief Committee, 


ak it x Ce the Oriental Review writes -—" Poona has shown 
Bade Relief Committee, “at can be achieved by public-spirited men in the 
Oriental Review (11), Plilanthropic work of saving the lives of the people 
26th Aug. in co-operation with Government and the Munici- 
i pality. The Committee’s report speaks for itself. It 
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tells the gladsome tale how men and women and children have been 
rescued from the clutches of plague through the exertions of public-spirited 
men. Why should not Indian leaders in Bombay take a leaf out of the 
book of the Poona leaders? It must be confessed with shame and sorrow that 
Bombay’s leading men have not lifted their little finger to help their plague- 
stricken countrymen. His Excellency the Governor strove hard to popularise 
inoculation. The Indian Press cried for help from Indian leaders, but it 
cried in vain. ‘They remained stolidly silent and indifferent. The 
listened not to the unimpeachable arguments in favour of inoculation. They 
heeded not the irrefutable statistics brought forward. to prove its efficacy and 
its harmlessness ; and the unfortunate people died, and died in hundreds! 
We trust, however, that better days are dawning, that the paralysis which 
has seized public life in Bombay will soon be cured and that its leaders will 
take up their legitimate duties and strive to save their followers.”’ 


28. His Excellency Sir George Clarke has taken the trouble to supply 
the public with a detailed report of the work per- 
Bombay Samachar (63), formed by the Poona Plague Committee last year. 
26th Aug. ; Akhbdr-e-Sou- We would call upon tho public carefully to study the 
dagar (20), 26th Aug. report and to take the lessons taught by it to heart. 
The statistics published in the report show that 
while out of the uninoculated, 1,250 persons died of plague, only four died 
from the inoculated. There could be no more convincing proof of the efficacy of 
inoculation than this. It has to be remembered that the figures quoted are not 
compiled by Government, but emanate from a Committee of influential citizens, 
trusted by the public, who laboured with the sole object of doing good to the 
public, and who made their observations with the scales’ care. “Tt, therefore, 
appears to be evident that inoculation is an efficient protection against plague. 
On the question of the harmless character of the vaccine, the Committee remark 
that ‘so far as could be ascertained there has not been a single instance in 
which any evil effects can be traced to inoculation.’ This declaration is the 
most impcrtant part of the report, as it will be of great use in removing the 
erroneous prejudice as to the evil effects of the serum that has taken hold of 
the public mind. We would suggest to Government the advisability of distri- 
buting vernacular translations of this report in pamphlet form far and wide in 
the country. Similar Committees should also be formed in Bombay and other 
towns. Poona was the foremost in its opposition to inoculation and now that 
it has been converted, it will be very easy to bring round the people of other 
places to the right way of thinking. [The Akhbdr-e- Souddgar also thinks that 
the efficacy of the serum has been satisfactorily proved by the report and calls 
upon the Bombay leaders to come forward to popularise inoculation. | 


29. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr thanks His Excellency the Governor of 


Bombay for taking so deep an interest in the wel- 
ite khbar (189), tare of the people of the Presidency, as is indicated 
ee ae by the trouble taken by him to furnish the 
papers with asummary of the report of the Poona Plague Relief Committee. 
The paper recounts all the measures adopted by His Excellency to make 
the inoculation popular, and pointing out convincing and encouraging results 
obtained through inoculation at Poona, exhorts the people to leave off their 
unfounded prejudice against the serum. It urges the leaders of different 
communities to induce their followers to get themselves inoculated. 


80. ‘If the friends of the poor in Bombay really wish to do something 

saggy ees .. to save as many of them as possible during the next 

«it pectator (9), plague season, it is now time for them to begin to think 
5: what they should do. They might. first read, mark 

and inwardly digest the very interesting report issued by Rao Bahadur 
Kumthekar and Mr. Deodhar on the plague relief measures employed in Poona 
during the epidemic of 1907-08........ Only four deaths from plague occurred 
among the inoculated. Calculated on the basis of the mortality among 
the uninoculated, there should have been, the Secretaries of the Committee 
think, at least 238 deaths among the inoculated. It may, therefore, be 
claimed that 234 persons among the inoculated owed their lives to inoculation. 
Certainly, these are eloquent facts, testified to by impartial and active friends 
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of the poor; and it must be acknowledged that in saving the poor from the 
deadly scourge, Poona has given the lead to Bombay. Bombay boasts of its 
sobriety, which is a very good quality, and a very useful one too, if it means 
uninterrupted application to money-making. Let her now boast of some- 
thing else, and try to boat Poona in the work which Messrs. Kumthekar 
aad Deodhar have detailed in their valuable and i inspiring report.”’ 


81. Dharwar was practically free from plague during the last two or three 
years, but this time the health of the city has taken 
Exhortation to the a turn for the worse. Sporadic cases have occurred 
people of Dharwar to here for some months past, and during the last 
get say ps oA pada week or so the violence of the visitation has seriously 
par © presem BiSsX© increased. Some people have already left the town, 
Dharwar Vritt (112), but the lack of a convenient locality outside the city 
27th Aug. where people can shift, is forcing even well-to-do 
| persons to reside in plague-infected places. The 
plight of the poor under these circumstances can well be imagined as many 
of them are falling victims to the disease. We are surprised to see the 
inaction of our Municipality at this juncture. It has as yet done nothing to 
arrange for a plague hospital or a health camp for the poor as it had done dur- 
ing the last visitation. We do not mean that the Municipality should resort 
to coercive measures, but it must be ready to help those that need help. It 
can adopt measures for destroying rats and for inoculating the people. We 
hope that the Collector will see that this is done. Evacuation is indeed the 
best remedy against plague, but in the absence of convenient sites for health 
camps, the only “alternative lies in getting ourselves inoculated. Inoculation is, 
we admit, as yet in a somewhat “experimental stage, but the vaccine is now 
prepared with the utmost care as has been publicly admitted by Mr. Tilak. 
Those who may find it impossible to leave the city may, we think, give the 
remedy a trial, and the Municipality should help the people in this matter by 
arranging to inoculate them in their homes. 


*32. Under the heading “Stray Notes by a Gurnivala,”’ the Mahratta 
publishes the following contributed article :—‘‘ Now 

Comments ontherecent that quiet prevails in the city of Bombay, perhaps 
disturbances 1n Bombay. jit may not be out of place to give expression 
Mahritta (9), 30th Aug. © to our thoughts on the so-called riots. of mill- hands. 
The Bombay Police have not so far succeeded in 

tracing out the irresponsible wire-pullers who are supposed to have led astray 
the masses. The results of these riots show plainly that not a single European 
has been killed or grievously hurt. They could not be so hurt so long as the 
missiles used by the mob were only stones picked up on the road, and thanks 
to the efficient working of the P. W. Department of the Bombay Corporation, 
there is hardly any loose metal lying about on the roads ofthe city. Any 
cool-headed person could see for himself the absence of any preconcerted 
plan on the part of the unarmed rabble to exterminate the Sahib Loks or 
to hurt a single hair on the head of the white man. ‘The very fact of the 
immunity from danger which Europeans living in the heart of the mill-hand 
districts enjoyed speaks volumes. Was a single class pane of the house of an 
Englishman broken? Were any of the European ‘officers in mills and factories 
roughly handled? Since this was far from being the case, any person 
claiming to possess common-sense can say that the calling of the troops 
before Mr. Tilak’s trial was a maladroit procedure which only excited the 
white man in the city. Then the insinuation of Mr. Justice Davar about 


atrocious outrages on English women added fuel to the fire. Were the lives. 


of the Mem Sahebs in India really in jeopardy ?.......... Englishmen and espe- 
‘clally. the lower type of soldiers, Police constables, planters, &c., regard the 

natives as dirt and kill punkha coolies on the least provocation. We have 
instances of English editors shooting their hamals and escaping with light 
punishments! When this is an everyday occurrence in India, is it to be 
wondered at that the accidental death by the bomb of two English ladies 
should make the white man mad? Inevery house children are often mutinous 
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and are not shot down. If after 200 years of British rule the bursting of g 
bomb (which every Indian regrets) can unsettle the minds of the handful of 
white men, all we can say is that the British in India are not what they were 
in wore troublous times. There is no doubt that degeneration has set in and 
the Englishmen are only paving the way for a general discontent 

Talking about shooting, the question for consideration should be whether—at 
the time the orders for dispersing are given—it is possible for-the mob to do so. 
What we have been told by poor mill-hands is that all the exits got blocked 
up last time at Currey Road before the reading of the Riot Act! It would be 
interesting to note what precautions were taken by the authorities before orders 
for firing were given. We hardly hear of any modes of warning being 
adopted in the Bombay riots. There was the greater need here for these 
precautions because the soldiers were not firing on their own enlightened 
countrymen, but on ignorant and innocent men, women and children. ‘The 
Governor's last proclamation is apparently an attempt to save his officers 
and the Police from blame for the grave error they committed in shooting. 
It is nothing short of an attempt to whitewash the doings of the white 
officials and non-officials during his absence from the city in its travail. 
Who can say after this that the London ZJ%mes was wrong in saying that 
the city should not be left solely under the control of the Police Commis- 
sioner under guch circumstances? A Royal Commission alone (which 
Lord Morley should demand) will clear up the conduct of the Government of 
Bombay. We say this with full consciousness of the seriousness of the event, 


and we appeal to all honest English statesmen who desire to rule India 
righteously.” ‘ 


33. “The Indu Prakdsh charges His Excellency the Governor with 
oo a Minty to be away from the scene of possible 
ernor of Bombay’s visit to isturbances, only coming here at the toirteenth 
Bombay in connection hour” (vide paragraph 4 of Weekly Report No. 34 
with the recent disturban- of 1908). All Bombay knows to whom our con- 
ces was not unduly delay- temporary’s observation truly applies and _ that 
as is it does not at all apply to Sir George Clarke. As 
Indian Social Keformer fay ag His Excellency is concerned, his presence 
(4), 23rd “Aug ; Oriental: Sati: wate ta Glel wanle te 
Review (11). th Aug. in Bombay during the trial wou ave been 
sik seriously misconstrued and he would have been 
extremely ill-advised to have come here then. Anybody who has kept his 
ears open to the many wild rumours of those days will agree with us in this 
view. ‘l'o have come immediately after, when there were few signs of the 
situation being more than an ephemeral outburst, would have been an 
unwarranted slur on the authorities on the spot, which no administrator with 
spark of consideration for his subordinates would think of. The attack of 
the Indu Prakdsh on Sir George Clarke is a disservice to the Presidency, 
and to the cause of liberal and progressive statesmanship.” [The Orental 
| Review heartily endorses the above remarks and adds :—’* Who does not 
know the strange rumours that were afloat at the time of the recent 
notorious trial and the events that followed it? Was it not widely given out 
that the Honourable Mr. Justice Davar was in constant communication with 
Government ? Was it not persistently whispered that His Excellency had 
actually summoned the Judge to Poona during the course of the trial ?......... 
It is grievously unfortunate that responsible and sober Indian journals should 
make such random statements. They know not what they do. They forget 
that the work of governing this Presidency, passing as it is through a terrible 
crisis, has become enormously difficult. It is an open secret that His Excel- 
Jency is coming into collision with the Secretariat officials, and that he oy 
had to run counter to the cherished .wishes and established customs of th 
sun-dried bureaucrats for manfully fighting for the establishment of liberal 
principles and true statesmanlike policy. And if edtcated Indians do not 
devotedly stand by him, we should not be surprised if the Governor is forced 
to give up the struggle. A less strong man would have thrown up the sponge 
long ago.” 
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34. In its oe on the second Proclamation issued by the Bombay 
overnment in connection with the recent disturbances 

Rae 5 omer re pom in Bombay City, the Bombay East Indian writes :— 
the Bombay Governmert “ Thereis now no doubt that secret emissaries had 
in connection with the gone among the ignorant and uneducated classes in 
recent disturbances in Bombay in order to incite them to commit acts of 
Bombay ty violence and lawlessness........... It is, however, a 
eyo mara matter for surprise that the Police did not detect in 
(), sas time these secret emissaries.......... Though these 
disturbances had caused some anxiety to Government, yet they were too weak 
to affect their general policy in dealing with serious matters.......... We are 
aware of the divergent opinions entertained by interested and hostile parties 
on the subject of the press prosecutions and their result ; but we ask Indians of 
light and leading, who have the real welfare of the masses at heart, whether the 
responsible authorities can in any way be blamed for adopting the course 
which, after long forbearance, they were constrained to take in view of the 


grave situation in India created by anarchical movements.......... Govern- 
ment are determined to discharge their duty of maintaining order and 
GROG. idiissi If there is real patriotism in educated Indians, they should 


give their whole-hearted support to Government in the efforts to prevent 
‘instigated crime, preserve law and order and work for the progress and 
prosperity of people of every degree. A good deal of mischief is done by 
the distribution of lying and inflammatory leaflets by sedition-mongers. 
Cannot Government prevent this distribution or at least counteract the 
pernicious effects of these leaflets by circulating among the masses other 
leaflets in the vernacular languages explaining their measures and the 
beneficent means adopted by them for the government of the country ?......... 
Government are often accused of trying to curtail the liberty of speech 
and the liberty of the Press. The fact, however. is that there is too 
much of liberty in India, indeed much more than it exists in most coun- 
tries in Kurope. And if this privilege is abused by arrogance and the 
sowing of the seed of disaffection and sedition, is it not the duty of Gov- 
ernment to take to task those who use their privilege in promoting such 


disaffection towards them, inciting disorder, engendering race-hatred and. 


encouraging anarchy ?......... No Government, whether foreign or indigenous, 
can tolerate ‘such abuses. Repressive measures must be taken; but who 
can gainsay that, regard being had to the Press Regulation recently introduced 
by the Mysore Government, the Press Act of British India is moderation 
itself.” 
*35. “One ofthe most thoughtful writers on Shakespeare has pointed out 
Exhortation to the Bom- ‘hat the true moral of King Lear is that through 
bay leaders of the pride a well-meaning and pure-hearted woman not 
Moderate party to publish only forfeited the privilege of serving one whom she 
their disapproval of anar- loved with true devotion but caused him endless 
chical methods. _ grief and suffering by leaving him to the designs of 
Indian Social Kejormer interested and unscrupulous flatterers. ‘This cri- 
(4), 30th Aug. ticism has a bearing on the situation which seems 
to have arisen in regard to the suggestion that the leaders of the constitutional 
party of political reform in Bombay should organise a public demonstration 
against revolutionary political propaganda. It must, we think, be admitted 
that the manner in which Government have conveyed the suggestion and 
even more, the manner in which some publicists have attempted to enforce it. 
are not exactly such as a delicate consideration for the position and prestige 
of the leaders in the public view would have dictated. We do not, however, 
think that there was any desire on theii part to lower the latter in the public 
estimation. Sir George Clarke’s regard for Indians of education and position 
has been too well-known to make such a supposiiion tenable. Whatever want 
of ‘consideration there has been must have been purely unintentional, 
and to make too much of it ata time like the present when great public 
interests are involved is hardly patriotic. Moreover, at all times personal 
feelings must give way to public good, and it is not for public good 
that there should ensue a deadlock between Government and their 
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natural counsellors and supporters, the constitutional political leaders.......... 
We’ can quite understand also the reluctance of self-respecting men to make 
loud-mouthed professions of loyalty after the manner of the persons who ex. 
ploit their loyalty for ends which are centred in themselves. But we do not 
refrain from the practice of virtue because hypocritical persons affect and 
abuse it. We appeal to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, as the most sagacious of 
Indian leaders, to come forward and relieve the situation. Hestands supreme 
among Indian -leaders both in respect of insight and initiative ; and the coun. 
try has a right to look to him to give emphatic expression to its abhorrence of 
anarchical methods and revolutionary propaganda, as well as to its profound 
belief that the remedy for such evils is most surely to be sought in reforms 
calculated to bring home to the people the blessings of British rule, and that 
repressive measures are effective only if employed in a spirit of moderation, 
and, even then, only temporarily.”’ 


36. ‘“ ‘It has been said that the reason of the silence now maintained by 
7 the political leaders in Bombay is no other than 
adie cae See 1a 1), unpleasant memories of the past wrongs. They say 
Sth and 27th Aug., Eng. ' ; ee ; 
jhe their voices were not hearkened unto in times of 
peace ; why should they raise them in support of 
constituted authority when the times are troubled!’ It sounds plausible 
enough, and we shall not attempt to deny the justice of the grievance. 
One of the greatest and saddest mistakes our British Rulers have made 
during the last twenty years has been that of pooh-poohing everything 
the most moderate of the political leaders said and advised with 
reference to the administration of the country Some oi the 
most responsible Government officials were frankly warned by moderate 
politicians of the danger Government were running by denouncing and discredit- 
ing them as the spokesmen of the peopie. ‘They were warned of the 
inevitable consequence of running down even the most moderate and loyal! 
representation They were warned that they would be creating discontent 


in the land, driving the people to exasperation and creating a party of 


violent politicians bent on extreme measures The prophecy has been 
fulfilled ; the inevitable has happenea; and some allowance might be made 
for the feelings of those who find the hour of revenge to have come. Indeed, 
these men have the right to say to Government: ‘you sneered and derided us 
when we came to speak to you as the spokesmen of the people. How 
can we, then, go now to the people and samjav them on your behalf? How 
can you expect us to be listened by the people, when, according to the 
repeated and constant assertions of your officials, the people do not know us, do 
not accept us as their leaders? Still a little magnanimity on the part of the 
popular leaders would not come amiss. ‘They must remember the blessings 
they and those whom they serve and represent have enjoyed at the hands of 
the British Government, and also bear in mind that, while so serving the 
interests of the British Government, they will be serving their own people. 
It is anyhow the duty of the Indian leaders to forget the past, and to come 
forward and show to their countrymen their clear path of duty, which is the 
path of self-interest as well. They can tread no other without risks of infinite 
peril, of almost eternal undoing. Hence itis not only loyalty but genuine 
patriotism that calls forth our leaders and they can commit no greater folly 
than being silent now.” [In a subsequent issue the paper adds:—‘“ A public 
meeting of the Parsi community is to be held, to put on record its condemnation 
of the anarchist propaganda and methods recently imported into the country ; 
and to express its unwavering loyalty and adherence to the British Raj. It 
has to. be frankly admitted that there is a great dealin the contention that 
the occasion demands that, either jointly or severally, the various creeds and 
classes, who are neither ashamed nor afraid to be loyal, should come forward 
and show that they are for Government, and that they unequivocally condemn 
the violent methods, imported into Indla.......... Large numbers of the 
King’s subjects, thanks to the wicked, insidious political machinations of 
designing individuals, stand wavering in their loyalty and attachment to the 
British Rdj. Large numbers are either directly engaged in the fell occupa- 
tion of manufacturing and utilising life-destroying instruments for waging 
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war on society and Government or are indirectly sympathising with them. 
Large numbers, though loyal to Government and hating with holy horror the 
foul deeds of violence perpetrated on unoffending men and women, are so 
cowed down by fear that they cannot pluck up courage to denounce those 
wretches. It is necessary to boldly stretch outa helping hand to such...... 
Not only do leading citizens owe this duty to their humbler fellow citizens, but 
leading castemen also owe it to their respective correligionists.” 


37, ‘The Parsis as a community must have been the last persons in the 
mind of Government when they invited the people of 

Alleged superfluity of Bombay to dissociate themselves publicly from the 
demonstrations of loyalty party of sedition and violence. Even their most 


to Government on the ; : é : 
Hen : ro-popular leaders are tr ; 
part of the Parsis. pro-pop ied veterans of the constitu 


Indu Prakdsh (44), 26th tional party. It:was a Parsi Judge who convicted and - 


Aug., Eng. cols.; *Hindi sentenced Mr. ‘Tilak. The Parsi papers have hardly 
Punch (30), 30th Aug., shown any sympathy for Mr: Tilak. One of them has 
Eng. cols. abused him downright. Ifthe British Raj is sub- 
verted, all know that the Parsis would be the greatest 
sufferers. Need they demonstrate their loyalty ? We are sorry to learn that 
a requisition for a meeting of the Parsi Anjuman is being privately circulated 
for signature by Sir Jehangir Cowasji Jehangir. The gallant Knight should 
have clearly seen that his present action would surely lead to great unpleasant- 
ness and misunderstanding in his community and possibly to an open split. 
There will be many who would not have their heart in the movement. 
Amongst the middle classes of the Parsis, we know there prevails great dis- 
approval of the Government policy in regard to the press prosecutions. Would 
the movement be unanimous? If not, should they add one more to the 
causes already contributing toa split amongst their small community ?” 
‘The Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon representing a number of Parsis, 
standing in a row, striking ridiculous attitudes and shouting ‘“ We are loyal ” 
at the top of their voices. In the letter-press below the cartoon, the paper 
stigmatises the promoters of the proposed 4njwmun meeting at the Allbless 
Baug, Bombay, as so many “ busy-bodies ” and exclaims, “ As if Parsi loyalty, 
so widely known, needed proclaiming !”’| 
88. The Calcutta papers, we hear, have been unofficially directed not to 
: republish incriminating articles in sedition cases. 
Comments on the orders Such an order can be justified only on the ground that 
of the Bengal Government the articles in question are to be regarded as sedi- 
prohibiting the republica- tious from the moment they are made the subject of 
eee aaa a& criminal prosecution. But such an assumption 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), would be contrary to the spirit of British justice. 
29th Aug. In our opinion such republication would be advanta- 
geous to Government, for if the articles are really 
violent and seditious, the public will have an opportunity to know that the 
prosecution has been undertaken on substantial grounds. On the other hand, 
if the articles are harmless, the public will take note of the fact and lend 
their moral support in defence of the liberty of the press. Under these 
‘circumstances it behoves the Bengal Government to cancel their order. If 
the order is at all to be enforced, no distinction should be made between the 
Anglo-Indian and the Indian press, for some of the former have already 
published translations of the incriminating articles in the newspapers being 


prosecuted at Madras. 


*39. “The prosecution of Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, editor of the Swa- 
desh-mitram of Madras, makes a development in the 

Comments on the pro-_ policy of Government, which invites notice. Mr. Sub- 
secution of the editor of yamania Iyer cannot be called a demagogue. There 
the Swadesh-mitram Of have been occasions in his life in which he has come 
orm Social Reformer sharply in collision with the opinion of the masses. 
(4), 80th Aug. One such occasion is of special interest In connec- 
tion with the offences for which he is being | prose- 

cuted to-day. Not many years ago, the Hindw under his editorship incurred 


a considerable amount of popular odium by its strenuous support of the 
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administration of Lord Wenlock. Few of the journalists hitherto prosecuted 
for sedition could point to such an instance in their record. He has no feeling 
of aversion to British rule as a foreign rule. His fierce denunciations of his 
countrymen, for the opposition to the Age of Consent Act was in noteworthy 
contrast to the incipient demagogism or the lukewarm-support of other Indian 
publicists. A rather remarkable proof of his real attitude towards British rule 
is afforded by the following passage from the leading article in which, on behalf 
of the founders of this journal, he explained its aims and objects in its first 
issue eighteen years ago. After emphasising the need of a vigorous reconstruc- 
tion of our social system, which alone could save us from decay and destruc- 
tion, he went on to say: ‘ But we are thankful to say that this catastrophe 
has been effectually and once for all averted by the establishment 
of the supremacy of the British nation in this country. If we are 
foolish enough not to know our own needs and the means of satisfying 
them, our benevolent rulers will teach us to do so, and save us 
from the ruinthat hangs over us. The British Government will soon 
learn that its present policy of neutrality is a mistake, is a virtual abdica- 
tion of its responsibility as the absolute legislator of the country and as the 
autocratic power possessing unquestioned control over the weal and woe of the 
vast population.’ In other words, he wished the British Government to assert 
itself more by exercising all the functions of a national Government. At the 
Surat Congress he was the first to denounce the ‘ organised ruffianism’ of the 
Extremists, and he unhesitatingly signed the creed of the convention embody- 
ing the principle of allegiance to British rule. Things cannot be all right 
when @ man with such a record of discriminating support of the administration 
is hauled up as an enemy of British rule. There is no more precarious princi- 
ple of statesmanship for such a Government as the British Government of India 
than that those who are not withit are againstit. By far the sounder 
principle for it would be that, for which also there is Scriptural authority, vzz., 
those who are not against it are with it.” 


*40. ‘“ The arrest of Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, editor of the Swadesh- 


mitram, on a enarge of sedition, is the climax of the 

Gujarati (27), 30th series of prosecutions which the Madras Government 
Aug., Eng. cols. have launched upon. ‘This prosecution will convulse 
not only the Madras Presidency but the rest of the 

country as well. On principle it is, no doubt, difficult to blame the Government 
for prosecuting seditious newspapers. But as we pointed out a few weeks ago, 
they should follow only if a preliminary warning and remonstrance fail in 
their desired: effect. ‘Though Mr. G. Subramania Iyer’s name is not quite so 
well-known in every part of the country as Mr. Tilak’s, we have no hesitation 
in saying that as an editor of the Hindu he showed a better grasp of political 
questions and a more penetrating insight into and a more intimate knowledge 
of political and economic subjects than Mr. Tilak. He has been associated 


- with the Congress from its very inception, and his very first speech at the 


first meeting of the Congress is a convincing proof of his political prin- 
ciples and his attitude towards the British Government. He gave evi- 
dence before the Welby Commission, and acquitted himself with credit on 
that occasion. Atthe Surat Congress he supported the Convention and its 
creed, and though latteriy he has shown signs of disappointment and irritation, 
as other Indians have, he can scarcely be ranked with ‘ the party of violence.’ 
For the last twenty-five years he has been a conspicuous figure in public 
movements organized in Southern India and it is, indeed, very sad that the 
Madras Government have thought it proper and necessary to prosecute such a. 
man, who has done valuable work both for the people andthe Government. His. 
health has forsome years past been such as to call forth the sympathy of all, 
and latterly it has been steadily declining. We feel that the Madras Govern- 
ment would have shown inthis particular instance not only greater statesman- 
ship but even humanity by addressing to him a firm remonstrance 
before draggin him into a court of law without giving him a locus penitentie 
at least as a matter of indulgénce........ What makes the prosecutions 
of printers and editors of newspapers unpopular and odious is the 
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treatment they now receive before and after their conviction....... 
The most recent illustration is that supplied by the refusal of the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate of Madras to release Mr. G. Subramania Iyer on 
bail, though Major Niblock, I. M. 8., certified that’ prolonged confinement’ 
would be injurious to his health. We find it impossible to conceive what 
dangers would have overtaken the Southern Presidencyif the victim of 
physical infirmities in the person of the accused had been let off on 
bail........ The refusal of even the highest Court to grant Mr. G. Subramania 
Iyer’s application for bail is not calculated to make these prosecutions 
less odious and unpopular than they are, or add to the moral prestige 
of judicial tribunals or to easily enlist the active moral support of even 
discriminating and sober Indians on the side of such needlessly harsh 
measures for the suppression of sedition. We would not blame Government 
for prosecuting seditious journals in clear cases after due warning and remon- 
strance or after resorting to other remedies provided by law. But we cannot 
possibly consent to elementary considerations of humanity being ignored 
either by the Government or even by courts of justice in the exercise of their 
discretion.’ 


*41,. “The spectre of sedition has now travelled to Madras and Nagpur, 
and we have a fresh crop of trials for sedition in the 
Mahratta (9), 30th Aug. country. It is now the turn of the modest, instruc- 
tive and absolutely harmless Swadesh-mitram to 
vindicate its loyal patriotism, and the tone of uniform sobriety that permeates 
all its writings. Mr. G. Subramania Lyer is a publicist of high and established 
reputation. “He brought the Hindu of Madras into existence, and it. was 
his sober and well-informed criticism of Government policy and measures which 
builf up a solid reputation for that leading organ of the Madras Presidency. 
No less a critic of Indian journalism than the Proneer has praised the quiet, 
dignified and sober criticism of the Hindu in unmistakable terms, while it was 
conducted by Mr. G. Subramania Iyer. It is a matter of common knowledve 
that Mr. G. Subramania Iyer is a journalist of rare ability and experience 
and it would be difficult to find a dozen Indian journalists who can boast of 
half his capacity, or experience, or shrewd common-sense or knowledge of 
political affairs.......... It is an unhappy circumstance that he happens to be 
hauled up for sedition at a time when his declining age, his impaired health 
and his physical ailments demand the most careful treatment. It is too late 
in the day to criticise the expediency of launching trials for sedition. Govern- 
ment seem to have apparently a very unmeasured faith in the deterrent 
‘effect of prosecutions for sedition. But while the present ferment in the 
Anglo-Indian mind continues it is superfluous to comment on the wisdom or 
unwisdom of such a systematic campaign of trials for sedition all over the 
country. Government begin by imagining that the spirit of organized violence 
is deep and widespread. The next argumentis that it is a creation of the 
unlicensed vapourings of the Native Press; and the inevitable conclusion is 
that the press should be muzzled. This is but giving a dog a bad name and 
hanging it. Freedom of the press was hitherto allowed from considerations 
of mere expediency. It is now supposed that the safety-valve theory is out 
of date and untenable.” | 


42. We had begun to hope that the campaign against sedition had been 
closed, but we have been sadly disappointed. Fresh 
arrests have been made in the Central Provinces, at 
wate Prakash (42), Kolhapur and at Madras. We record our heart-felt 

been working in the cause of the people for the last 
quarter of a century. Mr. Ayer has been a strong advocate of social reform 
and has thus forfeited the esteem of the orthodox section of the Hindu 
community and he has very often supported Government measures in spite 
of the opposition of the public. At the same time he has not at times been 
very sparing in his condemnation of certain high-handed actions of 
Government. ‘The officials may look upon the arrest of Mr. Ayer as 
a great achievement, but in the opinion of the peace-loving citizens 
of the century, they are only adding fuel to the fire of discontent in 
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regret at the arrest of Mr. Subramania Ayer who has 
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India. ‘Mr. Ayer may have been rather harsh in his pronouncementg 
when he found'to his sore disappointment that his constitutional advocacy of 

the popular cause for over twenty-five years had achieved nothing tangible, 
but it can never be said that he was prompted by any disloyal motives in his 
utterances. It is certainly a matter for regret that the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate should have refused Mr. Ayer’s application for bail and that 
the Madras Government like our own should have succeeded in imposing its 
will on a High Court of Judicature. It has been the practice in sedition cases 
for Government to demand exemplary punishment of the. accused, but we 
hope that the Judge who tries Mr. Ayer will not be influenced by any such 
pleading. We have perused the translations of the incriminating articles and 
have found nothing objectionable in them. ‘There is no doubt an open-minded 


criticism of Government running through these articles; but it is not 
sedition. 


43. ‘The decision of the Bombay High Court in the Hind Swardjya 
case contains some points which are of great impor- 
_Comments on the deci- tance in the conduct of judicial trials. We do not 
Gan + ag ge mos nen propose to say anything either on the policy of the 
nt Pa ro 1 gett erie prosecution or on the merits of the conviction and 
ya appeal case. | ; ' 
Mahrdtta (9), 23rd Aug. Sentence. But the interesting point about the 
joinder of charges, raised by the counsel for the 
appellant and disposed of by their Lor: ‘ships in their judgments, requires, we 
think, fuller consideration. As arule there must be a separate charge for 
each offence. But the Criminal Procedure Code contains certain exceptions 
to this rule, one of the exceptions being that three offences of the same kind 
could be tried together, if they are all committed within one yeay. Now the 
gist of the argument of the appellant's counsel was that an offence under 
section 153A was not of the same kind as the offence under section 
124A and that therefore a joinder of two ottences under section 124A 
and one offence under section 153A was contrary to law. ‘The editor 
of the Hind Swardjya was prosecuted on two charges, one for an article 
published on the 4th of April and another for an article which appeared 
on the llthof April. It appears from the report that the sentence was 
passed jointly on both the charges, and there is no indication in the magisterial 
judgment as to how the sentences were apportioned to the different 
charges. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar says that it is clear from sections 256 
and 237 of the Code that if in respect of each of the articles the evidence 
recorded substantiated the offence under section 153A instead of the offence 
under section 124A, the accused could be legally convicted of the former 
offence even though it did not form the subject-matter of the charge. That 
being the case, said his Lordship, the inclusion of the offences under that 
section in the charge cannot be held to be illegal. On the other hand, it 
was an advantage to the appellant, according to the learned Judge, that 
he had notice of the additional offence of which he could under the Code 
have been convicted without any notice on the charge-sheet. We respectfully 
submit that there is a serious flaw in this line of reasoning. If a man is 
accused of murder, and if the evidence adduced shows that he is guilty only 
of grievous hurt or of assauJt he could be properly convicted of the minor 
offence without the specification of that offence in the charge-sheet. 
Murder, grievous hurt and assault are varying degrees of bodily injury. 
But we cannot think that it can be said that offences under section 153A 
are generically connected with offences under section 124A. The offence 
of seditious libel under section 124A is one of the offences against 
the State, contained in a separate chapter of ‘the Penal Code 
Section 153A appears in a different chapter altogether, and its object is 
to preserve the public peace. It has no connection:whatever with a State 
offence as itis commonly understood. The learned Judges were apparently 
not convinced that an offence under section 153A. was established ; but 
still they maintained the sentence.......... There is still a further difficulty. 
Suppose a man is charged with murder or grievous hurt. For murder he can 
be hanged and for grievous hurt he can be given any term of imprisonment. 
If he i» convicted of murder and sentenced, is it permissible to pass on him a 


punished only once. 


separate sentence for grievous hurt ? 
brought under different offences generically connected together, he can be 
Mr. Justice Heaton seems to have had a faint glim- 


We suppose not. If 


an act can be 


mering of this difficulty, but he was apparently afraid of forcing his reasoning 


to its logical conclusion. 


In the case in question the Magistrate did not say 


which portion of his sentence was for the offence under section 153A. The 
Appellate Court, therefore, had no material to go on for dealing with the 
question of sentence, and we have, therefore, the platitude, that cousidering 


the nature of the offence, the sentence is not too severe. 


We think that the 


reasoning of the High Court on the question of misjoinder of charges is not 


satisfactory.” 


‘ 


44. In commenting upon a notice issued by the Collector of Bijapur 
to Mr. Jayrao Nargundkar, a pleader, calling upon 


Action taken by the Dis- 
trict Magistrate of Bijapur 
against a local pleader. 

Karnatak Vaibhav (96), 
29th Aug. 


charges against respectable people. 
good sense he has shown in discharging the notice after a personal interview 


with Mr. Nargundkar. 


Police 


him to show cause why he should not be bound over 
to keep the peace, on account of some seditious 
speeches said to have been made by him at Bagalkot 
(Bijapur), the paper severely criticises the methods 
followed by the ‘ uneducated ’ 


in bringing 


It also congratulates the Collector on the 


495. “It is some satisfaction to find that there are still a few English- 
men living (though alas! very few indeed!), who 
have kept their souls alive, and who have had the 

Comments on the Kesart fair-mindedness and the courage to acknowledge 


prosecution. 
Rashtramat (46), 25th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 


We never 


that Mr. Tilak’s conviction is a grievous wrong both 
to that eminent patriot and to the country he has 
served so long and so well. 


thought even 


for a single moment that the bulk of the English 


nation would condemn the prosecution as unjust and iniquitous. 


thicker than water.......... 


in their heart of hearts admire the personality of the man ; 


Blood is 


The more thoughtful among them might, indeed, 


they night even 


openly write eulogistic comments upon his ‘ brilliant and versatile intellect,’ 
among his own people, and so on. 
But with all that, they would not fail to regard him as an enemy of their 
interests, and, therefore, wish to see him removed from the scene of his labours. 
We do not, therefore, expect that Lord Morley’s action in sanctioning the 
prosecution of Mr. Tilak will receive anything but general approval at the 


his ‘supreme popularity and influence’ 


hands of his own countrymen. 


otherwise. 


In the very nature of things, 
An honest and intelligent Indian patriot must necessarily wish 


it cannot be 


that his country should attain to a free and dignified existence, become, in 
fact, the peer of the other great and powerful countries of the world.......... 


It is not, therefore, strange that the British Government, 


in their feverish 


anxiety to keep their hold over India for ever, seek to repress and even kill out 


all honest and _ active 


Indian patriotism ; 


the question 


still remains 


whether the fire of patriotism when once lighted can ever be quenched by 


measures of repression, 


however 


stern 


and unrelenting.. 


ie The 


Indian struggle for a self-governing and self-respecting national existence 
cannot, in the very nature of things, gain the sympathy and the support of the 
But it is at once the vindication and the hope of 
our national! movement that it should succeed in receiving the cordial appre- 
ciation cf those universal souls who ardently desire to see the blessings of 
freedom and progress diffused equally among all races and regions and not 


British nation as a whole. 


confined to particular peoples only. The moral support of such is a valuable 
asset which we shall gratefully cherish. 


We are, therefore, 


clad to see that 


Mr. Tilak’s conviction is altogether condemned by no less aman than Mr. Hynd- 
man, theleaderofthe Social-Democratic party in England......... 
sure that the opinion expressed by Mr. Hyndman will be fully endorsed by 
every thoughtful critic whose judgment is not warped by passion or prejudice, 
and who cares to look at the matter not only from the British but also from 


the Indian standpoint. 


We are quite 


Again, the comments of the British Presson Mr. Tilak’s 
conviction strengthen the view that the true object of Government in prosecut- 
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ing Mr. Tilak was somehow to get rid of that powerful Indian patriot.......... 
Of course, the contention of Government is that they have prosecuted 
Mr. Tilak and adopted other general measures of repression ‘ in the interests 
of the people.’ This expression,’ in the interests of the people,’ is ever in 
the mouth of the British Government ; it is, in fact, one of the usual favourite 
shibboleths of astute autocracy........... This claim that Government are 
actuated by nothing but regard for‘ the interests of the people’ in their general 
policy of repression is so hollow that it is useless to expect any Indian to. be 
misled by it.......... [tis enough if Government desire to repress our grow- 
ing national activities by arrests, imprisonment, espionage and all the other 
instruments of powerful despotism. But let them not add insult to injury by 
declaring that all this is intended for the good of the people. We are no 
longer in such a state of political tutelage that we might be expected to swallow 
any nonsense that might be spoken tous. Let the authorities say what they 
will, there is absolutely no doubt whatever that in prosecuting Mr. Tilak, their 
object was to remove a powerful public leader from their path They 
have no doubt got rid of Mr. Tilak; but let them note the following significant 
words of the Morning Leader: * Mr. Tilak is not a mere Editor; he was an 
inspiration in Poona, he will be more deeply and subtly dangerous in the 


Andamans. ”’ 


46. ‘We reproduce below Mr. Hydman’s opinion on the unrest in 
India and the Tilak trial. It speaks for itself. 
ss Though the highest Court in the Presidency, with 
ae (58), 22nd Aug., the aid of a Kuropean jury, has oonviated’ Tilak, 
Eng. cols. - Englishmen stand aghast at the conviction and the 
excessiveness of the punishment. A similar case 
occurred in Korea. A European editor was indicted for exciting feelings of 
disaffection against the Japanese Government. A European Judge was 
deputed to try him, a European jury consisting of the peers of the accused 
was empanelled to hear the case, which ended in a sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment on the accused as a first class misdemeanant. While there in 
Korea care was taken to give all opportunities to the European to defend 
himself and be impartially tried, here in India care was taken by Govern- 
ment to secure a special jury (mainiy European) and to see that the accused 
was tried by men who knew neither Marathi, nor the man nor the motives 
that had influenced his mind. In England, a trial like that would be at once 
set aside as illegal and void. In England, such a sentence would cause a 
terrible panic. It is significant to note that none of the papers in England, 
except the Times perhaps, has approved of the conviction as correct; and 
none, excluding the Times, has recognised the justice of the sentence.” 
[Then follows Mr. Hyndman’s opinion referred to above. | 


47. Itis really a pity that the Honourabie Mr. Gokhale, who posesas a 
patriot and an advocate of the rights of the Indian 
people, should have absented himself from the meet- 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 42g recently held in London by the Indian residents 
absence from a meeting to express sympathy with Mr. Tilak and to protest 
in London to sympa- against the severe sentence passed on him. It is 
thise with Mr. Tilak. moreover to be regretted the he did not even by 
Rashtramat (46), 28th letter express his sympathy with the movement. 
Aug. ~ The Honourable gentleman has thus made an ex- 
hibition of his mean party spirit and want of moral 

courage, and we cannot refrain from recording our strong condemnation of this 


attitude of his. 
48, Why is every one sympathetic towards Mr. Tilak? No Indian is 
contented with his present condition. The mill- 
What is the eee of hands and other workmen of Bombay feel that they are 
Mr, Tilak sp aSth & not getting a reasonable share of the wealth created 
Kesart (124), B- by themselves. Merchants feel that foreigners are 
having a lion’s share of the trade despite their own business-skill. Manufac- 
turers see that they do not derive any profit though their country is providing 
all the raw material necessary. Every right-thinking person feels that every- 


Disapproval of the 
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where there is an obstruction to his full growth. All may not be able to lay 
the-finger on any particular grievance, but there is no denying the universal 
feeling of dissatisfaction. The patient is suffering the pangs of illness, 
but he does not know the correct diagnosis of the disease. - There is no wonder 
that under these circumstances there has been ~a universal outburst of 
sympathy for the man who gave out to the world a correct idea of the nature of 
the disease. : 


49. It was Mr. Tilak who gave a new turn to the Ganpati festival and 
_ ., associated it with national progress and religious 
The Ganpati festivalis ¢ylture. Mr. Tilak is a born leader of the Nationalist 


aBeornts:il for fostering party. Long before the birth of the Nationalist 


party, he gave a currency to their principles and 
en prepared the ground for their fatass balatee, The 
Ganpati festival and the Shivaji celebration have produced men all over 
Maharashtra who are ready to suffer in the cause of the nation. The origin 
of the festival was wrongly ascribed to the Hindu-Muhammadan riots. This 
is now an exploded theory and all acknowledge the peaceful character of the 
movement and its service in the cause of the nation. The Hindu-Muham- 
madan riots of 1893 taught both communities the utter folly of attacking 
each other at the instigation of a third party. Patriotism is but the handmaid 
of religion. Our religious preachers being ignorant of the changed circum- 
stances could not control our public movements, but the Ganpati festival has 
lent the support of religion to all our movements. Our religious preachers 
have now adopted new methods of thought, and the educated classes are 
exhibiting religious devotion. All our religious movements are infused through 
and through by the new national spirit. The Ganpati festival has but restored 
the old order of things and re-established the connection between religion and 
patriotism. However, no political questions are involved in the festival and 
the authorities cannot come in its way. Such festivals are but schools of 
national and religious education. Though some of the products of these 
schools are in bad odour with the authorities, Government do not desire 
to put a stop to the institution and cannot do so under the laws in force at 
present. 


90. Weare doubtful as to the utility of festivals like the Ganpati 


3 celebration and have many a time _ expressed 
_The Poona Ganpati fes- ourselves to that effect. But at the same time we 
tival, Prakdsh (42). 2° against Government interfering with our public 
ng ie rakas (22), activities at every step, for their officers have got 
— sufficient resources at their disposal to meet any 
eventuality. The Collector of Poona appears to have been very particular as 
to the conduct of our local Ganpati Melas this year and wanted to go through 
their songs in advance. We learn that some arrangement has been arrived at 
between the parties in connection with this matter and it is hoped that it 
will be loyally observed by all. The Police officers should see that their 
subordinates do not create needless friction, while the managers of the Melas 
should so arrange matters that the authorities may not have any opportunity 
to interfere with the celebration. 


51. Ata large gathering of the Jains at Lalbag, Bombay, on the 
26th instant in connection with the Pachushan 
Condemnation . by ars festivals the president, Muni Anandsagarji, dwelt on 
Bombay Jains of certain 4), strong remarks made by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
remarks made by the 
_Lieutenant-Governor of @mMor of Bengal, with reference to the appeals made 
Bengal in his reply to the by the Jains in connection with the Sametshikhar 
address of the Shwetamber affair, in his reply to the address given to him by 
Jains at Murshidabad. the Shwetamber Jains at Murshidabad. The Muni 


Bombay Samachar a remarked that the feelings of the Jains were deeply 
2th < me 29th oar’ phn wounded by the language used by His Honour. 
psig islam =). A resolution was eventually passed recording the 


condemnation by the Jains of the unbecoming 
vox 793—10 


~ ee * 
ce ete, 


a age .used by the Lieutenant-Governor on the occasion in question, 
- (Commenting on the remarks made by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
in his reply to the address of the Shwetamber Jains at. Murshidabad, the 
paper in a later issue regrets that Sir Andrew Fraser should have been leg 
away into attaching undue importance to the attitude taken up by a small 
minority of the Jain community which, on the whole, the paper thinks has 
displayed great patience and unflinching loyalty. The Akhbdr-e-Islam, on the 
other hand, strongly deprecates the threatening attitude adopted by some of 
the Jain bodies in their representations with regard to the Parasnath Hill 
question, and considers Sir Andrew’ Fraser’s rebuke as well deserved, and 


concludes by calling upon Jains to strain every nerve to convince Government 
of their loyalty.] 


92. ‘The non-Muhammadan communities of Sind have deprived the 
Muhammadans of all the other means of earning a 
é living; and their only remaining means of subsis- 
Muhammadan Zamindars tence is cultivation, in which also petty officials and 
of Sind involved in grants A mils have begun tointerfere. As so@imas any official 
of land made to retiring elke ab wail S f i a al mn 
Governiitent tiideals inks of retiring from service he tries ® secure some 
Al-Hag (50), 15th Aug., land for cultivation. Instances of this kind are 
Eng. cols. numerous. These officials have certainly no right 
whatever to the land. They get their pay while in 
service and a pension afterwards, on which they can live comfortably all their 
lives. They are not required to goon wars or to use weapons of offence 
and defence that they should be given lands in addition to the pension. By 
granting lands to such men not only do the claims of Zamindars suffer but their 
strength also weakens and they are subjected to many inconveniences. Such 
a subject, therefore, requires serious consideration on the part of the authorities ; 
and it is hoped that they will take such steps as will save the land from 
going to an official,,except for very urgent and special reasons. Grants of 
lands should by right be made only to Zamindars and cultivators.” 


; o3. ‘“ We are inclined to think that such of the Mukhtiarkars as have 
remained in the same taluka for years ata stretch 

‘Complaint about certain have ceased to find favour with the people of their 
Mukhtiarkars in Sind charge who wish them transferred to some other 


being kept too long in place with as little delay as possible. Some of the 
their charges. 


-Haa (50). 22 people tell us that they have complained to the 
mies aa hs Megpmetorae Collector to this’ effect, but without result. 
: T'his information comes from Karachi where the 
same Mukhtiarkar is reported to have been left undisturbed for about ten 
years, and the people have begun to think that he has got the taluka for good. 
We fail to understand why an officer is allowed to remain in the same place 
against the wishes of the people. In the same way the Mukhtiarkar of Moro 
(Hyderabad) is reported to have remained in the taluka for eight years 
The Muhammadan Mukhtiarkars have mostly been relegated to the Thar 
and Parkar District. ‘These poor officials are not sufiered to remain in other 
places for long periods. We do not think that the Mukhtiarkars who 
have remained in the same place for a very long time are exempt from the 
rules about transfers ahd that the Muhammadans only are doomed to the 
undesirable talukas. It is, therefore, but fair that some changes should be 
effected.......... We hope the authorities will take note of this most urgent 
affair and do all in their power to remove the grounds for such complaints.” 
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Alleged injustice to 


54. ‘‘ Lately an incident has happened in the Mirpur Mathelo Taluka, 


Shikarpur District, which, if what we have learnt 

Alleged unjust transfer from different sources is true, reflects no credit upon 
of Bash genngeeeg rekng the authorities concerned. A Baluchi Zamindar 
ai eapre 9), "8" complained to the Collector of :Shikarpur that he 
ees had been abused by the Mukhtiarkar of Mirpur and 
asked to leave his house. This complaint was sent to the Deputy Collector 
for enquiry, who examined the witnesses put forward by the Zamindar and 
other persons. The Mukhtiarkar’s explanation was to the effect that he did 


39 


not abuse the Zamindar, but had asked him in rather a harsh tone to leave 
the house as the latter was impertinent in his conduct. It is said that in this 
enquiry hardly a witness or two corroborated the Zamindar and that the 
‘Deputy Collector in an exhaustive report to the Collector declared the charge 
to be false However, the Zamindar, we are told, wept before the 
Collector, and the Mukhtiarkar, whose word was ‘disbelieved, was transferred 
and the Deputy Collector's report set at naught as worthless. May we enquire, 
if the Commissioner had all these facts before him when he ordered the 
‘transfer of the Mukhtiarkar from Mirpur to Ubauro, or weighed the conse- 
quences of this act on the administration of the taluka ?......... When a 
Mukhtiarkar is transferred at the mere word of a Gamindar, and when a 
solemn report by a Deputy Collector is set aside as unreliable, we think a 
oreat mistake has been committed. Such action lowers the Taluka officer 
in the eyes of every hari and Zamindar This step is calculated to put 
a premium on false complaints The Mukhtiarkars in the whole District 
have begun to tremble for their existence, and the result will be that the 


Mukhtiarkars will be considerably hampered in the due discharge of their 


duties When the Commissioner knows all the facts, will he still 
uphold the Collector’s and bis own action in transferring the Mukhtiarkar ? 


Prestige and the interests of good administration require a re-transfer of the 
Mukhtiarkar.”’ 


55. ‘On the 11th instant Mr. Pahlajrai L. Vaswani delivered a public 
lecture in the Reform Association School, Sukkur, 
Comments on the pre- on the ‘ Existence of God.’......... Itis interesting to 
sence of Police officers at pote that during the course of this lecture there came 
ad. lecture at Sukkur into the school compound, Mr. Greenaway, District 
Sindhi (53), 15th Aug., Superintendent of Police and Mr. Critchel, Deputy 
Eng. cols. Superintendent of Police, attended by one writer 
and 4 or 5 constables We little thought 
that a discourse on the ‘ Existence of God’ could, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be construed into a political lecture. Every reasonable man will not 
only denounce this procedure but will be disgusted at it. Such an entry on 
the part of the police is always likely to be misconstrued into an attempt 
at overawing the assembly. Let us assure our District’ Superintendent of 
Police and also the District Magistrate, that such a distrust produces 
a bad effect on the mind of the populace, for distrust always ‘begets distrust. 
Such a procedure does not strike terror at all, but engenders discontent and a 
feeling that their rulers are putting unnecessary obstacles in the carrying out 
of innocent functions.” 


56. “The extraordinary freedom that Muhammadan papers in Sind 
enjoy now-a-days under the cloak of loyalty is some- 
Alleged reckless attacks times found to grow to undesirable and disgusting 
on Hindus by certain Jengths. The Al-Hag has descended so far as to hurl 
ot pam papers of ony amountof charges against Hindu leaders in Sind, 
‘Sindhi (53), 15th Aug., Government servants, pleaders and pensioners alleging 
Eng. cols. that they were connected with bomb outrages in 
Calcutta andit specifically states in its issue of 8th 
August (vernacular columns, page 5) that only Rs. 200 or 300 out of 8,000 or 
9,000 collected for famine relief was sent to the famine fund at J ati, but the 
rest found its way to Calcutta in aid of the bomb conspiracy. Again, the 
Aftéb-i-Sind of Sukkur in its issue of Ist August 1908 has attacked the 
Hindus and asked permission fora day from Government on behalf of the 
Muhammadans, perhaps to massacre the Hindus. Is there no Sindhi 
Translator to Government to check the reckless tone of these Muhammadan 
papers which create disaffection and incite agitation among Hindus?......... 
If Hindu papers reply to these attacks their action is considered reprehensible 
and seditious, but the prerogative thus given to Muhammadan papers will 
simply demoralise them, and increase the friction that exists between the 
two communities. Do the authorities read these - ‘papers and take no notice 
because they are Muhammadan papers ?”’ 
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Education. 


* 67. “ The experiment the Bombay Government is about to try, of inviting 

a lecturer from England on commercial subjects 

- Commercial education with a view to giving impetus to commercial edu. 

thong Bombay Presi- gation fe Bombay, and ultimately establishing a, 

vy: Chair of Commerce at the University will be watched 

9 Tey tne eck (31), with sympathy andinterest. It is inevery way a com- 

. mendable beginning; but, still, people doubt whether 

the desire of Government that the important Commercial Associations in 

the Presidency should come forward to bear their share of the expense to be 

incurred in calling out Mr. Lees Smith will be fulfilled. It will take some 

time yet for the Commercial Associations throughout the Presidency to. 

appreciate the advantages they and the Commercial interests of Bombay 

generally will reap therefrom ; and consequently they will take some time before 

they consent to put their hands into their pockets. One cannot, however, fail 

to be grateful for the experiment, and to share the hope that it will be not only 

successful but lead to the fulfilment of those anticipations with which it has 
been decided upon.” 


*58. Commenting on the arrangement made by the Bombay Government 
with Professor Lees Smitk for a course of lectures 
Indian Social Reformer OD commercial subjects during the coming cold 
(4), 30th Aug. season, the Indian Social Reformer observes :—‘ The 
7 idea is an excellent one; but we wish that the first 
series of lectures had been devoted to the methods applicable to economical 
and statistical investigations....... ... We would also suggest that Mr. Lees 
Smith may be requested to plan out his course with refererice to such industrial 
and économic movements on modern lines as have already come into existence 
or may be expected soon to come into existence in his country. The idea 
should be to lead up to the establishment of a Chair of Applied Economics, as 
it may be called, at the University rather than a Chair of Commerce.” 


59. ‘ We are glad to observe that a forward step has been taken in the 
progress of commercial education in this Presidency. 

Oriental Review (11), We think that Government have done the 
26th Aug. right thing in inviting a lecturer from England, as 
we doubt whether any one here would have been 

found capable enough to organise such an institution as the Government have 
in view. For some years at least an Knglish Professor of commerce will be a 
necessity if students have to learn anything like the fundamental principles of 
trade and finance generally side by side with amassing knowledge about Indian 
trade and industry. But we hope that Government will not discontinue or 
reduce the number of scholarships awarded to students for prosecuting their 
study in the West. ‘The study of commerce at the famous Universities of 
Europe and America is in itself a great acquisition and no amount of study in 


India can replace it.” 


60. Itis gratifying to note that the Government of Sir George Clarke 

| have .displayed unusual activity in solving the 
Bombay Samachar (63), question of commercial education. But the result 
94th Aug.; ~ Akhbdr-e- arrived .at ill accords with the activity displayed, 
Souddgar (20), 22nd Aug. for the proposed series of lectures on some of the 
aspects of commercial education is hardly fitted to 

meet the crying need of the hour. The lectures are arranged with a view to 
attract votaries of commerce to the importance of the subject and to pave the 
way for the establishment of a chair of Commerce at the local University. 
Considering the fate of the Wilson Philological lectures and similar movements 
we are afraid the projected course of lectures on commercial subjects will only 
be a nine days’ wonder and fail to create any lasting impression on the minds 
of the public. We are afraid that this is placing the cart before the horse, 
for such an advanced course of lectures can benefit only those who have. 


‘ 
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undergone a systematic training in commerce at an institution specially meant 
for the purpose; but in Bombay there is no such institution and commercial 
education there is only in its embryonic stage. Again, a course of lectures of 
the3kind contemplated would be necessary in provinces where an interest in 
commercial education has to be created. But here we have already passed 
this stage. Consequently it would not be out of place to appeal to the 
authorities and to those commercial bodies who share their views in the matter 
to consider seriously whether it would not be advisable to devote the amount 
proposed for the lectureship to the award of travelling scholarships tenable at 
any of the Kuropean or American Universities. We do not hesitate to endorse 
the view expressed by Government that in view of the vast difference between 
the Kast and the West in the matter of commerce, manufactures and ways 
of thinking, the best place for imparting commercial education suited to 
India’s requirements is India herself. But to say that no advantage is likely 
to accrue from sending out scholars to England is at best an exaggeration. 

We think it necessary ‘for the Government of Bombay to proceed straight- 
way towards the establishment of a permanent school of commerce and not 
to waste time over a fruitless endeavour. The present skeleton of their 
scheme is disappointing to the people ; and it, therefore, behoves them to put 
some fresh life into it. It ought not to cause surprise if their idea to lay 
the foundations of commercial education on a sum of Rs. 6 000, towards which 
too they have invited outside contributions, is regarded as absurd. Their 
invitation for financial aid is as hollow-sounding as it could be, and it is, 

therefore, imperative that they should progress on some substantial lines. 

‘The A khbdr-e- Souddgar, on the other hand, welcomes the decision of Govern- 
ment to arrange for a series of lectures on commercial subjects and trusts 
that it will prove to be the precursor of many more benefits to come.| 


Mumerwpalities. 


61. “It is difficult to say why of all times the present has been chosen by 
Government to make a declaration of the in- 
Proposed reforms in the tended Municipal reforms. If it was intended to 
constitution of the Dis- throw oil on the troubled «waters of the Presidency, 
trict Municipalities of the . i : ees 
Bombay Presidency. nothing, we think, could have been more injudicious. 
Mahratta (9), 23rd Aug. When people are fighting for more substantial 
rights of self-government, these petty concessions 
in the matter of Municipalities—grandiloquently styled local self-govern- 
ment—are little calculated to allay the present excitement. It is also a queer 
spectacle to see Government throttling the Native Press with one hand, while 
doling out municipal rights in miserable pittances with the other. It is this 
very aspect of the present concessions which will force itself on the mind of 
the most casual observer. When we come to the reforms themselves, 
we cannot but say that even in these concessions, the Bombay Government 
has been forestalled by the Governments of various other. provinces 
of India. The masterly communication appearing under the well-known 
signature of ‘J’ inthe Times of India of the 10th ultimo has stated clearly 
the real merits of the case. ‘The concessions promised by Government 
fall into two portions, (1) the right of having 66 per cent. elected members and 
(2) the right of having an elected President. As regards both these points, 
Bombay is not the first place to get this boon as some would have us believe. 
-On the other hand, as regards the number of elected members Bombay will 
still lag behind some other provinces, even when these reforms will have been 
brought into force. In the United Provinces it is arule that the members 
appointed by Government are never to exceed one-fourth of the total number. 
In the Madras Presidency,e the elective principle is not ‘extended to 
many Municipalities. But wherever it has been applied, the elected members 
amount to three-fourths of the whole number! While in Bengal, the Punjab, 
and the Central Provinces and Berar, the number of elected members is al- 
ready two-thirds. Where then, pray, lies the merit of ‘the Bombay Govern- 
ment in bestowing upon us these belated concessions ?’ 
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62. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette:—“It wag 
en many years, ago that a high Government official— 
> gh eed 7 Lord Sandhurst if I rightly remember—warned the 
Karachi from the location civic fathers of Karachi against the nuisance of 
of mills in its crowded mills being permitted in the midst of thickly popn- 
.quarters. lated quarters of the town. Let us see what 
A Sind Gazette (17), 25th attention has been paid to this timely warning. | 
a will here draw the attention of the authorities to 
only one case which is telling upon the health of many a poor man 
The flour mill on the Napier Road is a constant source of danger to the 
health of the inmates of the neighbouring houses. The volumes of smoke 
and black dust, the clouds of husk and the noise of the machinery do not 
allow the neighbours a moment's rest. As the mill works at night, the poor 
people, after the hard labour of the day, have to eat their humble food not 
quite free from the particles of dust that fly into the house from the mill; the 
whole house is filled with the nasty smell of smoke. And when they go to bed 
do you think they sleep soundly? By nomeans. The mill keeps working 
at full speed. The terrible jarring noise drives away all sleep. ‘The windows 
must be closed or the room is filled with smoke and nasty smells 
‘It is said that the Karachi Municipality is one of the foremost in the Bombay 
Presidency.......... One is at a loss, then, to understand why, for the 
profit of one man, hundreds of poor helpless men, women and children are 
allowed to be injured in body and mind. I invite the Health Officer or a 
member of the Municipality to visit the Jail quarter and to sit for an hour in 
the room of a neighbouring house. He will soon realize what a wretched 
nuisance this mill is to the neighbourhood. It is not too much to say that 
it is cruelty on the part of the authorities to sit with folded hands when so 
many people are being tortured day and night.”’ , 


Native States. 


63. Commenting on the arrest of the printer and editors of the Vishva- 
vritt magazine under the orders of the Kolhapur 

Comments on the pro-. Durbar, the Kesar. writes:—When a master’s carri- 
secution of the printer and age is being driven along quickly owing to the speed 


editors of the Vishvavritt ya 
magazine by the Kolhapur of the horses, his pet dog that runs at the wheels of 


Yiarias the carriage thinks that the rapid motion of the 

Kesari (124), 25th Aug. Vehicle is somehow due to itself, while the master 
: : believes that the animal is merely follcwing the 
carriage and managing to keep itself in its shade. The advisers of the Kolha- 
pur Durbar are making themselves the laughing-stock of the world like a ser- 
vant who is ready to do acts of mean high-handedness. Warrants were recently 
issued by them against the printer and the editors of the Vishvavritt magazine 
on a charge of instigating murder because they published an article entitled 
‘Potency of Vedic prayers ’ in the March number of the magazine. The printer, 
Mr. Joshirao, was arrested in Kolhapur, while the editors, Professor Bijapurkar 
and Mr. Joshi, voluntarily surrendered themselves at Kolhapur. The warrant 
is yet to be executed on the writer of the article, Mr. Satavlekar. When all the 
warrants have been executed, the trial will begin at Kolhapur. We want to 
ask His Excellency Sir George Clarke whether he approves of flattery, which 
takes the form of such prosecutions. Is it desirable at this juncture that the 
Bombay Government should earn the discredit of being known as capable of 
being propitiated by such prosecutions? Can Sir George walk with his 
head erect amongst those who are proud of English history, when transla- 
tions of the article in question will have reached England? The Bombay 
Government may say that in the eye of law no responsibility attaches to them 
for allowing the advisers of the Durbar to indulge in such pranks. But then 
this is not a question of law, but of practical statesmanship. Where lies the 
manliness in restricting the liberty of Nationalist leaders under cover of a 
Durbar, whose advisers are notorious for their folly and want of foresight ? 
No doubt Arjuna, the Pandava hero, gained his end by putting Shikhandi 


43 


(a eunuch) before him and shooting arrows from behind at Bhishma. But 
his name became a by-word of reproach among heroes. Why should the 
Bombay Government throw on others the responsibility of affirming in Court 
that articles like the ‘ Potency of Vedic prayers’ are not liked by them? We 
do not think the teachers of the Samartha Vidyalaya at Talegaon (Poona) 
will allow the present misfortune to stand in the way of carrying on the work 
of the school. Professor Bijapurkar was shortly to- go on tour for collecting 
funds for the institution, but the Kolhapur Durbar in the meantime has won 
the credit of confining him in the Kolhapur jail! Nothing can be defini- 
tely said about the duration of his stay there. But we trust that the people 
of Maharashtra will nullify the effect of the obstructive attitude of the 
Kolhapur Durbar by directing the stream of their generosity towards national 
education and the Samartha Vidyalaya. 


64. A Police Inspector from Poona has come over here to investigate 
into the bomb affair. The criminals concerned form 

Alleged inactivity of a large gang; and yet it is strange that while the 
the Kolhapur Police in British Police have got scent of it, our local autho- 


detecting the existence of sities appear to have remained ignorant of its exis- 
a bomb conspiracy in the 


State. tence. ‘The head of the local Police being an old and 
Pragati (143), 26th ¢xperienced officer, it passes our understanding how 
Aug. the matter remained uninvestigated for so long a 


time. We trust that our new special Police officers 
will, at least now, succeed in extirpating the gang of half-educated 
criminals, even though it be with the assistance of British Police. About 
fifteen arrests have already been made up and several daggers, percussion 
caps, fuses, &c., have been found in the course of the search made by the 
Police. 


65. We learn that Government have permitted the estates of the 
late Sirdar Bala Saheb Raste to be held by 
his son, but it is said that they have been given 

Comments on the suc- away by Government as a fresh gift after first being 
cession to the estates of qeclared khalsa. We certainly do not understand 
the late Sirdar Bala Saheb 
Sela el Wiad what reason there was for adopting such a circui- 

Dnydn Prakdsh (42), tous method. It is not at all desirable that our 
25th Aug. big landholders should be made suspicious about 

the intentions of Government by such new-fangled 
methods. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


66. <A _ well-attended meeting of the Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Thasra (Kaira) and many of the neighbouring 
Public meeting at Thas- villages. was held at the first mentioned place on the 
ra (Kaira) to express dis- 21st August under the presidentship of Rao Saheb 
4 a lig sedition and Premchand Kasandas. ‘The President in his speech 
Bombay Samichdr (63), dwelt on the superiority of British rule over that of 
26th Aug. the Peshwas and expressed admiration -for the states- 
manlike attitude of Lord Morley, Lord Minto and 
Sir G. Clarke in not flinching from carrying out the proposed reforms in spite 
of the disturbances created by a handful of malcontents. Resolutions were 
then passed expressing disgust at sedition and bomb-throwing, confidence in 
the present rulers of the country and sympathy for Mr. Kennedy in the sad 
loss sustained by him through the bomb outrage at Muzaffarpur. 


67. A protest from the inhabitants of Bombay City in connection with 

the punishment inflicted on Mr. Tilak will shortly 

Proposed protest by the be submitted to Government. In this protest, which 
inhabitants of Bombay in jg now being circulated for signature, it is respectfully 


connection with the Tilak pointed out that the facts that the jury consisted 


gc Jamshed (31), 28th of seven Europeans and two Parsis, that there 


was not a single Marathi-knowing man among them, 


Aug. 
” that on the last day of the trial the Court, contrary 
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tothe itivariable customary procedure, sat into the late hours of the night, 
- ‘that the ‘last part of the trial was hurried through and that the accused was 
- ‘Temoved immediately on the conclusion of the trial, have greatly pained the 
ees who humbly pray that steps may be taken to redress the injustice 


f ®in the present case and to prevent similar injustice being done in 
uture. 


68. We hear that a well-supported movement is on foot to convene a, 
grand public meeting to give expression to the 

Proposed meeting of sympathy felt by the Hindu ladies of Bombay for 
the - Hindu ladies of Mrs. Tilak. It is in contemplation to place 


‘Botnbay to express sym- 
‘pathy for Mrs. Tilak. Mrs. Ranade, widow of the late Mr. Justice Ranade, 


Jdém-e-Jamshed (31) in the presidential chair. A Hindu gentleman has 
29th Aug. ' undertaken to disburse tha tram expenses of such 
Hindu ladies of the poorer classes as will take part 

in the meeting. 


69. Certain leading citizens of Nadiad (Kaira) had resolved to hold : 
public meeting on Saturday the 15th instant to 

Abortive meeting at Xpress hatred for the bomb and loyalty towards 
Nadidd (Kaira) to. express Government. But, before hand-bills announcing 
disapproval of anarchism. the meeting could be issued, some of the leaders 
Sdnj Vartaman (38), proposed amendments to the resolutions to be 
25th Aug. brought . before the meeting, to the effect that, 
‘Government should take effective steps to find out 

the reason why bombs are being made ; and after discovering the cause of the 
‘spread of discontent among the people, they should remove the defects 
existing in their present policy.” As however there was disagreement among 


the leaders as to the propriety of these amendments, the meeting has been 
deferred. 


70. The Rédshtramat reproduces in three instalments, in three con- 


secutive issues, the article “Potency of Vedic 
Republication by the prayers’ which had appeared in the issue of the 
Rashtramat of an article Wishvavritt magazine for Marchand which now forms 
ges ay Gk Sei the subject of a prosecution against the printer and 
Sata. 1 editors of the said magazine. ‘The Rashtramat says 
and *30th Aug. and *Ist ogi? 
Sept. that it reproduces the article in its columns in order 
that its readers may get an opportunity to read im 


extenso the Vishvavritt article for which Professor Bijapurkar is being prosecuted 
by the Kolhapur Darbar. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd September 1908. 
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(As it stood on the Ist July 1908.) 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


OD 


eae 
No, | Name of Publication. 


Where Published 


| Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Circula- 
tion. 


ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian __s.. Bombay 


9| Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona 
can Herald. 
3 | Hast and West ...| Bombay 


4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. 
India and Champion. 


6 | Indian Textile Journal | Do. 
7 | Karachi Chronicle e Karachi 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... | Rajkot 
9 | Mahratta bee ws Poona 
10 | Muslim Herald _... ...| Bombay 
11 | Oriental Review ... osof Oe 
12 | Patriot ia a " Do. 
13 | Phenix 


.... Karachi 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona 
and Military Gazette. | 


15 | Purity Servant «... ...| Bombay 

16 | Railway Times... val 

17 | Sind Gazette ve] Karachi 

18 Sind Journal a Hyderabad 
! | 

19 | Sind Times 3 Karachi 
: ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 

20 Akhbar-e-Soudagar - Bombay 

21 | Apakshapat i - Surat 

22 | A’rya Prakash a Bombay 
| 

23 | Broach Mitra... ke Broach 

24 | Coronation Advertiser al Ahmedabad 

| 
25 | Deshi Mitra a " Surat 
“6 | Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad 


27 | Gujarati... ae ...| Bombay 


28 | Gujarat Mitra... ...| Surat 


29 | Gujarati Punch | Ahmedabad 


30 ' Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay 
31 | Jaém-e-Jamshed ... A a 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind = mw 3 
33 | Kéthidwdr News ... __...| Rajkot 


34 | Kathidwar Times... adh. Bae ace 
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35 | Parsi = ene ...| Bombay .. 


.| Weekly 
.| Daily 

, Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Do. 


.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 
.| Daily 

.| Weekly 


.| Daily 
.| Weekly 


Do. 


Bi-weekly ... 


.| Daily 


.| Monthly 

. Weekly 

...| Bi-weekly ... 
.| Weekly 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Daily 
.| Weekly 


.| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 

.| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 

..| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi; 
.| Kamékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 
.| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 
.| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. 

.| Chainrai Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 

.| Mavji Govindji ; WJindu (Lohana) ; 27 

...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


55. 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
55. 


Hindu (ChitpaAwan Brahman) ; 34. 


...| Mnhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 
| Muhammadan ; 34. : 
...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 


...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 


.| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


.| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 55 
.| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi; 35 
.| Motilal Tribhowandds Dalal; Hindu (Mod 


.| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 


| Maganlél Kikdbhai ; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 


.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 
| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ;, 
.| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi; 59... | 
.| Jamshedji Frdmji ; Parsi; 44 , 
.| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 J 


.| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu 


(Jain) ; 34. | 


..| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 


.| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 44... a 


| 
.|Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu 


(Amil) ; 42. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bania) ; 34. 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


.| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 


(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


nia) ; 37. 


.| Chhotaélal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 


05. 


.| Ichhar4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 


Bania) ; 55. 


| 


.| Somélal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri 


Bania) ; 31. 


j 


33. 


.| Jehangir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi ; 32 = 
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Jethal4l Umedram ; Hindu (Mewdd Brédh- 
man); 41. 
Pélonji Barjorji Desdéi ; Parsi ; 56 ... o 


Sanj Vartamdin ; —, Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Ghandhi - 
: rsi ; 41. 


Shri Say4ji Vijay .| Maéneklal Ambéram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Suryi Prakash... ...| Umedram Nagindés ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


AnGio-Mara’THI. 
Dnydnodays | tee , ...| Rev. William Hazel ... sc 


Dnyén Prakash si i ...|(1) Hari Ndéradyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Bréhman ); 47. 

(2) Ndtesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Dnydn Prakdésh ses ‘a Do. do. 
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‘Indu Prakdsh - i ..| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
| ed, Manager being Damodar Savlar4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
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Native Opinion , Hei v3 nF ... Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
. pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
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7 | Sardesai Vijaya ..| Sdvantvadi an en .... Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

| Subodh Patrika ..| Bombay... ik on ...| Dharkandth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 

| | 33. 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


ays \ “es Loe r 
-. L se - 
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» 7s 


O Anglo-Lusitano... ..| Bombay ses ’ ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
| 50. 
ANGLO-SINDI. * 
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Karachi (Sind) __... sin ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhain Ghul4m Rasu!; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

| vk ane one ..| Weekly 0 ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 
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Sind Shewak 7 ...| Naushahro Feroze! Monthly ... ‘i ue 
(Hyderabad). 
Sindhi ..|Sukkur (Sind) .... Weekly... ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
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Sookhree ... sei ...| Karachi (Sind) _... a ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 
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ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
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Baroda Vatsal we ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 74.) 1,199 


Hind Vijaya aa - .| Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41. 


ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. 

Narayanrao Shrinivas Gadagkar and Gir- 
Hindustan Samachar .| Dhérwar .| dhar Venkatesh Huddar : Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 
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ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


(4 + Taye 
a Wes 


A Luz ..| Antone Fernandes ; Portu ese ; 29 
Popular Journal 
GusaRa TI. 


Akhbér-o-Islim ... ; | ..| Kazi Iméil Kazi Muhammad: Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Bharat Jivan .| Dahyébhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 


Bharat Vijaya ..| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Bombay Samachar ) Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A., 
| Parsi ; 40. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


ws Cis 


No. Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


eee 
_ 


66 | Cutch-Kesari 
67 | Evening Jame 
68 | Gujarat 

Gurjar Garjana 


70 | Gurjar Kesari 


71 Hind Swarajya 
59 72 | Islam Gazette 
5 | Jain Vijaya 
4 | Kaira Times 


\) qo | Kaira Vartaman ... 
) 
1) 70 | Kathiawar Samachar 


77 | Khabardar 
73 | Khedut 


79 Loka Mitra 


Sl | Mukhbir-i-Isiim ... 


SZ | Navsdri Patrika 


co 
x 


| Navsari Prakash ... 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... 


_ ° . ~ 
SY | Praia Mitra 


© | Praja Pokér 


Rajasthan and 
Advertiser. 


83 | Satya Vakta 


$V | Surat Akhbiiw 


YJ | Swadesh Mitra 


KANARESE 


93 | Digvijaya ... 


94 Kannad Kesarj 


YS | Karnatak Patri 
Chandrodaya. 


| 


96 | Karnatak Vaibhav 


67 | Karnatak Vritt 


G8 | Loka Bandhu 


coN 412—2 


GusJARA TI—continued. 


80 | Mahi KAéntha Gazette 


ee 


Edition. 


..| Bombay .| Weekly 
.| Bombay .| Daily 
..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice a 
month, 
.| Bulsdr (Surat) .| Weekly 
J Bombay Do. 
| Do. Do. 
. Amreli (Baroda-}. Do. 
| State.) 
... Bombay Do. 
.. Nadiad (Kaira) Do. 
| 
..| Kaira Do. 
..| Ahmedabad Do. 
..., Bombay Do. 
. Baroda .| Fortnightly 


..., Bombay 


. Sadra .| Weekly 
. Bombay | Daily 


eee Navséri 


Do. 
. Ahmedabad 


. Karachi 


. Surat 


Indian. Ahmedabad 


HINDI. © 
Jl | Shri Dnydnsagar Samaé- Bombay 
| char. 
i . 7 ‘ , | 
Y2 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-' Do. 
char. 


oe! 


Do. 


..., Surat 


. Narichi 


.. Gadag (Dharwar) ... 


... Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
and: Dharwar 


... Bijapur 


.. Dharwar 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Bi-Weekly .. 


.| Weekly 


.| Fortnightly 


.| Fortnightly 


| Weekly 


| 
| 


eo 


«| Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


.| Weekly 


Do, 


.| Damji Raévji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa! 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbdn, M.A. ; Parsi ; 


.| Ochhavlal Hargoyandas ; Hindu (Visa Lac 


.| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 
.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3¢ 
.| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimal 


.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) : 


28. 

.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammaa 


.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


.| Kaikhosru 
.| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; 
.; Munshi Ali Mahomed 

.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi ; 60 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 . 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


|| Hirdlal Vardhaman Shih (Visa Shrimali 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 


.| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 


.; Janakprasad Laboordm ; 


.| Pandit Ruddra Datta 


.|Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


.| Bindo 
1K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshast! Brah- 


.| Anndji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Ceshasth 
| A. P. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; 


ll oe 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Bania) ; 32. 
33. 

Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayate 
Bania) ; 23. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Muhammadans (Memons). 


Bania) ; 26. 


Patel; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 


46. 
Manekji Minocheher-Hom}i, 


b.A.; Parsi; 40. 


Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Shah 
Muhaminadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Lakhpati ; 


Pranvallabhdas 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Parekh ; 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Keshavlal Harivithaldas; Hindu (Das 


Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman); 31. 


Sharma; Hindu 


(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


(Devang) ; 40. 


Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
man); 25. 
Brahman) ; 46. 


man); 38. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu! 
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6,2 
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309 
550 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Bhala 

Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chané@rodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharm 

Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 


Dnydan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 


Hindu Vijaya 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


| ¢ | 
Kalpataru.... 


Karmanuk... 
Kesari sah ce 


Khandcsh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 
Lokamat ... 


.| Thana . 


.| Sholapur 


.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 


.| Poona 
.| Sholapur 


.| Poona 


.| Parola (East Khan- 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 
.| Kumtha (Kanara) 


.| Vengurla 


.| Belgaum ... 


..| Dhulia (West Khdn- 


desh). 


Do. 


| Wai (Satara) - 


.| Belgaum 


...| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


giri). 


.| Bel gaum 


.| Erandol (East| 


Khandesh. 


.| Wai (Satara) 
.| Dharwar 
.| Bombay 


.| Poona 
.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Thana 


.| Kochara (Ratnagiri).: 


.| Thana 


Do. 


desh). 


cesh). 


(Ratné- 
giri). 


| 
soo 
| 


.| Gadag (Dharwar) : Weekly 
: 
| 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


.| Monthly 


..| Weekly 


., Published thrice a 


month. 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


ae 
| 
aa 
“| 
} 
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| Chiplun ( Ratné- 


Fortnightly 


... Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


. 
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ane Gebeee ches castes eee.) coares- 


Fortnightly 


Tp tiie de a SO 


| 


7 


| 


| Gaurishankar Rampras4d Hindu (Kanoja 


| Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Vaman Daiji — ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


| Mahadev 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


| Krishnarao Arjun 


| (1) Vasudevy Ganesh Deshpande,  B.A., 


.| Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu wi aaa 


| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 


.| Yadav Balkrishna 


| Jandérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; 


Brdhinan) ; 44. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26 


Brahman) ; | 


| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) 36. 


.| Hari Dharmaérdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) 


31. | 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


| Hari Bhikaji Sd4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


man); 44. 


.|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 42. 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Bradhman); 44. 


| Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


man); 42. 


Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


|| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 52 


|S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 


33. 


| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. 


| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 50. 


Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


| Krishnaéji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 42 


..| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 


(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. ) 


| 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. | 


(2) Vinayak STA , Wadreae Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 


| Shivram Mahadev ol M.A. . Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 


Sub- editor 
Wasudey Ramchandra Barve. 


| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth' 


Brahman) ; 51. | 
| 


Brahman) ; 41. 


.| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., "LL.B. Hindu 


(Chitpawn Brahman) : 51. | 
Hindu, 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Upasani ; 


Hindu! 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42 | 


.| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd' 


Saraswat) ; 52. 


.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud) 


Brdhman) ; 31. 
Hindul 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


167 


168 


Mahédrashtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


| Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumukshu 

Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 

Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 


Prakash 
| Prakdshak 
i Pratod , 
Raghav Bhushan 
: Samalochak 
Samarth 
Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 


Shri Sayaji Vijay 


— 


Shri Shahu 


Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 
Swarajya ... 
Vidya Vilas 
Vichari 
Vihari 


Vishvavritt 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari 


Warkari 


Maratui—continued. 
Satara 
.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay 


.| Poona 

.| Ahmednagar 
.| Nasik 

.| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 

.| Pandharpur (Shola- 
.| Belgaum 

.| Dhulia (West-Khan- 
.| Jalgaon (East Khan- 
.| Kolhapur ... 

| Satara 

.| Bijapur 

.| Islampur (Satara)... 
.| Yeola (Nasik) 

.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Ratnagiri ... 


-| Sholapur 


.| Bombay 


.| Satara 


Vande Mataram ... 


.| Kolhapur ... 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Do. 


pur). 


desh). 
desh). 


Do. 


Do. 


.| Pen (Kolaba) 
-| Poona 


| Karad (Satara) 


-| Sholapur 


.| Poona 


.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Bombay 


-| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay 


.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


ie | Pandharpur (Shola- 


pur). 


Weekly , “has at Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 42. 

Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 

Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Weekly Do. do. 

Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 

Do. .| Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 

mali) ; 27. 

Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 

Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

.| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 

Weekly .| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Do. .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 

Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fudnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Do. eee .| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45. 

Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 56. 

Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
Brahman) 30 

Do. .| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 

.| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

.| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

.| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 

Do. .| Damodar Savlar4m Yande; Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 43. 

Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 41. 

Do. .| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 

Do. .|Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 

Do. .-| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

.| Bi-weekly ... .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 
Published thrice a} Shaikh Adam wzalad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 

month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 

.| Weekly .| Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
.| Monthly .| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 
Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... sae 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
.| Weekly .| Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Do. .| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 42. 

Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


Brahman) ; 35. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


5 
Appa Saddéshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Sukkur (Sind) - ... Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
, madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Larkhana (Sind) ... fa ‘3 Hakim oe Tahilsing ; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 


Prabhat... Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 


Sind Sudhar Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. oe ..., Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesary Shikdrpur (Sind) ...} | aah Chelar4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Urpu. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... bs és : re .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantal Punch " és me ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 

Muhammadan ; 50. 

Habib-ul-Akhbar ... Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammoadan ; 40. 


Jam-i-Jahannuma .| Jalgaon : si ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ;) 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 

Liberal : Bombay ... ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar Bombay ... a is ...| Hakim Mahomed Abddul ecg Farrukh 
: Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 


GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


| Jain ek ae ee Ae ..| Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


‘Jain Mitra ; . sas ..| Fortnightly ...| Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
88. 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... , ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .; Weekly _... .... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


* 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or «’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = 2% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as . 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the ? 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


i 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | i 


: GUJARATI. 
te a el i we smstes a 7 


URDU. 


1804 : Urdu Daily Ne ... Bombay _... ... Daily ins Ges 6 jos a a “es | | 


} 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; age 36. | 
Circulation 25,000. : 


(e) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 
(f) Nos. 61, 70, 71, 149, 163 and 164 have ceased to be published for the present. 
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Khairkhéh 


Prabhat... ie 
Sind Sudhar sie 
Sind Kesary pie 


UrRpDv. 


Guru Ghantal Punch 
Habib-ul-Akhbar ... 
Jam-i-Jahannuma 
Liberal 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar 


| Jain 


‘Jain Mitra sie 


Chandrika... ae 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... 


GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


MARA THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Sukkur (Sind) 


...| Hyderabad (Sind)... 


..-| Karachi (Sind) 


...| Shikdrpur (Sind) ... 


Bombay .... 

ooo 10. hae 

cot DO os 
= Jalgaon 

Khandesh). 

...| Bombay ... 


...| Bombay ... 


| 


Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 


Larkhana (Sind) 


Do. 
Weekly... 

a, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. see 
Daily iiss 
Weekly _... 
Fortnightly 


Weekly 


5 
Appa Saddéshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 


madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Hakim — Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Cheléram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammoadan ; 40. 


Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


~ 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 


Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 

| 

Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54 


Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 


36. 


Bhagubhai 

(Shawak Bania) ; 
Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 35. 


2,400 


1,000 


145 


a ee 


| Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in ‘talics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hl or a’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


a 


been strictly followed, except that when the shori a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as . 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the : 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; age 
Circulation 25,000. 
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Politics and the Public Adminstration. 


1. “Lord Morley has intimated that very shortly arrangements will be 
| made for the reception and the general protection 
Question of the protec- of Indian students and others on their arrival in 
tion of Indian studentsand England. Such details as have been furnished are 
aa cae gp oe gon, Such as might have been expected from a man so 
E <a: Donde sympathetic and considerate as the Secretary of 
Prakdsh (42), 5th Sept. State. His one wish is evidently to benefit young 
Indians and to see that they do not get into 
surroundings undesirable from the point of view either of their parents 
and friends in India or of Government. But we could wish the arrange- 
ment had been made earlier or now dropped altogether. For how many 
years was this necessary work left undone, and to what evil consequences 
MAS a6 160 7 ..5.555.1 ~The neglect in which Indian students in England 
have been left, officially, has led to lamentable results. Nobody has made 
it their business to prevent them from being swindled or from drifting 
into most undesirable company. ‘I'he consequence is that many have 
returned considerably embittered against the people of the country, while 
others have got into the hands of those peculiar patriots in England who 
love every race but their own. ‘Thus have arisen violent anti-British 
societies among Indians in England, and we hear of Caxton Hall meetings 
attended by a mob of students who shout ‘No! no!’ if anything good 
is said of British rule and applaud uproariously any strictures passed upon 
PT All this is the harvest of neglect—poisonous weeds where good 
grain might have grown. Meantime, with the increase in the number of 
students proceeding to England there have come into existence clubs and 
hostels, which, whatever their political tendencies, at least save the prototypes 
of Antsey’s Babu Jabberjee from the dangers to which they are exposed. 
While the Indian student was only exposed to ruin for himself he was 
officially ignored, but when he is recognised as a possibly dangerous member 
of society there is an anxiety to look after him. It is quite possible that at 
this stage of affairs 4 considerable number will reject the kindly advances of 
those officially interested in their welfare, and characterise Lord Morley’s 
benevolence as espionage; and people who only viewed effects without a 
knowledge of causes would be naturally horrified at their ingratitude. It will 
be seen that the task which Lord Morley has set himself is to-day a very 
difficult one, whereas twenty, or even ten years ago, it would have been easy 
enough.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The efforts of the National Indian 
Association and certain other societies for providing the necessary guidance to 
Indian students staying in England are sure to improve the position of 
our young men in that country. Success is sure to attend the movement 
if a feeling of contidence in the new scheme is engendered in the minds of 
the Indian students by a sympathetic handling of the question. They are 
sure to derive much benefit from the guidance promised if their liberties are 
not unduly interfered with. | : 


*2. “The situation in the Transvaal appears to have reverted to the 

. stage of the worrying and harassing of the Indians 

_ Position of the Indians py the authorities. We hear of more certificates 
in the ie eg Gop being burnt and resolutions of fortitude being passed ; 
E pire )s °P’» but in twos and threes Indians are deported—in some 
Jectese cases the deportees being men who served in the war. 
What must the feelings of these men be, when those same Boers, whom they 
assisted in chasing and subjugating because of their injustice are invested 
with power to harass and deport them? It is the most absurdly painful situa- 
tion that can be devised. The Boers received self-government out of a 
worship of theoretical righteousness: Never mind if they abuse their liberty, 
said the Liberal Government ; our duty is to give them the opportunity. For 
the educated section of the Transvaal Indians this must be the most galling 
oint in the whole situation. It is so entire a reversal of the methods pursued 
in India: The theory of liberty is denied where it might have benefited them 
and accepted where it must certainly be turned against them. The present 


eo. ae 
Wel & tee 
ie ee 


tactics of deportation, arrest on return and imprisonment cannot go on for 

ever. The Indians are left to fight their own battle against the invincible 

weapons put into the hands of their enemies ; and the Colonial Office makes 

no sign of an apprehension of the needs of justice or the obligation to see that 

r self-government in the Transvaal means the liberty of all the inhabitants and 
ae not the persecution of one section by another.” 


*8. “Thespeech in whichthe Under Secretary of State for India recently 
idisis’ Rectal Betorver expounded the views of His Majesty’s Government 
(4), 6th Sept on the policy of British Colonies with regard to 
British Indians has been applauded as a master- 
piece of statesmanship ; but to us it seems to have béen marred by a good 
deal of sophistry......... Mr. Buchanan lays down that a British Colony had 
the right to say whom it would admit and whom it would not admit; but 
that it was bound to treat with the utmost generosity any person or 
persons whom it admitted into its territories. He held that it was the 
work of religion, of Christianity, to persuade the Colonials that all men 
were brothers, and that till religion had done its work, statesmanship 
could not interfere......... But we are not asking that the Colonies should 
admit British Indians on humanitarian grounds. It is as subjects of 
the same Sovereign, not as the creatures of one God, that Indians claim 
a right to the freedom of the whole Empire. Mr. Buchanan’s argument, 
moreover, is one-sided. He respects the prejudices of the Colonies. He 
ought, we think, to respect our feelings, too, in the matter. His Highness 
the Aga Khan made a reasonable suggestion that the Colonials who excluded 
Asiatics should be themselves excluded from India. We hope J.ord Morley 
has heard of this suggestion; if not, it should be brought prominently to 
his notice. The other day there was a telegram in the papers that attempts 
were being made to foster trade in coal between Johannesburg and India. 
India can very well say that she can manage without South African coal or, 
in fact, any produce from that part of the world. The people oi India, 
Muhammadan and Hindu, feel keenly on this subject. Their feelings should 
be respected at least as much as those of our Boer fellow-subjects. 
Indians for centuries believed that it was a sin to cross the seas. Our British 
Rulers ridiculed the belief and taught us to give it up. Now that we act up to 
their precepts, they ask us to acquiesce ‘n arrangements which practically limit 
us to our shores, but not of our own cnoice....... After being educated out of 
our prejudices we are now left exposed to the invidious action of supercilious 
Colonials. In this connection, we should not omit to express our appreciation 
of the action of the Colonial Office in providing for an Indian representative 
in the Legislative Council of British East Africa. This is a handsome 
recognition of the important service Indians have done in developing the 
country, and His Majesty’s Government deserve our thanks for it.” 


4. The monarchical form of Government can never prove beneficial 
to any people, as the majority of kings turn out to be 
¢ Stpards tha Sftiath vicious and wicked. The alleged divine right of 
OF OWarayYa OF ew => kings is an absurdity. A king is not an avatar of 
anniversary of the Queen’s seool 
aa tee SO Vishnu, but a servant of the people. His powers 
Bhdla (104), 1st Sept. emanate but from his subjects who have every right 
to withdraw them, if misused. Every political 
privilege possessed by a king belongs to his subjects and is a trust with him 
for them. The historical map of the world has been stained red with blood, 
as those in possession of such trusts have refused to return them to the 
people in a peaceful manner. The English always declare that they 
have no selfish interests to serve in ruling India. Political unfitness is but 
a sham excuse for not granting us our rights. Responsibility is the best test 
of fitness. We request the English who pride themselves on their liberty not 
to convert thirty crores of people into so many sheep. But the Anglo-Indian 
press and even Lord Morley are preaching the necessity of absolute rule in 
India. We pray God either to influence the English to grant us swardjya on 
the 1st of November 1908, the fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s Procla- 
mation of 1858, or to efface us from-the face of the earth. For it is better 
to die than live in slavery. 
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9. The arrest of Mr. Subramania Ayer, the sentence passed on 
Mr. Paranjpe, the transportation of Mr. Pillay, the 
The Political activities search of Raja Malik’s houst, and other similar 
of the oy sag ogee ay incidents have spread terror among the people who 
aa yume ae" have lost all patience. The times are so critical 
Shakti (88a), 29th Aug. that anything uttered in connection with these 
grave matters might make one liable to the anger of 
Government; but in the interests of both the rulers and the ruled we cannot 
but ask whether this repressive policy is likely to produce any good. Is it 
right. to be angry with us for demanding the liberty of the press and 
@ popular form of Government, seeing that it is contact with our rulers 
themselves that has revealed to us the benefits to be derived from these 
institutions ? The music of those two words Swardjya and Swadesli has 
made its way into every village and every household. A lofty ambition 
has jogged the country out of its slumber. The national movement is not 
born of any selfishness or avarice. It is a religious movement springing from 
a natural ambition for greatness ; and, therefore, it is impossible to check its 
progress. Thecrucifixion of Christ could not check the spread of Christianity. 
On the contrary, those very Romans who persecuted the Christians eventually 
embraced Christianity. Aurangzebe could not convert the Hindus 
even with the power of his sword. In short, no religious movement can be 
checked by human power. Moreover, the Indians have become inured to 
tyranny and adversity. Every boy is taught that he should suffer anything 
for the sake of truth and virtue. Hardly, any boy in India is ignorant of 
the lives and deeds of Pralhad, Harishchandra, Ramchhndra and others. 
For a time, Mr. Tilak has been prevented from carrying out his political 
propaganda. But who can efface the impressions which his trial has 
produced on persons of all ranks of society from the mill-hand and the 
khatarawala to the great merchant ? Newspapers may be stopped; pubh 
meetings may be stopped: but can any man be prevented from conversing 
with his friends and his children? When the whole atmosphere is charged 
with political activity, how can it be subdued? An attempt to stem the floods 
may succeed for a time, but they are sure to break out in another direction in 
a more terrible form. ‘Therefore, if Government following the policy of the 
ereat Emperor Akbar, turn them into the proper channels, they will be 
benefiting both the rulers and the ruled. 


6. The Guwardt in a contributed article, purporting to be a translation 
ee en eT eo of an article in the Bangbdsi of Calcutta, writes :— 
lh Ye glorious Englishmen! In spite of your much- 
Gujardt (68), lst Sept. vaunted promise of security of person and property, 
you seem to-day to have been frightened out of your 

wits and confused and agitated beyond measure; in proof whereof witness 
the crop of press prosecutions in the country, the infliction of the severest 
punishments upon the accused in connection with them, repressive measures and 
legislative enactments hastily passed in order to strike terror in the minds of the 
public. But why are you afraid? When the fire of the Mutiny was 
devastating the whole country, when the most fatal weapons creating havoc 
all round and terrifying the enemy were to be found in every home, when 
the most devastating massacre could follow from the mere glance of a heroic 
and poweriul king, when India was overflowing with warlike men, when 
the Indians were enjoying the best produce of the country, and when rich blood 
was coursing in their veins, you were never so frightened. It is inexplicable 
why you should be so terrified now. The whole world laughs at your terror- 
stricken condition. In the country of the Aryans there can never exist even 
the idea of sedition. Sedition is against the nature of the Indians. In 
imitation of Western countries, where the seeds of sedition are sown broad- 
cast, some youths of India have become unduly agitated; but there are none 
on whom they can fall back for support. How can those who have neither 
arms nor weapons carry out their seditious aims? ‘The Indians, it is true, are 
discontented, but they cannot be seditious. Then why should you be afraid ? 
The people of the country in which the king has been beheaded by his subjects, 
and to which the shedding of royal blood has attached the stigma of disgrace 
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eee horrified at the mere talk of sedition! But there is no ground for 
entertaining such a fagr on Indian soil. There is, indeed, no doubt about 
the existence of unrest in India; and it, therefore, behoves the English rulers 
to strike out a new line of policy. But be in no fear of sedition. Mere 
writing or speech does not spread sedition, and no one is ever likely to 
snatch away your kingdom by means of the pen or the strength of his lungs. 
But reflect carefully and see wherein lies your true duty. In the first 
instance leave off your policy of open massacre and, following the example of 
Lord Canning after the Mutiny, adopt the high principles of Queen Victoria 
so that the Hindus may be able to preserve their own nationality. 


7. The exposure of the attempt of a few mischievous Bengalis to 
manufacture bombs has frightened the authorities 
Who are truly loyal, the into the belief that the whole nation has become 
Native papers or the disloyal andis aiming atthe subversion of British rule. 
ae press ¢ They have transmitted this fear of theirs to England 
aht Kdntha Gazette é . . 
(80), 30th Aug. and in doing this they have been well assisted by the 
Anglo-Indian press. In fact these Anglo-Indian 
papers are more intent upon keeping the authorities pleased than on the wel- 
fare of the people, nay even of Government themselves. ‘These papers 
have thus worked themselves intothe good graces of the authorities who 
have conferred upon them a certificate of eternal loyalty. ‘The extracts which, 
in the course of his defence speech, Mr. Tilak quoted from several of these 
papers were much more inflammatory than any of the writings in the native 
press; but the authorities are predetermined to consider them innocent, 
while they look upon the native papers as disloyal and treat them with rigour. 
But really speaking the native papers, although they might be mercilessly 
exposing the authorities, cannot be classed as ‘seditious, because they do not 
write in order to subvert Government, but to place the true condition of the 
people before the authorities. It is nothing but weakness of understanding on 
the part of Government to consider them seditious. It is a mistake to believe 
that those who speak bitter truths are disloyal and disseminate sedition. The 
real enemies of Government and of the country are those who speak sweet 
words outwardly to attain their own selfish ends. 


8. “Is there really good ground for believing, as is believed in some 
circles, that tne appeal made by the Anglo-Indian 

Should public leaders press for protestations of ultra-loyalty has the cog- 
make a formal declaration nizance or connivance of higher authorities ?......... 
~ sees attitude towards Gurely statesmen like Lord Minto and Sir George 
he present political situa- Clark HM foe sal th Ais of 3 “eure h 
pr me, arke may well be given the credit of knowing enoug 
Oriental Review (11), Of human nature and political work to be aware that 
2nd Sept. such mandates can succeed only in bringing to the 
front certain notorious busybodies and their foolish 

imitators who look upon loyalty as a useful commodity for self-advertisement 
and selfish gain; and in enforcing on those who have a higher sense of 
public duty and public usefulness the reticence which they may properly 
regard as alone compatible with their self-respect and the public confidence 
reposed in them. It is only fair to remember that the latter have 
ample ground for thinking more of the public confidence, which has 
hitherto been their only and. their dearest reward, than the confidence of 
Government, which has so long been withheld from them At 
the same time it is not the less fair to remind thoge, from whom the 
present situation demands prompt and prudent guidance, that, if the better 
aims and honest efforts of rulers like our own Governor, the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State do not receive encouragement and generous recognition 
because of the errors or mischievous acts of those whom they have the 
misfortune to succeed, the Indian leaders cannot escape just censure for their 
failure to be equal to the occasion at a grave crisis in our country’s history. 
We do not ask them to listen to those who appeal not to their ood sense, but 
to their fears. But we do urge that the fact that our leaders were not 
listened to before when they wished to be heard is not a reasonable 
ground for silence now when there is a desire to hear them, and when 
they can speak to good purpose both to their own countrymen and to 


15 


their rulers. We do not expect them to join ina chorus of indiscriminate 
applause; but we can see no reason why they should not speak out their 


minds freely and fully.......... It is not protestations of loyalty as such which 
we demand from them. We do not think so much of what they should do to 
satisfy their critics, as of what they should,do to satisfy their conscience........ 


Have they, we ask, no words of wisdom to offer to their misguided countrymen ? 
Have they no warning voice to raise to point the abyss to which crime and 
violence must inevitably lead? Have they no convictions to enforce on the 
young or the ignorant that are led astray—no courage to denounce the 
madmen and the miscreants who imperil our country’s future, by forfeiting 
her claim to the sympathy and support which her just grievances demand ? 
Can they not control the aberrations of authority—the unscrupulous Police- 
man, the vindictive Magistrate and the prejudiced Judge? Have they no 
prudent counsels for the reasonable and the right-minded among our rulers ?”’ 


9. The second proclamation of Government has evidently fallen flat 
upon the public, for except in a handful of unimport- 
Betas a, EE as Prey no loyalty meellans have hitherto Seen 
held pace the threats of the Tvmes of India. The question is whether 
it is politic on the part of the officials to press the people to denounce 
the new movement in India and to proclaim their loyalty. It is but natural 
that the officials should desire to see the people loyal, but is it not madness 
to smell disloyalty where none exists and then to ask the people to 
proclaim their loyalty from the house-tops ? What reason was there for Gov- 
ernment to issue this second proclamation? They ought to have remained 
silent, when their blunder in transporting Mr. Tilak was proved by the riots of 
the Bombay mill-hands. But instead of doing so they are going to whitewash 
their blunder by mgans of the bludgeon of official pressure. This is a great 
mistake and we hope it will not be repeated again. It seems necessary to 
give this warning as Government appears to be hankering after declarations of 
loyalty from all and sundry, from the big Maharaja down to the street beggar. 
It is now high time for Government to make it publicly known that it desires 
to have only voluntary expressions of loyalty and wants no compulsion to be 
used. Really speaking, our Government being despotic in character does not 
stand in need of such declarations of loyalty “at all. Then why all this ado ? 
It appears to be intended for the delectation of the English public, who are 
quite unfamiliar with the despotic methods of government prevalent in this 
country. 


10. Every Indian, whatever his caste or creed, is loyal in the true sense 

of the word. Atthe present moment no one has a 

Alleged superfluity and desire to drive the English out of India, inasmuch as 
dangers of demonstrations the educated as well as the uneducated know full well 
a be Mogg the part of the consequences that would follow. Still it is 
Gujardti (27), 30th indeed surprising that a little storm in Bengal 
Aug., Mahi  Kdntha should have induced the people of every village and 
Gazette (80), 30th Aug. town to parade their loyalty. Government, we 
believe, do not want such shows. Lengthy speechés 

repeating the same sentiments over and over again would never make Gov- 
ernment believe that there is no discontent or unrest in the country and that 
the cry for administrative reforms has ceased to ‘be raised. Even in the 
most obscure villages, the local politicians, innocent of any knowledge of 
India’s politics, are busy organising these exhibitions under the influence 
more or less of motives of self-aggrandisement. Perhaps it may be the 
idea of the organisers that by such means they would be able to restore 
mutual confidence between the Indians and the English. But in this 
they are mistaken. Their action, far from reflecting any credit upon the 
authorities, will be an insult to them. Government are not so simple-minded 
as to swallow everything that is told them. They are fully acquainted 
with the real state of the country, and have the means of knowing what kind 
of persons these are from whom professions of loyalty emanate. The only 
result of such meetings is that the Anglo-Indians and the English officials 
laugh at their proceedings on reading reports of them. Is it in any way 
surprising that they should be sceptical about our ability to govern 
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ourselves when the slightest indication of displeasure on their part 
has frightened us into vociferous protestations of loyalty? There is some 
justification for such meetings in Bengal. But when they are held throughout 
the length and breadth of the land they can only be the means of misleading 


Government. The loyalist movement is still spreading, but no one can believe 


that it will do any good either to the rulers or the ruled. [The Mahi Kdntha 
Gazette also deprecates the holding of loyalist meetings and remarks :—True 
loyalty can be shown not by words, but by deeds, and those who have come 
forward at various places to hold loyalist meetings are manifestly intent upon 
obtaining notoriety and are angling for titles. | 


"11. “Itis not only .unfair but altogether unbecoming to say that 
Gujardti (27), 6th Sept the Moderate leaders have not declared their views 
tae et yOu PER urbi et orbi because of ‘some injury to their personal 
cose: feelings.’ If, as a matter of fact, the situation was 
fully considered by them weeks ago, such imaginary explanations and wild 
theories seem to us absolutely wide of the mark. Further, we feel quite 
satisfied that the appeals that are now being made to them are alto- 
gether hysterical. A few misguided fanatics are implicated in anarchical 
doings and plots, and a few reckless journalists have written seditious articles 
in their misguided enthusiasm. Is that a reason for getting up hysterical 
demonstrations of loyalty in every part of India ?......... The constitutional 
party has greater faith in the stability, beneficence and statesmanship of the 
British Government and inthe firmness of their own principles than some 
well-meaning but panic-stricken publicists seem to imagine.” 


12. ‘‘ Who could doubt for a moment that the Parsis as a community 
were loyal, and could not but be loyal, to the British 
Alleged superfluity of Raj? And yet by their irrepressible haste to adver- 
demonstrations of loyalty tise themselves the loyalist Parsi leaders have caused 
on the part of the Parsi 4 seeming division which must lead to deplorable 
community. ; ; ; ‘|= “EY tend ¢ 
Oriental Review (11), misapprehension on the part of the ignorant and to 
2nd Sept. mischievous misrepresentation on the part of the 
interested. In the printed list of signatories, given 
out prematurely by a local contemporary, we find a preponderating element 
of officials who are in Government service or who have retired from it. We 
can well imagine the position of these gentlemen. They may honestly hold 
with us that there was no need for such advertisement. Yet their abstention 
was impossible for reasons which are too obvious. Not to declare loyalty may 
be interpreted as declaring disloyalty. Could they afford the risk? It is an 
easy task for those who have taken the lead to drag this element behind them. 
But this in itself is not half so mischievous and pitiful as the position to 
which these rich men with their selfish thoughtlessness have reduced their 
poorer brethren. There are hundreds of poor Parsis who are servants of 
Hindu masters. Have these leaders given a thought to their position? We 
say distinctly and emphatically that there is no need for this Parsi demon- 
stration. No bombs have been thrown or manufactured or suspected in 
Bombay, which is the home of the great majority of Parsis. Neither 
can the Parsis in this great city claim a monopoly of abhorrence of the 
propaganda, alike detestable for its dastardliness and cowardice, to which 
only a very miserable few have subscribed. ‘The plea that the Parsis are 
obliged to act alone because the Hindus have declined to join is hypocritical, 
and those who avail themselves of it in self-defence ought to know that they are 
cruelly libelling their Hindu fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens.......... Let 
us all be united in our loyalty and cease to create disunion. ‘There is no 
community which as a community is disloyal anywhere over this vast country. 


There is no community which as a community has or can have the right to 


claim a monopoly of loyalty. There may be, and there unfortunately is, a class 
in every community which is apt to seek a sort of notoriety by ultra- 
manifestations of the loyalty which is nearer to the lip than to the heart. 
Such manifestations cannot help good government. What the country needs 
is the united action of all classes, all creeds and all communities—of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, of Parsis and Jews and Christians—aye, of the non- 
Official Anglo-Indians too—not only in deep-rooted allegiance to British Rule, 


17 


but in whole-hearted endeavour to make that rule acceptable to and accepted 
by the vast masses of the land. The torrent of disaffection which is sweeping 
over India cannot be met by the frail bulwarks that one class or creed or 
community can erect in its path. ‘T’hat is why we disapprove of the Parsi 
manifestation.”’ 


18. ‘We have not the least hesitation in saying that we are out 
and out against the proposal to hold a meeting 

Sdnj Vartamdn (38),1st Of the Parsis to express their unswerving loyalty 
Sept., Eng. cols. to the British Raj. Nor have we any hesita- 
7 tion in asserting that a vast majority of the ) 
educated section of the community is dead against any such oer “am In ! 
the first place we could not forbear a smile when we saw the new Parsi Baronet’s. 4 
name among the requisitionists.......... Does it not seem both inconsistent 
and incongruous that the person who questioned the locus standi of the : 
Trustees of the Parsi Panchayat should now call upon those very persons to 
convene a public meeting of the Anjuman ?......... The Trustees do not seem I 
to have yet replied to the requisition. According to our humble opinion there i 
can be but one reply, viz., that the Trustees are not prepared, under the 


circumstances, to call a meeting of the Anuman.......... But in any po 
case we do not see the necessity of any such protestation of loyalty. — Bi . 
The loyalty of the Parsis has always been above suspicion.......... Kach i 


successive generation of British statesmen and administrators has paid 
unstinted tribute to Parsi loyalty. There is no reason to suppose that 
those that are in power at the present moment entertain any doubt | 

about it. No previous Governor took so keen an interest in the Parsi 4 
community as Sir George Clarke is evincing. Why, then go out of the way } 5 
to theatrically proclaim a thing which is verily a self-evident truth ? We are (8 
sure the community as a whole, conscious of its intense loyalty, would not care | 

to have any pantomimic show like the one proposed......... As for Sir Cowasiji, : 
surely he need not think his loyalty to be in jeopardy, for the high honour of a f 
baronetcy has but lately been conferred upon him. SBut if he and his friends | 
are so very anxious to proclaim their loyalty, why should they not meet ‘ft 
at the Taj Mahal Hotel and propose the most loyal of loyal toasts in speeches } 
yards long ?......... It is remarkable that neither the Hindu nor the Muham- ae 
madan community have thought it incumbent upon them to proclaim their | 
loyalty. Surely, nobody will doubt the bond fides of the Islamite subjects of 
the King-Emperor. Why, then, should the Parsis take up a different 
attitude ?......... But wes will be fair to Sir Cowasji and his friends. If 1 
they are at all so keen on the point, would it not be better if they tried to nS 
have a general meeting of the citizens of Bombay? Not that we believe . 
even this to be necessary, but it would be less objectionable than a purely 
sectional affair.” 


14. Mr.S. K. Damle delivered an address before the Jagannath Chawl & 
Ganpati, Bombay, on the 3rd September in the course in 
Why have people great- now-a-days of which he said :—The reason why the |) 
er confidence in the Bhag- people are turning to the promises held forth in the 
wad-Gita than 9 me Bhagwad-Gita is that the pledges given by our rulers 
a of remnant in their proclamations and elsewhere are being broken 
adshtramat (46), Sth 
Sept. from time to time. The people having lost all con- 
fidence in human professions are turning to God, 
who has promised, through the Gita, to grant deliverance to those who do 
their duty and to pardon any mistakes or sins that might be unwittingly 
committed in pursuit of high objects. As God will never evade the fulfil- 
ment of his promises like our rulers, we ought to have greater confidence in. 
His word while traversing our future path. 


15. ‘In commenting on our article on the ‘ Tilak trial and its issues’ 
: i (vide paragraph 31 of Weekly Report No. 34 of 1908) i 
Native Christians are the Indian Spectator writes :—‘ Bishop Weldon once | 


as good: Indians as any aid that if the British Government were to withdraw 
other people in India. 


© Anglo-Lusitano (49), from India, the lives of Native Christians would not 
29th Aug., Eng. cols. be worth a year’s purchase, and perhaps the Goans 
in Bombay are inclined to subscribe to that senti- 
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ment.’ But our contemporary has evidently forgotten, as the good. Bishop 
- did; that the Native Christians are as good Indians as Hindus and Muham- 
- madans........... We cannot, therefore, ‘subscribe to that sentiment’ which 
in a subtle manner insinuates that the loyalty of the Goans towards the 
British Government is born of the fear that without the protection of 
the . British Government, their lives ‘would not be worth a _ year’s 
purchase.’......... We cannot see our way tothe view that our country- 
men, and for that matter other Indian Christians, adhere to British rule only 
because the British happen to be Christians like themselves. ‘There are 
larger and more powerful grounds on which our loyalty is based. We are 
as good Indians as any other race. We are as anxious for the prosperity and 
advancement of India as any ardent Indian patriot, and the same motives and 
reasons, which influence the conduct of thoughtful Indians of all sects and 
creeds and evoke from them expressions of loyalty and devotion to the British 
rule, actuate us also. Like them we feel the need of the British supremacy, 
because it is a strong Government, strong in its sense of justice and capable 
of governing the almost limitless mass of the heterogeneous Indian races. At 
a time like the present, when seditious writings and speeches appear to be 
ib | thoughtlessly indulged in and the British rulers are being violently attacked, 
4 - we should have been wanting in our duty if we had failed to publish our 
a humble views on the present political situation in India. Our contemporary 
fe writes further: ‘One would have thought that the issues of the ‘Tilak trial 
a would be treated with perfect unconcern by Goans, for they have as much 
4 liberty of the press as they care for,’ We fail to understand our contemporary. 
We understood that the trial in question was public property.......... 
Experience has shown that the prosecution of Mr. Tilak was an error of 
judgment on the part of the authorities. A surgical operation that cuts off 
a dangerous or useless limb may be commended; but we doubt the wisdom 
of one that is likely to fill the whole body with pain. On this ground 
we, for one, plead fora conciliatory attitude on the part of our rulers. Repres- 


sive action is at times mecessary, but true statesmanship sets some 
bounds to it.’’ 
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16. “The great constitutional struggle between the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy aud the Nationalist party has only 
Alleged creed of the just begun. It is hardly any ground for self- 
as mn # (46), 30th congratulation to the former that they should have 
gg none succeeded at.one fell swoop in removing from the 
. ange sphere of activity the worthiest adherent of the 
latter. In the very necessity they felt of inaugurating a repressive campaign 
in all the Presidencies we read a different tale. This itself enables us 
to gauge what strength we are acquiring in the heart of United India. 
Let Judges say what they will, we know it for 1 fact that the patriots and 
leaders of the people are actuated by the best of motives and are striving for 
the political advancement of the country and are representing the thoughts 
and sentiments of millions of our countrymen. ‘They plead for the redress of 
our manifold wrongs and sufferings. ‘The Nationalist party is not at all hostile 
to the Government established by law. It is the monstrous iniquities that 
| are practised in the name of law and order that are shocking and revolting 
i to their minds. Is the teeming Indian population to stagnate for ever in 
| political helplessness? Can we not better our political condition by our 
own efforts? Can we not make it imperative for the officials to come out of 
ra old grooves and grant us valuable political rights ?...... ..» ‘We should not 
ih bend before the storm,’ said the intrepid Maratha leader in full court. 
+ The Almighty, the Higher Power, is the real controller and arbiter of our 
destinies. Heis keeping watch and ward over our exertions. Trust in 
Him and fear not.......... All our latent capacities should be put forth. We 
have still to pass through a strict patriotic noviciate. The invaluable blessing 
of self-government and of swardj is not conferred on those who do not deserve 
it.......... Selfishness and self-glorification were the main springs of action 
which moved older people and some misguided politicians to pose as leaders 
and patriots. Self-glorification never exalteth a nation.......... The key-note 
of true Nationalism is to work for the good of the country.” | 
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5 Re Extraordinary events have of late been happening in all parts of 
India with such bewildering rapidity that the majo- 

84th birthday of Mr. rity of our countrymen seem to have been staggered 
Dadabhai Naoroji. out of their wits......... How else can one account 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), for the almost silent apathy with which this day of 
4th Sept., Eng. cols.; September has been allowed to creep upon us as it 
*Gujardti (27), 6th has been? To-day is the 84th birthday of the 


Sept., Eng. cols. Grandest of Grand Old Men—of thevenerable Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, the beloved, the darling, the idol, the 
Tribune of the three hundred millions of India......... No stir is visible 


- of celebrating the 84th birthday of the first and greatest Prophet of Indian 
Nationalism, the first and most heroic Apostle of India’s regeneration ! 
The 4th of September! How a thousand and one feelings surge up 
at the bidding of Memory, how acry of gratitude goes up to Heaven to the 
Almighty for having granted a sorrowing nation’s prayer, and saved the 
life of one whom that hapless nation’s countless millions honour 
and love with an _ intensity unparalleled in the modern history 
of India, and but rarely equalled in that of modern Europe!......... 


ing country. But what does that matter? Even in his seclusion he is a force 
and a power, a sacred fountain at which the countless millions of Ind can 
drink the noblest inspiration. Is it necessary, therefore, to say that it should 
be with us a religious duty to celebrate, with all the fervour and enthusiasm at 
our command, each succeeding birthday of India’s hero? For years it has 
been the practice to do it in all parts of India. We have no doubt that 
similar homage will be paid this day also in all parts of India. And yet is 
Bombay to-day so silent and funereal. It is a shame Bombay lags behind. 
The city that has the proud honour of being his birth-place ought to have 
taken a lead in the matter.......... Can this miserable silence be attributable 
to ‘nerves’—to a feeling that the present time is not fit for such a 
demonstration ?......... We will all be arrant cowards if we allow the dark 
clouds hanging over the political firmament to hypnotise us into a cowardly, 
mean and ungrateful apathy towards India’s Grand Old Manmn.......... Aye! 
because the present is so unpromising, the immediate future so disheartening, 
the greater should be the enthusiasm with which we should have celebrated 


this glorious day.......... We do not mean that it is necessary that Bombay, . 


or any other- place in India, should merely bedeck itself with flags and bunt- 
ing, and the thousands and one other paraphernalia of festive decoration....... 
What we mean is that, on this sacred day, every son of India (be he Hindu or 
Moslem, Parsi or Jew, Eurasian or any other class) should take an earnest 
and honest retrospective view of the manifold causes which have made his 
motherland the very ‘ foot-ball of destiny ’ and resolve to turn over a new leaf, to 
be up and doing, determine never more to be like * dumb-driven cattle,’ to be 
faithful to himself, to his country, to the noble alien race that is ruling over him 
and to the splendid, glorious and infinite ideals of freedom which that gifted race 
has generously held out before him, to foreswear idle talk, wield the potent lance 
of Action, and above all, to keep ever before his mind’s eye the great Gospel 
which the Grand Old Man has been proclaiming and preaching all his life— 
that the battle of India’s emancipation is to be fought on British ‘soil, that 
our freedom is to'be won, not by arms of metal, but by mental arms, by 
awakening the somnambulant heart and snoring conscience of Britain, and 
by forcing hex to be true to India by being true to herself and her glorious 
traditions. This is what we mean by celebrating this and each succeeding 
birthday of Dadabhai Naoroji. If to-day’s comparative silence in Bombay is 
due to such a cause, we will be the first to rejoice. We trust and hope that it is 
cic .... But Bombay’s duty doth not end here. Is it not strange that no 
atttempt should yet have been made, in the very place of his birth, to raise 
a memorial to the Grand Old Man.......... Not that Dadabhai Naoroji 
requires a memorial. He has written his own immortal epitaph by the 
erandeur of his own noble and heroic life.......... Let Bombay lead in the 
matter of a memorial to him.......... The congratulatory message of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke to our hero smacks almost of a promise. Some 
of the clouds, if not all of them, are to disappear during the hero’s life-time. 


Such a promise coming from such a man and statesman as Sir George Clarke 
ought to bid us hope. When such homage is paid to the Saint at Versowa 
by the foremost alien in the Presidency, we will be but mongrel bipeds if 
we do not take «wnmediate steps to raise a memorial to India’s Gladstone....... 
Nil desperandum has ever been his motto. And even now, in the winter 
of his existence, his white eyelids do not droop in despondency. The 
mention of India stirs his soul within him and the heroic eyes flash fire. 
Truly, a lion-hearted hero!....... It only remains for us now to raise our voice in 
humble prayer and ask the Almighty to spare India’s darling for years to come 
in order that he may still be to us a guide and apostle, a force and inspiration.” 
[The Gwardti writes:—A land that can produce a Dadabhai need not 
despair of its future, if only his countrymen know how to cherish and follow 
the glorious example ‘of an illustrious patriot like him. It is a source of 
universal gratification that Mr. Dadabhai has, since his return to the land he 
hs has so ardently loved, been in better health than in England. This week 
Ae orateful prayers have been offered up to heaven by thousands of his country- 
) men for having preserved their dear old Dadabhai so long. May the Almighty 
; give him health and happiness in the closing years of his life and-spare him 
| for many years more as a standing example of saintly life, noble self-sacrifice 
' and single-minded devotion to the land of his birth.’’| 


| *18. “ Incommon with all India, and even afflicted Transvaal, which has 
ot ee not forgotten him, we offer our cordial congratul- 
: erage: a presg (84), Sth ations to our Grand Old Man on attaining his 84th 
h 5 er year. Bombay has worthily cherished her affection 
for him as usual; but the most unique function on the birthday anniversary 
was the gathering of Indian ladies in the elegant mansion of Mr. Dharamsi 
Morarji Goculdas under the presidentship of Mrs. Sarala Devi, of Lahore, an 
accomplished and public-spirited Bengali lady. The meeting was admirably 
organised by Mrs. Gajjar, an equally accomplished Gujarati lady, the wife of 
our scientist.......... The key-note of the proceedings was Mr. Dadabhai’s 
early career as a social reformer, specially as the pioneer of female education 
in the Western Presidency.......... The cordial felicitations of His Excellency 
the Governor are highly valued by all classes of the community, whiie Mr. 
Dadabhai’s reply to it is characteristic in reference to passing events with 
their dark shadows. Mr. Dadabhai Naoxoji has unflinching faith in the spirit 
of British Justice, though it may sometimes be erratic or fugitive.” 
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19. The murder of Narendra Gosain at the Alipur jail is just now the 
i sole topic of discussion everywhere in India. We 
i: Comments “re oe ee really fail to understand why out of so many thou- 
t pray ay Alipar jail vv Sands of informers who keep Government informed of 
a Rdshtramat (46), 4th ©Very minute detail of all people’s movements, he alone 
| and 5th Sept. should have been singled out for assassination. It 
is unlawful to join a wicked conspiracy against Gov- 

ernment, and Gosain acted unwisely in involving himself in a meddle- 
some spirit in an unlawiul conspiracy. But being a man of rather a delicate 
and sensitive conscience, he repented of his conduct and made a clear breast of 
| the whole affair to the Police. We cannot, however, explain the ugly imputa- 
| | tions cast by him upon all and sundry throughout the length and breadth of 
to the country. It is difficult to believe his silly statements about the plans 
le and movements of his compatriots. But now that he is dead, he shail answer 
for his conduct before the Almighty, and we shall not, therefore, speak any 

: evil of the dead. ‘There can be no doubt, however, of his sincere desire to 
render assistance to Government, and it is sad to think that the life of one 
re who disregarding all ties of kindred, defying adverse comments of his 
i countrymen, came forward to render a difficult service to Government could 
not be protected from harm by Government. Narendra made many 
impossible and foolish assertions in the course of his statements, and we 
can never approve of his wild ravings in which he indulged by 
abusing the pardon tendered to him by Government.......... Every 
one must be vexed at the shocking tragedy enacted by the two mad- 
é cap prisoners in the Alipur jail. Wefail to understand what could have excit- 
eA ed the violent anger of those two persons who were suffering acutely from 
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fever. Narendra, Satyendra and Kanialal belonged to the same clique and 
were bound by a common principle. But the first saved hisskin by making 
full confession, while the other two made their lot worse by perpetrating a 
ghastly murder. The murder of Gosain in broad day-light within the pre- 
cincts of the jail isno doubt a-sad commentary on the jail administration, 
but instead of finding fault with that we prefer to express our admiration of 
the extraordinary ingenuity of the messengers of death who successfully carried 
off Narendra in spite of his being lodged in jail for safety and in spite of the 
full support he had from the accumulated presence of Government. No one, 
‘whether he be a prince or a pauper, is able to avert the summons of the 
messengers of the God of Death. [The paper in a subsequent issue writes as 
follows:—Men like Gosain, whether they be spies or traitors, deserve to be 
right royally treated by Government whose purposes they serve. Like King 
Parikshiti, Gosain should have been provided with a separate and well- 
guarded bungalow instead of being kept in the prison. The jail authorities 
certainly deserve to be severely punished for not treating him like an 
honoured son-in-law! Just as King Parikshiti was killed by Takshaka even 
while living in a specially built palace, so did Death pursue Gosain while 
enjoying the hospitality of Government. ‘The nation’s curse for implicating 
innocent persons overtook him at last. No wonder that the jail authorities 
could not save him from the curse of the nation. ! 


*20. “What will people in England think of an administration that 
Indian Spectator (5), COUld not effectually protect the life of a person who 
6th Sept . ’ had turned ‘ King’s evidence’? He was under the 
protection of the jail authorities, and he was killed in 

jail, Explanations in abundance will no doubt be forthcoming, but when the 
vigilance of the authorities of a jail is so far eluded that no fewer than five 
revolvers smuggled in, the impression will be that those who are respon- 
sible for the executive administration are not always equal to the difficult 
duties devolving upon them. It has already filled not a few with surprise 
that in a province like Bengal, daring plots should have been hatched, the 
lives of great officials imperilled, and dangerous weapons manufactured under 
the very nose of the authorities. The incident in the Alipur jail will 


enhance that surprise. ‘he first suspicion that would arise is whether among _ 


the lower ranks of public servants there nay not be some amount of sympathy 
with those who are described as anarchists by some and as patriots by others. 
Their nationality must be securing for them some amount of compassion 
without reference to those larger issues which may not easily be comprehended 
by the less educated public servants, who are loyal more to their salaries than 
either to Government or to any ‘cause.’ The time, however, has not yet 
come to suspect a large body of public servants.......... It is necessary to 
dwell upon the Alipur incident at some length and to examine it in ali its 
aspects, because it is likely to affect the Government’s attitude towards 
a large number of prisoners at the present time. We have already 
seen it stated that the murder in the Alipur jail was the result of clemency 
shown to political prisoners. It will be argued in some quarters, and 
believed in many, that those who have been preaching nationalism’ to their 
countrymen, as also their admirers, belong by nature to the criminal frater- 
nity, and that, therefore, no mercy should be shown to them. We doubt if 
this is the lesson taught by the Alipur incident. There are political prisoners 
of various kinds. When Mr. Frederic Harison says that they are often 
superior to the jailors in social status and refinement, he does not mean the 
anarchists of Europe who perpetrate murders. There is a vast difference 
between a person, say, like Mr. G. Subramania Aiyer, who has never in his 
life handled anything dangerous to human life, and who has only discussed 
dangerous theories with the dignity of a philosopher and the passion of a 
patriot, and those young men who in another province have been unfortunate 
enough in the most impressionable period of their life to be familiarised with 
the idea of plotting and killing. ‘The conditions which rendered possible the 
introduction of revolvers in the Alipur jail are not yet fully known to the 
public, but one would naturally expect that there was laxity on the part of 
gome one in enforcing the jail regulations, and the incident in no way affects 
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‘the policy of tempering justice with mercy.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
“There seems to be a code of honour even among culprits though the law 
does not recognise this code. Even those who are disloyal to Government 
expect their comrades to be loyal to their disloyalty. And apparently even 
loyal minds seem to be disposed to sympathise with such loyalty. The 
law compels a witness to answer questions which the code of private honour 
disallows. There is, of course, no question of loyalty or sympathy with crime 
in such cases: we merely state that there is a code of honour of which the 
law takes no notice. The ignate sympathy of mankind with this code 
seems to have manifested itself in the opinions which are reported to have 
been expressed in certain circles on: the murder of Gosain in the Alipur jail. 
An approver is a useful instrument in the administration of justice, but the 
taint of his original sin clings to him, and in attempting to white-wash 
himself he adds a deeper shade to his tint.’’| 


21. ‘“ The murder of the approver Gosain in the Alipur jail is a dramatic 
| sequel to the anarchist case which reminds one very 
i iat a al strongly of the murder of the Irish Fenian who 
aha at a a turned King’s evidence after the Phoenix Park murders. 
shed (31), 4th Sept., Eng. Gosain, however, appears to have a grievance 
cols. against Government. - After his exploit, it was quite 
evident that his life would not be safe if he ever 
got into the hands of his former accomplices ; and yet he was kept in the same 
jail with a whole gang of them. The safety of the jail appears to have been 
left in the hands of a couple of Kuropean convict warders The whole 
occurrence is of a piece with the rottenness that seems to pervade the adminis- 
tration in Imperial Bengal, and if Government, whose duty it is to protect a 
marked man who has done them 3 service, nonchalantly put him in the way 
of his being murdered, a good many people who live in more peaceful places 
may be inclined to reflect that a course of action popular with their 
neighbours will generally be safer than one of service to Government and 
society at large The occurrence is a forcible reminder of the undesi- 
rability of keeping under-trial prisoners in custody for such an interminable 
time.” [The Jadm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ It is to be hoped that the Alipur jail 
incident will not be made use of in.condemning Indian jailors as aclass. Itis 
openly stated that the revolvers were smuggled into the jail through the 
connivance of Indian jailors. This is an ill-natured attack on Indian Govern- 
ment servants, and it is not too much to hope that this unmerited slur 
will receive the condemnation of. all sensible people. Hven where things are 
managed ‘under European supervision’ such incidents are possible.......... 
It is unjust, it is cruel, to make surmises for which there is absolutely no 
justification.’ ) 3 


*22. ‘The criminal atrocities perpetrated at Alipur once more raise the 
question, so often repeated after the bomb outrages, 
P aot, Gof so (37), 6th hether the Police and gaol wavtitidieiiiian’ of 
See ee Bengal do not call for an overhauling. The Anar- 
chist plot does not hold up the Police in those regions to our confidence or 
esteem. For the revelations made subsequent to the murder of the two Euro- 
pean ladies, the Police were indebted to the confessions of accomplices of the 
culprits. A whole arsenal of explosives was concealed under the nose of the 
Police, arms and ammunitions were smuggled, secret political societies formed, 
communications with Anarchists over the sea were conducted with 
immunity, and Bengali youths were trained in the art of warfare, 
whilst the guardians of the peace comfortably slept in utter ignorance as 
to what was taking place within their local jurisdiction. The Alipur 
murders tell the same tale of slackness, and it would be impossible to surpass 
the gaol administration of the city in point of negligent discharge of grave 
and responsible duties. It is hard to conceive that the Kuropean element in 
the supervision of a gaol of so many thousand convicts should be so: notori- 
ously sparse........... The approver’s life, though of little worth in view of his 
dangerous antecedents, was of great value to the Police for incriminating 
culprits in the bomb case. It is inconceivable that the gaol authorities should 
have so far forgotten themselves as to allow him to be interviewed, without 


\ 


et 
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proper precautions, by another inmate of the prison who had frequently 
threatened him........... The Superintendent seeks refuge under the 
complaint which he is alleged to have reiterated time and again about 
the laxity allowed in the matter of visitors. ‘There can be no _ flimsier 
excuse than this, and that official incriminates himself by his own 


confession.......... The female relatives of the prisoner are held 
up for suspicion. We do not believe this plausible but convenient 
WER Posesciesis According to gaol regulations, the prisons are supposed to 


keep a staff of wardresses to search women. Why were the female relatives 
of the culprits not submitted to this process of search? ‘The same question 
may be asked with reference to the theory that the arms were concealed 
under parcels and baskets of food. ‘The jail subordinates are sus- 
pected of being suborned by the friends of the convicts. This is not 
an altogether impossible theory, as corruption in warders and native gaol 
officials of the lower grades is a common failing. Anyhow the Alipur 
imbroglio betrays a state of unwarrantable slackness and neglect, and does 
not redound to the credit of gaol administration, generally of the Province. 
The event has caused intense sensation, and is likely to effect revelations 
which might necessitate a careful inquiry into prison administration 
throughout the country. The violent end of the approver would be a 
deterrent to criminals of his type, whilst it would deprive the Bengal Police 
of a prolific tapping source in the Anarchist case.”’ 


*23. “Gosain is dead rather too soon, both for Government and for the 

ee eople. From the point of view of Government, his 
we a “ein ses given aS an approver, is now of no 
value at all.......... But even supposing that it is 
held technically admissible, neither the public nor the Court can, we believe, 
attach much weight to it because it has not been subjected to cross-examina- 
GO e055 Gosain’s manner of giving incriminating evidence was mani- 
festly peculiar. He would tell a lot of detail and then when there was 
sufficient accumulation of it he would periodically round off the whole thing 
saving ‘so Barindra told me.’ Anable cross-examiner might have conceivably 


succeeded in getting Gosain himself to trim and prune his story so as to — 


bring it within the bounds of decency and credibility. Narendra Gosain is 
dead. We refuse to believe in the story that his death has been hailed with 
delight by Bengali youths or that they go about singing songs in honour of 
the event. That is a manifest exaggeration. We donot think there is any- 
thing in the whole bad business that may touch any chord leading to a noble 
sentiment in the heart. ‘The whole is, we repeat, a bad business in all 
conscience. We can, of course, understand the wrath of his fellow conspirators 
at his turning approver and giving evidence against them.......... But at the 
same time we must say there is no justification for Dutt and Bose to have 
killed him as they did. Even if they regarded him as a traitor they should have 
left him to be judged by his Creator ; they had neither legal nor moral right thus 
to take vengeance in their own hands. If it was improper for Gosain to betray 
his friends, was it, in any view of the facts, proper for Dutt and Bose to kill 
Gosain, unarmed as he was and unable to defend himself? But whatever the 
aspect of the action of Gosain and his murderers, the fact remains that Gosain 
is dead before he is cross-examined; and that is the principal grievance from 
the point of view of the public. Did the fates that destined Gosain to die 
like that also decree that he should die after telling a lot of stories about the 
supposed ramifications of the Manicktolla conspiracy but before being sub- 
jected to cross-examination! If that be so, then they must be malignant fates 
NO i cnc Those who know the fate of the Dravid brothers of Poona or 
of the approver Carey involved in the Phoenix Park murders may conclude 
that there are certain laws governing the fates of approvers. But whatever it 
was, the death of Gosain before cross-examination is a public calamity and his 
murder in that manner a crime for which neither Dutt nor Bose can plead any 
legal or moral justification. It was a most reprehensible deed in all conscience 
and they will rightly pay for it with their lives.” 
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"24. The Calcutta correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes under 


date 2nd September :—* The Bengali anarchists may 
‘Indu Prakdsh (44), 5th be considered to be the most romantic lot in the 


adi Eng. cols. whole anarchist world, and in point of bravery, 
rascality and cunning they simply cast into the shade 


‘Russian or Spanish desperadoes. Quick in action, quick in revenge, smart in 


overpowering powerful European warders, and smart in getting rid of an 
approver! The anarchists in jail hold high carnival on account of the 
death of Gosain. ‘They raised a merry yell and clapped and sang when the 
report of pistols gave the alarm that Gosain the wretch was nomore! A 
sharp rebuke from the warders brought them to reality. When Gosain was 
rolling in the dust, all the rest of the prisoners who are not anarchists were 
seized with such intense fear that they are alleged to have trembled like aspen 
leaves. Bose and Dutt were regarded as devils incarnate, and everybody ran and 
ran and ran till they put as much distance between them and themselves as they 
possibly could. The Police officials who promptly arrived on the scene soothed 
their fears and assured them that the scoundrels had been safe in the cells. 
From East Bengal comes the news of unconcealed hilarity and mirth and 
feast. Who can conceal the delight which the soul enjoyed? Who would 
forego the extraordinary pleasure and shrink from it simply because the 
Government or the Police would get angry? Gosain had implicated many 
innocent, respectable men, and to sing his death ladies blew conch-shells, 
boys uplifted banners, and invitation cards were issued to all bosom friends |!... 
... The Bengal anarchist law is very terrible indeed, and the two Bengali spies 
who gave the Police information leading to the bombardment of the Manicktolla 
Bomb Factory, have made themselves scarce. One is said to have left for 
England, and the other has gone to regions unknown to evade lynching 
at anarchist hands who still scour the country in bands. Death is sure 
to overtake them, for the anarchist’s rule is ‘better let go half' a dozen 
spleen-cracking Europeans than allow a traitor to escape’ !...... Government 
are fully alive to this situation, and will surely take better care of the two 
informers’ lives, than they showed in the case of poor Gosain. Few indeed 
will henceforth covet a prize by selling information, and the Police will lose 
valuable help.” 


295. “Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal has sailed for France. His object in going 
abroad is to show the civilised world how John Bull 
ne rules his Indian subjects withaniron rod. We cordi- 
Chandra Pal's visit to sily wish Mr. Pal every success in his noble mission. 
a del Itis interesting to note that Mr. Pal began his politi- 
Phenix (13), 29th Aug. 5 ; 5 posi 
cal career as a Moderate. He was once of opinion 
that it was'benign Providence that had sent the British to India to bring about 
our salvation. How, then, did the change come about in Mr. Pal’s political 
views? It is repressive measures and repressive measures alone that have 
converted many a Moderate into Extremists. Our rulers by their iron 
rule and by their pin-pricks have converted many a man of mild political 
views into Extremists of the rabid type. Let our rulers give a thought to this 
matter.” 


Comments on Bepin 


26. ‘“ The condition of labour in Indian factories has never been sub- 


| jected to any enquiry that can compare in thorough- 
Comments on the report ness with that of the recent Indian Factory Labour 


‘ela «sacra h pas | La- Commission......... . Indeed their report, as a whole, 
Ate Wentile Jouvaal the record of an undertaking in which no effort 
(6), 15th Aug. was spared to obtain the most complete and reliable 
evidence.......... It is well known among employers 


of labour in England that in continuous labour of mind and body a man’s full 
value may be expended in from 8 to 9 hours; but this can only be realised 
among-men who are thoroughly disciplined to habits of continuous work, a 
condition that is notoriously absent among Indian factory hands....... rie 
Loitering or skulking is now established as a national custom in Indian mills, 
and attempts to correct it have already been strongly resented by the hands. 


The cost of loitering may be calculated in the extra time the machinery has . 
to run per day to obtain a certain outturn; but its abolition is a matter of 
time and of close combination among’the employers........... The Commission 
considers justly that factory owners should not be compelled to provide 
elementary education for the children employed by them. Hlementary 
education is not compulsory in India and the migratory habits of the 
parents would render schooling of very little value unless schools were 
numerous. On the other hand, the lack of suitable education is evident in 
everything the mill-hand does, but a mere smattering of reading and writing, as 
usually imparted, offers no solution of the difficulty......... . It is regrettable 
that the Commission, while condemning the absence of ventilation in many of 


the textile mills, had no examples of air analyses to support their recommenda- | 


tion, for India possesses not only some of the worst, but also some of the best 
ventilated mills in the world; and the best are also among the most success- 
ful, financially. There is no need to refer to Kngland for standards of 
ventilation, for at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, the air is renewed 11 times 
in the card-room and 14times in the spinning room per hour, without interfer- 
ing with any process, and in one of the worst climates for cotton manufacture 
in India. The allowance of air for ventilation in Indian mills must be greater 
than that prescribed for English factories because of the greater amount of 
heat to be removed, and if, in hot dry weather, the air supply were not 
suitably humidified, the processes of manufacture would be seriously 
interrupted. ‘There is, therefore, no need to legislate about humidifying 
except to insist on the use of clean water: ‘here would be no harm in 
adopting 9 parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000 as the limit of impurity in the 
air of Indian mills.......... Humidifying is an inevitable accompaniment of 
ventilation, and the best check on excessive moistening is the cost of it and 
the absence of any benefit. ‘I'he minute of dissent by Dr. Nair, M.D., of 
Madras, attached to the report is a piece of admirable work by a singularly 
gapable man who has all the qualifications of observer, reasoner and 
lucid writer, to deal with this complex sybject.......... Regarding the 
influence of long hours on the physique of the operatives, he differs entirely 
from his colleagues, and in doing so he handles his data extremely well.......... 
The long hours of work, says Dr. Nair, are responsible for the shortage of 
labour complained of everywhere in the textile mills in India. He does not 
believe—and in this we agree with him—that the control of the hours of 
labour of young persons will limit the hours of adults.......... We have 
perused the minute of Dr. Nair with pleasure and profit, and we recommend 
the study of it to all who are interested in the question of factory labour in 
this country.” | 


27. “It is something for Bombay to be proud of, that while the 

i _ newspapers are full of reports of criminal proceedings 

F Pca: ctor ny Phe genes against batches after batches of alleged Pr a 
‘nvolved in the recent rioters in other Présidencies, we have to record the 
disturbances in Bombay. clemency shown by His Excellency the Governor 
Indian Spectator (5), to the rioters, who acted under a momentary im- 
Sth Sept. pulse and apparently at the instigation of a few men 
behind the scenes. The second batch, whose sentences were reduced last 
week, has benefited to a much greater extent than the first, who had been 
sentenced in most cases to only three weeks’ imprisonment. Government 
have thus tempered justice with mercy. Is this policy not worthy to be 
publicly eulogised? ‘There are some persons who plead that they have 
conscientious objections to dissociating themselves from the ‘ party of violence,’ 
for they cannot admit that there is any reason to suspect them of sympathy 
with the excesses of that party. But there can be no objection to their 
commending publicly the policy of Government in making vigorous efforts 
to maintain the peace of the land and at the same time showing leniency 
where it is due. Some amount of perplexity seems to have been felt in 
many quarters as to how the Government's invication to the law-abiding 
citizens to dissociate themselves from the violaters of the law may be 
responded to, without making it appear to the world that what ought to 


have been done spontaneously was done in obedience to a mandate. If 
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- oe they acknowledge in public the benevolence and wisdom of Sir George 

ae Olarke’s policy, they will be at once dissociating themselves from the 
party of violence and at the same time strengthening the cood under- 
stahdiitig between Government and the people. They will also be im- 
pressing upon Government the expediency of not appearing vindictive....... 
They may discourse on the general situation and may express a desire 
for a speedy change in the present situation, to date, say, on the 50th 
anniversary of the Queen’s Proclamation. The opportunity afforded for all 
these things by Sir George Clarke’s clemency in dealing with the Bombay 
rioters is, in our humble judgment, too good to be lost.”’ 


28. ‘We are glad that His Excellency has ordered the periods of sen- 
tences of a further batch of men involved in the 
Oriental Review (11), recent disturbances in Bombay. to be reduced consi- 
2nd Sept. derably. We are sure that this leniency will be 
appreciated everywhere. It is such little but signi- 
ficant acts of kindness that endear a ruler to his subjects. While we shall 
not deny that there is some unrest in this Presidency, we think we are right 
when we say that there is a unanimous admiration for the personality at 
the head of the administration. Indian people have never been slow to 
appreciate kindness and sympathy. They appreciate how much His Excellency 
has to contend against the red-tapism of the Secretariat before his noble and 
sympathetic measures can be passed. but Indians, like all Orientals, are prone 
to be silent in their affection. We think that in the present times this silence 
is a little out of place.” 
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*29. ‘ We believe we are echoing the universal opinion entertained in 
the Indian community when we say that His Excel- 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32), lency the Governor has done the right and most 
6th Sept., Eng. cols. proper thing in extending his prerogative of mercy 
to some of those lately sentenced in connection with* 
the street riots. The time hasenot yet come to dispassionately comment on 
the late affairs. Passion, prejudice, and some of the worst instincts of human 
nature, are still prominent in certain circles which ought to be really models 
of culture, enlightened humanity and sympathy. Members of these circles 
belong to the governing classes whose insolence and arrogance for some 
months past are the subject of serious criticism in the entire Indian Press. 
When such are prone to lose their head and talk the veriest rant which 
any civilised society would greatly resent, it is not possible to point 
out the rank folly and mischief of the unbridled utterances of the 
' Anglo-Indian press. The high fever temperature in which they all seem 
to live and move needs to decline to the normal before they can come 
to a reasonable frame of mind. At present, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
they seem to be adding fuel to fire when they ought to be pouring oil over 
troubled waters. But because His Excellency, from his own exalted position, 
calm and collected, has been able to view in its true perspective the aftermath 
which came at the heel of the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak, has 
deplored the many unhappy incidents which have followed in the train, 
and with that truly altruistic spirit of forbearance and indulgence, worthy 
of the genuine Christian, has exercised his prerogative of mercy and 
released from jail some of those severely sentenced by the Magistrates, he 
should be reproached for such act of humanity, passes our comprehension. 
There are not wanting publicists who never blush to echo the wild and 
brutal sentiments of the school of men whose shibboleth has been so vigorously 
denounced by Lord Morley—the shibboleth of ‘martial law and no damned 
nonsense. There are publicists, who being utterly irresponsible for their 
utterances, presume to criticise the highest responsible authority in the 
Presidency, and that in a spirit and temper which every righteous and un- 
biased person must strongly condemn. His Excellency will have now been 
convinced of the nature of the Anglo-Indian organs we have in our midst and 
how outrageously they behave at times, specially when he is high-mindedly 
and most unobtrusively doing his level best to allay all bitterness and bad 
feeling. His Excellency is too sagacious a statesman to be intimidated by 
such a class of publicists. Meanwhile, we may ‘assure him that by this eal 
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act of mercy he has won the hearts of the Indian community more than * 


ever and done just the right and proper thing which might have been expected 
from him/as the Governor of Bombay. ”’ 


*30. “His Excellency the Governor has again shown his clemency by 

iicaiie pardoning a second batch of the prisoners sentenced 
ene’ cols citidlieeaiiiate i | taking part in the recent riots. Nowhere has 

ae Sir George Clarke’s largeness of mind been better 
shown than in his dealing with the trouble the City of Bombay has 
recently passed through......... His Excellency has proved himself firm 
without being harsh and his considerateness for those who have 
fallen under the displeasure of the law is sure to create an excellent 
impression. Itis a fitting complement to his proclamation to the people of 
Bombay, and proves that he has every confidence that all grades of society will 
fulfil his desire to take to heart the lessons of the disturbances. It is to 
be hoped that citizens of all ranks and opinions will combine to justify that 
confidence...... It would be in keeping with these gracious acts of clemency 
if some similar favour were also shown to those journalists and others who 
have recently been convicted of endeavouring to promote hatred and violence. 
As with the rioters, so with these mistaken enthusiasts, the capacity of the 
authorities to resist their mischievous attacks has been vindicated; their 
impotence to cause a revolution by their writings has been as effectually 
demonstrated........ Order, we fancy, has been restored in the press as in the 
SUECE....6..... We heartily endorse the suggestion of a contemporary that 
the jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation is an appropriate occasion for those 
who through headstrong and generally youthful indiscretion have acted 
foolishly.” 


*31. “Though the advisability of the action of His Excellency the lees: 
Guiardti (27), 6th Governor in reducing the heavy sentences passed on aes 
Seok, Eng. cols ' some of those implicated in the recent riots in this 
| ee city has been vehemently called into question, we z 
think it is the wisest thing that has been done. ‘The riots were no doubt to Sees 
be deplored. But we have never been able to reconcile ourselves to the ‘Bar 
extremely severe sentences that were passed on those implicated in them. e 
If all that is being said in the Indian quarters of the city about the identity of 
the offenders is well founded, and if regard be had to the difficulty of getting 
atthe real offenders in a surging crowd, we should be glad if His Excellency 
were to extend his prerogative of : mercy to some others whose cases are no BRS 
less deserving of consideration.......... Sir George Clarke’s clemency does os 
credit to himself and his Government. If our information is correct, it 
would have been much more appropriate if Government had waited until the 
disposal of the appeals that some convicted persons have filed in the High 
Court.” 


382. The reduction, by the Bombay Government in the sentences passed 

ot Sete On. sixteen more persons, in connection with the \ 
oT te artaman (°), yecent Bombay disturbances will, undoubtedly, be | 

i) received with great satisfaction and approval by the 
public. Government in extending a sympathetic hand to these respectable 
but poor persons have given some relief to their helpless families. But we 
cannot help pointing out that still greater sympathy is needed in their case. 
We honestly believe that even the reduced terms of imprisonment are 
excessive in view of the social position, calling and distressed pecuniary 
circumstances of the prisoners. for instance, five of the men arrested at 
Sheik Memon Street belong to the highly advancea caste of Kapole Banias, 
and are nearly related to certain leading Kapole citizens of Bombay. Their 
youthfulness goes in their favour; and their respectable connections are a 
sufficient guarantee that very short terms of imprisonment ~would be enough 
to ensure their life-long peaceful conduct. We hope, therefore, that His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke, who has signalised his regiume by his sympathe- 
tic policy, will extend still greater mercy towards these unfortunate persons, 
especially as perfect peace has now been restored to the city. 
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| 88. “ ‘Fost see what wonders Sir George Clarke’s conciliating and sympa- 


thetic policy has worked, above all places, in Poona, 


‘Buccess of the plague » hot-bed of discontent.......... The results, as 
operations in Poona city 


F clearly seen from the figures published in the state- 
aun he ’ io). ment published by Government, are convincing and 
30th Aug., Eng. cols.; far more satisfactory than one could have imagined. 
Rajasthan (87), 29th Aug. The work done in Poona adds one more feather in the 

cap-of Dr. Haffkine, for it shows beyond all doubt that 
his prophylactic confers immunity from plague attacks. An unexpectedly large 


number of the inhabitants of Poona took kindly to the so long abjured inocula- 


tion........ In the space of afew weeks was achieved a miracle which the 
authorities had not been able to conjure ina decade! And what was the 
magic that made this stupendous miracle in such a ‘kicking’ centre as Poona ? 
Only this—that complete self-Government, complete autonomy was given to 
the Poona leaders in the matter of fightin the plague In Bombay 
alone Lord Sandhurst’s Government be ora. something like thirty lakhs in 
fighting the plague—with what miserable result we know. Mere expenditure 
of money is not and can never be a cure for any of the thousand and one ills 
from which India is suffering. For each one of them, at a certain stage, 
self-Government should be granted. Poona and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
and his volunteers have proved this in the matter of inoculation We 
thank His Excellency Sir George Clarke for what he has done for his plague 
policy. May we trust that the same spirit of true statesmanship will inspire 
him in all other things, not excluding his attitude towards the Native press.” 
[The Rajasthan writes :—The figures given in the report on the Poona plague 
operations prove the benefits to be derived from inoculation, although the 
fact that there were four deaths among the inoculated shows that it does not 
conier complete immunity. It is quite natural that this will render the 
vaccine more popular, but it has also to be remembered that the protection 
afforded by it lasts only for six months, and some medical men are of opinion tinat 
a repetition of the process every year isinjurious to the eye-sight. Inoculation 
is ‘also harmful to those who cannot afford to have nourishing food. Thus the 
serum is not of any use to the poor. However, those possessed of a strong 
constitution can avail themselves of it without much fear of any bad conse- 
quences. It is a great pleasure to note the success of inoculation at Poona.| 


34. “The Memorandum on the plague measures employed in the city of 
. : , Poona during the epidemic of 1907-08 deserves the 
ee ee ee earnest attention of our civic fathers. It shows how 
Government, the Municipality and the people of Poona acted in a spirit of 
cordial co-operation and mutual trust duringthe epidemic. It also shows how 
much the. educated can do to remove the hardships of their fellow-citizens by 
oradually overcoming their prejudices and misapprehensions regarding the 
various methods employed to stem the scourge The plague operations 
at Poona furnish a vivid object-lesson to Karachi. Poona has succeeded in 
checking the plague, to a certain extent, by means of inoculation. Shall 
Karachi sit with folded hands? What are our men of light and leading 
doing? Where are our Municipal councillors? We think that time has come 
when Karachi should wake up from its lethargy. The policy of laissez faire 
has done much harm in the past. We must evolve a definite scheme to fight 
the coming epidemic. Let the word ‘Inoculation’ be emblazoned on our 
standard. Let us popularise it in the best way wecan. Government and 
the Municipality can do something; but our educated leaders can do much 
more by exerting their influence over the masses.”’ 


85. “It is no exaggeration to say that the heart of every true Indian 
bleeds at the sight of poor old Durga Charan, a res- 
pectable pleader sent to jail for four long years for an 

<i anne Mail offence that could not possibly have been committed 
Sind Journal (18), 27th by him. ‘The High Court Judges who have convicted 
Aug. him have exhibited an utter lack of common-sense in 
believing the absurd story of the prosecution that the 

old man purposely got into the first-class compartment in order to murder the 


Comments on the result 
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Kuropean passengers. Durga Charan’s own statement, that he was violently 
attacked by the frightened Europeans (that Europeans in Bengal especially 
have become awfully funky of late admits of no doubt unfortunately) and that 
he took up one of their weapons, a kukri, to defend himself when entreaty 
or explanation was out of the question, is fully worthy of credit. Apart from 
this it is little short of scandalous that the High Court should have denied 
the accused the benefit of the doubt in the face of the opinions of the 
assessors in the original trial and of half the jurors as well as the High Court 
Judge in the appeal, and should not only have convicted the accused but 
enhanced the sentence from two to four years. It is a case which must go to. 
the Privy Council and we are glad that even Anglo-Indian gentlemen, 
shocked at the monstrous result, are subscribing liberally to the fund raised 
for the purpose.’ 


36. “ The country is rife with prosecutions. But of all of them none 
has perhaps caused more surprise than that recently 
Comments on the pro- launched by the Madras Government against such 
secution of the editor of g distinguished Congressman and a journalist of 
the Swadesh-mitram Of yare repute as Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, the 
Madras. . 
Oriental Review (11). editor of the Swadesh-mitram. He was present at 
2nd Sept. the very first meeting of the Congress and has all 
along been one of its “ardent and earnest champions. 
At the time of the Surat Congress he signed the Convention creed and 
was considered one of the pillars of the Moderate party in Madras; 
papers like the Proneer and the Times were admirers of the moderate 
tone of his paper. He may have manifested now and then a certain 
irritation of tone, but so far as we are aware he was ever on the 
side of the party that has as its watchword ‘Progress on constitutional 
lines. Any comment on the articles for which he is arrested is impossible 
at this stage of the case, but we express our disapprobation of the refusal 
of the High Court to release him on bail. His position is well known in 
Madras. His sickness was certified by a Civil Surgeon. We think the time 
has now come when a change in the Jaw of giving bail ought to be demanded 
by public leaders. If position, well-established reputation, high education 
and certainty of the accused presenting himself at the trial are not sufficient 
and valid reasons for the granting of bail, we wonder what else is. We are 
sorry for the misfortune that has overtaken Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, the like 
of whom are but rarely to be found in this country.” 


*37. “Weare glad to announce that* the Gcvernment of Madras have 
| very graciously withdrawn the charges against 
Comments on the dis- Mr. Subramania Ayer, and have discharged him on 
charge of the editor of his providing securities under section 108 of the 
the Swadesh-mitram Of (Cyiminal Procedure Code. Mr. Ayer declared that he 
ee never intended to write or spread sedition and Gov- 
ahratta (9), 6th : ated 
Sept. ernment have done the best possible thing in accepting 
this statement and releasing Mr. Ayer.......... People 
have unanimously applauded this action of the Government of Madras, and 
hope that it will be the beginning of the process of undoing many undesirable 
incidents of the present campaign of suppression. If the pendulum has really 
begun to swing back, the next step, we hope, will be the release of Mr. Tilak, 
which act will surely cover Government with glory.”’ 


388. A Nadiad correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn under the 

ets date 2nd September:—Thirteen boys belonging 

Report of a_ friction tothe Methodist Mission of Nadiad and Baroda 

between Methodists and having renounced Christianity and joined the 

natives at Nadiad (Kaira). sp vanand Anathalaya at Ajmere, the Mission 
Sdnj Vartaman (88), “tg , 

3rd Sept. authorities are naturally frightened lest all the 

students should leave the protection of the Mission. 

Two of these runaways have been arrested and brought down to Nadiad on a 

charge of theft. As the case is swb yudice I cannot make any comments on it, 

but this much I can safely say that everywhere its result is awaited with 

deep anxiety. Mr. Wadia of the Ahmedabad bar has already been engaged 
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: for the defence. Last night Brahmachari Salganand delivered a public lecture 


on “ Brahmacharya” in the compound of the Santh Bazar at which more 


than a hundred Christians were present. Many of them were armed with 


lathis, and it is said that three of the Missionaries who were present had come 
armed with revolvers for fear of a disturbance. The very presence of these 
Christians at such a meeting was in itself sufficient to wound Hindu feelings. 
On the arrival of the Christians many of the Hindus began to leave the 
assembly ; but the lecturer prevailed upon them to remain and ordered chairs 
to be provided for the Christians. The Missionaries were under the apprehen- 
sion that the object of the lecturer was to reclaim the Hindu boys who have 
gone over to the Mission. The conduct cf some of the Christians was such 
that it gave people reason to believe that they were intent upon mischief. The 
night was a dark one and there was only one lamp to light the assembly. At 
first stones began to be thrown, at which the Missionaries were frightened and 
drew out their revolvers. ‘T'he situation was very critical, but in the meantime 
the Police came up and dispersed the meeting. The feelings of the Hindus are 
greatly wounded at this step of the Missionaries. They are about to 
hold a public meeting for the purpose of appealing to Government in con- 
nection with the matter. 


39. It is indeed very gratifying that His Excellency the Governor has 
appointed a special officer to enquire into and report 
Proposed expansion Of ypon the whole subject of the development of Salsette, 
ae Ny of paar 63) with special reference to the means of communica- 
ond reg wa ’ tion, water-supply and drainage. If by such measures 
the suburbs can be rendered healthy and fit for 
habitation, there is no doubt that a large number of people will settle there 
permanently. Another welcome feature of the resolution on the subject is 
that His Excellency has expressed a desire to provide for building purposes, 
not only occupied agricultural land, suitable for conversion into building 
sites, but also unoccupied land of all kinds, whether assessed, 
unassessed, waste or forest. Hitherto, Government’s sole aim being 
to secure the largest income from agricultural land, the latter 
was not allowed to be utilised for building purposes unless heavy 
fines were paid. Though the recent strong agitation has prevailed on 
Government to effect a reduction in such fine, there is no doubt that itis 
still pitched very high and needs to be further reduced. Government seem 
to be afraid that a further lowering of the fine would only cause a loss 
of revenue to themselves without in any way benefiting the lower classes, the 
whole ofthis profit going to the capitalists. Butthis isan imaginary apprehen- 
sion ; for, according to the well-known principle of political economy, the lower 
the cost of construction, the lower will be the rent, and this will be no small 
advantage to the masses. The present high rents are due to the demand for 
houses exceeding the supply. But no sooner are the present restrictions 
upon building on agricultural land withdrawn, the supply will increase and 
the rents will at once go down. At any rate, the desire evinced by His Excel- 
lency to relieve the congestion in Bombay is commendable, and we trust His 
Excellency will soon be able to prepare and carry out a suitable scheme. 


40. ‘The Government of Sir George Clarke have shown once again, in 
their resolution of Friday last, what an eminently 
practical bent of mind they bring to the considera- 
tion of important public questions. The appoint- 
ment of a special officer to consider the question 
of the extension of Bombay and to make a com- 
prehensive report on the subject indicates not only their desire to have 
the whole question thoroughly sifted but their appreciation of the practical 
aspects of the question, its magnitude, and the great necessity of settling the 
various points in accordance with the actual requirements of the people and 
in a comprehensive and liberal spirit.......... Of course, much will depend 
upon the choice of the officer to whom this most important task is to be 
entrusted. But a Government who have shown such admirable appreciation 
of the magnitude of the problem may be safely trusted to make a wise 


Jam-e-Jamshed (31), 
3lst Aug., Eng. cols. 
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selection. An official of the type of Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, who has a close 
and intimate knowledge of Bombay and its suburbs, whe is so thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits and requirements of the various creeds and classes, 
who enjoys so completely the confidence of every section of the inhabitants, 
would be welcome to all. We are confident that the public will greatly 
appreciate the step Government have now taken.” 


*44. “During the past and the curfent week there have been issued 
three notable Resolutions from the Bombay Govern- 

Approval of some of the ment which deal respectively with the claims of 
recent Resolutions of the Higher Commercial Education, the recommendations 
Bombay Government on of the Surat Industrial Conference and those of the 


the subject of Commercial 7 
and AgriculturalEducation. Ahmedabad Agricultural Conference. They are 


Mahrdtta (9), 6th limbued with a truly practical spirit and bear 
Sept. an impress of the inspiring personality of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke. The language of 
these Resolutions is eminently assuring, and we have the most sanguine 
assurance that we are now entering upon a decade of good, real 
practical work bearing substantial results in the near future. His 
Excellency brings with him a great reputation as an able administrator, and 
our Presidency is preeminently lucky in being ruled over by a statesman who 
is both a scholar and a practical statesman. The establishment of a Chair of 
Commerce in connection with our University is a measure which will have 
far-reaching effects....... It is not possible for every student to incur the 
expense of a training af a Kuropean or American University. A course of 
lectures in Commerce from a specialist of some reputation from England will 
give a new and desirable turn to the aspirations of the rising generation of stu- 
dents. The establishment of weaving schools all over the Presidency is a most 
welcome step. It will afford opportunities to the sons of poor artisans and even 
to adults to acquire special proficiency in their business on mbre approved lines. 
But nothing is more consoling than the reply of Government to the re- 
commendations of the Agricultural Conference held at Ahmedabad some time 
back. The development of the Agricultural College of Poona will place 
within the reach of our students instruction in scientific agriculture and its 
up-to-date methods.......... The primary education of our agriculturists 
is a matter of the most pressing importance, and there can be 
no real national progress worth the name till we have taught them 
to realise the true value of scientific agriculture. But so long as 
the ground is not prepared by a well-diffused primary education any instruc- 
tion in purely technical matters will be futile. What is most important for 
our present purpose is an organisation which would provide a course of 
lectures for farmers on their fields on all topics connected with their business. 
Agricultural Associations are likely to render some help in this matter, but 
their work would at best be superficial. Farmers and men who work on 
the fields are, as a class, most deplorably poor. They are ‘like dumb- 
driven cattle’ and it requires exceptional patience and genuine sympathy 
for their sufferings to do any real service to them in the matter -of their 
education.” : 


42, We thank Government for the interest they are now taking in the 


Kesari (124), Ist Sept. development of agriculture in the Presidency, but _ 


when one compares the efforts of our Government 
in that direction with those of other civilised nations he is bound to be dis- 
appointed. Germany has been contending against its natural disadvantages 
in respect of climate and soil for the last thirty years, and has achieved 
marvellous success; while our: Government have during that time solely 
devoted their attention to the enhancement of land assessment. It is only now 
that Government have awakened to the advantages of scientific agriculture, 
but there is no guarantee of economical considerations not eventually coming 
in the way of its development. Moreover, Government advocate slow and 
cautious progress lest there be misunderstanding on the part of the cultivators ! 
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It always so happens that however noble the intentions of Government may 
be in their conception, their working out seldom :proves advantageous to the 
—rayat. 


43. We do not want the Ganpati festival at all if it is to remain strictly 

: religious in character. We donot stand in need 

Necessity of imparting of a lifeless religious ceremony. It is necessary 

a political character to + breathe into such festivals some political fervour in 

aa erat hy oiet Bept. order to strengthen the.feeling of piety aniong the 

people. Political lectures should be delivered and 

political songs sung during the festival. These festivals are easy instruments 

' of imparting political education to the masses and the women-folk. A new 

turn has been given to these festivals in order to render them politically 

serviceable. Nobody need be terrified at this.. We stand absolutely fearless 

as long as we keep ourselves within due limits. Weonce more assert that 

the Ganpati festival should be of a mixed character, religious as well as 
political. : 


44. “That the Al-Hag,.in perfor ming its legitimate duty of advocating 
the Muhammadan cause, has always transcended 
3 Alleged reckless attacks the bounds of decency is known to every reader 
on Hindus by certain of it. The impunity with which it has been 
et apa aang papers of doing its dirty work of needlessly maligning the 
Sind Journal (18), 27th Hindus and exciting bad blood had emboldened it be- 
Aug. yond measure. In its issue of the 8th instant, it has 
perpetrated outrages which call for prompt and 
vigorous action on the part both of the local Government and of cer- 
tain individuals who have been most shamelessly defamed and libelled.......... 
The article is clearly calculated—and possibly intended, for commercial 
purposes—to excite race-hatred, and if the Commissioner in Sind takes no 
action, he will nét only have failed i in his duty as an administrator but will 
have given just cause for the suspicion that Government side with the 
Muhammadans and are against the Hindus....... The Al-Hagq hasa disciple 
in the obscure Muhammadan paper, toe Aftdb-i-Sind, which is prepared 
to go one better than its master in order evidently to force itself into notoriety. 
saeqenees In the first two issues Of this month the Aftdb, not satisfied with 
indulging in the most vulgar abuse, boasts that if only the Feringhee Bahadur 
were to give Muhammadans a single day of free action, they would make 
short work of the Hindus (or words to that effect) and give a quietus to their 
prattle about Swardjya.” 


45. ‘Several friends have pressed us to thank the Commissioner in 
Sind for his liberal action in appointing Mr. Chainrai 

Comments on the ap- Bulchand to act as City Magistrate of Karachi. 
pointment of Mr. Chain- What a sad commentary on the excessive simplicity, 


HT “3 acne aar yap Dae laid the lack of ambition, nay the serf-like spirit of our 
‘7 ‘Sad Journal (18), 27th people! Are we really born to be mere hewers of 


Aug. wood and drawers of water in our own land, that 
| the elevation of one of us to the not very high 
position of a City Magistrate should not only send us into ecstacies over it 
but move us to offer incense at the feet of the bestower-of the so-called 
favour ?- It only shows how our just ambition has been crushed by dis- 
appointment and unfair treatment at the hands of the white bureaucrat. 
i _ [tis anything but complimentary to Government that even our educated men 
ote should think of thanking them for such a trifle. Additional force is lent 
\ to these remarks by the fact that the appointment is at present only an 

acting one for which a European or Eurasian was not available. Under the 
‘ circumstances it is too premature even to think of thanking the local Govern- 
ment for what it has done. When the post is permanently bestowed ona 
native, as assuredly justice requires that it should be, we shall certainly have 
occasion for self-gratulation and may even work ourselves up to the pitch of 
an expression of gratitude.” 
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Kducation. 


*46. “The proposed lectures on Indian Commerce contemplated by 
His Excellency the Governor, with the view of 
Commercial Education ©t#blishing later on, should the experiment succeed, 
in the Bombay Presi- ® School of Commerce; are a step in the right 
dency. direction. ‘The subject of Commerce as a Science 
*Kaiser-i-Hind (32), 6th has only lately come into importance....... Modern 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Praja commerce is in reality international commerce. 
Bandhu (36), 30th Aug., No subject is more complex. To teach such a science 
Hing. cols. in the true scientific spirit requires an exceedingly 
able and competent person. A mere abstract 
theorist will not do. The lecturer must be a person who combines theoretical 
knowledge with practical experience. Weare not aware of the merits of 
Mr. Lee Smith whom the Bombay Government has selected. If he has no 
practical experience of Indian trade, it is to be feared, he cannot be said to be 
the right person to achieve the object Government havein view. Are we to 
assume that in the whole of India there is not a single qualified Indian to be 
found who could give such a series of lectures‘as is adumbrated in the recent 
communiqué ? We should be sorry indeed were the impression to go abroad 
that even in matters of commerce no competent person could be found for the 
purpose and that even a lecturer on this subject must be imported from 
England. When are we to see a change in the policy of the Government 
in this respect ? In one breath they speak sympathetically of encouraging 
swadeshism and in another breath they practically do the very opposite of 
what they preach! The Government of Bombay might have done well if they 
had in the first instance advertised for a qualified Indian. If we mistake not, 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce had, in its reply to the Circular letter of 
Government, broadly pointed out the extreme inexpediency of the step 
which has since been taken......... It seems, therefore, that though Govern- 
ment are desirous of consulting Indian opinion. they are not at all keen to 
give any effect to it. Of what use merely making a show of having consulted 
Indian opinion ? Why the opinion of the Indian Chamber has not been 
respected we cannot see. Anyhow it would have'been well had Government 
in their Press communiqué stated the reasons which have prompted them to 
bring out a lecturer on trial all the way from England. It is, at least in this 
matter, very much like carrying coals to Newcastle. And yet Govern- 
ment request public subscriptions towards the passage-money and remunera- 
tion of the lecturer from Indian representative men and bodies! So here, too, 
it is the Indians wko are asked to pay the piper, while Government call the 
tune at their own sweet will! Curious indeed are the ways of Government! ”’ 
[The Praja Bandhu remarks :—“ The appeal for contributions towards the 
expenses of the course of lectures on commercial education to be delivered by 
Professor Lee Smith has already met with a response, for we understand that 
Mr. Jacob Sassoon has come forward with a donation of Rs. 1,500. But it would 
have been far better had Government themselves paid the small sum required 
instead of seeking aid from outside. It is fortunate that the Bombay 
Government have been able to engage the services of such an eminent authority 
on everything connected with commerce like Professor Lee Smith, and we 
trust that his lectures will pave the way for the ultimate establishment of a 
suitable commercial College in Bombay. At the same time we trust that 
Government will not contemplate a reduction in the number of scholarships 
for study in the West for the very simple reason that they are absolutely 
necessary at least for some time to come.’’| 


47. The order of the local Government calling upon the Director of 
Jainism and the Guja- Public Instruction so to amend lessons 9 and 60 in 


rati Readers. the Fifth Gujarati Reader as to meet some of the 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), objections raised by the Jains against the inaccurate: 
4th Sept. statements made therein with reference to their 


faith, will be hailed with delight by the entire Jain community. It is indeed 
oratifying that the community have at last inpressed upon Government the 
justice of their cause. We cannot, however, help observing with regret that 
some of their complaints should have been left unredressed. In the lessons 
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above referred to, the Jains of the time of Rishabhdeo are described as jangli, 
1.é., savage ; but how misleading such a statement is has been clearly explained in 
the petition of the Jain Shwetamber Conference. The Conference very properly 
recommended the substitution of the word zugalza instead ; and there seems 
to be no reason why their request should not have been conceded. History 
does not supply us with any grounds for holding that the Jains of the times of 
Rishabhdeo were a savage people as compared with the other nations of the 
period. Again, Government have not accepted the objection of the Jains to 
the sentence ‘ the Jains build their temples far away from human habitations in 
thick forests and on the tops of hills.’ The statement that the Jain temples are 
built far away from human habitations is obviously incorrect. As for the 
selection of hills as sites for temples, it is well known that their sacred 
character and the beauty of the surrounding scenery had weighed with 
the Tirthankars in inducing their followers to make the selection. It is 
really deplorable that any misstatements should be allowed toremain in a text- 
book issued by the Educational Department, and as Government have been 
graciously pleased to rectify some of the mistakes pointed out by the Jains they 
would have placed this community under a deep debt of obligation by acceding 
to their prayers in these two matters as well. These revised text-books have 
been the instruments of wounding the religious susceptibilities not only of the 
Jains, but also of the Muhammadans, the Parsis and others, as Government 
and their Educational Department know full wellby this time. It is our belief 
that the very inclusion of lessons on religious subjects in these text-books was 
a mistake; and so the best course for Government now is to delete all such 
lessons from the entire series. 


48. Commenting on the Bombay Government’s Press Note on the 

| subject of corrections in the lessons in Gujarati 

*Indian Social Reformer Readers dealing with the religion of the Jains, 
(4), 6th Sept.; Indian the Indian Social Reformer observes :—“ The action 
Spectator (9), Sth Dept. of Government is sure to gratify the Jains who 
are one of the most peaceful and law-abiding 

of Indian communities, and cherish with rare reverence the tenets of their 
ancient and humane creed.. One of the statements objected to was to the 
effect that the sage Mahavira was the founder of Jainism.......... In India no 
man ever called himself the founder of a faith : every teacher professed to be no 
more than an exponent of a more ancient doctrine. Kven Buddha spoke of 
Buddhas who had come and gone before him. If Buddha can nevertheless 
be called the founder of Buddhism, Mahavira, as the last and greatest of the 
apostles of Jainism, may also be styled the founder of that faith; and, we 
believe, the Director of Public Instruction must have taken some such view 
of the matter. The incident, we think, illustrates the inexpediency of 
introducing statements bearing on religious history in school Readers.” 
[The Indian Spectator writes:—“ it is just possible that the Jains owe the 


- considerate attitude shown by Government in the matter of the corrections to 


be carried out in the Gujarati Readers to the presence of scholars like Mr. 
Enthoven and Mr. Edwardes in the Secretariat.......... There was one 
objection which the Government thought was not well founded. Whether the 
Government is right or not, the statement complained of does not offend the 
religious susceptibilities of the people, and, if objectionable at all, is not worse 
than a historical inaccuracy. Shri Adinath is said to have reformed the 
marriage customs of a people called Yugalia. ‘This word has been translated 
into junglt.......+.. We do not see why Government should not have ordered 
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the retention of the Sanskrit ‘ Yugalia’.”; 
Railways. 


49. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Railway Times:— 
“There are many hardships in service on the Indian 

Alleged hardship in the Railways. One of them is about leave. There is 
matter of leave on the perhaps‘no promise so well observed in the breach as the 
 Rellooy Tues (1g), one that men shall have leave in turn and according to 
29th Aug. ’ rule. On the I. M. R. Section of the G. I. P. Railway, 


instead of a month, 15 days’ leave only is granted, 
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and if a man cannot possibly get through his business in the 15 days, and 
is obliged to apply for an extension, it is ungraciously granted without pay. 
But that is not the worst; he is also mulcted of the other 15 days’ pay. This 
is not. only unfair but absolutely unjust. According to rule one month on full 
pay is allowed, and if pay is cut for that period it looks very much like 
a robbery. Men who have had no leave for years are unable to get leave even 
for a few days when required. * Wait yourturn’ isthe curtreply. Yetothers. 
can get leave every year and when they want it. Men who have stuck to 
their work day in and day out for years on end cannot get leave on the most 
pressing business; some have been actually obliged to resign their appoint- 
ments for the want of a few days’ leave required for urgent private affairs.”’ 


ba] 


Municipalities. 


90. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ The 
| Commissioner in Sind met the Municipal Coun- 
Elected president for j]lorg of Hyderabad, the other day, at the Collector’s 
the Hyderabad Munici- bungalow, and informed them that he had decided 
pality (Sind). t ve ‘a , j 
Sind Journal (18), 27th *% give them back a non-official president immedi- 
Aug. ately, and that too a man of their own selection, pro- 
vided he was elected by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of them. The Hyderabad public have no doubt reason to 
rejoice that the Commissioner has been pleased to take early steps to 
entrust the management of their Municipality to an elected president.......... 
The situation looks very cheery on the surface, but what do you see when 
you dive deep into it? You come across something which stuns you.......... 
Men who have gota wide grasp and a vigorous political insight think that 
the Commissioner has erred in conferring this boon on the people at the 
present moment........ They give the Commissioner credit for his good inten- 
tions ; but they regret his want of political foresight, and feel that he has been 
much too impatient in not waiting till the new elections, that are so near at 
nand, when with the re-distribution of wards involving material changes in the 
constitution of the Municipality and increase in the number of the elected 
members, the possibilities of a renewul of the old order of things would have 
been considerably minimised, if not altogether neutralised.......... Let the 
Commissionér pause and reflect on the following possible situation. Suppos- 
ing the Collector has set his heart upon a particular individual, as, ten to one, 
he has, and supposing all or most of the nominees of Government, who are not 
unoften guided by official opinion on such matters, take it into their heads to 
support the election of that individual, the number of nominated members 
being at present a solid half, the gentleman having their support will have 
only to secure one-third of the elected members, and his success is ensured. 
What will be the result? The remaining two-thirds of the elected members 
will again become discontented. A president elected by a mayjority of 
Government nominees is as good as a president nominated by Govern- 
ment. The object of Sir George Clarke in giving the people their own 
president will be defeated, inasmuch as the president in the aforesaid case will 
be a president elected in opposition to the wishes of two-thirds of elected mem- 
bers. ‘T'here is another aspect of the question which also deserves attention. 
These disconsolate members will try every means in their power to embarrass 
the administration. The remaining term of office of the Municipality being 
only a few months, these oppositionists will find it easy to continue their 
tactics for this short period and to defy all efforts at conciliation, with the 
result that there will be chaos and confusion at the end of it and the new experi- 
ment will rightly be declared to have failed. Government will naturally feel 
thatthe disintegrating forces of which the Hyderabad Municipality is compos- 
ed could be only controlled by an official president. The noble policy of Sir 
George Clarke will be discredited. It will thus be seen that the action 
of the Commissioner is politically wrong and requires immediate mending.” 
[On the other hand, the paper itself welcomes the concession and strongly 
recommends the election of Mr. Hiranand Khemsing, as being the man best 


fitted to tackle successfully the various large schemes now before the Hyder- 
abad Municipality. | 
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54. The Nadiad Municipality is mainly dependent for its income on the 
big house-tax and the octroi duties. But even with the 
x Lange eres at ~_— gee — ~~ _ — to 
Clon . ischarge its duties efficiently. otwithstanding 
1s a aerate this state of affairs some of the local merchants have 
submitted a petition to His Excellency the Governor in Council praying that 
the octroi duties might be abolished in accordance with the promise made by 
Government at the time of the imposition of the house-tax. Now, even 
though it is true that there was such a promise made by Government it has to 
be considered whether it is possible under present circumstances to do away 
with the octroi duties without proportionately enhancing the house-tax. It 
would be quite uajust to abolish the octroi duties if the house-tax has to be 
raised. The petition has been made by afew merchants only; it does not 
come from the whole town or even from the whole merchant community. 
The Municipality has done well in having invited public opinion on the petition 
before proceeding to pass its own opinion thereon, for the public are sure to exhibit 
their dislike against the proposal contained in it. It is necessary that the people 
should convene a public meeting and protest against it. In view of the 
urgent needs of the Municipality we think it to be the duty of Government 
to assist it in carrying out works of public utility. Anyhow, the house-tax 
should not be enhanced, but things should be allowed to go on as they are at 
present. 


Native States. 


o2Z. “The Kolhapur State has been of late attaining notoriety by 
Comments on the pro- various methods probably devised with a view 
ceedings against the Vish- %0 cover the numerous irregularities in its in- 
vavritt by the Kolhapur ternal administration. Fourteen years ago, when 
State. the present ruler of Kolhapur was entrusted with the 
Rashtramat (46), 38rd administration great hopes were entertained that 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Kesar’ Kolhapur will turn out a model State under 
Use), iss Dept. his guidance.......... But two or three years after 
Shri Shahoo took up the reins of administration, signs of deterioration 
began to appear; and now after a continuous rule of fourteen years we are 
by no means in a position to congratulate the people of Kolhapur on the 
administrative change that has come over them. Whatever may be the 
faults of the British administration of Native States in general, it may be 
said without fear of contradiction that the British control was much better 
exercised during the minority of the young prince than during the period of 
his full-fledged rulership.......... Colonel Wray and Colonel Ferris had been 
at the Kolhapur Residency during the greater portion of His Highness’ rule 
but neither of them seems to have taken the slightest trouble to place His 
Highness on the right track in the matter of internal administration. Conse- 
quently the Maharaja became surrounded by a set of officers the result 
of whose incapacity, folly, nay actual mischief he is now experiencing. We 
do not wish to refer here to the numerous unpleasant things that have . 
become the subject of comment all over Maharashtra; but we allude to 
the latest freak of the’ Durbar. We do not at all quarrel with the State 
authorities for instituting a prosecution against any of its subjects, but when 
they throw off all sense of propriety and show bad blood in conducting inqui- 
ries or in delaying matters we cannot help expressing our disapproval. Profes- 
sor Vijapurkar and his colleagues are awaiting their trial for a fortnight; but 
what does the Magistrate mean by not releasing them on bail, and what is 
more, in not appointing a date for their trial? ‘There is a standing order of 
His Highness that all officers must attend to their work from 11 forenoon to 5 
in the afternoon, and diaries to that effect are, we are told, regularly sub- 
mitted to the Huzur, and yet the District Magistrate of Kolhapur finds no 
time to attend to his duties until 4 o’clock in the afternoon as a rule and 
sometimes even later. The present District Magistrate, Mr. B. V. Jadhav, 
is a sort of maid-of-all-work to the Durbar having been entrusted with a 
number of duties. A man who is simultaneously District Magistrate, 
Superintendent of the Municipality, Naib Dewan, Special Appellate Judge 
and who is repeatedly deputed to special duties outside the State, cannot be 
expected to do all his multifarious duties either to his own or the people’s 
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gatisfaction. Professor Vijapurkar. is rotting in custody at Kolhapur 
and though ordinary facilities are given to him, still that is no justi- 
fication for detaining-a man without fixing a date for his trial.” [The 
Kesari writes:—It seems that the Kolhapur State is actively participating 
in the crusade against newspapers, which is now the order of the day in India. 
The injustice of Native States is proverbial, and now that they have the 
example of the British Government to guide them, we cannot imagine to 
what lengths they will go. It is, therefore, feared, and the fear is not quite 
unjustified, that Professor Vijapurkar will be kept in custody: for months 
together before the trial commences. A public fund has been started by 
the Rdshtramat to provide legal aid to Professor Vijapurkar, and we hope 
that his friends and old pupils will come forward to contribute their mite 
to it.| 


93. Mr. 5S. D. Satavlekar writes to the Adshtramat the following letter, 
dated Daksha Mandir, Kanakhal (Punjab), 26th 
Rdshtramat (46), 5th August 1908:—lI learnt yesterday, among other things, 
Sept. that, in connection with the article headed “ Potency of 
Vedic prayers,’ contributed by me to the Vishvavritt, 
Prof. Vijapurkar and two others have been arrested, that many arrests are 
being made at Kolhapur and that readers of the above article are being 
examined. As I have been travelling in the Punjab for the last six months, 
it takes long for news from other parts of the country to reach me. 
I am solely responsible for the above article, and am ready to suffer all the 
consequences. Instead of causing any delay by waiting for the warrant, 
I shall start to-morrow for Kolhapur. Vedic prayers possess extraordinary 
potency. It is natural that some persons cannot put up with their lustre. 
Similarly there are men who cannot bear to look at the light of the sun: but 
the sun is sure to rise all the sameand shed light. Shankhasur, not being able 
to bear the light of the Vedas, drowned all the Vedas in the sea. The 
advancement of mankind came then to a stand-still, whereupon God killed 
Shankhasur and restored the Vedas to mankind. Men can learn many lessons 
from the above mythological story. Shankheasur is made up of two words, 
Shankha, t.e., ignorant and aswra, 2.e.; conversant with crooked policy. 
Crafty and ignorant people cannot endure the lustre of the Vedas. They 
endeavour to destroy the Vedas, 2.e., stop the progress of knowledge, but as the 
Vedas (knowledge) are divine, it is beyond the power of man to destroy 
them. I conclude with the following Vedic prayer:—“Oh God, who 
art kind to the helpless, remove soon the helplessness of the helpless 
among us.” 


54. In the course of a contributed article the Indu Prakash writes :— 
‘Professor Vijapurkar and some boys of Kolhapur are 

Arrests in Kolhapur detained in Police custody for a number of days for 
State in connection with what offence, the public is not as yet aware of. It is 
ne Toppan existence said’ that they are detained on the suspicion of the 
. Tn de Prakdeh? (44), 1st existence of a bomb-factory at Kolhapur! Their 
Sept., Eng. cols. houses were searched and report says that nothing 
was found except dumb-bells, a jambia or a sword, 

a swadeshi drama and the like. Some young boys fond of gymnastic 
exercises and some members of the Shivaji Club now no longerin existence have 
also been arrested. As yet no facts have come forth to substantiate 
the bomb theory which is believed to be the _ result only of 
imagination....... We appeal to the kind-hearted Maharaja Saheb and 
io the fair-minded Political Agent, Major Wodehouse, to independently 
acquaint themselves with the facts of the case against the unfortunate 
boys and see that justice is done to them. The whole of the Kolhapur city 
is quite restless as the houses of even ~espectable persons are daily searched 
by a general warrant. If the arrested boys are really guilty of any offence, 
let them be at once brought before the Magistrate and the trial commenced. 
They have been in the custody of the Police for a long time. If a bomb- 
factory really exists in Kolhapur, let those concerned in it be brought to trial 
and severely punished. All equally detest the bombs, if they really exist. 
But all equally detest the creation of the bombs out of the imagination of 
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the Police, It is not wrong for young boys to start gymnasiums, practise 


with dumb-bells and start free libraries. We again appeal to His Highness 


and the Political Agent to make inquiries independent of the Kolhapur 
Police.” : 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*55. A Nasik correspondent writes as follows to the Indu Prakash 
‘ under the date 4th September:—Mr. Hyder Reza 
Report of the visitof Mr. of Delhi, who was invited to visit this town in con- 
Hyder Reza of Delhi to nection with the Ganpati festival, arrived here last 
ae the Ganpatl! nicht. When he started for Nasik two Muham- 
Indu Prakdsh (44) madan graduate volunteers accompanied him, but 
5th Sept. : ’ he sent them back, in the middle of the journey. 
Our local Police were present at the railway station 
at the time of Mr. Reza’s arrival, and.were seen carefully taking down the 
names, &c., of the people on the platform. On his entry into the town 
from the station, Mr. Reza was garlanded and treated to pan-supari before 
the merchants’ public Ganpati near the Nasik bridge. He was then taken to 
Mr. Babasaheb Khare’s residence where he has put up. ‘This evening a grand 
procession was held, which after traversing the principal streets and the 
Muhammadan quarter of the town, halted before the Ganpati of the Nasik 
Brahmans. After Mr. Reza had been given pan-supari there, the procession 
re-started and reached Vijayanand Theatre, which was already full to over- 
flowing, The object of the meeting at the Theatre was to express gratification 
at the grant of a constitution to Turkey. A congratulatory resolution was 
accordingly passed, and Mr. Babasaheb Khare, the President of the meeting, 
was requested to forward it to the Turkish Consul at Bombay. Mr. Reza 
delivered a speech on the occasion. 


06. ‘The District Magistrate of Kolhapur has refused to grant bail 
to Professor Vijapurkar and others who have been 
Appeal for funds on be- charged under sections 302 and 115 of'the Indian 
half of Professor Vija- Penal Code. Professor Vijapurkar, on hearing of a 
purkar and 8 gg Warrant of arrest against him, went to Kolhapur of his 
seorees . 8 a Kalbaoan. own accord and presented himself before the Political 
Rdshtramat (46), 30th Agent who handed him over to the District Magistrate 
Aug., Eng. cols. of Kolhapur. ‘The treatment received by Professor 
Vijapurkar from the Political Agent was very polite. 
The District Magistrate, however, has refused bail and for aught we know 
has not as yet appointed any date for the hearing of the case. This post- 
ponement sine die is most objectionable, to say the least. Mr. Satavalekar, the 
fourth accused, is not yet arrested, but that cannot be any reason for keeping 
the three already arrested accused in custody for an indefinite period. Kolhapur 
unfortunately is copying all the mean tricks of some of the officials in British 
India and in some cases it anticipates the action of British officers.......... 
‘Professor Vijapurkar must, however, be properly defended, and his case must 
be carefully placed before the Kolhapur authorities and the public at large. 
In the Alipur case, a special Sessions Judge has been appointed and one need 
feel no wonder if Kolhapur imitates this procedure and appoints a special 
Judge to try Professor Vijapurkar and others. To meet the expenses of 
Professor Vijapurkar’s deience we have started a fund towards which all the 
past pupils, friends and admirers of the learned Professor ought to contribute. 
Professor Vijapurkar is the pioneer of National Education in Maharashtra 
and we are sure all will liberally subscribe towards this fund.” 


97. A correspondent writes to the Kesara:—The second annual meeting 

of the Khed (Poona) Taluka Sabha was held at Khed 

Report of the second on the 23rd August under the presidency of Mr. Krish- 
annual meeting of the naii Vinayek Sathe and passed resolutions expressing 
Sabha sympathy with Mr. Tilak and other patriots who 
Kesari (124), Ist Sept. | have been recently sentenced and calling upon Gov- 
ernment to take note of the discontent spreading 

among the people in consequence of the severity of the forest laws. The 
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and other intoxicants and to get their petty disputes settled by Punchayets. 
The meeting also approved of the swadeshi and the boycott propaganda, and 
requested Government to put a stop to the impressment of carts and enforced 
provision of supplies at cheap rates for the use of officers on tour. 


98. A large public meeting was held at Viramgaum on the 31st August, 
. under the presidentship of Vaidya-Shastri Ganpatrao 
Public meeting at Viram- Chhaganlal. In explaining the object of the meeting 
ai: a wae “Thlak sympathy Mr. Jivanlal Makoobhai said -that the loyalist 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), meeting held at the place two days _ back 
5th Sept. was attended only by Government servants, 
two Inamdars and some other insignificant persons. 
The speaker added that he saw no reason for holding such meetings at a 
town the loyalty of whose people was never doubted by Government, 
and that to do so was to incur the suspicion of insincerity. He also added 
that while it was incumbent on every subject to be loyal to the rulers, it was 
equally his duty to be true to his country. He then expressed sorrow at the 
misfortune that has overtaken Mr. Tilak. Mr. Premchand Ranchhoddas Parekh, 
the next speaker, then spoke at great length on the benefits of swadeshi and 
insisted on every one’s taking the swadesht vow as a mark of sympathy with 
Mr. Tilak, a true lover of the swadeshi movement. ‘The proceedings concluded 
with the passing of resolutions of sympathy with Mr. Tilak. 


99. The Loka Bandhu publishes a letter from one A. K. Huilgol of 
Gadag (Dharwar) in which the writer, after eulogis- 

Proposal to raise a fund ing Chidambaram Pillay, calls upon the public to 
for the support = : pas raise a fund for the support of his family. He asks 
woe 4nd dhu (98), 94, intending contributors not to be afraid of incurring 
Peng Mt the displeasure of Government as there can be no 
offence in honouring patriots, and declares that it is 


better to sin against the law of man than against the law of God. 


60. The Jain Vijaya publishes brief reports of meetings of Jains held 

in various parts of the presidency under the auspices 

Reports of meetings of of the local priests of the community who, availing 
— to boycott foreign themselves of the recent religious festivals, exhorted 
their coreligionists to abstain from the use of foreign 

a" — ee sugar and induced them to take vows to that effect. 
Meetings for the above object are reported to have 


been held at Vela, Hubli, Kundla, Gadag and Rajkot. 


*61. The Chandika publishes a Gujarati version of the first instalment 

of the article entitled ‘‘ Potency of Vedic prayers ”’ 
Reproduction by the gppearing in the March issue of the Vishvavritt of 
Chandika of an article Kolhapur. The Chandika professes to base its own 
— ae ean se gt}, _ Version on the reprint of the said article in the Rashtra- 
hee’ = _ mat (vide paragraph 70 of Weekly Report No. 35 of 
1908). The introductory sentence in the Rashtraniat 

stating its aim in reprinting the Vishvavritt article is also translated by the 


Chandvka. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
_ Secretarnat, Bombay, 8th September 1908. 


meeting passed resolutions exhorting the people to abstain from liquor 


*Reported :n advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 12th September 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1908.) 


ee plains 4 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. . a 
ag soe fobs | 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .| Bombay ...| Weekly .| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 8300 
2| Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. | 
38 | East and West .... Bombay ..| Monthly .| Behramji Merwaénji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 1,000 
55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. .. Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman); 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. Do. ... © ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman ; 49. 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .| Weekly .| Chainrdi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
8 | Kéthidwar Times ... .| Rajkot .| Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 200 
9 | Mahratta ...| Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chint4éman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpa4wan Bréhman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald .| Bombay .. Daily .| Mnhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
gas Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review 7 ie * .| Weekly .| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi ; 40 450 
12 | Patriot Do. Do. .| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Ka4rbhari; Hindu 650 
| (Jain) ; 34. 
13 | Phognix .. Kardchi ‘ed Bi-weekly ... .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona o Daily .| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Purity Servant ..., Bombay peo] EE es re OS SS 
16 | Railway Times Do. | Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 | 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi .... Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ;44_... sail 500 
| 
18 | Sind Journal ..., Hyderabad a Weekly .| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu. 800 
(Amil) ; 42. Ree 
| 
19 | Sind Times ...| Kar&chi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Khénchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
| | 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. | 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar sd Bombay .| Daily .| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat 4 Surat .| Weekly .| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi; 35 500 
: ! | 
22 | A’rya Prakash .| Bombay | Do. .| Motilal Tribhowandés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. | 
23 | Broach Mitra ...| Broach Do. .| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
: ma Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
24 | Coronation Advertiser .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. | 
25 | Deshi Mitra | Surat Do. ...| Maganlél Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba-. 1,400 
nia) ; 37. i 
oe | 
26 | Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotélél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 900 
55. | 
27 | Gujarati .| Bombay Do. | Ichhdérém Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti) 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. | Soméidl Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri) 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. | 
30 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 “ 809 
31 | Jém-e-Jamshed Do. Daily | Pirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzb4n, M.A., ; Parsi; 4,400 
| 33. | 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. Weekly .| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... - 2,400 
33 | Kathidwar News ... Rajkot _... Do. , .| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 wie eal 200 
. 84 | Kaéthidwar Times... Do, see Bi-weekly ... .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 . 600 
; | | 
35 | Parsi Bombay . Weekly . | Jehangir Sor4bji Toleyaérkhan ; Parsi ; 32 2 1,000 
| 
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.| Jethala4l] Umedram ; Hindu (Mewad Brédh- 
man); 41. 
Palonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... oni 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji. Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Shri Say4ji Vijay ... a 2 .| Manekl4] Ambérd4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 

29. 

Suryi Prakdsh .... + : A i ...| Umedram Nagindads ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
AnGLo-Manra‘THI. 


Dnyanodaya ine 7 : — - ...| Rev. William Hazel ... ai baa aa 


Dnyan Prakdsh ... ms i wis ...| (1) Hari Naérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman ); 47. 

: (2) Nadtesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

| Dnydn Prakash ... + - i ros ss Do. do. pte 


-_ 


te > 5 ——— 
=a 


an 


Indu Prakash ' ...| Bombay ... jee ‘a ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdvlaram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43 


Na 


ET ty lt 
zo 
"> A 
. Y al w 


ee are 


Native Opinion ... me _ dei sa ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman) ; 37. 
| Rashtramat ise eee ae ...| Dai beer Oe | 


-_ 


“~~ 
en ee ee a a 
Er ‘ © sthied ale = 
ete BY tea etvinicaeet ~~ . . 
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Sardes4i Vijay’ ... ...| Savantvadi e ke ....Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
'Subodh Patrika ... ...( Bombay .. na a ...| Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
: 33. ; 


- ——_— une, “Pacing 
ae ee SO 


Fe “he a — i 
ii ts 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


| O Anglo-Lusitano... ...|Bombay .. sie - ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 50. 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


'_ Al-Haq .. «| Kardchi (Sind)... a ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamddin ; 31; and 
| Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 


Muhammadans. 
| Musaéfir.... sa a ve eae Ly - ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


: Sind Shewak ... . «| Naushahro Feroze 
(Hyderabad). 
Sindhi ete ae .... Sukkur (Sind) __... i ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Sookhree ... phe ...| Karachi (Sind) __... ai ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54... 


ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
GUJARA TI. 


Baroda Vatsal .. e ee an ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Hind Vijaya ; ‘ii 3 al .., Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


ENGLISH AND KA’NARESE. 

Naraydnrao Shrinivds ee and Gir- 

Hindustan Samachar .| Dharwar .| Bi ...| Ghar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 

ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 

AND Cgncanim. 

A Luz Rae es is ..| Antone Fernandes ; Portu ese ; 29 

Popular Journal ... 

GuJARA TI. 


Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... ..| Kazi Imaéil Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Bharat Jivan | ..| Dahyabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 


Bharat Vijaya... Baroda ..| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Bombay Samachar .| Bombay cep pea Minocheher-Homiji, B.A., 
rsi ; 40. 


Broach Samachar Broach ..| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
Chandika ne Bombay 
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Se . | Be gry 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. “tiga. 
weil | ca : 
Gusara’tI—continued. 
66 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly .| Damji Raévji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal]} 1,000 P 
; - Bania) ; 32. 
67 | Evening Jame .| Bombay .| Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ;} 1,600 
33. 
68 | Gujarat - .. Nadiad (Kaira) .| Published thrice aj Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
, . : | month, Bania) ; 23. 
. 69 | Gurjar Garjana ...| Bulsar (Surat) .| Weekly .| Ochhavlal Hargoyandds ; Hindu (Visa Lad 300 
; : Bania) ; 28. 
70 | Gurjar Kesari .... Bombay Be Oi es ae ae oo ees 
71 | Hind Swarajya Do. Do. .| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 
72 | Islam Gazette ... Amreli (Baroda-| Do. .| Ibr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30 975 
Oe Le: ee State.) Muhammadans (Memons). 
(9 | Jain Vijaya . Bombay Do. .| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali} 1,000 
ae Fe | Bania) ; 26. 
(4 | Kaira Times .. Nadidd (Kaira) Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
| | 28. 
sv : Kaira Vartaman ... ..+| Kaira Do. .| Kahandaés Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
(0 | Kathidwadr Samachar = _e..; Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
ATID . | (Brihman) ; 46. 
‘(| Khabardar ..., Bombay Do. .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
an Gee Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. ° 
(3 | Khedut . Baroda .| Fortnightly .| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46. 
(‘J Loka Mitra ... Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji,) 1,000 
| | DA. Fame; GW, 
80 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ... Sddra .| Weekly .| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich S00 
| ! Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
61 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... ... Bombay .| Daily .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
: Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
82 | Navsari Patrika we. Navsari .| Weekly .| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
| | Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
“ 2 | 
83 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
Sd | Political Bhomiyo... .... Ahmedabad Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 . 6CO 
89 ' Praia Mitrit . Karachi -| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 i 
| Brahman) ; 39. . 
SG! Praja Pokar oe) OULAS -| Weekly: ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 | a} 
$7 | Rajasthdn and Indian. Ahmedabad Do. | Hiral4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli) 1,000 Ha i 
Adveriiser. Bania) ; 28. | m| 
SS | Satya Vakta Do. .| Fortnightly .| Keshavlal WHarivithaldas; Hindu- (Das 550 id a 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. A 
$9 | Surat Akhbér .., Surat | Weekly | Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 300 ae 
: ’ 3 He 
YS | Swadesh Mitra ..; Karachi... Do. .| Deykaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 300 | 5 
. Me 
| 
| HINvI. i 
v1 | Shri Dnyansagar Saima- Bombay .| Fortnightly .| Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 ut 
char. ) kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
92 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-! Do. .| Weekly | Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 
char. : (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
KANARESE. 
Y3 | Digvijaya ... .++, Gadag (Dharwar) ...) Weekly .|Shankr4pa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
: (Devang) ; 40. 
94 | Kannad Kesari ..-, Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do, .|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 
: (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
95 | Karndtak Patra and! Dharwar Do. 1K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
Chandrodaya. | man); 25. 
| 
96 | Karndtak Vaibhav .... Bijapur Do. .| Anndji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 46. 
97 | Karnatak Vritt ..., Dharwar Do. A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Br&éh- 650 
| | man); 38. 
68 | Loka Bandhu ss Do. Do. .| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu 250 
| : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Bhala 

| Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharm 

Dharwar Vritt 

| Dinbandhu 


Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnydn Sagar 
Hindu Punch 


Hindu Vijaya’ 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Khandcsh Sama har 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 


.| Gadag (Dh4érwar) 


.| Chikodi (Belgaum) 


.| Chiplun 


.| Erandol | 


.| Wai (Sataéra) 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Thana 


.| Poona 


.| Poona 


.| Parola (East Khan- 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 
.| Kumtha (Kdnara) 


.| Vengurla 


...| Thana 
) 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 


desh). 


.| Sholapur 


.| Ratnégin ... 


Do. 


| Wai (Satéra) 


.| Belgaum 


girl). 


.| Belgaum 


Khandesh. 


.| Dharwar 
.| Bombay 


.| Poona 
| Kolhapur ... 
.| Thana 


.| Bombay 


.| Sholapur 


Do. 


desh). 


aesh). 


(Ratné- 
giri). 


' 
| 
| 


| 


(Ratna-! 


(East| 


| 


} 
\ 
' 


.| Kochara (Ratnagiri). Fortnightly 
| 


...| Weekly 


| 
sad 
| 
: 
| 
| 


in 


| 


. Belgaum eee eee = 


Weekly 


.... Published thrice a 


month. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.| Gaurishankar Ramprasd4d Hindu (Kanoja 


|| Dhondo Kadshindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 

| 


.| Hari Dharmérdj Gandhi ; 


.| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; 


| Ganesh 


_| Mahadev 


|| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 


| Vasudev Lingoji Birje ; 
| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 


| Krishnarao 


| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, 


| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth' 


.| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B. ry , LL.B., Hindu 


.| Yadav 
.| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; 
.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 
.|Janérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; 


Bréhinan) ; 44. | 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Brahman) ; 21. 


Brahman) 36. 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. | 


| 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. | 
Hindu (Karhaéda Brahman) ; 32. | 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. | 


Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman): 44. 


.| Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah-’ 


man); 42. 


Pandurang 


Joshi ; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Hindu 
34. | 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52 


S. H. Shane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
33. 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 


Hindu (Deshasth: 
Brahman) ; 50. 


Hindu (Saraswat 


Brahman) ; 44. 


| Krishnaji Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-: 


pawan Brahman) ; 42 
anda 


(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit. 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Arjun 


Keluskar ; 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 


Hindu 
| 

B.A.,| 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. | 


(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu, 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. | 


| Shivram Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


(ChitpAwan Brahman); 42. 
Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. 


Sub- editor 


Brahman) ; 51. 


Brahman); 41. 


(Chitpawn Brahman) ; 


.| Pandharinath Balkrishna 5 ore Hindu! 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. | 
Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 42. | 

Hindu (Gowd 
Sdraswat) ; 52. 


Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman) ; 31. 


Hindu 


(Sdraswat Brahman) ; 32. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tion. 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 

| Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 

Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 

Nyaya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 


| Prakashak 


| 


» | Pratod 
. Raghav Bhushan 


Samalochak 
Samarth 

Saty’ Shodhak . 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudharak ... 


Sumant 


Swarajya ... 
Vande Mataram ... 
Vidya Vilas 


Vichari 
Vihari 
Vishvavritt 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar... 


Vyapari 


168 | Warkari 


MaratTui—continued. 
Mahérashtra Vritt .| Satara 
.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay ... 


.| Poona 
.| Ahmednagar 
.| Nasik 
...| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 
.| Pandharpur (Shola- 
.| Belgaum 
.| Dhulia (West-Khan- 
..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan- 
.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Satara 
.| Bijapur 
' Islimpur (Satara)... 
.| Yeola (Nasik) 
| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Sholapur 


.| Bombay 


-| Satara 


.| Pen (Kolaba) 
-| Poona 


.| Karad (Satara) 


.| Sholapur 
-| Poona 


-| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay 
-| Kolhapur ... 


-| Bombay 


.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


Do. 


pur). 


desh). 
desh). 


Do. 


Do. 


.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly 


Do. i ba 


Monthly 
Do. 


Do. 


Published thrice a 
month. 


“| —— (Shola-| Fortnightly 


.| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; 
...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Vishwanath Gangdrdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; 

.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; 
.| Antaji Damodhar Kale ; 
.| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


.|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 


.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 


.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; 
.| Ganesh 
.|Gulabsing BPhagirath ; 
.| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hitu (Deshastha 
.| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
..| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 
.| Damodar Savlaram Yande ; 
.| Vaman Hari 
.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; 
.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 
.| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


.| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; 
-| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale . 


.| Ramchandra 
.| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


., Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 42. 


Brahman) ; 29. 


Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Do. do. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


mali) ; 27. 
Hindu Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman) ; 44. 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. 


Hindu (Chit- 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
Ramehandra Kashalkar ; 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


Hindu 


about 55 or 56. 
Brahman) 30 


pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


Hindu (Mara- 
tha) ; 43 

Dhavle ; 
Brahman). ; 28. 


Hindu (Karhada 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 63. 
Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32 
Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


man) ; 42. 


...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 35. 


150 


250 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Kolhapur ... ’ Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
‘ Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 


Srnp1. 


A'ftab-i-Sind Sukkur (Sind) ) Shd4ms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Khairkhéh ..-| Larkhana (Sind) ... avi ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 
Prabhat... .| Hyderabad (Sind)...} Bi-weekly ... ..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 


eee 


Sind Sudhar : Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. - .... Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesary ' .| Shikaérpur (Sind) ... ' ses ..| Chela4ram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Urpvw. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... sea oa ie .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantal Punch ... sé ny ie ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
: Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... -| Do. = oe or ..| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammedan ; 40. 


Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| dalgaon sin .... Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal __... - ..| Bombay ... .| Do. .../ Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
| Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Sultan-ul-Akhbér ..| Bombay ... ...| Daily sea ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
: Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


Jain ms ...| Weekly a ..._ Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Jain Mitra iia nee ae ..| Fortnightly ...|Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
) 38. 


Mara‘TH{ AND Ka’NARESE . 


| : 
Chandrika ... os ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .; Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (HI or «’) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is.left out, and the short a (3{ = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


— 


No. Namie of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ra 


. (JUJARATI. 
88a | Shakti oe jus ... Surat Pe veo. ee es ... Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai MRayji ; Hindu 
| (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 
MARATHI. 


147A | Rashtramukh ea sill UII, AIUD: EMER OO ie ia 


UrRpDUvU. 


1804 | Urdu Daily - ...| Bombay... ... Daily ape ee eee tages ae 


iwv.D.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publication of No. 159 is temporarily suspended. 


(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); age 36. 1 
Circulation 25,000. 1a 


(ec) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 


(f) Nos. 61, 70, 71, 149, 163 and 164 have ceased to be published for the present. 
® 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Although the Id-e-Sultani was celebrated by our Muhammadan 
brethren mainly as a religious festival, it was not 
Comments on the cele- without its political significance. The meetings 
brations in connection ¢onvened in honour of the occasion passed resolu- 
with the anniversary Of tions on the subject of the grant of a popular consti- 
the coronation of the tat 
Sultan of Turkey. tution by the Sultan, the grievances of the Indians 
Shakti (88a), 5th Sept.; in the Transvaal and other similar subjects. All this 
Akhbdr-e-Islam (60), 8th shows that Muhammadans are awakening to 
Sept. ; Gajardt (68), 11th political activity. But the pity of it is that their 
Sept. : so-called leaders should be hankering after titles. 
~ Our Muhammadan brethren should bear in mind 
that they can be happy only in the event of an union of all the 
nationalities in India. It is to be hoped that they will join hands with 
Hindus in labouring for the amelioration of the country and eventually 
secure rights and privileges similar to those won by the Turks. [The 
Akhbdar-e-[slam writes:—T'he religious fervour which has stirred’ the 
Muhammadans all over the world will be a very potent agent for upsetting the 
calculations of those EKurop®&n Powers which were viewing Turkey with 
oreedy eyes and were plotting to devour it. If the Parliament eranted by 
Sultan Hamid Khan to the Turks proves to be a success, it will not be sur- 
prising if the glory of Islam is revived in all its pristine splendour. ‘The 
Gujarat writes :—What with the Ganpati festival, the birthday of Mr. Dadabhai 
and the Id-e-Sultani, the last week was one of festivities for India, On 
either hand is India hemmed in by countries (such as Japan, Turkey and 
Persia) enjoying the sweets of swardjya. Our country is thus in the full 
blaze of swardjya. India prays that the British Government will assist her 
in the peaceful attainment of swardjya. Is it strange that Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike should demonstrate their joy under such circumstances ? | 


2. Last week Hindus and Muhammadans were engaged in celebrating 

two festivals of theirown in no spirit of rivalry but 

Kesari (124), 8th Sept. - as an outcome of national aspirations. The Ganpati 

: festival was celebrated as a means of spreading noble 

ideas of national union, while the Muhammadan celebration was meant to 
commemorate the grant of swardjya to Turkey by her Sultan. Why should the 
whole of Asia feel glad atthe latter event? Itis not that India was a 
stranger to the idea of swardjya before the advent of the English, for 
every village in India was then a tiny swardjya by itself. British rule 
in India stifled the liberties of the village punchayat and effaced the 
village institutions from the face of the country. In ‘Turkey every 
village has its own Mukhtyar who is assisted by the Council of Ancients and 
the Tahasildar in the management of the village affairs. Local self-govern- 
ment in Turkey is thus of a far different type trom that prevailing in India. 
With all this preparation for a full-fledged swardjya, Turkey had to wait till the 
other day for a constitution. The 'l'urkish Empire was all powerful during the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, but the rule was absolute in every 
sense of the word. The petty Christian kingdoms in or about Turkey, much 
harassed by her, had to fortify themselves by granting constitutional gov- 
ernment tc their subjects. Turkey would have been swallowed by Russia or 
Austria long ago, but for the dissenssions and rivalries among European 
nations. Turkey has so long been maintained intact as a buffer state by Eng- 
land to cripple Russia in the Mediterranean. The tide of swardjya is flow- 
ing towards India from the East through China, Japan and Siam. It is also 
coming on from the West through Turkey. The candle, so to say, is burning 
at both the ends and therefore it is just possible that we also may obtain 
swardjya at an early date. It is, therefore, natural for Hindus to join with 
Muhammadans in their festivities, as the swardjya granted to Turkey 1 is bound 
to have a beneficial effect on India. 


Appeal to Indians 
to exert themselves for 
the alleviation of the suf- 
ferings of Indians in the 
Transvaal. 

Guardti (27), 138th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 
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“Tt is clear. that the Transvaal Government have made up their 


mind to deport Indians who do not get themselves 
registered and obtain certificates, and to prevent even 
educated Indians from entering the country. Our 
countrymen in South Africa have been so much 
exasperated that they have defied the law and 
invited the authorities to do what they like by way 
of punishing them. ‘The Government have not 
been slow to take up the challenge. They have 


deported the offending Indians beyond the Transvaal frontier and the 
Transvaal Courts have sentenced to hard labour those who have returned. 
The penal provisions are being stringently enforced against respectable 
Muhammadans, Hindus and Parsis, thus exasperating the whole Indian com- 
munity. The Transvaal Governmeng are determined to take full advantage of 
their autonomous constitution, and the British Government seem to be power- 


less to take any decisive action. 


The people of India are powerless to do any- 


thing of a substantial character by way of relief to their suffering and ill-treated 


countrymen. 


The position is most humiliating to the British Government 


and galling to the Indians, and it remains to be seen what action the 
British Government mean to take to put: an end to what is nothing but a 
shameful scandal and an indelible reproach to Ge progress and civilisation of 


this century.” 


4. The recommendations made by the Committee appointed by Vis- 


Comments on the pro- 
posed arrangements for 
the guidance of Indian 
students in England. 

Arya Prakash (22), 6th 
Sept. 


men ! 


count Morley to suggest remedies for counteracting 
the evil influences to which Indian students in 
England are exposed will be brought into force after 
the termination of the next October vacation. Under 
the Committee’s scheme a special officer is to be 
appointed. Here is a fresh opportunity for English- 


The new department to be organised is to give information and advice 


to Indians in England free of charge ; but we doubt if such a purely informing 
agency can compete successfully with an iustitution like Mr. Varma’s India 


House which boards and lodges students at very moderate rates. 


It is said 


that a person perfectly familiar with the wants of Indian students and with 


their habits and customs will be put in charge of this department. 


But a 


European officer can never be expected to know these things as well as an 
Indian ; and even if he possessed the requisite knowledge he is not likely to 


mix as freely with the students as an Indian would. 


The best way 


to make this institution popular among the students would be _ to 


plan it on the lines of Mr. 
rates even less than those of the latter. 


and to make its 
there should be no 


Varma’s India House 
Besides, 


lectures on loyalty by hired speakers to tire out the patience of the students. 
So long as British rule is based on principles of justice, no attempts to make 


Indians disloyal will ever succeed; and since Englishmen always declare - that 
their rule is of such a character, why should they fear so much a solitary 
individual like Mr. Varma? Ifthe aims of the new department are not to 
be frustrated, care should be taken not to include in the Committee of elderly 
Indian residents of London, to be appointed to direct its affairs, professed 
* loyalists and anti-Congressmen of the type of Sir M. Bhownaggree. It would 
be. a mistake not to form the Committee of warm supporters of the Congress 
movement, in whom the students would repose unbounded confidence. 
It is a well-known fact that most of the students going to England are persons 
who have attained years of discretion and that 99 per cent. of them sympa- 
thise with the present national movement. As well might you expect 
the leopard to change its spots as that the Indians will ever give up their lean- 
ings towards the Congress and other political movements under the influence 
of the mean and tempting tricks of officials. ‘This partiality of the Indians 
towards political activity is not incompatible with loyalty, nay, itis in fact 
truly rational loyalty. Lord Morley is a thoughtful and liberal politician, and 
we are sure that he will think over the above suggestions. 


o. There is no doubt about the utility of an institution established 
with the object of giving help and advice to Indian 
Kesari (124), 8th Sept. students in England. But it cannot be considered 
that the object of the persons who are starting this 
institution is quite pure and benevolent. The awakening in India appears 
to be particularly strong among the young men of this country; andif a 
select number out of them breathe the free atmosphere of England, the 
awakening receives a powerful impetus, for when they return to this country 
they bring with them the western love of independence and an extraordinary 
dislike of injustice and oppression. The efforts of Pandit Shyamji Krishna 
_ Varma have substantially contributed to the above result. Of course, this 
state of things is not liked by the power-loving English bureaucracy, and we 
strongly suspect that this very consideration has prompted the proposal for 
the establishment of the above institution. If this be an attempt to prevent 
the free atmosphere of Kurope from influencing the minds of young students 
in a manner that is looked upon as undesirable by the English officials, it 
would be well for the. students as well as for their country if they eluded the 
nets thus spread out to capture them. 


6. We strongly commend to the notice of Government an article 
appearing in the London Standard, which says that, 
Government should try should the Indians be granted the rights of swardjya, 


the experiment of leaving , A. ; 
tadia ke tabiadn there will be disorder in India as soon as the back 


Bhdla (104), 11th Sept. of Englishmen is turned on the country, and that the 
Indians will have to ask Englishmen to come 

back to India to restore order. We hope that the suggestion contained in the 
above article will be acted upon. Tor we are confident that we shall be able 
to carry on the government of the country and the English should not have 
any anxiety on that score. The experiment is worth trying, now that 


other Eastern countries have proved themselves capable of self-government. 


on a constitutional basis. We do not think that disorder will reign supreme as 
soon astthe personality of the Englishman is removed from India. Our history 
shows that we have had capable statesmen in the past who ruled the 
mixed population of the country in a very successful manner. Quarrels 
between different communities are not confined to India alone, and it is the 
height of folly to say that our people will not join hands for a common purpose 
and lay aside their petty differences when called upon to govern themselves. 
Suppose for arguments sake that there will be anarchy in India after the 
departure of the English. But this consideration should certainly not deter 
our rulers from fulfilling the pledges given to the people of India by the 
Proclamation of 1858. We promise that the English will be asked to return 
to the country should we prove incapable of governing ourselves. If the 
rights of swardjya are granted to us, the English will have fulfilled their 
promise and our powers will be put to the test. Even if the experiment 
fails, Government will lose nothing. At most, a few hundred of the Indians 
will be killed. But that number would be as nothing when compared with 
the three hundred millions of the Indian subjects. We might even look 
upon them as so many punkha coolies losing their lives on account of 
diseased spleens ! 


7. All the high-sounding pledges given in the Proclamation of 1858 
| have ‘been ‘honoured more in the breach than in the 
What are the duties of observance,” and all the petitions and memorials to 
those who participate ™ Government calling their attention to those pledges 
the new National move- h * 5 
> ave come to naught. The partition of Bengal 
Bhdla (104), 11th Sept. Crowns all the iniquities perpetrated by the bureau- 
cratic Government against the Indian people. It 
must, however, be remembered that the outrage done to Indian public 
opinion by the partition of Bengal gave a new turn to our political activities. 
Eschewing supplication and prayers the Indians have now turned 
their attention towards national regeneration to be accomplished with 
the aid of swades/i, boycott, national education and passive resistance. 
These methods of the Indian. people have not found favour with the 
officials who have taken to repressive measures and press prosecutions 
to stem the tide of the national awakening. The officials should, 
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“aes  iseiaten, not be afraid of " new movement in the least, for there is no 
‘ie sedition involved in it. The movement is only intended to make the Indians 
self-reliant. All those who participate or like to participate in the new 
movement have for their’ motto the words Bande Mdtaram. It is the duty 
_ of everybody, who makes use of this motto, to educate himself morally as_ well 
as physically, to encourage the ‘ swadesht movement, to assist in the 
furtherance of National education even at the cost of some self-sacrifice and 

above all to prove true to his country and not to be a traitor to it. 


8. “We offer no excuse for reverting again to the demonstrations of 
Parsi loyalty because it involves grave issues. It is 
not a question of mere whims and fads of which 
demonstrations of loyalty unfortunately we are having too many now-a-days 
on the part of the Parsi hat of th t: F pay ihe Darel 
community. ut of the prestige and popularity of the Parsi 
Oriental Review (11), Community. The Tvmes of India, which is lending 
9th Sept. its support to the proposed meeting, in reply to one 
of its correspondents has, we think, blundered in 

confusing the meeting of the Parsi community only with a eeneral meeting of 
all the communities together. Our contemporary has preached a sermon on 
the necessity of public leaders convening a meeting and expressing themselves 
frankly. But this is never challenged except in afew quarters. We ourselves 
have written time and again in favour of such a meeting. But we are 
strongly opposed to the mischievous, nay suicidal, movement set on foot 
to express loyalty of the Parsis and of the Parsis only. Anything which 
is likely to cause friction between various communities and create a 
culf between them is ruinous to the real interests of the country and 
ought to be nipped in the bud. We all see the grievous consequences 
to which the secession of a certain section of the Muhammadans has given 
rise. ‘The country has suffered from this, but our Muhammadan brethren will 
‘suffer more if they do not realize in time the innately mischievous nature of 
the policy they are pursuing. If this is the case with a large community like 
that of the Muhammadans, what will be the fate of the Parsi community small 
a3 itis and dependent upon the other powerful and large communities for its 
very existence. Let it never be forgotten that the brilliant rise of the Parsi 
community has been solely due to its co-operation with the other communities. 
It is said ‘loyalty is a sentiment we keep down in our hearts and do not 
wear on our sleeves. Where is then the necessity of convening a meeting 
to express loyalty ? There are two essential conditions which such a meeting 
must fulfil. It ought to be of all the communities and it must, besides 
expressing loyalty, frankly represent the grievances of the people to Govern- 
ment. ‘The proposed Parsi mecting does not fulfil the first condition. Is it 
prepared to fulfil the second? Among the signatories we do not see anyone 
who has moved at any time with the people of India in their constitutional 
struggle. Many of them are Government servants. How can these then, 
even if they are willing to do so, represent to Government the legitimate 
hopes and aspirations of the people? But the meeting, it may be stated, 
wishes only to express loyalty. On all counts then the proposed meeting 
stands condemned—condemned of inaugurating a mischievous sectarian spirit 
and of shirking a plain duty. We have repeatedly said that the hands of 
Government must be strengthened, but this would not be effected by useless 
protestations of loyalty without chalking out any policy which Government 
should pursue to satisfy the aspirations of the children of the soil. We 
think there is yet time enough for the signatories to drop the idea of the 


meeting and retire into seclusion from which the majority of them have 
emerged for the first time.” 


Alleged superfluity of 


9. A boycott of foreign sugar is an absolute necessity. It is most 

| disgraceful to partake of a substance which is refined 

F An appeal to Hindus 4, using the blood and the bones of the sacred cow 
o boycott foreign sugar. | 

Kal (121), 11th Sept. to protect which Hindus have once shed their blood. 

We, the descendants of the same Hindus, sully our 

honour and disgrace our religion by using the profane sugar and. offering it to 

gods. ‘The story of Brindaban also proves that we have been woefully sinning in 

the matter. Our fellow-countrymen are made to work as slaves in the sugar-cane 
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plantations of Mauritius. If we still continue to eat foreign sugar, the curses of 
those brethren of ours will surely send our whole race to perdition. Fieonourlove 
of religion and fellow-feeling that we stiJl eat such unholy and contemptible stuff. 
During the coming fortnight devoted to the worrhip of the manes, may not 
foreign sugar, stained with cow’s blood, night soil and the tears of our country- 
men be used! Do not make an offering of foreign sugar to your ancestors 
and be cursed by them! We entreat one and all not to defile their spirits! 
With all these facts before us, should we remain quiet? Is all our agitation 
mere froth? We should see that not even a particle of foreign sugar-is 
henceforth consumed. It is better to die than to use foreign sugar. | 


*10. “The Arms Act is one of those enactments whose conse- 
quences are not easily controlled. While law-abid- 
_Alleged necessity of jing persons have necessarily to do without arms, 
licensing the possession jaw-_breakers do not seem to experience much diffi- 
of arms by HMuropeans. | a 
Indian Social Reformer culty in procuring them. The law-abiding man is thus 
(4), 13th Sept. placed in a disadvantageous position as compared 
with the law-breaker, it being no easy thing to obtain 
licenses in these days. If people are afraid of giving information about 
anarchists, it may be because they have no means of defending themselves 
if they happen to be shot at by them. A measure like the Arms* Act, if it 
cannot be strictly enforced, had better be-repealed, so that the law-abiding 
citizen may have at least an even chance with the law-breaker. If the 
repeal of the Act be considered impracticable, there is at any rate no justi- 
fication for exempting any particular class from its operation. All should be 
equalin the eye of the law, and neither European nor Indian should be 
allowed to carry arms except under license or in the service of the State. We 
think that it may perhaps be possible to improve the administration of the 
Act, if Europeans were forbiddeu to possess arms without a license.” 


11. The object of section 153A of the Indian Penal Code apparently was, 

to restrain those who try to create hatred between 

; various Classes of British subjects in India. But 

Government connive at from the manner ir. which the above section has 
the Anglo-Indian journa- been enforced during the last decade, it appears that 


lists, writing venomously . 
. . C ) ; (Y 
against Indians. it was enacted with the sole object of silencing 


Kesari (124), 8th Sept. Indians. For we see that numerous articles. 


violently defamatory of the Indians, have been 

appearing in most of the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers; and yet our rulers have deliberately connived at them 
though their attention was drawn thereto by Indians. Every word of 
the remarks recently made by the Madras Times about Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal is full of venom, and the venom in its concluding sentence 
is found to be most offensive to the entire Indian community. Butthe Madras 
Government, instead of prosecuting writers -who give publicity to such views, 
is hauling up before the court an honest, old and stricken leader like 
Subramania Ayer. When an Indian writer uses the word ‘white’ instead 
of ‘ European’ or ‘ British,’ he is considered to be exciting race hatred or 
sedition. But when Anglo-Indian writers call educated Indian leaders a ‘ Cobra- 
brood,’ and even advise Government to extirpate them, they are not so much as 
publicly blamed for doing so. As the Secretary of State himself openly calls the 
Indian political leaders ‘enemies’, it is not surprising that Anglo-Indian 
writers shoulda dub them a ‘ Cobra-brood’* and advise Government to make an 
end of them. 


12. “Ifany doubts existed as to the truth of the story of anarchy 
and villainy detailed by Narendra Nath Gosain, the 
fact that his story has been sealed with his blood 

Comments on the sufficiently attests it. The deed is a most un- 
murder of the approver fortunate one as it points to the fact that the 
aia: mm the Serer ee lives of those who give evidence for tne Crown 

aily Telegraph and ae , 

Deccan Herald (2), are in jeopardy, and will have an unhappy effect on 
9th Sept. ; those who might be tempted to come forward. The 


murder of Narendra will also have an effect on 
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: the position of political prisoners in jail, who will henceforth be regarded 


as desperadoes. The story of the crime as told in the telegrams, of the prisoner 
being shot in Alipur Jail, must show the character of the men with whom 
a short shrift is the only justice.......... From the information to hand the jail 
Officials were not guilty of any grave negligence, as great facilities were 
accorded to the friends of the accused and this too in spite of the protests 
of the Superintendent of the jail whose advice and opinion in the matter have 
been disregarded. Itis evident that the persons in custody have not benefited 
by the leniency with which they have been treated. Had these men been 
properly looked after, they would not have had an opportunity of committing 
murder and sacrificing their own lives uselessly. The long and dreary 
proceedings have been filling the Calcutta papers for months, and seem 


to be interminable. The present is a sad lesson, but one, we fear, which the 
authorities will not benefit by.” 


18. Commenting on Gosain’s murder in the Alipur Jail, the Navsdri 
Patrika remarks :—This incident is by itself suff- 

itt - Deities (82), cient to prove that anarchism has taken deep root in 
6th Sept.; Gujardti Punch Bengal and the sooner steps are taken to eradicate it, 
(29), 6th Sept. the better. ‘The possession of arms by the Bengalis 
in spite of the stringent enforcement of the Arms 

Act is enough to startle any one out of one’s wits. It seems, however, 
that the Bengalis have been goaded into committing dastardly 
deeds by the repressive measures of Government. We are _ afraid 
that many a cowardly plot must be in the process of being hatched 
in secret and that even the lives of the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief may be in danger. Under these circumstances we appeal to the 
authorities to strike out a new line of policy and to gratify the public clamour 
for administrative reforms. [The Gwardti Punch, taking a survey of the 
political condition of the three presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
remarks :—The unusual occurrences that have been disturbing the public peace 
are mere temporary ebullitions of popular fervour and are not to be ascribed to 
any organized attempt to harass Government. ‘The best way in which Govern- 
ment can assuage the public feeling is to take the people into their confidence 


and grant such privileges and rights as may conduce to the well-being of both 
the rulers and the ruled. | 


14. “The remarks of the Pioncer on the murder of Narendranath 
Gosain by Kanailal Dutt and Satyendranath Bose 
have elicited sharp criticisms from the Anglo-Indian 

Rdshtramat (46), 9th papers of Calcutta. The fact is that the Proneer 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Kdl(121), commented on the action of the wretched informer 
llth Sept.; Kesara (124), in the spirit of an average Englishman. The Anglo- 
Sth Sept. Indian Press could not of course applaud the informer 

to the gkies for the very sake of decency, but they 

unjustly fell foul of the two murderers in unmeasured 
terms. Nobody wishes to justify murder as murder, but the very attempt 
to qualify murder by all sorts of vile adjectives in the Anglo-Indian vocabulary 
recoiled on the heads of these papers and brought upon them the criticisms of 
the Pioneer and other journals. If we are to distinguish one kind of murder 
from another, then certainly we must make a distinction between a man who- 
takes the life of another with an eye to personal lucre, and the man of patriotic 
tendencies who defies death out of regard for the good of his country, and 
deals death to a man whom he believes to be a vile traitor. Both the actions 
may be equally legal and the punishment meted out to both of the miscreants 
may be the same, but the two cannot be placed on the same footing when we 
come to judge of them from an ethical point of view.” [The paper here quotes 
in extenso the remarks of the Pioneer. The Kdl quotes with approval the 
comments of the Pioneer and the Advocate of India on the murder of Gosain 
and remarks :—However profitable the calling of tale-bearers may be, the people 
at large, as well as those who use them as their tools, feel utter disgust for them. 
It is impossible for any one to have any sympathy for these scandal-mongers. 
The Kesari remarks :—It is no use discussing whether the murderers of Gosain 
have exhibited any extraordinary qualities in encompassing his death. But. 
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we cannot help regretting the fact that he should have been murdered before 
his story of the spread of the cult of the bomb throughout India could be dis- 
proved by his cross-examination. | 


15. If the Anglo-Indian papers want peace in the country, why do they 
not protest against the state of affairs at Midnapur 
Outrages may recur at and condemn it? They are, on the contrary, 
Midnapur if the present gnoouraging Government to persist in their wrong 
state of things 1s allowed 
in onaneas Chere. methods. Does not the Times of India know how the 
Kal (121), 11th Sept. representations of the Midnapur public were disregard- 
ed by the Bengal authorities? Where lies the sense 
in now complaining that the people do not come forward to help Government ? 
Government are deliberately setting about to ruin themselves. Itis but 
natural that the Police, encouraged by the indifferent attitude of the superior 
officers, should have begun to harass the people. But if some hot-headed 
people, exasperated by this state of affairs, unfortunately commit some evil 
deed, the bureaucrats will turn round and lay -all the blame at the doors of 
the people and the press. But the editors may then retort that it is 
the free hand given to the Police that has brought about the state of affairs. 
Some of the papers imay also be prosecuted then and the editors sent 
to prison. but would it be just? We give this warning in order that 
undesirable events may not repeat themselves at Midnapur. 


16. “ We learn that the next session of the Indian National Congress is to be 
held at Madras. What is the good, we ask, of hold- 

Alleged uselessness of ing a meeting of the Congress. The Congress people 
holding any more sessions ¢jaim that they have been the means cf keeping the 
n the Indian National Government straight, of preventing it from adopting 
ren Prakdsh (40), ™measures of oppression and they also claim that they 
5th Sept., Eng. cols. have wrung from Gov ernment the right of electing 
members for the Provincial and Imperial Legislative 

Councils. Now we ask if the Government~had been in the habit of oppressing 
the people before the Congress came into existence. As a matter of fact 
Government had always been trying its utmost to ensure the happiness and 
prosperity of the creat country committed by Providence to its charge.......... 
We do not know of any act of theirs directly aimed at oppressing the people. 
They have established courts of justice, have organised the Police and secured 
the peace of the country; and the greatest boon of all they have conferred 
upon us is the giit of education. How can we say, with this record of the 
acts of Government, that it was the watchiulness of the Congress that had 
kept the Government in the straight path. With regard to the grant of the 


right of electing members to tic Legislative Councils, we aniand admit . 


that it was on account of any pressure or agitation from the Congress. In the 
fulness of time Government granted this Tieht, and in the fulness of time 
when the people become fit for them Government will erant greater privileges, 
whether the peopie or the Congress agitate for them or not. We do not see 
any necessity for the meetings of the Congress ; we go further and boldly say 
that the Congress has done a lot of mischief. It is all very well to say that 
the Congress is loyal, but we openly charge it, as being the cause, no doubt 
unconsciously and indirectly, of all the disloyalty and sedition rampant in the 
country. Tis annual meetings and the denunciations of Government produced 
in the minds or the people an impression that the Government was a wicked 
monster that would not foilow the good advice of the Congress (for our part 
we think the good advice, if followed, would have plunged India into untold 
misery). The Congressmen may honestly believe that they want only to reform 
the Government, but the Native Press and those who are led or rather 
misled by this Press have come to believe that there is no other remedy left 
for them but to end the British Government. They want freedom from 
the foreign yoke, as if the yoke is any way galling; they want self- 
vovernment, which must mean nothing else than the expulsion of all English 
Rulers. The Congress says it wants “self- government on Colonial lines. "We 
do not understand what that means; does it mean the kind of government 
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enjoyed by the Crown Colonies like Ceylon and Singapur, or does it mean the 
_ self-government now enjoyed by Canada and Australia and the South African 
States? The Congress party must understand that there is a vast difference 

between our position and that of the Colonies. We are not the sons of Great 
Britain, just as the Colonists are. The Colonies are able to govern themselves 
only on account of the protection which Great Britain affords to them as being 
their own kith and kin; can Great Britain be asked to protect us against 


foreign invasion, unless it has a potent voice in the Government and in the 
raising of revenue for the Army and the Navy.” 


17. The Rdshtramat publishes a circular letter issued to the Press by Mr. 
G. 5S. Khaparde, dated the 13th August in the course 
; _ Of which he says:—“A common platform on 
oak . eo ae ac which Indian gentlemen of all shades of opinion may 
Indian National Congress. fairly be expected to meet and work together would, 
Radshtramat (46), 10th itis believed, be found in the following :—(a) That 
Sept., Eng. cols. the history, records and traditions of the previous 
twenty-two sessions of the Indian National Congress, 
form an inheritance, which cannot be escaped, and constitute the political 
school of thought, without breaking with which andin the spirit of which, 
all exigencies in the immediate future are to be met in accordance 
with the circumstances obtaining at the particular moment. (b) That the 
resolutions of the 22nd Indian National Congress held in 1906 at Calcutta 
under the presidency of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and notably the declarations 
made by him in his inaugural address, form the inalienable planks of the Con- 
gress platform. (c) That the Central Standing Committee of the Congress, 
popularly known as the All India Congress Committee, appointed by Resolu- 
tion XVI of the Calcutta Congress of 1906, is the only legitimate and com- 
petent body ‘to carry out the resolutions of the Congress and to deal with 
urgent questions which may arise and which may require to be disposed of in 
the name of the Congress.’ (d) That, in all matters, the voice of the majority 
shall*prevail. ‘Taking the above as the basal principles of the Congress poli- 
tics, a Congress should be convened, in the same manner and under the same 
rules and traditions as all the previous Congresses. But if any modification 
of the present programme be, considered desirable, it should be discussed in 
detail by a committee of the whole house and dealt with in accordance with 
the vote of the majority of the members assembled. If necessary, the proce- 
dure for carrying on the discussion may form the first subject of debate or the 
rules of debate observed by the British House of Commons may be taken as 
the guide for the purpose. The whole of the next session may, if necessary, 
be devoted to discussing and determining all these important constitutional 
questions ; so that the future sessions of the Congress may have a clear ground 
for their work. I would, however, in order to avoid even a remotest chance of 
any hitch or controversy occurring in reviving the suspended session with all 
cordiality and unanimity of feeling, suggest that, this year all controversial 
matters should be scrupulously eschewed and the Calcutta Congress resolu- 
tions be only re-affirmed without even a verbal change.” [Mr. Khaparde then 
requests those who agree with the above to forward their approval to Mr. D. 
E. Wacha and to himself and proceeds :—]| “It is believed that on receipt of 
these communications the Secretaries of the Convention Committee and of the 
All India Congress Committee will cail meetings of their bodies and consider 
the matter, and arrange to revive the suspended 23rd session of Indian 
National Congress in the manner indicated above In fact, with great 
sorrow and reluctance and under a feeling of inexorable necessity, the sus- 
pended 23rd session of the Indian National Congress will have to be revived, 
without the co-operation of those who will not be able to see their way to 
accept the most reasonable and entirely unsectarian compromise as suggested 
above, on the old lines with its time-honoured rules and traditions and under- 
standings and the programme, as briefly sketched above, carried out, with 


modifications, if any, as the majority of the delegates assembled may approve 
On | | : 


Indian Social Reformer 
{4), 13th Sept. 
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*18. “ We have found space for Mr. Khaparde’s letter because we are of 
opinion that even a gentleman of his views is 
entitled to a hearing and because we are sure that 
there is not the slightest chance of the readers of 
this journal implicitly accepting his statements, 


either as regards the facts relating to the Surat Congress or as regards the 
part played by individual members in bringing about its break-up. ‘The letter 
clearly is an attempt to exploit the sympathy which is felt for Mr. Tilak 
for the purpose of covering the part played by him and his followers, 
including Mr. Khaparde, in ‘wrecking the Congress at Surat; and as such 
it is likely to prove a great disservice to Mr. Tilak. Mr. Khaparde must 
have a very poor opinion of the intelligence of the Constitutional party 
if he imagines that after the events that happened at Surat they would 
consent for a moment to place themselves once more in a position where 
those events may be repeated with impunity. Mr. Khaparde talks of the 
traditions of the Congress. Does he not know that every tradition of 
the Congress points to a repudiation of the ideal that he and his colleagues 
sought ineffectually to force on the overwhelming majority of the delegates 
present at Surat? The Constitutionalists were made to realise at Surat, what 
they had tried hard to overlook for some years past, that the differences be- 
tween their party and the party of which Mr. Tilak, Mr. Khaparde and Mr. 
Arabindo Ghose are the leading spirits, were such as rendered co-operation 
impossible. iItis for the public to judge who represent the traditions of the 
Congress—Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr. Gokhale, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose and 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, or the three gentlemen named above. ‘The 
journals which represent the constitutionalists have shown that they recognise 
no political differences in protesting against excessive severity in 
dealing with those who preach extreme political doctrines. They have done 
so knowing that, if the circumstances had been reversed, they would never 
have been dealt with in a similar spirit by the Extremist press. But it is 


insulting to ask them, 


after all that has happened, to join hands with 


Mr. Khaparde and his friends in working for political reform.” 


19. “On Friday last fell the birthday of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. H. E. 


Birthday of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji and H. EK. Sir 
George Clarke’s message 
of congratulation to him. 

Oriental Review (11), 
9th Sept.; *Rdst Goftar 
(37), 18th Sept., Eng. 
cols. . 


the Governor, who has got the happy knack of doing 


right things at the right time, senta telegram to. 


Mr. Dadabhai wishing him long life and 1. area. 
a desire that Mr. Dadabhai would be spared to see 
the gathered clouds in the Indian sky dispersed. 
Mr. Dadabhai sent a characteristic reply thanking 
His Excellency for his good wishes, pressing for a 
speedy inauguration of reforms and adding that 


such a course would restore the confidence of Indian people in British Justice. 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke had sent a similar telegram to Mr. Dada- 
bhai on his landing on these shores last year after his serious illness in 
England. It is an unique thing to see the Governor of a province sending 
such congratulatory telegrams to a highly-respected and loved patriot.” [The 
Rist Goftar writes :—* We rejoice that the veteran, now in the eighty-fourth 
year of his life, has emerged from his retirement to pilot his country’s barque 
through the present political whirlwind. Mr. Dadabhai isthe venerated leader 
and the great preceptor of young India, and his appeal would go straight to the 
hearts of his countrymen and be oratefully heard by persons of all denomi- 
nations and creeds. We hope that his lesson will be followed by his colleagues 
over whom his great mantle has fallen since his retirement. No Indian “has 
done more abiding good to the country than Mr. Dadabhai, but the methods 
on which he relied were never those of violence and coercion. He has always 
declared that India’s hopes rally round constitutional and lawful measures and 
has taught his countrymen to rely upon thésense of justice and righteousness 


of the British nation. 


Te same advice he reiterates in the message which he 


has addressed to his countrymen, and it may be hoped that his words will help 
to scatter the clouds on the Indian horizon to which H. E. Sir George Clarke 
referred in his congratulatory letter to Mr. Dadabhai.’’| 
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oe "20. sig ‘His Excellency the Governor’s action in wiring his congratulations 
and good wishes to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on his 


birthday was certainly graceful and appropriate. 


Gujardti (27), 13th His Excellency has before now shown in numerous 


.. Ng. cols. and 6th 
- opt, Dabiitiy Samdehde little ways that he isa perfect English gentleman 


(68),8th Sept: even in his relations with the people of this country, 

P and his message of good-will to Mr. Dadabhai is one 
more gratifying proof of that nobility and breadth 
of mind that has hitherto marked his career as Governor of this Presidency. 
His Excellency’s allusion to some of the dark clouds on the political horizon 
that threaten the peaceful progress of the people has arrested public attention, 
as it has that of the Grand Old Man of Jndia. Mr. Dadabhai’s reply was 
characteristic of the veteran patriot. How are the clouds darkening the 
Indian sky to be dispelled? ‘ By timely necessary reforms, restoring the faith 
in British justice,’ replied Mr. Dadabhai. He has over and over again declared 
his faith in British justice, and we join him in his prayer that India may 
always have good cause to cherish that faith. In one pregnant sentence 
Mr. Dadabhai has indicated the true solution of the problems with which 
Government are now confronted and which have frightened some publicists 
so completely out of their wits.’ [The paper in its issue of the 6th 
September thinks that Mr. Dadabhai’s reply to His Excellency provides 
sufficient food for reflection to the Government of Bombay and trusts 
that his courageous words will not have been uttered in vain. ‘The 
Bombay Samdchdr regards the reply as a piece of salutary advice -honestly 


and boldly given with an eye to the good of the country as well as that of 
the rulers.| 


21. “ Nothing could exceed the graciousness of the message of congratu- 
lation, addressed by His Excellency the Governor to 
Jam-e-Jamshed (31), Mr. Dadabhai on his 84th birthday. Mr. Dadabhai 
Sth Sept., King. cols. has been the unbending champion of the people, and 
has agitated for reform all his life, not only for the 
good of the people, but for the glory and greatness of the British nation and 
Kmpire as well. Sir George Clarke’s kind and graceful message may, 
therefore, be ‘said to have been singularly appropriate The Nestor 
of India has unhesitatingly avowed his raith in the high sense of justice of 
the British race ; and it must undoubtedly be the prayer of all that the hope 
- expressed by His Excellency the Governor that the veteran will live to see 
the clouds which now darken the Indian horizcn dissipated, will be granted.” 


22. ‘Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has replied to the innumerable telegrams 
and letters of congratulation he has _ received 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s from all quarters on his 84th birthday. The reply 
message to the people of js characteristic of the man who has fought with 
— ; noble courage and persistence for more than half a 
ruental Review (11), * . 
9th Sept.; Sdnj Varta- century for the sacred cause of his country. It is 
min (38), 9th Sept.; ® veritable message of advice, hope and encourage- 
Jim-e-Jamshed (31), 9th While deprecating the lawless tendencies 
Sept. manifested in some parts of India he strongly exhorts 
the Indian people to pursue unflinchingly the path 

of constitutional struggle for greater and greater rights, for, he says, ‘ our 
grievances are many and just.’ Let our Indian brethren, bearing these words 
in mind, follow the path Mr. Dadabhai has laid out for us even though it may 
involve heavy self-sacrifice. Mr. Dadabhai still retains his faith in British 
justice which is evinced by his asking the Indian nation to appeal to the 
conscience and righteousness of the British nation It will be for the 
interests both of Great Britain and India if this appeal is listened to and 
answered.” [The Sdn Vartamdn hails with satisfaction Mr. Dadabhai’s 
message to the Indian people, agd regards it as a blow to the cause of the 
Extremists. It exhorts the Indians to profit by the advice of the veteran politi- 
cian and to labour to restore quiet and peace to the country by means of a union 
of all parties. The Jdm-e-Jamshed reads in the message a hopeful sign that 
the split in the Congress will be patched up at an early date, for it thinks that 
Mr. Dadabhai’s words are clearly an appeal to the Extremists, who are 


21 


supposed to look upon him as the Prophet of swardjya, to bury their differ- 
ences and work constitutionally shoulder to shoulder with the Moderates for 
the good of India.) 
28. “While an urgent necessity is admitted on all hands of greater 
social intercourse between the various races and 
Fa a i, communities in India, it is very pleasing.to find 
Clarke 's social activities. 188 Clarke, the talented daughter of our Governor, 
Oriental Review (11), ‘ollowing in the footsteps of her father and trying 
9th Sept. to establish friendly feelings between different classes 
| and creeds. She moves freely among Indian ladies, 
drawing them to her by her graceful tact and sympathy. It is an open 
secret that she has got great reverence for ancient Indian religion and 
philosophy and a liking for Indian music. She cannot but find much 
that is beautiful and attractive in Indian life. This feeling will, we are 
sure, be reciprocated by Indian ladies who are sure to love and esteem 
one who mixes with them as one of their own fold, for is it not a 
characteristic of Indians that they appreciate kindness and affection 
and retain a grateful remembrance of them? The letter Miss Clarke 
recently wrote to the Poona Ladies: Club on the occasion of a party 
given to Mrs. Ali Akbar well conveys her sentiments: ‘It is my 
earnest desire to promote more non-official social intercourse between the 
Kastern and Western communities, for without knowledge of each other 
there can be no understanding, and until there is understanding there can be 
no real sympathy.’ Words like these ought to have much effect in removing 
the sullen indifference on one side and shyness and aloofness on the other. 
Women have on many an occasion proved great reconcilers. One may hope 
that in India too they will fulfil thisemission.” 


24. ‘Government have expressed their thanks to the gentlemen who, 
C t t] during the recent riots in Bombay, used their good 
ormment’s on ane =“? offices in the cause of peace. The names of those who 
preciation by Government : See 
_of the services rendered by assisted the authorities in restoring quiet have been 
several gentlemen during mentioned; and a very interesting list it undoubtedly 
the recent disturbances is. It should give food for much wholesome reflec- 
in Bombay. tion to the public, as it undoubtedly must have given 


Téim-e-Jamshed — (31)y_ to the authorities themselves. Paradoxical as it may 


11th Sept., King: cols. sound, the list, though having many names, is a 
very poor one—if, indeed, it is complete and contains the names of all who 
have the right to be there. Where were the men who, as a rule, bask in the 
sunshine of official smiles and favours, our pillars of society, bulwarks of law 
and order, the peace-makers, on whose co-operation Government are always 
asked to rely—the Justices of the Peace, the Honorary Magistrates, 
the Khan Bahadurs and Rao Sahebs, the Knights and the C. I. E.s? 
The list is a sad-commentary on our public life. Poor as it has always been, 
it seems far more poor in the light of recent experiences ; and few would have 
the courage to quarrel with anybody who called it even contemptible. 
Pillars of Society, the idols worshipped of the people, are in most places a 
doubtful asset ; and none can disguise the fact of this being especially so here 
in Bombay, the First City in India! ” 


25. ‘We learn froma Press Note recently issued that the Bombay 
Government have been pleased to reduce the 

Reduction in the sen- sentences passed on sixteen of those who were 
tences passed on persons g¢onvicted and sentenced in connection with the late 


involved = 1n | = “ig riots in Bombay. The reduction in the period is 
ee (36), 6th not very material, and further it is a moot question 
Sept. an a if the sentences passed upon the accused were not 

| unduly harsh. But even for this reduction the publie 
would have been thankful to the Bombay Government provided they had 
not made it obligatory upon the accused to execute bonds for preserving peace 
for a term of one year from the date of their release. This virtually deprives 


the concession of all grace, and itis difficult to say whether some of the 
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prisoners would not prefer to serve out the full term rather than execute such 
ds. We trust, therefore, that Government would reconsider the matter 


and make the reduction in the sentences absolutely unconditional.” 


26. The Bombay Government have published a further list of 
ie. remissions in the sentences passed on persons 
sect iin “tgl), oh convicted of taking part in the Cloth Market 
th : riots in Bombay. We are constrained to say 
that this act of clemency is only a half measure. 
The reduction in the terms of imprisonment is not very liberal, while 
the fines, which would press very heavily upon poor gumastas drawin 
Rs. 15 per mensem, are left undisturbed. Will the popular discontent be 
pacified by such half measures? ‘These offenders are not habitual criminals, 
and sentences awarding rigorous imprisonment should never have been 
passed on them. If, in view of the perfect tranquillity which now prevails 
in the city, Government had remitted entirely the portions of the'sentences 
which still remain to be undergone, the public would have felt sincerely 
thankful to them. We are quite alive to the clemency shown by Government, 
but we wish it had not been half-hearted. [The Jain writes :—-Government 
have displayed great far-sightedness and generosity in reducing the sentences 
passed on those convicted of taking part in the Cloth Market riots. We wish 
they would perfect their merciful act by liberating the prisoners at once. 
They would thereby secure the good-will and respect of the public.| 


27. “It must be a matter for sincere satisfaction to everyone concerned 
that the annual Ganpati festival at Poona passed off 
Pee Eevee ee eee without any hitch or mishap. Owing to Mr. Tilak’s 
it Ue iting Police during absence from Poona under extremely untoward 
the Ganpati festival and Circumstances, an apprehension was entertained, even 
protest against the censor- by many well-wishers of the movement, that the 
ship imposed upon the festival might not have a smooth course to run. 
mela songs. And indeed things looked like it when the District 
Mahratta (9), 18th Magistrate announced his intention to support the 
Dept. Police in refusing the necessary passes to such of 
the Melas as would not submit their songs to the 

censorship of the half-educated or mischievous advisers of the District 
Superintendent of Police. But we are glad: to be able to say that 
this departure was understood in its proper light by the Melawallas 
and enforced with reasonable limitations in practice by the Police. We 
particularly note that the District Magistrate was good enough to confer with 
the members of the Ganesh-Mandal as occasions arose for misunderstandings 
to be cleared up by mutual personal explanation. We must also thank the 
Police for loyally following a policy of absolute non-intervention in the matter 
of the procession. Courtesy never impairs prestige; and it does not certainly 
detract from the self-respect of the authorities to frankly recognize the fact 
that in a public festival some consideration is due to those who participate in 
it, nay, even to those whose enthusiasm may sometimes carry them a little 


\ 


‘beyond the inexorable lines of propriety The people, too, on the other 


hand, must recognize that the Police are put to some extra strain and that 
it is only human nature to fret at it. But the real source of mischief, when- 
ever it fructifies in misunderstandings or excesses, lies in the official animus 
against the leaders of the festival, and in the mistaken belief that.the festival 
is really intended more as a demonstration of popular truculence against the 
authorities than as a programme of legitimate enjoyment of the human crav- 
ing for festivities, chastened. by a sincere desire to turn it to account as an 
agency for imparting religious, social, and, we shall add, even political education. 
Having said so much, we think we may further say, without fear of misunder- 
standing, that, as a matter of principle, the new departure about the submission 
of the mela songs to the Police authorities cannot be allowed to pass without 
challenge. ‘The circumstances of this year were perhaps ‘exceptional; and if 
the Melas submitted to the departure it was only because they believed that the 
District Magistrate would not allow the indiscretion of the Police to run riot 
and would personally inquire into the matter as often as might be necessary. - 
But these considerations do not affect the demerits of the Police censorship. 


23 


The passes with which the Melas have to provide themselves are meant only 
for the enforcement of the rules about music in force in the city. We for 
one have never admitted the propriety of these rules; but we must positively 
object to what we consider as a clear abuse of these rules, or rather of the power 
to give the passes, when the Police affect to claim the right to refuse a pass 
to a Mela that does not submit its songs to their censorship, or, submitting them, 
refuses to abide by the decision of this pseudo-censor. ‘There is absolutely no 
connexion between a music regulation and the merits of a song a Mela may 
choose to sing in a public or a private place. The Melawalla, of course, knows 
what his rights and his liabilities are; and if he offends against the Police 
regulations or the Penal Code, there is nothing to prevent the authorities from 
hauling him up. But there is no knowing how far the little finger of the 
Police censor may go, if once suffered to opérate without protest. We can 
quite conceive the privileged Constable setting himself up as the superior of 
the scholar and running his pencil through songs simply on the ground or the 
pretext that they smell of politics. The departure sought to be set up is an 
encroachment upon the rights of the people ; and we do not think it would be 
right for the authorities to perpetuate it, unless it is accompanied by some 
systematic arrangement under which the popular voice will blend with and 
effectively temper the official voice.” 


28. The Kesari states that the Ganpati festivities were most enthu- 
_ silastically celebrated at Poona and that several 
Report of lectures deli- important addresses were delivered before many of 
vered at Poona during the the public Ganpatis. Mr. P. B. Khare, editor of the 
Ganpati festival. Kal. deli a 4 Yan 5 ey BR ft tavects* 
Kesari (124), 8th Sept. il, delivered a lecture on * Swadesht and boyco 
under the presidency of Mr. K. P. Khadilkar of the 
Kesari. The lecturer dwelt at length on the legitimacy of the swadeshi and 
the boycott movements and the advisability of students taking part in politics. 
Religious addresses were also delivered elsewhere by Messrs. Khare, ‘T'alwal- 
ker and others. ‘The importance of the Ganpati festival in awakening a 
national sentiment’ ‘ Nation and Religion,’ ‘Temperance’ and similar other 
subjects were also dealt with. Mr. G. V. Joshi lectured on ‘ Education of the 
masses’ under the presidency of Mr. Annasanoeb Patwardhan. At the opening 


of the lecture, regret was expressed at the absence of Mr. Tilak from the © 


festivities, and a prayer was offered for his release. ‘The lecturer then adduced 
facts and figures to show the backwardness of India in education. ‘The President 
observed that the question of education was not so much political as social, 
that people should try to eaucate the rising generation and that they should 
not fail to thank Government for whatever help they have given to the people. 


29. “The arrival of Syed Hydar Reza of Delhi in Bombay during 

: the Ganpati festival is certainly very opportune 
Syed Hydar  Reza’s jin more senses than one. Though the Ganpati 
orang pie a Spe festival is mainly a religious one, it is too much to 
one ey ba ti festival, @Xpect that even in religious agitation people 
Rdshtramat (46), 8th Will forget their political surroundings. People 
Sept., Eng. cols. become deeply religious and devout when they are con- 
stantly under the effects of a repressive administrative 
policy. The feelings of the people of the Bombay Presidéncy and Bombay city 
have been recently sorely wounded by a series of relentless press prosecu- 
tions aimed at the liberty of their social, religious and political leaders. 
The Ganpati festivalis showing signs of meeting national needs and national 
requirements in a very peculiar manner. If the Indian now recognizes any 
religion, it is the religion of nationalism. Nationalists all over India are 
all now agreed upon’ one point, viz., it is futile to put implicit faith in 
promises and assurances. The generosity of English statesmanship is a 
myth of the past, and we must only look to divine generosity and grace if 
we want to attain the fullest measure of national existence. It is because 
the generality of people are willing to sink petty differences that we see 
the Hindus of Bombay welcoming whole-heartedly a Delhi Muhammadan. 
Mr. Reza is a unique personality. In Delhi, the majority of the Muham- 
madan population look up to him as their guide, philosopher and friend; 


ee “- 


his weekly paper, the Aftab, commands a wide circulation all over Northern. 
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ee Me i India andin the Nizam’s Dominions. We know that Syed Haidar Reza 


is closely watched and followed by an army of secret spies. Had he 
been a man of straw, the officials would have made short work of him. 


But. for some time to. come at least the officials will think thrice before 


touching him. Mr. Reza addressed three or four meetings at Nasik. In 
Bombay he addressed two meetings of over seven thousand people, and like 
a fearless patriot he bluntly gave expression to his inmost thoughts and 
feelings. He never minces his words. Mr. Reza lectures on Indian 
political aspirations and the need of unity among Hindus and Muham- 
madans. His presence in Bombay, particularly at the time of the 
Ganpati festival, has been an inspiring factor in keeping up the fervour of 
nationalism from cooling or freezing,: and we hope that many more Muham- 
madan gentlemen will come forward to identify themselves with the party of 
Indian nationalism. Bearing in mind the glorious traditions of Islam in 
history, any Muhammadan should resent the very idea of being a moderate 
jo-hokum sycophant in political life.” 


380. Mr. Hyder Reza delivered an address before the Ganpati in Gaik- 
wad’s wada at Poona on the 8th September, of which 

Dnydn Prakdsh (42), the following is the substance :—Muhammadans have 
10th Sept. a natural tendency to consider the country they settle 
in as their motherland. ‘They now have dwelt 

for many centuries in India and have been brought up and fed on her produce. 
Their bones rest in the soil of India and their descendants are to live and die 
inthis country. They, therefore, do feel India to be their mother country. ‘The 
persecution of Hindus by Muhammadans was due not to racial prejudices, but to 
political and economic contingencies. The Hindu-Muhammadan war was waged 
to determine the question of political predominance. Shivaji killed many 
Muhammadans, but he did not fight against Muhammadans as aclass. He 
only checked their absolute rule. The past history of India furnishes no 
grounds to justify the separation of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities. 
Both would serve their interests better by working handin hand. ‘To-day, both 
these communities are agitating to secure a representative constitution from 
Government. It would be a mistake to suppose that they desire to overthrow 


the British Government. We would have undoubtedly carried on the same 


agitation, were our rulers Hindu Kings or Muhammadan Sultans. A similar 
agitation, begun a few years ago in Persia and T'urkey, is already bearing fruit. 
T'here the rulers are of the same race as the subjects. All agitation to bring 
about a democratic constitution is not directed against any particular Govern- 
ment. The very fact that the Caliph of the Muhammadans is elected shows 
clearly that the Muhammadans are familiar with representative institutions from 
times immemorial. Setting aside all past differences, Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans should work hand in hand. If a street catches fire, will the houses of 
Hindus alone be burnt down and those of Muhammadans remain safe ? The laws 
of Government do not exempt Muhammadans from their purview. When Lord 
Curzon branded the Eastern people as liars did he exclude Muhammadans? If 
the people are granted any rights, will not Muhammadans be benefited ? He who. 
tries to show differences between Hindus and Muhammadans is their enemy, be 
he a Hindu ora Muhammadan. Bear all thisin mind and be friends. The 
sentence passed on Mr. Tilak is equally our misfortune. J assure you on behalf 
of my province that we deeply sympathise with you in your trouble. 


*31. “Syed Hyder Reza of Delhi, who was on a visit to these parts 

last week, had somewhat strange experiences. He 

meee is known asa public worker and his services are 

Mi yn aige (9), Isth ghecially appreciated because he does his work 

Pp" against odds in a backward place like Delhi. He is. 
an educated Muhammadan and is an effective speaker. 

Having delivered a lecture in Nasik he came to Bombay on business, and 

there he was induced to address a couple of meetings. He was also invited to 
Poona to deliver a lecture before the Law Class Ganpati in Gaikwar’s wada. 
The Bombay Government meanwhile made up its mind to chain down Mr. Reza 

by a bond and sureties under section 108 of C. P. C. on the pretext that he was. 


’ 


engaged in disseminating sedition....... The City Inspector of Police of Poona 
came to the meeting and informed Mr. Reza orally that the District 
Magistrate wanted tosee him at once. But it would have been evidently 
unfair to the audience, which numbered two or three thousand, to be 
deprived of the pleasure to hear Mr. Reza simply because of the pleasure of the 
District Magistrate. A reply, therefore, was sent to the effect that he 
would see the Magistrate directly after the lecture was over. When 
Mr. Reza went to see the Magistrate, the latter was far from being 
courteous to his visitor. Ina minatory tone he admonished Mr. Reza against 
giving any more lectures before Hindu audiences, as it would unsettle the mind 
of the Muhammadan community! Mr. Reza was himself a Muhammadan 
and he should, the Magistrate is said to have told him, first convert himself to 
Hinduism if he wanted to be friends with the Hindus. Mr. Reza asked for 
written orders. But the Magistrate said he would rather take the trouble to 
send him to jail than sit down to write his order, and he orally directed 
Mr. Reza not to give any ‘lecture during the remaining one day of 
the Festival. But independently of the Magistrate’s order Mr. Reza 
had no intention of prolonging his sojourn at Poona, and he expected 
no further trouble at the hands of the Magistrate. At 10 p.m. on 
Wednesday night, however, a Police Inspector came to the Gaikwar’s Wada 
and served Mr. Reza with a notice which required him to appear before 
the Magistrate the next day at 2 pm. and show cause why he 
should not be made to enter into a bond of one thousand rupees with two 
sureties in a like amount for keeping good behaviour for one year! The next 
day he appeared before the Magistrate, and after a semi-formal explanation 
the Magistrate was satisfied that Mr. Reza had really no intention of prolong- 
ing his tour in the Bombay Presidency even independently of the proceedings 
taken against him. And eventually the Magistrate terminated the proceedings 
by materially reducing the number of sureties and also the amount of the bond. 
There was hardly any need of the praceedings against Mr. Reza being carried 
out with rigour which was perhaps suggested to him by his instructions from 
head-quarters. Evidently Government wanted to honour Mr. Reza with 
particular attention. But their attention, we venture to say, was dispropor- 
tionate to the needs of the case. Nor could we characterise the manner in 
which that attention was paid as very dignified. It must be remembered 
that Mr. Reza has been pursuing the profession of a journalist and appearing 
before the people of Delhi as a public speaker for more than two years. 
And yet no proceedings were taken against him under section 108 or any 
other laws by the authorities at Delhi, though he has already attracted 
their attention as a public agitator. It is a mystery that Mr. Reza, 
who is supposed to be innocuous at Delhi among a population which 
is far more likely to be influenced by him, can at once become a source 
of danger requiring the exhibition of all the ridiculous antics of which a 
panic-stricken Government is capable in Poona. It seems the very height of 
absurdity that the extreme provisions of the C. P. Code should have been 
put into operation against Mr. Reza within a week of his stepping into the 
Bombay Presidency. And the absurdity of this action of the Bombay 
Government is, in our opinion, equalled only by the serious suggestion of the 
District Magistrate, Poona, that Mr. Reza must first be converted to 
Hinduism before he could regard himself as entitled to address Hindu 
audiences. We are aware of the reasons why Muhammadans are persuaded 
to believe that they have a tender place secure for them in the 
heart of the Government. But it is simply ludicrous for Government 
to carry the solicitude so far as to prevent Muhammadan lecturers 
from addressing Hindu audiences on the subject of the relations between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Who after this will not be justified in saying 
that the authorities are anxious to prevent rapproachment between the two 
great communities? We do not want to attribute any malicious motives to 
(GJovernment, but the action of individual officers, as in the present case, is 
often so insupportable, if not suspicious, that one often wonders what 
Government at head-quarters might or might not be thinking about it all.” 
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$2. ‘ The Government of Madras have acted generously in withdrawing 
the prosecution instituted against Mr. G. Subrah- 
Comments on the with- mania Iyer for sedition and creating hatred between 
drawal of the proceedings different classes on Mr. Iyer giving an assurance 
or the editor of the that he would abstain in future from public 
wadesh-mitram of Mad- ue 
co tgs writing. or speaking, and from any action which 
*Indian Social Reform- Might tend to excite class hatred or promote sedition 
er (4), 13th Sept.; *Guja- or disloyalty to Government established by law in 
rdti (27), 13th Sept., Eng. British India........ .... This procedure has rightly 
cols ; *Kaiser~-Hind (32), earned the approval of the public. We are sure that, 
ry Pt a a if a similar policy is adopted in all cases of seditious 
ios g lg Vorton an, Writing and speaking, at any rate at the time of first 
(38), 7th Sept. offence, Government will be able to take public 
opinion with them to a much larger extent in 
checking sedition. In most cases, we are of opinion that a kindly remonstrance 
is all that is needed to put publicists, who may be disposed to use 
exaggerated language, in the right track. In most of the few cases where 
it may be unheeded a formal warning will suffice. If the two measures 
are regularly adopted and if first offences are treated as in the case of 
Mr. Iyer, the public which loathes seditidn will have the least difficulty in 
approving of stringent action in the case of hardened offenders.’ 
[The Gwardti writes:—‘ The withdrawal of the proceedings against 
Mr. G. Subrahmania Iyer has produced a very excellent moral ‘effect 
upon the public mind in the Madras Presidency. It was a statesmanlike 
response to strong public feeling upon the subject, and we have no 
doubt that if the Government had taken in their confidence a few leading 
men in Madras befcre initiating criminal proceedings, the strong criticism 
that Mr. Subrahmania lIyer’s prosecution evoked throughout the country 
would most certainly have been avoided. However all is well that 
ends well, and we congratulate the Madras Government upon the wisdom 
and magnanimity of the step they have taken.” The Kaiser-i-Hind, the 
Oriental Review and several other papers of the week express their satisfaction 
at the withdrawal of the proceedings against Mr. Subrahmania Iyer under 
Section 124 A. The Sdn) Vartamdn congratulates the Government of Sir 
Arthur Lawley on the withdrawal of the charges against Mr. G. Subramania 
Ayer and trusts that similar kindness will be shown by other Governments 
to editors arrested in their jurisdiction on charges of sedition, &c., thus proving 
that British justice is always tempered by mercy. It then observes :—This 
puts us in mind of the case of Mr. Tilak. If Government had withdrawn 
the charges against Mr. Tilak, the joy of the public would have known 
no bounds. A severe sentence has been passed upon Mr. Tilak; but still 
we have full faith in the sympathetic Government of Sir George Clarke. 
We trust His Excellency will not fail to take into account the public feeling 
on the subject and either set Mr. Tilak free or reduce the sentence passed 
upon him. | 


33. ‘“ The conduct of the Madras Government, in accepting from Mr. 
aT ee Subrahmania Iyer a _ suitable undertaking in 
19¢h Sept P ’ regard to his future attitude towards Government 
and in withdrawing the prosecution against him, 

was in every way exemplary. If other Governments also actin a similar 
spirit, they will find théy have acted wisely. Mr. Iyer is now an old man, 
incapable of assisting in any campaign of violence: what is more, he has 
never preached violence. He is a constitutionalist to the core, and he stig- 
matised the conduct of the Extremists at Surat as worthy only. ot brigands. 
Even the violence of language into which he sometimes betrays himeelf seems 
to be the result of a habit contracted in earlier days, and not of the fresh 
prompting of an intractable spirit.......... Mr. lyer belongs substantively to the 
same school as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. The poverty of India and the cost of 
employing a foreign agency in the administration are leading ideas which 
_théy have considered it their mission to impress on the minds of their own 
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countrymen and of the British public. It may be possible by a little care in 
the framing of sentences to preach those ideas and keep out of the clutches of 
the law. Whether the Government will really gain anything by encouraging 
crafty, instead of bold and unequivocal, expression of thoughts, whose 
tendency is to weaken the affection for the British Government, is a different 
question. We believe that after the present campaign against sedition is 
eas it will generally be admitted that the law is-too vague and requires to 
e recast. ” ik 


34, “The technical questions of procedure, on which the Bombay High 
Court has refused leave to’ Mr. Tilak to appeal to the 
Comments onthe dis- Privy Council, are not of general public interest. 
sors by the Bombay ‘Those who are in jail must somehow get out of it, 
igh Court of Mr. Tilak’s ang any flaw, which would vitiate a trial, must be 
application for leave to as ' ie 
appeal to the Privy Council. utilized by them. But to the public outside, it is 
Indian Spectator (5), more essential to know how to avoid the jail, 
12th Sept. and to avoid a prosecution whether jointly under two 
sections, or severally at a greater cost of time and 
money. The rule was not granted on the points to which the free 
public would attach the greatest importance. The law on those points 
remains either uncertain or unsatisfactory. The most essential question 
raised by Mr. Tilak on the first of his two articles, for which he has got three 
years’ transportation, was whether bureaucracy is synonymous with the Gov- 
ernment by law established in British India. ‘°Can this not exist without it?’ 
he asked. ‘It may be very flattering to say that t1e services of certain officers 
are indispensable to the Government. But is that the meaning conveyed 
by the words ‘Government by law established’? Is Government the form 
of administration ? ......... ‘Ti I say that bureaucracy should be changed or 
modified, it is not fair to infer therefrom thatl intend to convey to the 
people that they should rise in rebellion.’ It may be that we have notseen a 
sufficiently full and accurate report of the proceedings of this trial, but so far 
as we know, the question raised by Mr. Tilak remains unanswered, though we 
believe that he has got three years’ transportation for exciting hatred and con- 
tempt against the bureaucratic form of Government. ......... Whether Govern- 
ment officers form a class of His Majesty’s subjects, within the meaning of 
section 153 A of the Penal Code, is also a question on which no explicit pro- 
nouncement has been made. ......... Whatever sort of a man Mr. Tilak may 
be, there is a wide-spread feeling that the law, as applied in his case, is not to 


be commended.”’ 


39. Without going into the legal questions discussed by the Full Bench 
of,the Bombay High Court in rejecting Mr. Tilak’s 

Bombay Samachar (63), application for permission to appeal to the Privy 
10th Sept. Council, we would strongly urge it upon Government 
to take up the suggestion made by them in the 

concluding portion of their judgment, that Government may, by the exercise 
of their special powers, remit the sentence passed in respect of the third 
charge. We trust Government will not hesitate to adopt this suggestion. 
Government now know full well that in this matter public opinion is entirely 
in Mr. Tilak’s favour. Even those who are diametrically opposed to Mr. Tilak 
in their political views and methods are of opinion that if Government were to 
make a substantial reduction in his senterice, they would be strengthening 
their own hands as well as those of their supporters. The empannelment of 
a jury of which the majority were non-Hindus, the refusal to call up for 
examination expert translators to prove the correctness of the translations 
on behalf of the prosecution, and the tendency shown by the Advocate-General 
to make the most of legal technicalities, are features that have vitiated the 
proceedings, if not in the eyes of the law, at least in the eyes of the public. It 
is too late now to correct these errors ; but we are sure Government will follow 
the suggestion of the High Court, all the more so as it accords with the prayer 
of the public in this behalf. Nay, we shall not be expecting too much if we 
hope that they will goa step further, and either remit the whole of the sentence 
or reduce it substantially. Government have*fully vindicated the might of 
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the law ; and any liberality now shown by them will be of very great use in 


"bar over public opinion to their side and in silencing the Extremists 
orever. | 


86. “The crisp little speech which Mrs.Sarala Devi delivered at the 
A . _ ladies’ meeting last evening was fairly representative 
Ladies’ meeting 10 of the sentiment that prevailed in the breasts of the 


Bombay to express sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Tilak. 
Radshtramat (46), 9th 


Sept., Eng. cols. 


ladies who punctually flocked in such great numbers 
to Hirabaug Hall to do their duty by their sister, 
Mrs. Tilak. The great grief of Mrs. Tilak at the long 
and unmerited incarceration of her husband, 
especially when he is old and pulled down with disease, is scarcely likely to be 
materially assuaged by all that could be done short of restoring her husband 
to liberty, and yet it is no small consolation to see her sisters boldly expressing 
their sincere sympathy for her in her affliction. Mrs. Sarala Devi referred to. 
the princes in days of old doomed to spend their lives in forests infested with 
Rakshasas and wild beasts. ‘Their consorts had the privilege then of leaving 
their homes and joining their husbands in their misery. But this 
great consolation of Hindu wives is denied to Mrs. Tilak.......... Above all 
Mrs. Sarala Devi criticised the uncalled-for, unjust and mischievous remarks 
of the Judge from the High Court Bench in passing sentence. She found 
fault with the language of the Judge and paid a high tribute to Mr. Tilak’s 
ereat services to his country. ‘Mr. Tilak,’ she said, ‘ knew no professions.’ 
His sincerity of purpose is admitted even by his political adversaries. The 
President of last evening’s meeting appealed in a touching manner to the 
sympathetic hearts of her sisters and reminded them of their duties as women. 
She told, the story of the siege of Calais, and how the six sturdy patriots were 
saved from the cruelty of King Edward the Third at the intercession of his 
Queen Philippa and gracefully called upon her’sisters to follow the example of 
Queen Philippa and pray to. the officers of Edward the Seventh to show no 


sternness to the Great Patriot of India.”’ 
*37. “A ladies’ meeting was held last week in Bombay to sym- 
pathise with Mrs. ‘Tilak for her recent mis- 
Rast Goftdr (37), 13th fortune. A special feature of the meeting was 
Sept., Eng. cols. the presence of Parsi ladies. Though we have 
every sympathy for Mrs. Tilak, we confess to a 
feeling of disappointment and chagrin that Parsi ladies, and for the matter of 
that their Hindu sisters, should participate in a movement of this character. 
It might be alleged that the meeting was a social function. To all outward 
appearances, it was convened fora non-political object; but the movement 
may rightly be construed as an indication of sympathy for Mr. Tilak. 
If the family of the deported editor needs a public manifestation of sympathy, 
all journalists who have been sentenced for seditious proclivities require similar 
condolences’; and once the movement is initiated, there would grow up a rage 
for such meetings and they would become the’rule rather than exceptions. 
Not a syllable was uttered at the meeting to dissociate its members from the 
creed which Mr. Tilak preached from the platform and the press. Had _ this 
been done, we could have had no ground for a rational grievance against 
the movement, and would have been glad in a way that it was under- 
taken, though we would prefer that women should take no part in political 
turmoil. It is neither graceful nor desirable and is beset with certain obvious 
objections.” 


38. 


‘We have to draw the attention of the Government of Bombay to 
the suppression by the Anglo-Indian press of a report 
of the proceedings of an important meeting of Indian 
ladies of this city called for the purpose of expres- 
sing their feelings of sympathy towards Mrs. Tilak, 
who must necessarily be in great mental distress. 
and trouble owing to the conviction and sentence 
passed on her husband. The meeting was held 
on Tuesday afternoon, full and fair reports of which 
appeared the following morning in the columns of 


Suppression by _ the 
Anglo-Indian Press of the 
report of the meeting of 
Indian ladies of Bombay 
to express sympathy with 
Mrs. Tilak. 

Akhbdar-e-Soudagar (20), 
12th Sept., Eng. cols. 
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the four Gujarati dailies. It appeared from the reports that there were 
about seven hundred Indian ladies present, among them being three or 
four Muhammadan purdah and about three dozen Parsi ladies, the rest of 
the assembly consisting of the representatives of the various sections of the 
Hindu community, both Marathi and Gujarati. Hira Baug, where the 
meeting was held, was packed with ladies, some of whom had to con- 
tent themselves with standing outside the hall.......... The proceedings 
were purely of a formal and peaceful character. Mrs. Saraladevi Chowdha- 
rani, a Bengali lady, the wife of a Punjabi lawyer, was called to the chair, 
and she was the only lady who delivered an address befitting the occasion. 
She described in feeling terms the sufferings and mental distress Mrs. Tilak 
must have been subjected to on account of the heavy sentence passed on her 
husband by the learned Judge, whose particular remarks directed against 
Mr. Tilak were criticised by the lady as being perfectly irrelevant, ill- 
timed and harsh. The address was delivered in English and was interpreted 
to the assembly by Hindu and Parsi ladies, certain remarks being much 
applauded by the audience. A resolution was then duly proposed and 
passed expressive of the feelings of sympathy for Mrs. Tilak; another resolution 
authorized the president to communicate the same to Mrs. Tilak. It will be 
seen from the above that there was nothing in the proceedings to justify their 
suppression by the Anglo-Indian journals. What we feel most in this connee- 
tion is, that the Anglo-Indian press should present to the British nation and 
British Parliament only one side of theshield. They could have published 
the report of the meeting and made their own remarks upon the proceedings. 
If we were honestly asked our opinion about the meeting, we should say it 
ought not to have been held. The meeting, if it was at all to be held, 
should have been called for an entirely different purpose. Instead of passing 
a resolution sympathising with Mrs. Tilak, if the ladies had resolved to send a 
representation to Government to reduce the sentence of transportation passed 
on Mr. Tilak, they would have killed two birds with one stone, namely, they 
might have in the first place succeeded in attaining their object, and in that 
case they would necessarily have in a large measure mitigated Mrs. Tilak’s 
troubles.” 


89. The Kesari publishes the following appeal over the signatures of 


Messrs. N. C. Kelkar and K. P. Khadilkar :—Mr. 


Appeal for funds to Tilak having conducted his own defence, it was not 
enable an appeal being 


made to the Prtvy Council | 
on behelt af Me Tilak the public up to now. As it has now been decided to 


Kesari (124), 15th Sept. appeal to the Privy Council against the sentence 
passed upon him, and as the Aesari is not in a 
position to meet the heavy charges, amounting to over twenty thousand 
rupees, which the appeal will involve, this appeal for public help is issued. A 
small sum has already been collected for the purpose, and if each subscriber 
of the Kesarvi contributes one rupee towards the fund, the necessary amount will 
soon be made up. It is, therefore, requested' that the subscribers to this paper 
as well as other sympathisers of Mr. Tilak may at once kindly remit their 
subscriptions for the Tilak Defence Fund either to the manager of the Kesari 
at Poona or to the manager of the Rdshtramat at Bombay. The money will 
be expended according to the discretion of Mr. Tilak’s advisers. and the 
subscription lists will be closed as soon as a sufficient sum is raised. 


40. Mr. Tilak was a constructive politician. Hehad to struggle against 

the bureaucrats and the self-constituted leaders of the 

_Mr. Tilak as aconstruc- masses who were mostly tools in the hands of 
“ Ay gg ar mam (1¢0), Government. Mr. Tilak was prosecuted by Govern- 
Gth Sept ataram (299), ment because his policy went against their interests. 
Mr. Tilak started the Ganpati and Shivaji festivals 

to unite the politically enlightened peonle. The degree of opposition offered by 
Government to these movements testifies to their efficacy in building up the 
nation. Mr. Tilak awakened the nation to a true sense of the importance 
of the Shivaji festival and taught politics and religion together to the masses 
during the Ganpati festival. The way he conducted the temperance move- 


ment and the Dhulia Provincial Conference bespeaks his qualities as a practical 
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considered necessary to ask for pecuniary help from 
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olitician. He humoured the masses and carried them along with him. 
. r. Tilak felt for the masses, mixed freely with them and thus qualified 
himself to be their political leader. 


41. We regret very much to announce that this will be the last issue of 

our paper. Although Bulsar town and taluka is badly 

rat; + sangha ts in need of a local journal, yet, what with-want of appre- 

Aetone of Finlede Surat). ciation of our labours on the part of our subscribers, 

aries Garjana_ (69), what with absence of encouragement,.and what with 

9th Sept. ' the present policy of Government with regard to 
newspapers, we have been obliged to stop our paper. 


) 42. The Mahi Kdntha Gazette publishes a 
PE cs ge vere Pete Gujarati version of the article from the Bangbdsi, 
an article from the Bang- declaring that India can never be seditious, which 
vor Kantha Gazette “® summarized in Paragraph 6 of Weekly Report 
(80), 6th Sept. No. 36 of 1908. 


Extinction of the Guja- 
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43. A paper detailing the results of the plague operations at Poona 
during the last year has been issued by Government. 
Plague operations in From the facts and figures given in the report, even 
Poona City during the the enemies of inoculation cannot but admit that the 
year 1907-08. y | operations carried on at Poona were highly success- 
ath fey. meee A tal De signal success which attended the opera- 
tions in that city was due to the fact that the work 
had been entrusted entirely to popular leaders, and we have no doubt that 
if the same methods be adopted elsewhere, similar results would be obtained. 
In this connection we feel constrained to make a suggestion to Government. 
The plague has become an annual visitant of ours, while the protecting 
power of inoculation does not last more than six months. To get oneself 
inoculated year after year is a very troublesome affair. The only efficacious 
measure of permanent value is for Government to provide the people with 
enough food and decent habitations. Unless this is done, it will be impossible 
to completely eradicate the disease from India. 


Education. 


44. “Tt is with no little pleasure that we note the action taken by the 
Government of Bombay with regard to the represen- 
ae . tations forwarded by the Jain Graduates’ Association 
or ving wpa 0 and the Jain Shwetamber Conference tothe Director 
Oriental Review (11), of Public Instruction requesting him to make certain 
9th Sept. changes in the Gujarati Fifth Book and the Gujarati 
translation of Marsden’s History. These changes 
referred to certain words and sentences, some of which were historically in- 
correct, and some were likely to wound the susceptibilities of the Jain commu- 
nity. The Director of Public Instruction in accordance with the usual 
official routine and with narrow Anglo-Indian traditions declined to effect the 
suggested changes. The Jains again approached the Director requesting 
him to reconsider his decision. But where the narrow-minded officialdom 
did not see its way to accede to the prayers of a large and influential commu- 
nity like that of the Jains, the broad-minded statesmanship of H. E. 
the Governor came in to ask the desired changes to be made and thus to 
satisfy the rightful and legitimate wishes of the petitioners The 
recent orders issued by the Government to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on the subject in response to the feelings and sentiments of some 
of His Majesty’s loyal subjects are really unique. This shows, as nothing 
else will, that His Excellency is prepared to consider representations setting 
forth legitimate grievances and to act upon them........... We wish that this 
same spirit prevailed with the Government of India. We would then hear 
a little less of unrest and more of good feelings between the rulers and the 
ruled.” 
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45. It is satisfactory to find that Government are going to encourage the 
scientific study of Sanskrit and Arabic by the grant 
of scholarships. But we fail to see why such things 

Alleged meagreness of Should be done on a very niggardly scale. Just com- 
the new Government pare these Government scholarships with the one which 
scholarships for the study His Highness the Aga Khan is going to award to 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. Muhammadan graduates for studying Physics in 

Kesart (124), 8th Sept. Kurope. The Aga Khan scholarship is tenable for 3 

years, while the Government scholarships are tenable 

for 2 years only. The value of the latter is 
£150, while that of the former is £250, to be increased to £300, if 
necessary. Would such a comparison between the efforts of an individual and 
those of the mighty British Government redound to the credit of the latter ? 


Municipalities. 


46. ‘For some time past the mortality figures for Ahmedabad city have 
been slowly rising, and there is little wonder that this 

Insanitary condition of should be so when one takes into consideration the 
Ahmedabad and the alleg- @Xtremely unsatisfactory sanitary condition of the 
ed negligence of the local city. Repeated complaints in the local Press regard- 


Municipal authorities. ing this matter have so far fallen on deaf ears, and 
Prajé Bandhu (36), 6th what slight improvement in the state of the 
Sept., Eng. cols. streets, one sees of late, is due more to the cessa- 


tion of the rains than to any efforts on the part 
of the so-called guardians of public health. We are not surprised at this 
state of affairs when the people have the misfortune of having as the executive 
head of the Municipality a person who, whatever his qualifications as a 
Mamlatdar, has been found, after a sufficiently long trial, to be utterly 
inefficient for the satisfactory discharge of the active duties pertaining 
to his office, and of having a supine Board scarcely alive to its 
legitimate duties. Under these circumstances, the city, really speak- 
ing, is left more to the care of beneficent Nature than to the 
human agency employed at a heavy cost to keep it clean. The 
situation, bad as it is, is likely to grow worse if unfortunately plague 
breaks out in our midst in the near future—a contingency which is 
not unlikely seeing that a death or two from plague have been already 
reported. ‘This can be avoided to a very great extent by making the Muni- 
cipal underlmgs do their duty diligently. We think that some of our civic 
fathers, instead of wasting their breath over raising frivolous points of order 
at Municipal meetings, would do well to spend their time and energy in 
supervising as far as possible the sanitation of their respective wards. An 
occasional surpris® visit to his ward by a Municipal Councillor would make 
the pampered and indifferent Municipal Inspector and his subordinates a bit 
more active in their work. The absence of anything like strict and efficient 
supervision over the work done by the Municipal myrmidons is primarily 
responsible for many of the ills which the people have been suffering from, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that so long as this want is not supplied, the 
health of the city must remain unsatisfactory as at present.’ 


47. <A correspondent writes to the Sind Jowrnal:—".On Saturday the 
29th August the Municipal corporators of Hyder- 
abad (Sind) met in the Municipal Hall to elect a 
ceedinusofamecting ofthe 20n-official President. The condition had been laid 
Hyderabad (Sind) “Muni- down that the successful candidate must at least 
cipality for the election secure the support, of two-thirds of the councillors. 
of a non-official President. No one was able to obtain that proportion of votes. 


Comments on the pro- 


Sind Journal (18), 3rd... The manner in which the result of Saturday’s 
Sept.; Phenix (13), 2nd voting has been brought about is open to the 
Sept. eravest objection. And in saying this I refer to 


no private canvassing of any kind on the part of 
Mr. Bulchand or his friends, but only to what happened at the meeting itself, 
in the full view of the public. We are told that the restoration of the lost privi- 
lege to the Hyderabad Municipality is partly a recognition of the good work 
done by the Municipality during Mr. Pratt’s regeme and partly an anticipation 
of the large concessions promised by the Government of Sir G. Clarke. 


sriying the Governor’s scheme as well as the requirement 
thirds majority clearly is that the choice for the presidentship is to 
~*~ be made mainly by the people’s representatives and that official influence 
"> tiust not be employed in order to secure the return of a candidate on whom 
— . the officials may have set their heart. Yet what happened at the meeting of 
- ~s« Saturday last? It can be affirmed without the least fear of contradiction that 
» +My. Bulchand owes ‘bis victory over the other candidate, Mr. Hiranand 
> ~~ ‘Khemsing, solely to the good offices of the Collector. It was not that 
~~ Mr. Pratt merely put in a good word for Mr. Bulchand or gave the coun- 
cillors a piece of friendly advice; he urged them strongly, nay vehemently, 
and he urged them again and again, to vote for one of their own number, to 
wit, Mr. Bulchand Dayaram ; for the only other candidate is not a councillor 
at present. He spoke with unusual warmth and emphasis, and appealed to 
the councillors with a force and energy that took his colleagues by surprise. 
In one word, he took up a distinctly and emphatically partisan attitude in the 
matter. The result wasremarkable. Fifteen of the Municipal councillors had 
previously signed a proposal to elect Mr. Hiranand Khemsing and this paper 
had been handed over to Mr. Pratt along with the proposition. Two of them, 
Kazi Imamali and Mir Ghulam Hussein, made speeches strongly supporting 
Mr. Hiranand’s candidature. But at the end these two also, with three 
others, voted for Mr. Bulchand. Out of the 12 councillors who voted 
for Mr. Bulchand, 8 are nominated members and only 4 (including Mr. Bul- 
chand, himself) are elected men. Under the circumstances can it be 
honestly said that the spirit of the Commissioner’s address, wherein he 
asked the councillors to make a free choice, has been followed in the 
‘election’? Since it is the Collector practically who has made the 
choice, would it not have been more candid and more straightforward to 
have nominated Mr. Bulchand on the recommendation of Mr. Pratt?” 
[The Phenix writes :—‘“‘ The election of the President of the Hyderabad 
Municipality has come and gone. But we have no reason to rejoice at 
the result. Grieved as the public will be at the result, they will be 

shocked at the manner in which it has been brought about 
There cannot be any doubt that the Collector’s zealous advocacy and special 
pleading detracted considerably from the freedom and genuineness of the 
election. We cannot believe that when the Commissioner lately announced 
to the Municipal councillors his desire to allow them to elect their own 
President anybody dreamt that it was intended to make that election an 
absolute mockery by the Collector forcing his own opinion down the throats 
of unwilling councillors: ‘This interference on the part of the Collector was 
most unfortunate. And we, as publicists, enter our emphatic protest against it 
as being an omen of evil for the future. If the officials are allowed to 
interfere in this fashion, then farewell to all freedom of choice. We think 
it would have been more in the fitness of things and more decorous if the 
Collector had not attended the meeting at all, so as to leave no room for the 
complaint that Municipal councillors were obliged to record their votes much 

against their will.’’| 
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Native States. 


48. On the one hand we have certain Native States proclaiming their 
loyalty to the British Government by copying, the 

Comments on the alleged Jlatter’s repressive enactments and on the other hand 
action of the Limbdi Police we have self-willed officers in other States trying to 
” a = - curry favour with Government by issuing extra- 
pero Son MEE LEMS ONC ordinary orders. Thus the Limbdi Police searched the 
Rdjasthén (87), 5th house ofastudent who was selling photos of Mr. Tilak 
Sept. and certain other patriots, and, having confiscated all 
| the copies in his possession, warned him not to sell 

such portraits any longer. Every shop-keeper in Limbdi town has been 
compelled to remove Mr. Tilak’s portrait from. his premises. This action 
of the Limbdi Police is very censurable. If insulting Mr. Tilak’s portrait is a 
sign of loyalty to Government, then according to the Limbdi Police cther 
towns must. be looked upon as disloyal indeed! The kind of loyalty Native 
States display is not the kind Government require. Such proceedings are 
only calculated to spread discontent among the subjects. The Thakore Saheb 
\ of Limbdi being an enlightened ruler, we cannot beliove that he has sanctioned 


Public meetings in 
honour of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s _eighty-fourth 
birth-day. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (38), 
5th and 7th Sept.; Bom- 
bay Samachar (63), ‘th 
and 10th Sept. 


Mehmadabad, Dholera. 


such a proceeding. We are afraid that some Police officer has acted thus 
without caring first to obtain his sanction. It is really deplorable that the 
Police should interfere in such a harmless matter. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. Alarze number of ms3etings are reported to have been held at 


various places in the Bombay Presidency for the 
purpose of offering congratulations to Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji on his eighty-fourth birth-day and wishing 
him long life in order to enable him to guide the 
country’s destinies to a haven of safety. The following 
places, among others, celebrated Mr. Dadabhai’s birth- 
day and wired to him their congratulations :—Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Navsari, Kaira, Karachi, Limbdi, 
Nargol, Nadiad, Jambusar Bhavnagar, Vaso, 
The Bombay Zalawad Jains, the Anand Bhuvan 


Club, Bombay, the Elphinstone College, and the Gujarati Ladies’ Union also 
offered their congratulations to Mr. Dadabhai. 


50. A letter addressed to the editor of the Rdshtramat by V. G. Bijapur- 


Mr. Bijapurkar’s letter 
declining public help for 
his defence. 

Rashtramat (46), 6th 
Sept. 


kar, who is in custody at Kolhapur, is published in 
the issue of that paper dated 6th September. ‘The 
following is the purport of the communication :—I 
thank you for starting a fund for my defence, but I 
do not approve of the idea. Moreover, I request the 
people to render pecuniary or moral aid to the institu- 
tion to which I have devoted myself and from serving 


which I am temporarily prevented. God is able to save me from my 
present difficulties. My brother and myself are happily in a position to 
bear the ordinary expenses incidental to the prosecution. I intend to conduct 
my own defence with the assistance of some friends versed in law, though 
I may not strictly adhere to this plan. I am quite opposed to the idea of 
troubling my dear countrymen. with an appeal for pecuniary help. Any money 
they can spare may kindly be given to the Samarth Vidyalaya at T'alegaon 
(Poona). [The editor elsewhere publishes a list of contributions amounting to 
Rs. 102-8-0 to the Bijapurkar defence fund started by him and exhorts the 
people to help the Samarth Vidyalaya liberally according to the wishes of 


Mr. Bijapurkar. | 


51. A meeting of the Lingayat community was held at Hubli (Dhar- 


Report of a meeting at 
Hubli (Dharwar) to thank 
Government for nominat- 
ing theDesai of Vantamuri, 
a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

Kanndd Kesar (94), 
11th Sept. 


o2. The Kanndd 


Establishment of a Tilak 
Math at Bagalkot 
(Bijapur). 

Kanndd Kesari (94), 
lith Sept. 


war) to thank Government for nominating Mr. 
Lakhmangauda, Desai of Vantamuri, a _ leading 
member of the community, as an Additional Member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. A resolution was 
also passed at the meeting affirming unswerving 
loyalty of the community to the British Government, 
and declaring that the community had no sympathy 
with anarchical methods of agitation. 


Kesari reports that a Tilak Math has been established 
at Bagalkot (Bijapur) to carry out the principles 
advocated by Mr. Tilak, and that Messrs. Mudveker, 
Pitre and Limaye of Dharwar and Mr. Kaujalgi of 
Bijapur visited the math during the Ganpati 
festival and delivered political addresses there. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 16th September 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
: to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action 
if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As vt stood on the Ist July 1908.) 


Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — “" 
ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian Bombay .| Weekly .| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 300 
‘Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. 
East and West Bombay .| Monthly .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;| 1,000 
55. 
Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. .| Weekly .| Kamadkshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
. drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ovet > -aan@e .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
Indian Textile Journal Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E. ; Englihman ; 49. 1,000 
Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .| Weekly .| Chainrdéi Bakasrdi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
| 
Kathiawar Times ... ...| Rajkot .| Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27 200 
Mahratta .| Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chint4éman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 34. 
Muslim Herald ., Bombay .| Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf fin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 34. 
Oriental Review Do. ...| Weekly .| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 450 
‘ 
Patriot ve Do. | Do. .| Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari; Hindu 650 
: | (Jain) ; 34. 
Phoenix ...! Karéchi .... Bi-weekly ... ...| JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
| 
Poona Observer and Civil Poona or Daily ..| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
Purity Servant : Bombay ...| Month Oe eg ee ee re 
| Railway Times Do. al Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 
| Sind Gazette ...| Karachi a Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 i 500 
| 
| Sind Journal Hyderabad ae Weekly .| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu 800 
| | (Amil) ; 42. | | 
Sind Times .| Karach? .| Bi-weekly ... ..| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...! 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
Akhbar-e-Soudagar veal Bombay .| Daily .| N4nabhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 3,000 
| Apakshapat m Surat ...| Weekly .| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi ; 35 500 
| 
A'rya Prakash ...| Bombay Do. .| Motilal Tribhowandds Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
7 : Bania) ; 34. | 
Broach Mitra cod Broach a. See .| Trikamlal Harinath Thaékor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
| | | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. eo 
Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad (_ .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 
| } (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
Deshi Mitra ..., Surat Do. .| Maganlaél Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shr4wak Ba- 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 
Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. | Chhotélél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 900 
55. | 
Gujarati .| Bombay Do. | _Ichhéram Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti;) 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. | 
Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 a 700 
Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Soméla4l Mangald4és Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri. 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .. Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 
Jém-e-Jamshed Do. .| Daily | Pirozshéh Jehangir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi; 4,400 
33. | 
Kaiser-i-Hind Do. .| Weekly .| Framji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... "4 2,400 
Kathiawar News ... Rajkot Do. .| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 - 200 
Kathidwar Times... Do. ‘ .| Bi-weekly ... .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 | 
Parsi ...| Bombay. ...| Weekly .| Jehdngir Sorabji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi ; 32 _ 
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* Sine of Publication. Where Published. Edition. ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. trea, No 
, On, . 
ey -©86'] Praja Bandhu: «++, «ee| Ahmedabad ..-| Weekly... ih yoo Umedram ; Hindu (Mew4d Brdh- 1,859 Gt 
ee) , “# man); 41. 
are 87 | Rast Goftar ies 3 pe aes ea te ...| Pélonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 56 ...6 ...! 1,209 6 
as 3 88 | S4nj Vartamén ... oma Ths se hea .».| Daily stis ...| Rustamji Narsarwd4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi;' 49 6 
4 Parsi ; 41. 
$9 | Shri Sayéji Vijay...  ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... ...| Manekl4] Ambaérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,909 , 
29. 
40 | Suryi Prakdsh ... ..-| Surat 08 De 0 ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 : 
AnGLo-Mara‘THI1. ' 
i 41 | Dnydnodaya eee ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Rev. William Hazel ... ses se 00 660 ) 
| 42 | Dnydn Prakash ... ...| Poona one ...| Daily iad ...| (1) Hari Nadrdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,009 
pawan Brahman); 47. , 
(2) Natesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
: 43 | Dnydn Prakash ... ook =a sei sco] WOGKIY =o yea Do. do. .--| 3,000 
: i . 44 |Indu Prakash ... ...| Bombay ... ..-| Daily see ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-} 1,500 
- | | ed, Manager being Damodar Savlaram 
is | Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
| 45 | Native Opinion ... a Bee wr ...| Weekly... ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
me pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Pa 46 | Rashtramat ‘’** ... oes) DOs see ...| Daily see wap PO, eee | wen 
i 47 | Sardesdi Vijayt ... _...| Sdvantvadi | Do... «| Paéndurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu} 592 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
48 | Subodh Patrika... ...| Bombay ... ak: a wine ...| Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; G00 
33. 
ie |  ANx@ro-PorTUGUESE. 
fe | 
s ar 49 |0 Anglo-Lusitano... ...|Bombay ... ...| Weekly _... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
‘ 50. : 
4 | ANGLO-SINDI. 
: 50 | Al-Haq ~ jet ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. ea .... Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and! 2,100 
; | Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul : FF 
: | 
: | Muhammadans. 
i. ‘51 | Muséfir.... sil i ah — asf WOMEN Suc ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,200 
< 52 | Sind Shéwak as .... Naushahro Feroze: Monthly ... es > ee ere a ee 3 etal me 
‘| (Hyderabad). | 
% 53 | Sindhi ee = ...| Sukkur (Sind) “a Weekiy _... ...| Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...} 1,000 
54 | Sookhree ... ou ...| Karachi (Sind) mn be in ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 400 
ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
: GUJARATI. 


55 | Baroda Vatsal_.... ssl SORE” xes => oe ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.; 1,199 


56 | Hind Vijaya - ~~ oe: * eee oe ie ...| Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41. 


= 7 ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. 
= Naraydnrao Shrinivas Gadagkar and Gir- 415 
ae 57 | Hindusté4n Samachér__...| Dharwar ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| dhar Venkdétesh Huddar ; . Hindu (Vaishnav 
Bréhman) ; 30 & 35. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE . 
AND CoNCANIM. 


58 | A Luz _ “a ...| Bombay... Se. .lLUlUe ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portu - ..ese ; 29 oe Ee 
59 | Popular Journal ... al: aa ne ...| Monthly ... sia victiaile 
GugsaRa TI. 


7 a : | 60 | Akhbér-eIslim ... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily —...._...| Kazi Iméil Kézi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
2 Re dan (Memon) ; 44. 


61 | Bharat Jivan in .--| Do. ‘on ..-| Monthly... ...| Dahyabhéi Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu! 1,000 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ; 35. 


62 | Bharat Vijaya __.... ...| Baroda... | Weekly... ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 


es, : 68 | Bombay Samachar ...| Bombay... ..-| Daily eee ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A., 4,000 
os Parsi ; 40. 


Broach Samachar ...| Broach... ¢ ...| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 
Chandika 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
GusaRa TI—continued. 
Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly 
67 | Evening Jaime .| Bombay .| Daily 
68 | Gujarat... ie .| Nadiad (Kaira) .| Published thrice a 
| ‘ month, : 
69 | Gurjar Garjana .| Bulsdr (Surat) .| Weekly 
70 | Gurjar Kesari .., Bombay Do. 
71 | Hind Swarajya ; Do. Do. 
| | 
74 | Islam Gazette .| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. 
| | State.) 7 
73 J ain Vijaya .. Bombay Do. 
iE: Kaira Times ... Nadiad (Kaira) Do. 
| : 
79 | Kaira Vartaman ... ..| Kaira Do. 
| : 
70 | Kathidwar Samachar .. Ahmedabad Do. 
77 | Khabardar ... Bombay Do. 
13 | Khedut .. Baroda ..| Fortnightly 
79 | Loka Mitra . Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... 
80 | Mahi Kantha Gazette . Sadra .| Weekly 
Sl | Mukhbir-i-Isi4m ... . Bombay .| Daily 
84 | Navsari Patrika . Navsari .| Weekly 
| 
63 | Navsari Prakash .. Do. a ost: De. 
od Political Diuomiyo... . Ahmedabad Do. 
| ™_ ek 
S89 | Praia Mitra . Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
| 
Su | Praja Pokar | OULAG -| Weekly 
Si | Rajasthan and Indian, Ahmedabad Do. 
Advertiser. 
SO | Satya Vakta Do. -| Fortnightly 
&Y | purat Akhbar . Surat .| Weekly 
JU | Swadesh Mitra .. Karachi Do. 
HINDI. 
91 |} Shri Dnyansigar Sama- Bombay .| Fortnightly 
char. | 
92 | Shri Venkateshvar Samd-'! Do. .| Weekly 
char. | 
| . 
| KANARESE. 
93 | Digvijaya ... ... Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly 
94 | Kannad Kesari .... Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. en 
Yo | Karnatak Patra and Dharwar Do. ‘ 
| Chandrodaya. : | 
| | 
96 | Karnaitak Vaibhav ...| Bijapur Do. 
S7 | Karnatak Vritt ..., Dharwar Do. 
$8 | Loka Bandhu oa Do. Do. ; 
| 
| : 
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.| Damji Ravji Shé4h; Hindu (Visa Oswa) 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbdn, M.A. ; Parsi ; 


.| Ochhavlal Hargoyandas ; Hindu (Visa Léa 


.| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 

.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 3C 
.| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 
.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 


28. 

.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 


.| Abdul Vahed Haji 
.| Dulabhram Ramiji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 


.| Kaikhosru 


.| Munshi 
.| Harivallabhdas 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 
.| Ncoorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


.| Hiralal Vardhamin Shah (Visa Shrimaéb 
.| Keshavlat 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 


.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


.| Janakprasad Laboorain ; 


.| Pandit Ruddra Datta 


.| Saankrapa 


.|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 


1K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasta Brah- 
| Annaji Gopal Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth 
. A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamaapur ; 


Bania) ; 32. 
33. 

Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayate 
Bania) ; 23. 


Bania) ; 28. 


Muhammadans (Memons), 


Bania) ; 26. 


(Brahman) ; 46. 
Gulam Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 


46. 
Manek}i 
B.A.; Parsi; 40. 


Minocheher-Homji, 


Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich) 


Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 
Muhaimmadan (thoja) ; 38. | 


Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


| 
| 
| 


Brahman) ; 59. 


Bania) ; 28. , 


Hindu (Das 


Harivithaldas ; 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman); 31. 


Sharma; Hindu 


(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 
(Devang) ; 40. 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 


man); 25. 
Brahman) ; 46. 
man); 38. 


Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


150 


809 
550 


300 


650 


250 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


.| Gadag (Dharwar) . ioe "ae: Ramprasid Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhinan) ; 44. 


Thana ine ...| Dhondo K&shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-' 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- ‘oe ...| Vaman Daji Motiwale; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
desh). Brahman) ; 21 


Sholapur ... ...| Monthly... .... Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu canisedal 
Brahman) 36. | 
te 
| 
| 


1,C60 


Ratnagiri .. sco] WOOGREY = one ...| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi; Hindu (V4ni) ; 400 
| 81. 
Bhala va a ae es 7 Published thrice a) Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. 6,006 
month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


| | 
Bhagwa Zenda ... ...| Wai (Satara) .... Monthly... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe; Hindu (Chis 
| pawan Brahman) ; 27. | 


Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikaji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
, man); 44. | 

Chandrakant ie ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .i Do. sia ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
1 (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Chandrodaya se ...| Chiplun (Ratna-' Do. a ...| sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
ciri). ) Brahman): 44. 


Chikitsak ... , ..| Belgaum ... te a a oo Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Braéh- 
| man); 42. 


Deshakalavartaman ...| Erandol (East; Do. Pats ...| Mahadey Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
Khandezh. - (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 


Dharm ..| Wai (Satara) oe ood ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman) ; 52. 


Dharwar Vritt.. | Dharwar ... 4 ney ...|S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Bribman) ; 
: $8. 


Dinbandhu me ...| Bombay... a we he bi «wana Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Dnvan Chakshu .. | Poona ae ae os ...| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth' 
4 , Brahman) ; 50. 
Dnydn Sagar . ...| Kolhapur ... - - ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 
| Brahman) ; 44. 
a es _ | Théna ss =f = ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brihinan) ; 42. : 
Tindu Vijaya 5 ...| Kochara (Ratndgiri).' Fortnightiy ...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. : 
Jagadddarsh ..| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ...| Rashinath Bahirdav somere Hindu (Chit- 
! pawan Brahman) ; 
Jagad Vritt ...| Bombay .. a = ...| Krishnarao po lg ain Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. ) 
Jagatsamachar .| Thana a ve ...| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. | 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
eee ; | Poona os an ...| Shivram Mahadev Pardnjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 
(Chitpiwan Brahman); 42. Sub- editor 
Wasudev Ramchandra Barve. 
Kalpatarnu ... .| Sholapur. ... i ve ..| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu ( (Deshasth’ 
Brahman) ; 51. 


| 

Karmanuk... | Poona a ..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
Brahman); 41. | 

Kesari = a Do. as = aa ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B. he LL.B., Hindu 
(Chitpawn Brdhman) ; 1. | 

Khandesh Samachar Pérola (East Khan-) Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkricha Pathak ; Hindu! 


desh). (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29 


Khandesh Vaibhav Dkulia (West Khan-| Weekly .| Yadav‘ Balkrishna RY ae ani; Hindu, 
aesh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 4 : 

Kumtha Vritt Kumtha (Kanara) Laxman Baburao Hegde’: Hindu (Gowd' 

Saraswat) ; 52. | 

Lokamat ... Vengurla (Ratné- Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 
giri). Brahman) ; 31. 

Madhukar ... Belgaum ... Jandérdhan Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu 

: (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


130 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt 
131 | Moda Vritt 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
133 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
134 | Mumukshu 
135 | Nagar Samachar ... 
136 | Nasik Vritt 
137 | Nydya Sindhu 
138 | Paisa Fund 
139 | Pandhari Mitra 
140 | Parikshak ... 
141 | Prabhat 
142 | Prabodh Chandrika 
143 | Pragati 
144 | Prakish 
145 : Prakashak 
146 | Pratod 
147 | Raghav Bhushan 
i48 | Samalochak 
149 | Samarth 
150 | Satya’ Shodhak 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya 
152 | Sholapur Samachar 
153 | Shri Sayaéji Vijay 
168 Shri Shahu 
155 | Shubh Suchak 
156 Sudhakar ... 
157 | Sudharak ... 
158 | Sumant 
159 | Swarajya ... 
i60 Vande Mataram ... 
161 | Vidya Vilas 
162 | Vichari 
163 | Vihari 
164 | Vishvavritt 
165 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
166 | Vrittasar... 
167 | Vyapari 
168 | Warkari 


Maratui—continued. 


.| Yeola (Nasik) 
.| Habli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Sholapur 


.| Bombay 


.| Pen (Kolaba) 
.| Poona 


-| Kardd (Satara) 


-| Sholapur 
.| Poona 


-| Kolhapur ... 


.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Satara Weekly 
.| Wai (Satara) Do. 
.| Bombay Daily 
Do. son ..»| Weekly 
.| Poona ~ ool 10. 
...| Ahmednagar Do. 
.| Nasik Do. 
.| Ahmednagar Do. 
.| Bombay .| Monthly 
.| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly 
pur). 
.| Belgaum Do. 
.| Dhulia (West-Khan-| Monthly 
desh). 
.| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly 
desh). 
.| Kolhapur ... Do. 
.| Satara Do. 
.| Bijapur Do. 
.| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. 


Do. 


-| Satara va shi | 


Do. 


-| Bombay .| Weekly 
-| Kolhapur ... .| Monthly 
-| Bombay Do. 

? 
.| Wai (Satara) Weekly 
.| Poona Do. 


‘i | sh (Shola- 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


a ee 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


Do. isi ...|Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


oe 
Monthly “ 


Do. 


Do. 


.| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mara- 
.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Vishwanath Gangdrdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
; Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; 
| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Antaji Damodhar Kale ; 
.| Govind Sakharim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Vaman Ramchandra 
.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  B. A., 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; 
.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; 


..-.| Ganesh Ramebandra Kashalkar ; 


.| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
.| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; 
.-| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale ; 
.; Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 


.| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara- 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Fortnightly 


...| Vaman Hari Dhavle; 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; 


. Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
...| Vinayak Ramchandra J oshi, B.A. ; Hindu 


...| Mahédev Damodar Kulkarni ; 


| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; 
.|Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; 
.| Ganesh:Shankar Gokhale ; 


.| Ramchandra 
... Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 


.|(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; 


| Nana D&daji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


tha) ; 42. 
Brahman) ; 29. - 


ChitpAéwan Bréhman) ; 38. 
‘Do. do. 


Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman) ; 35. 


mali) ; 27. 


Hindu Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 24 


Brahman) ; 34. 
Hindu (Devrukha 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman) ; 44. 
Kanvinde; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 


Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 
Jain); age 45. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
Hindu 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 25. 


about 55 or 56. 


Brahman) 30 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdihman) ; 39. 
Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 
Hindu 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 


tha) ; 43 
Hindu (Karhada 


Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 305. 
Hindu 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 24. 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunm) ; 34. 


Narayan Mandlik, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 

Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 


man) ; 42. 


...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman) ; 35. 


1,500 


300 


GOGO 


250 


300 


a - 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Appa Sadéshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
Deshasth Bréhman) ; 35. 


? 


Sukkur (Sind) Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. , 


Larkhina (Sind) ... vas .|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


‘ 


Prabhat... .| Hyderabad (Sind)... .| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 


Sind Sudhar Karachi (Sind) _... - .... Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesary - .| Shikérpur (Sind) ... .| Cheldram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


URDU. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 


Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 

Guru Ghantal Punch Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 

Habib-ul-Akhbar ... Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammeadan ; 40. 


Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon ska ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal ...| Bombay... 


Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


' 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi! 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar .| Bombay ... ...| Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdu! Hamid; Farrukh 


Dehadlvi Muhammadan ; 54. | 


GUJARA TI AND HINDI. 


in ...| Bombay ... one) WOOMET was ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 


(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


‘Jain Mitra - as ok ea ...| Fortnightly ...|Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. 


MARA THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... , ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) . “7 ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Fi or «’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


— 


) 
No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. , Name, caste and age of Editor. Bona 
GUJARATI. | 
88a | Shakti is ee ... Surat pe ost Weekly >... ... Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu’ 1,000 
! (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. : 
ManatTHti. 
147A | Rashtramukh on See ao 
| | 
Unpu. } 
1804 | Urdu Daily re ... Bombay... ... Daily Sia ce Oe ee ieee 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 81, 1423, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles. 
(b) The publicationsof Nos. 159, 161 and 169, is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No. 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


(d) The present editor of No 124 is Krishnaji Prabhikar Khidilkar, B.A.; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brdéhman); 36. 
Circulation 25,000. 


(e) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 
(f) Nos. 61, 70, 71, 149, 163 and 1€4 have ceased to be publishe! for the present. 


(9) The present editors of No. 109 ar2 Abaji Ramchanira Savant ; Hindu (Miritha) ; 45 and Rimchandra Krishna 
Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Sdrasvat Brahman) ; 25. The present circulation of the paper is °Q). 


(i) The present elitor of No. 12 is D, P. Mukerji. 
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l1 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘“ The so-called ‘Sick man’ of Europe has rallied, and is again instinct 

| with new life, new vitality and new aspirations........ 

Comments on the grant Jt is notable that this great and momentous 

of constitution to Turkey. revolution has, so far, been attended with abso- 


Al-Hag (50), 29th Aug., lutely no violence whateéver........... .. We doubt. 
Eng. cols. if history can point to any other example 

in which a similar change has been effected 
without the baptism of blood.......... We regret to have to note that 


-some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have not been able to view 

the impending changes in Turkey with anything like an attitude of 

sympathy. Some sneer and titter, and seem to argue that representative 

institutions cannot thrive on Asiatic soil. Little do they seem to realise that. 

it is not in Europe or Asia, not in Judaism or Christianity, that the genesis 
of democracy has to be sought. The immediate successors of the Prophet 

and the earliest Caliphs were those who were the chosen and the elect 

of the people; and history teems with instances to show how great 

and how substantial were the sacrifices made by the successor of the 

Prophet to defer to the plebiscite of the democracy. It will not do now for 

thoughtless critics to sneer at the prospect or possibility of parliamentary 

institutions or the elective franchise succeeding in the dominions of the Grand 

Seignior. The essential character of the faith of Islam is universal brother- 

hood, and the cardinal basis on which the Islamic conception of government 

rests is democracy pureandsimple. It was but only the other day evenin Europe 

that Germany and Austria elected to be governed by the voice of the elected 

deputies, while ‘holy’ Russia, even to-day, is literally honey-combed by anarchy 

and intrigue, persecuted and suffering humanity crying aloyd for redress and 

relief on the one hand, and ruthless despotism slashing and mowing down 

the innocents on the other. ‘Thank God, the ‘ Sick man’ has no ‘ Jewry’, no 

Siberia, no Finland to blacken the pages of history. Constantly distracted— 

thanks to the humanitarian Powers—by the Bulgarian brigands the Macedonian 

plotters and the Armenian Committees, ‘lurkey emerges, in our eye, glorious 

and triumphant, demonstrating to the world that she means well 

for the true interests of all who form her variegated population. How far 
she will thrive in her new lease of life is a subject which we must leave 

to time to decide. Some Anglo-Indian contemporaries who are constantly 

on the look-out for the beam in other people’s eyes seem to think 

that the new movement in Turkey must inevitably lead to civil war and 
bloodshed. What movement or what revolution of this far-reaching character 
there was but had to go through the deluge of blood? Had not the 

head of Charles to be placed at the altar of liberty in England? ‘The laws 
of God are above those of men. Out of defeat shall come triumph and out. 
of sorrow joy, for the merit of man lies not in attaining but in striving. They 

fail, and they alone, who have not striven.”’ 


2. “The Asiatic problem in the Transvaal has aroused such intense 
indignation that all the Indians, Hindus, Parsis and 
Position of Indians in Muhammadans, have combined to a man, and are 


the Transvaal. resisting official coercion by means of strong passive 
Rast Goftdr (87), 20th resistance. Under the circumstances compromise 
Sept., Eng. cols. with the Government is out of the question, and the 


hopes of the Indians for an improved situation 
now lie in Imperial intercession on their behalf. In their futile efforts to 
smother agitation, the authorities have adopted repressive measures, and 
transgressors of the law are visited with severe penalties. The Indians have 
made a bonfire of their certificates of voluntary registration, and in their 
strugele for independence they have the strong support of their leaders who 
have valiantly stood their ground. Meanwhile, messages have been wired to 
political associations in. this country and to responsible statesmen in England. 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree is reported by. Reuter to have addressed Mr. Smuts, 
the Colonial Secretary, calling his attention to the great danger of the anti- 
Indian policy he and his colleagues are pursuing. Lord Ampthill has taken 


nal ie 


. the cudgels on behalf of the” Indians. The Bombay Presidency 


matter. It is gratifying that the Bombay Presidency Association has 


Association has likewise despatched a telegraphic message to Lord Morley, 
and we hope its example will be followed by other political associations. The 
heavy penalties inflicted on Indians and the oppressive treatment to which 
they are subjected are now acquiring a scandalous repute for malignant 
persecution of docile and law-abiding citizens, and all eyes are now turned to 
Lord Morley and his colleagues in the Cabinet fur redress. The Indians have 
given up all hopes of obtaining justice from the Boer Government, whose 
ideas of diplomacy involve a striking disregard for honesty and truthfulness. 
Mr. Smuts pledged his word at the initial stages of the compromise between his 
Government and the leaders of the Indian party that the Registration Act would 
be repealed if only the Indians submitted themselves to a voluntary registra- 
tion. It was also agreed that signatures of men of education and social 
position would be accepted in lieu of thumb and digit impressions. But 
turning round within afew months of the compromise, Mr. Smuts made 
an affidavit before the local High Court denying that he ever gave his word 
for the repeal of the Act. We have no reason to disbelieve Mr. Gandhi and 
his compatriots, for an analysis of the situation does not warrant an assump- 
tion that the Indian leaders wilfully departed from truth by attributing to 
the Secretary promises which he had never made. Ifthe abrogation of the 
Act was not agreed upon at the time of the compromise, what possible 
inducement could the popular leaders have had in surrendering themselves to 
the Government.......... The Boers will not bend unless they are made to, 
and the only source from which compulsion can be brought to bear on them 
is the British Cabinet and the Parliament, and we hope that the same will be 
effectively employed to secure justice for the down-trodden Indians.” 


3. The latest news to hand from the Transvaal is of the most alarming 
character. In their attempts to assert their privileges 
Bombay Samachar (63), ag citizens of the Empire, leading Indians are forced 
18th Sept.; Sdnj Vartd- +) oo to jail and work as ordinary criminals on the 
man (88), 17th Sept.; ' . 
Khabarddr (77), 18th public roads. From a telegram received by the 
Sept. Sheriff of Bombay it appears that the authorities in the 
Transvaal have reverted to the policy of getting the 
leaders out of the way with the intention of cvippling the efforts of the Indians. 
Under these circumstances it is but natura] that the Indians in the Transvaal 
should expect the sympathy and help of their countrymen in the mother-land. 
Now that the Indian leaders have been publicly appealed to, it is hoped that 


early steps will be taken by them to make up for their past apathy in the 


already moved and has despatched a telegram to Lord Morley protesting 
against the ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa. Butat the present 
stage it is necessary that mass meetings should be held throughout the 
country protesting against the South African situation, andnumerously signed 
memorials and petitions should be forwarded to the authorities concerned. 
[The Sdny Vartamdn also writes in a similar strain and exhorts the Bombay 
leaders to convene a protest meeting under the presidentship of His Excel- 
lency the Governor. The Khabar ddr writes :—Can it be that all the justice- 
loving kingdoms of Europe are winking at the worse than satanic deeds of 
the Transvaal authorities? Has all the milk of human kindness dried up in 
their breasts? Will Europe look on in silence the poor dumb Indians 
whenthey are subjected to intolerable persecution and trampled under 
foot by the Boers? Has she grown so hard-hearted that she will not utter one 
word of condemnation and disgust at the tyrannical deeds of the Transvaal 
Government ? European travellers have been in the habit of dwelling at 
great length on the oppressive rule of the Muhammadans in India; but it is 
inexplicable why they are silent in this case. From recent telegrams it is 
sufficiently clear that matters have now come to a crisis in the Transvaal. 
The present tyranny of the whites over the Indians,-which is but the result of 
the hostility and jealousy prevailing between the white and black races, will 
ever be indelibly inscribed in sable characters in the history of the whites. 
Unfortunate, indeed, is it for the Indians tKat the so-called kind and 
sympathetic British Government should be coldly looking on at the high- 
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handedness of the Colonies. ‘The people of India are crying out bitterly 


against the oppression of the whites, but alas! to no purpose! Is all this 
indifference due to the difference between the white’ and the black skin ?] 


“=, °°" The Colonial Secretary will not hear anything -from India; the 
Secretary of State for India cannot interfere with 
Parsi (30), 20th Sept., the Colonial Office; and between these two office 


aoe, mp aieaiee nines A stools the Transvaal Indian falls to the ground. 
Eng. cols. P' There would certainly be no harm in appealing 


to the King. His Majesty is, above all things, a 
constitutional monarch and cannot over-rule his Ministers : but at the same 
time he is not a mere Ofiice-holder; he has a strong sense of justice and 
unrivalled tact. He is certainly as strong a man as any of the present ministry, 
and the direct appeal to Cxesar would undoubtedly be the best way of gaining 
whatever relief there is to be got from the present intolerable situation.”’ 
[ ‘It is to be hoped that Lord Morley will take some 
prompt and energetic steps to ameliorate to a certain extent the hard lot of our 
countrymen in the Transvaal. It is impossibie for the British people, with all 
their selfishness and partiality, to take a just and disinterested view of the action 
of this wretched colony which has been so misbehaving itself. Itis a stigma 
on the British nation that the subjects of His Majesty should be so grossly 
maltreated. The maltreatment is worthy of the T'urk or the Moor but utterly 
unworthy of a nation which calls itself civilised, free and humane. The 
pusillanimity of the British is indeed inexcusable and most deplorable.’’| 


9. Press prosecutions, instead of modifying the tone of the extremist 
7 : section of the newspapers, have made them 
Duty of public leaders yore violent in their utterances which have 
at the present juncture.  meatly excited the feelings of the masses. The 
Jagad Vrett (119), loth 3° ,.,  ° he a 
Sept. editors, who have been sentenced for sedition, 
have come to be regarded as martyrs, and _ their 
followers try to emulate their example with a view Of winning the crown 
of glory. Government are fully aware of this state of affairs. But 
they are still under an impression that the discontent is not very widespread. 
India at present is seething with sedition. Even the cultivators are dissatisfied 
with the system of land assessment and forest regulations. It, therefore, 
behoves Government not to resort to repressive measures in dealing with the 
situation. ‘The extremist organs spread their misguided opinions amonst 
the ignorant masses and produce an unhealthy effect on the minds of the 
rising generation. We appeal to our sober and peace-loving leaders to 
resist the influence of sedition-mongers by public lectures and a free circula- 
tion of political pampnilets. 


6. In the present critical times our advice is, “ Fear, not, do not lose 
heart.” It is our firm conviction that ‘ Awakened 

Sufferings of great [nd” will instil into everyone of her dutiful sons 
pocers 0? India will not the necessary courage and firmness in times of di- 
ait OC ee (38a, 12th fficulty. The hurricane is sweeping over every district 
Sept. 7 and every presidency, but none of its victims, be he 
a Tilak or a Mangrolwala, a Paranjpe or a Thana- 

wala, has displayed any signs of cowardice in facing it. The’ divine 
power which is being infused into us by these tests turns even the 
effeminate into courageous men, confirms the wavering and strengthens the 
resolute. Our nearts melt at the afflictions of our patriots. Painful feelings 
overwhelm us at the sight of our divinely gifted leaders being treated as hardened 
criminals, and we lose all heart. But when the period of affliction is over 
we regain our spirits and say to ourselves: Since these great men, the leaders 
of people, most nobly sacrifice their all for the sake of the country, why should 
poor creatures like ourselves flinch from the work already begun? Such thoughts 
put heart into the ordinary workers. ‘Their determination is strensthened by 
the feeling that the object for which such great men are suffering can never 
be defeated. ‘he sufferings of these great and venerable men, who are 
treated like criminals and thieves, ean never bein vain. For, the waves of 
patriotism will surge up more vehemently ; foolish people will have their eyes 
opened; “he who runs will read”; the famishing cultivators and labourers 
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solid foundation of a union laid. The heinous sin of indifference for years 
‘to the service of the country which we Indians have been guilty of can never 
be expiated without self-sacrifice. When the seed is sown in the ground it 
developes and lives again asa fruit-bearing tree. Praised be those who in 
the noble hope of producing mighty fruits sacrifice their all, even their life, 
like the seed. O Thou Almighty, O thou Mother! Give to thy dutiful sons, 
the courage and the firmness to undergo sufferings. 


7. The Karndtak Vaibhav publishes an apparently imaginary corres- 
pondence between a boy and his father in the course 
of which the former is made to give expression to 
graben befits @ man following sentiments:—“‘I have learnt nothing 
Worndiah Vaibhav (96) during the past thirteen years’ course of English 
12th Sept., Marathi cols. ' study; on the contrary, my health has been com- 
pletely undermined by the present system of educa- 
tion. I cannot do anything for the advancement of my poor countrymen. At 
most I can become a slave of Government and oppress the poor people. Gov- 
ernment service being brutality incarnate, I have no desire to enter it. Just 
as hounds are trained to hunt, so does the education the Indians receive 
at present teach them how to welcome servitude and to suck the blood 
of their countrymen. ‘They are taught to set at naught our cherished senti- 
ments and to turn traitors to the people for the sake of emoluments. We do 
not hesitate to fill the coffers of Government even during famine times by 
torturing the people. ‘This is not education but pestilence, and I do not want 
to fall a victim to it. J want such education as will enable me, to some extent 
at least, to make my country independent. I hate to see my land rotting 
in slavery while many other countries have gained their independence. J, 
therefore, wish to join the Samarth Vidyalaya and hope that you will kindly 
grant my request.’’ ‘The father in his reply is represented as agreeing to the 
proposal of his son. 


8. We have great pleasure in introducing to our readers Syed Hayder 

3 Reza, the well-known editor of the Aftab of Delhi, 
Reflections on Syed whohas this week come down to Bombay. After 
Hyder Reza's teachings jecturing at Narik on the necessity of unity between 


Saag Bombay resi- Findus and Muhammadans, Mr. Reza has come 


Jain (181), 13th Sept. down to Bombay and entered upon his campaign for 
bringing about good-will and unity between the two 
communities. All honour to him for hitting upon this right path to the regenera- 
tion of the country. History clearly proves that no country has succeeded 
in raising itself without first welding different communities into a single 
nation. Before India can be one nation, Hindus and the Muhammadans 
should first join hands. This is what Syed Reza meant, when, in the 
presence of an audience of 5,000 persons assembled to hear him before a 
public Ganpati at Girgaum, he proclaimed the identity of Ram and Rahim 
and called upon them to inspire the Hindus and Muhummadans with the 
desire of creating a single nationality for Hving under the same national 
banner. In our opinion the efforts of Mr. Reza at a unification of the 
communities are farsighted, sagacious and of great importance. Oh 
Brother-Muhammadans! ‘The produce of one and the same land nourishes 
us both; we drink the waters of rivers running through the same sacred 
land, the same sun shines upon us, the same sea supplies the salt consumed 
by us, why then should we remain apart? Ifwe become of one mind, 
and develop our industries and commerce by joint efforts, be assured that our 
regeneration is close at hand. : 


*9, “The earnest and anxious desire of His Excellency the Governor 

eG : of Bombay to associate himself with every good and 

_ Appreciation | of Miss humane movement that is in progress in this part of 
Clarke's philanthropic the country is fully shared by his daughter who is 
. Social Reformer exerting herself in quite a number of ways to. break 
(4), 20th Sept. down the barriers that separate the Indians from 
dod: Englishmen in this country. Miss Clarke’ has 


Present system of edu- 
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succeeded in doing this to an extent never before achieved. It was a very 
gracious act on her part to organise a concert for the benefit of the Mission to 
the Depressed Classes, maintained by the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. The 
function passed off most successfully. The Samaj is under deep obligations 
to Miss Clarke for lending her kind assistance to this work, and we hope that 
the several ladies’ societies connected with it will take an early opportunity of 
receiving her j in their midst and of conveying to her their appreciation of her 
sympathy.” 


10. “His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the Muhammadan deputa- 
tion fully proves that the criticism of the new reform 
His Excellency the of the Municipal Councils by the Muhammadan 
Governor of Bombay and meeting at Poona was altogether premature.......... 
Deccan Moslem Government are perfectly justified in their hesita- 
eague deputation. ‘: 1 ube Th 1; 
Indian Spectator (5), . 10M to create communal electorates. e policy 
19th Sept. recommended pre-supposes that all Hindus believe 
themselves to possess a common and distinct interest, 
as Muhammadans do. But this is not a fact. There is no homogeneous, 
integral community known as the Hindu community : it is made up of several 
sections, which are lumped together for convenience. In this presidency the 
Lingayats, the Jains and the Brahmans form distinct communities. If Govern- 
ment create Muhammadan electorates, they will, for like reasons, have to bring 
into existence lingayat and Jain electorates. It must be easy to realise the 
inconvenience which would arise from a policy and procedure of this kind. 
Government have no alternative, in the circumstances, but to protect the 
interests of the minorities by nomination.......... That the minorities may grow 
indifferent to popular government ii they are not constituted into separate 
electorates is a criticism which applies not merely to Muhammadans but to all 
the communities inthe minority. But whether the criticism is true or noi, 
depends uponthe nature of the measures adopted by Government to redress 
inequality.......... There are several ways in which the interest of the 
minorities in popular government may be retained and promoted. ‘These 
methods might differ in different localities and according to the body on 
which representation 18 sought—whether it is a Municipality, a District Board, 
or a Provincial Legislative Council. His Excellency the Governor seems to 
think that if the Muhammadans in every Municipality maintain an associa- 
tion for the advancement of their civic or other interests, and Government 
consult the association before making the nominations the object of preserving 
an interest in civic affairs would be gained. It is easy to suggest other 
methods of interesting the minorities. The Government may nominate such 
of the unsuccessful Muhammadan candidates as have obtained the highest 
number of votes. Suppose it is considered desirable and fair that in a given 
Municipality the Muhammadans ought to have three elected representatives, 
and no Muhammadan candidate is returned. Government may nominate the 
three Muhammadan candidates who obtained the highest number of votes, 
not merely of their own co-religionists, but of the entire body of voters. © ‘This 
procedure would not only secure adequate representation for the community, 
but would be based on more catholic principles than the formation of exclu- 
sively Muhammadan electorates. And, as every Muhammadan vote will be 
effective, not indeed in deciding the general result, but in swaying Govern- 
ment nominations, there will be no reason why the community should grow 
indifferent to the exercise of the vote. It is not difficult to think of other 
ways of making the minorities value their franchise.” 


*11. “The speech which His Excellency the Governor made in response 

to the address presented to him by the deputation 

Indian Social Reformer of the Deccan Moslem League at Poona, while 

(4), 20th Sept. being deeply sympathetic, was marked by the plain- 
dealing which has characterised Sir George Clarke’s 

intercourse with people of all classes and communities. The Governor 

cheerfully undergoes an endless amount of personal inconvenience, if he 
thinks that it would bring him in closer touch with the people. There is 

no occasion of rejoicing or mourning among any section of the population, 

which escapes the vigilant sympathy of His Excellency and among messages 
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of greeting or éondiolence his kindly words are the earliest and the most 


ae ct ary It sometimes happens that such great kindness of disposition gets 


associated with a certain sentimental weakness to say pleasant things. But 
Sir George Clarke is no soft or sentimental ruler. He has shown that he would 
not tolerate nonsense of any kind either in officials or in non-officials. Procra- 
stination and indecision have already felt that they would find no toleration at 
the hands of His Excellency. Never sparing himself, he expects every one 
to work at the height of his energy for the public good. No wonder that 
Mr. Raffiuddin Ahmed’s platitudes failed to influence the reasoned convic- 
tions that His Excellency had formed after a carefui study of facts bearing 
on the several claims put forward in the address. We desire to say at the 
outset that the framers of the address were guilty of disingénuity in making it 
appear that there was some inconsistency between the attitude taken up by the 
Bombay Government and the principles laid down by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in his reply to the memorial presented by the Simla Deputation.......... 
Mr. Raffiuddin did not deny that several Muhammadans would find their way 
to the Councils through the ordinary electorates. It would have been flying 
in the face of palpable facts. But he made it a matter of complaint-that the 
members so chosen would be in sympathy with the Hindus in all matters 
of public importance. So far from this being a matter of complaint, it should, 
in the eyes of all responsible persons, be a matter for congratulation. No 
electorate will ever ask a Muhammadan member to sacrifice the special 
interests of his co-religionists. It has never done so and, if it,did so, no self- 
respecting Mussulman member ought to tolerate it.......... What Mr. Rafhluddin 
wants is not that there should be a due proportion of capable Muhammadans, 
enjoying the respect of all sections of the population, on the Councils, but 
that men of anti-Hindu tendencies like himself should find their way to those 
bodies. Such a claim, we assert, would have found no countenance under the 
best and greatest of Muhammadan rulers; and, in putting it forward, 
Mr. Raffiuddin and his friends are taking unfair advantage of the wise tender- 
ness of British rule in respect of matters represented to it in the name of, or 
in association with, religious beliefs. Asa matter of fact, however, religion 
has nothing to de with the question. The vast majority of the Muhammadans 
of India feel exactly like the Hindus in most matters of social life.......... 
The British Government is being really asked to do a thing which Muham- 
madan rule in its palmiest day never dreami of doing, namely, to establish an 
impassable barrier between the evolution of the Hindu and the Muhammadan 
sections of the population. The differences between the bulk of the Hindus 
and the bulk of the Muhammadans in this country are not different in kind 
and degree from those which exist between the Protestants and theCatholics of 
England. They belong to the same race. Notwithstanding the audacious 
assertion of Mr. Raffiuddin, the fact remains that the majority of Indian 
Muhammadans have for their mother-tongue the same vernacular as the 
Hindus in many provinces.......... British rule will set itself against laws of 
Nature and Justice, and will be false to its traditions, if it consents to stand 
in the way of the common evolution of two sister communities inhabiting the 
same land and owning allegiance to the same Sovereign.” 


12. ‘ Our Muhammadan brethren seem to be bent upon carrying their 

Ori cm Dialects sectarian campaign to the bitter end. Again and 
16th Sept 7 soi Goftdr again they have been warned of the suicidal nature 
(37), 20th Sept., Eng. cols. of their agitation, not only suicidal to their own 
interests but highly detrimental to the interests of 
the country at large. And yet the campaign is persisted in.......... The 
Indian Moslem League seems to have unreasonably attached itself to the 
fetish that the interests of Muhammadans and those of other communities 
are diametrically opposed. But they totally forget that the political interests 
of all the subjects of one paramount power cannot be conficting.......... When 


will our Muhammadan brethren shake off the baneful influence of the Anglo- 


Indian Press? They have an example ready before them to show that ‘the 
interests of all of us are the same—the example afforded by the Indian 
problem in South Africa. The deputation of the Deccan Moslem League 
which recently waited upon His Excellency the Governor, mentioned several 
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things which ought not to have been mentioned—things which would tend 
to create a bad feeling between them and other communities........... His 
Excellency the Governor’s reply to the deputation was thoroughly characteristic 
of his administrative policy—a policy based on justice, fairplay and recognition 
of the legitimate demands of Indians. It is one of the most independent. and 
frank pronouncements on the question of class favouritism........... The 
deputation urged that Muhammadans must be given special consideration in 
the matter of Municipal representation.......... The usual and oft-repeated 
pleas about the Muhammadans not being returned to Municipalities by Hindu 
electors were urged in support of their contention by the deputation. The 
hollowness of such pleas is sufficiently exposed by all the Indian publicists 
who have pointed out how Muhommadans are returned to Municipalities, and 
even Provincial and Imperial Councils by purely Hindu electorates. His 
Excellency also showed that the proportionate representation of Muhammadans 
was far from being generally unsatisfactory.......... " The deputation even 
went to the length of urging that there ought to be 4 Muhammadan on the 
Bench of the Bombay High Court. We are really surprised to see such a 
demand being put forward by men claiming to be advocates of progress 
and reform. No words can suffice to condemn a proposal which seeks to 
lower the status and prestige of a High Court by pleading class favouritism 
as a ground for selection to the Bench.......... It is a matter for congratula- 
tion that we have over us aruler who, guided only by love for the interests 
of this country, can set his face strongly against the mischievous demands 
of a particular community.” [The Rast Goftar writes :—‘ This is not the first 
occasion that the Muhmamadans have publicly enunciated a claim for exclusive 
treatment. But whilst elsewhere they have been put off with gilded and 
plausible assurances, His Excellency Siz George Clarke has expressed himself 
with remarkable freedom. His reply to the deputation was earnest and out- 
spoken, and is the first official pronouncement of its kind which attempts ata 
proper analysisof the question. If Muhammadans were to be assigned 
privileges merely for the asking, what inducement would they have in qualify- 
ing their youths up to the proper standard of education which is_ the 
acknowledged passport to official situations ? An infringement of the rules 
of admission to Government service in the interest of a specific community 
would: foster racial animosity and expose Government to the charge of 
partiality and favouritism.’ | 


*13. “ Though the Deccan Moslem League might now find it convenient 
Cujardti 27 to proclaim from the house-tops that ‘ political and 
wardte (21), 20th a Taner iit fail re ileal 
Sept., Eng. cols. istorical considerations have unfortunately separate 
Hindus and Muhammadans for centuries in this 
country ’, and though our rulers also might feel disposed to accept such a 
sweeping proposition without further scrutiny, there is no doubt that the 
contention is not borne out by the best traditions of old Muhammadan and 
Hindu rulers, nor is it justified by the actual state of things now existing in 
Hindu and Muhammadan States......... It is scarcely correct to contend 
that the Hindus are more markedly divided from the Muhammadans owing to 
political and historical considerations than from the Parsis and Native 
Christians. There is scarcely any warrant for this statement in the existing 
condition of things in British India, and we do not know what is to be gained 
in the long run by advancing such historically unsound arguments in support 
of requests and prayers that must after all be judged on their own merits. 
Some of the figures quoted in the address of the Deccan Moslem League with 
- a view to show how meagrely represented the Muhammadans are in different 
departments of the public service are a convincing proof of the general back- 
wardness of the community. The British Government can have no interest 
in disregarding their legitimate hopes and aspirations and preferring the 
Hindus ; and as a matter of fact they have not done so.......... We wish some 
could find out how many Muhammadan candidates have presented themselves 
for municipal elections in the mofussil during the last twenty-five years 
and with what result. ‘The figures cited by His Excellency from the Edu- 
cational Report for 1907-08 afford a fair index of the general backward- 
ness of the community, and one need not go in quest of imaginary political 
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>.  «gnd historical considerations for explanation of the inadequate representation 


~~. “of Muhammadans on Municipal Boards. We should, indeed, be delighted if 
competent and qualified Muhammadans took their due share of. responsibility 
-in municipal affairs, provided that the result could be achieved without perpe- 
‘tuating divisions and aggravating differences. We do not think it would be in 


the general interests of the country to adopt electiye methods on racial and 
exclusive lines. We hope His Excellency the Governor and his experienced 
colleagues will be able to solve the problem to the satisfaction of reasonable 
and enlightened Muhammadans without encouraging the growth of centrifugal 
forces and sowing the germs of internal dissensions........... His Ex- 
cellency’s reply to the address of the Muhammadan deputation was con- 
ciliatory, cautious and where necessary, outspoken. Sir George Clarke wel- 
comed the establishment of the Deccan Moslem League. For our own part 
also we should welcome it none the less cordially, provided it aimed not at 
accentuating differences but at working hand in hand with the other com- 
munities in all questions of common interest.......... The tabular statements 
which His Excellency has caused to be prepared showing the proportion of 
Muhammadan Municipal Councillors to the Muhammadan population and also 
to the Muhammadan electors will show that after all the position of the 
Muhammadans is not so unsatisfactory as is believed in certain quarters. 
Whether representative Muhammadan Associations worthy of being enfran- 
chised can be formed at this stage of Muhammadan progress is not at all a 
doubtful matter. Thatis doubtless a question for the future. But the al- 
ternative proposal to assign two members to certain wards ought to go far 
towards redressing inequalities. The Moslem League repeated the complaint 
that the community was not adequately represented in public service. His 
Excellency found no difficulty in meeting this familiar complaint and in giv- 
ing some wholesome advice. The Muhammadan community is less hampered 
by those social and religious obstacles which impede the progress of the Hindus. 
Once they are roused to a full sense of their capabilities we have not the 
slightest doubt that the Muhammadans, who have a glorious past behind them, 
will be second to no other community in all that goes to constitute moral and 
material progress. But let them not rely upon artificial props. ‘Their dest 
interests depend upon encouraging genuine Werit and not upon the agreeable 
policy of patting and being patted in return, however profitable it might be 
found to be for the time being.” 


14. “Sir George Clarke’s reply to the Muhommadan Deputation was as 
frank and candid as could be expected from a strong 
and straightforward statesman.......... The Muham- 
madans have ever been sturdy beggars for official 
patronage and political importance; and they went 
to His Excellency armed with a representation embodying a formidable 
number of grievances. Sir George Clarke argued them out point by point, 
and successfully showed how erroneous the supposition is that Muhommadans 
do not share, even as it is, the amount of official patronage and political power 


Jam-e-Jamshed (31), 
17th Sept., Eng. cols. 


they are entitled to. In regard to the representation of the Muhammadans 


on the Municipal Councils, from the tabulated statements Government have 
been at pains to prepare, showing the proportion of Muhammadan Municipal 
Councillors to the Muhammadan population and also to the Muhammadan 
electors on several Municipalities, it appears that the proportionate representa- 
tion of Muhammadans is far from being generally unsatisfactory even under exist- 
ing conditions.......... As to the employment of the Muhammadans in the public 
service, Sir George Clarke’s reply was equally frank and straightforward.......... 
The absence of a Muhammadan gentleman on the High Court Bench was also 
urged as a grievance. ‘lo this also an answer was given as to the justice of 
which the Muhammadans themselves can have very little to say.......... T'o 
do the Muhammadans justice, however, it has to be said that they have never 
asked that their inrerests should be furthered at the cost of administrative or 
judicial efficiency ; and they would be the first to admit that, for them as for 
others, there is no other road to the goal they covet save that of education. 
The utmost Government can do for them’ under the existing order of things is 
to see that they do not labour under any disabilities or special disadvantages 


\ 
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in the matter of receiving education and that the class which has been already 
educated should receive their fair share of the official loaves and fishes as far 
as public appointments go. This Government have steadily done at least 
during the last twenty years; and when the Bombay Muhammadans ponder 
over the speech of His Excellency, as impartially and dispassionately as it 
deserves to be, they will admit that they are after all not so badly off as they 
uppose themselves to be.” 


"15. ‘“ His Excellency the borin gave a sympathetic and thoughtful 
reply to the address of the Deccan Moslem League: 
Parsi (35), 20th Sept., but it leaves the impression that there are still some 
Eng. cols. aspects of the case that have not been considered 
so much as they deserve.......... Government would 
have logic on their side if they conceded the elective principle and declined to 
interfere with its working ; for an elected governing body never does represent 
all the people, but only the larger half of them. Such a course could, however, 
be very inexpedient, for the Musalman community has never agitated for any 
sort of democracy and only asks that if a democratic measure is introduced 
it shall not be injurious to the large minority represented by itself. In a 
country where parties exist on other than a religious basis, the policy of 
elected body is practically determined by those who ars open to changes 
of opinion; but where the religious basis is the chief foundation of parties, 
the majority is fixed and immutable; rivalry can engender nothing but 
dislike and intrigue, and progress is out of the question. At present 
there is little question but that, despite their apathy and want of education, 
the Muhammadan community have a real grievance in a system which 
finds them in a hopeless minority in every contested election. Before 
instituting a change, however, there is this to be considered: the present 
system of open elections is the only one which provides the opportunity for 
rising above religious rivalries, and any system of communal election, though 
satisfying the immediate need, raises a barrier to real progress; for while it 
may be rare enough now for a Muhammadan to seek the votes of Hindu 
constituents, the division of voters by religion will make it almost impossible 
for a man to vote according to conviction rather than according to caste. 
To a Musalman in the present circumstances, this objection will seem 
merely theoretical; and he will say that while the system of open elections 
lasts Muhammadans will take less and less interest in elections and Hindus will 
strengthen their moropoly. From this point of view it does not solve the 
problem completely either for Muhammadans to congregate in certain wards 
where they can ensure a majority, or for Government to arrange a communal 
system ofelection. ‘This willno doubt ensure a certain number of Muhammadan 
members onthe Municipal Council; but on the Council itself they will always be 
in a minority which must be outvoted, on every disputed point ; and which will 
always be in danger of degenerating into a nonentity or a nuisance. In 
short, in popular government a minority must remain a minority.......... 
Cases have been quoted of bi-racial countries in EKurope, where propor- 
tional representation has given satisfaction and has removed racial bitterness. 
But India is more than bi-racial; and it has to be considered whether, in 
cranting communal representation, Government would not ensure the return 
of Hindus and Muhammadans, to the entire exclusion of Parsis and Christians. 
In short, the standards for other countries, cannot be applied in a slapdash 
manner to India. Not a little depends upon the circumstances under which 
any change of system is introduced and the character of the Governor who 
pilots the ‘reform. In these respects the present time seems a propitious one, 
though years must elapse in any case before everybody is satisfied.” 


16. “At a time when millions of His Majesty’s Muhammadan 

| subjects were flattering themselves with the belief 
Khabardér (77), 18th that their British Rulers had been at last awakened 
Sept., Eng. cols. to the necessity of safeguarding Muslim interests, the 
| Resolution of the Bombay Government on the subject 

of the extension of elective system in District Municipalities, coming like a 
bolt from the blue, painfully shattered to pieces all the bright hopes entertained 
by the Muslim community throughout the Indian Empire. It looks as if the 


ae 


“Muhammadans were prematurely lulled into a sense of security by the Viceroy’s 
‘public declaration which, only a little while after, is disregarded by a 


a 


provincial Government by a& pronouncement of an entirely contradictory 


. character........... The wisdom of communal representation in a country 


of many communities is being called into question.......... We are at a loss 
to discover what led His Excellency to arrive at a conclusion the converse of 
which in fact contains the real truth. The system of communal representa- 
tion is actually in practice in the Punjab and some parts of the United 
Provinces and the scheme is being -worked there with excellent results. 
seeeeeeee Lhere is no reason why a similar scheme should not produce 
similar results in our own Presidency. Sir George Clarke is led to 
believe that conditions differ in the two provinces; but. we fail to see 
that the conditions in the Punjab differ from those in this Presidency to 
the extent that make the latter an undesirable place for the introduction 
of a system of communal representation. The only difference between these 
two parts of the country, which seems most striking to us, is that in this 
Presidency the anti-Muhammadan element is much stronger than in the 
Punjab, and this, we believe, is a very good reason why the interests of 
Muhammadans, and for the matter of that, of all those in the minority, should 
be better protected than is the case elsewhere. It should be gratefully 
acknowledged that His Excellency promises to protect the interests of the 
minorities so far as the system of nomination permits. But this does not 
fully satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Muhammadans. As an _ im- 
portant section of His Majesty’s Indian subjects they havea right to be 
represented in the Municipalities, and they want that right to be 
recognised. ‘l'hey further desire such a fair system to be introduced as may 
allow their community to send representatives to Municipal Councils without 


.opposition from any rival community. They want to be there by right of 


election and not aiways by favour that may be shown to them by Government 
in the teeth of bitterly acrimonious criticism from an unfriendly press. The 
fact need not be screened that the Muhammadans have certain interests and 
aspirations which do not find sympathy with rival communities, and Munici- 
palities have sometimes to decide matters involving a recognition of these 
sectional differences. It is in the disposal of such affairs that Muhammadans 
suffer owing to their inadequate representation.......... The Resolution in 
question, as it now stands, is nothing short of a menace to the even holding 


by the British Government of the balance between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans.”’ 


17. It is but natural that our Muhammadan brethren should be soli- 

he citous about getting a larger share in Government 

saa Ger athiors appointments. But if they want to secure this share 
Souddgar (20), 19th Sept. 8 a matter of grace accorded to them as a backward 
class, instead of trying to deserve it by their own 

merits and qualifications, they would be simply putting the authorities in a 
very awkward situation and injuring the interests of their community. The 
ouly practical and proper course for them is to turn out a large number of 
educated young men. As pointed out by Sir George Clarke in his reply to 
their deputation, Government cannot, in their case, specially lower the standard 
of efficiency required for public service. His Excellency pointed out that the 
only door for-:entrance into Government service is ability and education. 
The reply of His Excellency is worthy of a statesman, and is such as would 
be made by a true friend of the Muhammadans. And the Muhammadans 
‘would be entering upon the true path of progress if they proceed on the lines 
chalked out therein. His Excellency’s reply ve the appointment to the High 
Court Judgships is also not less noteworthy. He pointed out that in making 
these appointments the authorities confined their attention always to the lecal 
acumen and calibre of the candidates. It would be a violation of this principle 
to lay down that the selection shal! be made from a particular community. 
The true interests of the Muhammadans lie in asking that a certain number 
of seats on the High Court Benches should be reserved, not for Muham- 
madans in particular, but for Indians generally. The real welfare of the 
Muhammadans lies in working with and not apart from the Indians. This 
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appears to be the sum total of His Excellency’s reply, and if this lesson is 
effectually impressed upon the Muhammadans, he would bé more than amply 
compensated. [The Akkbdr-e-Souddgdr characterizes the demands of the 
Muhammadans as too extravagant, and thinks His Excellency’s reply to the 
deputation to be well calculated to set them - the right track. | 


18. The replies given by His Excellency the Governor to the demands 
—e of the deputation of the Deccan Moslem League are, 
cama nn ope no doubt, reasonable from the Government point of 
view. ‘To consider the matter from the rayats’ point of view, if the number 
of Urdu schools were increased or an Urdu College opened in the interests of 
Muhammadans, or if a High Court Judgeship were reserved for their com- 
munity, their Hindu brethren would neither make any complaint nor envy 
them their good fortune. but that Government should show special indulgence 
to the Muhammadans in view of their loyalty and historic importance and 
srant them permanent rights or concessions disproportionate to their educa- 
tional advancement or numbers would be disapproved not only by the Hindus 
but by all self-respecting Muhammadans as well. Ifthe number of Muham- 
madan representatives on Municipal Boards were fixed with reference to the 
strength of Muhammadan population or their education, that might perhaps 
be acquiesced in by the other communities, but any concession beyond this 
would prove injurious. Asa matter of fact, it is unfair and injurious to 
allow elections to be made on the principle of racial considerations, at a 
time when the feeling of nationality is growing stronger in India. His Excel- 
lency the Governor appears to have kept this in view in giving his reply to the 
Moslem deputation. He even emphatically observed that considering the 
proportion of Muhammadan representatives on Municipal Boards to the total 
Muhammadan population or number of voters, the community had no grounds 
of complaint, His Excellency also quoted figures in support of his assertion. 
We hope that now at least the Muhammadans of the Deccan will realise that 
they cannot hope to, obtain from Government any special concessions by keep- 
ing themselves aloof from the Hindus. 


19. One Nawab Hasan Khan Asar writes as follows to the Urdu Daily :— 
Urdu Daily (180s), 16ip We thought Government had in mind some magni- 
Sent. ficent concessions for Muhammadans; _ but His 
Excellency’s reply to the Muhammadan deputation 
at Poona has disillusioned us. It seems that we are meant by nature to be 
slaves ; how, therefore, can the merciful Government alter our destiny? His 
Excellency’s reply ought to teach the Muhammadans to try to stand on their 
own legs: It is simply waste of time to entertain any hopes from Government 
now. ’ 


20. Sir George Clarke is at times very diplomatic in his acts. His in- 

2 a ’ vitation to Indian editors to visit the Parel laboratory 
Kal (121), 18th Sept. and the reduction or remission of the sentences of 
Bombay rioters give us a glimmering idea of the first days of British rule in 
Western India. But some of His Excellency’s acts bear the influence of those 
who surround him. His reply to the Deccan Moslem League was statesman- 
like. Every Indian has full sympathy with Muhammadan aspirations, 
and is ready to undergo some sacrifice in order that Muhammadans may have a 
just and fair treatment. We hope Sir George Clarke will note the remarks of 
the Anglo-Indian press on his reply to the Moslem League. In spite of the 
deference shown by the Governor to the Anglo-Indian papers, the latter have 
written on this subject in such a way as to provoke Muhammadans. 
These papers have eulogised Muhammadans as a manly race and hinted that 
other Indians are cowardly and disloyal. But the whole world knows the 
prowess of the English from their achievements in the Boer War and the 
manly policy of conducting the administration of India after disarming the 
entire population. It is only insulting the commonsense of the nation to 
pretend sympathy for Muhammadans in India and to sleep over the inhuman 
persecution of the members of the same community in the Transvaal. 


Muhammadans know all these tactics, and it is absurd to endeavour to 


deceive them by means of such devices. If Government want to do real good 
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'  #© Muhammadans, why should they interfere with Syed Haidar Reza? 
\ By doing so the authorities are only revealing their true intention, viz., that 
oae ‘there should be no union between Hindus and Muhammadans. ‘We are 
‘astonished at the legal acumen of officers, who demanded securities for good 
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behaviour from Mr. Reza. If any one promotes hatred between two classes, he 
is to be tried under section 153A*% If any one tries to unite them, he is to be 
called upon to furnish securities for good behaviour ! 


21, ‘Sir G. S. Clarke is emphatically not like the ordinary run of Gov- 
ernors and Lieutenant-Governors. He has been try- 
Sir George Clarke's ing to take the public into his confidence and carry 
attitude towards the Na- them with him. It is well-known how he has tried, 
A ee dlpery ange Rear with some success to enlist the Vernacular Press 
ment anent the Surat 0” the side of plague inoculation. He has appealed, 
Tnavetrial Conference. to the Press in general and also to influential indivi- 
Sind Journal (18), 16th duals, to co-operate with Government for the attain- 
Sept. ment of certain civic objects. The clemency he has 
shown in reducing or remitting the sentences of 
persons punished in connection with the recent Bombay riots is no accident 
but part of his policy, and marks an indication of his settled individuality. 
It is also significant, although a very small matter in itself, that the Press 
Notes are now being issued ‘ with the Governor's compliments’. In those 
and other things Sir G. Clarke reminds us of Lord Curzon as he appeared 
during the first part of his regime ; but we do fervently hope that Sir George is 
not going to end like Lord Curzon, as a re-actionary, trying to crush the spirit of 
educated and awakened India.......... The latest sign of Sir George’s broad- 
mindedness and his superiority to official traditions and conventions is afforded 
by his Resolution on the Industrial Conference of 1907, whose resolutions 
were as usual forwarded to Government. There is nothing very remarkable 
about the contents of that document, but it is remarkable that, for the first 
time since the Industrial Conference was launched into being, Government 
have taken direct official notice of its deliverances.’’ 


22. Mr. Abdul Gani, a pleader of Northern India, who in 1906 had 
drawn the attention of the Governor of Bombay to 
Alleged unsatisfactory the deplorable condition of thg Hajis has again come 
character of the Com- to Bombay with the intention of proceeding to 
mittee appointed by the Mecca a little ir. advance of the pilgrimage season 
Government of Bombay ith a view to studying th > arrangements 
to look after the interests Jt. gel arrangements made 
of the Hajis. for the Hajis. Mr. Abdul Gani is thankful to His 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (180), Excellency Sir George Clarke for having so kindly 
13th Sept. , appointed a Committee to protect the interests of 
the Hajis. But in his opinion the selection of the 
members has not been a happy one. He thinks that there ought to be on the 
Committee persons representing those sections of the Muhammadan community 
that are known for the large number of Hajis sent out by them—persons 
who are well versed in the ceremonials of the haj, who speak the: same 
language as the Hajis, who would mix with them and would explain to them 
the arrangements made. by Government for them. The present members of 
the Committee are of that sort whose only desire would be to please the 
Police Commissioner and who would never dare to take the liberty of laying 
the real state of things before him. 


23. The Report recently published by Mr. Lucas, Collector of Salt 
Beet hints : “ply vet Revenue, bears testimony to the fact that the 
seiuaiien ta A aie ety. people Of‘ the Presidency have derived substantial 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 16th benefit from the reduction of the duty on salt. It 
Sept. is also evident from the MReport that the 
cheapening of salt leads to its being utilised for 

agricultural purposes and for feeding cattle. We wish the Report had entered 
into a careful investigation of the benefits derived from a more extended use of 
salt. The reduction in duty has enabled the poor to spend more money in 
buying food-stuffs, and has tended to diminish crime inasmuch as the number of 
theft cases have decreased to an apprectable extent. We feel sure that no 
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thefts would be committed if salt were to be sold at its cost price, which 
is about six annas per maund. It is, therefore, evident that the present duty 
of one rupee per maund is rather heavy, and that a further reduction of the 
duty would be a great boon to the people. If salt is made very cheap, it 
would be more extensively used as manure and the fertility of the 
soil would thereby increase. Mr. Lucas has made no recommendations for 
a further reduction in salt duty, but a careful perusal of the Report is sure 
to convince Government that a further reduction in salt duty would lead to 
most salutary results. 


24. Although the swadesht movement was started only three years ago, 
_ it has already given considerable impetus to the 
Comments on the aboli- weaving industry in India. We wére full of hopes 
ry? of the duty on import- that it would resuscitate the dying industry of sugar 
e Rarndtak Vri't (97) manufacture also in spite of the various disabilities 
15th Sept. ’ under which that industry is labouring in this coun- 
try. but these hopes seem destined to disappoint- 
ment. Itis the primary duty of Government to foster the growth of indigenous 
industries. But the British Government, which has been giving repeated 
assurances of its genuine sympathy with honest swadeshi, has recently abolish- 
ed the duty on imported sugar and thereby enabled the foreign manufac- 
turer to sell his product cheaper than before. This trick of outwardly profess- 
ing sympathy with the swadesht movement on the ore hand and secretly 
trying to smother it on the other is no doubt quite in harmony with the crooked 
methods employed by western nations in their pulitical dealings; but it also 
exposes the hollow character of the verbal expressions of sympathy used by 
Government from time to time and illustrates the difference between their 
promises and performances. 


25. ‘So far as we have been able to gauge the prevalent feeling, we can 
iain inten confidently decree that if the responsible leaders 
sal to hold s public St in Bombay have not yet seen their way to 
ing in Bombay to express fall in with the proposal: of a public meeting 
feelings of loyalty to to disown the anarchists and _ their methods, 
Government and to dis- they have not failed to give to it their serious 
own publicly the party of thought. Mr. Lallubhai Samaidas in the leiter 
anarchy and violence. published in a morning contemporary to-day, 
g we gs spy 0 (44), 10th does well to give expression to the views held 
ae by several leading constitutionalists in Bombay. 
It would be oufrageous to charge them with feelings of anger, though we 
must confess that they have strong reasons to complain of the violent 
and unjust criticisms to which they have been subjected. In the panic 
that arose out of the recent disturbances in Bombay the Anglo-Indian dailies 
called names ad nauseamn.......... However, to give such help as hes within 
one’s power to the State in combating lawlessness must for ever remain 
the imperative obligation of every good and _ honest citizen. If the 
responsible leaders of Bombay, those we mean who have hitherto taken 
the lead in political movements, had felt that a public condemnation of 
the party of violence would be’ productive of good to the country then to 
be sure they would have by this time arranged for a public meeting and 
spoken out their.mind. But the fact is that in ‘the course suggested amongst 
other things by a recent Government Proclamation, there are dangers, which 
the biind advocates of mere loyalist demonstrations are incapable of seeing 
and estimating at their true value. ‘The political situation of the day is 
extremely complex. The masses have their own grievances and they cannot 
but view with disapproval several measures of Government, especially the 
Bengal partition, the deportations, the prohibitory ordinances, the press cam- 
paign, the extreme penalties awarded to* political offenders, and last but 
not least, the slow march of even the first beginnings of constitutional reform. 
It is no wonder that the party of violence has been able to take advantage 
of these grievances, and thus to win over to its side an increasing number of 
people. ‘With the party out of which this party has arisen the constitu- 
tionalists have been waging a determined fight for the last four or five years. 
reeveswe Moreover they have not yet received a word of comfort, nor any 
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tion of confidence from Government. There is no wonder then that 
have not been able to make much impression on the masses, 
who are being captured by the Extremists. If the constitutionalists 
“have to speak out, they must at the present time out of self-respect 
ive out their mind freely, which means that they must blame the 
onservative bureaucrats as well as the impatient Extremists. And then 
only would their condemnation of the bomb and the anarchist produce the 
desired effect on the masses.” 


26. “People have very nearly forgotten the riots—except the men ii 
i Sdn, Mpitiator (6) jail, and perhaps also the gentlemen who have been 
a "19th Sept. P ’ thanked by Government for services rendered during 
a : the disturbances. The soldiers were thanked long 
ago: it is not clear why there was so much delay in acknowledging the offer 
of civil aid. -Perhaps it is an accepted maxim in government that despatch 
is the soul of business where military men are concerned, while all that affects 
the civil population only should be conducted in a leisurely fashion.......... 
Government seems to have exhausted all opportunities of reminding the 
people of the disturbances and the Proclamations, unless indeed a Darbar is 
intended to be held to present sanads to the various gentlemen whose active 
services rendered Australian assistance unnecessary. People have once mure 
begun to think deeply of dividends and of loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor—imaged in gold, silver, nickel and copper. ‘These are useful 
: pursuits, which make men more loyal than public meetings and resolutions. 
; And it is well that Bombay is left absorbed in her usual pre- “occupations, 
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undisturbed by discussions which do nobody any good.”’ 


| 27. With the exception perhaps of afew formal, irsincere and _half- 
hearted expressions of loyalty, this Presidency has 
7 Kesari (124), 15th Sept. practically given no response to the bureaucratic 
demand for popular demonstrations . of loyalty. 
But why all this ado about the exhibition of loyalty ? What have the people 
done to necessitate the loud proclamation of their loyal sentiments from the 
house-tops ? What has the Government done that it should demand such 
visible proofs of loyalty from the people and to what dire straits has it been 
reduced that its officials should regard such public exhibitions of loyalty as 
needful to give it the necessary strength’ If the death of two ladies by a 
bomb and the discovery of a glycerine bottle in a Kolhapur tank have really 
made the authorities anxious for such things, then they must indeed be said to 
be devoid of all sense of proportion. If petty and trifling incidents are deemed 
worthy of serious preparations to meet a grave evil, what will the officials do if 
a serious calamity were unfortunately to overtake them in all earnest ? 
They should see that they do hot make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
| the people by lending countenance to unwise proposals. Neither the 
i ) Government nor the people are menaced with any serious peril to necessitate 
= | public demonstrations of loyalty. Has the Government made even a begininng 
: in the work of granting a constitution to India like that granted by the 
Sultan to Turkey? Lord Morley has not yet gone beyond the stage to 
promises. Demonstrations of loyalty can easily be postponed still substantial 
rights are granted to the people. We hali suspect that the secret aim is to 
discredit the swadeshiand the boycott movements under the pretext of suppress- 
i ing the cult of the bomb. The demand for demonstrations of loyalty 
P is also intended as a rejoinder to the public protests against press prosecutions 
a and the repressive policy of Government. It, therefore, behoves both the 
% | Moderates and the Extremists to keep themselves aloof from such demonstra- 
& | é tions. 


-_ 28. What scant courtesy Government show to public opinion is clear 
= from the history of the past twenty-five years. In 
is meee o spite of Sir P. M. Mehta’s emphatic protest, the 
a . Land Revenue Bill was passed at the Bombay 
as. Legislative Council, while the Partition of Bengal was effected by Lord 
sa Curzon who cared a straw for public opinion. Public meetings for the 


demand of political rights and redress of grievances have so far never found 


\ 
‘ 
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favour with Government; nay, they have at times been prohibited and even 


public leaders of the Moderate type like Surendranath Bannerji have been — 


roughly handled by the police. ‘We are, therefore, really surprised that Govern- 
ment should now want people to make a public demonstration of their loyalty. 
In our opinion such a meeting will have little effect beyond making a poor 
impression on the illiterate classes. The Native Papers give vent, to the 
feelings of the people, and Government might consult them with advantage. 
If there is any discontent among the people, Government should endeavour 
to remove it by redressing public grievances. It is no use getting hold of 
some self-seeking people, who for reasons best known to themselves would 
proclaim from the house-tops that they are loyal. We are of opinion 
that there is no sedition in India, and so demonstrations of loyalty are 
superfluous. 


29. “Some of our Indian contemporaries complain of the manner in 
which the message of the revered leader of our 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s people, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, has been treated by 
2 ga to the people of the Anglo-Indian press generally. In this we 
Gritaial ieview AN. believe our contemporaries are mistaken. The less 
L5th Sept. the Anglo-Indian press praises the message, the greater 
is its value and the more will it ; impress those to whom 

it is addressed. That the Temes of India should trot out His Highness the 
Aga Khan’s unspoken speech and make more of it than of Mr. Dadabhai’s 
message is eloquent enough, and we accept the fact without regret, if not, 
indeed, with satisfaction. We have said it always and we cannot say it too 
often that the duty of our public leadersis not to satisfy their critics but their 
conscience. ‘I'he one man in all India who could speak to every class and 
every creed in every province with equal acceptance has spoken in no uncer- 
tain tones. He has spokenwith a sincerity which no one dare question. 
He has spoken with an authority which no one can approach. He has spoken 
on an occasion which must appeal to every one of us. He has rendered rulers 
and ruled alike an unique service; and if the Anglo-Indian press cannot 
afford to recognise the service, we are fully persuaded that Anglo-Indian 
statesmen and politicians cannot afford to ignore the warning it conveys. 
ss¥eeewes The leader, who declared swardj) as our goal, now entreats 
his countrymen to abjure violence and to maintain the struggle 
for essential reforms with unceasing endeavour and self-sacrifice, peace- 
fully, patiently and perseveringly and appeal, without fear or faltering, 
to the conscience and righteousness of the British Nation. These are 
noble words—nobler than any which we have heard at this crisis. After 
more than half a century of faith in British justice and after more than 
half a century of appeal to British righteousness, he still cherishes that faith 
and he still appeals to that righteousness. And this isthe man whom Anglo- 
Indians have so often maligned b cagaiay The most fanatic of our Extremists 
knows that Mr Dadabhai has never been false to his country and when they 
hear from him that viol’ nce shculd cease they will listen to his voice, as they 


would listen to no other.’ 


80. After what happened at Surat in December last thanks to the mis- 

, >». Chievous activities of the Extremist party it is 

Fa BiB sia difficult to understand the drift of Mr. Khaparde’s 
tions for reviving the Yrecent communication suggesting a revival of the 
Indian National Congress. Indian National Congress. Having once thrust 
Gujarati (27), 18th aside the inheritance of the past twenty-two 
Sept.; Praja Bandhu Congresses does it not savour of deceit on 
(36), Sept. his part that he should now _ propose to 
fall back upon it? Can there be any other motive impelling him to 
this course of action other than that of placing the organisers of the 
Allahabad Convention in a ridiculous position? The Extremists have so far 
kept themselves aloof from the Convention inovement and criticised it in the 
strongest terms. Can, therefore, Mr. Khaparde’s present move succeed in 
bringing about a re-union of the parties ? Not only the aims and objects but 
also the methods of the Congress have been scurrilously attacked by the 
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y have not been able to make much impression on the masses, 
) being captured by the Extremists. If the constitutionalists 
out, they must at the present time out of self-respect 


2 
- 
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ae & Po “e most mind freely, which means that they must blame the 


onservative bureaucrats as well as the impatient Extremists. And then 
only would their condemnation of the bomb and the anarchist produce the 
desired effect on the masses.” 


26. “People have very nearly forgotten the riots—except the men ii 
jail, and perhaps also the gentlemen who have been 
thanked by Government for services rendered during 
the disturbances. The soldiers were thanked long 
ago: it is not clear why there was so much delay in acknowledging the offer 
of civil aid. -Perhaps it is an accepted maxim in government that despatch 
is the soul of business where military men are concerned, while all that affects 
the civil population only should be conducted in a leisurely fashion.......... 
Government seems to have exhausted all opportunities of reminding the 
people of the disturbances and the Proclamations, unless indeed a Darbar is 
intended to be held to present sanads to the various gentlemen whose active 
services rendered Australian assistance unnecessary. People have once mure 
begun to think deeply of dividends and of loyalty to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor—imaged in gold, silver, nickel and copper. ‘These are useful 
pursuits, which make men more loyal than public meetings and resolutions. 
And it is well that Bombay is left absorbed in her usual pre- occupations, 
undisturbed by discussions which do nobody any good.” 


- Indian Spectator (5), 
19th Sept. 


27. With the exception perhaps of afew formal, irsincere and _half- 
hearted expressions of loyalty, this Presidency has 

Kesari (124), 15th Sept. practically given no response to the bureaucratic 
demand for popular demonstrations .of loyalty. 

But why all this ado about the exhibition of loyalty ? What have the people 
done to necessitate the loud proclamation of their loyal sentiments from the 
house-tops ? What has the Government done that it should demand such 
visible proofs of loyalty from the people and to what dire straits has it been 
reduced that its officials should regard such pubiic exhibitions of loyalty as 
needful to give it the necessary strength? If the death of two ladies by a 
bomb and the discovery of a glycerine bottle in a Kolhapur tank have really 
made the authorities anxious for such things, then they must indeed be said to: 
be devoid of all sense of proportion. If petty and trifling incidents are deemed 
worthy of serious preparations to meet a grave evil, what will the officials do if 
a serious calamity were unfortunately to overtake them in all earnest ? 
They should see that they do hot make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
the people by lending countenance to unwise proposals. Neither the 
Government nor the people are menaced with any serious peril to necessitate 
public demonstrations of loyalty. Has the Government made even a begininng 
in the work of granting a constitution to India like that granted by the 
Sultan to Turkey? Lord Morley has not yet gone beyond the stage to 
promises. Demonstrations of loyalty can easily be postponed still substantial 
rights are granted to the people. We half suspect that the secret aim is to 
discredit the swadeshiand the boycott movements under the pretext of suppress- 
ing the cult of the bomb. The demand for demonstrations of loyalty 
is also intended as a rejoinder to the public protests against press prosecutions 
and the repressive policy of Government. It, therefore, behoves both the 
Moderates and the Extremists to keep themselves aloof from such demonstra- 


tions. 


28. What scant courtesy Government show to public opinion is clear 
from the history of the past twenty-five years. In 

iano (46), 16th spite of Sir P. M. Mehta’s emphatic protest, the 
P Land Revenue Bill was passed at the Bombay 


‘Legislative Council, while the Partition of Bengal was effected by Lord 


Curzon who cared a straw for public opinion. Public meetings for the 
demand of political rights and redress of grievances have so far never found 
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favour with Government; nay, they have at times been prohibited and even 


public leaders of the Moderate type like Surendranath Bannerji have been | 


roughly handled by the police. ‘We are, therefore, really surprised that Govern- 
ment should now want people to make a public demonstration of their loyalty. 
In our opinion such a meeting will have little effect beyond making a poor 
impression on the illiterate classes. The Native Papers give vent, to the 
feelings of the people, and Government might consult them with advantage. 
If there is any discontent among the people, Government should endeavour 
to remove it by redressing public grievances. It is no use getting hold of 
some self-seeking people, who for reasons best known to themselves would 
proclaim from the house-tops that they are loyal. We are of opinion 
that there is no sedition in India, and so demonstrations of loyalty are 
superfluous. 


29. ‘Some of our Indian contemporaries complain of the manner in 
which the message of the revered leader of our 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s people, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, has been treated by 
aaa to the people of the Anglo-Indian press generally. In this we 
Drisktal Ieviw (21) believe our contemporaries are mistaken. The less 
15th Sept. the Anglo-Indian press praises the message, the greater 
is its value andthe more will it impress those to whom 
it is addressed. ‘'hat the Tumes of India should trot out His Highness the 
Aga Khan’s unspoken speech and make more of it than of Mr. Dadabhai’s 
message is eloquent enough, and we accept the fact without regret, if not, 
indeed, with satisfaction. We have said it always and we cannot say it too 
often that the duty of our public leadersis not to satisfy their critics but their 
conscience. ‘Ihe one man in all India who could speak to every class and 
every creed in every province with equal acceptance has spoken in no uncer- 
tain tones. He has spokenwith a sincerity which no one dare question. 
He has spoken with an authority which no one can approach. He has spoken 
on an occasion which must appeal to every one of us. He has rendered rulers 
and ruled alike an unique service; and if the Anglo-Indian press cannot 
afford to recognise the service, we are fully persuaded that Anglo-Indian 
statesmen and politicians cannot afford to ignore the warning it conveys. 
a waware The leader, who declared swardj) as our goal, now entreats 
his countrymen to abjure violence and to maintain the struggle 
for essential reforms with unceasing endeavour and self-sacrifice, peace- 
fully, patiently and perseveringly and appeal, without fear or faltering, 
to the conscience and righteousness of the British Nation. These are 
noble words—nobler than any which we have heard at this crisis. After 
more than half a century of faith in British justice and after more than 
half a century of appeal to British righteousness, he still cherishes that faith 
and he still appeals to that righteousness. And this isthe man whom Anglo- 
Indians have so often maligned !......... The most fanatic of our Extremists 
knows that Mr Dadabhai has never been false to his country and when they 
hear from him that viol’ nce shculd cease they will listen to his voice, as they 
would listen to no other.” 


80. After what happened at Surat in December last thanks to the mis- 

i : ». Chieyous activities of the Extremist party it is 
eee Pm: Sy snl difficult to understand the drift of Mr. Khaparde’s 
tions for reviving the recent communication suggesting a revival of the 
Indian National Congress. Indian National Congress. Having once thrust 
Gujardti (27), 18th aside the inheritance of the past twenty-two 
Sept.; Praja Bandhu Congresses does it not savour of deceit on 
(36), Sept. his part that he should now propose to 
fall back upon it? Can there be any other motive impelling him to 
this course of action other than that of placing the organisers of the 
Allahabad Convention in a ridiculous position? The Extremists have so far 
kept themselves aloof from the Convention movement and criticised it in the 
strongest terms. Can, therefore, Mr. Khaparde’s present move succeed in 
bringing about a re-union of the parties ? Not only the aims and objects but 
also the methods of the Congress have been scurrilously attacked by the 
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: ne a “ vevert to iis methods and follow i in the He rom of the past Seiden 
a. ae Ts it that the Extremists have now renounced their creed and wish to take up 
‘mendicancy as a political weapon? There is no gainsaying the fact that the 


regeneration of the country can be achieved only by a union of the Extremists 
and the Moderates. The history of Ireland clearly shows how Extremism 

in politics is doomed to failure. It is necessary that there should be har- 
fl: between the two parties in India. But if the Moderates were now to 
set aside the new creed formulated by the Allahabad Convention and were to 
revert to theold methods, as suggested by Mr. Khaparde, they would be the 
greatest fools. The path proposed by Mr.Khapardeis not the path toa recon- 
ciliation of the two parties. Weare sorry that by his circular Mr. Khaparde should 
revive the fruitless and mischievous controversies of last year. Mr. Khapardeas 
spokesman of the Extremist party hopes to convene a Congress on the lines 
indicated by him. But he forgets that such a step will aggravate the disturbed 
condition of the country and the attainment of our objects will be put back. Two 
Congresses will come into existence, and the authorities will refuse, and with 
justice, to pay any heed to the demands of two separate Congresses. Hence it 
is necessary for the Extremist leaders to think twice before launching upon 
such arash adventure. ‘I'he Allahabad creed of the Congress was ‘settled 
by a clear majority. What the Extremists ought to do is to try to 
secure a similar majority in favour of their own views and thereby win 
over the Moderates. Unless they do so it is ridiculous to bluster that 
they will -hold a separate Congress. ‘Their Congress is sure to meet 
the fate of the Dhulia Conference. ‘That assembly will be the true 
National Congress that has the greatest volume of public opinion on its side. 
So long, therefore, asthe Extremists cannot feel assured of such a majority 
they would do wéll to stand shoulder to shoulder with the Moderates. When 
they think that the road is clear for them and they find that the Moderates 
are too timid and cautious for them they may leave them behind. But at the 
present moment it.does not appear possible for them to achieve anything 


independently of the Moderates. Mr. Khaparde does not state the reasons 


which have induced him to propose a return tv the methods. Unless these 
are set forth there is no likelihood of the Moderates yielding to his dictates. 
[The Praja Bandhu also writes in a similar strain. | 


31. “One writing over the initials R. G. P.” contributes the following 
article to the Rdshtramat:—" If any fresh proof 

Growing popularity and is needed of the intense vitality and wide diffu- 
political importance of the sion of the Nationalist movement in India, it is 
Ganpati and Shivaji to be found in the splendid wisdom and courage 


festivals. recently displayed by the people at the Ganpati 
Rashtramat (46), 17th celebrations. The enemies of the movement had 
Sept., Eng. cols. hoped that the incarceration of Mr. Tilak would 


; give it asevere blow from which it would never 
recover; and indeed a certain overwise critic professing to read the 
situation from a distance of six thousand miles has declared that 
the Indian Government have succeeded, by their repressive policy, in 
breaking the neck of the movement. The wish is father to the thought, 
and we are not surprised ai the TZvmes deluding itself into the 
false belief that’ the Indian movement is collapsing. Those, however, 
who are on the spot and have closely watched the Ganpati celebrations, 
know full well that the movement has only received a new impetus 
and strength from Mr. Tilak’s heroic sufferings as, indeed, he himself 
prophetically declared from the dock at the end of his trial. Kverywhere 
the Ganapati festival has disclosed fresh proofs of the new life.......... 
It was impossible for any one privileged to take an active part in these 
celebrations not to realise that every one was slowly but surely coming 
under the vivifying influence of the Nationalist movement........... It was an 
‘inspiring sight to see the orthodox Brahmins of Nasik casting aside 
their religious scruples and welcoming in their midst Syed Hyder Reza 


? 


‘ 
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with great warmth and cordiality.......... In every country the priestly class 
is the last to be touched by a reforming movement, be it political or social, but 
when once that class is awakened and feels the vivifying touch of new 
ideas and aspirations, the success of the movement is assured. ‘The patriotic 
conduct of the priests of Nasik was no momentary ebullition of a generous 
impulse ; it was a significant expression of the Nationalist sentiment that has 
taken possession of the National mind. ‘The celebrations have also revealed a 
marked growth in the spirit of legitimate resistance on the part of the people 
to unnecessary and unwarrantad official interference with their cherished 
rights and liberties. In some places, the officials tried to put obstacles in the 
way of these celebrations by prohibiting songs and readings of Pwrans under the 
pretext of maintaining order and peace, but the people have now learned in what 
manner to deal with such acts of official high-handedness. The Ganapati and 
Shivaji festivals have certainly come to stay with us and nothing will deter the 
people from celebrating them in a fitting manner. It is a great satisfaction to 
note that men of eminence and sobriety like Rao Bahadur G. YV. Joshi and 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya have openly taken part in the Ganpati celebrations. 
When we have such men on our side—men of acknowledged ability, 
culture and wisdom—we can well afford to treat with contempt the 
captious criticism or the selfish indifference of Pee who, for some 
interested motives of their own, either revile at these festivities or 
keep themselves aloof from them. Popular festivals 7 in every country, 
played no mean part in national uplifting, and we have every reason to be 
oratitied at the results hitherto achieved in that direction by the Ganpati 
and the Shivaji festivals.” , 


*32. “What are wecomingtoinour HighCourt? Mr. Raikes went home 
some time ago and Mr. Branson was appointed to act 
Comments on the ap- for him as Advocate- General. Owing to illness or some 
pointment of a junior Eu- other cause Mr. Raikes resigned. In the natural 
ropean Barnster as course of things Mr. Branson might have been con- 
Advocate-Generalin Bom- firmed in his appointment. But that was not to be. 
a : It wasrumoured on good authority that a very junior 
pi Kaiser-i-Hind (32), man in the person of Mr. Strangman was appointed 
20th Sept., Eng. cols. eee mS b tye Sadie OM RB 
Advocate-General pucca by the India ce. y 
: whom or at whose recommendation we can only 
suess an answer. Mr. Branson sent in his resignation at once. Then the 
local authorities appointed Mr. Robertson to act. He was even gazetted as an 
additional Member of the Bombay Legislative Council. But the would-be 
‘Honourable’ Mr. Robertson did not care. He also resigned. Why and 
wherefore it is needless to inquire. Verily this post seems to be going 
abegging among the raw juniors of yesterday with little or no experience! 
There are able and qualified Indian Barristers; but it has never occurred to 
the authorities to offer the post to one of them! No. Mr. Jardine has been 
appointed till the pucca Advocate-General takes up his duty at his leisure! 
Mr. Jardine may be an estimable junior, but, in the name of common justice, 
we inquire whether in the ertire Indian Bar there was not to be found a 
‘single Indian of merit and ability to take up the post? ‘To say that there 
is none is to utter a libel on the Indian Bar. But just reflect for a moment. 
Both Calcatta and Madras have a pucca Indian Advocates-General. Bombay 
alone has reserved to itself the monopoly of the reproach of not having an 
Indian Advocate-General. This matter is veritably verging now on the border 
of a judicial scandal. Is this the earnest of what we are to expect under the 
Chief Justiceship of so able and just a personage as the Honourable Mr. Scott ? 
We hope not. We do trust that his stern sense of fair-play and justice will 
see the propriety of conferring high judicial posts on qualified Indian 
Barristers. We also appeal to the sense of justice of His Excellency the 
Governor that the Indian Bar may not be treated so scurvily as in the 
present case. We hear of much further snuffling of judicial offices con- 
templated in the near future in the High Court. Butit is to be hoped 
that no similar injustice to the Indian Bar will be perpetrated. If that is to 
be the case, then the public of Bombay will have to raise a loud protest against 
it. ‘he High Court, in our opinion, is the last place where unjust or unfair 
treatment ought ever to find a place.” 
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~~ *88. “The British lion has once more shown that he is as merciful and 
* Coummnutasioin by the considerate as he is strong. In the commutation 
Bombay Government of Of Mr. Tilak’s sentence we read as much genero- 
Mr. Tilak’s sentence from Sity and consideration towards a fallen foe as 
transportation to one of statesmanship and public policy. No doubt, in 
_ simple imprisonment. certain quarters, the motives of this act of 
a eae henge (31), clemency will be misread. What has been done 
oe eres ne CON. through kindness and mercy will be interpreted as 
prompted by considerations of fear. Of course, Sir George Clarke and his 
advisers, when they undertook this step, could not have lost sight of the 
possibility of such a perverted interpretation of their action, and it is but due to 
them to say that it has helped more to increase our admiration of the course 
they have adopted....... ... dt would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
Sir George Clarke has, by this signal act of clemency, not only won for 
himself the lasting admiration and gratitude of every right-thinking individual 
in the land, but has done an eternal service to the Government he 
_ represents.......... For our part we are confident that the whole Indian public, 
including the most deadly opponents of Mr. Tilak, will admire the splendid 
and courageous step the Government of Sir George Clarke have taken.” 


*34. “It is an act of humanity and statesmanly wisdom which the 
Bombay Government have done in remitting the 
Indu Prakdsh (44), fine of Rs. 1 ,000 imposed on Mr. Tilak for offending 
22nd Sept., Eng. cols. against section 153A, and incommuting the sentence 
of transportation passed on him to one of simple 
imprisonment. Thereisalso a deep meaning in the announcement that special 
treatment was given to Mr. ‘Tilak at the Sabarmati gaol in consideration of ‘ his 
age and condition. With the appeal to the Privy Council still pending, we will 
‘not undertake to say whether the conviction and sentence can stand the test 
they are yet to undergo in the final appellate Court. There are, however, 
certain remarks which may well be made. ‘T’he remission of the fine shows 
that Government feel that there was little meaning in charging Mr. Tilak with 
attempting to create racial hostility.......... Secondly, the special treatment 
accorded to Mr. Tilak at Sabarmati and the commutation of his sentence 
show that they also feel that the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak by 
Mr. Justice Davar was inordinately severe.......... We are glad that the 
Government of Bombay have moved in the manner we should have expected 
Sir George Clarke’s Government to move. It makes us hope for something 
more still further. The anniversary of the Queen’s Proclamation would be a 
fit occasion for setting at liberty all political prisoners, who have not committed 
any crime involving physical violence. Our only regret is that all these 
announcements about Mr. Tilak should have been made rather too late.” 


*35. Under the heading “ Clemency Clarke” the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar 
writes :—“ The whole of India, will be glad to learn 
Akhbdr-i-Souddgar (20), that the Government of Bombay have been pleased 
23rd Sept., Eng. cols. to commute the sentence of transportation for six 
years passed on Mr. B. G. Tilak by the High Court of 
Bombay to one of simple imprisonment for a like term. The people of India 
will also feel delighted that in consideration of Mr. Tilak’s age and condition 
he was, under orders of the same Government, accorded “special treatment 
while in Sabarmati prison before his removal to Burma. If there is one 
administration in India, which has been able, during these troublous times, to 
keep its head cool and to exercise tact and patience, it is the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay fortunately presided over at this juncture by a man whose 
svmpathy and statesmanship are of the highest order.......... After Lord 
Canning there has been no ruler of India, who has exercised the right of 
‘clemency ’ at a more opportune moment than our presen+ Governor, who recent- 
ly dealt with the Bombay rioters in a most merciful manner, and has crowned 
his numerous acts of generosity and justice by the commutation of a sentence, 
which public opinion in India has deemed to be a little bit hard on a man, 
whose age and health would not permit it........:. It is not difficult to guess 
at whose instance such a step in the right direction was taken. It is distinctly 
an action taken by Sir George Clarke himself, who seems to have great respect for 
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public opinion. This kind and considerate action on the part of Government 
will go a great way towards softening the worst features of the present unrest 
in India than all the repressive measures put together. Some of the short- 
sighted Anglo-Indians might think that it would cause a rude shock to British 
prestige in India. But such persons need not be told that the response given 
by Government to the intelligent public opinion of this country will, if any- 
thing, raise British justice and British prestige in the estimation of the people 
ofIndia. Sir George Clarke will hereafter be known as ‘ Clemency ’ Clarke....... 
India is fortunate in having at the present juncture, three great statesmen at 
the head of affairs, namely, Lord Morley, Lord Minto and Sir George Clarke. 
anosenns That our ‘ Clemency’ Clarke may long remain with us in India will 
be the devout prayer of every educated Indian, who has the welfare of his 
country at heart.’’ 


*36. At1a.m. on the 21st September, we received through a Secretariat 
messenger an official communication signed by 
Rashtramat (46), 22nd Mr. Hotson, informing us of the fact that the sentence 
Sept. of transportation passed on Mr. Tilak had been 
commuted by the Bombay Government to one of 
simple imprisonment. ‘This was no news to us in 
Bombay. We had already published in our issue of the 20th September a tele- 
eram from a correspondent at Allahabad who wired to us the news immediately 
after its appearance in the Pioneer of the same date. It appears that the 
official note received by us from the Secretariat was written by Mr. Hotson 
in his own handwriting at 9-30 p.m. on Sunday night. This gives us ground 
to believe that the Bombay Government received the news after it had reached 
the Pioneer. It also appears that the authorities at Simla and perhaps those 
in England had some hand at least in the commutation of the sentence. It 
is suggested in the note that the present clemency is shown to Mr. Tilak in 
consideration of his age and condition. Government are making an admission 
by remitting the fine and commuting the sentence of transportation to one of 
simple imprisonment that the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak by Mr. Justice 
Davar was terribly severe. But it is the opinion of many lawyers that the 
very passing of the sentence is an ‘ injustice’ ; neither the Government nor the 
High Court are, however, prepared to admit this. The announcement that 
Mr. Tilak will have to undergo simple imprisonment will no doubt give some 
satisfaction -to his numerous friends and adinirers. But only a reversal 
of the unjust sentence by the Privy Council in appeal will make the 
nation believe that justice has been done. Government having come to 
know the power of Mr. Tilak’s public influence, the note states that 
‘special treatment’ was accorded to him even in the Sdabarmati jail. 
But the people would have been better convinced about this if the nature of 
‘the special treatment’ had been indicated a little more definitely. Mr. Tilak 
demanded justice and not mercy in Court. Government are prepared to 
show some slight mercy under the plea of the severity and not the injustice 
of the sentence. The Courts of justice, however, are showing slackness in 
meting out justice. This is the strange aspect of the affair. 


87. ‘The intelligence of the rejection of Mr. Tilak’s application for permis- 
sion to appeal to the Privy Council will be received 
Comments onthe rejec- with genuine regret throughout India. Mr. Tilak 


tion of the application to ¢an, of course, still move the Privy Council itself to 


lee icy ej i gy th og admit his appeal, but it may be taken as almost cer- 


permission to appeal to the tain that his application will not be favourably 


Privy Council. entertained. Practically, therefore, the last vestige 
Sind Journal (18), 10th of hope of the redoubtable patriot’s proving his in- 
Sept. nocence is gone and all we can do now is to besiege 


Government with petitions for his release on the 
Ist of November, the 50th anniversary of the late Queen’s great Proclamation 
of liberty.” 


CON 1050—8 


he. 38, - Reading between the lines of the written order made by the High 


Court on the application of Mr. Tilak to be allowed 

SSN Social Refcrmer to appeal to the Privy Council, it seems to be implied 
(4), 20th Sept. : that there were irregularities of procedure though 
these had not resulted in substantial injustice 

With due deference, we think it a pity that it should have been found 
impossible to conduct a case, in which the issue lay between the State and 
one of its subjects, with an entire freedom from irregularities. The argument 
that they did not result in substantial injustice seems rather to be in the 
nature of what logicians call petitio principw. A lay reader of the order 
may also find it difficult to follow the reasoning that because the accused 
himself said that both of the articles were written as part of a single controversy, 
they formed part of one transaction. The words of the accused in the course 
of his defence are of some importance here. ‘ They had the articles before 
them. ‘Those articles had been written in the controversy. That controversy 
was between the Bureaucracy and the people of this country and had been 
raging from 1860 or 1870.’ In another part of his defence ‘he said that the 
controversy had been going on for fifty years. This is rather a long period 
for a single transaction, and, moreover, Mr. Tilak showed that several others 
had participated in the controversy besides himself:......... Mr. Tilak has 
been removed to Burma with a view, evidently, to allow of a latitude which 


Government may not feel free to accord to him anywhere in this 


Presidency.” 


89. As was to be expected after Mr. Justice Davar’s remarks in the 
course of the trial, the High Court has refused to 
Gujardtv (27), 13th grant permission for an appeal being made in the 
Sept.;  Akhbdr-e-Islam Tilak case to the Privy Council. They admitted 
(60), 14th Sept. that there had been certain irregularities in the pro- 
ceedings, but that they had “not resulted in any 
substantial injustice to the accused. ‘Their refusal has not taken the public by 
surprise, for they were prepared for it. But the High Court decision does not 
by any means invalidate the various contentions of the Appeal counsel. The 
refusal has only served to strengthen the public animosity towards the High Court. 
Various rumours are afloat. Itis rumoured that Government had determined 
upon punishing Mr. Tilak; it is also rumoured that if the Judges had decided 
that a joinder of charges under sections 124A and 153A was illegal, the 
procedure in all the recent prosecutions would be invalidated ; and the question 
would be what should be done with those punished in these trials. Again 
Mr. Justice Scott admitted that three separate sentences under the three charges 
were neither called-for nor legal.- Why then was not permission accorded to 
take the case tothe Privy Council ? Does it become British justice to allow such 
injustice to remain uncorrected? It is highly to be deplored that the High 
Court, which ought to serve as a guide to the Subordinate Courts, should have 
left such important points undecided. Itis necessary that these points be taken 
before the highest tribunal. [The Akhbdr-e-Isladm hopes that now that Tilak’s 
appeal has been dismissed and that peace and quiet has been restored to the 
City the Bombay Government after having exhibited firmness in times of 
trouble should now exercise their generosity by releasing Mr. Tilak after 
taking substantial security for good behaviour from him. | 


40. Patriots are just now passing through the ordeal of press 
. prosecutions. In the Swardjya case the Sessions 
Alleged disregard of the Judge of Sholapur sentenced Mr. Limaye to 34 years’ 
opinions of jurors and yisorous imprisonment and Mr. Sayanna the 
assessors 1n certainsedition pers . : 
prey printer, to 9 months’ simple imprisonment. The 
Kal (121), 1st Sept. Sessions Judge, being apparently of an independent 
frame of mind, totally ignored the opinions of 
the assessors, who declared both the accused to be not guilty. In the 
Durgadas Sanyal case also, the opinion of the jury was set at naught. 
‘We do not understand the necessity of keeping up the farce of explaining the 
case to assessors and jurors, if their opinions are to be held of so little value. 
We suggested a few days ago that provisions relating to granting bail should 
be temporarily suspended. The system:of empanelling jurors and selecting . 


‘ 
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assessors may also be suspended, so that the people may not entertain false 
hopes of getting strict justice. The jury system is often a nullity in India, as 
the jurors empanelled are sometimes absolutely ignorant of the vernaculars of 
the country. With such a system of meting out justice in vogue, it is no 
wonder that the opinion of assessors is quietly ignored. 


414. “The release of Mr. Subramania Iyer, the eminent publicist of Madras 


Comments on the dis- 
charge of the editor of the 
Swadesh-mitram of Mad- 


ras. 


Phoeniz (18), 12th Sept.; | 


Sind Journal (18), 10th 
Sept. | | 


will be hailed with great satisfaction by educated 
Indians all over the country. In releasing a 
venerable patriot; who is on the brink of the grave, 
the Madras Government have certainly taken a wise 
step. We are glad that they have not persisted in 
their blunder but have given way to public opinion 
and shown that like all the institutions mana- 
ged through human agency, Government are 


also fallible. We know that the word ‘prestige’ is very dear to the 
hearts of the Anglo-Indian officials. For the sake of ‘prestige,’ the 
heaven-born service would not admit its mistakes even when it is in the wrong. 
The partition of Bengal is a case in point. It is pleasing to note that in this 
respect, at least the Madras Government have set a good example 
which the other local Governments would do well to emulate. The 
Madras Government have not to lose anything by the release of the 
veteran journalist. As Mr. Subramania Iyer himself declared in the Court, 
he had never dreamt in his life-time to foster sedition and race-hatred. More- 
over he has given a personal bond and two sureties for his future good behaviour. 
By this single act of magnanimity, the Madras Government have earned the 
blessings of many of our countrymen. We do not like to see our men of 
light and leading rotting in jail. Outside the prison, they would be of much 
use tothe country and to Government.” [The Sind Journal also thanks 
the Madras Government for withdrawing the charge of sedition against 


Mr. G. Subramania lyer and setting him at liberty. | 


42. A Khandesh correspordent writes to the Indu Prakash :—Publie 
thanks are due to Government for their efforts 


Suggestion to Govern- 
ment to utilise convicf 
labour for sinking wells 
and constructing canals 
for the benefit of poor 
agriculturists. 

Indu Prakdsh (44), 
16th Sept. 


in disseminating scientific knowledge of agriculture 


among the people by aiding Agricultural Exhibitions, 
establishing Model Farms and deputing their expert 
officers to enlighten the people on matters agricul- 
tural. The cultivators of Khandesh have learnt 
a great deal about the cultivation of sugar-cane by 
being recently invited to visit the beautiful Model 
Farm at Dhulia. The value of agricultural ex- 


hibitions and model farms can never be over-estimated, but if Government reduce 
the land assessment and abate the rigour of the forest regulations, there is 
a, better likelihood of an improvement in the mutual relations between the 
Government and the cultivators. Government are no doubt doing their best 
to relieve the impoverished condition of the culivators, and they will have 
conferred an incalculable boon on the whole class by sinking wells and construct- 
‘ing canals for their benefit by utilising convict labour for the purpose. It 
may no doubt be profitable to Government to employ such labour for weaving 
cloth, breaking metal, grinding corn, &c, but it would be much more conducive 
to the welfare of the country to direct its employment in the channel 
indicated above, vzz., to help the agriculturists, who are poor and without 
capital, to have wells sunk free of cost on their farms and to have a copious 
supply of canal water for irrigating their fields. 


43. On the last day of the Ganpati festival at Belgaum the Police autho- 
rities issued orders in connection with the details of 

Complaint about the the Ganpati processions. These were duly obeyed 
action of the Belgaum and the Police authorities found no reason for com- 
Police on the last ad of plaint. In the afternoon, verbal orders, accompanied 
ggg Paha 0 ee i . With threats of arrests, prosecution and imprisonment, 
(106) J 1 4th Sept.; Rdash- Were issued prohibiting the shouts of Bande Mataram, 
tramat (46), 13th Sept. Tilak Maharaj ki Jai and Shivaji Maharaj ki Jai in 
om 3 the streets. But as these orders were not embodied 
in the general proclamation previously promulgated, they were regarded by the 
ublic as arbitrary and illegal. Asthe prohibited shouts were repeatedly uttered 
by the mob, the police thrashed several lads and beat others with their batons. 


wo. 


PA, 


"- wo arrests were also made. The District Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
» Biddle, detained the carts containing idols of Ganpati, and issued orders 
> for the removal of the boards, of Mr. Tilak’s effigy and. the inscriptions of 
_» * Bande Mataram’, carried with the carts. Even this order was complied 

with by the people, to avoid any friction. Great consternation was, however, 
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caused when the Police began to take away sticks indiscriminately from each 
and every person in thecrowd. After two lectures were delivered at Kapalesh- 
‘war, the Police evinced a tendency to prohibit further addresses to the mob and 
forthwith began to disperse the assembled multitude: Mounted sowars rode 
through the crowd, causing much hurt. More than 15 persons were arrested, 
but they were released after furnishing securities for good behaviour. [The 
Rdashtramat writes :—During the first eight days of the Ganpati festival at 


Belgaum everything was quiet and peaceful. But on the ninth and 


the last day, the Police took great precautionary measures as if a general 
riot were imminent. We fail to understand why the Police should have 
taken up such an attitude on the last day. In all cities except Bombay, 
the Police and Government officials have shown exasperation at the cries of 
‘ Victory to Shivaji and Tilak Maharaj.” being shouted in the streets. If such 
innocent shouts constitute a sufficient cause for general arrests, then surely 
the illegal proceedings of the Police must be declared to have reached their 
climax. Since the temperance movement at Belgaum last summer, the 
equanimity of the local officials seems to have been greatly ruffled. | 


44. Subjects naturally long to have a sight of their ruler; and when 
the ruler is one who, though at times he might 
Longing of the people be harsh, tries to win the people’s love by kind 
of Sind for a visit from acts, the longing becomes a craze with the 
ae the Gov- Indians. Our present Governor is such a ruler. As 
Praja Mitra’ (85) 16th proofs of his kindness we might quote his efforts 
Sept. to popularise inoculation, his timely approval of 
political. reforms generally and his scheme for 
increasing the popular element on Municipal Boards. It is true that when the 
Anglo-Indian papers clamoured for repressive measures His Excellency 
save way to them a little, and prosecuted several editors in the Presidency. 
But the willingness he expressed in his proclamations to attend to petitions 
from the people and the mercy he showed to those senteficed in connection with 
the Bombay disturbances soon reinstated him :n the high esteem of the public. 
The people of Bombay and the Konkan can get a sight of their ruler without 
the asking. But the people of Sind who have long been eager to behold 
their sympathetic ruler find it very difficult to have that pleasure. We 
hoped that His Excellency would favour us with a visit before the end 
of December next; but we are disconsolate at receiving authoritative 
information that His Excellency has not yet made up his mind about it. 
But we have reason to hope that His Excellency will be among us by the 
middle of January next. 


45. “The Commissioner and local officers in Sind, we learn, seem deter- 
mined to defeat the intentions of the Bombay Gov- 

Complaint about the ernment inthe matter of the expansion of the elective 
alleged tendency of the elementinthe District Municipalities...... The present 
Sind authorities to unduly Wynicipal Act contains limitations as to rates and 


favour the Muhammadans : eer 
-y the matter of Munici. *%2¢ right to vote and on principles of sound common- 


al elections. sense, the poor classes are excluded from the franchise. 
Sindhi (53), 29th Aug. Unless Government are prepared to introduce universal 
Eng. cols. suffrage, this state of affairs must continue and the non- 
payers must be excluded.......... In the large towns 


of Sind the trading class is mainly Hindu. Mnhammadans devote themsel-es 
to labour, agricultural and menial, and therefore cannot pay rates. Asa result, 
in all Municipal Districts few Muhammadans can hope to be elected as repre- 
sentatives of wards, which are mainly inhabited by a majority of Hindu rate- 
payers.......... What the local authorities are trying to do now is to redistri- 
bute the wards so as to give the Muhammadans by unnatural means as much 
representation as possible. We fear they cannot succeed in this, unless they 
compel people to change their habitations as well. We may concede that, in 
a given ward, there may be a predominance of Muhammadan residents. But 
when one comes to details, one finds that they belong to the labouring classes of 
bhistigs, coolies, wood-cutters, etc., who have not yet been invested with the 
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right to vote. Shikarpur is to have the first opportunity to exercise the 
new privilege. Thelast census gives its population at 49,490 made up of 32,000 
Hindus and 17,000 Muhammadans. ‘The representation for the two com- 
munities, if all were rate-payers ought to be as 2: 1. But out of the former, 
about 3,000 and out of the latter, about 300 are rate-payers. ‘To be consistent, 
the representation ought to be in the ratio of 10: l only. Butifan attempt 
is made to force up the numbers, it is bound to fail, as being artificial.” 


46. “Wewould draw the attention of the Judicial authorities in Sind 

to the following matter before it developes into a grave 

Alleged evils of the scandal. Many cases of grievous hurt are reported 
prevailing system ofcom- to the Police and the accused is in most instances 
pounding cases of grievous arrested and sent up for trial. The courts, however 
ae .. being notoriously overburdened with work, look with 
Sind Gazette (17), 15th emg notoriously overburdened with work, look with 
Sept. much favour on a compromise between the complain- 
ant and the accused. ‘lhe pleaders on both sides also 

consider this the easiest way out of the matter. ‘he case is postponed from 
day to day till the reluctant complainant agrees to a compounding of the affair. 
Now it is easy to see that a man who goes in for assaulting persons has only 
to frighten them with threats of further bodily injury to force them into 
compromising the Gase.......... Cases have occurred in which the injuries 
received have all but resulted in the death of the wounded person; in fact. 
his dying declaration has been recorded, and yet the Magistrate has permitted 
the case to be compounded. ‘The consequence of this is that cases of serious 
hurt are becoming more numerous than ever. The allowing of a compromise 
is under the law left to the discretion of the Court, but we do not remember 


a single instance in which a Kardichi Court has withheld the permission.” 


47. “ The clemination of the Lower Standard Examination is not, in our 
f opinion, a hardship, for recently the influx in the 
_ New rules for the profession of raw material has been so great as to call 
eo Examination in foy a considerable raising of the standard. The 
Sindhi (53), 29th Aug. Matriculation or the School Final is retained as the 
-°" entrance test; but looking to the scant proficiency 
in English composition and general knowledge that 
our new matriculates bring to the examination hall, we should not be surprised, 
if all the Bar Associations insist upon a higher test, say, the Previous or 
Intermediate examination. But in unsparingly cutting down practisine 
privileges, the Judicial Commissioners have dealt a serious blow to the 
independence of the Bar. It is proposed that pleaders passing the examination 
according to the new standard should be permitted to practise in one district 
only; that an annual certificate should be issued to them on payment of 
Rs. 25 for a period of five years; that the granting or withholding of this 
certificate should be entirely dependent on the opinion of the District and the 
Subordinate Judges, that after five years’ renewal of such a certificate they 
should be admitted to practise in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. Again, 
no sanad will be issued allowing pleaders to practise permanently in Sind, 
unless they become members cf the Karachi Bar Association and the Birdwood 
Library. Every one of these conditions is futile...... .... Association with an 
alien Bar and a Library 335 miles away need not be conditions precedent to 
the grant of a sanad for all India.......... By insisting on these conditions, 
the status of other Bars will be diminished.” 


Eng. cols. 


Education. 


48. In the course of a contributed article the Indu Prakdsh writes :— 

3 ‘ Boys in several schools throughout the Presidency 

Alleged injustice of the appear to have absented themselves in large numbers 
dewey ress  exeabe pie” on the day on which the decision in the Tilak case 
reg Pes heer os was made public, and for this the school authorities 
the day the decision inthe ®ppear to have dealt with them as they thought best. 
Tilak case was published. But in afew of these cases the higher educational 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 14th authorities appear to have intervened and they seem 
Sept., Eng. cols. to have done so for the worse. Jor instance, at 


Dhulia and Sholapur the boys belonging to the local 
con 1050—9 


urge numbers, 


reported to have abstained from going to school. 
Cas ie and the 
= ee uch of them as had done so without their guardians’ permission by 


Head Masters of those schools punished 


making them stand in the class for a few hours. This action on their 
part was both just and reasonable. The higher authorities, however, 
appear to have considered the punishment as very inadequate, and to 


have ordered all the 


eight annas per head. 
us both unsound and 


absentees indiscriminately to pay a _ fine of 


This view of the matter and this action appear to 
impolitic........... It must be remembered in the 


first instance that the boys so punished were apparently day-scholars, 
and not boarders. Such boys are under a dual control, under the control 
of their guardians while at home, and under that of the school authorities 
while at school. Now we know from our experience as guardians that 
when a boy has to absent himself from school, the rule in almost all 
well-regulated schools is that he should produce a note of request from 


his guardian to the teacher of the class or the head of the school that 
leave is wanted for such and such a reason, and then it is granted almost 


as a matter of course. 


a note, he is, of course, punished for it. Now noone can question the propriety 
of such a procedure, and noone, we presume, does question it in ordinary cases, 
not even, we suspect, the higher authorities. How could they then call it in 
question on the present occasion ? Ifthe guardian’s note is valid in other cases, 
on what principle of justice, equity or common-sense is it to be considered 
invalid in this particular case ? Again, in the case of those boys who absented 
themselves on the occasion without their guardians’ permission, how could the 
infliction of a heavy fine like the above be deemed a punishment to 
the boy, out of whose pocket the fine does not come? It is punishing the 
parent for the boy’s offence, and setting a premium, on disobedience. 
..eseeee It must not also be forgotten that a few of the absentees at 
least may have stayed away not to express their sympathy with Mr. Tilak, 
but because they had been unwell or had some bond fide private business to 
attend to. So, from whatever point of view we regard the sweeping orders 
of the educational authorities, they appear equally unjustifiable.”’ 


49. “The changes proposed in the election system of the Municipalities 


Muhammadans and the 
proposed reforms in the 
constitution of district 
Municipalities in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Al-Hag (50), 29th Aug., 
and 45th Sept., Eng. cols., 
Bombay Punch: Bahddur 
(175), 14th Sept. 


madan voters respectively to elect members of their own communities as their 
representatives, the Muhammadan community will suffer. It is the duty of 
Government to take proper care of the interests of that community which 
behaves well and is known for its faithfulness......... We are, therefore, very 
sorry to have to record that tlie course proposed is void of all sense of justice 
and will in.fact be a stain on Government themselves........... Government 
are well aware that in Sind the population of the Muhammadans far 
exceeds that of the Hindus and that the former own by far the larger 


portion of arable land. 


Boards, therefore, affect them more than the Hindus. And in view of 
the disabilities the Muhammadans have had to undergo owing to the Hindus 
having precedence in every matter, it is but necessary that the new arrange- 
ments be so ordered as to increase the number of the Muhammadan 
voters.......... Will it look well if the loyal Muhammadans are trampled 
upon by the ungrateful Hindu community? We invite the attention of 
Government tothe writings in the Hindu papers in connection with the 
punishment meted out to Mr. Tilak and the reflections they make on the 
justice of the Government of the country, and to the way they look down 


\ 


\ 


If a boy absents himself without producing such 


Municipalities. 


of the Bombay Presidency, by which two-thirds of 
the members will be elected by the people: and one- 
third will be nominated by Government, will be 
most harmful to the Muhammadans. ‘Their number 
on the Municipal Boards will be much reduced and 
the rebels will carry the day....... The new scheme 
appears very good on the face of it. But so long as 
the preparation of the voters’ list is not modified in 
such a way as to enable the Hindus and the Muham- 


The orders of the local Municipalities and Local 


of Pandharpur (Sholapur). 
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on the loyal and the faithful........... We earnestly hope that‘the local 
officers and the Commissioner in Sind will duly weigh all these facts and 
improve the Municipal election system in such a way as to secure equal 
representation for Hindus and Muhammadans; otherwise, great discontent 
is likely to prevail in the Muhammadan community. —oe We shall also 
take the present opportunity of advising our Muhammadan brothers to 
agitate in the matter constitutionally. For in case the proposed changes are 
passed i in their entirety, they are doomed. ‘They cannot then have recourse 
to bombs and rebellions like the Bengalis. Their fate will be to 
suffer in silence.’ [In a subsequent issue the paper adds :—* Bravo 
Sir George Clarke! Your name will also remain engraven in the 
memory of the Muhammadans exactly in the same way as that of 
Lord Ripon who introduced the ruinous system of local self-government, 
without realizing the fact that the people were not sufficiently advanced 
for such an honour, and thus lowered the status of the Muhammadans. 
iveiianta But while we are still smarting under the effects of that 
Lord’s generosity, here comes Sir George Clarke to further strengthen 
it. It looks as if our Governor has hit upon the new plan as a remedy for 
doing away with the bombs.......... We repeat that we are very much against 
the introduction of the new scheme. We do not doubt Sir George Clarke’s 
intentions. His Excellency has no doubt proposed the scheme with the best 
of motives. But the Muhammadans are already almost a nonentity in the 
Municipalities and to make their position still worse looks as if they are 
being paid for their loyalty and the Hindus for their adverse conduct. We 
openly declare that we would prefer government by European cooks to the 
self-government of the Hindus.” [The Bombay Punch Bahddur writes :— 
By his proposals for expanding the elective element in _ District 
Municipalities, His Excellency Sir George Clarke has made a whole- 
sale slaughter of the Muhammadan community. Most probably His 
Excellency recognises the justice of the demands of the Muhamma- 
dans; but at the present moment it is apparently more important to 
suppress the prevailing unrest and to win the hearts of Hindus than to 
satisfy the Muhammadans. | 


OQ. For the last two or three years, the Pandharpur fair has been-a 

: source of great danger to the Bombay Presidency, 

Alleged necessity of im- owing to the fact that cholera first breaks out at this 
proving the water-supply place. and is then carried to all parts of the 
hare 9 Presidency by the pilgrims. It is, therefore, satis- 
Wth-Beee mamacner (C9, factory to note that the fair has this year passed off 
| without any evil consequences. ‘This’ year’s 
immunity appears to be due to the precautionary nfeasures taken beforehand 
for the comforts of the pilgrims, for a pure water-supply and for proper 
ventilation in the shrine. The Pandharpur Municipality as well as the 
Collector and the Medical Officer in charge of the district displayed admirable 
energy, and satisfactorily discharged their duties by making the necessary 
arrangements for the pilgrims. ‘The report submitted by the Collector of 
Sholapur in this connection shows that had these precautions been taken 
earlier, the Presidency would have been spared the sad loss of life, 
which it had to undergo during the last two or three years. The question 
yith which the Presidency as a whole is most concerned is that of the water- 
supply cf Pandharpur. It appears that Pandharpur is mainly dependent for its 
water-supply on the river Bhima and a tank in the neighbourhood. Now 
the river dries up in the month of Ashdd, while the tank water becomes 
often foul. The Commissioner had this year arranged to obtain the water- 
supply from places higher up the river; but had it not been for a timely rain- 
fall this plan would not have succeeded. ‘This clearly proves that the water- 
supply of Pandharpur is very deficient, and in the event of the drying up 
of the river, the pilgrims have to depend solely on tank water. It would 
be unsafe to rely upon this source only, and steps should be ta‘xen either to 


secure the tank against all possibilities of pollution, or to construct new water- 


works for the town. It is very desirable that the Pandharpur Municipality 
should devote the whole of the pilgrim-tax to this object, and if this be 
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| cient, Government should come to its assistance. It is to be 
a that the Pandharpur Municipality and the District officials will not be 
Jalled into inaction by the uneventful results of the fair this year, but will sée 
- the necessity of maintaining the precautionary méasures permanently. 


Native g tates. 


*51. “ Every journalist, Indian or English, who cares for his reputation 
should keep himself at arm’s length from Native 
Journalism in Native tate politics. It is difficult for outsiders to thread 
States. their way through the labyrinthine intrigues which 
Indian Social Reformer form part of the every-day life of many of them. 
(4), 20th Sept. Happening to meet a prominent official in an import- 
ant Native State, the conversation turned on the 
recent Press legislation in one of the States. A reference happened to be made 
to the denunciation of black-mailing journalists by the Dewan. The high official 
lifted up both his hands in astonishment. ‘ You call that black-mailing !’ 
he cried. ‘ My dear fellow, you do not know us. ‘There are factions and 
parties in every Native State, and among other ways of undermining its rivals 
each faction employs journals for the purpose. We set afloat privately stories 
to the detriment of our adversaries ; we also start or hire journals for the same 
purpose. How can you call this black-mailing?’ ‘ But, certainly,; was the 
retort, “such journalists are a disgrace to journalism.’ ‘But they never 
pretend to be a glory toit,’ he broke in. ‘So long as bigger men do not cease 
to intrigue, you will never be able to put down such journalism in Native 
States.’ ‘I smiled,’ he went on, ‘as I read of officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, trembling in terror of the obscure black- mailing ¢ journalist. Why, sir, 
a man who becomes obnoxious to the officials, will find things made hot for 
him in a hundred ways unknown to Code or Act ina Native State. Oh, no, 
it is not that. The ofticial trembles not because of the black-mailer but 
because of himself. Believe me, a corrupt press is the concomitant, the 
symptom, of a corrupt administration. A pure administration is an antiseptic 
to corrupt journalism.’ He was warming to his subject.......... ‘] am prepared 
to maintain,’ he continued, ‘that these factious journalists, contemptible as 
they are, serve a useful purpose in many Native States. But for them -the 
vagaries of officialdom would never come to light. Set a thief to catch a 
thief, you know.’ ”’ 


o2. “ Prince Fattesinghrao is dead. The news that this heavy misfortune 
which was impending so long has at last fallen on 
Death of the heir- the premier Chief of India has caused intense grief 
apparent of Baroda. - throughout India.......... The young -Prince was 
Sdn) Vartaman (88), heir-apparent to the thr f f the ] t 
15th Sept., Hng. cols. ; oer ee wee Ve. Vee 8 7 MATES . 
*Pdrsi (35), 20th Sept. ®2d the most advanced Native States of India. 
Eng.- cols; Oriental «-+.+.+- The work he has done is rather one 
Review (11), 17th Sept.; of our most splendid assets. The young Prince 
Jain Vyay (73), 16th was full of promise and had shown every sign of 
Sept. ; Bombay Samachar being a worthy son of his father.......... Fate has. 
psd 15th and 16th Sept.; illed otherwise and Prince Fattesinghrao has died 
am-e-Jamshed (31), 16th . 5; bili 

Sept. in the prime of youth.. India weeps his loss and 
a | weeps with him who mourns it the most—the nobkJe 
, Gaekwar. Such a suffering as ‘his is too sacred for words, but it will 
— be a solace to him to know that the people of India share his sorrow’”’. 
[The Pdrst writes :—*“ His Highness the Gaekwar, though he has lived a 
strenuous life, is still in his prime ; and all acquainted with his high character 
as a ruling Prince will join in hoping that, recovering. from this “heavy blow, 
he may live to hand on the State for which he has done so much to a 
grandson old enough to continue the good work uninterrupted.” ‘The 
Oriental Review writes :—* Baroda is in deep mourning, and so is the whole of 
India; for His Highness the Gaekwar has worked for her as no other Native 
Prince has done. His loss is, therefore, the loss of India, his suffering the 
suffering of her peoples. We deplore the death of the young Prince of Baroda.” 


The Jam Vyay writes :—We note with extreme regret the demise of Prince. 
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Fattehsingrao, the heir-apparent of Baroda. Most of the reigning Native 
Princes are rulers in name only, possessing no real power. ‘They are nothing 
but the tools of Government, and it is they who have marrd the future 
of India. His Highness the Gaekwar, however, is an exception to this run of 
Native Princes and has been ruling his State on independent and constitu- 
tional lines. A calamity to such a beneficent ruler has naturally spread 
sorrow everywhere. The Bombay Samdchdr, the Jaém-e-Jamshed and several 
other papers also express sympathy with His Highness the Gaekwar in his sad 
bereavement. The Bombay Samdchdr reports meetings at various places to 
express sympathy for His Highness. | 


*53. ‘The sad news of the untimely death of Prince Fatehsingrao, the 
eldest son of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
Guardti (27), 20th and heir-apparent to the Baroda gadi, has evoked 

Sept., Eng. cols. universal expressions of sincere sympatlty for the 
bereaved father and his family. His Highness the 
Gaekwar is sincerely respected and admired throughout the country. The 
heavy misfortune that has overtaken him has, therefore, naturally aroused the 
keenest sympathy for him, his family and the State over whose destinies 
he has presided with such signal success and credit to himself......... The 
young prince who has been so shortly cut off in the very prime of life had 
received the benefits of liberal education both in India and England, and was, 
like his father, progressive in his views. ‘'he death of an heir-apparent is at 
all times a grave misfortune in the family of a ruling prince and in the ease of 
the Baroda State if is not less so. We tender our heartfelt condolence to 
His Highness and join our countrymen in their expressions of cordial 
sympathy for him and his family in this hour of so cruel a bereavement. ”’ 


04. One Appashastri Rashivadekar of Kolhapur writes to the 


Suspension of news- 
papers and magazines 
in Kolhapur owing to the 
new fress regula ations 
passed by the Durbar. 

Rdshtramat (46), 15th 
Sept. 


Rdshtramat:—The Sanskrit Chandrika and the 
Sunritavddint have been temporarily suspended 
from the 3rd September 1908, as it has become im- 
possible to continue the publication of any news- 
paper or magazine under the new press rules in the 
Kolhapur State. Arrangements will shortly be made 
for the printing of the above two publications else- 


where. We trust the readers thereof will excuse 


some delay. ‘The Samarth Prasad Press as also the Samarth and the Vidya 
Vilids newspapers have been stopped for the same reasons. The Hospital 
Assistant, an English magazine, will also cease to be published if a surety be 


insisted upon. 


*90. We had becauei in the issue of the 25th of August, 1908 (vide 


Correction of a state- 
.ment made by the Dnyan 
Prakdsh re the renewal 
of the saranjam of the 
Raste family of Poona. 

Dnydn Prakash (42), 
20th Sept. 


paragraph 65 of Wéekly Report No. 35), that Govern- 
ment had introduced a new procedure by declaring 
the saranjam of the Rastes khalsa on the death of 
Sirdar Balasaheb Raste and then renewing it asa 
fresh gift in the name of his son. We are now 
authoritatively informed that the above procedure 
is not a new one and that it has been in vogue for the 
last fifty years and that it was actually followed at 


the time of the death of Sirdar Balasaheb Raste’s father. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


56. The Surat. correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—A 


Meeting at  Kathor 
(Baroda) to consider the 
grievances of Indians in 
the Transvaal. 

Bombay Samachar (63), 
19th Sept. 


crowded meeting of Hindus and Muhammadans was 
held at Kathor (Baroda State) on the 14th Septem- 
ber to protest against the ill-treatment of Indians in 
the Transvaal. In opening the _ proceedings. 
Mr. Makanji Dayabhai Desai read a telegram received 
from the Natal Arjuman-i-Islam, which recounted 


the sufferings of the Indians at the hands of the 


Boer Government. On the motion of Mr. Ahmad Muhammad Parekh, 
Sheth Piran Muhammad who had specially come down from Rander, 
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.It was then decided to forward copies of the resolution to Lord Morley, 


‘Shivaji avowed that he had become a fakir in the cause of Hinduism. To 


; elected to the chair. The president in addressing the assembly 


eC the spirit of union prevailing among the Indians of all 
the Transvaal, and gave a very moving account of the oppressive and 
| policy of the Colonial Government, and deplored the incarceration of 


- ae 
ean. 
* 
. 


- prominent Transvaal Indians. Mr. Thakorlal Narofam Patel then proposed 


the following resolution :—That the meeting views with disgust and disfavour 
the imprisonment of well-known Indians by the Transvaal Government, and 
regards it as a tyrannical measure contravening the principles underlying 
British rule. That it is the duty of the British Government, as the national 
protectors of those who have shed their blood in the late Boer War, to protect 
the Transvaal Indians and not to sacrifice their rights. That the meeting, 
therefore, appeals to the British Government to interfere in the affairs of the 
Transvaal and secure the liberation of the imprisoned Indians. The resolution 
being seconded by Mr. Muhammad Devji Kotwal, it was unanimously adopted. 


Lord Minto, Sir George Clarke and the Natal Anjuman. At this stage the 
president having invited those who had returned from Africa to recount their 
experiences, Mr. Muhammad Deyji gave an account of South African affairs, 
and gave an idea to, his hearers as to how unjust and arbitrary the action of 
the Transvaal Government was. ‘The president in closing the proceedings 
attributed the maltreatment of the Indians at the hands of the whites to the 
selfishness and the trade jealousy of the latter, and expressed a hope that the 
Government of India would take early steps to redress their grievances. 


97. The Dholera (Ahmedabad) correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamén 

3 writes :—A meeting of the citizens of Dholera was 
Meetings at Dholera held at the office of Sheth Rahimatulla Alibhai on 
(Ahmedabad) and Pardi the 11th September for the purpose of condemning 
(Surat) to express loyalty the anarchical tendencies manifesting themselves 
towards Government. in Bengal and elsewhere, and for declaring the 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), fid rere ene 
14th  Sept.; Bombay Confidence felt by the people of Dholera in their 
Samdchdr (63), 15th Sept. present rulers and their loyalty towards the British 
Government. The meeting was presided over by 
Sheth Rahimatulla Alibhai, who in a short speech enlarged upon the benefits 
of education and exhorted his countrymen to qualify themselves for larger 
political rights. He asked the assembly to work patiently and perseveringly 
for the amelioration, of their political condition and repose confidence in 
the British sense of justice. Messrs. Chimanlal Maganlal and Otamdas 
Purshotamdas Jasani having also addressed the meeting, a resolution expressing 
hatred for anarchism and recording loyalty towards Government was adopted. 
[The Pardi (Surat) correspondent of the Bomb@y Samdchdr reports that a 
similar meeting was held there on the 11th September, Mr. Jamshedji 


Hormusji presiding. | 


58. The Mumukshw publishes a lengthy account of a lecture delivered 

, by Mr. L. R. Pangarkar in Bombay during the last 

A’ lecture delivered at Ganpati festival. The following is a short summary 
Bombay by Mr. L. R. of the lecture:—He is a hero who devotes all his 
Pangarkar, editor of the Jife and energies to the realisation of some ideal or 


ery oly aon — other. The country was flooded with heroes during 


Mumukshu (134), 10th the age of the Mahabharat. Every man should be 
Sept. 3 | ‘eagerly desirous of protecting his honour like Drona- 
charya. He who puts up with indignities is as good 

as dead. ‘Truth is the unchangeable Divine law. We should conduct our- 
selves in accordance with the Divine law. Our cause is just, and we demand 
swardjya, but we do so in keeping with the Divine command. Our patriotism 
should not be tainted with selfishness. It was the determination of Nana 
Fadnavis to continue the line of the Peshwas by every means in his power. 


come to our own times, Mr. Tilak is a hero. He settled his line of action 
twenty-five years ago., He is a hero, because he has stuck to his work of 
educating the public opinion of the country in spite of all difficulties and 
dangers. India needs at present resolute workers like him to serve the public 


cause. 
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59. The Chandika publishes the second instalment of its version 
Reproduction by the Of the article entitled “ Potency of Vedic prayers ” 
Chandika of an article sonearing in the March issue of the Vishwavritt 
from the Vishwavritt. 
P Chandika (65), 15th of Kolhapur (vide paragraph 61 of Weekly Report 
ept. 
No. 36 of 1908). 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 22nd September 1908. 
*Reported in advance. 
+ 
% 
NOMBAY : PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] _  *- [No. 89 of 1908: 


Aeport on Mative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 26th September 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 


ee s PARAGRAPHS » 
Politics and the Public Administration— 


British Rule in India : 


Government are responsible for the existence of traitorsin India. 7 
Has Mr. Tilak’s incarceration crippled the movement — by 
ar -, . A 9 
Imaginary ‘ Sedition hunt ’in India. 10 
Why should Bombay have been ahead of other towns and cities in 
India in the work of political agitation ? 8 


Disturbances in Bombay : Appeal to Government to remit the sentences of 
the mill-hands who are stillin jail for having taken part in the. 
recent — 33 
Hxpansion of Bombay : Development of Salsette island and the alleged 
need of an Indian of experience to co-operate with the special Euro- 
pean officer to be appointed to go into the question —_. | 37 


Governor of Bombay : 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and the Muhammadan depu- 


tation at Poona. ‘ , . 11—13 
Miss Clarke’s concert in aid of the ‘depressed prema 14 
Hajis : Approval of the site for a Musafarkhana for — to be erected in 
Bombay 41 
Income- Tax: Suggestion to improve the working of the —— Department y 
in the Bombay Presidency. ‘ 36 
Indian students in England: Adverse comments on the proposed super- 
vision of — . eae ' ; : ; 4 
Judicial matters : 
A joint trial under sections 124A and 153A alleged to be illegal. 28 
Alleged queer result of the clemency shown by Government to 
Mr. Tilak and some of the accused in the recent riots cases . ;' 26 
- Comments on the cases of Contempt of Court recently tried by the 
Bombay High Court ; -31 & 32 
Comments on the press prosecutions ant Sholdpur and Nagpur ; . 29 & 30 
Comments on the refusal of permission by the Bombay High Court to 
Mr. Tilak to appeal to the Privy Council : eee | 


Comments on the remission of Mr. Tilak’s fine and the commutation 
of his sentence of transportation to one of simple imprisonment . 15—25 
Military matters : Comments on the recent addition to India’ s military 


charges . 6 
Plague : Funds spent c on — ‘inoculation should be devoted to the spread 

of sanitation . , 38 
Police : New tariff of fares for hack-victorias in Bombay ; ginny 3p 
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‘Postal niatters : Comments on - rcs in _— os for the 


Comments on certain disciplinary measures enforced by the Head Master | 


Viceroy 0 india : 


Lord Minto’s term of Vicero 


of the Belgaum High School 


Comments on the HHS of a village school 1 in West Khandesh as a punitive 


measure 


Municipalities— 


soft ; 


Ratnagiri: Appeal on behalf of the — —— for relief from the 
- -water-works loan charges 


Native States— 


Kolhapur : Complaint about delay in the — of the application for 


bail in the Vishwavritt case . 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


A protest against the Tilak Defence Fund . 
Meetings at Surat and Rander to protest against the ill-treatment of the 


Indians in the Transvaal 


Proposed national school at Bagalkot (Bijépur) 
Proposed starting of a Gu 


jarati weekly in Bombay to be called the Tilakrdj. 


Public meeting at Bhadeli (Bulsdr) to express sympathy with Mr. Tilak 


Re-publication of the article in respect of which a rule was granted by the 
High Court against the editor of the Mahratta 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As it stood on the Ist July 1908.) 
— : ™ Circula- 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 


— 


ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay _.... sos] WHORE tne ...| J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 ... ope 300 


Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona sii ...| Daily ie ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 ... con 550 
can Herald. : 
East and West ...  .... Bombay ......| Monthly ... __...| Behrdmji Merwdnji Malabdari, J. P.; Parsi;; 1,000 
55. 
Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. - ...| Weekly _... ...| Kamaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 
Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. sas ae ee ia ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ai ..-| Monthly... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...; 1,000 


Karachi Chrgnicle | Karachi... oo) Weekly ... ...|"Chainrdi Bakasr4i ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 600 


Kathiawar Times ... ie Rajkot se .«.| Daily swe ...| Mavji Govindji ; Wiindu (Lohdna); 27... 200 


co @ ~) > or _ io) bo — 


Mahratta ee ...| Poona | Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintémar. Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brihman) ; 34. 
| 


10 | Muslim Herald _... ...| Bombay .| Daily ee ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 


Muhammadan ; 34. 
...| Weekly _... ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi ; 40 —, 450 


11 | Oriental Review ... a: 


12 | Patriot... vei a: ak Do. re a Bhagubhai Fatehchand Karbhari ; Hindu 650 


| : | (Jain) ; 34. 

13 | Phenix... iss ...| Karachi... .... Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
| 

14 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona as wai Daily ioe ...| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 ‘an va 400 

and Military Gazette. | | 


15 | Purity Servant... pe Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ‘se suprises ge" 


16 Railway Times ... ...| Do. + ae:| Weekly ... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...' 1,200 
| ! 
| 


.| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 __... 2 500 


| ra | 
18 | Sind Journal an .... Hyderabad sh Weekly... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.,; Hindu, 890 
| : . | (Amil); 42. | 


17 | Sind Gazette ae ...| KarAchi 


19 i Sind Times iy sel Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
: ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. : 
| | 


20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay... ...| Daily = ...| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...! 3,000 


| | 
21 | Apakshapat i 4 Surat ......| Weekly... _...| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 35 ...) 500 
| 
22 | A’rya Prakash... .«-| Bombay... a Do. are ...| Motilal Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
} Bania) ; 34. ! 
23 | Brvach Mitra... ee aaa wa oa ‘ae ...| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 3875 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. , 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad aL oe aN ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandds Shethna ; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


25 |DeshiMitrs ...  .../Surat. ... «| Do. ... | Maganlal Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrdwak Ba-| 1,400 
nia) ; 37. | 

26 |Dnydnottejak ...  ...| Ahmedabad —...|. ‘Do. —...._...| Chhotdldl Desaibhai; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 900 
os | 

OE og ae oe I ts ae + ee. Ichhdr4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti) 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 

28 | Gujarat Mitr’... ...| Surat a “a ok ay ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 700 


29 | Gujarati Punch ... eae Ahmedabad ‘ot 7 Ei see ...| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu seas 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. | 

30 |Hindi Punch ......| Bombay ......| Do. _—..._...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 49... 

31 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... ‘ak ane ae ee <. - eae ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi 4,400 

32 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... od oe soo] WOGKIY sae a“ Frdmnj Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... = 2,400 


33 | Kathiawar News ... el eee sak ae ro ...| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 ies 3 200 


84 | Kathiawar Times... or ee °F eee ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27... 600 


sin. . tee 2 ea Jehéngit Sordbji Toleyérkhén ; Pre; 82... 1,000 
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Ano1o-Guzara't1.—coniti- 
96 | Praja Bandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad _... cs eae Jetbét Umedram; Hindu (Mewéd Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 41. 
87 | Rast Goftar bee ...| Bombay ... iu oe ...| PAlonji Barjorji Des4i ; Parsi ; 56 ... ws ae 
88 | S4nj Vartamdn ... cot Bees vee sé vee ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi;} 4,200 
Parsi ; 41. 
89 | Shri SayAji Vijay ... ...| Baroda... ee ve ...| Maénekl4] Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. 
40 | Suryi Prakash... ...| Surat oe - i .... Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ANGLO-Mara’THI. 
41 | Dnydnodaya = ..-| Bombay... io g ...| Rev. William Hazel ... nas jee whi 660 
42 | Dnydn Prakash ... ...| Poona bes ' vide ...| (1) Hari Ndérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
: pawan Brahman ) ; 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
43 | Dnydn Prakash ... cof =O. “ vue ‘a Do. do@ .»-| 3,000 
44 Indu Prakdsh.... ...| Bombay .. oa ...| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlar4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 438. 
45 | Native Opinion ... Do. +s - ne ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
| pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Rashtramat ¥>?' Do. vavebe 
47 | Sardesdi Vijaya ... ...| SAvantvadi * ‘a Paindurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
‘ (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... Dharkandth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
33. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. } - 
49 | O Anglo-Lusitdno... ...| Bombay... , as ..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
50. | 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
50 | Al-Haq _... ee ...| Karachi (Sind) Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and| 2,100 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
51 | Muséfir.... so Do. ies Pass ‘ Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...; 1,200 
52 | Sind Shewak ve .... Naushahro Feroze avis st 
(Hyderabad). 
58 | Sindhi se ...| Sukkur (Sind) Viruma] Begr4j ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...}_ +1,000 
54 | Sookhree ... Karachi (Sind) Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54... 400 
ENGLISH, MARA THI AND 
GUJARA TI. | 
55 | Baroda Vatsal_.... sc] DAEOGR se: Fr ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.| 1,199 
56 | Hind Vijaya 7 oe sai - - ...| Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41. 
ENGLISH AND Ka’NARESE. 
= Narayanrao Shrinivds Gadagkar and Gir- 415 
57 | Hindustan Samachdr__....| Dharwar ... sea on ...| Ghar Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav 
Brahman) ; 30 & 35. 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 7 ; 
AND CoNCANIM. 
58 | A Luz nee ai ...| Bombay ... ws eid ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portu -iese ; 29 at: 800 
59 | Popular Journal ... ...| Doo .. ws x, Sos ii 
GusaRa'TI. 
60 | Akhbar-e-Isldm ... ....|Bombay ... me - ...| Kazi Imdil Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-} 1,000 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 
61 | Bhérat Jivan ‘a sod: ane wi ee bein ...| Dahyabhaéi ‘Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu} 1,000 
(Gujrathi Brahman) ;.35. 
62 | Bharat Vijaya... ae bas ‘én ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| . About 
Brdhman) ; 28. 500 
68 | Bombay Saméchér ...| Bombay ... __ ... sae Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.,| 4,000 
' Parsi ; 40. | 
64 | Broach Samachar < cud et ee ... ° «| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 og 400 
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GusaRa'TI—continued. 

66 |Cutch-Kesari ... ...)Bombay ... ...| Weekly... _...| Damji. Révji Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal] 1,000 : 
Bania) ; 32. 

67 | Evening Jaime... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily se ...| Pirozshah Jeh4ngir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi ;| 1,600 
33. 

68 | Gujarat... ... —...| Nadidd (Kaira) ...| Published thrice a| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 

- month, Bania) ; 23. 

69 | Gurjar Garjana ... _...| Bulsdér (Surat) ...! Weekly... ...| Ochhavl4l Hargoyandds; Hindu (Visa Léd 300 


Bania) ; 28. 


70 | Gurjar Kesari Jee +a lf ek sc aa eS eae oo ele 


71 | Hind Swarajya_... a Do. sen vo, ae. eee ...| Haridas Karsandas Thakkor. 
| 


72 | Islam Gazette 
1S Slee |_ State.) Muhammadans (Memons). 
Y | Jain Vijaya “ae .... Bombay ... sock BmOe ee ..._|Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 1,000 
ae foe | Bania) ; 26. 
(4 | Kaira Times saa ..., Nadiad (Kaira) ...; Do. ss0 ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 


., Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ine ...| [brahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30 975 


; | 28. 

7° | Kaira Vartaman ... ves] Kaira ia cot EBs es ...| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
pa | 56. 

(0 | Kathiawar Samachar ve Ahmedabad .«.| +Do. jee ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
Sg | (Brahman) ; 46. 

(4 | Khabardar ie ...| Bombay ... ‘al aa ia ..- Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 


| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
(S| Khedut... = .... Baroda _ ...| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Raémji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
a 46, 

(9 | Loka Mitra ine ..o| Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Kaikhosru. Manekji Minocheher-Homji,} 1,000 
| . B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 

| | 

80 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...: Sadra rom sail Weckly _... ...| Motilél Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
| : Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 


81 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... .-' DOMVAY ... ..+| Daily sae ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 200 
| Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. ‘ 

| 

S2 | Navsiri Patrika ... sii SE ee oe Weekly... ...| Harivallabhdaés Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 000 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


83 | Navsari Prakash ... cect. aa ag at oF ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 60... S00 
84 | Political Bhomiyo... ... Ahmedabad wh a we ...| Ncoorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50.) - 600 
89 | Praja Mitra se ee cee ...| Bi-Weekly ... ...| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 


Brahman) ; 39. 


86 | Praja Pokar “ ... Surat ies ...| Weekly... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi48 __... soup orton 


Si | Rajasthan and Indian. Ahmedabad ...| Do. ..  «-| Hiraldl Vardhamdn Shah (Visa Shrimali} 1,000 
| Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
| | 

85 | Satya Vakta ate a Do. ee ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal MHarivithaldas; Hindu (Das 550 
| , Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 

SU | Surat Akhbar oF ...| Surat va aoe) WWGQRIY  - ne ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 io 3CO 
| i 

YO | Swadesh Mitra... a) ee ‘ot Di ‘a ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 300 
| 

HINp!. 
91 |} Shri Dnyansagar Sama- Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Janakprasid Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brahman); 31. 


92 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami- Do. on os] Weekly _... ...| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu} 6,200 


char. | (North Indian Braéhman) ; 55. 


' 
KANARESE. 


3 | Digvijayd ... vin ... Gadag (Dharwar) ...| Weekly _... ...| Shankrdpa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
) | (Devang) ; 40. 


94 | Kannad Kesari_... ... Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. oe ...| Bindo Nérayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 
| (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
95 | Karndtak Pairi and; Dharwar ... ....| Do. fi ..|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 


Chandrodaya. . man); 25. : 

| 

96 | Karnatak Vaibhav sant a es <a: 2k nae ...| Annaji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 46. 

97 | Karnatak Vritt ... .... Dharwar ... ion bah ...|A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 650 
| man) ; 38. 

Be” eee: eee ee .  «s.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu) 250 

| : } (Deshasth Erakman) ; 44. 
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104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


119 


121 


122 


123 
124 
125 


126 
127 
128 
129 


Audit = onli 


Bhala me hee 
Bhagwa Zenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant sa 
Chandrodaya ~ 
Chikitsak ... ~~ 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharm ... 7 
Dharwar Vritt... 
Dinbandhu — 


Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 


Jagadddarsh 
Jagad Vritt “ae 


J agatsaméchar ae 


Kal... See ina 
Kalpataru ... ose 


Karmanuk... ac 


Kesari ie ape 


Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt ... 
Lokomat... . «. 


i 
| 
) 
| 
“ 


.| Dhulia (West Khan-, Do. 


desh), 
Sholapur 


Do. 


Belgaum 


Chiplun 


gir). 


Erandol 


Bombay 


Poona 


Koihapur 


Ratnagiri .. 


Wii (Satara) 


Chikodi (Belgaum) .' 


2 
| Monthly 


a Weekly 
..| Published 
month. 


..| Monthly 
Weekly 


Do. 


(Ratna-: Do. 


Belgaum ... 


Khandesh. 
Wai (Satdéra) 


Dharwar ... 


Thana oa 


(East : 


| Resik Ranjini ... ...|Gadag (Dharwar) .| Weekly... 
Mana’rHt. | 
Arunodaya chs . 


SU. ce, ous] WOEEE us 
| 


thrice a 


.| Kochara (Ratnagiri). ' Fortnightly 


...| Ahmednagar , Weekly 
...| Bombay ... a Do. i 
| 
...| Thana ies a ae 
...| Poona as Do. 
| 
...| Sholapur ... ...| Do, — 
, : 
...| Poona oe i i 
cect - Gate i ae ao “ 
...| Parola (East Khan-' Fortnightly 
desh). 
...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly _... 
aesh), 
..-| Kumtha (Kanara) Do. je 
...| Vengurla (Ratnd- Do. iis 
giri). 
...} Belgaum ... at ee a 


.| Gaurishankar Rémprasd4d Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahinan) ; 44. 


| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu gil 


| Vasudev Lingoji Birje ; 


| Krishnarao 


Dhondo Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26 


| 


Brahman); 21. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) 36. 


Hari Dharmardéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ;' 
31. | 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. , 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
Dattatraya Ganesh apn Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 
Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman): 44. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man) : 42. 


Mahddey Pdndurang Joshi; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) ; 

33. 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 


Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 42 

Anandrio Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


Hindu (Deshasth: 


Hindu (Saraswat 


Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit. 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


Arjun 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 


Keluskar ; 


(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 

(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

Shivram Mahadev aha ae» M.A. ; 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 
Wasudev Ramchandra tha 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; 
Brahman) ; 51. 


Brdihman) ; 41. 


.| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, o% LL.B.., Hindu 


(Chitpawn Brahman) ; 


Hindu (Chit-: 
Hindu. 


Hindu 
‘ 


B.A., 
Hindu’ 


Hindu! 
Sub-editor| 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


...| Pandharinath Balkrichaa "Pathak : : slindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
...| Yadav Balkrishna  Upasani; 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde ; 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
Ramkrishna Gopél Pandit ; 
Brdhman) ; 31. 
Janardhan Nardyan Kulkarni; 


o 

al 

> 
EEE 


(Siraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 


Hindu (Gaud 
Hindu, 


Hindu! 
Hindu (Gowd! 


| 


| 


| 
) 
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100 


700 


400 


500 


350 


100 


200 


] ,000 


410 


20,000 
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250 
600 
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MaratTHi—continued. 
0 180 | Maharashtra’ Vritt .| Satara Weekly ...| PAndurang Babaéji Bhosle; Hindu (Maréa- 150 
| tha) ; 42. 
131 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
132 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
0 133 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
134 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshrma. Ramchandra Paéangaérkér;} 1,000 
0 Hindu (Kkigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
135 | Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. , ber parm Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
) 136 | Nasik Vritt | Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kaéle; Hindu Chitpdwan| 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
137 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
J Brahman) ; 34. 
138 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Zale; Hindu (Devrukha| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
139 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-; Weekly .| Govind Sakhaéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
140 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
141 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West-Khan-} Monthly :|} Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 35. 
, 142 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-} Weekly .| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
143 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. , .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
| Jain) ; age 45. 
144 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 550 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
| 145 | Prakashak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
é pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
146 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramebandra Kashalkar; Hindu $50 
! (Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
147 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. ...|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
148 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
149 | Samarth .| Kolhapur ... Do. .| Vinayak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chit- 900 
pawan Brahman) ; 39. 
150 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
151 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu &00 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
152 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
153 | Shri Saydji Vijay .| Bombay 1 ae .| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,600 
tha) ; 43. 
154 | Shri Shahu .| Satara ...| Do. Vine Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
155 | Shubh Suachak Do. ins .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
paiwan Brdihman) ; 63. 
156 | Sudhakar ... -| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
157 | Sudharak ... -| Poona Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
158 | Sumant -| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bua!- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 
159 | Swardjya ... -|Sholapur ... Do. | Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu| About 
(Konkanastha Brahman) ; 28. 1,400 
160 | Vande Mataram ... -| Poona Do. .| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1 000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
161 | Vidya Vilas -| Kolhapur ... .| Bi-weekly ... .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
wan Brahman); 24. 
162 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Published thrice a) Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
163 | Vihari .| Bombay .| Weekly .|Ramchandra Nardyan Mandlik, B.A.;) 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 26. 
164 | Vishvavritt -| Kolhapur ... .| Monthly .| Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A. ; Hindu 300 
(Deshasth Bradhman) ; 45. 
165 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar -| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
166 | Vrittasar... .| Wai (Sataéra) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
167 | Vyapari -| Poona Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
168 | Warkari | Pandharpa (Shold-| Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Bréhman) ; 35. 
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oS rae: ies pith pe eg 8 
Be a . ae ) 
Kolhapur 
; Suxpr. 
170 | A'ftébi-Sind ......|Sukkur(Sind) ...| Do. __... 
171 | Khairkhéh eee ..-| LArkhéna (Sind) Do. a 
172 | Prabhat... ose ...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly .. 
173 | Sind Sudhar see ..-| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Do. ve 
174 | Sind Kesary vos ..-| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. 
Urpv. 
175 | Bombay Punch Bahadur...) Bombay ... ...| Weekly 
176 | Guru Ghantal Punch ....|_—‘Do. is Do. j 
177 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... ee ie ‘= i a 
178 | Jam-i-Jahannuma .+.| Jalgaon (East} Do. 
| Khandesh). 
179 | Liberal... si ...| Bombay... ak Sa Hes 
1890 | Sultan-ul-Akhbdr .-| Bombay ... - Daily 
GUJARA TI AND Hinpt. 
181 | Jain a “- a fk 
182 | Jain Mitra see i ae iad ...| Fartnightly 
Mana’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 

183 | Chandrika ... ‘ee . Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly 


Appa Sadashivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 


(Khatri) ; 35. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelaram Manghirmal ; 
43. 


Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammodan ; 40. 


Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Bhigubhaéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 


(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


wopaldas Baraiya Pandit ; 


Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. . 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 35. 


1,500 


2,400 


1,000 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics 


above list.is printed in brackets after the name. 


, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


. C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A { or @) is the last letter of a word, 


List of the Bombay Presidency. 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
| ' 
: GUJARATI. 
88a | Shakti sae sie ... Surat ss - .. Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu| 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 
MARATHI. 
147A | Rashtramukh ... ... Mahad (Kolaba) oo Thrice a month ... sete eee 
URDU. 
1804 | Urdu Daily a ... Bombay ... .... Daily oi ot nesane 


N.B.—(a) Nos. 71, 74, 83, 84, 143, 149 and 157 occasionally contain English articles, 
(b) The publication of Nos. 159, 161 and 169, is temporarily suspended. 
(c) The present editor of No, 121 is Purshottam Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


(d) The present editor of No. 124 is Krishnaéji Prabhakar Khadilkar, b.A.; Hindu (ChitpAwan Bré&hman); 36, 
_ Circulation 25,000. 


(ec) No. 57 has ceased to exist. 
(f) Nos. 61, 70, 71, 149, 163 and 164 have ceased to be published for the present. 


(q) The present editors of No, 109 are Abdéji Ramchanira Savant ; Hindu (Maritha);48 aad Rim:zhandra Krishna 
Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Sdrasvat Brahman) ; 25. The present circulation of the paper is 900. 


(i) The present etitor of No, 12 is D. P. Mukerji. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “It is a cruel wrong that Sir J. West-Ridgeway hasinflicted upon his 
Position of Indians in the L0Y#! Indian fellow-subjects in South Africa. ......... 
Was To deliberately infliet a deep wrong on the Indians, 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), 21st and then to expect them to love their masters is not 
Sept., Eng. oem. j Sdn) in keeping with the experience of human nature. 
a (38), 22nd Sept, Of course, if Sir J. West-Ridgeway and his friends 
iii think that his race could well afford to ignore every 
canon of public morality with impunity, itis a different thing. But we are 
sure they do not believe so; and accordingly we hope to see them pursue 
a different course of action ere long ........ At present the impression 
prevails that British statesmen do not realize the real nature of the 
hardships suffered by the Indians in South Africa, Persistent unwillingness 
and half-heartedness on their part to redress the wrongs of the King’s Indian 
subjects may soon dissipate that feeling, and the faith in the inherent 
sense of justice of the British people on which itis based. Will that be a 
vain to England? We have our doubts.........What could be more un- 
desirable, nay dangerous, than the creation of a bitter feeling of resentment 
among the Indians likely to lead to dire consequences? Englishmen, who 
really care for the Empire and its future, would, therefore, do well 
to consider whether it would be to their advantage to listen to statesmen iike 
Sir J. West-Ridgeway or to Lord Ampthill. As a practical, sensible race they 
need no guidance as to the course to choose.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :-— 
“The grave situation which has been created in South Africa is traceable to the 
indifference of the Home Government, especially to the weakness of Lord Elgin, 
the ex-Colonial Minister. Looking to the critical situation prevailing in India 
we naturally expect that the Cabinet will rise to the occasion, and bring pressure 
to bear upon the Colonial Government to tackle the Indian question in a fair 
and just spirit, In the wordsof Mr. Dadabhai we appeal to ‘ the conscience 
and righteousness of the British nation’ and trast that these will not fail us,’ | 


2. We have great doubts as to whether the Boers care a straw for the 
British Empire. They primarily look to their own 
interests and are utterly indifferent asto what happens 
to the British Empire. For the sake of gratifying a handful of Boers it is not good 
policy on the part of the British Government to wound the feslings of thirty 
crores of Indians. 'Thissimple fact is understood neither by England nor by the 
Liberal Government nor by the authorities in India. ‘The harassment’ to which 
Indians are exposed in South Africa is likely to produce disastrous con- 
sequences. It is hopeless to expect thatthe Indian emigrants, with whom the 
European Colonists are unable to compete in trade, would submit quietly to 
injustice at the hands of the Liberal Government. It is impossible that they 
would quietly endure the blows and buffets of the hostile white settlers, 
The Liberals might have entertained the hope of immortalizing their period of 
office by granting swardj to forty lakhs of Boers, but no historian would forget the 
fact that these very Liberals connived atthe endeavours made to reduce the 
Asiatics, and especially the Indians, resident in South Africa, to the position of 
slaves. A hundred years ago William Wilberforce secured the abolition of 
slavery throughout the British Empire and thereby brought credit upon 
England. Would the Indians quietly look on if this same England to-day allows 
the African Boers to reduce Hindus and Muhammadans toslavery? They would 
appeal to England to protect either India or Africa. If the English want to 
have India, they should protect the Indians, their privileges, their lives and 
possessions. If they are unable to afford such protection, let the fact be 
proclaimed to the world and let not the Indians be prevented from 
-sateguarding their own interests in the best way they can. Indians would 
never consent to serve as slaves, ‘They have never been slaves and would 
never consent to be soin the British Empire, They would fight for their 
rights and privileges, for self-respect and truth.’ God is sure to give them 
victory in the struggle. 


Gujarati (27), 20th Sept. 


aa 
\ Ae 


*3. “There isa pe ge a school-boy who defined ‘ faith ’ es ‘a 
. : belief in that which we know is not true.’ This is 
‘ten ck arth Sept, evidently the faith which the Imperial Government 
gears has in the endeavour of the Transvaal Government to 
settle the immigration difficulty in a spirit of fairness and generosity. We are 
assured that they are carefully watching the progress of events and that all com- 
munications on the subject from India are receiving their careful attention......... 
A mysteriously vague report was circulated regarding a possible change of policy, 
but if was soon contradicted, Sir J. West Ridgeway has attempted to throw 
cold water on Lord Ampthill’s generous championship of the Indians’ cause 
by saying that his Lordship must be misinformed—a curious conclusion to 
come to, since facts are hardly in dispute in the matter. ‘The result of the 
sincere efforts of the Transvaal authorities to act justly is that Natal is about 
to impose a fourfold tax on land let to Indians, and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has decided to refuse admission to six Indian professional men annually. 
Lhe mountain in labour which brought forth a mouse did quite handsomely by 
comparison with the Transvaal.” 


4. The London correspondent of the XKdl writes:—Some simpletons 
believe that all Englishmen in England are kind 
Adverse comments’ on the and just and without prejudices. hey seem to 
opel sell, te Misia y suppose that only Anglo-Indians come in the way of 
Kl (121), 25th Sept, ’ the interests of India. Butis Lord Morley an Anglo- 
Indian? So also, are the Editors of the Zimes and 
the Daily Mail, who are always complimenting the officials who oppress 
India, Anglo-Indians? So long as Indian students in England indulged 
in all sorts of dissolute pleasures and made beasts of themselves, nobody 
came in their way, and the freedom of speech and conduct reigning 
in England was made much of. But no sooner did these students begin to 
despise personal pleasures and to lead a life of self-sacrifice to free their mother 
Jand, than the much talked of freedom of speech and conduct was declared to 
be acurse. Every one from Lord Morley to Mr. Rees was on the move to 
shackle the freedom of the Indian students. ‘“he Zimes bewailed the meeting 
of the Indian students to celebrate the memory of ‘ Indian heroes’ and suggested 
that all the Indian students should be put under lock and key! It is certain that 
Indian students will be forced to enter this loyalist prison, soon after the vaca- 
tions, but would it be possible to win over their hearis by such means? ‘The 
same correspondent also states that Mr. Khaparde was received with due 
honours by the Indian residents in London. | 


*5. “ Wesee that a Caloutta paper has started speculating about a suc- 

. cessor to Lord Minto in the Viceroyalty. We earnestly 

Lord Minto’s term of trust, and inso doing we know we are reflecting a 
Vere. wide-spread feeling, that Lord Minto will continue 
ndtan Soctal Reformer . , . 
(4), 27th Sept. in office for the full term of appointment. His 
Excellency has borne the burden and heat of the 

day with a fortitude worthy of his most illustrious ‘predecessors. ‘The new 
era of reforms in the administration cannot be inaugurated under happier 
auspices than those of the Viceroy to whose unflinching determination the 


country will owe them as much as to Lord Morley’s far-seeing statesmanship.” 


*6. “A Simla telegram states that asthe result of the Committee which 
assembled at the India Office last winter to readjust 
the capitation charges tor British troops in India, 

dik wo India's ‘Miltery it has been decided that the share payable by the 
charges. Government of India should be raised by three 
4), Sith Pop pint the hundred thousand pounds steriing per annum with 
7th Sept, Kang. cols. > effect from May last. The rumour that Lord Morley 
, was contempiating reductions in the Indian Military 
Budget has proved unfounded, and the.result of the enquiry has, as usual, been 
to-add half a erore to the amount paid’ by the famine-and-plague-stricken 
people of this country towards the maintenance of the British troops stationed 


x 
. 
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in India, One consolation is always open to us, the common consolation 
of the unfortunate, namely, that it might have been worse.” [The 
Pdrsi writes:—‘‘ We should like to have a clear statement of the reasons 
which induced the Romer Oommittee to recommend the addition of £300,000 
to India’s annual contribution to the War Office. It may be that we should be 
thankful for being let off with three-tenths of the sum demanded by the 
Committee, but at the same time, in the absence of an explanation we are 
liable to regard the million only in the light of the auctioneer’s first price. 
We believe we are correct in saying that the number of soldiers has 
not been materially, if at all, increased ; that their pay is about the same 
as heretofore; that Lord Kitchener’s expensive redistribution of the troops 
has been charged to a separate account; that Army contracts for the 
supply of food and clothing are made well ahead and are little affected by 
the high prices which have prevailed during the last year ortwo. The health 
of the Army is the subject of favourable reports.year after year, and should 
react favourably on the cost of its up-keep. In fact, it is difficult to imagine 
where the necessity for the additional £300,000 comesin. It is said that it is 
only owing to the opposition of Lord Morlev that the amount he has had to 
sanction is sosmall. With such a good case, it isa pity that he found it 
necessary to give way at all.’’ | 


7. History shows that whenever we have passed under the yoke of 
foreign domination, we ourselves have been responsi- 


Government are respon- ble for the occurrence. Our patriots may not like the 


sible for the existence of 


twatiows in Tudis. remark, but it is hevertheless true. The British have 
Rashtramukh (1474), conquered us to-day, but atime will come when we 
21st Sept. shall conquer them. All these issues of the clash 


of arms on the battlefield depend entireiy on the 
will of God and our own bravery. We must therefore try to win the favour 
of God and to become brave. When in spite of doing this, we are 
defeated owing to the existence of traitors to the country’s cause 
our hearts bleed with anguish. Our country’s history furnishes numerous 
instances of such traitors, and atthe present time their number is a legion, and 
our people have become most accustomed to this vice of treachery. ‘The 
English, and not the Indians, are responsible for this. The English differ 
in thisfrom others who have conquered us in past times, that while the 
latter left intact our manliness, the former reduced us to the condition of 
brutes before they conquered us. If there are any people anywhere on the face 
of the earth who have conquered their own country to give it into the hands 
of others, they are to be found in Indiaalone! ‘The only exploit which the 
English achieved since their arrival in India is that they taught our 
people how to be traitors to their country for the first time. They took 
in their service the bravest of our warriors and taught them how to prostitute 
their bravery. ‘they have shown our people how to live in the hell of slavery 
in this world, and in the lowest of hells in the next. All those who have 
stained their swords with the blood of their countrymen as servants of the 
British must ali be ranked as traitors. Hvery Government servant is a traitor 
to his country. The English must indeed be thanked for raising this crop of 
traitors in India. Mors men must have perished by this pestilence than by 
plague. Our people must, therefore, guard themselves against this pestilential 
disease by a strict boycott of them, who have been in the least degree infected 
by its poison. Then alone will a better day dawn for India, We must esti- 
mate at its true value the high premium that is being put upon treachery 
at the present time when treachery to the country and loyalty to Government 
are being considered as synonymous, and those who love their country are being 
looked upou as Seditious. 


8. Bombay took the foremost lead in manifesting sympathy towards 

| Mr. Tilak. The Tilak case is not to be viewed 

Why should Bombay have from the narrow point of view of the Penal Code 

been ahead of other towns byt from the broader point of *tiew of a statesman. 
and cities in India in the ; A é 

work of political agitation ? It is clear that the object of Government in prose- 

Kesar (124), 22nd Sept.  cuting Mr. ‘lilak was to impede the agitation for 


constitutional rights going on throughout India, The 
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there’ e, felt themselves obliged to protest as vehemently as 
against the sentence. Nowhere was the exasperaticn of the public 
untoward result of the trial so bitter and persistent as in Bombay. 


». —. The riot that broke out in:Bombay was rather the result of the interference of 
ree the Police with the exasperated state of public feeling, The people did not 
act under the instigation of any ringleader but under the influence of a 
matural inspiration. def should such an inspiration have come to the 


people of Bombay alone? How is it that they so quickly caught the meaning 
of Mr. Tilak’s message from the dock? We shall answer this question ina 


subsequent issue. We would, however, like to note here a few preliminary 


points. The conduct of the people of Bombay, both before and after the trial, 
shows plainly that they are not to be led by the nose by the authorities. 
The Bombay authorities have no strong hold upon them «sin other places. 
In the Punj b, for example, the people were easily terrorised after the 
press prosecutions and the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. In Behar, too, 
the people were overawed by the stern attitude of the authorities and issued 
manifestoes of loyalty. The priests of a Calcutta temple similarly came 
forward to assure Government of their loyalty. The leaders of the Arya Samaj 
in the Punjéb adopted a similar course and many other leading Hindus and 
Musalmans in the province seemed to vie with one another in expressing their 
loyalty to Government, Why could not the people of Bombay alone be induced 
by the Anglo-Indian organs to make a public demonstration of their loyalty. 
Mr. Tilak was not an inhabitant of Bombay. His paper is published in 
Poona, and the circle of his friends and admirers is in the latter city. But even 
in Poona, the manifestations of sympathy for Mr. Tilak were not so strong as in 
mofussil towns. Owing to the machinations of detectives the people of Poona 
have become utterly nervous about taking part in political agitation. Poona was 
the nerve-centre of political agitation. But Bombay has now stolen a march upon 
it. The people of the Punjab are reputed to be strong and hardy, but Lala 
Lajpatrai found life in Lahore uncomfortable owing to the activity of tale- 
bearers, The same state of things prevails in Calcutta and Madras. The 
working cless and the merchants of Bombay are free from this evil and are 
ahead of all other cities In carrying on vigorous political agitation. 


9. “In Bombay, according tothe Lordon Times and other authorities, the 
incaiceration ot Mr, Tilak has broken the back of the 
Has Mr. Tilak’s incarccra- MOVement represented by bim. It is difficult to 
tion crippled the movement attaci any precise meaning to these felicitations, for 
supported by himr = = = = = = § Mr. Tilak’s activity consisted not in collecti:.g arms and 
aman and West (%) tor drilling troops, but in spreading an idea, and whether 
the spread of that idea is arrested by his inability 
to wield ‘the pen is necessarily a question on which faith must take the place 
of knowledge or demonstration. Personality is undoubtedly a great factor in 
politics, and the movement of which he has been a leading representative in 
the Deccan must be affected by the withdrawal of his personal advice and 
inspiration. But it is notorious that there are ‘fire-eaters’ in the Mahratta 
country to whose decree Mr, Tilak himself has been obliged to bow. ‘They may 
not have his personal influence, but they can tend the fire lit up by their chief. 
The broad facts are that the incarceration of the popular Mabratta was followed 
by riots in Bombay, and the Government’s invitation, in a public proclamation, 
to all peace-loving citizens to dissociate themselves publicly from the ‘ party of 
violence’ has up till now met with no response. The reasoa, however, does 
not seem to be that recourse to violence is generally approved, but that denunci- 
ation of that party is not considered to be the best way of securing peace and 
harmony.” 


10. The Hindu Punch publishes a cartoon depicting an imaginary sedition 

| hunt in India. The Bombay Government is represent- 

_ Imaginary ‘Seditionhunt’ ed asa man complacently smoking a cigar in an easy 
in a Punch (116), 93rq Chair, with his feet on the neck of a lion 
| Sept. pce Fo representing Mr. Tilak. The Bengal Government 
is drawn as resting after having hunted down the 
Bengal tiger (the Bengal Press). TheCommissioner of the Central Provinges 


. vere: 


a | ihe 


- 


confiscation in the face of a bear (Central Provinces Press), The Punjib Gov- 
ernment is represented as loading a similar gun. The Madras Government is 
drawn asaiming at the dear (the Madras Press), It is represented also as 
having already bagged a big cat (G. Subramanya Ayar), 


*11. “The deputationof the leading Muhammadans of the Presidency urged 
upon His Excellency the Governor, the week. before 
His Excellency tho Goy- last, the desirability of introducing the principle of local 


ernor of Bombay and the self-government on a communal basis....... It was 
Muhammadan deputation at 


p arzued that the Hindus by outnumbering their 
oona. . . © 

Rist Goftér (37), 27th Moslem neighbours in most of the provinces 
Sept., Eng. cols. had placed the latter at a comparative dis- 


advantage. ‘Though the defect is partially cured 
by nominations by Government, it is contended that the appointment by 
selection has only rendered Muhammadans apathetic, and has stifled their 
ardour for popular government......In a case of this character, we might have 
looked to its advocates for some concrete evidence in theshape of facts and 
figures; but beyond making a hypothetic:l statsment of their grievances, the 
members of the deputation advanced no statistics in support of their plea. ...... 
They remained satisfied with referring to some specific cases as corroborative 
evidence, but their contention was knocked olf its bottom by His Excellency 
on the strength of the materials before him. ...... This clearly shows that the 
members of the deputation have largely drawn upon their imagination to seek 
what benefits they could reap out of the political conditions now prevailing in 
India. ...... If Muhammadans are given communal representation, the Parsis, 
Jews, Native Christians and Jains may claim similar privileges with equal 
justification.” 


12. Although the Resolution of the Bombay Government raising the propor- 
Se tion of elected Councillors in District Municipalities 
Pie ome Samichér (63), to two-thirds of the total number evoked public satis- 
nd Sept.; Sdnj Vartamdan fact; | 
(38), 22nd Sept. action, we are not loth to consent to a slight modifi- 
cation of the general scheme to meet the wishes of our 
Muhammadan brethren. A deputation of the Deccan Moslem League 
recently complained to H. E. the Governor that their community had hitherto 
failed to secure adequate representation on Municipal Boards chiefly through their 
backwardness in education and the relative paucity of their numbers. Although 
His Excellency cited figures to show that this contention was not justified so far 
as this presidency was concerned, we may point out that its justice and reasonable- 
ness were acknowledged by the Viceroy in his reply to the All-India Muhamma- 
dan deputation headed by the Aga Khan and that if Sir George Clarke was able to 
quote instances of municipalities where the representation of Muhammadans was 
fair and reasonable, it would be possible to cite cases to the contrary. We trust 
our Muhammadan brethren will not be slow to place these before His Excellency. 
Sir George Clarke further observed in the course of his reply that he was 
opposed to the principle of communal representation, But the Viceroy has already 
promised the All-India Muhammadan deputation that it would be introduced 
in the new scheme of reforms. We, therefore, wonder why, in the face of the 
acceptance of the principle by the supreme Government, the Bombay Govern: 
ment should fight shy of it. Sir George Clarke admitted that the present 
system of municipal elections did not always work very satisfactorily and 
that its vagaries had to be set right by suitable Government nominations. 
That being so, we fail to see why, in order to remedy the defects of the present 
system, Muhammadans should not be granted the right of electing a definite 
number of councillors instead of being told to look up to Government for 
ensuring justice to their claims, [The Sdnj Vartamdn, on the other hand, remarks 
that His Excellency’s reply to the deputation was thoroughly statesman-like 
and appropriate, and asks Muhanmadans to derive a sound lesson from it 
and to take proper measures for improving the position of their community. | 


13. ‘The address of the Deccan Provincial Muhammadan deputation to 

; 7 His Excellency Sir George Clarke may be taken to 

nae _ ae bc) eases involve, by implication, one of the most momentous 
questions likely to affect our political future. Almost 


se e Bo al our .leading and thoughtful men are agreed that there is no prospect 
> f a real and substantial advance for the country as a whole unless 
_ ‘the Hindus and the Mubammadans proceed hand in hand in all national 


/ 


movements. Intelligent Muhammadans recognize this in the abstract, 
but for reasons, which we are unable fully to appreciate, they asa body stand 
aloof from almost all the movements that are calculated to make for the country’s 
advancement. The want of tact on the part of the Deccan leaders may partly 
account for this, but the real causes lie rather deep. It is not that Muhammadans 
do not realize the value of constitutional liberty. They have with one voice 
applauded the Sultan of Turkey for the new constitution he has granted to his 
subjects and hailed the similar step taken in Persia. But in India their attitude 
has been cold and reserved, They seem to be afraid, lest in the general weld- 
ing together of the Indian community into a homogeneous mass, they should 
lose the special characteristics and the advantages of their past position. 
This seems to be at the bottom of the attitude of educated Muhammadans. 
Adventitious considerations, such as getting more places in the Government 
service and the like, only go to confirm this attitude. What is to be the 
goal of Muhammadan ambition? Is it to secure more posts in the lower service 
to the exclusion of other creeds? Should we not rather fight for more posts for 
the sons of the soil, in preference to Europeans, leaving the question of 
distribution of these among the races of India to fair and open competition ? 
On this common ground alone can the mutual] regard of the two most impor- 
tant sections of the Indian people be promoted and fostered to the great 
ultimate advantage of both. Any other isa narrow, sectional and sectarian view, 
and must in the long run fail. Of course, it is absolutely necessary that our 
Muhammadan brethren should advance educationally before they can secure the 
place they deserve in public estimation. His Excellency the Governor 
emphasized this aspect of the question, and we gladly draw attention to it. It 
is well known that some of our foremcst Hindu citizens are even at the present 
day aiding Muhammadan education in tangible ways, being certain that it is 
ignorance alone that separates a Hindu froma Muhammadan. ‘The interests of 
both are identical, the final goal being the regeneration of the motherland.”’ 


14. ‘ Elevation of the depressed classes forms one of the chief planks of 

Miss Clarke’s concert in aid ‘tie Social Reform movements in India, ‘The Social 
of the depressed classes. Conference, the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj—all 
_ Oriental Review (11), 28rd vie with one another in their efforts in this direc- 
yh — ee tion........... The concert recently given by Miss 
(20), 2ae8 Begs. Clarke under the immediate patronage of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke, His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar and other 
distinguished princes and nobles, exemplifies the attitude of the Government 
very well, Miss Clarke has made herself popular among the people through 
her catholic sympathies ; her recent work for the depressed classes will directly 
appeal to the people here, for nowhere we think is work for the poor more 
appreciated than in this land of wide and historically famous charities. ‘I'he 
concert proved a great success and a handsome sum was handed over to the 
Depressed Classes Mission. Mr. Mudaliar, Honorary Secretary to the 
Mission, writes: ‘Miss Clarke for her gracious conduct deserves another 
and more permanent form of recognition, and let us hope to perpetuate the 
memory of the generous part she has played in the early annals of our 
endeavours on behalf of the down-trodden masses of India, in a tangibie form 
at no very distant date. Her name will ever be respected by us. Let us 
hope that the work done in this direction by His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
and his daughter will rouse some of our people toa sense, of their duty to the 
depressed classes and to stimulate them to help this cause, for it must be 
understood that the lowest strata of society are uct a negligible quantity but 
must be raised if society wishes to rise.’ ” [The Akhkbdr-i-Souddgar writes :— 
Miss Clarke has become the cynosure of all eyes in Poona for her kind and 
sympathetic disposition and her laudable efforts to establish harmonious 
relations between Indians and Europeans. ‘Ihe success of the concert organized 
by her in aid of the Depressed Classes Mission testifies to her philanthropy 
and noble-mindedness, and we hope hér example will be followed by Euro- 


_ -peans in other parts of India. | 


\ 


a 


15. ‘“ The judicious kindness with which H. E. the Governor has exercised 

the Crown’s prerogative of mercy in Mr. ‘Tilak’s case 

Comments on the re- will be widely and sincerely appreciated. It affords 

mission of Mr, Tilak’s fine one more proof of His Excellency’s ability to pene- 
and the commntation of his t : ; 

sentence of transportation to trate behind the purdah which, we are told, bangs 

one of simple imprisonment. between the Eastern and the Western mind, while it 


Indian Spectator (5), 26th also shows the firmness with which, as the responsible 
Sept.; *Jagad Vritt (119), : 


ag » ruler of a province, he is prepared to uphold 

ches (68), 8th Sept ae majesty of law.........We think eg Mr. 
Tilak will not be kept in jail for tha full period of 

six years. However, nothing is gained by indulging in prophecies. We wish 
only the portion of the public interested in Mr. Tilak to believe and to rest in 
the hope that the Government will not treat him in a spirit of vindictiveness, 
but only in such manner as the policy of the law and the well-being of society, as 
understood by Government, demand. Immediately Mr. Tilak was‘ spirited away 
to Sabarmati,’ we expressed the opinion that it was not necessary to transport 
him, that the Penal Code was too stereotyped in its scheme of  punish- 
ments, and that the ends of justice would be fully met if he were kept in confine- 
ment at Mandalay, and supplied with the necessary books for his Vedic research. 
It seems that Mr. Tilak has been conveyed to Burma and will be confined in 
that province. We do not know what other concessions will be made to him, but 
the Government has announced that his health was particularly attended to at 
Sabarmati, and we may be sure that he will be well taken care of in Burma. 
The main thing desired by Government seems to be to keep him out 
of mischief. It is not revenge, but the safety of society, which the 
Government has sought, ‘The precise reasons which have induced 
Government to commute the sentence in this, as in other cases, will 
perhaps never be made public. Nor is there any necessity for rendering 
an explanation to the public......We, for our part, are not curious to 
know why the Government thought it desirable to commute the 
sentence. All that we need say is tliat we are unfeignedly glad that the 
sentence has been commuted, and that the Government has consciously or 
unconsciously respected the strongly expressed Indian public opinion that the 
circumstances of this Presidency do not require heavy sentences to be passed on 
political prisoners. We regret to notice that there has been some amount of 
‘tearing the passion to tatters’ on both sides over the Tilek trial. While 
some people went into mourning and rioted, others have begun to complain as 
if the clemency shown by Sir George Clarke’s Government to the rioters and to 
Mr. Tilak was a piece of arbitrary and mischievous interference with the independ- 
ence of the Courts. ‘This way of looking at the exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown is highly regrettable. The Crown may be guided by considerations 
which the courts may not be ai liberty to import into their judgments. 
Especially in the case of political offences and offences against public 
tranquillity, the executive Government must be at liberty to commute the 
sentences passed by the Courts without laying itself open to the charge of 
interference with the administration of justice.” [The Jagad Vri:t approves 
of the remission of Mr. ‘Tilak’s fine and the commutation of his sentence of 
transportation to one of simple imprisonment and expresses a hope that if 
books and other literary materials are supplied to him during his incarceration 
he will succeed in making a notabie addition to the knowledge of mankind. 
The Bombay Samachar writes :—TLhere is no need of raising a howl against the 
commutation of Mr. Tilak’s sentence of transportation to one of simple impri- 
sonment. His Excellency has not interfered in any way with the course of 
justice. He has wisely exercised the powers vested in him by law in this behalf, ] 


16. “Our surmise, that Mr..Tilak’s removal to Burma was probably a 


preliminary to the allowance of greater latitude to 

* Indian Social Reformer him in prison, has proved correct. The Government 

(4), 27th Sept.; Phenix (13), of Bombay have commuted the sentence of transpor- 
23rd Sept.; Sanz Vartaman : . , ] ; : : 

(38), 2st Sept, tation into one of simple imprisonment, With 


the fine remitted and the sentence thus lighten- 


ed, a good deal of the dissatisfaction felt at the severity of the sentence is | 


sure to disappear, though we must confess that we are still doubtfulif the 
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acoused was rightly convicted of sedition on the first article. His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke and his colleagues are entitled to be congratulated on their 
humane and statesmanlike ‘act, and we have no doubt that, as the situation 
improves, they will be nothing loth to consider the desirability of further mitigat- 
ing the sentence, should circumstances warrant such a course. We hope that 
the same measure of humanity as has been shown in Mr. Tilak’s case will be 
extended to the other gentlemen convicted of sedition in this Presidency. 
The fact that they are not men of equal prominence with Mr, Tilak, should 
not prevent the authorities from giving the same consideration to their cases 
aa has been accorded to himy..... The majesty of the law having been vin- 
dicated, it is time that the beneficence of Government intervened to deprive 
sentences of their excessive severity.” [The Phenix writes:—‘“‘ We are glad to 
note that the Bombay Government have exercised clemency in the case of 
_ Mr. Tilak, in view of his health and age, and have commuted the sentence 
cf transportation to one of simple imprisonment as well as remitted the fine 
imposed upon him. This is as it should be...’.. We feel confident that this act of 
the Bombay Government will goa long way towards allaying the unrest in this 
Presidency at least.......The original sentence passed upon Mr. Tilak by the 
Parsi Judge was nothing if notcruel. We are glad that Government have 
intervened in this matter.” ‘lhe Sdnj Vartamdn thanks H. E. Sir George 
Clarke for this gracious act of leniency and hopes that Government will in 
the near future release Mr. Tilak. | 


17. ‘Meetings after meetings all over the country had respectfully 
appealed to the Government to show mercy to Mr. 
Tilak, looking to his age.and condition. These appeals 
have not fallen on deaf ears as no appeal for removing 
a legitimate grievance will do under the present regime. His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke has shown how he can work for the people of India in the 
very teeth of the opposition of the Anglo-Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian 
public. Already one of our local Anglo-Indian contemporaries has shown how 
the acts of mercy of H. E. the Governor irritate the Anglo-Indian world with 
its petty envies, petty malices and petty sympathies. Already we hear the 
thunders indicating the storm which is agitating the minds of the Anglo-Indians 
at the highly liberal and statesmanlike policy of our popular ruler. We have 
got another Ripon, but the public-must stana prepared for another anti-Ripon, 
anti-Ilbert agitation from the Anglo-Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian public. 
We have been writing for weeks and montls to exhort our brethren of all 
castes and creeds to stand by H. K. Sir George Clarke and the administrative 
policy which he has made his own. Nota vestige of doubt remains that the 
whole of the Indian public approves of this policy and cordially supports it and 
at no time indeed is this more necessary than now, when the Government is on 
the eve of granting liberal concessions to the people and has to face tle sullen 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian repressionists...... We again thank H. E. Sir George 
Clarke for his clemency towards Mr. ‘Tilak which will be one of the best means 
of spreading peace and contentment throughout the land.”’ 


Oriental Review (11), 28rd 
Sept. 


*18. ‘The Government of Bombay (or is it Lord Morley?) has been 

cre ae ow. ora, Pleased to commute the sentence passed by the Bomba 
Tos Sochpy (3°), 27th “High Court on Mr. Tilak. he sie sod six ae. 

: rigorous imprisonment was universally held to be too 
draconian, and had even caused a revulsion of feeling among the masses, The 
aversge man in the street was indignant and exasperated that the charges 
preferred against Mr. Tilak did rot justify so drastic a sentence.... .. Extreme 
punishment, or next to it, as prescribed by legislation, irresistibly attracts 
sympathy towards the punislied and provokes the most hostile, nay rancorous, 
criticism against the severity of the sentence...... The law defeats 
its own object when it ignores these factors. | Moderation has a_ salutary 
and exemplary effect, while its Opposite leads to the most unexpected 
denouement as was the case soon after sentence was passed on Mr. ‘Tilak. 
It is indeed a matter of satisfaction that Lord Morley and Sir George 
Clarke have viewed this sentence from the popular point of view. They 
deserve the highest praise for having very considerately exercised their 
prerogative of mercy, and commuted the sentence of rigorous imprisonment 


\ 


19 


into one of simple imprisonment. The fact underlying this commutation is 
that the Secretary of State is fully determined to pursue the policy of 
conciliating popular sentiment rather than exasperating it whereby the dangers 
of the prevailing unrest are prone to be aggravated a hundred-fold.’’ 


*19. ‘*The commutation of Mr, Tilak’s sentence by the Bombay Government 

-. ox, cannot by any stretch of imagination be interpreted as 
ior ian in ail ieee pay Fa with the judicial authority of local 

courts of justice. The prerogative is wisely vested by 
law in the Government in order that the same may be exercised in cases 
which. it is outside the province of the law courts to weigh and consider. In 
the case of Mr. Tilak, that privilege has been very judiciously exercised, and 
we do not believe that the same could have been exercised with greater dis- 
cretion in the case of any other convict. We-cannot withhold our sympathies 
for Mr. ‘Tilak for the fate which he has invited upon himself by an abuse of the 
great intellectual powers which he could have employed to a much better 
purpose. The nature of his offence was serious, and his exile from India 
would sequestrate him for a number of years from an active share iu politics, 
over which he exercised a very baneful influence. By commuting his 
sentence Government have disclaimed any desire to be vindictive, and so long 
as they have not in any way reduced the term of his incarceration, we can have 
no valid reason to protest against their action........ By the prosecution of 
seditious publicists Government have shewn to the public that no excess 
in journalism would be tolerated: by tempering justice with mercy they 
have impressed upon them that such prosecutions are not undertaken ina 
spirit of rancour and vindictiveness, but as a matter of expediency to ensure 
harmony and peace in the country.”’ . 


20. ‘The sentence passed by the High Court on Mr. Bal Gangadhar Vilak 

ii aa as has been very materially reduced by His Excellency 

Parsi (35), 27th Sept. the Governor. First, the fine of Rs. 1,000 was remit- 
Eng. cols.; <Akhbdr-t-Lslam d os F h vg? t epuatach 

(60), 23rd Sept. ted and aiterwards the six years transportation is 

commuted to an equal term of simple imprisonment. 

wee eee Simple imprisonment in Burma is as effectual a removal of the mischievy~ 
ous influence as penal servitude inthe Andamans. Litile good could be expect- 


ed to result from submitting a man like Mr, Vilak to tne disciplinary methods 


suitable for dacoits, and, if the current reports as to his state of health are true, — 


such treatment would be simply cruel. Wecannot but believe that this repeated 
clemency must have its eifect in moderating the extremism of Mr. Tilak’s 
doctrines. His political creed depends upon a ccnviction that all Englishmen, 
from the Viceroy down to the youngest drummer-boy, have no consideration 
for the welfare of Indians and are relentless in their endeavours to make all 
they can out of India. Extreme doctrines, like severe punishments, only 
defeat their own purpose, and now that Mr. Tilak’s sentence has been reduced 
we can only hope that the views of which he is the culef exponent will 
undergo a similar change.” [The Akhbdér-i-Isldm considers the commutation of 
Mr. Tilak’s sentence of transportation to one of simple imprisonment as an act 
of unique kindness shown by Sir George Clarke and exhorts the Indians to 
have faith in the justice of the British Government. | 


*21. ‘It is impossible for the Indian public to ascertain with precision as 
Gujarati (27), «27th to whom and in what proportion the credit belongs for 
Soak, Bae ole «the decision to commute Mr. Tilak’s sentence of six 
apes years’ transportation. to one of simple imprisonment. 
...-. The decision announced by His Excellency’s Government could not have 
been arrived at without the full approval of Lord Morley and his colleagues 
and perhaps also of Lord Minto. ‘There are reasons for believing that 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins who never approved of Mr, Tilak’s methods and 
principles, felt even when he was in this country that persecution and harsh- 
ness were not the right weapons for correction or for bringing about healthy 
changes in public opinion. How far his -influence in the India Council at this 
juncture strengthened Lord Morley’s humane and enlightened impulses and 
sentiments and how far Sir George Clarke’s own high-minded and statesmanlike 
erasp of the present situation have contributed to the decision now announced 
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“hust be a matter for speculation. But we have not the slightest doubt that this 


commendable act of clemency would have been almost impossible undera con- 
servative and perhaps even under a liberal régime, if the matter had not rested in 


the hands of large-hearted and broad-minded men like Sir George Clarke, Lord 


Minto, Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Lord Morley. The sentence passed on 
Mr. Tilak, though legal, was, in our opinion, more severe than it should have 
been, having regard to the character of the first article and the other circum- 
stances of the case. In view of the state of Mr. Tilak’s health, commutation of 
his sentence is the most statesmanlike and humane course that could have been 
adopted and we cannot praise the Government too highly for it. It would be 
supremely ridiculous, if not foolish, for any of our countrymen or any Anglo- 
Indian to construe it as an act of weakness, On the contrary, it is the best 
proof of the physical as well as moral strength of the British Government.” 


*22. “We thankfully note that the Bombay Government have been pleased 
abouts (9), 27th to remit Mr. Tilak’s fine of one thonsand rupees and 
Sept. ee , to commute Mr. ‘Tilak’s sentence of six years’ 
transportation into one of simple imprisonment for a 
like term..........We must aiso thankfully acknowledge that though the com- 
mutation of the sentence of transportation into one of simple imprisonment 
was formally made last week, Mr. Tilak had the practical benefit of 
it for two months past. The Press Note recently issued about 
Mr, Tilak says that he was given special treatment in the Sabarmati Jail. 
Mr, Tilak being over fitty years, transportation to a penal settlement was of 
course out of the question. Government, however, were entitled, if they had 
so chosen, to commute the sentence of transportation into one of rigorous 
imprisonment, But Mr. Tilak’s being a political offence, it would have been mon- 
strous to subject him to hard labour, especially as he was admittedly advanced in 
age and in bad health. On the other hand, Government were determined not to 
keep him in India, If they wanted to give him anything more than simple: 
imprisonment, they could not send him out of India; and if they wanted to send 
him out of India, they could not give him anything more than simple imprison- 
ment. But the combination of transportation, in effect, with special treatment 
as a prisoner was the thing that was after all more suitable to the purpose and 
more in consonance with the inclinations of Government than anything else; 
and so we have it that Mr. Tilak is practically transported, though of course he 
will be given special treatment asa State prisoner. Mandalay has already 
traditions of its own as Lala Lajpatrai was kept there as a deportee.........With 
Theebaw in the Ratnagiri Fort and Mr. Tilak in the Mandalay Fort, the 
exchange of compliments is complete; and those who are disposed always to 
find some evil out of good may naturally think that Burma being now prac- 
tically a part and parcel of British India, the troubles of Theebaw and Tilak have 
a value of their own as a national asset, inasmuch as they will surely afford a 
common ground for the thoughts of the two distant peoples to run in harmony. 
The chief object of Government in removing Mr. Tilak out of India being 
accomplished, it is only reasonable to expect that they will not subject him 
to any hardship more serious than the loss of freedom and banishment from 
home. And we once more thankfully acknowledge the fact that the Govern- 
ment of Sir George Clarke has throughout shown particular attention to the treat- 
ment to be given to Mr. Tilak. But now that Mr. Tilak’s destination is almost 
permanently fixed, may we not appeal to Government to give him books and 
writing materials ?.........To give books to Mr. Tilak would do nobody any harm. 
And we hope we may soon be in a position to tell our readers that Government 
have made some concessions to their prisoner in that direction.” 


23. The Bombay Government were actuated by noble motives in com- 
muting.Mr, Tilak’s sentence of transportation to one 
of simple imprisonment. ‘The wise and generous 
clemency which they have shown to him will surely be 
appreciated by all sensible persons. ‘The clemency of Government must no 
doubt be said to have been justified when Mr, Tilak’s age and health are taken 
into consideraticn; it was also necessary from another point of view. It was 
widely rumoured that Mr. Tilak had been taken tothe Andamans, This was 
considered by many to be a grave injustice, especially in the case of Mr. Tilak 


Dnydn Prakash (42), 23rd 
Sept. 


‘. 
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whose intellectual attainments are well known. MHappily the recent: order of 
Government has effectually contradicted the rumour and removed every cause 
of dissatisfaction. From the fact that the news announced in Bombay on Sunday 
was in possession of the Pioneer on Saturday it is clear that the credit of the 
clemency is due to Lord Morley and Lord Minto no less than to Sir George 


Clarke. | | 


24. The British Government have been awakened toa true sense of the 
a situation in the country by the unprecedented 
Sept. Kel (121) ek Ga outburst of popular discontent over the sentence 
: awarded to Mr. Tilak. Sir George Clarke must 
be feeling in his heart of hearts that he was made a butt of ridicule 
in the matter by those who took advantage of his confiding nature, Great 
men do not give oral expression to their repentance but show it by 
their deeds, Sir George reduced the terrible sentences passed upon the 
Bombay rioters by Magistrates who are completely under the thumb of 
Government. What is the meaning of the volte face of the High Court 
which worked hand in hand with Government in the matter of the recent 
press prosecutions. It is also now reducing sentences of such of the Bombay 
rioters as were not shown any mercy by Government. Sir George now evidently 
feels that he needlessly got the man, who put life into public opinion, into a 
scrape. Otherwise, the man who was sentenced to transportation would not 
bave been treated asa political prisoner. Sir George also feels that it is his 
duty to pacify the enraged public, and the Press note which meations that 
Mr, ‘lilak was right royaliy treated in the Sabarmati prison and would be 
similarly treated henceforward, is evidently issued with this object in view. 
We congratulate Sir George on his having seen his mistake in so short a time, 
and hope that he will completely set matters right soon. [Elsewhere the same 
paper writes :—It is said tuat Mr. Tilak was offered a conditional pardon, but 
with his usual firmness he was not willing to accede to the proposal. The 
Kal writes :—In commuting Mr. Tilak’s sentence Sir George Clarke has given 
evidence of the fact that he acts like a statesman when he does something out 
of his own move, He would always act according to the traditions of the 
British Government, if he would cast off his councillors who warp his generous 
feelings. There is some room now to hope that the sun of justice would again 
shine all over the Presidency dispelling the darkness of injustice produced by 
the total eclipse of Sir George by his councillors. His Excellency should set his 
face against them. We cannot as yetsay that their evil influence has loss all its 
power with Sir George, for the Tilak case has had its sequels in the contempt 
of court cases against the Jahratta andthe Daydn;Prakdsh. We would suggest 
to His Excellency to set Mr, Tilak free and restore tlie confideaca of the peopie 
in British justice. He would then be able to pacify the perturbed presidency 


_as if with a magic wand.| 


25. “The remission of the fine imposed upon Mr. Tilak under section 
153A is purely and solely a maiter of discretion, 
| which Sir George Clarke has exercised to mark the 
Gujarat Mitra (28), 29th Government’s clemency to Mr. Tilak. There is a 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Karnqtic Dain Shek theta ale ee t 
Vaibhav (96), 19th Sept. ger that this clemency, shown to a man of the 
position and influence oi Mr. Tilak, is likely to supply 
a weapon of some potency to some designing per- 
sons bent on sinister move to misconstrue and misinterpret the acts of 
Government. Such people will, we have no doubt, ill-repay the kind. 
ness of a noble and generous-minded Pro-consul like His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke, and further, do Mr. Tilak more harm than good 
by depriving him of a chance of a mitigation of his sentence some day 
in the future.’ [The Karndtak Vaibhuv writes :—Government might think 
that they were doing a great favour to Mr, Tilak in remitting the fine of 
Rs. 1,000 inflicted upon bim, but the fact is quite the reverse. It is better 
that a starving man should be allowed to perisi rather than that he should 
be kept alive on insufficient food, which cannot satisfy his hunger. Such an 
act of mock generosity is likely to increase the prevailing unrest amongst the 


people rather than lessening it. ] 
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. 26, In pursuance of the suggestion of the digh Court or of their own 
accord, Government have remitted the sentence of fine 

Alleged queer result of the FHasced on Mr. Tilak. But it is likely to do harm to 
Mr. Tilak in another and a most unexpected way. 
The most important poste nae Mr, prea appeal 
riots cases. to the Privy Council may be based is that separate 
Sudhérak (157), 21st Sept.  ortonoes patible under three different seclians 
were tried together contrary to law, Since the sentence passed on Mr. 
Tilak under section 153A has been remitted by Government, Mr, Tilak 
has now to undergo only the sentence for the two offences falling under 
section 124A. The result of this will be that there would not now be much 
substance in the point of the misjoinder of charges. It is thus feared that 
the mercy shown by the Government of Bombay to Mr. Tilak will have the effect 


ment to Mr. Tilak and some 
of the accused in the recent 


of considerably weakening the chances of the success of hisappeal. Under these 


circumstances, if it be optional with Mr, Tilak to avail himself or rot of the 
mercy shown by Government, it would be with him a serious question whether 
to take the benefit of the clemency or not. In the case of some of the rioters, 
who recently appealed tu the High Court against the sentences passed on them 
by the Magistrate, the same difficulty presented itself. The Appellate Court 
refused to interfere with the sentences of those persons, who had been already 
shewn some clemency by Government. Now, if Government had shewn no 
clemency at all, the High Court might perhaps have remitted their sentences 
also. But as Government had reduced them already, the High Court felt bound 
not tointerfere at all. Such isthe queer and unfortunate result of the clemency 
of Government. 


27. 


Comments on the refusal 
of permission by the Bombay 
High Court to Mr. Tilak to 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

Rajasthan (87), 19th Sept.; 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (SV), 
20th Sept. 


It would have been better for Government if permission to 
appeal to the Privy Council had been granted 
by the High Court to Mr. Tilak. LKven if the 
sentence might have been confirmed by the Privy 
Council, the people would at least have been satisfied 
about the strict impartiality of the judiciary. The 
High Court, in refusing leave, has admitted that certain 
irregularities were committed in the course of the trial). 
This has made the people a little suspicious about the purity of the justice 
administered in the Jaw courts. We cannot, therefore, approve of the decision 
of the High Court in refusing permission to Mr. ‘ilak to appeal to the Privy 
Council. [The Mahi Kantha Gazette writes :— From the time that Mr, Justice 
Davar declared that for the peace of the country Mr. Tilak should be out of it 
for some time, the discerning portion ot the Indian community coneluded that 
Mr. ‘lilak’s transportation was clearly due to his powerful and influential person- 
ality. ‘This conclusion is now strengthened by the refusal of the High Court 
to grant him Jeave to appeal to the Privy Council. The friends and sympathi- 
sers of Mr, Tilak do not wish, however, to allow the matter to rest here but are 
determined to carry it before the Privy Council or even before Parliament. ] 


28. Although the High Court has declared that there was no 
illegality. in having a joint trial under sec- 
tions 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code 
in the ‘Lilak case, the people have from the 
first considered the procedure to he in direct 
contravention of law. ‘The remission by Govern- 
ment of the fine imposed under section 153A strengthens the popular 
belief, and it is now generally thought that the joinder of the charges under 
sections 124A and 153A inthe recent sedition cases was a procedure not sanc- 
tioned by law; and it is certainly regrettable that Government should have been 
forced to intervene at a very late stage in order to cure the illegality in the 
Tilak case. ‘The incident is likely to shake public confidence in the purity of 
the administration of justice. ‘lhe remission of the fine shows that it was 
Mr. Jusiice Davar’s, and not Mr, ‘Tilak’s, brain that: was perverted. 


A joint trial under sections 
124A and 153A alleged to 
be illegal. 

Gujardti (27), 20th Sept. 


It is hoped that Government will not stop with the mere remission of the fine in 
the case. What the people are anxious to have is pure and not perverted justice. 
The illegality of a misjoinder of charges has vitiated all the recent sedition 
trials, and it would not be too late even now for Government to rectify it, 


4 
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29. As our readers already know, the sedition cases against the Desha 
Commins: Sh tb pee Sevak and the Hindi Kesari are still pending; while 
prosecutions at Sholdpur and the Swardjya case has come to an end and Messrs, 
we eps PD Balvant es ~— and nig have been 
esars » “and Sept.; respective sentenced to 35 years’ rigorous 
eveteh (ome Slap Rept a 9 rendther simple, IR heir The 
Sessions Judge of Sholdpur said that the editor and the printer of the. 
Swardjya were tried upon the original Marathi article and not for the 
translation, and that the assessors, too, were Marathi-knowing men. Both 
the assessors in declaring the accused “not guilty’’ gave it as_ their 
Opinion that neither sedition nor racial animosity was to be found any- 
where in the incriminating article and that the writer had merely made 
some suggestions to Government. That the Sessions Judge, in spite of the 
above opinion of assessors, should pass inhuman 3entences like the above upon 
the accused is quite in keeping with the cruel and repressive policy 
of the day. Whatever the decision passed by an alien judge, ignorant of the 
spirit of the Marathi language and moving in the tainted Anglo-Indian at- 
mosphere, we hope that, the fact that two of their own countrymen had 
acquitted the accused will give them some courage and consolation in prison, 
Two or three extraordinary things have happened in the cases against the 
abovenamed newspapers. The District Magistrate of Sholapur prohibited the 
ublication of the Swardjya on the pretence of an apprehended breach of the 
peace ; the Prabodh press at Nagpur at which the Desha Seva‘ was printed 
was also attached as being a means of committing an offence, while the editor 
of the Hindi Kesari, who is in custody, was warned by high Police Officers not 
to publish inflammatory articlesin the paper. All these things are, in our 
opinion, utterly bigh-handed and illegal. Stopping the publication of a 
newspaper, attaching the press, or giving a warning to an editor in custody— 
all these are lawful under the new Press Act. Butit is certainly not a mark 
of a well-ordered administration that things like the above should be done by 
the officers when neither any offence was committed underthe above law nor 


was any charge of such an offence laid against the accused. |The Pratod writes — 


ina similar strain and adds:—It is to be regretted that Government do 
not know in what their interest lies and it is this ignorance that accounts 
for this state. of affairs. Would it not be better for Government to summarily 
stop such newspapers as they consider to be obnoxious? Such a course would not 
only save trouble to all parties but also prevent the waste of public money 
by Government. | | . 


30. Judging from the nature of the campaign of prosecutions for sedition 
all over India, it appears to be the policy of Govern- 
ment to condemn such newspapers only as fearlessly 

Arunodaya (100), 20th voice true public opinion. Few journalists hauled 
ric p  fvated (148), Sie up for sedition have been released on bail; none 
; have been either discharged or sentenced to simple 
imprisonment. The judical trial has been generally a 

mere farce. The verdicts of jurors and assessors are as a rule set aside by the 
trying Judges, who pass sentences which may satisfy Government. ‘Taking into 
consideravion the very limited circulation of the Swardjya of Sholapur, the sen- 
tenceinflicted on its editor must be declared to be far too severe. It is unjust to 
convict the accused when the assessors have found him innocent. The chief aim 
of such prosecutions will not, in our opinion, be thus secured. Such acts 
of injustice, on the contrary, tend to produce public discontent, which is growing 
steadily in volume. We beg to draw the attention of Government to this fact. 
[The Pratod writes:—The prosecution of the editor and the printer 
of the Swurdjya differs from other prosecutions for sedition in some respects, 
The two assessors, who were declared by the judge to be sensible men 
and who could understand the incriminating articles better than himself, 
declared the accused to be notguilty. ‘This verdict was, however, set 
aside by the judge. It would be better if Government dispensed with judicial 
trials in such cases and punished the journalist who might in their 
opinion be guilty of seditious writing. ‘The ends of justive would have been 
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best served if the opinion of the assessors had been respected and the accused 


discharged, This would have produced a wholesome effect upon the 


public whose faith in the administration of justice is much shaken of late.| 


*31. “The conductors of the Dnydn Prakash adopted the only honourable 
7 | course open to them in apologising to the High Court 
Comments on the cases of for having been betrayed by the excitement of the 


Contempt of Court recent! . , ‘ ' ‘ 
‘ad by the Bomstey High hour into language, in connection with the proceed 


Court: ings at the Tilak trial, which transgressed the 
Indian Social Reformer (4), limitsof fair criticism. No journal which rightly 
27th =ept. appreciates its responsibilities will ever deliberately 


say anything calculated to bring into contempt 
the authorities engaged in the administration of . justice; and when 
something has been written or said in the heat of the moment, capable of being 
interpreted to the discredit of the judicial administration, the most proper course is 
undoubtedly to make prompt amends forit. We are glad to see that the learned 
Advocate-General made it clear that the Honourable Mr. Justice Davar did not 
mean to question Mr. Tilak’s patriotism when his Lordship spoke of ‘ the coun- 
try you profess to love.’ That phrase was rather unhappy, but judges are no 
more immune than journalists frem the influence of the excitement of the 
moment, and the Mahrdtta naturally took it very much to heart. After the 
explicit statement of the Advocate-General, we wish the editor of that journal 
had seen his way to follow the excellent example set by the Dnydn Prakdsh.”’ 


382. The Editor of the Duyn Prakash got himself discharged by apologis- 
ing without a word of protest. The High Court 
Réshtramat (46), 25th has deferred its judgment on the Mahrdtta as 
Sept.; Dnydn Prakash (42), Mr. Kelkar was not willing to eat the humble pie. 
26th Sept. Both the editors have but followed the traditions 
handed down by their respective gurus (Mr. Gokhale 
and Mr. Tilak). Twelve years have elapsed since the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale bezged 
an apology of Government, Soldiers and one andall. But Government and 
the people had forgotten the incident which made our compatriots hang their heads 
down in shame. It is well that it has now been repeated. It is disgusting that the 
servant of India (Mr. Dravid) should stoop te plead his enmity towards Mr. Tilak 
when he saw that he could not pacify the anger of the High Court by apologis- 
ing again and again. Ifthe articles were deemed proper when written, he should 
have been regardless of the legal consequences. Is it good that he should 
apologise to save his skin and disgrace his leader and his party? If the 
Moderates believe that this is a short cut to Swardjya, they are welcome to 
follow it. [The Dnydn Prakash writes :—It is necessary to reply at some length 
to the allegation of the Rdshtramat that we got out of our difficulties by plead- 
ing that we were inimical to Mr. Tilak. There is no personal hostility between 
Mr. Tilak and ourselves. It is not possible, moreover, to excuse legal derelic- 
tion by dwelling on personal ill-feelings, It does not argue Mr. Kelkar’s want 
of knowledge of English because his counsel pointed out to the Court that the 
former could not speak English well. Similarly it is unadvisable to twist to our 
prejudice, an irrelevant point raised by our counsel Mr. Robertson, Nobody 
would take the Dnydn Prakash to task who knows the procedure cf the 
Court and the relations of clients and counsel. Itis not a secret that the 
Dnyin Prakdsh and the papers controlled by Mr. Tilak are always ranged 
against one another, but as pointed out by: the Chief Justice, it has nothing to 
do with the decision arrived at in the present case. It is a new discovery of 
the Rdshtramat that editors of journals advocating different doctrines must 
necessarily be personal enemies. | 


33. The sentences passed on several of the rioters convicted in the recent 


riots have been either reversed or reduced in appeal. 


Appeal to Governmentto Jf the Government had remitted the sentences of 
remit the sentences of the 


mill-hands, who are still in their own accord, a wholesome impression would 
jail for having taken part in have been produced on the public. Even now, 
the recent disturbances: in jf is not too late for Government to remit the 


Bombay. unexpired portion of the sentences of those rioters 
womwey Combehir (83) on ane still in jail. The riots which broke out in 


24th Sept. | 
Bombay after the Tilak trial cannot be -attributed 


25 


to any sinister motive. The object of those who went on strike was only to pro< 
test against the action of the authorities. They knew that the strike meant 
loss only to themselves but being overpowered with grief they were ready to 
suffer it. The strikers were at perfect liberty to express their grief in 
any way they liked, so long as they did not interfere with the liberty of others. 
The object of the strikers was misrepresented to the authorities by some persons 
and but for this there would have been no disturbances at all. The conduct 
of the mill-hands in Bombay contrasts favourably with that of the 
strikers in England and it is but meet that Government should show clemency 


to those, who are now lodged in jail, and set them at liberty. 


34, ‘“ We congratulate the Bombay Vakils’ Association on the resolution 


Alleged ‘necessity of an 
experienced pleader on the 
Bench of the Bombay Small 
Causes Court. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (31), 25th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


they have passed at their meeting held on Saturday last. 
They have decided to submit a memorial to 
the local Government on the advisability of 
appointing an experienced Vakil practising in the 
Bombay Small Causes Court to a permanent seat on 
the bench of that Court when a vacancy oceurs in 
the near future....... The Vakils may be supposed to 
be interested in seeing that a member of their body 


might be installed on the bench, but they are equally interested in the speedy 
and sound administration of justice by the Small Causes Court; and we are 
confident that their opinion will carry with Government the weight it 


deserves... ... 


His Excellency wiil earn the gratitude ofthe public of Bombay, 


especially of the commercial classes of the second city of the Empire, by placing 
within their reach the best available means of obtaining speedy and sound 
justice in the Bombay Smali Causes Court,”’ 


35. The proposed alterations in the tariff of hack victorias appear to us to 


New tariff of fares for 
hack- victorias in Bombay. 

Bombay Samdchdér (63), 
26th Sept.; Jam-e-Jamshed 
(31), 25th Sept. 


-be somewhat unfair. The increase in some Gases is as 


much as 50 per cent. The tariff no doubt required 
modification in view of the changed conditions of the 
City, but the increases should have been moderate. 
Already, the existing rates compare favourably with 
those of other big cities in India and a further 


increase in them would make them higher even than those obtaining in the City 
of London... A company had some time ago olfered to introduce moior victorias 
in Bombay and to charge less than the present hack victorias. In view of such 
an Offer, it is not wise to raise the scheduleot fares. |The Jam-e-Jamshed 
remarks that the proposed increase is very high, but admits at the same time 
that the general rise in prices necessitates some enhancement of rates, | 


86. “The Income Tax is in force for over twenty-two years, and yet the 


Suggestion to improve the 
working of the Income Tax 
Department in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Indu U'rakash (44), 24th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


procedure for levying it does not give general satisfac- 
tion. Ccmplaints have been heard against it from time 
to time and rather than abating they are increasing. 
It is alleged—we cannot say how far all this is really 
true—that the administration of the tax in this Pre- 
sidency leaves much room for irregularities, high- 


handedness, and oppression ; that sufficient check is not exercised upon the 
vagaries of over-zealous officers making sudden and unjustitiable enhancements, 
without patiently and carefully looking into accounts and inquiring into the 
pecuniary circumstances of the assessees, and also that in several cases the full 
measure of the benefit of the policy of raising the taxable minimum is not 
enjoyed by those for whoiw it is intended. The Dhulia Conference, echoing 
the voice of previous Provincial Conferences, drew the attention of the authori- 
ties to these complaints, and pressed upon them the desirability of 
appointing a small committee of experts to inquire into the working of the 
department. ‘Che Income tax is particularly obnoxious, as is, in fact, the fate 
of all direct taxes, and therefore it ought to be free from any irregularities. 
which may enhance its unpopularity. Pending the investigation by the 
proposed committee the Conference suggested that the Income tax appeals 
should be disposed of by Civil Courts, We do not think that this suggestion 
is acceptable. The expenses of gving to law courts would exceed 
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the saving in the assessment obtained. The remedy urged by 


"  ~=the Hon’ble Mr. Dikshit at the Council meeting at Poona in June 


Jast, however, deserves serious consideration. In the case of incomes not 
amounting to Rs. 2,000 per annum, ‘the assessing officer in the Central 
Provinces is guided, amongst other things, by the opinion of a committee of 
six assessors. The Hon’ble Mr. Dikshit wanted the Bombay Government 
to consider the advisability of introducing a similar system in this Presi- 
dency. He was, however, informed that in 1889 Government had considered 
the matter and decided against it. It, however, promised to reconsider 
it in connection with the question of Villige Panchayats. It is 
unnecessary to have as many as six assessors. In our opinion, a couple of 
independent assessors would suffice or even one big merchant of undoubted 
integrity and influence would do. This procedure is followed in Sind in 
Tregard to the anna valuation of crops. There an assessor is employed fora 
field-to-field inquiry when remissions of land revenue are to be granted.........In 
the matter of awarding compensation for land taken for public purposes, 
under the Land Acquisition Act, only one assessor is employed. In the present 
case, therefore, Government need not take the trouble of getting 
six assessors together, asin the Central Provinces, In that Province, assessors 
are eniployed only in the case of incomes not amounting to Rs. 2,000 per 
annum, but we think there is no reason to fix this limit. An assessor is 
necessary in all cases.” | 


387. “ Weare glad that the Government of Bombay has appoirted a special 

. officer to go into the whole problem of opening up the 

_ Development of Salsette [sland of Salsette with the view of its further de- 
island and the alleged need of J Ajonment for residential purposes, Tie most i 

an Indian of experience to P purposes, OSt 1m por- 

co-operate with the special tant question to be solved is in connection with 

European officer to be appoint- agricultural land which will be utilised for building 


ed bs g° oe a: $2), SOc purposes in the future. The value of land is a 
Sins, Rig 2 EM OS fluctuating factor and needs immense consideration 


in every country. One set of revenue officers lay 
down one set of propositions with regard to them which another set sweeps away. 
This kind of game is continually played on and it seems to be endless. One 
important factor is invariably neglected, ‘I'he people themselves are never 
thought of. They are never consulted. Sucu is the intensely grandmotherly 
(or rather step-motherly) policy of the State in India. Is it a wonder 
that we find them constantly tinkering on an average every 15 or 20 years 
their ‘System’ in reference to land? Be this as it may. We have now 
so level-headed a statesman as Sir George Clarke at the head of our Government 
May we not appeal io him to take a new departure and adopt a new policy, 
namely, that where the interests of large masses of people are concerned, and 
where, as in the contemplated inquiry into the future development of Salsette, 
the people’s wants and requirements need to be carefully considered, that 
expert popular opinion will be uniformly consulted. Why should an official 
alone be appointed to inquire into the affair? Cannot Government ap- 
point a joint consultant, who may be well acquainted with the land question in 
Salsette and who can advise Government on matters affecting popular 
interests in the matter? After all, the official views things with official 
spectacles and recommends proposals from an official point of view....... 
It is nobody’s business to inquire whether the proposals will meet with popular 
approval or not. The people do not count for anything,......But we need 
not say the days of this form of Government are at an end. ‘They can 


never be tolerated any longer and the sooner a better form of administration 
is substituted, the better,”’ 


88. ‘The town of Dharwar is now in the erip of plague and a commitiee 
organised on the lines of the one which worked at 
Funds spent on plague Poona last year is trying to popularise inoculation 


inoculation should be devoted : 
to the spread of sanitation. amongst the people. It is well known that Govern- 


Karnatak  Vritt (97), ment are against using any compulsion for the spread 
22nd Sept. of inoculation, but we hear tnat indirect pressure is 
being brought to bear upon the people by our local 

committee inthe matter. This is certainly most undesirable inasmuch as we 
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have still our doubts as to the possibility of eradicating plague by such means. It 
would indeed be far better, if instead of wasting public money over a measure 
of doubtful efficacy, Government were to devote the-same for the spread of 
sanitation and other means of getting rid of the disease, Bad food, famines, 
overcrowding, damp habitations, bad drainage, are in the opinion of sanitary 
experts the cause of all epidemics and it therefore behoves Government to 
consider these matters first. More than anything else it is the poverty of the 
Indian people that is at the root of the whole matter, and therefore, no renredial 
measures which do not remove the prime cause of the diseases prevalent in India 
will be productive of any results of a far-reaching character. 


39. “It is, indeed, satisfactory to find that the agitation for a reduction 
in postal charges for newspapers has not been 
_ Comments on the reduction altogether in vain. We understand that the Gov- 
in postal charges for the ernment of India have sanctioned new rates, which 
transmission of newspapers. ; , ; 
Praja Bandhu (86), 20th Will come into force from the 1st October, according 
Sept., Eng. cols. to which for a registered newspaper weighing 
8 tolas a quarter anna, for one weighing from 
8 to 40 tolas half an anna and for every additional 40 tolas an extra half anna 
will be charged as postage. While we welcome this concession, we cannot help 
observing that it is entirely disproportionate as regards the weights carried 
for a quarter anna and a half anna. Under the new arrangement the 
Anglo-lndian newspapers, which generally are heavy in weight, will gain the 
most, whereas a concession of the additional two tolas in weight will benefit a 
much smaller number in the ranks of vernacular newspapers, ‘The latter on 
account of the useful service they render in the shape of creating a healthy 
public opinion among the masses are entitled to special concessions, and we 
think Government would have done well to fix the limit at least at 10 or 12 tolas 
for a quarter anna postage, although speaking properly such a limit should be 
fixed at 20 tolas when double that weight is carried for half an anna. The new 
rates considerably improve the position of the Anglo-Indian papers, whereas 
the concession, so far as the vernacular papers are concerned, would not be very 
material, although we do not deny that they will benefit some. ~We should, 
however, be thankful for such small concessions as the authorities may decide 


to give us.” 


40. Anew concession is promised by the Postal authorities from lst 
: October as regards the postage for newspapers. 
Hitherto, a quarter anna stamp sufficed for a news- 
paper weighing under six tolas, while a half-anna 
stamp carried a newspaper weight of twenty tolas. 
These weights are to be raised to eight and forty tolas 
respectively from the above date. Itis clear that the Anglo-Indian papers 
will profit chiefly by the new concession, ‘he conductors of these newspapers 
are wealthy persons, and their patrons are high Government Officers and Native 
States anxious to remain in the gocd graces of the Anglo-Indian community. 
Thriving as the proprietors of Anglo-Indian papers are in this manner they 
do not stand so much in need of any favour from the Postal Department, 
as those of the native newspapers. If the postage in the case of these latter were 
to be reduced to one pie upto 6 or 8 tolas, it would bea material concession. 
[The Sudhdrak makes a similar recommendation and says that the limit of weight 
carried for a quarter anna should be raised at least to 15 tolas. | 


Kesart (124), 22nd Sept. ; 
Sudhdrak (157), 21st Sept. 


*4i. “Thesite which Government have selected for a Hajis Musafarkhana 

has everything to recommend it asa place adjacent 

Approval of the site for to the docks and in the vicinity of the Mubhammadan 

a Musafarkhaua for Hajis to quarters. ‘Lhe locality shares all the advantages of 
be fa gg rig ee the site we proposed, viz., the Northbrook Gardens 
st Goftdr (37), 2¢th, tr ? 
Sept., Eng. cols. and has the additional advantage of being near to the 
Bunder. The scheme has been hanging fire for so 

many months that it may be hoped there would be no further delay. 
Mr, Muhammad Haji Sabu Siddick has volunteered to erect the building 
at his own cost, and has generously subscribed a lakh and a half of rupees 


for its construction. We hope that his liberal offer would be availed of without 
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--———s- from ‘the Government of India after lengthy correspondence. A free grant of 
| the plot from the Supreme Government would have argued a fair recognition 
-0n its part ofits responsibilities, The matter, however, stood in such urgent 
need ofa solution that the city could have ill brooked a delay while the 


loss of time. ‘The piot of land :for the Musafarkbana has been secured 


local authorities pressed the Supreme Government for it.”’ 


Education. 


42. The Head Master of the Belgaum High School expelled a student 
named Hulkalli for one year and two other students 
for six months from the school and caned six boys for 
shouting Bande Mdtaram in the public street in the 
hearing of the Commissioner of Southern Division, 
' who had been to visit the Swamiof the Vaishna- 
woe Bogs. vas at the house of Mr. Hucharao, a prominent local 
leader. This incident conclusively proves that now-a-days all Gov- 
ernment and aided schools have been reduced to the state of reformatories. 
Fie on those who carry matters so far and give such undue importance to 
the frolics of school-boys! ‘To give cheers in the name of heroes like Shivaji, 
and patriots like Tilak, is in the opinion of the Head Master of the Belgaum 
High School a disgraceful manifestation of rowdyism! It is time that the 
guardians of the school-boys should ascertain how farthe school-master is justi- 
fied in taking notice of matters occurring outside the school. A similar incident 
occurred in Dharwar. It seems some little school-boys cried Bande 
Midtaram in the presence of an Abkdri Officer and annoyed him. He 
not satisfied with conveying a warning to the guardians of the boys through 
the Police, reported the matter to the Collector, and we hear that confidential 
enquiries are now being made into the matter. 


Comments on certain disci- 
org | measures enforced by 
the Head Master of the 
se Pet High School. 

a 


rndtak Vritti (97), 


43. <A report having been made by the Head Master of a Maridthi School 


Comments on the closing 
of a village school in West 
Khandesh as a _ punitive 
measure. 

Khdéndesh Vaibhav (126), 
1€th Sept. 


at Kasare in Khandesh that the school was closed, 
on the news of Mr. Tilak’s transportation reaching 
the village, the Deputy Educational Inspectcr, West 
Khandesh, and the Mamlatdar of Pimpalner proceeded 
to the village anc made inquiries on the spot. In the 
course of their inquiries they found that the teachers 
themselves had a hand in closing the school. The 


_ Ratnagiri Municipality for 


matter was reported to the higher educational authorities, who have decided 
to reduce the pay of the Head Master by Rs. 5 for one year and to transfer 
him elsewhere along with two other assistant teachers, who are natives of the 
village. One of the teachers who has nearly completed his term of service 
has been made to go on furlough preparatory to retirement, while the school is to 
be closed till the end of March next and is not to be re-opened unless the villagers 
cive a written guarantee that they would not do such a thing again. The 
strangest patt of the whole affair is that the village boys are not to be admitted 
to a school in the neighbouring village, which is only at a distance of one 
mile from Kasare. Ifthe school was clcsed at the instigation of the teachers, 
they deserve the punishment meted out to them, but in our opinion an 
injustice has been done tothe inhabitants and the boys of the village by 
the closing of the school. We hope, therefore, the authorities will open 
the school after giving a warning to the students. 


| -~Munerpalities. 


-_——- + 


44. Before the people of Ratnagiri avail themselves of the extended | 
municipal rights that are being granted to many 
towns, we would bring to their notice a matter that 
requires their immediate attention and which if not 
loan charges, attended toin time will hamper ,their progress, ‘ihe 

Satya Shodhak (150), 20th water-works of the city were constructed by 
ie Mr. Arthur Crawford out of a loan and high 


ran. 
‘ 


~ Appeal on behalf of the 


relief from the water-works 


expectations were then entertained of the scheme, but unfortunately 


‘ 


29 


the situation has changed, and the water-works loan still presses as a dead 
weight against the Municipality. When the water-works were newly 
constructed the supply of water they: provided was ample for the purposes of 
the town, but now there is no adequate supply. Even as it is more water is 
consumed by the officers’ quarters. while the rate-payer who pays the 
piper has to put up with a deficient supply. A large portion of the 
municipal earnings goes towards paying the interest on the loan and 
consequently the “Municipality is unable to provide any fresh facilities for 
the education of growing number of boys that seek admission into the munici- 
pal schools. It is really to be regretted that the school committee has issued 
orders not to admit any fresh students to the schools for want of accommodation. 
Attempts have been made by the Municipality to seek relief from Government 
in the matter, and if our citizens further help the cause by strongly memorial- 
ising to Government in the matter, they might be induced to grant the 
relief sought for as they have done in the case of other cities. 


Native States. 


*49. ‘* No decision has yet been given ve the granting of bail to Professor 
Vijapurkar and others who are in custody at Kolhi- 
a BET When an application for bail was made 

Complaint about delay before His Highness’ Court about the beginning of 
in the disposal of the this month, the Maharaja was absent from Kolhapur 
— for bail in the and did not return for over a week, and when he did 

tshwarritt case, eee ; , 

Rishtramat (46), 29th return and found time to look into the case hw 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Indy referred Professor Vijapurkar’s pleader to the Chief 
Prakash (44), 28th Sept Judge of Kolhapur. Of course, no reasons were 

given. One Parsu Ingle, who stands charged with 

incendiarism and who was arrested with the greatest 
difficulty, was, however, let out on bail.........Wby His Highness should refer 
Professor Vijapurkar’ s pleader to the Chief J udge. we cannot perceive. Why 
can he not boldly decide the.matter himself ? And when the application to the. 
Chief Judge was made, and the Chief Judge called for papers from the District 
Magistrate, the latter di. snitary happened to ve absent from Kolhapur territory 
and the papers were not forthcoming until] the District Magistrate’s 1eturn. 
If so small a matter as the sending of papers to the Chief Judge cannot 
be delegated by the District Magistrate of Kolhapur in his absence from 
the State, then verily a screw must be loose somewhere. Who is responsible 
for all this delay? Weappealed to His Highness’ sense of justice, but our 
appeal does not seem to have borne any fruit. We have now to appeal to 
the good sense of the British Political Agent at Kolhapur who extradited 
Professor Vijapurkar and Mr. Joshi and whose duty it is to see that they are 
not put to any unnecessary trouble............ It is now a month and a week 
since these gentlemen were put into custody. This is nota state of things 
which will reflect credit on any administration; and we request Major 
Wodehouse to look into this affair and see that matters are expedited. 
Our only object in writing this is to appeal tu the Political Agent at Kolhapur 
who is partly responsible for the treatment that is given tu the prisoners whom 
he handed over to the State.” |The Kolhapur “correspondent of the Indu 
Prakdsh cousiders it a great hardship that there should be un@e delay in the 
disposal of Mr, Vijapurkar’ s application for bail. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


46. A crowded meeting of the citizens of Bulsdr and surrounding villages 

was held on the 20th September at Bhadeli. Over 

Public meeting at Bhadeli two thousand persons were present at the meeting 
i angel! a "hilak. sym" and Hindus, Parsis and Musalmans were found taking 
i Sanj ll (38), 9onq an active interest in the proceedings. On _ the 
ry proposal of Mr. Dinshaw Bejanji, seconded by 
Mr. Husainbhai, Mr. Abdul Kadir Edroos of Surat was 
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ng of ‘sympathy evoked in the minds of both Hindus and Muhbam- 


oe - ee badans by the sentence of transportation passed on Mr. Tilak and appealed 
> - to ‘the assembly to record their sympathy for his family. Mr. Lallubhai 


re ee, 
| oil 
aes!  & 


M. Desai, in proposing the first resolution, extolled Mr. ‘lilak’s high qualities 
of head and heart and his public services. ‘The purport of the resolution was as 
under :—That this meeting desires to express its sympathy for the misfortune that 
has befallen Mr. Tilak and his family. After having been duly seconded and 
supported by Mr. Dayalji Gandabhai and Mr. Pragji Khandu)hai respectively, 
it was carried nem con. ‘The second resolution, proposed by Rao Saheb 
Kuverji Bhaidas, ran as under :—That this meeting, while duly grateful to H. E. 
Sir George Olarke for remitting the fine imposed on Mr. Tilak, expresses the 
hope that, in consideration of Mr. Tilak’s age and condition and his scholarly 
attainments, his Government would be graciously pleased to set him at liberty 
at an early date. The resolution was carried unanimously. The usual vote of 
thanks to the chair brought the proceedings to a close, 


47. The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samachar reports the pro- 
et a nae ang Coedings of meetings held at Surat and Rander (near 
Riahis ts protest against the Surat) on the 22nd and the 20th September for the 
ill-treatment of the Indians purpose of protesting against the ill-treatment of the 


in the Transvaal. — Indians by the Boer Government in the Transvaal and 
odin Sent Samachér (63), appealing to the British Government to intervene on 


behalf of the Indian immigrants. The meeting at 
Surat was presided over by the Hon’ble Syed Zain El Edroos and addressed by 
Sardar Davar Kaikhusru Edulji Modi, Rao Bahddur Khandubhai Gulab bhai 
Desai and others. The speakers dilated on t he various disabilities under which the 
Indians have been labouring in South Africa. Atthe Rander meeting convened 
by the local Anjuman-i-Islam resolutions protesting against the injustice done 
to the Indian settlers by the Transvaal Government were carried and an appeal 
was made to the British and the Indian Governments to safeguard the interests 
and privileges of the Indians in the Transvaal. 


48. The Karndtak Vaibhav publishes the prospectus of a national 
school for imparting education on national lines 


Proposed “Natioual” proposed to be started at Bagalkot (Bijapur) on 
= gg oe i 4 the next Dasera day. ‘The prospectus which is signed 
19th Sept. psn a by Messrs. Hanmant Venkatesh Savnur, L. M. &S., 


Jayarav Shrinivas Nargund, B,A., LL.B., and others, 
gives a general outline of the training to be given to the students joining the 
school. An appeal for funds is also made to the public to ensure the success 
of the institution. 


49. The Chandika circulates with its issue of 22nd September a supple- 
ment, containing an advertisement about a new 
. Gujarati extremist journal to be shortly started in 
geen cathe | 1, he Bombay. It is stated that the proposed journal - 
‘to be called the Tilakraj. will be called ‘ Télakrdj’ and that it will be publish- 
Chandika (65), 22nd Sept. eq every Friday in Bombay. Tilak is called an 
incarnation of God, born to dispel ignorance and un- 
righteousness from India. It is further stated that the first year’s profits of 
the journal will ggto the Tilak Defence Fund and will also be utilised towards 
helping speakers and writers engaged in spreading Mr. Tilak’s propaganda in 
the country. 


*50. The Uahratta reproduces the whole of the article in respect of which 


Republication of the article 
in respect of which a rule 
was granted by the High ; ; s 
Court against the editor of that Mr. Baptista read the whole of it while show- 
the Mahrdita. 


Mahrétta (9), 27th Sept. ine cause against the rule, on behalf of Mr. Kelkar. 


the rule of contempt of Court was granted, stating 
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o1. A correspondent of the Chikitsak protests against the fund which 
is being raised to meet the expenses of a appes ing to 
7" A = —e the the Privy Council in the Tilak case. declares 
ak Derence Funa that the financial condition of the Kesari being 
_ Chikitsak (109), 28rd 
Sept. prosperous it is improper that its subscribers should 
be taxed for its. defence. He complains that no 
account of the Tilak Defence Fund raised in 1897 has yet been published and 
expresses a fear that the same will be the case of the fund just started. 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th September 1908. 
*Reported in advance. 
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For the Week ending 3rd October 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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passed on Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, editor of the Kdl . 35 | 
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the Bombay High Court . 86—40 | 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As zt stood on the 1st October 1908.) 


A, 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. aa 
eS ee ee ee ae E see - - ——. 
ENGLISH. : 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay .| Weekly .| J.J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 300 
' | 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-| Poona .| Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. | 
8 | East and West... a Bombay .| Monthly .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;} 1,000 
! 55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. .| Weekly .| Kamékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E. ; Englihman ; 49. 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .| Weekly .| Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... ., Rajkot .| Daily ...| Mavyi Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 200 
9 | Mahratta .| Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;) 1,000 
‘ Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald ..-| Bombay .| Daily ., Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review Do. .--| Weekly .| Rustom)i Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 450 
12 | Patriot Do. JF De. | D. P. Mukerji Be) ad 650 
13 | Phenix ...,; Karachi J Bi-weekly ... .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil’ Poona -| Daily .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 +00 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Purity Servant... .... Bombay .-- Monthly cccece | 
16 | Railway Times ie. 9.5. = Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette +m a Karachi -| Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 300 
18 | Sind Journal sie ... Hyderabad . Weekly .| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
(Amil) ; 42. 
19 , Sind ‘Times ren ... Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Ami)) ; 41...| 200 
ANnGLO-GusARa’TT, | 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ... ‘Bombay Daily .| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat *... a Surat Weekly .| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi ; 35 500 
: | : 
92, | A'rya Prakash .... Bombay Do. .| Motil4l Tribhowandés Dalal; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. 
23 | Broach Mitra ...| Broach Do. | Trikamldl Harinéth Thaékor ; Hindu (Brah-| 375 
| | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
24 | Coronation Advertisez ..., Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
| 
25 | Deshi Mitra ...| Surat Do. .| Maganl4l Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. 
26 | Dnyanottejak _.... Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotéla4l Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 900 
55. 
27 | Gujarati ...| Bombay Do. .| Ichh4ra4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 48 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
30 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 800 
31 | Jam-e-Jamshed Do. | Daily .| Pirozshth Jehingir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ;} 4,400 
33. | 
82 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. : | Weekly ..| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... 2,400 
33 | Kathiawar News ... Rajkot Do. ee .| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oes cee 200 
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Jehangir Sorabji Toleydérkhan ; Parsi; 32... 


Jethéla4l Umedram ; Hindu (Mewad Brah- 
man); 41. 

Pélonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 56 . _ 

Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Manekl4l Ambdérdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. William Hazel ... seh oi ia 


(1) Hari Ndrdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. si 
Indu, Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlar4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


and 
of 3] 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul ; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 82... 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41, 


Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-. 


dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolalia 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.: 
Parsi ; 40. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
| ° 
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_ Gusara’t1—continued. 
64 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly | Démji Révji Shéh; Bindu (Visa Oswal| 1,000 
Bania) ; 32. 
65 | Evening Jame Do. .| Daily .| Pirozshah Jeh4ngir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi; 1,600 
83. 
66 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) .| Thrice a month ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
Bania) ; 23. | 
67 | Isl4m Gazette ..| Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .| Ibr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya .| Bombay Do. .| Mohunlal Amarsi ; Hindu (Dds Shriméli} 1,000 
: Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times .| Nadidd (Kaira) Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 600 
28. 
40 | Kaira Vartaman . .| Kaira Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
oe 
Yi | Kdthidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
| (Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar .| Bombay Do. .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut ...| Baroda .| Fortnightly .| Dulabhr4m Rémji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
46. 
74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay .| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru Méanekji Minocheher-Homji,} 1,000 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
73> | Mahi Kantha Gazette .| Sadra .| Weekly .| Motila4l Chhotdél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
476 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .| Bombay .| Daily .|Mumnshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
77 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari .| Weekly .| Harivallabhda4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. Do, .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
80 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar . .| Surat .| Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad Do. .| Hirél4l Vardhamdn Shéh (Visa Shrimdli| 1,000 
Advertiser. Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Satya Vakta Do. .| Fortnightly .| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldis; Hindu (Das 550 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 
84 | Shakti Surat .| Weekly .| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu} 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 
85 | Surat Akhbar Do. Do. .| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 300 
86 | Swadesh Mitra Karachi Do. .| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 300 
HInDI. 
87 |Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-} Bombay .| Fortnightly .| Janakprasdd Laboorim; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. kubja Brahman); 31. 
88 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| JDo. .| Weekly | Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu! 6,200 
char. (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
KANAKESE. 
89 | Digvijay’ ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) ...; Weekly .|Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| (Devang) ; 40. 
90 | Kannad Kesari .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Do. ...| Bindo Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 809 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
91} Karndtak Patrd and} Dharwar Do. | K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 590 
Chandrodaya. man); 25. 
92 | Karndtak Vaibhav | Bijapur Do. | Annéji Gopdél Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
) Brahman) ; 46. 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar Do. “i .| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu} 650 
| (Vaishnav Bréhman). 
94 | Loka Bandhu a Do, ... _...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu| 250 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
con 1543—2 
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109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


114 
115 


116 


117 


118 


119 
120 
12] 


122 
128 


124 


125 


Bhala 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Chandrakant 
Chandrodaya 


Chikitsak ... 


Dharm 
Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Sagar 


Hindu, Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Kal... 
Kalpatarn ... 


Karmanuk... 


Kesari 


Kumtha Vritt 
Lokamat ... 
Madhukar"'... 
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Belgaum Samachar 


Deshakalavartaman 


Dnyan Chakshu ... 


| Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


ee. 


Tages St Ce Per eee 
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.| Wai (Satara) 
.| Belgaum 

.| Chikodi (Belgaum) . 
.| Chiplun 


giri). 
.| Belgaum 


.| Erandol 
.Khandesh). 


.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Dharwar 


.| Bombay 

.| Poona 

.| Kolhapur ... 
.| Thana 


.| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 


.| Thana 


.| Poona i 


cs 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 


.| Monthly 


.| Weekly 


(Ratna- 


(East 


-| Kochara (Ratnagiri). 


.| Sholapur 

| Poona x. 
Do. 

.| Parola (East Khan- 
desh), — 

.| Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 

-| Kumtha (Kanara) 
Vengurla (Ratné- 
giri). 


.| Published thrice a 


month. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.|Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


.| Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


.| Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; 


.| Ganesh 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


| (1) A’baji 


Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 
| Mahddevy Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 


.| Kashinéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


.| 8S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 


.| Vasudey Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
.| Krishnéji Kadshinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 


.| Kashindéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 


| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
.|(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., 


| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Krishnaji 


.| Yadav 


| Rémkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 


7 


Brahman) ; 44. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
Brdhman) ; 21. 
Brahman) ; 36. 


31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 

Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bradhman) ; 27. 


.| Hari Bhikaji SA4mant; Hindu (Gaud Brab-| © 


man); 44. 


Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 


(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42. 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 


Ramchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 52 


33. 


41. 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. 
Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 


pawan Brdhman) ; 42. 
Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33 


pawan Brdhman) ; 55. 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 


(2) Vinayak Shivram MDharkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 

.| Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 

.| Govind Narayan Kaékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 51. 


Braéhman) ; 41. 
Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


B.A. ; 


.| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Balkrishna $Upasani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


.| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowd 
Hindu (Gaud 


Saraswat) ; 52. 


Brahman) ; 31. 
Janaérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; 


* 
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. 
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Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32. 
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Maratui—continued. 


Maharashtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumukshu 


Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 

Nydya Sindhu 
Paisa Fund 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 


Prabhat 

Prabodh Chandrika 
Pragati 

Prakash 

Prakashak 

Pratod 

Raghav Bhushan 
Rashtramukh 
Samalochak 

Satya Shodhak 
Shivaji Vijaya 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ... 
Sudhérak sii 


Sumant 


Vande Mataram ... 


Vichéri_ 

Vividh Dny4n Vistar 
Vrittasdr... re 
Vydpéri 


Warkari 


.| Satara 
.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Bombay 


.| Poona 

.| Ahmednagar 
.| Nasik 

.| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 

.| Pandharpur (Shola- 
.| Belgaum 


| Dhulia (West Khén- 
_.| Jalgaon (East Khén- 
.| Kolhapur ... 

.| Satara 

.| Bijapur 

.| Isl4mpur (Satara)... 
.| Yeola (Nasik) 

.| Mahad (Kolaba) ... 
.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Ratnagiri ... 
.| Sholapur ... 


.| Bombay 


.| Satara 


.| Pen (Koladba) 
.| Poona 


.| Karad (Satara) 


.| Poona 
.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Bombay 


.| Wa (Satara) 


.| Poona 


.| Pandharpur (Shola- 


Do. 


pur). 


desh 
desh). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 
Do. oe 


Thrice a month 


Monthly 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Thrice a month 


Do. 


-| Weekly 


Do. 


pur). / 


Fortnightly 


...| Pandurang Baébaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 
1~ tha) ; 42. 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
.| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Vaman Ramchandra 


.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
.|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 


.| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 
.| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mara- 
.|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 
.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 
.| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


.|Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ies 


.| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brdhman) ; 29. 


ChitpA4wan Brdhman) ; 38. 

Do. do. 
Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
mali) ; 27. 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Brdhman) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 40. 


Bradhman) ; 44. 

Kanvinde ; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Jain); age 45. 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 


.|Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ;) 


about 55 or 56. 

Brahman) 30 

Brahman) ; 27. 

(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 


tha) ; 43. 

Brahman) ; 28. 

pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

wan Brahman) ; 50. 

(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 41. 

shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhdpur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 


man ; 35. 


pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gau 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


man) ; 42. 


Bréhman) ; 35. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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169 
° 170 


171 


fe 


172 


173 


174 


175 


Sind Sudhdr 
Sind Kesari 


Urpv. 


Habib-ul-Akhbar 


Liberal... 
Sult4n-ul-Akhbar 


Urdu Daily 


Jain oe 


Jain Mitra 


Chandrika ... 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... 


Guru Ghantaél Punch 


J4m-i-Jahannuma 


GuJARA’TI AND H1inp1. 


MaRA’THI AND KA‘NARESE . 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Sukkur (Sind) _...| Weekly 


Lérkhana (Sind) ...| Do. 


Karachi (Sind) _...| Weekly 
Shikarpur (Sind) ...} Do. 


Bombay ... ...| Weekly 


Do. en “a ae 
Jalgaon (East; Do. 
Khandesh). 


.| Bombay... scol | AO 


Bombay ... -»+| Weekly 


.--| Bagalkot (Bij4pur) .| Weekly 


Do. wi ...| Fortnightly 


.| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45, ... 


Cheldr4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 


. Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 


.| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


43. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. 


Brahman) ; 35. 
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Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


. C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A ! or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Fi = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


es "he been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
3 in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical. as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9g 
Politics and the Public Adminstration. 


1. “ The treatment of Indians in the colonies ought to engage not 
Grievances of the sporadically but systematically the attention and 
Indians in the Transvaal. energies of our public men. India is attacked ina 

Oriental Review (11), way that ought to arouse the best patriotism of all 
d0th Sept. _ Indians. Our countrymen are attacked in their 
interests, in their liberties, even in their honour as a people. If they sit quiet, 
they are lost. That isthe main import of the messages, if we construe them 
rightly, as they come to us with the wail of those few who are fighting our 
battle with so much courage and persistence, undaunted by defeat and undis- 
mayed by the numbers and strength of those who assail them. Shall we sit 
idly by and to our shame leave these few to fight the battle ? If all India were 
to be at the back of these few who fight for India’s name and India’s future, 
and if Great Britain were made to know that we are all feeling the indignities, 
the injustice and the ignominy which the Colonists are heaping upon the 
‘Transvaal Indians, as if they were heaped upon everyone of us—Mr. Gandhi 
and his brave band in the Transvaal, and Lord Ampthill and Mr. Ritch and their 
Committee will not have fought for us in vain. Our countrymen do not seem 
to realise the effect upon British public opinion of the want of activity which is 
misleading the authorities who preside over our destinies...... For our part 
we feel sure that Indian feeling is deeply stirred, and that no question is so keenly 
taken to heart by the middle classes or the mass of our people as the treatment of 
Indians in the Colonies. But they know not how to articulate the thoughts 
and feelings that stir them for want of any active and organised leading. We 
trust they will not have long to wait for this. We have been too hopeful that 
Government both in India and in Great Britain will not suffer so much injustice 
to continue without using the power thatis vested in them to protect 
India from the self-governing Colonies.......... It is said that the statesmen of 
Kurope are becoming alive to Asia’s awakening. We hope and trust that such 
is the case. For they cannot ignore the pezil that is bound to confront them 
when the sense of wrong and injustice will bind all Asiatics—the Chinese, the 
Japanese and the Indians—into one united force to resist and to retaliate 
against a common foe—the White Man who arrogantly assumes that the 
coloured man’s land is not the coloured man’s property, and -that vast tracts of 
unpeopled land are destined by the Creator for the man who is fair in colour, 
however black he may be in his conduct and character.”’ 


2. ‘There can be no question about the fact, that the attitude of the 
Transvaal Government towards the Indians is most 
unfair and extremely repugnant. Public opinion 
in Kngland—if there is at all a public opinion there 
on Asiatic affairs—seemstobe thesame. In fact, no 
sane man can think it otherwise unless he be 
misled by one-sided and incorrect statements from 
the ‘ white colonists.’ The British Indians are as much the subjects of the 
King as the people who want to usurp the entire trade and the entire land of 
that country. If the latter want to make the Transvaal ‘a white man’s 
country ’ exclusively, they have full liberty to achieve that object by all 
legitimate means in their power. But let them on no account tyrannise over 
their coloured fellow-subjects. Let them not by a mere stroke of the pen 
deprive others of the rights of true British citizenship. The Indians in the 
Transvaal have in the past always yielded to the prejudices of the‘ white 
colonists’ and have meekly submitted to the humiliations imposed upon 
them; but the situation has become intolerable now and an incessant 
campaign of tyranny has driven them to desperation. They have found 
no alternative buf that of making a bonfire of their certificates and entering 
unanimously upon passive resistance. Even a gentleman like His Highness 
the Agha Khan advised the Government of India the other day in a public 
speech to adopt a policy of retaliation, if the Transvaal Government does not 
come to its senses by itself. If the treatment accorded to the Indians in the 
con 15438—3 
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Transvaal were accorded to Englishmen in a foreign country, British 
interference and even recourse to arms, would have ‘at once been the 
result.......... There can be no doubt that the matter is very important and, 
if it remains unsolved, any longer, it may affect the prestige of England not 
only in India but in foreign countries as well.” 


3. What do the Indians think of the English? Have not the English 
their own business to look after? Can they afford to 
Indians in the Trans- think about the happiness of the Indians and nothing 
vaal should return to their else? Just as the Hindus feel the necessity of 
motherland instead of British rule, so do the British desire to rule over 
arene to the British the Hindus. This being the -relation binding them 
OF S redress Of their griev- mutually, there is no reason why only one of them 
ances. a 
Hindu Punch (112), Should appeal to the other for heip. Now that an 
30th Sept. attempt is being made in the Transvaal to expel the 
Indians from that country, the people of India have 
begun loudly to protest against this injustice. Does this not prove that we 
have no self-reliance ? The English have no doubt undertaken to protect us 
for certain motives, but this will;be done under particular circumstances. 
The English will naturally be drawn more to the Boers. by the ties of blood 
than towards the Indians. But why should we be estranged from our fertile 
country ? Is it not necessary to consider why we have become strangers 
to our own country? Neither the fertility of the soil is gone, nor are 
any endeavours made by the English to impair our natural abilities. 
Indeed, the rulers cannot be declared to have been unjust to us. If 
they. do not help us, it is because we are ourselves inactive. It 
would be ridiculous to talk of the downfall of the British Empire. 
The English people have certainly not founded the Empire on such a 
tottering basis that the imbecile attempts of the Indians will succeed in 
precipitating its fall. The Indians should cease to trouble the English 
and should now think of maintaining themselves within their own 
country. The English rule India, but they do not advise us to give up the 
fields of industry and commerce. It is certainly not a part of their duty 
to tell us to buy foreign goods and reject indigenous manufactures. Other 
nations may find it necessary to emigizate, but the Indians need not do 
so, aS India is large enough for them. If India were the mother-land of the 
English, they would have worked wonders. Indians who have gone to the 
Transvaal had better return to the land of their birth. If they do so and work 
hard in their own country, they will get not only the necessaries of life, but 
be able to command even luxuries. 


4. “Viscount Morley has obliged us by the imposition of an extra 
Military charge of £300,000 perannum. The Indian 

Comments on the increase tax-payer will thus have to spend forty-five lakhs 
peor peeery expendi- per year extra on maintaining a splendid and well- 
"Patriot (12), 30th Sept. : equipped army to protect him against foreign 
Deshi Mitra (25), 1st Oct. Invaders and also from internal disorders, if 
any of his brothers take it into their heads that 

patriotism lies that way. We are not in a position just at present 
to say for certain whether the mighty Secretary of State consulted 
the Government of India before he sanctioned the addition to the permanent 
Military expenditure of the country ; nor is it necessary for us to clear up the 
point. Is it not enough that the high gods tell us that it is for our good ? 
The feelings of gratefulness with which we are overcharged is finding expression 
inasmall way in loyal exhibitions and resolutions got up by our more advanced 
and forward brethren.” [The Deshi Mitra remarks :—Poor India, that was 
being crushed down under the already existing burden of Military expediture 
and has been unceasingly clamouring for a reduction in “it, has to face the 
prospect of an additional burden of forty-five lakhs of rupees! Itis strange 
that the increase should be sanctioned at atime when the finances of the 
country are embarrassed and when it has been thought advisable to cut down 
expenditure in all directions. | 
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Qo. ‘The recent action of Lord Morley in allowing India to be saddled 

| with an additional burden of 45 lakhs of rupees on 
Sind Journal (18), 1st account of the soldiers recruited for this country in 
Oct. England will not enhance his reputation either for 
fair-mindedness or for COUTAGE.......+.. The War 


Office in England wanted to save the English tax-payer’s money as a bid for, 


votes; and the Secretary of State, though a servant of India, has weakly 
sacrificed Indian interests for the sake of his party and country. In his 
Budget speech of 1906, as well as in his reply to Sir Charles Dilke, Lord 
Morley had distinctly expressed the opinion that India’s military expenditure 
was too heavy and that the treatment meted out to her in regard to the 
apportionment of cost on account of the recruitment in England was unfair. 
The wonder is that, finding the War Office too much for him, he did not lay 
the matter before Parliament, where his hands would have been strengthened 
by India’s friends. Nor has he thought fit to explain whether he has changed 


his views and, if so, why. Even the East India Company used to show a 
bolder front to the Cabinet in such cases.” 


6. British rule in India has done one great good to us and that is that 

it has created the idea of nationality among us. 

Bhdla (100), 1st Oct. This good, however, is far outweighed by the 
evil caused to us by that rule, and if this evil 

be not checked in time, India would perhaps cease to be a nation. 
The Indians are weighed down on all sides by many things such as 
the heavy land tax, the decay of the indigenous trades and industries, the 
unrestrained and arbitrary conduct of officials, the starvation of the people, 
the drain of the country’s wealth by European companies, etc. Their disgust 
has at the same time been considerably increased by the retrograde policy of 
Lord Curzon and the high-handed doings of the official class since the Bengal 
partition. The greatest loss which we suffer under British rule is the great 
cost and burden of the Military Department. A steady struggle has for a long 
time been going on between the rulers and the ruled on the subject of the 
organization and expenditiure of that department. Even a superficial 
clance at the organization of this department is enough to show that it is a 
disgrace to the much-vaunted justice and impartiality of British rule. 
Under the East India Company’s rule, in spite of the danger of foreign inva- 
sion, the porportion between the Native and European troops was as 5 to 1, 
but now it stands as 2 to 1, though the whole country has become one vast 
‘Zenana’ and though, owing to the alliances of friendship concluded with 
Japan, Russia, Afghanistan and other countries, there is not the remotest fear 
of foreign invasion. This proves beyond all doubt that distrust about us has 
arisen in the minds of our rulers. Why there should be such a distrust must 
be known only to themselves, for, we are not aware oi a single act of 
our countrymen which could have alienated the confidence of our rulers. 
It is extraordinary that our rulers should distrust a people whose fore- 
fathers were content to live only upon rice-water and, blindly obeying 
the orders of their Kuropean Commander, fired upon their opponents. By. 
reducing the strength of the native army, the rulers, whether unwittingly 
or otherwise, are inflicting an irreparable loss upon India. Impoverishment 
of a nation is nothing as compared with the loss of its manhood; the 
former degenerates only the body, but the latter degenerates the mind. 
From this point of view, the military policy of our rulers appears to be wholly 
unjustifiable. The European army 1s maintained in a princely style, though 
the people are starved by famines. If the defence of the country were to be 
entrusted to the Indians themselves, they would undertake it most gladly and 
at half the present cost. But this is not at all possible in view of the 
additional military expenditure which has been recently saddled upon the 
already impoverished India. The Romer Committee, which was appointed 
last winter to consider the question of the charges of the soldiers recruited and 
trained in England for the defence of India, has decided that this country 
should annually pay an additional sum of forty-five lakhs of rupees towards such 
expenses, and strange to say, Lord Morley, a liberal philosopher of the school 
of Mill and Gladstone, has acquiesced in this palpable injustice. But 
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what is surprising in this? The above decision was quite natural, considergin 
that the o ly pe of those who gave it was to squeeze money out of India. 
Now, what is the remedy for this and many other similar: acts? In our 
ages there is only one remedy, viz., the acquisition of swardjya. We are 

y convinced that, unless our countrymen acquire swardjya, they will not 
see happy days, nor will the helpless condition of their mother-land come to 
anend. They should, therefore, undergo every kind of trouble and self-, 
sacrifice in order to acquire swardjya. 


7. The Romer Committee has announced that India will have to pay 
| 45 lakhs more than at present as her share of the 
Resars (a0), 30th Dept. recruiting and training sbheges of soldiers enlisted 
for service in India. Lord Morley, the Liberal philosopher, has thus added 
something of his own to the unjust burden of India. It is also given out 
that the matter is finally settled and that no amount of agitation can alter it. 
Lord Morley, who boasted that he would be a dragon in the way of the inroads 
of the War Office on the Government of India, has turned tail now. It is but 
natural that every one should load poor India with all manners of unbearable 
burdens until India obtains representative government. 


8. “Lord Minto came to India with a determination to give to the 

a country the rest which he thought it needed so 
Appreciation of Lord much. If the country has had no rest, the blame 
oe policy as Viceroy must be laid elsewhere than at his doors. He has 
Indian Spectator (5) not spoken a single unnecessary word: he has not 
3rd Oct. ’ given expression to a single unwise sentiment. He 
has introduced no measure which might add to the 

unrest already existing through causes beyond his control. If there have been 
‘repressive ’ measures in his time, it may be remembered that these were 
only remedial. In a few cases his Government may have been misled by local 
authorities into exaggerating the danger to the public tranquillity. But some 
amount of dagger did exist in each case, and opinions cannot be expected to 
agree as to its extent. Especially, after a danger has passed away, it is as easy 
to deny as to affirm that it called for exceptional measures. Over and over 
again Government have been tempted to iose patience, and officials in high 
places and low have betrayed temper. Bat Lord Minto, like an Indian sage, 
has proved himself to be imperturbable. The work of maintaining the peace 
and of punishing and preventing lawlessness has been carried on silently and 
perseveringly. If sensation has been caused by magisterial and Police 
action, it has been such as is unavoidable in any country where newspapers 
are published and where freedom of speech exists. Government have received 
the spur in their side from public opinion, but they have not applied the 
spur even to the subordinate departments. Lord Minto has thus resolutely 
‘adhered, through good and evil report, to his intention of abstaining 
from anything which might unnecessarily add to the prevailing unrest. On 
the other hand, he has tried to find out the cause of the unrest and devise such 
remedies as could be applied in his time. LHarly during his rule he had the 
clearness of vision to perceive that a larger measure of devolution of authority 
on the people might be not only just, but expedient, as teaching them respon- 
sibility. Changes in the administrative system of a large country: cannot be 
introduced quickly, and experiments, which may produce far-reaching 
consequences, cannot be undertaken without ample discussion and mature 
consideration from various standpoints. Yet the torch of intended reforms has 
been held aloft and carried with a steady hand.......... We venture to assert 
that there would not have been less of unrest with any Other ruler at the 
head of affairs, and under any other policy. Yet this comparative rest does not 
seem to have satisfied some people. They evidently think that if the Govern-. 
ment of India fret and fume and scold and swear, the restless spirits among 
the people will be awed into silence. ‘They seem to have begun to feel that 
a splendid occasion for displaying the stuff of which British character and 
British statesmanship are made is allowed to slip out of the fingers of the 
ruling race. They perhaps think that the sooner the rest-loving Viceroy 
surrenders the reins into other hands, and the sooner more vigorous men jump 
aids the saddle, the better it will be for England and: for Englishmen in India.”’ 
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9. The laws promulgated in India are suited to times of peace and not 

of unusual ferment or unrest. We find that even- 

Government should not handed justice is meted out when the parties are 
be blamed for adopting natives. But it is against nature that this should be 


exceptional measures to as | "ay 
meet. an exceptional 5° when it is to be administere<| between members of 


situation. the ruling class and natives. ‘I'he Bengal journalists 
Hindu Panch (112), 30th have been loudly protesting against the harsh treat- 
Sept. ment accorded to under-trial prisoners connected 


with the bomb conspiracy after the Alipore Jail 
murders. But have they considered the atrocious conduct of these Bengali 
youth ? Their act has cast a slur upon the British Jail administration. 
Should not Government strengthen their own hands? ‘The law, as it now 
stands, is suited to good-natured and peace-loving men. If the law is not 
made stringent, the lives of the Jailor and the Superintendent will be 
imperilled, and Government would be blamed for having neglected their 
duty. ‘To keep such daring youths within the restraint of law, exceptional 
disciplinary measures have to be adopted. Therefore, we remind the Bengalis 
that desperate deeds require to be put down by desperate measures. The 
daring murder in Alipore Jail stands without a precedent. 


10. The people of Poona are quite familiar with the principles of 
swadeshi and boycott, but have not as yet put them 
Absence of official influ- into practice. Belgaum, Sholapur, Wai and Nasik 
ence stimulates political can each claim some credit in this respect. 
*eeresaré (420). 29th Sept. But Bombay towers above them all, though it 
is not without its own conflicts of opinion. The 
people of Girgaum showed themselves as backward as those of Poona during 
the recent occurrences in Bombay. We do not mean to say that they 
should have imitated the mill-hands of Parel and caused riots. But there 
was no reason why they should not have exhibited the pertinacity of the 
mill-hands and the sympathy of Gujaratis. The suggestion that the 
agitation at Bombay was engineered by emissaries stands condemned 
in the absence of reliable proof. The point is that such agitation 
always bursts out first in a place where it meets with the least  resis- 
tance. ‘he swadesht movement first took root amongst students who were 
not under the thumb of the bureaucracy. The repression of students is on the 
increase, but the thoughts of other people are'also betraying themselves in 
various ways. ‘The Bombay ladies held the other day a meeting to express 
sympathy with Mrs. Tilak. It is just possible that they will be ‘able to carry 
on all public agitation with greater zeal than men as they are not influ- 
enced by bureaucrats. The agitation for swardjya will be more vigorous 
amongst those whose means of subsistence are not regulated by the official 
world ; for this very reason the priestly class of Wai and Nasik is not afraid of 
taking part in any agitation. Places of pilgrimage are the centres of every 
kind of agitation. . There all movements converge from different places and 
therefrom again they spread themselves in all directions. ‘T’o sum up, the 
various degrees of enthusiasm with which public movements ate carried on in 
different places can best be explained by the independence or otherwise of 
agitators in respect of their livelihood. 


11. The new divine inspiration has spread all over the land and given 
birth to the new party of Nationalists with their new 
Unrest in India due to jdeals. It must be remembered, however, that even 


ae acts of the this new spirit is founded upon law. The Nationa- 


pete ones list does not expect to succeed in his work by defy- 
saa ee ee ing law ; he hopes to achieve his ideals by lawful 
means. He is fully aware that any means other 

than lawful will land him into trouble. In short, the whole of the Nationa- 
list programme is founded upon sound principles of law. But what is this 
law? ‘The word ‘law’ is. used in a special seuse in this case. We refuse to 
accept that as law which tramples under foot the freedom of the individual, the 
right of free speech, and the other natural rights of man. That is not law 
which suppresses the God-given progressive spirit in man, or denies him the 
use of his common-sense. In short, any law passed at will is no law at all. 
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That alone is law which imposes restrictions upon individual freedom only 
for the of society. It is on the foundations of such law that the edifice 


_ Of the Nationalist party has been raised. When the party first came into 


being, there were no laws in the land which directly conflicted with its 
progressive spirit. The Nationalists hoped that Government would at least 
not Gbstruct them and unjustly enforce the existing laws against them. But 


fhe present condition of affairs shows that this hope has jbeen falsified. Ever 
since the partition of Bengal, Government have come into conflict with 


the Nationalists at every step and have sent their leaders to prison for no 
reason whatever. New and tyrannical laws have been brought into force, 
and all this has created unrest all over the land. Many fear that such 
repressive measures will turn the heads of the people and lead them 
to resort to violence. But the Nationalists are particularly anxious that it 
should not be so, because they know thatthe country should be at peace if 
their principles are to spread among the people. But they are also aware 
that it is not in their hands to keep the country in peace. The minds of our 
rulers have become perverted, and many tyrannical acts are being perpetrated 
in the name of “law ’”’, spreading unrest far and wide among the people. The 
foundation of “just laws” upon which the Nationalists built their hopes 
has begun to shake, and the fear is that the whole structure may collapse. 


It is with a view to give a warning to our ruJers in this matter that Mr. Pal 
has gone to Europe. 


12. Itis both shameful and deplorable that while, on the one hand, 
the ideals of swarajya and independence are filling 
Indians in Government the air, there should exist a number of tale-bearers 
service should not carry who, with the selfish object of obtaining high posts 
tales to their superiors 6» honours and titles for themselves, are back-biting 
about patriotic leaders. ve — 
Chandika (63), 29th OUF political leaders before English officials. It is 
Sept. this evil which has forced Lala Lajpatrai to exile 
himself from the country. It was tale-bearing of 
this type on the part of subordinate officers that led to the transportation of 
Mr. Tilak. It is thus that in every province, the obsequious native officials 
are trying to ruin the present political movement by carrying tales to their 
superiors. We would entreat these back-biting brethren of ours, if they 
want to’ curry favour with their svperiors, to do so by licking their 
feet, if they like, but not to work thus against their country’s cause. 
Of course, this tale-bearing cannot in any way affect the present political 
awakening. Tor, just as boycott has been hit upon as a weapon against 
official oppression, some remedy will, in process of time, be found out to combat 
this new evil. Let us not, therefore, lose heart; but let us proceed firmly with 
our work and try to purify the minds of these back-biting traitors. And when 
at last success crowns, our efforts, the gods on high will applaud the patriots and 
cry shame upon these traitorous sons of India. {Klsewhere the paper publishes 
a rather lengthy article exhorting Indians serving under Government not to 
be. flatterers or back-biters. In the course of the article the paper contrasts 
the alleged superior attractions of patriotic service to the country with the 
personal advantages to be secured by Government service. In the concluding 
paragraph of the article the paper remarks:—O ye Moderates! We do not 
mean to advise you to give up Government service. But we want you to 
maintain your self-respect in it; we want you to make some use of your 
brains; we want you to serve, not with the desire of being under the thumb 
of others, but with that of lording it over others, when the time comes. Inthe 
name of the mother-land, in the name of our national glory, in the name of 
our rights, we appeal to you to give up your practice of prejudicing others 
against our patriots by circulating false reports about them:| 


18. The following is the substance of a translation of an article from 

the Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta in its issue of the 

Alleged emasculation of 17th September :—Although all other charges against 

igs gee Rexicangh reg the British rule in India be withdrawn, the rulers 

arth Sept evi escape the charge of having emasculated 

the Indians by their rule. The above charge can 

never be minimised even though there would be plenty everywhere in 
‘ 
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the land, and no plague and famine. The utterances of Lord Roberts about 
the urgency of universal military training will clearly show that there is no 
exaggeration in what we have said above. He observes:—‘‘ So long as man 
is not able to protect himself, his family and his liberty, he cannot be said to 
have attained the full rights of citizenship. He cannot enjoy those rights so 
long as he is ignorant of military training of a modern character. The latter 
renders him perfect morally, physically and intellectually. It teaches him the 
value of self-sacrifice.” Not only that we are not given any facility for the 
above kind of training, but we are told that we would meet death if we were 
to taste the forbidden fruit. ‘The alien bureaucrats may boast that they have 
made us manly and self-reliant, but we see how very afraid they are of us 
when they perceive any indications ofamanlinessin us. It isno use having all 
the boons we pray for within our reach if we are to be deprived of some 
of the desirable qualities of human beings. 


14. On carefully examining the political condition of India, can any 
one say that there has arisen in the minds of the 
Is there any genuine tndians hatred towards their rulers? During the 
sedition in India ? las#two or three months, about 20 or 25 persons have 
Bhédla (100), 1st Oct. been sacrificed on the’altar cf sedition, but it would 
be a mistake to say that the Irdians have, in con- 
sequence thereof, begun to feel hatred towards their rulers. There is no 
doubt that there is at present great excitement in the country, but its 
cause is patriotism and not sedition. There has arisen in the minds of 
the Indians the noble and natural ambition that their country should be 
on an equal footing with Japan, China, and other Asiatic nations in 
points of advancement. If the rulers see anything wrong in this, that is 
owing to their prejudiced minds. Just as a man suffering from jaundice 
considers all things to be yellow, so the. officials, whose heads are turned 
by the fear of imaginary sedition, see the fiend of sedition stalking all over 
the country, and they are making untiring exertions to secure it. But 
we ask the rulers, “How can the -Indians possibly hate you? Are you not, 
like them, solicitous about the political regeneration of India? There being 
thus no opposition between them and you, how can sedition exist among 
them ? As soon as you fulfil the pledges of 1833 and 1858, what little 
discontent there may be will vanish and the people’s minds will overflow with 
eratitude towards you.’ But so strange is human nature that many times 
even able and sagacious persons commit absurdities like the man who beats 
the ground in the belief that a snake is crawling over it. Such, in our 
Opinion, is the conduct of the officials here in the matter of extirpating 
treason. But, from one point of view, that is excusable in them. For there 
is not a single point of similarity between the officials and the subjects in this 
country. We are black, they are white, we profess either Hinduism, or 
Buddhism or Muhammadanism, while they profess Christianity; we are 
orientals, they are occidentals ; we face the east, they face the west; we are the 
conquered, while they are the conquerors. ‘The officials being convinced that 
it. is impossible to effect a lasting union between peoples who differ as above 
in respect of religion, colour, civilization and interest, there is nothing 
improper on their part in endeavouring to perpetuate their rule over us. It is, 
however, a question whether this wish of theirs would be gratified or not. 


15. “That a Governor or a Viceroy should preside over an Industrial 


Conference is nothing new; but it is for the first 


Government should time, we believe, that a regular conference of officials 
actively hag the eee _and non-officials has been summoned by Government 
ae Seats Ti ae themselves for the consideration of the industrial 
Oct. situation in India. The lead taken by Sir A. 

| Lawley, the Governor of Madras, cannot, therefore, 
be devoid of deep significance. Expecting little real help from Government, 
we have at last taken the question into our own hands by starting the great 
Swadeshi movement. The way we are going is not after the heart of Govern- 
ment—we carry things a bit too far for the vested interests of the white 


merchants, indulging sometimes in the unholy pastime of boycott. The 


ma-bap Government, therefore, deem it fit to manage it for us more satis- 
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factorily and ‘ soberly ’. 


Well, we have no objection jto Government helping 
us in the matter. It remains to be seen how far they do really help us. 
They. can do a great deal, to be sure. But the experience of the 

t is not very. encouraging. For ‘instance, we have been asking for 
Pieker technical training for our youths, and the late Mr. J. N. Tata made a 
princely donation to that end. What have Government done? They have 
almost defeated the original purpose and are still dawdling over the mangled 
scheme. And we are meantime sending hundreds of our youths to Japan, 
America, Germany and England—anywhere out of Indiaitself. Government 
talk of the futility of starting technical colleges in the absence of industrial 
institutions, in which, they plead, they cannot take the initiative and compete 
with private enterprise! ......... But surely Government can at least give 
us their guidance and advice. In this connection itis very pleasing to 


refer to the remarks of the Times of India which entirely disapproves of 
the attitude taken up by the Madras Governor.......... Of course private 
effort and aid are necessary; but there is now no difficulty on this score 
because the Swadeshti movement, as Sir Arthur Lawley has himself 
acknowledged, has given a great impetus to Industrialism. The 72mes rightly 
remarks that the Madras Governor has dwelt too bh 


uch upon the difficulties of 
the work and too little upon thé encouraging signs, too much upon the duties 
of others and too little upon the responsibilities of Government. Such criti- 
cism coming from an organ like the Bombay paper has a special value and 
significance. Weshould not, however, be lulled into confidence by the 
altered, sympathetic attitude of Anglo-I[ndian writers. ‘The industrial 
salvation of India must come from within. It rests in our own hands.”’ 


16. “It is a matter of great regret that the Trustees of the Parsi 


Punchayet Funds have at last under pressure 
Comments on the pro- issued a notification calling a public meeting of 
posed Parsi loyalty the Parsis, to pass a resolution condemning the 
moarre in Bombay. anarchist movement in India. Educated Parsis 
ibdr-e-Soudadgar 
(20), 3rd Oct., Eng. cols. ; opposed the mov ement to a man, principally on the 
*Pdrsi (35), 4th Oct., ground that the Parsi press, as reflecting the views and 
Eng. cols. opinions of the community, had already condemned 
in the most scathing language, the policy of sedition 
and violence on the part of the Extremists in India, and that as has already 
been stated by 'the same press over and over again, Parsi loyalty has never 
been impugned and cannot be called in question at any time.......... T'o call 
such a meeting at the present time, when many of these lip-loyalty meetings 
are being held in different parts of India, would mean that Parsi loyalty is 
not what it should be. It has been reiterated in the Parsi press over and 
over again, that the community cannot afford to be disloyal. Once the 
British turned their backs upon India, there will be no Parsi remaining 
to tell the tale of his co-religionists’ woes.......... Educated Indians look 
upon these loyalty meetings with suspicion—meetings organised for a purpose, 
other than the one indicated on the surface. That there is any appreciable 
degree of disloyalty in India, we decline to believe. There has been no 
doubt much of discontent and dissatisfaction, but that does not prove that 
disloyalty has taken its hold “upon the country. Remove the clouds of dis- 
content, and loyalty will again shine in all its prestine splendour and purity. 
...Notice of an amendment to the principal resolution to be placed before 
to-morrow’s meeting is already given in a sort of a counter-requisition which 
has been signed by no fewer than thirty eminent lawyers, who seem to believe 
that if it was thought necessary to pass a resolution condemning the policy 
of sedition and violence on the part of the Extremists, the Government of 
India should at the same time be respectfully informed that they were more 
or less responsible for the present state of affairs in India and that no time 
should be ost in introducing reforms, such as would afford the Indians a 
larger share in the administration of their country. The amendment or rather 
the rider embodies the two replies given by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, one to 
His Excellency the Governor, who congratulated him on the attainment of 
his 84th birthday, and another to the Indian public in general also for their 
congratulatory messages on the auspicious occasion. Both these replies 


\ 
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contain in a summarised form the public opinion of this country as regards 
the measures of Government.......... The Parsis, at their meeting to-morrow 
will do well to pass the main resolution together with the rider consisting of 
Mr. Dadabhai’s two replies referred to above.” [The Pdrsi writes :—" A Parsi 
meeting organised by a section of the community, to protest against anarchical 
methods in Indian political movements will be held this evening at Albless 


Baug. The meeting will be a party affair, as the entire Parsi press and the . 


community as a whole are against it on the ground of there being no actual 
necessity for it.’’| 


17. The crisis in Lancashire has thrown a hundred thousand people on 

the streets and many of them have taken to rioting. 

Closure of mills in I[tis to be noted that in their case the Police have 
Iingland 1s due to the pro- only used batons, while the Bombay mill-hands 


ee the swadesht were fired upon, though they were comparatively 


Kdl (117), 2nd Oct. ; quite innocent. The foreign trade of England 
Rashtramat (46), 3rd Oct. as greatly decreased during the last year. The 
swadesht movement in India, the Sinn Fein 

movement in Ireland and German and American competition are all having 
their effects on British commerce. ‘I'he Almighty was sure to see justice 
done to the English merchants who have increased their trade by crippling 
the Indian artisans. England has also destroyed Irish trade by passing 
preferential laws in her own favour. The same experiment was tried in 
America; but fortunately she escaped from the clutches of England and is 
now ready to deal a death-blow to English commerce. Mr. Dutt has given 
a fine description of the savage attempts of Englishmen to destroy Indian 
trade. The swadeshi and the boycott movements had in reality frightened 


Englishmen from the very beginning, but they assumed a nonchalant 


attitude till now. Now, however, they cannot but howl. ‘’he Bengalis are 
mad with joy and have held a meeting to express their satisfaction at the 
news that hundreds of mills have stopped working in England. But we for 
our part should stick manfully to our programme and spread the swadeshe 
agitation in every nook and coner of India. The brutal military strength of 
the English is powerless before our perfectly constitutional agitation. We 
should concentrate all our forces on the swadeshi movement and make it a 
success. [The London correspondent of the Adal makes similar comments. 
The Rashtramat avers that the swadesht movement in India is already making 
itself felt in England. | 


18. The Dussera festival is drawing near, and we should, therefore, pause 


Exhortation to the peo- 
ple of the Bombay Presi- 
dency to make a resolve to 


a little to consider how we are going to celebrate it. 
The day is considered very auspicious, and it is quite 
natural that patriots should bé anxious to inaugu- 


support the boycott of rate works that would lead to the regeneration of the 
foreign goods. country. Workers in the cause of righteousness 
9g ere Arias 30th always encounter difficulties in their way, but these 
eee difficulties serve only to lend increased vigour to 
their efforts. But there are some enemies of the country, who take delight in 
making it a prey to the foreigners, and it is the duty of all good men to defeat 
the efforts of such villians by spreading good ideas and good sentiments 
among the people. Dussera signifies crossing the boundary, and ambitious 
kings of oid started on their expeditions of conquest on this auspicious day. 
The enemy that we have to subdue at present is our own mean selfish nature’; 
and we have also to make conquests in the spheres of commerce and enter- 
prise. The swadeshi and boycott movements are gradually making a headway 
in this country, and we suggest to all our countrymen to resolve to give their 
firm support to the boycott moveiaent on the ensuing Dussera day. [Ina 
subsequent issue the paper exhorts the mill-hands to bear in mind the advice 


given by Mr. Tilak to abstain from liquor and from the use of polluted 
foreign sugar. | 


19. The annual meeting in connection with the Paisa Fund will be held 
Kiseal to beacle tah: in Bombay on the 4th October, 1908. The glass fac- 
ee to he "Paton bes tory at Talegaon (Poona) erected out of the funds is 
Kesari (120), 29th Sept. already turning out fine articles. T'hey were exhibited 
in Poona and Bombay during the last Ganpati festival 
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and approved of by the public.. Arrangements are being made by the Fund 


~  \@ sectional Congress at Madras are ‘ persisted in, the session would not only 


Committee after correspondence with the District Organisations to admit 
apprentices to the factory. Mr. Isvardas, who has travelled in Japan, -with 
the help of four Japanese assistants is managing the factory at present. Two 
students of the Samarth Vidyalaya are working as apprentices. The practical 
work of the Pasa Fund is before the public, and we hope that they will 
liberally subscribe tc the special Dussera collection in aid of the Fund. 


20. “Some silly people are yet under the impression that the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 is a charter by virtue of which 

a . Indians are entitled to demand their rights from 
Condition of the Kuro- QGovernment. But the poor men do not know why 


t) Fest scheme pale aliens g and how the Proclamation was issued......... Any 


one can easily guess what actuated those who issued 
widelesctiesacmateieg. ss the Proclamation. It was prompted by a panic that 
seized the men then in authority. And as the excite- 
ment gradually subsided, the necessity for keeping the promises also lost its 
urgency. At last one of the Viceroys proclaimed to the world that the * Magna 
Charta’ of India was an impossible charter. If; from all this, any one now 
ventures to infer that the promises were intended to lull the people to 
sleep, from which they should never wake up, he would not be wrong.......... 
Policy rendered it necessary, of course, to create a class of Government servants 
out of the nation to rule the people according to the orders and wishes of 
the British rulers. And in return for such service what do these servants get ? 
A munificent sum ranging, in ordinary cases, from Rs. 7 to Rs. 200 a month! 
And the misfortune is thata native servant, as soon as he enters Government 
service, becomes himself a despot. His salary being very small, he is forced 
to accept bribes, which is a fresh addition to the burdens of the people. 
Now, if we look to the highest and best-paid appointments carrying real 
power with them, we find that they are reserved, with rare exceptions, for 
HKuropeans.......... The consequences of such a system of government are 
to-day as clear as day-light. The ruling class, with their women and children 
looking like fairies and cupids, are always seen driving about in motor 
cars, etc., dressed to superfluity; they occupy well furnished mansions 
and villas equipped with every comfort and convenience......... If we 
turn to the condition of the native servants of Government, a striking 
and painful contrast is visible. Natives of the highest intelligence are forced 
to live in squalor with their wives and children. Poverty makes them content 
themselves with coarse food, which seriously tells upon their health. ‘They have 
to walk all the way to the office and return home exhausted by excessive 
work. Nothing can be more galling than the way in which native servants of 
Government live out their short lives and at last fall a prey to some disease 
or other. In the face of these glaring facts can anybody believe that the 
authorities intend to observe no distinctions of caste and creed ?”’ 


21. “It seems that the Moderates of Madras, who are in an 
unseemly hurry to arrange a Coventionist Congress 

Comments on the in a hole and corner fashion, have so far really 
proposal to hold the ¢ounted without their host. They fancied that the 


next Session of the Indian 
National. Congress at country being now cowed down and nearly paralysed 


Madras owing to the stern repression practised in certain 
Rashtramat (46), 1st Quarters, all and sundry would seek shelter 
Oct., Eng. cols. under the wings of the creed-faddists, who lay the 


flattering unction to their soul that the fetish 
of a creed will perpetually protect them from the wrath of irate 
Anglo-Indian officials. But the Bengalis, who are every day experienc- 
ing the evils of repression have sternly declined to have anything 
to do with a Conventionist gathering, which is to be run on the 
principle of ‘not flouting the authorities.’ We had _ fancied so 
long that there was some sort of patched up unanimity among at 
least the Moderates of Madras proper. But there are internal dissensions 
and petty -bickerings among them, too. An influentially signed protest 
has been issued by many prominent Madras Congressmen, in which they 
declare it as their deliberate opinion that if the attempts to hold 
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be not a success in any sense approaching the success of its predecessors as 
regards attendance, enthusiasm, and real harmony in its deliberation, but 
would positively injure National interests.’ The protest has been sent in to 
Nawab Sayad Mahomed, and among the signatories to it are many 
prominent Congressmen of Madras like Messrs. P. Ananda Charlu and Vira 
Raghavachariar. They emphatically declare it as their opinion that the leaders 
of thought in the Madras Presidency were not at all consulted before the 
Congress on the basis of the Allahabad Convention creed was invited to Madras 
and that the general feeling in the southern presidency was against the holding 


of a sectional gathering. We might assure the signatories that not only - 


the feeling in Madras but the feeling of the whole of the Bombay Presidency, 
of Berar, and of the Central Provinces is against sectional Congress. This 
protest of prominent Madras Congressmen cuts the ground from under 
the feet of the few supporters of the creed. Of course, a handful 
of men are at perfect liberty to call a gathering of friends and give 
it any name they like. But the National Congress is the National 
Assembly of India, with traditions and prestige of a decided character. 
The Indian nation must see that their National Assembly is not 
converted into a private gathering by a handiul of men who have 
framed what is called a‘creed. ‘The ‘creed’ must be submitted to the 
nation before it can be regarded as setting forth the ‘ aims and objects’ of the 
National Congress. The Madras Protest has come at a very opportune 
moment. Let Messrs. Watcha and Khare accept the invitation sent by 
Nawab Sayad Mahomed and his friends. But here are the signatories to the 
protest who say that they do not want any Congress which is to be 
held in defiance of public feeling in the Madras Presidency. The Bombay 
coterie fondly imagined that Madras Moderates were mere babies, who could be 
hoodwinked by any sort of stratagem employed by the master-minds of 
Bombay. But Madrasees are acute men and sound patriots and, in this 
year of National disasters and: wholesale repression, they are not going to be 
made cats-paws of, by any outsiders.” 


22. ‘The news about noisy dissentients having arisen at Madras as 
regards the holding of the next Congress session 

Indu Prakdsh (44), Ist according to the Allahabad constitution at that place 
Oct., Eng. cols. need not cause either surprize or fear. It is 
some gratification to note that only one Congress 

organ of importance—and that the shilly-shallying Hinmdu—has identified 
itself with the dissentients and that the objections the latter have raised 
are comparatively minor ones. They do not urge that the Constitution 
is wrong or that the requirement of subscribing assent to the objects 
of the Congress is not justified. Only six out of the seventy protest- 
ants are signatories to the Convention. That some of the dissentients 
are really those who helped te break the Congress at Surat or their active 
partizans is indeed very clear. They want a carte blanche for their aggressive 
Extremist propaganda. These are Congressmen no doubt; but their opposi- 
tion cannot be taken account of by those who have committed them- 
selves to the programme of the Surat Convention. We are afraid that some 
well meaning constitutionalists have been taken in. Men like Mr. P. Ananda 
Charlu evidently have joined the protest because of nervousness as to the 
suitability of Madras for this year’s Congress session. The plea of Madras 
being too unsettled and too divided is a hollow one. More or Jess all Indian 
provinces are in the same sad plight. Are we, therefore, to abandon the 
Congress ? That would mean a surrender to the bureaucrats and the pro- 
loyalists, who would like nothing so much as a cessation of all our activities. 
The hopes of a completely united and representative and a perfectly unani- 
mous and enthusiastic Congress of all parties would seem unhappily to be 
now well-nigh over, thanks to the attitude of the irreconcilables and their 
intrigues. But is that a reason why each party should not work in its own 
way without active opposition to the other? We may tell our constitution- 
alist friends in India that we in Bombay and elsewhere highly commend the 
gallant manner in which Madras has so promptly come forward to hold the 
first Cnogress under the new constitution. That some Madrasis themselves 
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20 
a should, instead of feeling proud of this, actively oppose the proposal, is 
indeed a matter for painful surprise. However, we are glad to hear from 
our Madras correspondent that the leading constitutionalists there are proceed- 
ing undauntedly and have formed a representative Reception Committee.” 


*23. “The news from Madras about the likelihood of a split in the 
ree Congress camp is anything but welcome. All the 
Hin ay + Ranglivsa: facts are not before us and our remarks are obviously 
Reformer (4), 4th Oct. ~ ‘Open to correction in the light of fuller information. 
But whatever the reason for the impending split, 

there is no doubt that the incident cannot but be deeply deplored. We con- 
fess we cannot understand the contention put forward by the protestants 
against the decision of the Provincial Congress Committee that the latter 
should have consulted all the Congress leaders in the country. It is also 
equally difficult to follow the other contention that it is most inadvisable to 
hold the proposed session of the Congress in Southern India, or for the 
‘ matter of thatin any other province. The cry hitherto raised in certain 
quarters was that the Congress had no defined constitution. The Convention 
i Committee that met at Allahabad has now settled that constitution and it will 
hold good till such time as it is modified; and the next Congress is to be held 
under and by virtue of the rules and regulations framed by that Committee. 
It is a most extraordinary and unheard-of demand that all the Congress leaders 
in the country should have been consulted; and it is simply astonishing for 
any responsible Congressmen to declare that it is most inadvisable to hold the 
proposed session of the Congress. What then was the Convention meant for ? 
What then was the Convention Committee appointed to do ?......... Do the 
Madras protestants mean that no session of the Congress should be held this 
| year at all, or do they simply want some other province to step in and relieve 
| them and their province of the responsibility that lies upon them in the usual 
1 order of things? We expected the constitutional party in the Madras 
ale Presidency to act this time in asspirit of harmony, to seize the first 
opportunity they. have got for rehabilitating the Congress on the constitutional 
basis, provided: for it by the Convention Committee, and present aunited front 
at a critical stage in the history of the Congress ‘movement.......... It is to 
be sincerely hoped that wiser counsels will yet prevail, and that the Madras 
Presidency will never be found to shirk its clear obligations or ever figure in 
i the annals of modern India side by side with the breakers of the Congress at 
| Nagpore and Surat.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘* Madras has 
| decided to hold the next Congress, but a certain number of dissentients 
if have protested against the resolve on grounds which are not likely to commend 
1. themselves to the thoughtful observer of affairs at the present day.......... We 
4 earnestly trust that the next Congress will be a great success and that personal 
prejudices will not be allowed to come in the way of a national duty which 
was never more urgent than it is now.”’| 


:  *24, “The unusually prolonged character ofthe trials of the men con- 
| é cerned in the bomb conspiracy and the attempt on the 
) Complaint about the part of the local authorities in Bengal to spread their 
.) unusually prolonged cha- net as wide as possible on bare suspicion and. on the 
| racter of the Alipore trial. trength of eee SEE er d 
i Gujardti (27), 4th Oct., Strength of anonymous reports have led to a goo 
i Eng. cols. deal of dissatisfaction and subjected the public mind 
i | to a prolonged strain which it can hardly continue to 
Ba endure much longer. The unchecked development of the police regime would 
oie. be a serious misfortune even in less troubled times, but is still more so at this 
aR juncture. We believe that the prime actors and abettors supposed to be 
Lee, involved in the bomb conspiracy have already been entrapped and the sooner 
Bal the proceedings are brought to a close, the better it would be both for the 
2 a Government and the people. What is now necessary above all is a speedy 
iS | return to the normal state of things—a return to the methods of common sense 
hers, and peaceful progress, and all cessation of panic and excitement. So long as 
¥ the present excitement is kept up by means of interminable prosecutions, 
absurd or atrocious sentences, the overzealous doings of an unchecked police 
Bei and the machinations of anonymous backbiters and unscrupulous intri- 


guers, it would not be possible to attain the much-desired consummation 
" 
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The more the people are made to think or talk about bombs and sedition the 
greater would be the evil. Calm reflection, sound judgment and steady pro- 
gress are impossible so long as the present excitement and the strain upon the 
official and non-official mind continue to last. The Government can scarcely 
be blamed with any show of fairness for enforeing the law of the land against. 
men really concerned in the bomb conspiracy and avain&st those who are 
unquestionably guilty of violent and inflammatory writings or speeches. But 
there is such a thing as over-doing one particular thing to the culpable neglect 
of more efficacious measures of permanent value. The present excitement 
and tension upon the public mind have paralysed all useful public activity, 
and we earnestly long for an early cessation of the deplorable state of things 
into which the country has unhappily drifted.”’ 


20. We wish His Excellency Sir George Clarke had not presided at the 
meeting held on Monday last at the Town Hall 
(Sieiicsiabs oh Cates for the purpose of recording the sense of the general 
of His Excellency the public of Bombay of the great loss sustained by it 
Governor of Bombay at through the death of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, Bart. From 
the Town Hall (Bombay) His LExcellency’s speech it appears that a bold 
meeting inmemory of the endeavour has been made from some quarters to 
late Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai, mislead His Excellency by exaggerated and false 
Bart. a accounts about the career of thedeceased. As to His 
oa re Samachar (61), Bxcellency’s statement to the effect that the donations 
in of the deceased towards public objects as well as to the 
Parsi community were on a most generous scale 
and that the extent of his private charities would probably never be known, 
suffice it to say that the public knows nothing about them; nor have the personal 
friends of the deceased yet been able to supply any information on the subject. 
It is equally futile to claim any credit on behalf of the deceased Baronet on 
account of his civic activities. Had Sir George Clarke glanced over the records 
of the proceedings of the meetings of the Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
its committees, he would have learnt that, beyond taking care to keep him- 
self in his seat in the Corporation by attending the minimum number of meet- 
ings, Sir Jamsetji has done nothing worthy of note and that he has taken no 
part in the discussion of important municipal questions. In short, beyond 
joining in discussions in connection with the voting of public addresses and 
similar subjects, he has done no service to the city ; and no other instance of his 
exertions for the good of the public could be produced eitherfrom the newspapers 
or the Municipal records. The part he played in the notorious Caucus embroglio 
is of too recent a date to require any comments. We wish His Excellency had 
been given an opportunity of knowing the nature of his activities on behalf of 
this party. We will content ourselves with the remark that his conduct in 
this connection was deplored by all communities alike. His interference in 
the affairs of his own community had the unfortunate tendency of causing 
splits and factions. We admit that Sir Jamsetji had done what, according to 
his lights, appeared to him to be just and proper ; but at the same time we must 
observe that he had done nothing to deserve any public appreciation in the 
name of the entire population of Bombay. The composition of day-before- 
yesterday's meeting and the limited number of those who took part in its 
deliberations’ must have convinced His Excellency that it was in no way 
representative, and that those who took the leading part at it were not the 
acknowledged leaders of society in Bombay. 


26. ‘A Rangoon contemporary protests against Burma being made the 
dumping ground for the ‘refuse’ of Indian political 

Protest against the life. The occasion for the remark has been given 
“—. B agseu a = by the removal of Mr. Tilak to Mandalay.......... Of 
Aniio-Indinn'i 3 course, it is all a matter of taste ; but one may here 
Tam-e-Jamshed (31), Sk again how far coes the Anglo-Indian press fulfil 
28th Sept., Eng. cols. its function as mentor and exemplar to the Indian 
journalists and publicists when it descends to such 

foul abuse of those from whom it differs? Mr. Tilak may be an uncompromis- 
ing opponent of Government; still he-is a scholar and a man of parts, one 
with many just titles to the esteem and admiration of both Europeans 
and natives. Lala Lajpatrai may have done some _indiscreet 
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things; still his right to rank among the distinguished and eminent 
Politicians of the day is unquestioned. Wherein lies the merit, then, of 
abusing such men, of callingthem the ‘refuse’ of Indian political life ?......... 
Messrs. Tilak and Lajpatrai belong to a class of prisoners who, in spite of all 
that they have done, need not be ashamed of themselves, and who have 
not done anything to forfeit the love, admiration and respect. of the best, 
the highest, and the purest of their species. Burma and those who pose 
as her spokesmen had better set their own house in order first before 
they throw stones at India and Indian politicians. The British cause is not 
likely to be served by abusing Indian politicians. Weare no blind admirers 
of Messrs. TiJak and Lajpatrai. We condemn their excesses. But still we 
maintain that nothing that they have done can justify the scurrility and 
abuse which certain Anglo-Indian papers are fond of heaping upon their 
devoted heads. We expect a more elevated tone and more broad-mindedness 


from the mentors of the native press than they have been evincing up 
to now.”’ | 


27. The original aim with which section 153A was incorporated into 
Réjasthén (82), 26th the Indian Penal Code was to bring within the 
io clutches of the law those, whose writings tended to 
create ill-feeling between the various commu- 
nities in India; and specially friction between Hindus and Muhammadans 
was in the mind of the legislators. At present, however, the section is being 
turned against those creating ill-will between Europeans and natives. But 
unfortunately upto this time it has invariably been the native papers that 
have been dragged into the Courts, while not one single Anglo-Indian journal 
has been prosecuted, in spite of the fact that they have been publishing any 
number of venomous articles. Are not writings stirring up feelings of 
enmity in the minds of the foreigners towards the natives to be regarded 
seditious? But as if Government relish such productions, they systematically 
wink atthem. Government have let off even those Anglo-Indian papers whose 
writings have in many cases been more rancorous than those of the native 
papers. Only lately the Madras Times stigmatised Babu Bepin Chandra Pal 
as a cobra, and, by its malignant language in connection with this publicist, has 
painfully wounded the feelings of Indians. That such writings go unnoticed 
under a Government which was ready to prosecute an aged Moderate like 
Mr. Subramania Iyer is quite in keeping with the character of the 
present times. 


28. “ His Excellency Sir George Clarke has given yet another example 
of his goodness, far-seeing statesmanship, sympathy 

Comments on the modi- and regard for public opinion by commuting the 
fications ee a monstrous sentence of six years’ transportation 
ge tae Rohe 29) passed on Mr. Tilak to one of simple imprisonment 
27th ah Eng. cols. | for a like period.......... We offer Sir George Clarke. 
- our sincerest and most grateful thanks for the 
clemency he has shown to Mr. Tilak. The quality of mercy is one of 
the greatest ‘ attributes ’ of power; it blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. The wise clemency shown by the Bombay Government is sure to 
be ‘ twice blessed’. The advantage to the great Mahratta patriot is apparent 
enough. But Mr. Tilak is not the only gainer. Government also will benefit 
a great deal. Whatever sycophants and self-seeking cowards may say to the 
contrary, there has been an almost universal concensus of opinion that the prose- 
cution of the Poona leader was a political blunder, that the sentence passed 
by Mr. Davar was monstrously heavy, and that the whole tragedy, though 
it may for the moment silence native publicists and make them tremble in 
their shoes, was sure to be a blot on the fair escutcheon of British justice....... 
The commutation of the sentence of Mr. Tilak, even before two months had 
elapsed since its infliction, has met with an almost universal chorus of grate- 
ful approval........... We would have been more than surprised, if there had not 
been a single discordant note in the midst of the universal chorus. Needless 
to say that we have not been surprised, for there 7s a howling exception 
and this time it comes from the ranks of the Anglo-Indian journalism 
in Bombay. Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are never tired of proclaiming 
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from the house-tops that they are a ‘superior’ race altogether, know more 
about the dignity of journalism than their native brethren, and that they never 
transgress the canons of good taste. And yet occasions are not infrequent 
when some of these gentry show the most brutal and execrable taste 
and vindictiveness.......... Perhaps, the authorities have not hitherto 
realised the enormity of the mischief these inglorious gentry are hatching. 
But we assure Government that there lies more danger in their war-dances 
and poisonous lucubrations than in ten thousand violent articles in the native 
press. We humbly beg to draw the attention of Sir George Clarke to this 
aspect of the situation and trust that His Excellency will add fresh laurels to 
those he has already won by boldly tackling that section of the Anglo-Indian 
press which makes it a regular business to flout and insult the children of the 
soil and heartlessly wound their most cherished feelings and susceptibilities. 


As for the clemency shown to Mr. Tilak, there is but one grateful cry on the lips — 


of all Indians and that is—May God bless Sir George Clarke and his, and 
inspire him soon to go a step further and crown his latest act of clemency by 
restoring Mr. Tilak to the bosom of his family.” 


29. “Verily the hammering out of a New India has been begun-by His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke—a New India wherein 
ae are | sreater and greater heed will be paid to the voice of 
on ™ a — man, the people, and greater and greater trust and 
Sind Gazette (17), 25th good-will will prevail between the rulers and the 
Sept. oO We find that the Anglo-Indian 
press and the Anglo-Indian public have disapproved 
of the merciful and liberal statesmanship displayed by His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke in reducing the heavy sentence passed on Mr. Tilak. 
This sullen aloofness of the majority of the Anglo-Indian press and 
public from the -liberal policy of Government, whenever they set out on 
the path of progress by meeting the wishes of the people, has always acted as 
a great deterrent upon a rapproachement between the rulers and the ruled. 
We condemn the attitude taken up by the Anglo-Indian press, with a few 
honourable exceptions, towards this question. The whole of India 
appealed to Government to look tothe age, position and brilliant attainments of 
Mr. Tilak. If any appeal ought to have been heard,it wasthat. And nowhere 
is the supreme strength of the British Government more in evidence than in 
listening to such an appeal and granting it. Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
are perverting the whole ethics of politics when they try to represent this as 
weakness. On the contrary, weakness consists in putting on armour and 
using the mailed fist when there is the least occasion for it.......... His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke deserves the best thanks of the Indian people 
for realizing the moral law in his administrative policy. To do this in the 
very teeth of opposition from the Anglo-Indian press and public implies a 
moral grandeur and a statesmanship which are valuable assets to the British 
nation and to this country. It is on such assets that the glory of Britain rests.”’ 
[In the vernacular. columns of its issue of the 30th September the paper 
winds up its appreciation of the kindness shown to Mr. Tilak by an appeal to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay to show similar mercy to Mr. Paranjpe, 
editor of the Kdl, as well as to other editors punished for sedition in this 
Presidency. The Sind Gazette writes :—‘ Considering Mr. Tilak’s age, the 
Bombay Government have, we consider, shown a wise and merciful spirit in 
commuting his sentence of transportation to one of simple imprisonment. No 
doubt the motives of Government will be misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Just as not onein a thousand of those who sympathised with the convict under- 
stood why his actions and writings were so pernicious, so too nct one, ina 
thousand, will believe that the mainspring of Government’s action has been 
mercy rather than fear. Nevertheless, we hold that Government is right 
in taking the noblest and highest course.’’| 


30. “That in vindictiveness and absolute want of virtues of the 
head and the heart, as also in irresponsible jour- 

Indu Prakash (44), nalism, the Anglo-Indian press often beats the humbler 
29th Sept., Eng. cols. but surely more honourable Indian press hollow is 
3 7 never shown s0 glaringly as when Government do a 


ee a ee 
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ceful act of well-placed mercy like the commutation of the sentence passed on 

it. Tilak: ‘The Indian press gratefully welcomes the news and inquires not 
whether it is Sir George Clarke or Lord Minto or Lord Morley who is to be 
specially thanked for it. It is the act of Government: that is sufficient 
for them, and they thank all its representatives. But to the Anglo-Indian 
press if is an occasion to go into hysterics over and commit what for an Indian 
would surely be ah offence under section 124-A......... It is useless to argue 
with these contemptible specimens of inhumanity, specially when we see that 
the responsible officials are for once at least extremely wise and exceptionally 
generous. To them: we would like to tell that their action is in exact conso- 
nance with the traditions of India’s best kings and emperors and is sure to 
produce the best feelings of grateful appreciation. To subdue an opponent 
and then pardon him was the rule by which an Akbar made friends even of 
irreconcilable Rajput princes. Why should it not be possible for the British 
Government to combat seditious preaching by means which were successfully 
employed by their predecessors to stamp out even open war and prolonged rebel- 
lion ?......... We congratulate the Times of India on its having perceived 
that the main and the only object to be aimed at should be to put such men 
out of harm’s way. That Government had to interfere in the manner they 
have done on behalf of Mr. Tilak shows that the time is ripe for a change of 
the law in regard to punishments for political offences.”’ 


31. “Itis something that the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak has been 
commuted to simple imprisonment and hisfine remit- 
g ag saad aliatpe alee Cee But we do not see why Mr. Tilak should 
have been taken all the way to Rangoon to undergo his. 
sentence. Itis hardly right, anditis against the rules, we believe. Did Govern- 
ment fear that Mr. Tilak would be spirited away? There is a rumour that 
some people cut an under-ground passage right up to Mr. Tilak’s cell 
in the Sabarmati jail. But the rumour is too ridiculously absurd to be 
believed.......... We may take the commutation of the sentence as an indica- 
tion of returning sobriety. But we must point out that the public mind will not 
be quieted until Mr. Tilak is set at liberty very soon. The 1st of November will 
afford Government a capital opportunity for showing a spirit of generosity, 
though really speaking, what we are asking is only in accordance with the 
demands of pure justice.” 


82. There is not much reason for joy in the commutation of 

sins is Mr. Tilak’s sentence. We hope Government will 

g ragga (=), — recognise the justice of reducing the heavy term of 
(36) orth Sept ee vray, %iX years’ imprisonment. It is strange that no ex- 
atin fa, | (75), Planation has been offered by Government as to the 
27th Sept. reasons which led them to make the present altera- 
tion in the sentence. The only conclusion which 

the public can arrive at is that the aim of Government in taking the step 
was to cure the illegality committed by the Court in trying the accused 
jointly under sections’ 124A and 153A., and thereby to silence the universal 
clamour at the injustice done to him. This spectacle of a High Court 
committing such a grave illegality, and Government having to step in later 
on to cure it, is really deplorable and is calculated to shake public confi- 
dence in the purity of British justice. Again, the fact that the Pioneer 
anticipated all the Bombay papers ‘in publishing the news about the com- 
mutation of the sentence forces us to the conclusion that it was the 
supreme Government that had been pulling the strings from behind. If 
so, such interference on the part of the supreme Government in the details of 
local administration is really to be deplored. Far from adding to the prestige 
of Government it considerably lowers it. [The Praja Bandhw writes :—The 
commutation of Mr. Tilak’s sentence, as also the publication by Government 
of the statement that special treatment was accorded to him during the 
period that he was confined in the Sabarmati jail, will, we believe, give 
universal satisfaction. But we cannot understand why Government were 
in such a panic, as to convey him from the Sabarmati jail to Burma with 
so much secrecy. By such action Government, with all their unlimited 
resources, are exposing themselves to ridicule. The-Mah: Kdntha Gazette 
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wonders what necessity there was for removing Mr. Tilak from such a quiet 
city like Ahmedabad, where in its opinion there was not the slightest trace of 
unrest. | | | 


838. There can be no objection now to allow Mr. 'Vilak the use of books 
pies _ @nd newspapers. We are glad that Government 
cnemaanaan sith Berk.” have no intention of adding vengeance or brutality 
: to the blunder they have committed in prosecuting 

him. Naturally all public movements come into conflict with the official 
interests. In the Transvaal, laws are openly set at defiance to establish 
principles and people are ready to go to jail. But even, in India where there 
is no intention of breaking the law, brutal sentences are awarded owing to the 
unsatisfactory constitution of the courts and the obvious flaws in the Jury 
system. The Bombay High Court has already admitted that the sentence 
pronounced by Mr. Davar had some illegality in it, and by commuting 
the sentence, Government, too, have admitted its brutality. [The Pratod 
remarks :—We cannot make much of the commutation of the sentence as it 
was not possible :for Government to exact hard labour from Mr. Tilak under 
any circumstances. ; ) 


84. Though Mr. Tilak had been guilty of the crime of sedition for the 
second time, yet Governinent, either out of mercy or 
Bombay Punch Bahd- from policy, have remitted his fine and commuted 
dur (166), 28th Sept. the sentence of transportation to one of simple 
imprisonment. It is possible that before long we 
shall hear of Mr. Tilak’s release. In contrast to this generous treatment, 
we might point to the treatment of those, whose loyalty and friendliness have 
been acknowledged by the head of the Indian Government and who have 
been so assiduous in their respectful demonstrations of loyalty. We refer to 
the grievances of the Muhammadan community that has been deprived of 
all chances of taking its due share in local self-government. The Muham- 
madan deputation, which waited on His Excellency at Poona, has become 
broken-hearted at the result of its mission. 


*35. Now that Mr. Tilak’s sentence has been commuted, we draw the 
attention of our sympathetic Governor to the case. of 
Appeal to Government Mr. Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe, a M. A. of the Bom- 
toremit the unexpired por- bay University, the incarcerated editor of the Kadi. 
tion of the sentence passed The sentence of nineteen months’ hard labour passed 
on Mr. 8S. M. Paranjpe, nay b iahiadl tien 
eit al ae See pon him has been looked upon as being too severe, 
Parsi (35), 4th Oct. and so we trust that His Excellency will be pleased 
to display the same merciful spirit towards Mr. 
Paranjpe as he has shown towards Mr. Tilak and will remit the unexpired 
portion of his sentence. Such a step on the part of Government will gratify 
the masses without any violence being done to the majesty of thelaw. Being 
a first offender, any mercy shown to the prisoner will not be misplaced, but is 
likely to give him an incentive to reform his career. We would also draw 
attention to the well-known fact that the jury, which tried Mr. Paranjpe, 
recommended him to mercy on the ground that in writing the incriminating 
article he was actuated by purely patriotic motives. Under these circum- 
stances we hope that Government will enhance the glory of British justice by 
condoning the unexpired portion of Mr. Paranjpe’s sentence. 


36. “The Bombay High Court has dealt with the editors of the Dnydn 
Prakdsh and the Mahrdtta with great dignity and 
conspicuous forbearance. From the former an 

Pap jx of Pbsct apology was accepted for having libelled a Judge of 
recently tried before the the Court, as anything like punishment after the 
Bombay High Court. apology would have appeared vindictive. The latter, 
Indian Spectator (5), the Judges say, would have been treated with equal 
8rd Oct.; “Indian Social leniency if he also had tendered a suitable apology. 
‘Reformer (4), 4th Oct. Mr. Kelkar, however, through his counsel, informed 
the Court that it would be more ‘ honest and manly ’ 

if he waited till the Court's opinion on the nature of the articles was pro- 
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T akscad He has, thentlore, been punished.......... Among men who are 


mot catried away by their compassion for Mr. Tilak there can be no two 
opinions about the nature of the paragraphs in which Mr. Justice Davar’s 


conduct was commented on............ Accustomed as we are to judge 


of offences by the standard of the Penal Code, we would apply to Mr. Kelkar’s 
Offence the same tests as we would to defamation under the Code. He had a 
right, in the public interest to comment on the conduct of a Judge; but his 
comments could not have been made ‘in good faith’ in the legal sense of 
* due care and caution.’ He was at liberty to say that the highest Court in the 
province should be above suspicion ; that a Judge who begins to charge a jury 
at an hour when the Court may well adjourn, and finishes the trial at a 
somewhat unusual hour, thereby enabling the Police to convey the prisoner 
out of the city swiftly and silently by special arrangement, invites criticism ; 
that the Judge ought not to have charged the jury in the way he did—all this 
would have been within his rights. But Mr. Kelkar went further and made 
imputations of motives which, with due care and caution, could not have 
been inferred from the facts. Mr. Kelkar is himself a lawyer and always 
writes with a lawyer’s acumen. The language used by him was abusive, 
rather than argumentative, and it was inconsistent with the legal standard of 
good faith. Wesuspect that the astute and cool-headed editor of the Mahrdatta 
felt at the time that loyalty to his chief demanded of him a heroic transgression 
of the bounds of caution and an attack on the Judge who had sentenced his 
chief. ‘The punishment inflicted does not seem to conform to the principles 
of the Penal Code, and illustrates some of the curious aspects of the law relating 
to contempt of Court. ‘he Penal Code recognises the freedom of the human 
will and is satisfied with imposing a penalty for disobedience. If a fine is 
inflicted, and is not paid, the Penal Code is satisfied if the convicted person 
suffers imprisonment for a definite period in lieu of the fine. Under the order 
of the High Court in Mr. Kelkar’s case, as reported in the papers, if Mr. Kelkar 
does not choose to pay the fine and the costs he is to remain indefinitely in jail 
until he makes the payment. He may, therefore, remain in jail all his life long. 
The Court insists upon specific obedience and will not be content with 
expiation. Another curious feature of the law. of contempt of Court is the 
estimation in which an apology is held. The dictionary meaning of ‘ apology ’ 
is an expression of regret. Where regrei does not exist as a mental fact, an 
expression of itisalie. Mr. Kelkar was, therefore, from a lay standpoint, 
right when he said that it would be neither honest nor manly on his part to 
express regret when he had no reasons to believe that he had committed a 
wrong either morally or legally. The learned Judges, accustomed as they are 
to look at things from a legal standpoint, do not seem to have understood 
him. As we understand him, Mr. Kelkar wished to wait until the Judges had 
pronounced their opinion, not because he wanted to make sure that he had no 
other means of escape, but because until the Judges pronounced their 
opinion he had no means of knowing whether he had committed even 
a legal wrong. He is’ perhaps not even now _ convinced that 
he has done a moral wrong. He may be prepared to express his 
‘regret’ for having committed an act which the Judges have authoritatively 
declared to be contempt of Court in the eye of law. As long as he was not 
convinced that he was guilty of such contempt, an expression of regret would 
have been a lie. It remains to be seen what is the kind of apology 
which Mr. Kelkar will consider it honest and manly to tender, and what is 
the kind of apology on which the Court will insist. An Indian grammarian 
has defined language to be sound plws mind. An apology in which the mind 
cannot join is mere sound. ‘The law should punish insincerity. A law which 
imposes the duty of making an insincere statement cannot be morally justifi- 
able. If Mr. Kelkar does not make a suitable apology he is to continue in 
jail until he makes one. Every moralist will hope that the Court will not 
extort a lie from any person by putting him in prison. Expiation by imprison- 
ment for a definite period seems to be the proper remedy. [The Indian Social 
Reformer writes :—* We are inclined to think that Mr. Kelkar was prompted 
to take the course he adopted rather by fear of what his friends might say 
than of his own reasoned conviction.. Would these persons be less critical if 
he apologises now ?”’] 
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°37. “We note with satisfaction that it is still the greatest virtue of our 
are High Court that its justice is tempered with mercy. 
Kaviser-t-Hind (32), 4th ||... Contempt of Court was the charge against 
ome Pn | hase » P hot the editors of the Dnydn Prakash and the Mahrdtta. 
9), Chey NS: CO'S- The former is the organ of the Poona Constitu- 
tionalists and the latter of the Intransigeants. It is indeed amazing how the 
editor of the Dnydn Prakdsh lost his head and indulged in criticism on the 
personality of a Judge who had tried to discharge his duty according to his 
lights. However, he was firmly advised by friendly counsel to offer an 
unqualified apology for the apparent contempt that he had committed in a 
moment of excitement. The Court did well in letting him off. The editor of 
the Mahrdtta, on the other hand, though a pleader, affected to be wise in 
his generation and persevered in endeavouring to justify his outrageous libel 
on the personality of Mr. Justice Davar. His particular clientele might, if 
he had apologised, have called him timid man. So he was ‘ contumacious’ 
enough, to use the Judges’ own words, in observing through his counsel that 
he would apologise if the Court deemed his criticism to be contempt 
of Court! ‘There can be no patience with an offending editor of this so- 
called heroic mould. His conduct was the very reverse of heroism. Heroism 
does not lie in insulting a person and afterwards telling him that he has 
not insulted him but that he would apologise if he thought he was insulted ! 
Such a person puts himself out of court, not only a law court, but the larger 
court of public opinion. There can be no sympathy with him. Under the 
circumstances, if the Court sentenced him to 14 days’ imprisonment it has 
sentenced him justly. Noone can venture to say it was vindictive. Indeed, 
the Court shewed great forbearance and leniency. Mr. Kelkar is fortunate 
that in his case justice has been greatly tempered with mercy.” {The 
Parsi writes:—‘ The prosecution of the editor of the Mahrdtta for 
contempt of Court has had the effect of showing the quality of the arguments 
used by the Extreme Left in Indian politics. There was plenty of scope for 
fair criticism in the Tilak case: the reality of the danger of such writings as 
those of Mr. Tilak could have been fairly questioned ; the misjoinder of charges, 
as set forth by Mr. Baptista, was a subject for discussion in no way barred 
by the decision of the Court. But the editor of the Mahrdtta must needs 
elaborate a tissue of mwstatements and innuendoes about a conspiracy 
between the Judge and the Government. It isa style of criticism which, we 
regret to say, is readily accepted by large numbers of readers. ‘To any 
impartial mind the accusations made against Mr. Justice Davar since the 
Tilak case would appear ridiculous. That they find so large and so willing an 
audience is an indication of an unhealthiness of mind which is a great bar to 
the true progress which Indian politicians. of all schools desire.’’| 


*38. “The proceedings taken by the Public Prosecutor against two 
Poona newspapers for contempt of Court will be 

Rast Goftdr (37), 4th hailed with general satisfaction.......... In the case 
Oct., Eng. cols. of defamation of private individual the aggrieved 
party has a right to seek redress from a’court of law. 

The libel upon a Judge in his judicial capacity is doubly incriminating— 
as defamatory against an individual and as an aspersion upon the 
Court. But while a journalist treads with caution in his onslaughts upon 
individuals, an impression seems to prevail that, in discussing a judicial 
decisicn on public grounds, he may spare neither the court nor the judge, 
and indulge at his sweet will in any excess he likes. ‘This belief is 
engendered by the dignified reticence with which law-courts usually treat 
uncharitable criticisms on their actions, on the supposition, as Mr. Justice 
Batchelor remarked, that the cominon sense of the many will correct the 
extravagance of the few. The case with which the Bombay High Court was 
called upon to deal for a scurrilous attack upon one of its Judges was a 
most flagrant instance of this kind of criticism.......... The Dnydn 


Prakdsh pursued the only course which it could; have adopted with 


honour to itself, and in justice to the Court and to its own readers, 
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The Mahrdtta, on the other hand, 


tepping stones, and was rightly served forits contumacy. This paper 
took up a peculiar attitude, which would have been perchance justified,—though 
not on the grounds on which that paper claimed a judicial discussion in the 
Court—if its criticisms were fairly and honestlyaimed at Mr. Davar’s judg- 
ment in the Tilak case........... In this instance the editor exceeded all 
bounds of decorum and moderation, and showered upon the Judge, who 
tried Mr. Tilak, such allegations aswere on theface of them seething with 
slander and foul-mouthed abuse.......... No man in his senses can call into 
question the propriety of the action which the Court has taken for the vindica- 
tion of its dignity.”’ 


*39. ‘“ Last Tuesday the Chief Justice and the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Bachelor delivered their judgment in the Mahratta 

Mahratta (9), 4th Oct. contempt of court case........... Our readers already 
know the facts of the case. Immediately after 

the decision by Mr. Justice Davar in the Tilak Case, the Mahrdtta com- 
mented on some features of the case in strong language. The Dnydn Prakash 
of Poona also along with almost the whole of the Native Press gave vent to 
similar views and feelings. The Mahrdtta and the Dnydn Prakdsh were 
dragged before the Bombay High Court for attacking the independence and 
honesty of Mr. Justice Davar. The Dnydn Prakdsh tendered an unqualified 
apology and their Lordships passed no orders on the rule issued. Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar followed the honourable and honest course of sticking to his writings 
manfully and did not tender any voluntary apology for what was nothing else 
but a legitimate criticism written feelingly just after the close of the Tilak 
trial. How is the dignity of the Bombay High Court wounded by the 
legitimate criticism to which the Tilak trial was subjected in the whole of the 
Native Press? They say that the Native Press transgressed the proper 
bounds of criticism when it challenged the independence and honesty of a 
Judge of the Bombay High Court presiding at the Criminal Sessions. Every 
right-minded Anglo-Indian will candidly admit that the natives are now-a- 
days losing their faith in the independence and honesty of the whole of the 
magistracy, from the High Court Judge who presides at the Criminal Sessions 
and sentences leaders like Mr. Tilak to six years of transportation down to 
the mofussil Magistrate who fines Rs. 10 or 20 in what are popularly called 
picketing cases. ‘This loss of faith is confined only to political and quasi- 
political cases. This is the general sentiment, and newspapers as exponents 
of public opinion are in duty bound to voice the same. What do the people 
mean when they say that the present magistracy is not as independent as of 
yore? Dothey mean that a High Court Judge presiding at a criminal 
sessions is directly influenced by the members of the Bombay Government to 
act this way or that way in the performance of his judicial functions? Do 
they mean that a City Magistrate, who invariably fines the enthusiasts of 
the Temperance movement, acts under the secret orders of the local deities of 
the higher bureaucracy ? Neither the public nor newspapers mean anything 
of this kind. The Magistracy at present does not possess that grit of mind 
and intelligence which enables it to rise above the passions and prejudices of 
their patrons and to deal equal justice to both the oppressor and the oppressed. 
In political and quasi-political cases, the Magistrates generally take their clue 
not from the impartial interpretation of the letter of the law as it stands, but 
unconsciously and unwittingly favour the strong side, v2z., the side of the 
police or the prosecution. ‘This is the evil of exalted mediocrities ; and none 
is to blame for it but the despotic bureaucracy which in dispensing its 
patronage never fails to brush aside the gifted Magistrates or Sessions Judges 
manifesting signs of independence. In every political or semi-political case, 
the people generally foretell the decision, and they are sometimes surprised 
not by the reversal of their decision but by the barbarity and vindictive nature 
of the punishment. How are we to account for this complete divergence of 
opinions? The shibboleth of the scurrilous writings in the Native Press 
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may perhaps veil for a time this defect in the judicial system; but that does 
not explain the singular phenomenon of the opposition of the united common- 
sense and legal acumen of the native population to julicial pronouncements 
in political or semi-political cases. There must-be something rotten in the 
state of our Magistracy. This rot always sets in whenever the bureaucracy 
becomes impatient of criticism and is bent on trampling under foot every sort 
of legitimate opposition. This evil is not peculiar to despotic bureaucracy, 
but to all forms of Governments, autocratic and democratic alike. For the 
last ten or twelve years, the administration of India has been a colossal 
failure; the bureaucracy has been found to be too incompetent to deal 
successfully either with the calamities like plague and famine or with the 
ever-rising sense of nationality amongst the natives. The same incompetency 
is reflected in the Magistracy abounding in exalted mediocrities. During 
the last ten or twelve years, Mr. Tilak had to go through three prosecutions, 

all of them of a political or semi-political nature; only in the Tai-Maharaj case, 
after a relentless persecution for many years, he got justice at the hands of 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the then Chief Justice of Bombay. But a Jenkins or 
a Mitter is now-a-days a rare personality in India. In England and other 
countries enjoying iree constitutions this evil is always kept “ander check by 
a free outlet of strong feelings on the matter in the representative assembly. 

India has not got a constitution; India has not got a free representative 
assembly, the members of which are privileged to express their views and 
feelings without being brow-beaten by the mediocrities in authority. The 
Native Press is the only institution called upon to safeguard the interests of 
the people by always playing the‘ opposition. How can the Native Press 
check the evil of exalted mediocrities? ‘lhe only method to achieve this end 
is to write feelingly and strongly whenever the common-sense of the whole 
native population is outraged. ‘he memorable incidents of the last two 
months have proved up to the hilt that the Tilak trial was an occasion of this 
sort. Jt was the duty of ali native journalists’to write feelingly and strongly 
on all places and incidents, small and great, connected with this trial; and 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar simply did his duty boldly and manfully when he penned his 
comments:in the issue of the Mahrdttw appearing immediately after the Tilak 
trial. When a man writes feelingly, he always avoids periphrasis and states 
his case bluntiy. But how is one to rivet the attention of the rulers and ruled 
alike on the evils of mediocrities if one is not to go straight to the point by 
avoiding periphrasis? ‘These peculiar circumstances make it derogatory to a 
journalist to tender an apology voluntarily simply because the High Court has 
the power to wring one from him. Mr. Kelkar rightly thought it honourable 
to go to jail to vindicate the honesty and universality of his feelings. ‘This 
purpose is now served by his going to jail cheerfully, and no compunctions 
regarding loyalty to stern and robust journalism can now stand in the way of 
offering compulsory apology.” 


40. There is no dishonour in apologising when the law demands a 
‘ compulsory apology. The question of making it 
Kal (117), 2nd Oct. ; a not ae till the Hich Court mor 
Shri Saydjti Viyay (149), : ’ 
18th Oct. guilt of the accused. No self-respecting man can 
tender an apology before the commencement of the 
inquiry, and it is not proper for the Court to express a desire that the accused 
should apologise before his conviction. We do not see how the Court can 
demand an apology before recording its judgment and the accused has every 
right to resist such a compulsion. We think the Dnydn Prakdsh was hasty in 
apologising and that by doing so it placed the Mahrdtta in an awkward position. 
[The Shri Saydjz Vyay writes :—Hitherto we were under the impression that it 
was quite legitimate to pass comments ona case after it was closed, but we now 
learn for the first time that even this is an offence. In view of the present times 
this new lesson should be earnestly taken to heart by the newspaper editors. 
As Mr. Kelkar’s offence was the first of its kind we think a small fine would 
have sufficed. The further order that until he makes a suitable apology he 
should remain in jail is also unjustifiable]. 
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of Bomba 


 turists. 


41. The vast disproportion between the number of Europeans and 
natives to be noticed in every list of J. P.’s for,the 
City of Bombay. gives rise to very bitter feelings. 
The latest list contains 39 European J. P.’s as 


; Comments on the new 
list of J. P.’s for the City 


against 12 natives. Does the vast population of 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis in Bombay boast 
of no more than this small number of persons worthy of the honour? Is the 
fitness for the distinction monopolised by the handful of Kuropeans in the city ? 
This disproportion puts us in doubt as to whether much care is bestowed on 
making the selections. As the J. P.’s have also to discharge the duties of 
Honorary Magistrates, it is necessary that preference should be given to 


Parsi (35), 27th Sept. 


' education, culture and experience rather than to wealth and personal influence ; 


but a glance at the latest list will, we are sorry to observe, show how sadly this 
principle is neglected. The remark is in the mouth of everybody that, while 
those who labour silently in the service of Government and the public are 
shelved,.those who are pushing enough succeed in winning the prize. In the 
interests of the prestige of a premier city like Bombay, it is essential that 


_ greater purity should be introduced into the system of selection, so that the 


honour should go to those who really deserve it and the glaring disproportion 
based on racial distinctions become a thing of the past. 


42. We beg to draw the attention of Government to a fresh tax that 
has been imposed upon the agriculturists in this 
presidency by the operation of Act IV of 1908. 
Plaintifis have to attach to their applications to 
Revenue courts certified copies of entries in the 
Records of rights. Such copies can be obtained from 
the Taluka office only on payment of an anna anda 
half foreach entry. We really fail to understand 
why certified copies of such entries should not be 


given free of charge as they help the courts in arriving at right decisions in 
the cases to be tried by them. 


43. When Government officers encamp at Mahudha the carts exclusively 
of the local agriculturists are impressed for their use. 


Certified copies of 
entries in the Record of 
rights should be supplied 
free of charge to agricul- 


Arunodaya (96), 
Sept. 


27th 


Complaint about impress- 
ment of the carts of 
agriculturists in Kaira 
District. 

Kaira Times (69), 30th 
Sept. 


We have often complained of this practice, but without 
avail. We do not understand why, though there 
are people at Mahudha whose profession it is to hire 
out carts, the service should be exacted from the 
agriculturists only. ‘The practice is a sore grievance 
with the kwnbis, for, although they receive remunera- 


tion for the service rendered, their agricultural operations get seriously dislocated 


through the diversion of their carts. 


We request the Collector to kindly 


consider the matter and order that, whenever carts are required for the use of 
District officers, they should be requisitioned from all classes of cart-owners, 
and not from kwnbis alone. 


44. Under the heading “Native victim to EHuropean boots,” the Indu 


Alleged death of a native 
at Nasik from the effects 
of an assault by the 
Executive Engineer of the 
district. | 

Indu Prakash (44), 29th 
Sept., and *6th Oct., 
Eng. cols.; Rashtramat 
(46), 30th Sept. 


Prakash publishes the following telegram, dated, Nasik 
29th September :—* Last Sunday evening one Bhau- 
sing, a cart-driver, was pulled down and savagely kicked 
by the Executive Engineer on Trimbak Road just 
near the Collector’s bungalow. The driver was 
picked up senseless by other cart-drivers aud was 
taken to the hospital, but was refused admittance at 
night-time. Police officers were informed. Hel 

not being rendered, the cart-driver succumbed to the 
injuries this morning. ‘The body was taken to the 
Collector. People await the issue in deep excitement.”’ 


[The Rdshtramat publishes a similar telegram in its vernacular columns. 
In a subsequent issue, however, the former paper writes :—‘‘ With reference to 
the telegram that appeared in our columns on the 29th September, our 
Nasik correspondent writes to say»that it is merely an allegation that 


a 


31 


Bhausing, the cart-driver, was ‘kicked savagely by the Executive Engineer.’ 


The facts are that the assault was committed—by whom it is not yet 
known—at night. He was unconscious when picked up. Next day he 
died without making any statement. His son came from Trimbak and took 
the dead body to the Collector, who referred him to the Police, who made 
enquiries, and produced three or four Europeans before the man who was near 
Bhausing at the time of the assault. The man could not identify the assailant. 
The medical evidence recorded injury to the testicles and averred it to be due 
to a kick from the bullock or the passing close of the wheel. The actual facts 
are a mystery. We are very sorry that a mere rumour about the Executive 
Engineer should have appeared as a fact in the telegram. No foundation has 
yet been proved in support of the rumour.” The paper publishes the version 
of the incident given by the Times of India.| 


49. The Karndtak Patra reports an alleged case of death from 
- inoculation at Dharwar. It states that a boy of 
Alleged death from about 17 years of age, who was all right before he 


inoculation at Dharwar. was inoculated, developed symptoms of plague three or 
Karndtak Patra (91), four days later and died two days afterwards. [The 
23rd and 30th Sept. same paper in its next issue reports another case of 


a Muhammadan boy having died from the effects of 
inoculation and states that the second death has upset the minds of the people 
of the city. | 


46. We cannot thank Government for the concession they have made 

in the postal rates for newspapers. The new rates 

Comments on the re- will really benefit on!y the Anglo-Indian journals ; 
duction in the postal but the vernacular newspapers have as much ground 
rates for the transmission 4. they ever had to clamour for further reductions. 
" Guiandti (21) 974, Lhe present improvement in the rates for newspaper 
oe — postage is so unequally distributed and the scheme 
is conceived in so partial a spirit that the native 

journals cannot protest against it too loudly. Jf Government are prepared to 
carry forty tolas for half an anna, why could they not arrange to carry 
twenty tolas for a quarter of an anna? So far as we are aware, there are 
not more than half a dozen papers which weigh eight tolas and which are 
likely to profit by the change. Itis useless for the Native Press to expect 
to get any redress of their grievances unless they raise a hue-and-cry against 
the present one-sided arrangement. Itis the policy of the British Government 
to yield only to strenuous and persistent agitation. Would it not be only fair 
that the vernacular papers, which are so serviceable to the country, should 
share in the concessions enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian papers ? Or is it 
that the Government antipathy to the Native Press is responsible for the 


present distinction ? 


47. Sir George Clarke has relieved Government of all their responsibilities 

in the matter by appointing a Committee for the benefit 
Arrangements for the of Hajis. But wehaveas yet noticed no activity on 
convenience of Hajis 1M the part of the Committee. Perhaps they are very 
ee Punch Bahddur S°tiously deliberating over the arrangements to be 
(166) oath, Sept. made. One of the members, Mr. Ibrahim Tungekar, 
has published a notice in the Urdu papers of Upper 
India, intimating to the public of those parts the fact of his having 
been appointed a member of the Committee and asking intending 
pilgrims to send in to him their objections and complaints regarding 
the arrangements made for their embarkation in Bombay. It would 
have been safer and more proper, had this notice been given by the 
Secretary to the Committee, under the directions of that body. As the 
Haj season is fast approaching, it is very desirable that the Committee 
should publish far and wide the dates of departure of the various steamers, 
with the tariff of fares. The Committee should take steps against the circu- 
Jation of similar notices by private agents or by the owners of the steamers 
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Sa Wh dents t 66 tach deception and harassment of the pilgrims once they 


are. inveigled into coming to Bombay. [Elsewhere the paper complains that 
although a site for the Musafirkhana for Hajis in Bombay has been selected 
and .its purchase by Government completed, no move should yet have 


been made in the direction of a commencement of the erection of the 
building. | 


Education. 


48. “Professor Selby, as he is lovingly called throughout the country, 
. deserved the high honour bestowed upon him at the 
Bestowal of the degree special Convocation held in the hall of the Bombay 


of Doctor of Laws on the University on the 29th September, both on public and 


Baby CLE oe ht private grounds. It would be merely repeating a 


Seal truism to say that the University has done honour to 
bi. heap. (31), 1st itselfin thus honouring the learned guru of so many 
Oct., Eng. cols. thousands of our educated countrymen. Professor 

Selby has, by his many rare gifts and virtues as a 
scholar, an educationist and a gentleman, won for himself the lasting admira- 
tion and: gratitude of our countrymen, and no honour that could have been 
done to him would have been so appropriate as the bestowal by the University, 
under the shadow of which he has worked all his life-time, of the highest 
honour it has to confer on eminent scholars and public workers......... 
Dr. Selby’s name will remain enshrined for ever in the affection and memory 
of the Indians, and it will be long before they cease to regret that English 
educationists of his type are so few and rare in India.” 


*49, ‘As remarked by His Excellency Sir George Clarke, the Bombay 
University in conferring the Lu.p. degree upon its dis- 

Gujardti (27), 4th Oct., tinguished Vice-Chancellor, has done honour to itself. 
Eng. cols.; Indian Social Mr. Selby’s educational work in connection with the 
Reformer (4), 4th Oct. Deccan College is so well known that we do not feel 
called upon to refer to it here. The Honourable 

Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, in requesting the Chancellor to confer on Mr. Selby 
the degree of Doctor in the Faculty o: Law, paid an eloquent tribute to the 
recipient of the honour for his distinguished attainments and single-hearted 
devotion to duty. There is little doubt that Dr. Selby is an educationist of a 
very high type. As a Professor of profound learning in his special branch of 
study, his influence in the class-room was, of course, bound to be supreme. 
But what is more, his influence outside was no less potent. His high 
character and absolute sincerity, the simplicity of his life and his genuine 
earnestness, his self-sacrificing devotion to the best interests of his College 
and of his students, his sympathetic interest in all that concerned the physical, 
moral and intellectual welfare of his pupils and above all his exemplary mode 
of life enabled him to attain a position as an educationist which only three 
other educationists have succeeded in achieving in this presidency during 
the last fifty years...........Weentirely agree with Justice Chandavarkar 
in his view that if England can give us_ educationists like Sir 
Alexander Grant, Dr. Wordsworth and Dr. Selby, England’s moral 
triumphs in this country will be no less splendid than those of which Lord 
Shaftesbury was wont to speak.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ We 


‘should like to offer our sincere congratulations to Dr. Selby on the 


honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws which was conferred on him. The most 
conspicuous feature in Dr. Selby’s career is his devotion to the Deccan 
College where he spent the greater part of his service, both as Professor and 
as Principal, declining to be moved out of it even for positions carrying larger 
salaries and prominence in the official hierarchy....... We would most strongly 
urge on Government the importance of separating the purely administrative 
and the professorial services in the Educational Department and, as suggested 
by the Times of India, of making the Principalships of the Elphinstone and 
Deccan Colleges equal in status and emoluments to all but the very highest 
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posts in the administration. It follows that no Professor should be appointed 
Principal of either of these Colleges unless he has especial qualifications for 
the post. If such a man is not available in the service, we should get one 
from among those who are in the front ranks of the teaching profession 
elsewhere in India or in the United Kingdom.”’} 


90. The bestowal of the degree of LL.D. upon the Honourable Mr. Selby 
‘ will stand for ever as a memorable event in the 
Bombay Samachar (61), annals of the history of the Bombay University. 
and Oct. As remarked by Mr. Justice Chandavarkar in his 
address, it would not be possible to point to any one 
who within the last two decades can be regarded as having equalled 
Dr. Selby in scholarly attainments. To say nothing of the valuable services 
rendered by him as Vice-Chancellor of the University and as Director of 
Public Instruction, his work as Principal of the Deccan College alone would 
by itself have entitled him to the high honour conferred upon him. His 
professorial career is one deserving of being held up as a model to most 
of the European as well as native teachers in India of the present day. The 
majority of them think that it is necessary for the maintenance of their dignity 
to mix as little as possible with their students. This policy of aloofness is 
productive of highly undesirable effects upon the minds of the students. This 
class of teachers were properly reminded by His Excellency that those who con- 
sidered that their duties began and ended with the class-room were unfit to 
be teachers of youth. We are highly obliged to His Excellency for this public 
declaration of his views, and would draw his special attention to the fact that 
the class of such teachers in this country is very large. Knowing as we do His 
Excellency’s great solicitude for the cause of education, we would also draw 
his attention to the paucity of Acharyas of Dr. Selby’s type and would 
request him to provide all Government Colleges with such first-rate scholars 
as their Principals, and thereby earn the everlasting gratitude of the public. 


*9o1. “A very instructive debate took place at the meeting of the Senate 
held on Wednesday last in connection with the 

Debate in the Bombay Rev. Dr. Mackichan’s motion that the University 
University Senate over tendered its thanks to Sir Cowasji Jehanghir for 
the offer of Sir Cowasji his generous gift of Rs. 3,25,000 for the erection of 


a ee oe Examination Halls, approved of the erection of the 


Hall buildings in the University gardens, accepted the 
Gujardti (27), 4th Oct., conditions on which the gift was made, and approved 
Eng. cols. of the plan with a few reservations as to details. 


Dr. Mackichan’s reply to those who want to keep 
the University gardens intact and are opposed to the erection of any build- 
ings whatever upon it even for purposes of the University was quite convinc- 
ing. The resources of the Bombay University are not unlimited, and whilst 
every owner of land in the Fort, including the Government, is making the 
best of it, it is absurd to call upon the University not to utilise the open space 
so near its offices for furthering the interests of University education. This 
call is altogether of an unfair and interested character, and if Dr. Mackichan’s 
proposal had not involved other weighty considerations, we would have gladly 
supported his proposal. But as was pointed out by the Honourable Mr. 
Setalvad, there are other parties to the transaction, and their interests, wishes 
and requirements have also got to be considered. The Government and the 
University will have to contribute six cr seven lakhs in one shape or another 
towards the execution of the proposed scheme. No one wishes to depreciate 
the princely cift of the donor. Butit isa legitimate question to consider 
whether the University would be acting wisely, if it committed itself out of 
considerations of mere gratitude to ascheme which will not meet even the 
present requirement of the University, stand in the way of its further develop- 
ment, wholly mar the esthetic beauty of the eristing University buildings, and 
lessen the usefulness of the rest of the gardens.......... We can understand a 
donor intimating to the University his own views regarding the employment 
of the funds placed at its disposal. But we feel satisfied that on principle it 
is not correct nor in any way dignified for the University to allow its decisions 
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es be influenced by non-academic considerations, or to submit to outside 
dictation for fear of losing princely donations, or for the purpose of replenish” 
ing its coffers. The giving of concerts of a high class is not a function 
which strictly falls within the academic objects of the University and 
we emphatically object to the importation of even such concerts within 
academic precincts. Surely the University has its academic dignity to 
preserve, and we would resist any proposal calculated to disturb the quiet 
seclusion, grace and decorum of academic life. If the University is to be 
developed into a teaching University, it is well worth considering whether 
it would be wise to accept a proposal, which, however tempting, might stand 
in the way of the realisation of the higher purposes of the University. To» 
approach the question from the standpoint of such wider and far-seeing con- 
sideration does not argue that those who do so do not feel for the hardships 
suffered by students when they undergo the ordeals of University examina- 
tions. ‘That is undoubtedly an important consideration. But it is not the 
only one and no one need suppose that-he has the sole monopoly of sympathy 


for students. The position of a donee like the University is quite different 
from that of a private individual or institution.” 


*92. “Dr. Mackichan’s proposal to erect an Examination Hall in the 

. University gardens as per terms of the offer of its 
Rdst Goftdr (37), 4th donor, Sir Cowasji Jehanghir, formed the subject 
Oct., Eng. cols. of an animated discussion at the Senate's meeting 
last week. If the upshot of this controversy is 

Wy | a withdrawal by the donor of his generous proposal, we should be sincerely 
‘ie sorry that a reasonable compromise was not suggested and rendered possible. 
| An examination hall for our students is a clamant necessity, and we have 
{ie repeatedly urged in these columns the expediency of dispensing with the 
He : present make-shift to lodge candidates on examination days in a hideous 
he structure of bamboos and canvas by travesty called a Mandap. The tone of 
ice the speeches of certain members and of the amendments for which they were 
| ee responsible was, to say the least, unbecoming, and such an attitude as theirs is 
not likely to induce ardour for munificence in the public when the University 
has need for their charitable support in future. One of the planks in the 
contention of the dissenters is that the buildings of the halls would be an 
eyesore, an uncouth patch interfering with the architectural effect of the 
surroundings. We have nothing but admiration for their artistic zeal, and 
wish that those who are responsible for destroying the esthetical aspects 
of the city by raising huge structures of brick and mortar were imbued 
with their ideas of beauty and elegance. But it is a question of 
doubtful utility if the Senate would be justified in casting to the winds 
the princely offer of three lakhs of rupees to preserve the esthetical 
beauty of a small locality. Their next contention is that the utilization 
of the gardens “would deprive the neighbourhood of its breathing lung. The 
Hf Indian press has cried itself hoarse on the folly of employing every inch 
he of available ground for building purposes, but the authorities that be have 
a persistently turned a deaf ear to their remonstrances. Late in the day 
it. occurs to a member of the Senate to deplore that the Cooperage and 
Crescent sites have been absorbed, and he proposes to make up for the past 
blunders of others at a sacrifice of the University! There is only one 
argument which deserves consideration in discussing the question, and that 
5 was sensibly embodied in the amendment of Mr. Setalwad. The plans 
—— prepared for the buildings do not provide for present needs, much less for 
aad ’ future contingency. ‘The number of students offering themselves for examina- 
tion is yearly increasing, and itis not unlikely that in afew decades it 
might go considerably up. This is an aspect of the question which deserves 
| oa | consideration, and nothing would be lost in communicating With the donor 
| for a reasonable compromise. There are two alternatives against a complete 
a abandonment of the scheme: either the Government should offer a new 
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of the University and the dignity of the Senate that, when the debate 


is resumed, the members would refrain from inelegant and uncharitable 
criticisms on the donor, to the generosity of whose family the University 
is indebted for some of its most precious possessions.’ 


*53. “The opposition offered by some members at the last Senate 
meeting to the Syndicate’s recommendation that Sir 
Indian Social Reformer Cowasji Jehanghir’s offer of three lakhs of rupees for 
(4), 4th Oct. the erection of examination halls should be accepted, 
was a Surprise to those who know something of the 
inconvenience and hardship entailed on hundreds of candidates by the present 
system of putting up flimsy structures temporarily for holding examinations in 
SEIS. WSF io sc scsaes The Honourable Mr. Setalvad’s speech was at striking 
variance with the terms of his amendment. Vague as these latter were, they 
definitely accepted the condition that the halls should be located in the 
University gardens ; but throughout his speech he harped on the impropriety 
of building the halls there. Dr. Collie, Mr. Robertson and Mr. Covernton 
were frankly opposed to the proposals. ‘The two former maintained that the 
gardens should not be built upon as they were a picturesque spot in the 
Lg Say ie The Government and the University have a more urgent duty 
than to minister to the fancies of well-meaning faddists. We do not think 
there is any Ruskin or William Morris in the Senate whose judgment should 
be taken as the last word on a question of esthetic propriety. The physical 
ordeal to which candidates for examinations in Bombay are gratuitously 
subjected under the present arrangements, and which the Rev. Dr. Mackichan, 
with his long experience of Bombay, described in such feeling terms, ought to 
appeal to them more strongly than the imaginary joys of local exquisites. 
We do not say that any structure which is ugly or insanitary should be raised 
in the University gardens. The buildings designed cannot be truthfully 
described as being either.......... Lhe esthetic and architectural arguments 
thus disposed of, we now turn to the only relevant objection that has been 
raised to the scheme. With Dr. Mackichan, we do not regard the coupling 
of the offer to the University with a scheme for a Public Hall as being equit- 
able. The Hall will practically be a public hall to be lent to the University for 
examination purposes during three or four months of the year. The equity 
of requiring the University to build on its own grounds a hall which will thus 
be largely used for other purposes is not evident ; and if Sir Cowasjee Jehanghir 
can see his way to convert the condition into a suggestion he would be adding 
to the grace of his offer while practically ensuring the object of his desire. 
We quite understand and appreciate his anxiety to keep together the several 
buildings which the University owes to the munificence of his family and we 
are sure that the University will respect a mere expression of his wishes even 
more than the imposition of the condition.......... If, as been stated, 
Sir Cowasjee has forwarded these conditions as the irreducible minimum 
which he would accept, then the only question that remains to be considered 
is whether the association of public purposes ‘with the offer is likely 
to result in such a balance.of convenience to the candidates of the University 
as to justify its acceptance, or not. Inspite of the theoretical objection to it, the 
Chancellor and the Syndicate, who have had the question under consideration 
for a sufficiently long time, have decided in favour of its acceptance. We are 
not prepared to question either their competence to judge properly on the 
matter or the correctness of their conclusion. We are, therefore, constrained 
to think that any hindrance to the proposition before the Senate, which is 
likely to result in the rejection, withdrawal or further postponement of the offer, 
will be a serious mistake, involving the perpetuation or prolongation 
of the hardships at present inflicted on University examinees. We trust, 
therefore, that at the adjourned meeting to be held next Friday, the Senate 
will see its way tc accept the proposition placed before it with cordial unani- 
mity; and we may also hope that meanwhile Sir Cowasjee will be able, 
to make a communication to the Chancellor conveying his desire to meet 
the wishes of his fellow-citizens on this one solitary question.” 
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Mr, Jacob Sassoon’s 
offer of ten lakhs of rupees 
towards the improvement 
of the teaching of Science 
in Bombay. 


| *54. “The question of improving the state of scientific education in this 


Presidency and of founding a great Central School 
of Science, has been materially advanced by Mr. 
Jacob Sassoon’s offer of ten lakhs of rupees for the 
purpose, announced yesterday. Mr. Sassoon wrote 
to His Excellency the Governor to say that, in view 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 4th Oct.; Kavzser-2- 
Hind (82), 4th Oct., Eng. 
cols. 


of the pressing need for improved Science teaching 
in Bombay, he offered to Government ten lakhs of 
rupees towards the creation of a Central Science 
Institute on modern lines, to be named after him, to 
be open to all students, and not confined to students of any individual college 
and ‘to be located near the present University of Bombay. His Excellency 
replied: ‘I feel that I cannot sufficiently thank you for your most generous 
offer. It has been one of my greatest wishes to rut the teaching of Science on 
a proper footing in this Presidency, and to provide for the growing needs of 
the community in this direction. Your munificent offer following that of 
Sir Cowasji Jehanghir, will enable me to provide-for teaching in the higher 
oranches of Science, as well as for the grounding which I wish to make 
general for all students.’ Next to the late Mr. J. N. Tata’s gift of thirty lakhs 
for the Indian Institute of Science, Mr. Jacob Sassoon’s gift is, we believe, 
the largest yet given for an educational object by one individual. To the 
interest and enthusiasm which His Excellency has been able to inspire in 
educational matters among all classes of the people, we owe this as well as 
other benefactions, and we earnestly hope that, before his term of office ends, 
Sir George Clarke will be able to see his great wish to put the teaching of 
Science on a proper footing in this Presidency fairly on the way to realisation.”’ 
[The Kavser-i-Hind writes :—‘‘ The princely donation of ten lakhs for the full 
equipment of a College of Science by our well-known citizen, Mr. Jacob 
Sassoon, is indeed an ‘event’ evenin philanthropic Bombay. No better 
use of wealth could be made than in advancing the cause of Science. Mr. Jacob 
Sassoon deserves Bombay’s warmest gratitude.’’ | 


99. The system of imparting education, established in this country, 
might be said to be a preposterous one. Our general 
backwardness 1s, to a greatextent, due to the English 
language being made a medium of instruction in our 
schools and colleges. It is, therefore, the duty of 
educationists to impart a better kind of education to 
the coming generations of our youth. ‘This can only 
be done by adopting the vernacular as a medium 
of instruction. His Excellency Sir George Clarke seems to favour this view, 
as he held before us the example of Japan in his last Convocation address. 
We hope, therefore, that the Educational Department will allow a select 
number of Government and private schools to try the experiment. 


Suggestion to make the 
vernaculars the medium 
of instruction in English 
schools and colleges. 

Dnyan ‘Prakash 
27th Sept. 


(43), 


Mumeipalrties. 


096. ‘“ We do not know how it is elsewhere; but in Sind we find that 
there is a general complaint that the officers in whom 
are combined the duties of Municipal Secretary and 
Municipal Engineer prove anything but satisfactory 
and that, consequently, everywhere, municipal work 
gets very frequently into a mess. What is the 


Alleged necessity _ of 
separating the functions 
of Municipal Secretary 
and Municipal Engineer 


ah 155 Journal (18), 1st Cause of the failure of these officers? It appears 
Oct. to us that, with so many councillors to criticise 


his work and with such limited prospects, it is next 
to impossible to find a man to serve a municipality who shall combine 
in himself executive capacity and engineering skill of a sufficiently high degree. 
The remedy lies in a separation of the two offices—to have as secretary 
some executive officer of sufficient ability and experience, but not necessarily a 
qualified engineer, and to entertain in addition the services of an experienced 


=. * 


Overseer........... The supreme need of every municipality is a good administra- 
tive officer as secretary, an officer who can control the whole municipal 
establishment and exercise a supervision and a check upon the work of all 
branches. It will not at all be difficult to find such an officer from among the 


body, say, of the Mukhtyarkars or Deputy Collectors. Of course, if a munici- . 


pality can afford to pay a much higher salary in order to secure a first class 
man, who can efficiently discharge the dual function, then it would in one 
respect be better. But in general the separation of the two functions is very 
desirable for efficient administration. The proposed executive officer would 
necessarily have wider powers ; and under the circumstances there would be a 
great advantage in borrowing a man from Government service, who can be 


held responsible for wilful abuse of his powers even after his reversion to 
° 9 
Government service.’ 


of. The Gujardt Mitra complains about the hardship alleged to be 
involved in the resolution of the Surat Municipality 

Complaint about the to treat dried Gwvar pods as coming under the 
duty levied by the Surat ¢atecory of “ grain’ and to levy a duty thereon of half 


Municipality on dried sn anna per maund. The paper points out that this 
Guvar pods. 


Ba 1; , resolution of the Municipality is inconsistent with 

aTth Sept i Nik its action in the matter of “‘crushed food”’ for horses 

(a mixture of corn and bran) which is exempted 

from duty. ‘The paper remarks that the tax will be a burden only tothe poor 

animals who are fed on dried Guwvar pods, for a rise in the price thereof will 
compel owners to discontinue the same as an article of food for their animals. 


Native States. 


08. ‘Weare very sorrv to observe that whilst regular proceedings inthe 
cases against Mr. Vijapurkar and his co-publisher of 

Appeal to the Kolhapur the Vishvavritt at Kolhapur are yet to commence (it 
Durbar either to release is now over six weeks since the parties surrendered 
on bail the prisoners M themselves of their own accord) they are not even 


the Vishvavritt case Or tO yeleased on bail. Mr. Satavalekar, the writer 
give them an immediate 


beta? of the article, is yetat large, and _ possibly the 
ge See (44), Durbar authorities are waiting either for his 
26th Sept., Eng. cols. surrender or apprehension under the extradition 


laws. May we point out to the Durbar how 
unjust, under the circumstances, it is to keep Mr. Vijapurkar in jail 
simply as an under-trial prisoner and thus to punish him for not absconding— 
for actually placing himself in their hands! Why should not the cases against 
the two publishers proceed ? The absence of Mr. Satavalekar, the writer, cannot 
make any difference, since the case is a simple one, the issues hinging only 
on the construction of the article in question. Bail or immediate trial—that 


is what justice demands and what the prisoners in the Bombay sedition cases 
cot. Why should it be otherwise in Kolhapur ?” 


*59. “The appalling calamity that has overtaken Hyderabad is probably 
without a precedent in the history of that historic 
Appalling tragedy city. The most thickly populated part of the city 
through the floods at gdjoining the Musi river and the surrounding villages 
Hyderabad (Deccan). have been literally washed away by an unprecedented 
Gujarati (27), 4th Oct., food and all traces of the old tenements and 
Eng. cols. : Katser-i-Hind h letel bl; 
(32), 4th Oct., Eng. cols. ouses, roads and streets completely obliterated. 
“Many women and children were drowned in the 
floods, and the casualties are likely to go up to 1,00,000. ‘The tragedy was so 
sudden and complete that it was found impossible to organize any measures, 
even if it had been possible to do so, for saving human life....... .. The Hyder- 
abad officials have been called upon to deal with a most extraordinary and 
horrible situation. But in the interests of the survivors it nas got to be faced 
with courage and firmness......... The survivors and the relations of the 
innumerable persons who fell victims to a devastating flood deserve the 
deepest and sincerest sympathy. His Highness the Nizam’s Government 
have-now a most painful and difficult task before them and we hope they will 
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Tise. .’ [The Katser-i-Hind writes :—“ “The mournful 
- gatagtrophe d has evoked the fullest s ympathy among all classes 
of our great In community. The terrible loss of life which the torrents 
by ag have.caused is really appalling. The hardest heart must be moved 
this tragedy which one of Nature’ s freaks has wrought on helpless man.”’| 


Intellagence extracted from the Press. 


60. A dacoity of a very serious nature took place at the village of 

| Ganjihal, taluka Hungund (Bijapur), on the night of 

Report of a serious the 24th September. About 150 dacoits entered the 
dacoity in Bijépur Dis- house of Gangabai, a local lady Jahgirdar, murdering 


trict. her and her only daughter and carrying away pro- 
Karndtak Vaibhav (92), perty worth about 2 lakhs of rupees. It is reported 
‘26th Sept. that the dacoits had given previous warning about 


their raid. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th October 1908. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 10th October 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what action 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Bombay East Indian -. Bombay Weekly 
Daily Telegraph and Deo- Poona | Daily 
can Herald. 
| East and West ...| Bombay 4 Monthly 
Indian Social Reformer id Do. = Weekly 
) 
dian Spectator, Voice of Do. Do. 
~ India and Champion. | 
Indian Textile Journal ...' Do. ...| Monthly 
Karachi Chronicle a Karachi .| Weekly 
Kaéthiawar Times ... Rajkot .| Daily 
Mahratta ; Poona .| Weekly 
Muslim Herald ...| Bombay .| Daily 
Oriental Review | Do. .| Weekly 
Patriot i Do. Do. 
Phoenix ; Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... 
Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .| Daily 
and Military Gazette. 
Purity Servant .| Bombay .| Monthly 
| Railway Times Do. ae ..-| Weekly 
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| D. P. Mukerji 
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MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27... 
Jehangir Sordbji Toleydrkhan ; Parsi ; 32... 


Jethél4l Umedram ; Hindu (Mewdd Brah- 
man); 41. 


.«s Pélonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 56... ... 


.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Ghandhi ; 


Parsi ; 41. 


Maneklél Ambaram Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
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.| Umedrém Nagindads ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
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paéwan Brahman ) ; 47. 
(2) Na&tesh App4ji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. - 
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ed, Manager being Damodar Savldram 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


.| Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

Dharkanadth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Juhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and 
Abiul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54... 


Ram)ji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.: 
Parsi ; 40. 
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Cutch-Kesari soe .| Bombay > : Weekly 
Evening Jame ~ Do. .| Daily 
Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) Z Thrice a month 
| 
Islam Gazette ..-| Amreli (Baroda- Weekly 
| State). | 
: | 
Jain Vijaya .| Bombay i ae 
| 
Kaira Times | Nadidd (Kaira) ...) Do. 
Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira J Do. 
Kathiawaér Samachar .| Ahmedabad ont. ee 
Khabardar .| Bombay 2 Do. 
Khedut .| Baroda a Fortnightly 
Loka Mitra .| Bombay ...| Bi-weekly ... 
Mahi Kantha Gazette .| Sadra ...| Weekly 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .| Bombay ...| Daily 
| 
Navsari Patrika .| Navsari | Weekly 
Navsari Prakash ... Do. 4 Do. 
Political Bhomiyo,.. .| Ahmedabad . Do. 
{ 
Praja Mitra .| Karachi .., Bi-Weekly 
: 
Praja Pokar .| Surat ve Weekly 
Rajasthan and _  Indian| Ahmedabad =m Do. 
Advertiser. | 
| Satya Vakta Do. om | Forenigntly 
Shakti .| Surat . | Weekly 
Surat Akhbar Do. sil Do. 
Swadesh Mitra | Karachi Do. 
HInDI. 
Shri Driydnsagar Sama-} Bombay .| Fortnightly 
char. 4 
Shri Venkateshvar Samé-, Do. ...! Weekly 
char. | 
' 
KANARESE. 
Digvijaya ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) ... Weekly 
Kannad Kesari .| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do. 
Karnatak Patri and; Dharwar ... no). Eee 
Chandrodaya. : : 
Karnadtak Vaibhav .| Bijapur | Do. 
Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar ... i: Be. 
Loka Bandhu eee Do. eee . Do. 
| 
| | 
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.| Démji ae Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
Pirozsbah j nie Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
, Fulchand ae 


.|_ Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
.| Mohunlaél Amarsi ; 


.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 


28. 

.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
56. 

.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


46. 
.| Kaikhosru. Manekji Minocheher-Homji, 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; 


-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 


.| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 


.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; 


.| Devkaran Deyji ; 


.| Janakprasad Labooram ; 


.| Pandit 


.|Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 


..| Bindo Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
. K. B. Ankalgi ; 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


-—— 


Bania) ; 


Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 


Muhammadans (Memons), 


Hindu (Das Shrimali| 
Bania) ; 26. 


Hindu (Audich 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45 


Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Parsi 48 


.| Hiral4l Vardhamdan Shah (Visa Shrimali, 


Bania) ; 28. | 

| 

.| Keshavlal MHarivithaldas; Hindu “(Dis' 
Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 

.|| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 


| 
| 
.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 a4 


Hindu (Lohana); 42 


Hindu (Kanya- 
kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


Ruddra Datta Sharma: Hindu 


(North Indian Brahman) ; 55 


(Devang) ; 40. 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man); 25. | 


.| Annaji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu Deets 


Brahman) ; 46. 
.| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). : 
.| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur ; 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu | 


300 


300 


6,200 


.| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 
96 .| Dhondo Kashinath: Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
? 97 has ee ay Dies (Re | Do. ... «| Vaan Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
r : Bréhman) ; 21. 
; 98 | Audit kee oa ..-| Sholdpur ... ...| Monthly ... ...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan! 1,000 
di Brdhman) ; 36. 
Se : 
Beene 99|Bakul ... ... ...| Ratmdgiri’... ...) Weekly... ...| Hari Dharméraéj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani);) 400 
4 : 3. j | 
4 - 100 | Bhala ove ooo §=—s ‘ool «=O. ase ...| Published thrice al Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
month. Hindu (Karhéda Bréhman) ; 32. 
4 101 | Bhagwa Zenda ... ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit-) 500 
‘3 pawan Brahman) ; 27. | 
k ‘ 
102 | Belgaum Saméchér ...| Belgaum ...__...| Weekly... _...| Hari Bhikji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-- 350 
man); 44. | 
" ' | 
i 108 | Chandrakant ied ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. eee ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu’ 100 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


| 
| 

104 | Chandrodayi ssi... .--| Chiplun iis Do. asi ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
;: 


giri). Brahman) ; 44. 
} 105 | Chikitsak ... =... ...| Belgaum i: see (1) A’bdji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu 900 
‘ (Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
a Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. | 
106 | Deshakdlavartaman ...| Erandol (East; Do. den ....Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 410 
| Khandesh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. ! 
107 | Dharm _.... wis ..-| Wai (Satara) wee? as ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpadwan| 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 52. ) 
108 | Dhérwar Vritt ... ...| Dharwar ... —...! ‘Do. .. «|S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhéda Brdhman); 450 
33. : 
109 | Dinbandhu awe ..-| Bombay | ae sia ...| Wasadev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 1,400 
41. | 
110 | Dnyan Chakshu ... ..-| Poona | Do. eae ...| \Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
K | Brahman) ; 50. | 
| 111 | Dnydn Ségar ‘a ..-| Kolhapur ... ot” oe tet. ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdraswat 350 
Brahman) ; 44. | 


112 | Hindu Punch a ..-| Thana Do. “~ ...| Krishnaéji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 5,000 


pawan Bréhman) ; 42. | 
* 118 | Hindu Vijaya... ..-| Kochara (Ratnagiri).| Fortnightly ...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 400 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 33 


114 | Jagadadarsh +  — «se| Abmednagar ...| Weekly ....  ...| Kashindth Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 320 
| pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
115 | Jagad Vritt ine --.| Bombay... veel §=00. on ...| Krishnarao Arjun  Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 


116 | Jagatsamachér ... ...| Thana as ki ae ...| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _ B.A.,) 500 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. | 
; (2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
117 | Kal... ih ses .--| Poona nee pk): a ie .... Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 7,000 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. | 


é 118 | Kalpatarnu ... oe ---|Sholapur ... ook ai wes .... Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshastly 425 ' 
ne | Brahman) - 51. 

| 119 | Karmanuk... oe -..| Poona “a Do. vee ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu nme 4,000 
i Brahman) ; 41. | ; 

mR . 120 | Kesari... eat coal DO. ta ave ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;| 25,000 
me Hindu (Chitpdéwan Brahman) ; 36. | 

es - 121 | Khdndesh Samachar _...| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu; 1,000 
his: ‘ desh). (Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 7 

Ruhr: = " ) | | 

. 122 | Khéndesh Vaibhav ---| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... ...| Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 600 
oe desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 

ay 123 | Kumtha Vritt... ---| Kumtha (Kanara) Do. ae ...| Laxman Baburao Hegde : Hindu (Gowa _ About 
Sab Saraswat) ; 52. 250 
ie 124 | Lokamat ... 7K .-.| Vengurla (Ratné-| Do. ‘= ‘ai Rimisichne Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
a iri). Brdhman) ; 31. 

pe 125 |Madhukar... .. — ... el ee wey: ..  ..|Janardhan Nardyan Kulkarni ; Hindu) 315 
a Aaa | ls BUEN | (Sdéraswat Brahman) ; 32 "| 


No. Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


_ Edition. 
‘ 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tion. 


126 | Maharashtra’ Vritt 
127 | Moda Vritt 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav 


3 Mumbai Vaibhav 
130 | Mumukshu 


131 | Nagar Samachar .. 
132 | Nasik Vritt 


133 | Nydya Sindhu 


134 | Paisa Fund 


135 | Pandhari Mitra: 
136 | Parikshak ... 


137 | Prabhat 

138 | Prabodh Chandrika 
139 | Pragati 

140 | Prakash 

141 | Prakashak 

142 | Pratod 

143 | Raghav Bhushan 
144 | Rashtramukh 

145 {| Samalochak 

146 | Satyi Shodhak 

147 | Shivaji Vijaya 

148 | Sholapur Samachar 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay 
150 | Shri Shahu 

151 | Shubh Suchak 

152 | Sudhakar ... 

153 | Sudharak ... 


154 Samant 
155 | Vande Mataram ... 


156 | Vichéri 


157 Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


158 | Vrittasar... 
159 | Vyapari 


160 | Warkari 


Mararui—continued. 
.| Satara 


| Wai (Satdra) 


.| Bombay ... 


.| Poona 
.... Ahmednagar 
.| Nasik 
.| Ahmednagar 
.| Bombay 
.| Pandharpur (Sholé- 
.| Belgaum 


.| Dhulia (West Khan- 
..| Jalgaon (East Khan- 
; Kolhapur soe 
.| Satara 

.| Bijdpur 

.| Islampur (Satara)... 
.| Yeola (Nasik) 
.| Mahad (Koladba) ... 
.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 
.| Ratnagiri ... 


.| Sholapur ... 


.| Bombay 


.| Satara 
.| Pen (Kolaba) 
.| Poona 


.| Karad (Satara) 


.| Poona 


.| Bombay 


.| Wai (Satara) 


.| Poona 


Do. 


pur). 


desh). 
desh 


Do. 


Do. 


.| Karwar (Kanara) ... 


.| Monthly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly 


Thrice a mcnth 


Monthly 


.| Weekly 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Thrice a month 


pur). 


.| Pandharpur eae Fortnightly 


.| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 
.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu 


.| Lakshuman 
.| Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
.| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha 
.| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 


.|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Bhau Babaji Lathe ; 
.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 
.|Ganesh Ramecbandra Kashalkar ; Hindu 
.|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


..| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 
.| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; - Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 
.| Damodar Savlaraam Yande; Hindu (Mara- 
.|Vaman Hari Dhavle ; 
.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu 
.| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


.| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit- 
.| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 


; 1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 


.| Lakshman Mahadey Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


tha) ; 42. 
“Bréhman) ; 29. 


Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Do. do. 

Ramchandra Pangarkar ; 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
mali) ; 27. 
Brahman) ; 24. 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Brahman) ; 40. 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 


LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
Brahman) ; 44. 

Hindu (Puncham 
Jain) ; age 45. 

pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 25. 
about 55 or 56. 
Brahman) 30 

Brahman) ; 27. 


(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 


tha) ; 43 
Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

wan Brahman) ; 50. 
(Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 41. 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 


man ; 35. 


pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
-Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 


(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


man) ; 42. 


.| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brahman) ; 35. 
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. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. sa 
. see Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... _ ...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-| 600 . 
: madan (Abro) ; 24. 
Sea ...| L&rkhana (Sind) ...) Do. io ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) About 
: (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000. 
ss vse see Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... _...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 500 
Sind Sudhar «+  «s+| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 
165 | Sind Kesari _ fe. Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. see ...| Chel4ra4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550- 
43. 
Urpv. 
166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 2,000 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
167 | Guru Ghantél Punch ....|_ Do. 040 | Do. wee ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
168 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... eel Do. ae of Do. ves ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad; 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
169 | Jam-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East} Do. ie .... Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500: 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 
170 | Liberal .... oes ...| Bombay ... oct DO, ve ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22.: 
171 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar ~ a » “ .»-| Daily des ....| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh: 
Dehadlvi Muhammadan ; 54. | 1,500 
| , 
_ 172 | Urdu Daily eee «| Do. s0e onef DO. see ve stones | wt 
GUJARATI AND Hint. | 
173 } Jain ove ove ...| Bombay ... oof Weekly... Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu 2,400 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. | | 
174 | Jain’ Mitra ses oP e's von ...| Fortnightly “" Gopaéldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,900 
38. | 
Manka'THI AND Ka’NARESE . | | 
P 
175 | Chandrika ... _ ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly __... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth' 145 
Brahman) ; 35. | 
. _ Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciaticn of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The scheme of Council reforms, as drafted by Lord Minto and his 
Council, has been forwarded to: Lord Morley by last 

Thorough-going re- Saturday's Mail for such action as he may deem 
forms are necessary todo necessary. On the lst November next, a definite 
Inds with the unrest in pronouncement on the subject is expected. One 
Gujarati (27), 4th Oct. cannot say whether the Indian people will have 
reason to feel joy or sorrow at the new Proclamation, 

or whether it will leave them in the same condition in which they now.are. The 
Englishman reports that the draft has been seen and approved by the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale ; and the paper, therefore, thinks that it will be condemned 
by the Anglo-Indians. We also are quite sure that the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity will disapprove of the new reforms, for the johukmi of the Anglo- 
Indian officials is likely to suffer a rude shock through them. The time when 
Indians. used to acquiesce implicitly in whatever emanated from them has now 
gone. Itisa pity that the Anglo-Indians have not realised this fact. They 
have had their fill of power; and the Indians have endured much buffeting, 
and do not wish any longer to be kept aloof from the administration of 
their country. But their demands for rights made in a constitutional manner 
have been systematically repulsed, with the result that the Indians and the 
Knglishmen who should go hand in hand and stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
task of achieving India’s regeneration, are to-day divided and look daggers 
drawn at each other. Throughout the country there is a mighty stir; and 
endeavcurs have been made by Government to repress the popular spirit. But fife 
the authorities forget that the desire entertained by the masses to free themselves a} iS 
from the tyranny of the bureaucracy is daily gathering strength. Those, who He 
fear that the grant of liberty to Indians will lead to the loss of India to England iy, 
and, consequently, recommend a policy of repression and the administration of ne 
: dee 


- — — 
rr i le ee 


Rare ee 
~ 


the country according to the dictates of Englishmen alone, forget that India 
has accepted British rule on the strength of Britain’s liberal promises. We : | : 
p 

J 


trust, therefore, that regardless of these hostile critics, Lord Morley 
will firmly carry out the proposed reforms, and will thereby kill out the fi 
present discontent, while it has not yet got out of all control, and thus We 
dispel the black clouds which are gathering on the political horizon. Matters wi. 
have reached sucha crisis that even a little short-sightedness will render : 
the malady incurable. It would be idle to deny the existence of discontent HE 
in India, or to refuse to recognise the necessity of far-reaching reforms. i 
in the present system of administration. It would bea terrible mistake on il | 
the part of the officials to suppose that the present agitation of the people Vie 
for concessions will be silenced by stigmatising it as seditious and by | 
punishing those who carry it on. The Indian people will not be satisfied } 
| 


until the sacred promises of the Proclamation of 1857 are fulfilled. 
Lord Minto’s Government declare that the Indian public, as a whole, has 
approved of the recent repressive measures. But this is surely a mistake, 
originating perhaps m the fact of the existence of the two parties of Extremists 
and Moderates. Wewmay assure Government that there are no parties in | 
India. so far as the demand for political reforms is concerned, and that the at 
Moderates are as ready as the Extremists in demanding them. If, through i | 
Government’s refusal to listen to the legitimate demands of the people, the | 
party of the Extremists has come into being, it is not the people but Government a | 
that are to blame. Again, we must say that the recent repressive measures a 
have not at all bsen successful in attaining their object. There is, no doubt, , 
an outward coolness, but underneath there smoulders a fire. Do not 
Government see that, in spite of the heavy punishments meted out to the editors 
by the Courts for supposed offences, their ebullitions have not yet ceased ? 
Had the present movement been unnatural, these stern measures would surely 
have silenced it. But, as'a matter of fact, the movement is quite sponta- 
neous and owes its birth to the present arbitrary system of Government. The 
whole of India is at this moment anxiously watching with straining eyes 
to see what English statesmanship is going to do, what the keen intellect of 
Lord Morley is going to effect. According to Mr. Ratcliffe, “ India has been 
ripening for self-government, and Englishmen should so act as to show the 
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_ ~~ * results.” The true test of British statesmanship lies in the British and 
ae 5 aaa oe ake Anglo-Indian officials not turning a deaf ear to this advice. 

Be 2.. “That the Indians should express a desire to celebrate the Jubilee 
as | of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation is but natural with 
Pheniz (13), 38rd Oct. them. We, Indians, regard this Proclamation as our 

Magna Charta, and are persistently asking our rulers 
to fulfil the pledges of the sacred document. The pledges are, at present, 
honoured more in the breach than inthe observance. We think that there is not 
much difference between the situation prevailing at present and that which 
prevailed fifty years ago. Fifty years ago ignorant sepoys had risen in rebellion 
against British authority What is the situation now? A_ small 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, has appeared on the Indian horizon which 
threatens to destroy the peace and the stability of the British rule. Fifty 
years ago, there was unrest among the ignorant sepoys. But for that unrest, 
the rulers were not to blame atall. But tHe present unrest and discontent 
are quite different from those of fifty years ago. ‘The present unrest is solely 
confined to the educated Indians and is the outcome of the British rule. 
What does this educated class ask for? It asks for an effective voice 
in the management of their own affairs Even our. worst 
detractors cannot say that our aspirations are dishonest and illegitimate. 
Our rulers are free and civilised to little purpose if they grudge the 

' Indians an equal measure of freedom and civilisation. The path of duty 
is plain before our rulers and it is, in the words of Macaulay, also the path of 
wisdom, of national prosperity and of national honour As our aims are 
honest and our aspirations legitimate, our rulers need not be afraid of us. True 
statesmanship liés in winning us over by satisfying our honest and legitimate 
aspirations. It would be meet if Lord Morley announces the new reforms on 
the 1st of November next, the day of the Jubilee of the Proclamation.” 


8. ‘‘ Matters are becoming worse and worse in the Transvaal. While 
the Colonial authorities have resorted to high-handed 


Rory Se of the and despotic measures, the Indian residents of the 
unrest 1n india. , “F 
ARAbdr-o-8 ouddgas Colony have become desperate. They prefer jail 


life to the life of slavery in the country. And this 
on slavery is practised under the very eyes of the British 
Government, which is supposed to contro! and guide its daughter colony. 
British statesmen attribute the present unrest in India to certain causes, 
which have, to our mind, nothing whatever to do with it The present 
mode of education and the gutter press of India have as much to do with the 
general discontent in the country as with the man in the moon. Change the 
system of education as much as you like and transport the conductors of the 
gutter press in a body to Siberia if you can, and still the discontent and unrest 
will remain as firm as ever and will spread far and wide tothe remotest parts - 
of the country, unless the canker of maladministration which is eating away 
the very vitals of the country is removed root and branch and the diseased part 
healed with the soothing balm of a benevolent and sympathetic sway. We 
do not for one moment wish to convey that the British administration is in any 
way rotten or corrupt. On the contrary, it is an administration of which the 
British may well be proud. But this unique administration is so much honey- 
combed with departmental defects due to the change of times and circum- 
stances that unless the old and obsolete methods of government are altered, 
the friction between the rulers and the ruled will continue. It is, therefore, 
to the interest of both the rulers and the ruled that there should 
be a compromise between them in the matter of the distribution of 
official patronage.. The present unrest, to our mind, is due to the 
demands for high posts made from time to time by the educated classes 
of the country, who claim their share of the loaves and fishes of office. 
The governing class—the Civil Service of India—naturally resists and 
resents the attempts of educated Indians to oust a certain portion 
of the ruling race from the highest posts......... The present tension 
in India is nothing more nor less than a war carried on by educated Indians 
against the Kuropean servants of the State. Kducated Indians do not desire 
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to claim more than ‘their fair share. Government ure at: perfect liberty to 
reserve certain high executive offices for Englishmen, but what is desired 
by ‘the people is that educated Indians should not be left out in the cold. 
The principal cause of the present discontent lies also in the fact that our 
countrymen, however educated and intelligent the, may be, are treated in 
British Colonies as if they were so many savages or slaves or inferior human 
beings. They are: subjected there to treatment which was accorded in 
India to the depressed classes in pre-British days; but even the lot of these 
latter was not so bad as that of the Indians in the Transvaal at’ present.” 


4. The Kol&ba District Association founded at Panvel in 1906 has 


done no practical work up till now. It would 


Alleged superiority of be no heresy to say that ancient Indians possessed 


aro ge over no such Associations. The weal or woe of the 
Sh tahinsaun bh (46), Subjects then depended entirely on the goodness or 
jot Cink badness of the king. The British Government also 


avows that the contentment of the people is its best 
reward, but it does not act up toits word. A similar degrading state of things 
prevailed before Shivajis time. Muhammadans used to persecute Hindus, 
break their idols and ravish their women. But with all that we think those 
days were better than the present times from a public point of view. The 
British Government has taken a lesson from Muhammadan history and does not 
interfere with our religion. Butitis gradually depriving us of our spirit, 
strength and enthusiasm, and the interests of British commerce are paramount 
with it. Muhammadans used to whip us on the back, but the British Govern- 
thent are pinching our belly. Nay, they are gradually reaching their hands 
towards our heart. Under Muhammadan rule people were strong and armed, 


they were ready and onlv waited for the advent of a leader and they found one > 


in Shivaji. We, of course, do not say that we should do now what Shivaji 
did in his time, for the present conditions are quite different. Many péople, 
moreover, do not quite realise their present deplorable condition while those 
who do are divided in counsel. Our salvation lies in our own hands and 
there is great need of public bodies for doing national work. It is a pity the 
District Association is not discharging its functions properly in this matter. 


Q. An Indian was killed by a motor-car driven by a European at Nasik. 
Another European at the same place so thrashed a 
Indians should exercise poor cart-driver that he died of the injuries received. 
the right of self-defence Do the Nasik authorities believe that such incidents 
when seseultes ‘by Euro- do not create indignation ? Where lies the difference 
peans. ‘, We a , 
Kdl (117), 9th Oct. between Moglai and British rule, if Europeans openly 
murder Indians and Anglo-Indian officials intervene 
to protect them instead of hauling them up before Courts? We wish to point 
out to the people that they should exercise the right of self-defence in full in 
such cases. Every one hasa right to protect himself if a thief enters his house, 
even at the risk of injuring the thief. If some bully acts high-handedly, every 
one has the same right against him as against a thief. Do our people suppose 
that Kuropeans have a free license to kill Indians? It is a disgrace to our 
manhood that we do not exercise the right of self-defence. ‘The Police, nay, 
even God, cannot help those who are not moved to defend themselves even 
when they are being killed. 


6. Criminal cases of insult and outrage upon native women by European 
ii as a Vallway employés: are growing more and more frequent. 
pero y Th dues J Only last vear Moore, the ravisher of Viranvali, was 
European culprits, guilty acquitted by the Chief Court of the Punjab and the 
of outraging Indian Other day in the same Province, the wife of a native 
women, is responsible for Civil Engineer narrowly escaped criminal assault at 
the murder of Miss Tay- the hands of a European Railway Guard owing to her 
lor. ve 4c) gen Presence of mind. This recklessness of the whites has 
Pe itramat (46), 9th  Gujminated in the recent outrage and murder of Miss 
o Taylor, and though the culprits in this case are sure 
to be punished according toilaw, we think it our duty to point out that it is 
the misplaced and unjust leniency shown to white men by European Judges 
in cases of deaths of pankha coolies and outrages on native women that 
encourages them in the perpetration of such crimes even against European 
ladies. ‘he European judiciary in this country must, therefore, be held 
responsible for the murder of Miss Taylor. 
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. Parsi.ccommunity to a policy of selfish isolation from the great sister communi- 
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Pee 7. A siateaiiccnihy sable; to stand on its own legs without help from 


the official class cannot successfully engage in 
Existence of an In- political agitation. An organisation can do inde- 


dustrial | ulation- 
siiteed én ba e oeahie pendent work only so long as it is dependent for its 


‘to tahiti Yon ple Perri existence on the people at large, but no sooner does it 


ib daend (190), 6th Oct get into the good graces of the powers that be, its 
usefulness comes to an end. Government pensioners 
residing aut Poona were at one time the pioneers of political agitation in this 
part of the country, but no sooner did Government begin to look askance 
at their activities than they threw up the sponge. The thread was later on 
taken up by school-masters and vakils, but they too had to withdraw from the 
field after coming under the heels of Government. A somewhat different 
spectacle to be seen at places like Belgaum and Sholapur is due to the 
manufacturing and commercial activities of these towns, which give an 
independent standing to all the inhabitants there and foster a spirit of 
independence amongst them. The people of such towns do not draw their 
sustenance from the Government treasuries as the pensioners at Poona and 
other places do, and that is the reason why national movements receive the 
greatest support from them. 


8. “Itis well-known that, during the recent Bombay riots when the 
energy of our Police was taxed to its utmost, the 
Alleged claims of the ysefulness of local Volunteers became apparent. 
agers. Hast Indians to After peace and quiet had been restored, it was 
e enrolled as Volunteers. folt that Aditinn th the cen of tha C 3 
Bombay East Indian ' at an addition to the strength o e Corps 
(1), 10th Oct. was not only desirable but necessary in order to be 
prepared to meet a similar emergency in future. 
It was accordingly suggested in various quarters that young men should be 
induced to enlist: The suggestion met with a most enthusiastic reception, 
and a number of young men of our community offered themselves for service 
as Volunteers....... But one evening, when they had assembled in response 
to a summons calling upon them to present themselves for preliminary 
enquiries, they were politely informed that, owing to their being Bombay 
Kast Indians, and not Eurasians or Europeans, they were not eligible. 
Never was disappointment more keenly felt by a body of young men, loyal to 
the backbone to their country and their sovereign. Why, may we ask, is our 
community debarred from enlistment as Volunteers, when the Poona Volunteer 
Corps admits Parsis on its rolls? Are Parsis moreloyal than we? ' The Albless 
Baug meeting recently held tells a different tale. Is their loyalty whole- 
hearted, or is it not tinged with Extremist ideas? Atthe Tilak trial,-who 
were the two Jurors whose verdict was ‘not guilty’? Are we not, by 
reason of birth andthe large landed interests that we own, in all respects 
as eligible, if not more, to stand shoulder to shoulder with our more favoured 
brethren? Have not young men of our community been enlisted in the 
past ? Why then exclude them now? Has anything occurred subsequently 
that has rendered it unsafe to admit members of our community into the 
Volunteer force? We think not........ » For the reasons above set forth, 
we trust that it may be possible for those in authority to see that admittance 
is not denied to the youth of our community.” 


9. “It is a matter for genuine satisfaction that, in spite of the rowdies, 

the good sense of the community as a whoie pre- 

Bi caper by el is ioe vailed at the Albless Baug meeting of Sunday last, 
in Bombay to express dis- 2nd thai the function did not prove to be the abor- 
approval of anarchical tion many feared it would be. ‘The aim of those 
methods and loyalty to who called the meeting was but to put on record 
grag ae , the disapproval by the Parsi community of the 
6th ha” hee Boag anarchical movement that has been set on foot in 
*Pdrsi (35), llth Oct. astern Bengal and the methods of violence that 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Samd- have been brought into vogue to bully Government 
char (61), 6th” Oct.; and to hasten the day of India’s political emancipa- 
Akhbdr-e-Islim (59), 6th tion. It did not seek to palliate the’ errors and 
Oct. the short-comings of Government, to condone any 
deliberate acts of injustice or any perverse disregard of the legitimate hopes 
and aspirations of the Indian people during the last fifty years, to condemn 
those who are directing constitutional political agitation, or to commit the 
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ties or to the abandonment of all political agitation for reform. Nothing 
could have been more absurd and ridiculous than to interpret the object of 
the promoters of the meeting that way; and we wonder how such fine and 
keen intellects-as those of the mover and the seconder of the rider to the 
original resolution could have failed to discern the true and only import of 
that resolution. Weare by no means sorry to see the rider accepted by 
the meeting. It is innocent and infinitely more honest than the silly and 
wicked protest which was launched against the meeting and published in 
Saturday’s 7’tmes. - In spite of all the brave show of courage and patriotism 
that this protest tries to make, it is contemptible and cowardly; for, while 
adroitly avoiding a direct acceptance of the gospel of the bomb as a punish- 
ment for the refusal of the people’s legitimate rights, it impudently seeks to 
endorse and justify anarchism as far as it can be done indirectly and covertly. 
A more sinfully artful, cowardly and wicked document has never seen 
the light of day under Parsi auspices ; and the fact of its being the opinion of 
‘highly ’’ educated and cultured members of the community, far from com- 
mending it to public approval, only intensifies the shame and disgust aroused 
by the thought that the authors of it are Parsis. We do not deny to these 
men the right of holding their own political views. What we condemn is the 
cowardly attitude assumed bythem. The frank criminality of the ‘ timid ’ Babus 
commands respect; but not this attitude of the ‘ most highly educated, cul- 
tured and gifted Parsis’ , the sons of ‘ Zal and Rustom.’ [The Parsi writes :— 
“ After many tribulations, much tinkling of cymbals and sounding of brass, 
the great Parsi loyalty meeting came off on Sunday last. It was a scene of 
uproar almost worthy of a Presidential election in the United States or 
an Hungarian knight in the Austrian Parliament.......... Yet, in spite of 
the many noisy demonstrations, the meeting was a great success, from the 
point of view of the educated classes, who had come forward with an 
important rider to the loyal resolution, without which the attitude of the 
Parsis was liable to be misunderstood. The assembly showed in unmis- 
takable manner that they were not so much concerned with repudiating any 
sympathy with anarchism as that they were resolved to pursue legitimate 
political activities and to stand shoulder to shoulder with those, who are 
working for the good of India and who are agitating for the removal of 
India’s * many and just grievances.” The Bombay Samdchdér remarks :— 


The proceedings of the meeting held by the Parsis on Sunday last . 
and the resolution adopted at ‘it, will considerably enhance their glory - 


asa community. It has now been conclusively proved that all efforts to 


alienate the Parsis from the Congress movement will be in vain. .We would . 


suggest that, if practicable, the resolution passed at the meeting should 
be converted into a petition to be submitted to Lord Morley after it has 
been signed by every member of the Parsi community. We would also 
recommend a similar course of action to the Hindu and Muhammadan com- 
munities. The Akhbdr-:-I[sldm regards the resolution passed at the meeting 
to be a very discreet one and as superior in tone to the resolutions adopted aut 
similar meetings hitherto held in other parts of the country. ‘The paper 
thinks that the meeting displayed deep foresight in adding Mr. Dada- 
bhai Navroji’s message as a rider to the original resolution. | 


10. A correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn :—“Yesterday’s Parsi 
loyalty meeting was a complete triumph of Parsi 

ae ; radicalism over the recrudescent and reactionary 
ey ee ae ene tendencies attempted to be developed in the commu- 
aria. nity by a few self-constituted leaders eaten up with 
overweening self-conceit and self-sufficiency. The 

very genesis of the movement and its under-currents had been laid bare a long 
time ago, and the name of the Parsi community was only used as a stalking 
horse for those who wanted to grindtheir ownaxe. The promoters of this mere- 
tricious movement had received numerous warnings to the effect that the Parsis 
as a community had their settled convictions and feelings with regard 
‘ to Indian politics and that, though loyal to the core to the British Flag, 
they would not surrender their judgment at the dictates of men who have 
never lifted a finger in the struggle for the political advancement of the country, 
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_ @f men, who ‘are ready to indulge in the lowest form of cringing funkeyism. 


“ Btactically a Parsi National Congress determined to enunciate in an emphatic 
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h this state of things, it is not surprising that yesterday’s meeting was 


manner a@ political propaganda and creed based on the political teachings 
of our patriarch, Mr. Dadabiai Naoroji. Parsi radicalism was yesterday 
so markedly triumphant that a Hume, a Wedderburn or a Cotton, if present 
at the meeting, would have gone in raptures over it. The Parsi radicals have 
practically given a slap to the Anglo-Indians and their servile Indian toadies, 
the effect of which it willtake long for them to forget.......... Before the 
meeting commenced, there was a deal of nervous trepidation on the part of the 
Parsi radicals as to whether Sir Jamsetji would manfully rise to the occasion 
or succumb to the influence and pressure of parties personally interested in 
this movement ; but the meeting had reason to applaud him for the respect 
and courtesy he showed to the unanimous opinion and feeling of the Parsi 
radicals. I respectfully suggest it to Sir Jamsetji that the terms of the. letter 
that he is to address to Viscount Morley, the Viceroy and the Governor bé 
settled in conference with the leaders of the Oppositionists, so that the Parsi 
public may have the satisfaction to know that no impudent or impertinent 
attemptis made to dictate to Sir Jamsetji terms calculated to conflict with 
and neutralise the spirit of the proceedings of the meeting. ‘The proposed letter 
will be ihcomplete without the able protest read out by Mr. Jivanji Jamsetji 
Mody as part of the proceedings of the meeting.” [In a subsequent issue the 
paper writes :—" A meeting which would:have placed the Parsi community in 
a false and isolated position was turned into one supporting: the liberal 
principles accepted by the Indian nation through the able and patriotic 
efforts of Messrs. Cama, Taleyarkhan, Bahadurji, Vimadala], and the Pad- 
shah brothers. They brought forward a rider to the effect that the recent 
message of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji to the Government and the people be 
incorporated with the original resolution condemning anarchy and bomb out- 
rages. ‘The Original resolution without the rider might have been mis- 
construed by designing persons into meaning that the Parsis condemned 
the anarchical movement without pressing for constitutional and _legiti- 
mate reforms. Such .a misconstruction is most detrimental to the best 
interests of the country, especially at a time when important reforms are 
on the anvil and when it has to be brought to the notice of the British 
public that all the Indian people are united in pressing for these 
reforms. ‘To save the Parsis from committing themselves to this absurd 
and misleading position, a qualifying clause was imperatively needed asking 
Government to grant necessary reforms for allaying discontent and 
bringing peace to the land. Such a qualifying clause was ready before the 
Parsi community in the message of Mr. Dadabhai, and it ought to be con- 
sidered a great blessing that the meeting of the Parsi Anjuman accepted this 
clause. The meeting, which would have alienated ihe Parsi community 
from other communities if the original resolution only were adopted, has, 
by accepting this rider, brought it in closer unison with them.’’| 


41. “ Sunday last witnessed a demonstration of the difficulties attendant 
it itis ae upon the holding of public meetings to denounce extre- 
PR: al °Tn dian Socia] ™i8™ in politics........... The meeting presided over 
Reformer. (4), 11th Oct. by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai was not the first of its kind, 
and if if set an example, as the Baronet hoped it 

would, that example would not have extended beyond the four corners of the 
Town and Island of Bombay. Even that limited result would have been 
something to be thankful for, if the example had been set in the way desired 
by Government in the interests of peace and smooth administration. On 
reading the reports of the meeting in the Bombay dailies, one might w-1l ask, 
first, whether there is any prospect of a similar meeting being held with 
success conjointly by all communities, when the proceedings of a single 
comparatively homogeneous community could not be conducted without 
‘storm and uproar’; and secondly, whether it is worth while repeating - 
the kind of resolutions passed at the meeting of Sunday last. 
However earnest our wish may be that Indian politics should take ‘this 


\ 


li 


or that turn, let us not ignore facts....... .. The main business of the 
meeting opened with the reading of a protest, influentially signed, 


which, indeed, did not justify resort to violence, but which practically re- 


minded Government of their own real and alleged responsibility for the 
present state of affairs. The original resolution, without the rider, correctly 
expressed the object of the meeting, which was set forth by the President in 
a speech which was remarkable for its logic, lucidity and liberality of sentiment. 
As the Times of India has truly remarked, ‘no one wants the Parsis, or any 
other body of Indians, to declare that they are loyal: or supposes that those 
are loyal who have the word ever on their lips, or less loyal because they keep 
their sentiments deep down in their hearts.’ Public meetings are required, in 
the first place, to disabuse the terrorists of the notion that they enjoy the 
moral support of the community at large, and thereby to dissuade them from 
pursuing their harmful and disastrous ways, and secondly, to remove that 
erroneous impression about political unrest and instability which may 
scare away capital from the country, discourage enterprise, and affect the 
country's credit. Judged from these standpoints, the expediency of repeat- 
ing Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s sentiments in public meetings up and down the 
land is far from obvious to us, however true those sentiments may be, and 
however appropriate it may be to emphasise them in a meeting, say, of the 
National Congress. ‘ Restoration’ of faith in British justice implies that that 
faith has now disappeared or declined. Was not Mr. Tilak sentenced to six 
years transportation for saying that people have lost faith in the bureaucratic 
system of Government and begun to feel it to be intolerable? What is 
gained by public meetings up and down the country deprecating sedition 
and violence and in the same breath declaring that discontent, with 
its natural concomitants, will not disappear until the lost faith in 
British justice is restored? When the approver in the Alipore trial was 
murdered in jail, and the Pioneer felt it just to acknowledge the assassination 
as an act of devotion to a cause, we pointed out that the ultimate effects of a 
civil war between the constitutionalists and the terrorists on the peace of the 
country are worth considering. The desirability of considering this aspect of 
the question is emphasised by the occurrences of Sunday last. The disorder, 
as the T'vmes of India remarks, was ‘ instrumental in refusing a hearing to one 
of the ablest and most respected members of the Parsi community.’ Many a 
heart must have been wounded at that meeting. The wounds will heal in no 
time, as the meeting discussed only public questions, and it was composed of 
members of a single community. If similar disrespect be shown to leaders in 
a mixed meeting, and a Muhammadan speaker be interrupted by Hindu 
rowdies, or vice versa, What would be the total outcome of the meeting ‘ eee 
terrorists would not be convinced that they have no friends, but all enemies, 
in the constitutional camp and in the country generally while the new spirit 
of partisanship fomented by public discussion and’ personal feeling might 
even bring a larger supply of sympathy than before to the objects of 
denunciation. The division of a community into numerous political 
camps may be attended with results which cannot be easily foreseen. 
Violence is dealt with by the law and the Police: if itis to be suppreseed 
by the moral disapprobation of the law-abiding citizens, these must 
speak out in an unequivocal and unmistakable voice. Even private murders 
are extenuated when committed under a deep sense of injury: violence in a 
public cause will a fortiori be judged leniently if Government are charged with 
having driven sensitive natures to desperation. It is not meant that all talk 
of grievances should cease, but only that an insistence on the alleged 
responsibility of Gov ernment for the prevalence of sedition in certain quarters 
should not, in public meetings, be tacked on to a denunciation of sedition and 
the various forms which it assumes. If the combination is felt to be just to the 
condemned, and unavoidable in any community or locality, the best policy 
would appear to be to drop the idea of such public disapprobation altogether. 
It will be remembered that the Bombay Government, in the Proclamation 
issued soon after the recent riots, did not ask that public meetings should be 
held. There are other ways in which the leaders of the constitutional party 
may publicly dissociate themselves from the party of violence....... <a ee 
press 1s as open and public as the platform, and the correspondence columns 
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any difference in the publicity which the sentiments would secure.” 
[The Indian Social Reformer writes :—“The resolution passed at the meeting 


yee uf the Parsi community is, we think, fairly expressive of the feeling among a 


considerable section of the population of all'communities on the present 
situation.......... We welcome the statement made by many of the speakers 
at the meeting that the interests of the Parsis are identical with those of 
the other communities of India. So they are, though some selfish men had 
in the past tried to persuade the community that they were strangers in the 
land of their birth. Last Sunday’s meeting gave the death-blow to this 
mischievous theory that had been.sedulously propagated in recent years.’ | 


12. “The Parsi Anjuman meeting held on Sunday last for the purpose 

of passing a resolution condemning anarchy and 

| violence proved a big fiasco and a failure.......... 

oa. ta oe ’ We foretold that, besides defeating its own object, 
* Kaiser-i-Hind (32), 11th the meeting would set the Parsis and Government 
Oct., Eng. cols. by the ears. The proceedings of the meeting will 
no doubt have consequences prejudicial to all 

parties concerned. We have to thank the leading 

requisitionists for all that took place at Albless Baug on Sunday. after- 
noon. Ina hall where the toast of prosperity to the British vaj has always been 
received with the greatest enthusiasm and ardour, there were enacted scenes 
such as would disgrace even the most uncivilised society in the world. From 
beginning to end, with some short lucid intervals, the hall presented the 
appearance of a prefect Pandemonium. Fortunately the gathering was not 
a large one, there being not more than some eight hundred Parsis present. 
Wealth seemed to be at war with intellect. Many of the legal luminaries 
espoused the cause of the community. and declared war with some of 
those wealthy requisitionists, who were said to have passed their word 
to Government that they would be able to convene a meeting of 
the community where the usual loyalty resolutions would be carried. 
The community as a whole was against the movement. Sir Cowasji, by his 
acceptance of the rider proposed by the Oppositionists, gave up the whole 
cause of the requisitionists, who, if they had been present at the meeting, 
would have resented such a step on the part of their leader. The 
requisition was said to have been signed by eighteen hundred Parsis ; but 
among the eight hundred that were present at the meeting there did not. 
appear to be more than two gentlemen, who took exception to the rider. In fact 
the whole of the meeting, with the exception of Mr. J. A. Wadia and Dr. N. H. 
Sukhia, was for the acceptance of the rider as a part of the original proposition. 


| Though we were from the very beginning in favour of the acceptance of the 


rider, we must honestly admit that the rider totally destroyed the effect of the 
original proposition, for the passing of which there was no need whatever. 
If. Sir Cowasji had paid heed to the advice given by the Parsi press to desist 
from calling the meeting, he would not have placed himself in such a 
humiliating position......... . Let it be said to the credit of Sir Jamsetyi, 
that, though this was the first time he presided at a public meeting of his 
co- religionists, he managed its stormy proceedings with great tact, ability and 
judgment.......... We will now say a few words with regard to the oratui- 
tous and cowardly attack made by a contemporary on the leaders of the 
opposition, who had sent a protest to the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat 
Funds against the holding of the meeting. We admit that the protest is 
couched in strong language, and though we disagree with some of the points 
embodied in it, we emphatically assert that there is nothing in that protest 
of which anybody need be ashamed. The protest is neither ‘cowardly 
nor ‘contemptible.’ It isa protest for which the author, instead of being 
in any way ashamed, should be proud.......... The author of the protest 
and those who signed it must be considered to be the best friends of 
Government in that they show in which direction the political wind blows. 
If, instead of seeking the advice of titled gentlemen on such occasions, 
Government were to consult those who have drafted and signed the protest, 
they would be better able to know and understand the minds of their subjects.” 


19 


(The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—“ So the tiny trumpet blasts of the two-penny 
trumpeters of Parsi loyalty have died away. That result had been antici- 
pated from the very outset.......... Where was the use, it was inquired, of 
purring abcut the detestable bomb campaign when ‘there was enough said . 
about if in the public organs? The foolhardiness of the affair seems to 
have been amply exposed by the proceedings of the meeting at Albless 
Baug last Sunday. They were a complete vindication of those who had 
from the outset laughed to scorn the puny efforts of the little minds who 
had started the agitation without any knowledge of the true sentiments 
and feelings of the thinking section of the Parsi community.......... The 


lesson taught by the meeting will, it is to be hoped, not be lost on the 
conveners of the meeting.” | 


*13. “The Parsis have stamped a halJ-mark on their loyalty by an open 
avowal of their attachment to the Crown. The 
Rast Goftdér (37), 11th community was strongly divided as to the wisdom of 
Oct., Eng. cols. a separatist movement, initiated and organized 
independently of the other communities in the city. 
An attempt had been made to convene a meeting in the name of the citizens of 
Bombay, butit proved abortive. The rider that was incorporated with 
the original proposition was unwillingly accepted to avert the possibility 
of the meeting being put off for ever. We do not demur to the amalgamation 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s reply to His Excellency the Governor’s 
message of congratulation on his birth-day. ‘The same was a graceful 
recognition of the country’s political needs; and as the rider included his 
later appeal to his countrymen which expressed an earnest hope that resort to 
_ violence would be avoided, we are not sorry that the rider was added. But 
its interpolation in the original resolution was superfluous, inopportune and 


out of place....... It was a good suggestion which Mr. J. A. Wadia made to 
leave the proposition and the rider distinct'from each other, and to take separate 
votes on each. But the sense of the meeting was against it....... A packed 


majority of young men—and they call themselves educated—was obtained 
under a pre-conceived organisation, and they converted the meeting hall into 
a veritable pandemonium with their hootings and hisses. A small band of 
educated youngsters had provided themselves with whistles—part perhaps of 
a premeditated plan. ‘They yelled and screeched at the -top of their voices, 
sparing neither rank, dignity nor age. It was a disgraceful scene for which 


those who were responsible by participation or previous incitement should feel 
ashamed.” 


*14. “The account that has appeared in the public press of the proceed- 
Guiardti (27), Uth ings of the meeting convened under the auspices of 
0 bes “Rae eee the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat Funds is an 
illuminating commentary on the wisdom and fore- 
sight of those who have for weeks been busy getting up what has been 
generally believed to be an _ officially inspired demonstration. The 
movement was wholly unnecessary and ill-timed and affords convincing 
proof, if any were needed, that those experienced leading citizens, who 
have devoted their lives to the consideration of political questions, and 
who refused to be bullied or seduced into holding a public meeting at 
this juncture even in response to official wishes, were more statesman- 
like in their grasp of the existing situation than their over-zealous 
advisers and impetuous critics. Millionaires are excellent people in their 
own way. They deserve the cordial gratitude of the public for their 
munificent donations. They are, of course, always welcome at official and 
non-official functions and at gubernatorial and viceregal parties. They are 
also useful in contributing to industrial and commercial :progress. But it 
would be better for them to leave political movements to others 
better qualified to direct them. The Trustees ventured upon a rédle for 
which they were not qualified, and the result is now well-known.......... 
The character of the proceedings of the meeting, the nature of the 
resolutions passed and the voting showed that the organisers of the 
movement had not the sympathy of the intelligent, progressive, public-spirited 
and patriotic section of the community, and that the whole movement 
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‘Was an unwise step ill calculated to carry out the original: object of the 

‘rime moyers.......... We are sorry any rowdyism should have occurred 

“gathering attended by members of an _ essentially homogeneous 

= o*- eommunity like the: Parsis. But it is a conclusive justification of the 

~*~ ~~ eonduct of those who steadfastly refused at this particular juncture 

> .- ~~. +t6 convene a public meeting consisting of heterogeneous and combustible 
elements at the beck and call of irresponsible individuals.” 
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Bari 15. “We notice that a public meetingis to be held this evening 
Bea under the auspices of the Sind Hindu Sabha at the 
ae fat Advice to Indians to be Khalikdina Hall, Karachi, to protest against the ill- 
tae . cautious in accepting re- treatment of Indians in the Transvaal. ‘Telegrams 
Bee, ports about the _™ have been sent to Karachi by some of the Transvaal 
a m the  Tndians, calling upon their fellow-countrymen to help 
Sind Gazette (17), 2na them ia their present trouble. There is little doubt 

Oct. : that the appeal will meet with an enthusiastic 


response. At the same time, it may not be out of 
place to point out that it will be well to hear both sides. ‘Thrilling stories of 
| class persecution cannot fail to rouse the feelings of all true British 
! subjects—white as well as coloured. But class persecution, in the real sense 
of the term, does not in any way harmonise with the general policy of the 
British Government; and we, therefore, find it very difficult to believe 
that any real persecution is taking place in the Transvaal at the present day, 
notwithstanding the sensational telegrams recently despatched by interested 
parties. We would for this reason counsel patience and restraint until such 
time as an impartial hearing of both sides be possible. Onthe 28th January 
last, a Blue Book, containing the correspondence between the Supreme and the 
Transvaal Governments, together with letters from the Secretary of State for 
India, bearing upon this most important subject, was issued. Our readers 
should procure this Biue Book and study it carefully before putting implicit 
faith in sensational stories about British ‘ persecution.’ ”’ 


16. ‘ Thanks mainly to the supineness of those who are paid to safeguard 
the interests of the teeming millions of India ourrulers 


Comments on the have decided to enhance our annual military burden 
recent addition to India’s by 45 lakhs of rupees....... It is a matter of history 
mee sarge at that the military burden on the famine and plague- 
Oct eo a” (80), 4th stricken people has under one plausible pretext or 

4 another undergone an increase from year to year with 
the result that it has almost doubled during the last 20 years. India has 
| absolutely no voice in the guiding of the military policy of the British 

Kmpire.......... The British tax-payer on whose vote the power of a Ministry 


depends virtually rules the roost, with the result that at times the burden that 
ought to fall legitimately on his shoulders is shifted on to those of 
the Indian tax-payer, who protests unavailingly against it. This fact is 
very well-known to the philosophical statesman at the helm of Indian 
affairs in England at present, and he has more than once protested against 
an enhancement of the military burden on India. That was, however, when 
the present Opposition was in power and when he did not hold his present 


% exalted position. In the light of this fact his acquiescing in the imposition of 
4 the burden on shoulders least able to bear it is the more remarkable.......... 
& It need scarcely be said that in the present case the dragon had either gone to 
x sleep or the forces on the other side have proved too formidable to be effectu- 
i ally resisted by him. The fresh burden is said to have been necessitated by 
i. the operation of altered social circumstances on the recruiting and train- 
aa ing of British soldiers. We do not deny that the capitation charge per British 
e. ' soldier has,increased perceptibly of late; and although -India furnishes a 
a splendid training ground for British military officers and privates, the English 
| ee tax-payer will leave no stone unturned to shift as much of the burden 
ae as possible on shoulders other than his own. His attitude towards the 
e. . Colonist affords quite a striking contrast to this. He pays quite a substantial 
Ea). portion of the military and naval expenditure of the Colonies, for he well 
=a wk knows that the Colonials would not contribute any more towards the expendi- 
i ture, and if the former pressed his claim in this connection he would 
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experience a rude awakening to the fact that the. latter are not in the least 
anxious to maintain their connection with the Imperial Government, if that 
was to be secured by a pecuniary sacrifice, no matter how small it may 
be. By far the most reprehensible portion of this sorry affair is the almost 
unpardonable mistake committed by Lord Morley of consenting to the 
arrangement without so much as even afferding a chance to the members 
of the House of Commons to discuss it in its various aspects. It is said 
that the arrangement is absolute, and no agitation in connection with it can 
upset or materially modify it.......... He is, however, almost wholly respon- 
sible for its being so, for he has sadly failed to enter a protest on behalf of the 
people of India as custodian of their interests in England....... In short, this 
is. a very wretched affair indeed, and we are thoroughly disgusted with it.” 


17. It was believed by some people that Mr. Morley on becoming 
 ereaigy | the Secretary of State for India would signalise his 
Karnatak Patra (91), _ 


30th Sept regime by granting additional political rights to | 
| the people of this country. We make bold to say that P 
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that belief is no longer entertained by any one at the present day. 
During his regime unparalleled acts of injustice have been perpetrated, such 
as deportations without trial of public leaders, the passing of laws like the 
Public Meetings Act and the Newspapers Act, the prosecutions of journalists 
for sedition and, to crown all, India has now been saddled-with an additional 
military expenditure of 45lakhs ofrupees per year. In the face of these 
instances, who will be content to trust implicitly in Mr., now Lord 
Morley’s liberal principles? When our people are crying that the burden of 
India’s military expenditure is already unbearably heavy, and when 
Mr. Morley himself expressed concurrence in such an opinion in 1896, 
it is most disappointing to find him going back upon his old opinions. Are 
we to attribute this toa lack of moral courage or are we to understand that 
Iuord Morley’s philosophy is a mere sham ? 


*18. “It is difficult to understand the contention of those who maintain 
that no Congress session should be held this 

Alleged importanceofa year. The dispersal of the Congress _ at 
session of the Indian Surat last year without any expression of 
National Congress during the ¢ollective opinion of the country on the 
the current year. | re Tie Sage ge orice neces 
Gujardti (27), 11th Oct., Vital questions oO e day was simply deplo 
Eng.cols. rable, and the counsel not to rehabilitate the 
Congress this year, in accordance with the 

constitution provided for it, 1s, in our opinion, the most suicidal course that 
can possibly be suggested. If this advice were adopted, it would mean the 
death of an important national movement which has been reared up after years. 
of patient toil.......... If ever a collective expression of the country’s opinion 
was-needed, it is emphatically necessary this year. Next month, the details 
of Lord Morley’s scheme of reforms will be before the British and Indian 
public. Even last year the Congress ought to have declared itself on the 
tentative scheme of reforms proposed by Lord Minto’s Government. But 
us that became impossible at Surat, it would be an inexcusable dereliction 
of duty on the part of Congressmen not to make their voice heard on Lord 
Morley’s scheme in December next. : Moreover, the next Congress would 
afford an excellent opportunity to Congressmen to define their position, 
seeing that they have hitherto courageously declined to indulge in meaning- 
less demonstrations of loyalty.......... It is now perfectly clear that the 
opposition offered to the holding of a Congress session at Madras was not 
based on any well-founded objections, but upon a misconception of facts and 
of the rules and regulations framed by the Allahabad Convention Committee. 
When a gentleman of Mr. Ananda Charlu’s standing and position has to 
admit that he signed the protest through lack of knowledge of certain 
important facts, we can well understand how the other protestants, not 
so highly placed and so well-informed as he, were easily misled into 
signing if.......... Apart from the existence of special circumstances in 
the other provinces, it was the turn of the Madras Presidency this time to 
hold the Congress in the usual course of things, and the Madras Provincial 

Congress Committee acted very properly in responding to the call of duty.” 
con 1601—6 | 
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a Ppl’ a see Ee eee | AG | - 22. 
mess VEE Fy : . 
_—™C~™”:C AG. “October is upon us; and yet where is all that willing 
a A Re : = hn oetation to the nd strenuous activity, that noble emulation which 
/ > Moderates and the Extre- makes each patriot put his best foot foremost ? 
_  miststo hold a united All these signs of amity and. vitality which used 
Beer Congress. _ _ to cheer up and encourage the nation—are con-. 
jardti Punch (29), spicuous by their absence. And, in place of the 
4th Oct., Eng. cols. , harmony that used to characterise this season of 
the year, there is nothing but a succession of’ discordant notes.......... 
Now that it would be bootless to deny the existence of parties in our 
camp, we feel no hesitation in avowing that our strictures apply to both 
Be the parties. There may be a difference in the degree of criminality. 
Be But the leaders of both of them are guilty, to a greater or less 
& extent. The element of perversity has played a conspicuous part in 
both the camps. For, what can else that element be but perversity 


4 which makes the leaders of both the parties oblivious to the moral of 
4 a divided house? Difference of opinion there is bound to be. Ideas and 
: ideals may vary......... But there is no breach that cannot be patched 


up, no gulf that cannot be filled up, no abyss that cannot be crossed, 

no misunderstanding that cannot be removed, if there prevails in the 

hearts of those concerned a sober spirit of compromise, a manly readiness 

to forgive and forget, a true appreciation of the responsibility lying on their 

shoulders, a perfect realisation of the magnitude of the interests at stake 

) and of the grim forces arrayed against them and, above all, a spirit 
of self-effacement which will make even the laying down of one’s life a 
- pleasure and a joy. It is of such stuff that nation builders are made, 
it is only men possessing these noble and manly qualities. ‘that can 
pick up their motherland from the dung-hill of inanity and debasement and 
place on her brow the laurel crown of glory and emancipation.  '‘T'ried 
by this standard, how stand our friends, the Extremists, or even our 
friends, the Moderates ? In the momentous crisis through which our beloved 
motherland is passing, in the face of the dismal clouds that are ominously 
hanging on the horizon, have the leaders of both ‘these parties given 
the least evidence that they possess any of the qualifications we have 
detailed above? With shame we have to admit that they have not. 
Had they but possessed, or, possessing, exercised but half of them, it 
would not have been found necessary, two years ago, to make the Grand Old 
Man leave his bed of well earned repose and to cross the wide ocean to 
| preside at the Calcutta session of the Congress. ‘T'he debacle at Surat would 
not have been, nor would there have followed in its train all the misery that 

has to-day paralysed our political activity and made us the laughing-stock of 

those who do not wish us well. Itis never too late to mend.......... 
December is drawing nigh, and grim Father Time waits for nobody. What- 

ever betide, all differences must be sunk, the past forgotten and forgiven, a 

new leaf opened in the history of our political activities, a common platform 
erected, and this year’s session of the Congress made grander than all its 


: : ‘predecessors, and, above all, national in the true sense of the word.”’ 
t 20. Taking advantage of the helpless condition to which the Extremists 
‘ have been reduced owing to the removal of several of 
he gery to ms oer their Jeaders from their midst, the Moderates have 
tates. COD en strenuously trying to strengthen their own posi- 
Hindu Panch (112), 7th '10n and calling upon the people torally round such 
on ow re ‘veteran’ leaders as Sir P. Mehta, the Honourable 

. Mr. Gokhale and others. All these appeals are, : 


however, deceitful and the people should be careful not to be misled by them. 
They should stick to their principles and treat those who are opposed to them 
as their inveterate enemies. If we place ourselves under the thumb of mean 
persons like Sir P. Mehta and others, they will lose no time in throttling our 
party. Compromise between the two parties is, therefore, out of the question 
at present. Considering all things, it appears that the Extremists have less tu 
fear from Government officials than from the traitorous Moderates. Our 
people should, therefore, think twice before they get themselves entangled 
‘SN into the meshes of the net spread out for them by these traitors. 7 
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21. England, which but lately was posing as the guide of other countries 
in the department of trade and commerce, has now 
Comments on the fallen upon evil days. Already 500 out. of the 600 
closure of mills in Lanca- ills in Lancashire have been closed, reducing the 
~~ oe »., poor mill-hands to a wretched plight. The pros- 
ajasthan (32), Srd ; . : in 
Oct.: Kdthidwdér Samd- Petity of England is bound up with her commerce, 
char (71), 7th Oct.: Shak- Which she has developed to the neglect of her agricul- 
ti (84), 3rd Oct. ture. But now her commerce is decaying. This is due 
to the recent awakening in China, Japan and India. 
While, on the one hand, Japan is competing with her successfully and under- 
selling English goods of all sorts, on the other hand, the swadesht and boycott 
movements are ‘in full swing in India. The boycott in India is one of the 
main causes of the closure of the Lancashire mills. Hitherto we were being 
assured by European economists that the swadeshi and boycott movements, 
far from diminishing the import trade in English goods, had, on the contrary, 
increased it. But this statement is being falsified by the distress now prevail- 
ing in England. ‘The potency of boycott may be gauged from the effects of 
the recent boycott of Japan by the Chinese in consequence of Japan's 
high-handed conduct in connection with the ‘Tatsu Maru’ smuggling 
incident. China has awakened and many of the other powers are now 1D 
dread of her. India ‘also has achieved something in the same line, 
though itis not much. She must concentrate all her energies on developing 
the native industries. {|The Adthidwdr Samdchdar writes :—As the result of 
Lord Curzon’s partition of Bengal, the Indian people took to swadesht and 
boycott ; and with the progress of these movements, the demand for English 
cloth went on diminishing, till at last 500 out of the 600 mills in Lancashire 
have to stop work. ‘The present distress in England is the result of the wide- 
spread propagation of these two movements; and if the movements go on 
advancing at their present rate, the remaining 100 mills will soon 
have to stop. We are, however, still dependent upon England for machinery. 
Our leaders should, therefore, now turn their attention to the problem of 
manufacturing machinery in our own country. The Shakti \ 
present distress in Lancashire will furnish a reply to those who have hitherto 
been sceptically questioning what good swadesht and boycott have done, and 
will put a stop to all their future carping criticism of these movements.. 


22. For a countless number of years India has been celebrating the 
me Dussera holiday with great rejoicings, but without 
Alleged true significance ynderstanding the true significance of this festival. 
oe a Dussera festival. = \]1_ our important festivals have been handed 
Shakti (84), 3rd Oct. ; : | 
Jain (173), 4th Oct. down to us as_heir-looms by our ancestors, 
as a sort of record of great historical events. They 
were instituted in order to show us the way out of our difficulties in case 
we fell upon evil days. The Dussera is well-known as the day on which the 
Pandavas crossed the boundary ; and the reason why this day, rather than the 
one on which they triumphed over the Kauravas is celebrated as a festival, is 
that they attached more importance to endeavour than to fruition. The Dussera, 
4s it comes round every year, calls upon us not to vegetate in the same condition 
of life, but to advance. If we pay no heed to this call, it is only inevitable that 
we should sink into degradation. We should, therefore, cross the Sima 
or the boundary, hoping for re-generation, in other words, abandoning the idea 
that we can advance through the help of others and resolving to raise ourselves 
by our own unaided strength. Let us make swadeshi the foundation of our 
swardjya—the throne on which it should be elevated and if that throne cannot 
be of gold (i.e., of a very good quality) let us be content with one of clay, that 
is to say, if we cannot afford to have superior home-made goods, let us be 
satisfied with such as we can get. Letuson this Vijayadashami worship the 
auspicious weapon of boycott. If every lover of the country were to celebrate 
the Dussera day by crossing the boundary in the manner indicated above, the 
real aim of this festival would be carried out. {Elsewhere the paper reproduces 
the Bande Mdtaram song in Sanskrit with a Gujarati rendering of it. It 
also publishes a short article in which, invoking the goddess Durga, the paper 
bewails the degenerate condition into which the Indians are said to have fallen 
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this goddess, and calls upon her to rekindle ‘in. their hearts - 
sige of (e089 pers and self-sacrifice. The Jain also exhorts all Indians 


cE ena iG i to celebrate the Dussera day by taking the vow of swadeshi.] 


(23. “There were several items of interest to the public in the 
answers to interpellations which were laid on 
Comments on the replies the Council table at the last meeting of the Bombay 
to interpellations in the T,egislative Council. At the previous meeting a 
eter Lge pcs A ese member asked if action’ would be taken to compel 
Hattantt ! the Southern Maratha Railway Co. to provide a 
Daily Telegraph (2), ‘Sufficient number of third-class carriages for those 
5th Oct. passengers who are at present carried in goods 
waygons. Everybody who has travelled on this line 
has seen this sort of traffic ; the matter attracted notice in the Press ; yet it must 
be confessed that, from the nonchalant way in which these travellers comport 
themselves, from the fact that the floor is and has been their bed and chair 
and table all their. lives, they seem to be as well-off and as comfortable, seated 
among their belongings in a goods waggon, as on a wooden bench in a third 
class Carriage....... The Honourable Mr. Parekh asked whether ‘ the Standing 
Order, dated 24th February 1860, about the closing of liquor-shops at sunset 
is still being acted upon’ and got for reply that ‘the question of the 
hour at which liquor-shops should be closed is under consideration.’ 
This is encouraging, and it is to be hoped that some distinct 
orders will soon be issued on the subject.......... @uestion No. 14 and the 
answer thereto plainly show that it impossible for the liquor-seller to sell 
unadulterated liquor unless he has devised some plan of living on his losses. 
The only inference that can be drawn is that the sellers are expected to 
adulterate their liquor in order to make a profit! Then again, the large sums 
‘which those who take the shops are prepared to pay plainly point to the same 
conclusion.......... All right-thinking people are disposed to admit that the less 
liquor people consume, the better for them; and itis the duty of those who 
think so, if they can, to make other people think as they go. But whether it 
is right to coerce other people into one’s own views. is quite a different matter ; 
and to put pressure upon the authorities to get them to conform to pro- 
hibitive views, is open to objection. Quite recently we have had an example 
of this at Poona, when 300,000 people assem oled to denounce the right to stop 
their liquor, even if it be for their ultimate good. Anyone, who had the 
privilege of listening to the quiet, earnest, and temperate reply of His Excel- 
lency the Governor to the ‘T'emperance Deputation, must have felt convinced 
that personally he was heart and soul with the views of the Temperance 
reformers, but not at one with their methods; and we feel he may be trusted 
to do what in him ies to stem the evil. There was nothing new either 
in the question or in the reply regarding the Prince of Wales’ Museum 
in Bombay. Years have rolled by since we stood in the blazing sun and 
witnessed the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone ; and still the 
site remains open and allows the fresh air from the sea to penetrate into the 
labyrinth of tortuous lanes and evil-smelling gulleys abutting on the Crescent. 
..eeeeeee The question concerning Collectors’ camps and the provisions required 
for them has been satisfactorily answered by Government. At the present day 
the hardships are not so very great; but there are many stories extant of by- 
gone days, when the servants of the district officers took what they wanted 
and paid for it what they liked and, when they liked, and the villagers had 
no remedy and had no one they could appeal to.” 


*24. ‘Some of the replies given by thay . the interpellations 

oe a | of honourable members at the last meeting of the 
ha (31), THD Oct, local Legislative Council were neumalian whilst 
_e others were very nearly evasive or scarcely courteous. 
Some of the answers had, indeed, a strong flavour of ‘must’ both in the 
English and vernacular sense of the term. We are sorry to observe that 
the answers to interpellations at the last session of the Council show a 
distinct departure in certain respects from the tone and attitude that have 
hitherto marked the replies of His Excellency’s Government. “We cannot 
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account for this retrogression ; but it has none the less attracted public notice. 
We hope His Excellency will see that the interpellations are replied to next 
time in a more courteous, sympathetic and open-minded spirit.”’ 


*25. “ What with the reform proposals on the tapis and the public dec- 
Neieeri.Hind a laration of our present Governor about taking the 
11th not dase (94), people into the confidence of Government, it was 
:lae tee thought that the Bombay Legislative Council would 
turn over a new leaf, so far as its proceedings were concerned. But judging | 
from what took place at the meeting of the 3rd instant, it is clear \ 
Government have shown no signs of a disposition either to listen to popular ie 
opinion as expressed by the representatives of the people at the Council table i 
or to be less equivocal and vague in their responses to non-official interpel- ihe 
lations than hitherto. These may be taken as a clear indication of the fact ae 
that the reactionary element in the Executive Government is determined zt 
still not to move a step further till driven to do so by the impending 
Parliamentary legislation.......... It is regrettable ; but it may be put up with | 
seeing that the doom of autocratic administration is fast approaching. The 
people have long maintained unexampled patience in the hope of obtaining 11 
genuine reform. So'they may possess their soul in patience alittle more. Let he 
autocracy, in its dving moments, be permitted to enjoy the brief spell that yet nae. 
remains to it. Its map will soon be rolled up never to be unrolled again.......... 
To take first the interpellations, we find in the replies to them the same old ‘tai 
spirit of equivocation and non posswmus.......... ‘The queries on the subjects of te 
the Itola disaster and the recent Bombay riots might have been let alone by | 
Mr. Goculdas, fully aware as we all are that in these matters the real tr uth 
always remains hidden in obscurity, because the public, in their excitement, are 
prone to exaggeration, while the officials, in their ignorance or infallibility, 
are equally prone to minification. To acknowledge a larger casualty is to 
admit their own failings. But when are officials in this country ever known ° 
to be anything but infallibles? Then as to the liquor-shops, the responses is 
were either equivocal or uninforming. The hour at which these shops are mn 
to be closed is still ‘ under consideration.’ The consideration is likely to be 
prolonged, as experience in the past in matters of excise has shown, till the 
public have forgotten all about it. Or, perhaps, it may be that one day a ; 
notice will appear in an obscure corner of the official Gazette which not even a. 
one in a lakh is supposed to read., Next, as to the cost of liquor, including all a 
incidental charges for vending it, and the selling price. We know that the 
maximune selling price is 6 rupees pet gallon. But what may the minamum 
be? And does this minimum price leave anything by way of profit ? Or is it 
the case that it leads to loss, though we are of opinion that no licensed 
seller ever suffers a loss. Whatever loss is incurred is more than recouped by 
doctoring the liquor and the use of short measures. All tall talk about the 
alertness of inspectors may be taken as so much romance.......... It is some 
comfort to know that Government ‘are doing their utmost to remedy the defects 
in the system of licensing liquor-shops by auction.’ They have been told of these 
‘defects,’ times out of number, since 1888, if not earlier. And we have heard, 
times out of number, the stock reply that Government are doing their utmost! 
What an unconscionable length of time to be sure! Thirty years do not suffice : 
to find a simple remedy ?......... However, we have now at the head of the : HW 
Government a personage of true Christian piety and unaffected sincerity. 
Let us devoutly hope he will devise a radical remedy which will be heartily 
approved by the people and at the same time check the vicious system of push- Mt 
ing the drink traffic here, there and everywhere, which has earned for Bombay My 
the uneviable credit of being the most bibulous of all the provinces of the | 
Empire. It is satisfactory to find that the Government are prepared to grant 
concessions to pioneer sugar factories ~vhen ‘specific applications’ for con- 
cessions are made. Bearing in mind the fact that India is now importing on 
an averaze from 7 to 8 crore rupees worth of can? and beet-root sugar, every i 
effort which private enterprise may put forth on a substantial financial basis il 
should be fairly encouraged by Government. But we have little faith in the a. 
mercantile enterprise of the Deccan.......... As to the Prince of Wales’ Museum, . 
the answer made is hardly gratifying to the public who contributed through. il 
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e sum. - Some internal wrangles have taken place and 

g ut Yerling * has been created touching the way in which © 
| - ‘the od dal act oma, and selected. Despite the reply of Govern- 
‘ment, the public will be agreeably surprised to see that a few short months 
hence the work of laying the foundations of the Museum is begun. But the 
question of questions is; why should Government themselves monopolise every- 
thing relating to the Museum when there exists a Committee of Trustees of 
the Museum? Is that body an assemblage of cyphers? Itis indeed wrong in 
principle for Government to monopolise functions which properly belong to a 
duly constituted Committee. How will the public in future have any con- 
fidence in the matter of the disposal of its donations for purposes of public 
utility, when they see how this affair of tha Museum building has been bungled 
from the very outset ?......... Sir Pherozeshah asked for a small committee 
of non-officials to be associated with the special officer appointed to gc 
into the question of the development of Salsette. But so reasonable a 
request was not complied with, How the appointment of such a committee 
will not be helpful we-fail to understand. This answer is typical of many 
others at past sessions of the Council, whenever nor-official suggestions of 
a practical character from the point of view of the people have been made. 
The official tradition and shibboleth is that there are no-:people so competent 
to advise Government as its own officers. ‘The popular representatives 
| are all incompetent or undesirable! ‘This is the way popular wishes, when 
11 represented in the Council, are treated. Government alone are everything, 
‘gg the people nothing. No wonder popular impatience at such churlish treat- 
ia ment creates sullen dissatisfaction. ‘There is no doubt that harbour service 
ip : for small inland places on the coast is far from satisfactory. Mr. Khare drew 
q 3 the attention of Government to this as well as to the condition of the creeks. 
4 Let us hope that some small good will result from the report touching the 
latter. The bugbear of ‘ cost’ to the State is an old and familiar fiend with 
-which, whenever it suits Government, they are not slow to frighten the public. 
Thousands and lakhs are forthcoming when Government have set their heart 
on a particular object, even when its utility is hardlv intelligent to the public. 
It is only when, in obscure corners and nooks, public work of real practical 
utility has to be done that the officials sit astride on the fence, and sapiently 
talk of the ‘cost’! Admirable watch-dogs of provincial finance indeed are 


these men! The policy almost invariably has been to strain at gnats and 
swallow camels.” 


26. ‘ The reply of Government, at the last meeting of the Bombay Legis- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), 10th lative Council to the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
Oct., Eng. cols. : AkAbdr- Mehta's interpellation as to whether Government had 
ae ouddgar (20). 10th Oct. considered the desirability of associating a small com- 
mittee of competent non-ofiicial gentlemen with the 
special officer proposed to be appointed under the recent Resolution of Govern- 
ment on the subject of the development of Salsette, was somewhat ambiguous... 
Of course, Government must have good grounds for undertaking the inquiry 
themselves with the help only of the special officer. But if they at all intend to 
have the investigations of this special officer followed up at a later stage by 
those of a committee of competent non-officials, we should think that a very 
useful purpose would have been served by associating with the special officer 
one or two competent non-official gentlemen, inasmuch as they would have 
thrown quite a flood of light on the peculiar requirements of the various 


a sections of the population in need of an outlet into the suburbs. It would, 
i. _ besides, have saved much precious time and enabled Government to formulate 
ae their plans sooner than now appears to be possible. The question 


of the development of Salsette is beset with certain difficulties which 
can best be overcome by the advice of those who are close in personal 
a touch with the classes through whom alone that development can 
a . become possible.’ [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar considers the Government 
fae reply to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s interpellation to be very disappointing. 
It, however, expresses the hope that when the time comes for consulting 


a public opinion on this item in the scheme of the expansion of the city, the 
heen authorities will not hesitate to organise such a committee.] _ 
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27. The Honourable Mr. Parekh was told by Government that the 
standing order he referred tc about the closing of 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), liquor-shops at sunset had been superseded by later 
9th Oct. orders. Why were‘these orders secretly issued and 
by whom? Government are not disposed to 
consider sympathetically popular representations in favour of temperance, 
as the Abkdari revenue forms an important item of the public revenues. 
The reply of Government that four shops have been closed during 1908-1909 
in the Poona District is not satisfactory. The liquor-shops at Kan- 
chanuruli and Moshi yielded. so little income that they were bound to 
be closed. Mr. Parekh was curtly informed by Government that they must 
decline to keep the monthly returns of the consumption of liquor open to 
public inspection Why are Government unwilling? Such returns, 
if they show a fall, will infuse new energy into temperance workers. If 
Government desire to lessen the vice of drink in the country, they should 
accord such simple concessions to. temperance workers. But the Indian 
Government are just like the publicans of England and they are unwilling to 
make any concessions since the liquor trade is a source of income. The reply, 
as it stands, sounds high-handed and bureaucratic. We cannot under- 
stand also why Government have instituted inquiries regarding only some 
of the points mentioned by the Poona Temperance Deputation. 


28. ‘“ We are truly grateful to Sir George Clarke for all that he has done 
| for Mr. Tilak. But may we go a step further and 
Appeal to His Excel- make an humble suggestion to His Excellency ? 
lency the sovernor ot There are a number of Indian publicists rotting in 
Bombay for mercy to all jai) Many of them have already undergone several 
incarcerated editors. ; 
Seas ‘ months of cruel incarceration. Is it too much to 
Guardti Punch (29), te 
4th Oct., Eng. cols. « hope that Sir George will extend to them the 
clemency which he has displayed in the case of 
Mr. Tilak? We have, stated more than once that political offenders 
should not be treated like pariahs or mad dogs and made to herd with 
ardened criminals of the worst type. They are not so treated in 
England. Why, then, should they be in India? We live under a 
common sovereign. ~Why, should then, not there be a uniform law? It is 


against the spirit of the age that such a state of things should continue.__ 


There is urgent need for reforming the laws dealing with political offenders.” 


29. By the remission of the fine imposed on Mr. Tilak and the com- 
Gujarati (21), Ath Oct. - mutation of his sentence, Government have en- 
Tain (173) ath Oct '’? deavoured to assuage the popular feelings. If, as is 
Base } asserted, British justice is tempered with mercy, are 
not the editors of the Kdl, the Vihar, the Aruwnodaya, the Hartkishore, the 
Hind Swardjya and the Swardjya of Sholapur, who have all been sentenced 
to heavy terms of imprisonment, also deserving of mercy at the hands of 
Government? Or is it that they have been so deeply dyed with sedition 
that they do not deserve mercy, or is it that they are more powerful composers 
of seditious literature than the editor of the Kesari, and have consequently 
failed to conciliate the kind regards of Government? The present ‘policy of 
Government at any rate goes to show that those on whose behalf an uproar is 
made by the public are saved, while those for whom no voice is raised are left 
to rot in jail. The Arunodaya and the Hind Swardjya, taking their cue from 
an anonymous leaflet, had commented upon the Government Promissory Notes. 
The Vihdri had published a translation of some verses of Mazzini. The 
ingenious editor of the Kal had worked out an analogy. All these effusions 
haverbeen adjudicated by the courts as teeming with sedition, though to us there 
geemto be not an atom of sedition in them. It is indeed surprising that the 
attention of Sir George Clarke has not been drawn tothe sentences passed in 
these cases. Really speaking section 124A of the Indian Penal Code has been 
stretched to such an extent that any writing, which Government regard as 
seditious, is adjudicated assuch. There is no option left to the Judges to think 
otherwise. Hence the necessity for Government to reconsider these six cases. 
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* os > We. make bold to say that the punishment these editorsthave already undergone 
. jg.gnfficient for their alleged crimes and that they should now be set at liberty. 


_ exercise their special powers on‘their behalf. 
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It will indeed be misfortune if the Government of Bombay are not inclined to 
The Native Press is not seditious. 
It merely demands its own regeneration and that of India—a demand which it 
is a mistake on the part of Government to look upon as a seditious movement. 
We hope that Sir George Clarke will view these cases in the same sympathetic 
spirit in which he regards the people under his care. [The Jan appeals to His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke to show mercy to the imprisoned editors and 
thereby help to restore quiet in the presidency. | 


30. “The reply of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to the address 

of the Muhammadan Deputation at Poona was 

His Excellency the at once disappointing and surprising, and will be 
Governor of Bombay and received with general disapproval by Muhamma- 
por oy, agg deputa- dans all over India.......... The points raised by 


the Deputation were, with the exception of one, 
almost identical with those touched upon by the All- 
India Muhammadan Deputation which waited upon 
Lord Minto in 1906. While the Viceroy only two 
years ago admitted thatthe position of the Muhammadans should be estimated, 
not by their numerical strength, but with reference to the political importance 
of ther community, the present Governor of Bonibay almostchallenges the 
opinion of the Viceroy, inasmuch as he flatly refuses to consider the claim 
of numerical strength for political importance. We-are the more surpris- 
ed tot hear such an astounding pronouncement from a man of Sir George 
Clarke’s varied experiences of men and countries. Such a statement may 
have been excusable in a raw Civilian, fresh from College and full of 
bookish theories and intellectual. cant. But Sir George Clarke must have 
had opportunities of knowing that educational alertness—that sponge-like 
gift of absorbing facts which can be pressed out upon an examination paper—is 
no conclusive guarantee of real brain power capable of being applied to the 
various duties of a public servant. Reverting to the question of adequate Mu- 
hammadan representation in electoral bodies, we once more draw attention 
to the reply of the Viceroy to the All-India Deputation and particularly to the 
remark that any electoral representation ia India would be doomed to mis- 
chievous failure which aimed at granting a personal franchise, regardless of the 
beliefs and traditions of the various communities As to why other minori- 
ties, like the Parsis and Christians, for instance, should not be allowed a similar 
concession in the matter of representation, it has rightly been argued that they 
are not affected in practice, by being in the minority, for be it remembered 
that it is religious feeling more than anything else which attracts or divides 
the sympathies of people in India. Parsis are for all practical purposes to be 
treated as Hindus; and Christians are of the same religion as the rulers. 
Insignificant communities, having no very great numerical strength, are out of 
question altogether for the very reason that they can make common cause with 
any other community. We have been told by His Excellency the Governor 
that the conditions of the Punjab where the system advocated bv the Deputa- 
tion is being tried are quiet different and that there are great objections 
to such a system being introduced in this Presidency. Much misunder- 
standing would have been removed if Sir George had enumerated such objec- 
tions. Figures have been quoted for Shikarpur to show that the Muham- 
madans have not suffered in the matter of representation in that Municipality ; 
but it would not be wise to draw a general conclusion from a particular case. 
As to the introduction of Urdu in Training Colleges, the Governor denied 
that Urdu was a vernacular of this. Presidency. This may be so; but 
about one-fourth of its Muhammadan - population is Urdu-speaking and 
may justly demand that encouragement be given to their language.” 


Al-Hagq (50), 26th Sept., 
Eng. cols.; Sandhi (53), 
26th Sept., Eng. cols. 


[The Sendhi, on the other hand, remarks :—- The reply vouchsafed by His 
Exeellency the Governor of Bombay to the address presented tc him by the 
Deccan Muslim League is characteristic of the strength of mind with which 


Sir George Clarke intends to rule the Presidency. It is significant to note 
that while Viceroys and Governors often yield to the clamours of a particular 
class, the Governors of Bombay have been taking in word and in deed a more 
rational view of holding out no hope beyond one of recognition of merit as the 
guiding principle of their policy in distributing the posits under their patronage 
v.eeeeeee His Excellency’s reply is as sympathetic as it is sensible; and we 
advise our Muhammadan brethren to give up a useless life in favour of educa- 
tion and base their claims on merit and not on official favour.” | 


31. “The tabulated statements showing the proportion of Muham- 
madan Municipal Councillors to the Muhammadan 
Khabardar (12), Sth population as weil as to the Muhammadan electors, 
Oct., King. cols. , promised by His Excellency Sir George Clarke, have 
since been published ; and on a careful examination 
of them they are found to corroborate the Muslim grievance that the 
number of elected Muhammadans on Municipal Boards in this Presidency is 
far from being satisfactory.......... Apart from the question of repre- 
sentation in Municipalities, the question of Muhammadan representation in 
the public service has also been touched upon by the Governor. His Excel- 
lency appears to believe that want of education is solely responsible for 
the microscopic minority of Muhammadans in Government service. But 
this erroneous idea seems to have been the result of His Excellency’s failure to 
comprehend the real situation. His Excellency holds out to Muhammadans 
the example of Parsis and marvels at the progress which, in spite of their 
small numbers, the latter have made by dint of education. But the circum- 
stances of the two communities differ vastly, and it is the duty of Government 
to take that difference into account. The Muhammadans have long been 
rulers, but have now fallen from that position.......... The Parsis, and for the 
matter of that even Hindus, have been more fortunate in this respect. ‘They 
were already subject races before and had already become past masters in the 
art of adapting themselves to the requirements of their new rulers. They had 
learnt under Muslim rule how to curry favour with the ruling races....... on 
[t is strange that a statesman of Sir George Clarke’s ripe experience 
should have ignored all this. We should not be understood to advocate 
Muslim indifference to modern education. We simply mean that, under 
the circumstances alluded to above, the Muhammadans could not move 
faster than they have actually moved. And no one can deny that they 
have moved forward and are enthusiastically making up lost ground...,...... 
But they complain that their progress is handicapped by the unfair prepon- 
derance of an unsympathetic element in Government offices. This prepon- 
derance has not only been detrimental to Muhammadan progress, but is also 
injurious to the interests of Government. The necessity of maintaining 
racial equilibrium in different departments of the public service has been 
recognised by Government and instructions have already been issued 
to various heads of departments in the several provinces to keep in view the 
principle of proportionate representation of different races while making 
appointments; but these instructions have not been yet carried out ina 
spirit that may tend to give Muhammadans the share they are entitled to 
by virtue of their numbers and importance. This cannot happen unless the 
impartial European heads of departments take the matter into their own 
hands and not leave it to their native subordinates whom Western education 
has not yet taught to overcome racial animosity.” 


32. “Hividence has been accumulating of late with remarkable rapidity 
that Sir George Clarke is being badly served in the 
Alleged shortcomings Judicial Department. The proceedings against 
of the Judicial advisers ot My, Tilak gave rise to misgivings, which were not 
oe ee Government. <5 audible as they might have been, because it was 
riental Review (11), oy. Sere 
<th Oct. not considered judicious at such a time to weaken 
: the hands of the authorities. People have been 
wondering at the frequent changes in the highest judicial posts. Let us 
count up the number of those who have filled the post of Advocate-General 
since Sir Lawrence Jenkins ceased to be Chief Justice. First, there was 
Mr. Basil Scott, secondly, we had Mr. R. Branson; thirdly, we had Mr. L. 
Robertson ; fourthly, we have Mr. M. R. Jardine, and. » fifthiy, in November 
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Sere ate to have Mr. Strangman. Five men in a little over five months!......... 
tt is no wonder that Government have not been so well served judicially 
as they ought to be. It was difficult to understand, why, having in their 


“possession such an article as that of 9th June, the law authorities chose to 


against Mr. Tilak in the first instance on such an article as that of 


12th’ May. Anyone with or without legal training could see the vital difference 


between the two articles.......... The result was that Mr. Tilak took up 
four long days to expose the weakness of the charge based on the article of 
12th May when he could not hold out against the charge based on the article 
of 9th June even for four hours!....... Then again, the mixing up of the 
charges on the two articles was a procedure of doubtful legality which has 
resulted in the unusual appeal to the Executive to cure the suspected mischief 
by the remission of the fine of Rs. 1,000! Finally, we have the proceedings of 
the Legislative Council on Saturday last. Noone can say that the Judicial | 
Department covered itself with credit. Whether we take the arguments 
advanced for the measure amending the Bombay Improvement Trust Act or 
those for the measure amending the Karachi Port ‘Trust Act, there was painful 
evidence of an absence of the trained judicial mind ; and as its inevitable con- 
sequence, there was obvious incapacity to appreciate duly the necessity for 
the safeguards in regard to the Improvement Trust Act, which the non- 
official members advocated with conspicuous ability, for the subjects’ right of 
property when it came in conflict with the Crown’s demands. ‘T'he Executive 
Members of the Council could only think of the sacred personality of their 
nominees, whom no one attacked, instead of the judicial principles which were 
alone contended for, but which were obviously beyond their grasp. 
We can quite understand why lawyers, as elected members of the Legislature, 
should be so distasteful to certain minds. They are such a nuisance!...... 
Then again, what could more aptly illustrate the truth of our apprehension 
that the Bombay Government is badly served judicially than the exhibition 
of ignorance made by the Judicial Member, which the Hon’bie Mr. Setalvad had 
no difficulty in showing up ? It was, of course, a proper grievance on the 
part of Government that the Tribunal of Appeal had refused to recognise 
them as an interested person under the Improvement Trust Act.......... No 
one questioned that. What was questioned was why recourse to legislation 
and that, too, legislation, in unwonted hurry, was so necessary! Could not 
Government have appealed against a decision so obviously open to conviction ? 
The Improvement T'rust Act makes appeals to the High Court difficult 
by providing that such appeals could be made only w ith the permission 
of the Tribunal of Appeal, that is, by a certificate from the very Court 
whose decision is to be appealed against! But even so, it was open 
to Government to apply for such a certificate. Had that remedy been sought 
and refused? ‘T’he Honourable Member in charge of the Bill defended the 
recourse to legislation under the impression tlt such was the case. The 
Honourable Mr. Setalvad—there again we have the inconvenient lawyer—was 
more conversant with the facts of the case and showed at once that the Govern- 
ment Solicitor had refused to apply for a certificate. This surely knocked the 
bottom out of the whole case for legislation. All the same, when Government 
want to do a thing they have always their standing majority to count upon: 
and, with that irresistible weapon, Government had their way! But what we 
wish to dwell upon is the way in which Government of Sir George Clarke is 
setting distinguished for the mannerin which it has been served of late by its 
Judicial Department. How comes it that the Judicial Member should be so 
misinformed of facts essential for him.to know at a time when he was 
discharging the grave responsibility of asking for legislation of an important 
character and demanding for it in an unusual procedure.” 


33. “We are sure that no honest journalist will feel any sympa- 
thy for Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the editor of the 
Comments on the cases Mahrdtta, in the unhappy predicament in which 
of contempt of Court re- he has placed himself. ‘The decision of the High 
——. mg Sy the Bom- Court on the rule issued at the instance of the 
eee er Advocate-General against him for contempt of 
Gwardat Mitra (28), 5th ; 5 : 
Oct., Eng. cols. Court in reference to his article on Mr. Justice 


Davar’s conduct in the Tilak case willin no way 
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interfere with the liberties of the press.......... Considering the nature of 
Mr. Kelkar’s offence and his attitude during the conduct of the case, the 
sentence passed on him appears to be fully justified....... aon: ae endorse 


the statement of the Chief Justice that the incriminating article far oversteps 
the bounds of fair criticism. It is nothing short of scurrilous abuse 
of a Judge as a Judge. ‘The Court gave Mr. Kelkar more than one opportu- 


nity to apologise. But he declined ; and the contumacious attitude which. 


he elected to adopt did not leave the Court any option but that of dealing with 
him according to law. It is more than ‘probable that his friendship for Mr. 
Tilak had carried away Mr. Kelkar. But aman of his position and education 
was expected to know and realise what mischief would follow from such lan- 


vuage as he had employed...... The sentence inflicted on him ought to serve 
as a deterrent to other journalists.” 


34. “That a sane. and sober paper like the Indian Patriot of 
Madras should’ take a prejudiced view of the gross 

Akhbér-e-Souddgar (20), contempt of Court committed by the Mahrdattu 
8th Oct., Eng. cols. © cannot be easily explained.......... Even the Patriot 
cannot deny that all sorts of charges of partiality 

and even dishonesty were made by the editor of the Mahrdtta against 
Mr. Justice Davar, which should either have been justified or apologised for 
by one who had made them in cold blood without any regard for the dignity 


and sanctity of the Bench of the High Court.......... Mr. Kelkar’s counsel 
was understood to say that his client did not mean what he said in his 
newspaper.......... In fact, Mr. Baptista desired the Court to believe that 


Mr. Kelkar, who is a graduate of the Bombay University and a Bachelor of 
Laws, and editor of an English newspaper of some status to boot, made use of 
words and expressions in the article in question that were misapplied. A 
more absurd and incongruous defence was never put forward by an accused 
person, who pretended to be a patriot. If Mr. Kelkar had been the true and 
genuine patriot that he pretends to be, he would have, without beating about 
the bush, boldly told the Court that the language of the article was unequivocal, 
and that he meant to convey what he honestly thought and_ believed 
to be true about the Judge. He might also have added that, though he was not 
in a position to justify all the statements that he had made in regard to the 
Judge and Government, he believed in his heart of hearts that they were true, 
and that he, therefore, with due respect to thé Court, declined to apologise, 
and was ready and willing to submit to any sentence which the Court might, 
under the circumstances, rdeem fit to pass on him. If Mr. Kelkar had followed 
such a course, he would certainly have won the respect and admiration of 
all for the courage of his convictions. But it cannot be that what was written 


by Mr. Kelkar was the result of honest conviction. He picked up all sorts of | 


stories retailed in the bazaar and printed them as-so much truth in his 
newspaper, which is never known to spare officials, from His Excellency the 
Governor downwards. As aman of education and experience, he ought to 
have at once seen that these were after all stories, which no man with a 
orain of sense in him could for one moment believe: but there was no story, 
how ever incredible and full of lies, which the editor of the Mahratta would 


not scruple to disseminate far and -wide by way of avenging his employer and. 
friend.” 


385. The sentence passed on Mr. Kelkar, editor of the Mahrdtta, is 
ere unparalleled for severity in the history of contempt of 
Rp Gujarats (27), 4th Oct. ; Court cases. With sek to the order Heating the 
Rajasthan (82), 3rd Oct. ; a 5 

Shakti (84), 3rd Oct. etention of Mr. Kelkar till such time as he makes 
a suitable apology, we would like to know what 

the High Court would do in case he refuses to apologise. This insistence on 
an apology is astounding to us, and has enlisted public sympathy in Mr. Kelkar’s 
favour. We admit the Court’s power to pass this sentence, but we doubt 
if its exercise will in any way add to the prestige of the Bombay High Court. 
In our opinion, nothing would have been lost if, bearing in mind the fact tnat 
the incriminating article had been penned in the heat of the moment, the High 
Court had condoned Mr. Kelkar’s offence. [The Rajasthan writes :—News- 
papers have every right to comment upon a case, after it is concluded; and 
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ie te such: criticism is to be treated as a contempt of Court, it would mean 
eer. |... wofal - eeeyeing down of the liberty of the press, for there would 


then be not much left for them to write about. It is not just. to compel 
“Mr. Kelkar to tender an apology. We cannot see how an editor can apologise 

.@ ~ for an offence, without being convinced of having committed one. The Shakti 
writes :—Supposing Mr. Kelkar refuses to apologise, how long will the Court 
detain him-in jail? When a man sincerely believes a certain thing to be 
true, how can he, when dragged to Court, without doing violence to his 
conscience, say that it is not so? We congratulate Mr. Kelkar on the moral 
courage exhibited by him in standing by what he has written. | 


36. The Bombay High Court, provoked by Mr. Kelkar’s defence that he 
had committed no offence and that he saw no reason 
Kesari (120), 6th Oct. for expressing regret, sentenced him.to 14 days’ 
imprisonment and further to be lodged in His 
/ Majesty's Jail till he made a suitable submission and apology. This means 
that a compulsory apology will be exacted from him. ‘T'he Courts in England 
are empowered to demand a compulsory apology, but of late such an absurd 
power is seldom exercised. ‘he Bombay High Court also possesses a 
similar power and has passed the silly order about exacting a compulsory 
apology from Mr. Kelkar. But Mr. Kelkar does not at all feel regret for hav- 
ing written the article. How is it possible to produce a feeling “of compunc- 
tion in his mind by compulsion? It is customary for children to dissolve 
friendships among themselves and become friends again by making unmean- 
ing signs with their fingers. Similarly, the High Court seems to feel that 
whatever be the actual feelings of a man, he should be considered to have 
made the amende honourable for his contempt of Court if he mumbles some 
formal words. The High Court exhibited its obstinacy in adhering to antiquated 
and silly practices. Mr. Kelkar has now to decide whether he should also be 
equally obstinate and rot in jail and thereby give an opportunity to the people 
to class him with the aged ‘ children’ of the High Court. After the decision 
in the Tilak case, it was necessary to publish strong and severe comments like 
those of the Mahrdtta on the various aspects of the case. We congratulate 
Mr. Kelkar upon his having cheerfully gone to jail in order to yindicate the truth 
of his writing. ‘’he main purpose of his writing and of his resolve not to tender 
an apology of his own accord is now served. As the High Court, which 
needlessly went into a huff, is foolishly pressing him to make a sub- 
mission and apology, what is the good of his victimising himself to a mere 
legal superstition ? [Klsewhere the paper publishes a letter, jointly addressed 
by Sardar Balvant Ramchandra Natu and seven other citizens of Poona 
to Mr. Kelkar, wherein the signatories express their approval of 
his conduct and add that as his imprisonment is to continue for an 
indefinite period until he makes a suitable submission and apology, his. 
making such asubmission under compulsion must be regarded as a part and 
parcel of his sentence. They, therefore, advise Mr. Kelkar to tender such an 
apology through his Counsel and get out of his present trouble.| 


| 37. The Mahrdtta publishes the following letter from Mr. R. G. 

Comments on the pre- Pradhan of Nasik, which was originally addressed to 
cautionary measures taken the editor of the Tvmes of India, but was not pub- 
by the District Magistrate lished:—‘ For the last couple of years or. so: the 
of Nasik during the people of Nasik :have been celebrating the Dussera 


Dussera celebrations. festivai more or less in a public and organised 

*Mahratta (9), 11th manner, the programme usually followed including 

mg i (40), inter alia the holding of a public meeting in a local 

1: theatre and thence going in a procession to the temple 


of ‘Kalika’ about 2 miles off outside the City, near the Delhi-Agra 
1: Trunk Road. Two vears ago, there was some little disturbance, mainly 
caused, as is now well known, by the overzealous conduct of the local Police. 
Last year, however, the meeting and the procession passed off quietly without 
I the slightest hitch or trouble, the local authorities throughout wisely main- 
taining an attitude of perfect non-interference. This year, for reasons best 
i known to himself, Mr. Jackson took the very curious and unusual step of 
a: prohibiting, by a proclamation issued under section 42 of the District Police 
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Act, public cries in glorification of ‘convicted persons.’ I will not here 
consider the legality of such a proclamation, since the question will 
shortly come up before the High Court though it may be mentioned 
in passing that there are many people well-versed in law who think 
that the proclamation is absolutely illegal. It m:y be added that the 
proclamation errs. extremely on the side of vagueness. It does not 
state the names ‘of the persons convicted whose public glorification 
wohld amount to its breach. A few days after the issue of the proclamation 
Mr. Jackson invited a prominent local leader to see him and told him in the 
presence of certain Police officials that in case the proclamation was not 
obeyed to the letter, any procession that might be held on the Dussera day 
would be dispersed by force. Mr. Jackson further ordered an unusually large 
number of Police constables, many of whom had been brought here for the 
exigencies of the Sinhastha year, to be stationed at ridiculously short intervals 
on the road leading to the ‘ Kalika’ Tempie and even went to the length of 
sending for soldiers from Deolali. One passing along the Delhi-Agra Road 
to the ‘ Kalika’ temple could not but laugh in his sleeves at the ridiculous and 
uncalled-for Police and Military preparations. The prohibition of public cries, 
of course, extended to the popular cry of Tilak Maharajki jai. Considering, 
hewever, the intense devotion of the people to Mr. Tilak—devotion which has 
only been further intensified by his recent conviction—it is no matter for 
surprise that that popular cry should have been occasionally raised by young 
enthusiasts in spite of the proclamation. About 50 arrests have been made for 
uttering the cry and most of the arrested persons fined. The offenders were 
for the most part young men whose enthusiasm for Mr. Tilak, in whatever 
light it might be viewed by some Anglo-Indian officials, is at least natural 
and cannot certainly be checked by such repressive measures. It is 
difficult to say what could have been Mr. Jackson’s motives in issuing 
such a curious proclamation and sanctioning the policy of arresting young 
men and boys for no other reason than that they feel an unbounded admira- 
tion for one whom, J am sure, Anglo-Indians themselves will admit to be a 
creat Indian patriot. If, however, Mr. Jackson or for that matter any other 
Anglo-Indian official thinks that he can check or kill Indian patriotism by 
such measures, he will find himself utterly disappointed. The officials may 
do whatever they like: the Indian people will never fail to cherish the 
personality of Mr. ‘Tilak with the deepest love and devotion. Mr. Jackson is 
reputed to be an officer of exceptional sobriety of judgment and level-headed- 
ness. With due respect to him, however, I cannot help thinking that his 
attitude with regard to the Dussera celebrations will hardly be regarded as an 
illustration of his distinctive qualities of head and heart. He has surely 
betrayed himself into an amount of over-zeal, which is hardly warranted by 
the situation. If his proclamation had been directed only towards the 
suppression of the cry of Ahudiram Boseki jai, his motives would 
have been appreciated and the proclamation would not have been dis- 
obeyed. But in seeking to place Mr. Tilak on the same level with Khudi- 
ram Bose he has surely overshot the mark and produced a reaction 
which hardly does him credit as a sound administrator. I would re- 
quest him to consider what has been the net result of his policy. No doubt 
the local leaders, with a view to avoid unnecessary friction which would have 
been easily magnified by the local authorities into a serious disturbance, 
wisely abandoned their intention to hold a procession, but is that a result upon 
which Mr. Jackson can congratulate himself? On the contrary, he has given 
voung men an opportunity to cultivate the spirit of righteous indignation 
for very few will have anything but sympathy with those who have suffered 
for no fault of theirs but their deep love for Mr. Tilak. It is a significant 
circumstance—a circumstance, which Mr. Jackson should deeply ponder 
over—that no one has been guilty of breaking the proclamation by utter- 
ing the cry of Khudiram Bosehv gar. In’ conclusion, I would invite the 
attention of His Excellency the Governor in Council to the measures 
adopted by Mr. Jackson in connection with the Dussera celebrations.”’ 
‘Commenting upon the orders issued by: Mr. Jackson during Dussera festival 
the Rdshtramat remarks :—We fail to understand what good would: result to 
the British administration from the issue of such arbitrary and puerile orders, 
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discontent. | 


a it has now been proved that even ‘the fear of the sword cannot deter our 
Peele ‘from making enthusiastic demonstrations for persons like Mr. Tilak. 


t is, however, to be regretted that such a good and sympathetic official as 
Mr. Jackson should have been. instrumental 1 in. enhancing the prevailing 


38. The Nasik correspondent of the Rdshtramat writes :—Nasik has 


Comments on certain 
incidents at Nasik 
during the Dussera fes- 
tival. 

Rdshtramat (46), 8th 
Oct. 


to be due to mere accident. 


been passing through sensational times during the last 
fortnight. A Gujarati gentleman, who had come here 
on pilgrimage, was run over by a motor car, belong- 
ing to Mr. Shoubridge, the Executive Engineer, and 
died subsequently of the injuries received. The 
District Magistrate absolved the owner of the motor car 
from all responsibility for the death, which was declared 
It has now become a settled rule that deaths of 


natives at the hands of Europeans must necessarily be due to accidents only 


and to nothing else. 


It is extremely desirable that a Commission consisting. 


of two European officials and two non-official Indians should be entrusted 


with the investigation of the facts in such cases. 


No official version of the 


reported violent death of a cartman at this place has yet been published, and 
it is to be regretted that the Police have kept silent over the matter while the 
District Magistrate has failed to take down the dying deposition of the poor 


man. 


Public opinion here ascribes the death of the cartman to a HKuropean 


official, but nothing can be said for certain in the absence of any official 
inquiry. The District Magistrate had issued an order prohibiting, during the 
Dussera festival, the shouting of the names of those who have been convicted 
for sedition, and several boys have been fined for a breach of this order. The 
citizens of this place think of taking this matter to the High Court, but in 
view of the present attitude of that tribunal it is rather doubtful whether 


redress would be available in that quarter. 


The military has been unneces- 


sarily called in to preserve order, and Baba Saheb Khare has been warned by 
the District Magistrate that the Dussera procession would be declared illegal and 
dispersed at the point of the sword if his general orders were not obeyed. One 
certainly cannot help laughing at the state of affairs prevailing at this place. 


* The fall of those, whose conscience is dead? says an old proverb, ‘ 
about in a hundred different ways. 


is brought 


39. We wish to ask His Excellency the Governor in Council a plain 


The Police keep a 
stricter watch on editors 
than on criminals. 

Kal (117), 9th Oct. 


question. Does he not know that his officers do not 
make any difference between budmashes and editors ? 
Is he aware that the Police are more anxious to 
obtain information about editors than about proclaim- 
ed offenders? A certain Police officer paid us a visit 
the other day and made minute inquiries about 


ourselves and the other members of our family. Our first impulse was to 
send the man about his business, but we answered all his queries with a view to 
find out whether Government really cared more for editors than for cut-throats. 
The Poona City Magistrate had made similar inquiries when we appeared before 


him and signed the declaration as editor of the Kd. 
information about our brothers and we gave it. 


The Police officer asked 
We felt intense contempt for 


the proceeding when everything was noted down regarding one of our brothers 
who is only 15. The said brother, indeed, is a dangerous rebel and the Police 
would do well to watch him from now! 


40. ‘ The motto of most departments is guieta non movere. 


Appreciation of the re- 
duction in the postal rates 
for the transmission of 
newspapers, 

Guardtt Punch (29), 
4th Oct. Eng. cols. 


The Postal . 
Department, however, is a, splendid exception. It 


scrupulously studies the wantsof its patrons and 
often anticipates them........... The Post Office 
has always marched onwards, introducing reforms at 
every step. Theirlatest concession will be gratefuily 
accepted by the general public, and by journalists 
in particular. Newspaper postage should never 


be heavy. Overtaxing the press is akin to taxing knowledge........... But 


the Indian press has never had any cause to complain about the Postal 
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Department. It has always been considerate to them. Postage has been. 
steadily reduced during the last two decades ; and the further reduction just 
announced is sure to give an impetus to journalism, and we hope our 
brethren will take full advantage of it. But this fresh boon will not result 
in any good unless native journalists determine to produce a higher standard 
of work. ‘The profession lacks wofully in enterprise. With this new and 
timely concession, let us hope a brighter era will dawn on Indian journalism.” 


41, ‘Judging from the statements made to us, we are fully of opinion 
that Pir Nawazali Gouhar Shah, zamindar in the 
Alleged unjust punish- Ghorobari Taluka of the Karachi District, has been 
ment of a zamindar in most unjustly dealt with. It is alleged that, in the 
ce hepa ced matter Of remissions of land revenue due on his 
ogg vnicsion of land ands, he adopted foul means and that the Collector 
e remission 0O an ; aot. ae A ; 
oabetiiik. has, therefore, disallowed any remission of tax in his 
Al-Hag (50), 3rd Oct., case and has further ordered that he should be given 
Eng. cols. no takavi for two years and that the exemption 
granted to him for the possession of arms should be 
withdrawn. The Pir was thereupon obliged to appeal to the Commissioner in 
‘Sind representing to him the full facts of his case in English. The Commis- 
sioner paid no attention to his appeal, but approved of the Collector’s recommen- 
dations and has moved the Bombay Government to cancel the ex »mption 
granted to the Pir under the Arms Act. We are really very much surprised at 
the charge brought against the Pir. The remission work is done by the Mukhtiar- 
karand the crops assessed by two subordinates. We, therefore, fail to 
understand how the zaminder is to blame if these officials did not do their 
work properly, and the wonder is that neither the Mukhtiarkar nor the sub- 
ordinates have been blamed in the matter. Granting that the zamindar misled 
them by illegal offers or otherwise, does it follow that they are above blame ?... 
The whole affair savours of injustice and who can say that such conduct 
is compatible with the traditions of the British Rd ?......... If the local 
officers are determined to do nothing for the man, let us hope that the 
Bombay Government will consider the matter favourably and give the man the 
iustice he seeks. It would really be a pity to see such a big man 
deprived of his honour and blamed for other peoples’ fault. If the charge 
brought against the Pir is true, we think the man primarily responsible for it 
is the Mukhtiarkar. If not, there is none to blame in the affair.” 


42. ‘We have received a petition signed by Hindu and Muhamma- 

dan cultivators jointly, complaining of want of water 

Complaint about the at the tails: of the Sukkur, the Koar-Bero, and 
deficiency of water atthe the Koar-Khairo Canals. The scarcity of water at 
oe certain canals IN these places is so great that, leaving cultivation out 
ee l-Haq (50), 26th of the question, it is hardly sufficient for drinking 
purposes to the cattle. The petitioners, therefore, re- 
quest that either the Sukkur Canal should be widened 
by the demolition of the bridge over it, or that a branch canal should be opened 
from the Begari Canal to supplement the water-supply at the tails of the above 
canals. We trust the authorities will make some suitable arrangement to 


mitigate the hardship caused by want of water at these places.”’ 


Sept., Eng. cols. 


Legislation. 


43. “Itis undoubtedly a most gratifying spectacle to see the great 
Tribune of the people, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
Comments on the Bill developing his already high ideals of public morals: 
to further amend the and it must have been quite a treat to see him 
City of egy vl — fight as he did against the constitution ‘of the 
oe Trust Act and te Tribunal of Appeal. Those, however, who patiently 
ill to amend the Karachi ; 
Post ‘Penet Act , and dispassionately ponder over Sir Pherozeshah’s 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), contention will not fail to be struck by its singular 
8th Oct., Eng. cols. absurdity. What the valiant champion of popular 
| | rights and the integrity of judicial proceedings 
contended was that, so long as Government appoint the President of the 
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nal, and o ne of the two assessors to help him, the awards of the Tribunal 
08 in whi ch Government are interested cannot be impartial. Sir Pheroze- 
think that there exist very just grounds to doubt the integrity of 
| al decisions delivered under the auspices of tribunals so constituted ; but, 
hen, on what else is the whole system of judicial trials in this country and all 
the world over based, if not on the principle that he questioned ? Who appoints 
Judges and Magistrates, if not Government; and who decides cases in which 


Government are interested, but the Judges and Magistrates appointed by Gov- 


ernment? Stretch the right of appeal to the utmost imaginable length, and 
on whom is the ultimate decision to rest, if not on the ‘agents’ of Govern- 
ment? What are High Court J udges themselves, but the nominees of 
Government? Of course, when Sir Pherozeshah once says, ‘I demur,’ no 
amount of reasoning would persuade him to say, ‘I concur’; and we are not 
surprised that to the end of the debate he remained as obdurate as he was at 
the beginning. The only lesson one could learn from it all was what far 
greater legislative assemblies of the world have taught over and over again, 
namely, that the wisest and the ablest of speakers cannot be trusted not to 
descend to the purest twaddle. We have been among the foremost to protest 
against the attitude of impatience evinced by Government officials in Legis- 
lative Councils. But to speak frankly, it would be impossible not to 
sympathise with any assembly whose time is being taken up by arguments and 
contentions so palpably absurd as those indulged in at the last Council 
meeting....... ... We cannot, however, help admitting the absolute justice of 
Sir Pherozeshah’s protest against the suspension of the standing orders for 
rushing through legislation which could very well be dealt with in the ordinary 
way. The two Bills before the Council that day were in no wise emergency 
measures ; and Sir George Clarke will forgive us for saying that we expect 
under his regime more patience in dealing with important legislation than His 
Excellency and his Government here exhibited. If a Governor of his stamp 
may not be trusted to make a wise and judicious use of his powers, where is 
one to look for the exercise of the necessary self-restraint? Such rough and 
ready methods of legislation are calculated to shake entirely the people's faith 
in the system of legislation now in vogue, and to make them despair of the 
intentions of the best of their rulers.......... Though we are quite convinced 
that His Excellency must have meant well! in this, as in other matters, it 
becomes a public duty to frankly state that such things are liable to undo 
much of the good patiently and generously done by him, and to efface some 
of -the happiest i impressions created by him on the public 3 mind at the cost of 
incessant labour and enormous personal sacrifice of time, energy and health.” 


44. “The discussion over the amendment of the Improvement Trust 
Act in the local Legislative Council last week 

Indian Spectator (5), raised, among others, the interesting question 
10th Oct. whether the Legislature should in all cases wait 
for a decision of the High Court to remove a doubt 

which. may be cast on the law by lesser tribunals. The Tribunal of 
Appeal expressed a certain opinion: no Honourable Member maintained 
that that opinion was correct; on the contrary, it was apparently admitted by 
all that the decision was bad in law. The question is whether the High Court 
should have been given an opportunity of saying that the Tribunal of Appeal 
was wrong or whether the Legislature could straightway proceed to 
declare that the Crown was a‘ person interested’ within the meaning of the 
section concerned. We should think that litigation should not be unneces- 
sarily sought or prolonged, just to find out what the High Court’s inter- 
pretation of a section may be. If the Legislature be in a 
position to clear a doubt, the sooner it does so the better, even though the 
doubt may have been caused by a wrong decision of a tribunal subordinate 
to the High Court. In principle we do not see why we should stop at the 
High Court: one might as well say that the Legislature should not interfere 
until the Privy Council has had its say. The reason given for the interference 
of the Legislature on Saturday last was the urgency and the stake involved. 
If the loss threatened was not to be sustained by the Crown, but by a private 
individual, Government would perhaps not have realised the urgency of the 
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interference. A notorious example of such indifference was the delay in 
removing the doubt as to the period of limitation for the redemption of a 
simple mortgage. We deprecate supineness on the part of the Legislature, 
whether the interests involved are those of private individuals or of the 
Crown. We do not know why the Tribunal of Appeal held that the Crown 
was not a person interested, or whether it was the personality that was 
denied or the interest. The question whether the Secretary of State for 
‘India in Council is a person repeatedly crops up in litigation where Govern- 
ment are concerned. Language is sometimes used in statutes and elsewhere, 
which is very ambiguous on this point. Sometimes it is easy to say that the 
intention was to exclude Government, and sometimes, to include them in 
the category of ‘persons.’ Not infrequently, however, the intention is 
ambiguous, and litigation is the result. If the General Clauses Act removed 
the doubt, such litigation might be avoided. The amendment passed on 
Saturday last serves an immediate purpose; but it only confirms, instead of 
removing, the doubt whether ordinarily Government may be spoken of as a 
person.” 


45. “The Bill to further amend the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 

rs eee Act, passed at the last sitting of the Bombay Legis- 
bing a a Oe ae Council, was smallin itself, but one affecting 
important  interests.......... The opposition of 

non-official members to the Bill was based chiefly on the fact that 
the existing law was sufficient to meet all requirements and emergencies. 
Government, if they thought that their rights were infringed upon, 
had every right to appeal to the High Court. The Honourable 
Mr. Jenkins cited one or two cases in which he alleged that the Tribunal 
did not grant Government permission to appeal. This allegation was 
promptly refuted by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad. It is a very sad 
commentary on the way in which such Bills are brought up before 
the Council that their proposers and supporters should found their 
reasonings on thoroughly insufficient data.......... The Honourable 
Mr. Jenkins based his reasons upon the aforementioned cases; and the Bill, 
therefore, lost its vazson d’etre when it was observed that he was misinformed 
in regard to them. In short, there was no _ justification for suspend- 
ing the ordinary rules of business and for carrying the Bill through 
with hot haste. Apart from the question as to the Bill being unnecessary, Gov- 
ernment ought to have deferred to the wishes of the non-official members and 
relegated the Bill toa Select Committee. Suspension of the ordinary rules 
of business and the carrying through of Bills at one sitting of the Council 
seem to be favourite methods both with the Imperial and the Provincial 
Governments. Non-official members have again and again protested 
against such a procedure, and yet it is persisted in. There may be some 
plea for passing in such haste a measure which may be urgently 
needed for administrative purposes......... . But no excuse can be offered 
for such a Bill as was passed at the last sitting of the Council. We 
can attach no weight to the argument that a large sum of Government 
money was involved in the matter and that the passing of’ the Bill 
would enable Government to realize their dues. If this had been the case, 
the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta would have been the first to support 
the measure. He rightly drew attention to the evil consequences which 
resulted from all cases relating to land acquisition, in which the interests 
of Government were involved, being tried by the Collector and the 
Tribunal of Appeal, both of whom were under the direct control of 
Government. No imputation was cast on the justice and impartiality 
of these two; but these ought not to be invested with such plenipotentiary 
powers. It is true that judges are always appointed by Government 
and that it will not do to impute any motives to them on that score. But ‘it 
is a just andequitable principle in jurisprudence that persons should not 
be placed’ in a position where they have to decide upon points on which 
they are likely to be biased.’ ‘The constitution of the ‘Tribunal of 
Appeal ought, therefore, to be changed, or there ought to be a 
wide right of appeal to the High Court. We hope this point will 
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be taken into consideration in the framing of the Bill to amend 
‘the Improvement Trust Act which is at present being considered by 

‘the Sub-Committee. People have not benefited, as was alleged by one 

‘Honourable Member, by their transactions with the Improvement 
Trust, On the contrary, there have been complaints on that score. To 
prevent such complaints, there can be no better means devised than 
that suggested by the Monourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, namely, to 
allow the same right of appeal under the Improvement Trust Act as is now 
enjoyed under the Land Acquisition Act.” 


"46. “One point that deserves special notice in connection with the pro- 

al ake ceedings of the recent meeting of the Bombay Legis- 
agua (27), 11th Oct., jative Council is the unjustifiable haste shows’ 
aie Government in rushing through a measure affecting 
their own interests—a measure which was conceived and introduced in the 
Council through an extraor inary misconception of essential facts. This mis- 
conception,coupled with the unnecessary and almost indecorous hurry shown in 
passing the Bill through all its stages at one sitting, is a significant commentary 
upon the legislative methods and the legislative machinery to which Govern- 
ment can successfully resort when their own interests are concerned. We 
cannot admit that the Bill was at all of an emergent character. It was 
based upon a misapprehension of important facts and on the erroneous advice 
of the legal advisers of Government. The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah’s 
strong protest against the action of Government in proposing to pass the 
Bill without referring it to a Select Committee was, of course, bound to be 
unsuccessful, when Government had made up their mind to rush the Bill. 
But it was not without its effect when the Bill to amend the Karachi Port 
Trust Act, 1886, was introduced. immediately afterwards. It was referred 
to a Select Committee in consequence of the Honourable Member’s further 
protest. The history of the first Bill showed how even the Governinent 
with all their sources of information are apt to embark in almost indecent 
haste upon needless legislation when their own interests are affected. For 
our own part we must entirely associate ourselves with the three Honourable 
Members who voted against the suspension of the standing orders though, 
we know, there was a solid phalanx of fifteen Councillors in favour of a proce- 
dure which was indefensible in principle and wholly unwarranted by the 
special merits of the Bill in question.” 


*47. “Tt is to be feared that the President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, at the meeting held at Poona on the 3rd 
instant, grievously erred in allowing the Bombay City: 
Improvement Trust Amendment Bill to be rushed 
through the Council at one sitting. Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
Bill, it was certainly not, by its nature, of such a pressing or emergent 
character as to justify the procedure which was adopted. Indeed, we goa 
step further and say that it was straining the power vested in the presiding 
authority to pass a Bill, of no importance to the public and of no _ pressing 
necessity to Government themselves, in this fashion. Of the formidable array 
of officials, who made up the majority, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
not even five could have understood the rea) issues involved in the Bill....... ya 
There was a principle involved, a principle which the Honourable Sir Pheroze- 
shah, with all his great legai experience and forensic ability, and his intimate 
knowledge of the facts relating to the alleged ‘simple’ Bill, most assiduously 
endeavoured to explain to the Council. But such was the official temper, 
which is invariably known to uphold rightly or wrongly’ every Government 
measure, that it would not bear to see a non-official carry his point......... 
The Honourable Mr. Chimanlal pointed out how ignorant the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill was of the facts relating to it. He had 
appeared as counsel before the Tribunal of Appeal and knew exactly 
where Government had erred. The error in not getting the certificate 
which would have enabled Government to appeal to the High Court was 
Government’s own. Mr. Setalvad made this clear, and the mover was 
obliged to stand corrected. After such correction, the razson d’etre of the Bill 
ceased to have any force so far as its being passed into law at one sitting was 


Kaiser-i-Hind (32), 11th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 
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concerned. The cause of Government would not have been prejudiced by a 
feather’s weight had the ordinary procedure been allowed and the Bill passed 


after a proper and searching examination by a suitable Select Committee. There 


was nota tittle of evidence adduced by the mover to show that the matter was 
emergent. It is altogether inconsistent on the part of Government to proclaim, 
urbi et orbi, that they are always prepared to listen to and respect popular 
opinion:as voiced in the Legislative Couucil and, in the same breath, to brush 
it aside without substantial cause. In the present case we emphatically 
repeat that the suspension of the standing orders was utterly unjustifiable.” 


48. “ Bill No. 2 of 1908 looks an innocent little Bill enough, and it was 
only by listening to the arguments pro and con 
_ Daily Telegraph (2), that any inkling was given that it possessed 
oth Oct. anything in the shape of an arriere pensee; that 
somebody, sheltered beneath its provisions might, at 
some time or other, do something inimical and unjust to His Majesty’s 
lieges.......... The proposer of the Bill caught on to the idea that the 
integrity of the Tribunal was attacked; but the explanation of Sir Pheroze- 
shah plainly went to show that he was ‘merely attacking a principle, and not 
persons. It was as difficult for an _ outsider to fathom the true 
inwardness of the retorts which passed between Sir Pherozeshah and Mr. 
Jenkins, as it was to understand at first the tendency of the Bill and the 
necessity for suspending the rules and hurrying it through the Council. 
However, some recent litigation shows that the present position of the parties, 
especially of Government, needs defining more accurately.......... It was 
quite clear that in order to safeguard their own interests in many of the lands 
- held under sanadiz and other peculiar tenures in the City of Bombay Govern- 
ment were desirous of having this Bill passed at once, divisions or no 
divisions. However, everybody must have felt pleased that Sir Pherozeshah 
was there toraise his voice against what he conceived to be an 
anomaly. Council meetings without him are like the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. That he should favour a scheme 
which would increase the facilities for litigation was only natural, though 
nobody ventures to doubt his integrity in asking that the High Court 
should be made a court of appeal. ‘The Karachi Bill could wait ; 
and so Sir Pherozeshah had his way, and the Bill has been referred 
to a Select Committee.......... His Excellency said that the discussion had 
exaggerated the importance of the first Bill. It certainly seemed to the 
uninitiated like the construction of a mountain out of a mole-hill !”’ 


49. The haste and the irregularity of procedure with which the Bill to 

te further amend the City of Bombay Improvement 

Bombay Samachar (61), Trust Act has been passed into law will hardly 
Gth Oct. ; Sanj Vartaman yoceive public approval. No convincing arguments 

(38), 8th Oct.; Akhbar-e- h | , 

Souddgar (20), 7th Oct. ave been advanced by Government to justify the 
unusual course adopted, except that the vast mone- 

tary interests of Government had been jeopardised by a decision of the Tribunal 
of Appeal. Any such loss to Government, which is also a loss to the public, 
must, of course, be obviated ; but at any rate the public must have sufficient 
time to judge whether, in an ‘attempt to safeguard the Government interests, 
those of others are not sacrificed. To conduct the proceedings of a body like 
the Bombay Legislative Council in an irregular manner is in principle objec- 
tionable ; and the popular representatives have done a real service by raising & 
timely protest against the irregularity. It is, however, deplorable that His 
Excellency and his colleagues in Council should have failed to appreciate the 
reasonableness of theirarguments. Judging from the subject-matter of the Bill 
and the objections raised by the non-official members,Government interests would 
in no way have suffered had the Bill been referred to a Select Committee as usual. 
It was open to Government to appeal to the High Court against the decision of 
the Tribunal of Appeal ; but, as remarked by the Honourable Mr. Setalvad, the 
Government Solicitor remained totally inactive in the matter. No endeavour 
was made by the responsible authorities to disprove the statement made by 
Mr. Setalvad ; and hence it is quite clear that Government have unnecessarily 
rushed into legislation without first exhausting all the resources at their 
command. Instead of seeking redress from the highest tribunal in the 
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Jand, ent of the executive, Government have been impatient 
erov zh to have their claims secured through a department of their own; and in 
} doing they have not thought of the deplorable effects such action on their 
‘part is likely to produce on the minds of the people. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
and the Akhbar-e- Souddgar make somewhat similar comments. | 
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Education. 


90. 


“Vandalism seems now to threaten the beautiful University Gardens 
and itis proposed to erect therein a huge structure des- 

Debate in the Bombay  tructive of their esthetic beauty. Sir Cowasji Jehan- 
University Senate over gir’s handsome offer of three lakhs of rupees, for the 


the offer of Sir Cowas}i ¢rection of an examination hall was a welcome one; 
Jehangir for the erection 


ct ih Gheeninntion hall but the condition which he appended to his offer is 

Oriental Review (11), Opposed by all inasmuch as it will tend to disfigure 

, 7th Oct. the only spot now in the Fort, which can in the proper 
3 sense of the word be called ‘a lung of the city.’ 
ioe Site after site is being taken away for building purposes, till it seems that 
| ‘ brick and mortar’ have become sole sovereigns driving out fresh air and green 
vegetation....... ..» We do not understand what objection the charitable 


donor can have to the examination hall being built in any other place. As 
Government and the University have between them promised to contribute 
a larger sum than Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s donation, the University has 
as much right to speak out its mind on the matter as Sir Cow asji Jehangir. 
The proposal of Dr. Mackichan has put the Senate in rather an awkward 
position, for it is literally forced to oppose the liberal donation of Sir Cowasji. 
We hope the Senate will resolve at its meeting on the 9th instant to request 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir for a modification.of his conditions. Surely such a 


request, especially if it is supported by the Chancellor, will not be refused by 
Sir Cowasji.” 


)  *d1. “At the adjourned —_— meeting held on Friday last the propo- 
hailed Battal Reformer sition, moved by the Rev. Dr. Mackichan, on behalf 

(4), 11th Oct. of the Syndicate, accepting Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s 
1 offer of three and a quarter lakhs of rupees for the 
He erection of examination halls, with the conditions attached, was, on the 
motion of Dr. Collie, sent back to the Synaicate for reconsideration. As the 
matter had been already considered by the Syndicate, the purpose of this 
course is not quite clear. If it was intended as a hint to the donor to with- 
draw the conditions and to make the offer unconditional as regards the site 
and the non-University purposes for which he wishes one of the halls to be 
available, there was no necessity to minimise, as some of the speakers did, the 
, iE hardships to which candidates attending the examinations are exposed under 
the present system of temporary arrangements. The Rev. Dr. Mackichan 
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| 4 stated that there had been a case of death, and Mr. Mirza Mahomed Ali said that 
—. .* his own brother returned from his examination every evening with a headache 
ae and fever. We trust that the Syndicate will bear these instances in mind 


“4 and not be influenced by the idle talk about thatched halls being the best 
hit possible shelter for examination purposes. We repeat that Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir would be adding to the value of his generous offer if he relieves it of 
the conditions that have been objected to and trusts to the good sense of the 
University and Government to carry out: his intentions in regard to the gift 
in the most appropriate manner possible.” 


o2. “The gift of ten lakhs of rupees by Mr. Jacob Sassoon for the provision 

of adequate scientific teaching is worthy of a scion 

NS A of the Sassoon family to which Bombay already owes 
ol hen tee ot rupees so much. Mr. Jacob Sassoon could not have devoted 
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towards the improvement his munificent charity to a more useful purpose....... 

| of the teaching of Science Scientific industry is India’s greatest need....... The: 
ne : 5 : pi J =, 

mb. in Bombay. teeming millions of her population cannot get enough 


Oriental Review (11), 7th from the land, which is already impoverished by over- 
Oct.; Bombay Samachar cultivation and threatens to grow more and more un- 
i a + pale Bg AR ae fruitful unless. science comes to her aid to replenish 

an | , and enrich the soil. Mr. Jacob Sassoon’s munificence 

ee, will bring the teaching of science nearer to our 
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citizens and countrymen and thus ensure no mean heritage to our land in days 
to come. Sir George Clarke has been fortunate in the response of our mer- 
chants and rich citizens to his. appeal to place scientific teaching on a footing 
worthy of the capital of the‘'Western Presidency. We congratulate His Excel- 
lency on the support and encouragement he has received in this direction. ”’ 
[Ihe Bombay Samdchdr also speaks in terms of warm approval of Mr. 
Sassoon’s noble gift, and hopes that it will enable Government to open a 
well-equipped up-to-date Central Institute of Science in Bombay. The 
Indian Spectator remarks:—‘‘ Though few and far between, the gifts of 
the Sassoon family tc Bombay are marked by princely liberality. Mr. Jacob 
Sassoon’s offer of ten lakhs to His Excellency the Governor for the proper 
teaching of science is a notable instance in point. The gift is worthy of the 
giver and worthy of the ruler who has accepted it in such a graceful manner, 
and whose one wish seems to be to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of those placed under his care. Sir George Clarke is to be 
congratulated no less than Mr. Jacob Sassoon on the rapid headway made by 
his project for the adequate scientific education of our students.’’! 3 


*93. ‘Mr. Jacob Sassoon’s princely donation of ten lakhs of rupees 
: for the establishment of a Central Science Institute 
Gujarati (2%), 11th on modern lines for the use of all students is a form 
Oct., King. cols. of benefaction for which the whole Presidency will 
be grateful to the generous donor. This munificent 
gift ranks next to Mr. Tata’s magnificent endowment, and both are destined 
to exercise a far-reaching influence upon the scientific and industrial progress of 
this Presidency as well as the whole of India. The Sassoon Institute of Science 
will be a complement of the Tata Institute. The former will provide for 
scientific instruction in the undergraduate and higher courses of the Univer- 
sity, whilst the latter, as is well known, is intended for post-graduate courses 
in science. We note with special satisfaction that the gift is not encumbered 
by any onerous or inconvenient conditions, and that in its utilitarian as well 
as ethical aspects it is as unexceptionable as it is consonant with the best 
philanthropic traditions of the Sassoon family. Whilst Mr. Jacob Sassoon has 
laid the whole Presidency under lasting obligations, we must not forget the fact 
that the presence at the head of the local Government and of the University of 
a Governor and Chancellor like Sir George Clarke, with his acknowledged 
scientific attainments and with his intellectual and statesmanlike gifts, has re- 
inspired the public with a feeling of confidence which had gradually disappeared 
since Lord Reay’s departure, and thus helped to tap the springs of public 
charity. His Exceilency has proved even more successful in this respect than 
his illustrious predecessor, and we congratulate the University and the 
Colleges affihated to it upon the extended facilities for scientific instruction 
which the creation of a Central Scientific Institute is certain to offer to their 
students, and also Mr. Jacob Sassoon upon a benefaction which will for ever 
redound to his own credit and to the glory of his family.” 


*94. “ We trust that the public, as well asthe school-masters concerned, 

will understand the resolution which Government 

_ Comments on the reso- have just-issued on the important subject of discipline 
lution of the Bombay jn schools in the right spirit. As we understand 
pe 4; ant the it, it is the intention of Government to place clearly 
Sdnde ag Gollsaes © "before school-masters and the parents and guardians 
Tadian Social Reformer of pupils their duties in this respect, rather than to 
(4), 11th Oct. lay down hard and fast lines of action. Itis an appeal 
to the public to help the school authorities to main- 

tain discipline. We think it necessary to make these observations because 
as a rule, Government Resolutions, like the centurion in the Bible, expect 
people to go, when they say ‘Go’ and to come when they say, ‘ come hither.’ 
That this particular resolution is more by way of an exhortation than of a 
specific direction for all emergencies, is evident from the general terms 
in which it is expressed. It is obvious that what Government most of 
all are anxious to avoid is the necessity of taking extraordinary measures 
to prevent educational institutions from degenerating into seminaries of 
waywardness. The most effective influence in this direction must come 
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a om the Sindee of the educated community. Government can only insist 

‘-gn-certain requirements and punish their non-fulfilment. But prohibitions 
Aap: ments cannot create new ideals, and new ideals of education are 
- Swhat are most needed to bring about the desired transformation in the 
products of education. It is necessary to emphasise this point, because if 
the resolution were to. be taken without reference to the known enthusiasm of 
the present Government of Bombay in the matter of education, it is at places 
open to relevant criticism. The reference to the expenditure incurred by the 
State on education, for instance, does not serve any special purpose, as it is 
inconceivable that any civilised or semi-civilised Government should make 
no provision for education in its annual Budget. ‘Tihe guru of old did not 
claim the reverence of his pupils on the score of the expenditure he incurred 
on his account. The State is at least as much bound to provide schools as to 
provide jails, and, after all, the money in all cases comes from the pockets of 
the people. We strongly deprecate the assumption, which is responsible for 
much that is irritating in the existing order of things, that there is an element 
of philanthropy in the British Government in India doing things which every 
Government does as a matter of obvious duty to its subjects. We have no 
hesitation in saying that such an illogical phrase as ‘the fatal oriental habit of 
yielding to importunity ’ should never have found place in a State document. 
In the first place, the tendency to yield to importunity is by no means an 
exclusively oriental defect. The India Office is known to yield to the 
importunity of the War Office, and a British Secretary of State is believed by 
a British Viceroy to have yielded to his importunity in sanctioning the 
Partition of Bengal. Organised importunity in England is responsible for the 
grant of Old Age Pensions. It is only in this country that it is considered 
derogatory for Government to yield to the wishes of the people, and dignified 
to maintain intact even measures wrongly adopted in the face of ‘public 
protests.......... We respectfully but strongly protest against the use of such 
loose, inaccurate phrases in Government documents. Words react on thought, 
and the most generous-hearted and broad-minded ruler may find himself 
unconsciously imbibing the poison of race prejudice if he tolerates the use of 
suoh invidious and illogical phrases in State documents.” 


55. The Resolution on discipline in schools and colleges issued by the 
ane -t80).—10th Bombay Goverrment on ‘Thursday last is one-sided 
wake gna and foreshadows a short-sighted policy on the part of 
= "Mahratta (9%), 11th Government. His Excellency Sir George is credited 
with being a sympathetic Governor and a wise poli- 
tician, but the Resolution is not such as would do credit to the qualities he 
is supposed ‘to possess, and could only have emanated from a prejudiced mind. 
It shows how the people are mistaken in supposing that Government now 
are inclined to pursue a conciliatory policy and to give go-by to the 
policy of repression. The preliminary statements in the Resolution cannot, 
indeed, be impugned, but the question is how far these truisms are applicable 
to the present state of affairs. We fully agree with Government that there 
should be no relaxation of discipline, nor any lowering of the standard of good 
behaviour in schools and colleges. Government have had full control over our 
education from the beginning and should, therefore, go to the root of the matter 
and analyse the causes of the evils that have resulted from the educational 
system now in force. The unlimited power which they possess should not, 
however, lead them to enact repressive measures; that would be detri- 
mental -both to themselves as well as to their subjects. If Government are 
anxious that the traditional feelings of respect and awe for teachers should 
continue to inspire the minds of the students, of the present day, they should 
see that only such men are appointed to the posts of teachers as would by their 
behaviour evoke respect and obedience from the students. So long as there is 
a dearth of teachers who do not come up to the ideal of a guru, the relation s 
between the teacher and the taught cannot be satisfactory. The Resolution 
encroaches upon the rights of guardians and parents, inasmuch as they shall 
have to relinquish their authority over their school-going children. Is it not 
further strange that Government should determine what newspapers should be , 
subscribed for by schools? The present text-books already present a distorted — 
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view of things in general, and if newspapers are excluded from schools, we 
wonder what next is in store for our school-boys. The instructions to the 
teachers are not very happily worded, and it is to be regretted that such 
treatment should be accorded to those who are expected to be regarded 
as gurus by the students. ‘T’he primary and municipal school teachers who 
are already under the thumb of educational officers shall now have also to 
bow down their heads to the Collectors of their districts. [The Mahrdtta 
writes :—‘‘ The Bombay Government has gone one better than the Govern- 
ment of India, in the famous Risley circular in its resolution, just issued, 
on discipline in colleges and schools. The net outcome of it all is that 
school-masters should henceforth be prepared to act as spies in- addition to 
their tutorial duties.’’| 


Rarlways. 


96. ‘The dangers to life while travelling on railways in India have 
increased considerably within the past year. or two. 
Comments on the The cold-blooded murder of Miss Taylor, the other 
measures to be adopted day, is only the latest item in a series of outrages 
spain crime on Indian perpetrated on railway passengers. We have had 
Vieileay Times (16), ‘uite a number of cases within the past few months. 
3rd Oct. Sie The villains, who go about robbing 
passengers on our railways, are generally armed 
with either revolvers or big knives, and do not, of course, hesitate to 
use these weapons when their own safety is endangered. The North-Western 
Railway is gaining an unenviable notoriety in such matters; but the railways 
in Bengal are also coming well to the fore, especially during the last few months, 
since lawlessness has heen permitted by a too lenient Government to stalk 
rampant in those provinces. It is legitimate to ask here what the 
various Railway Companies have done to prevent such lawlessness on 
their lines. The only answer one can truthfully give to this query is, 
that they have done practically nothing. Last year, the Railway 
Board woke up from its usual slumbers, and addressed the Railway 
Companies on the necessity of providing means of communication between 
passengers and the guard, and also on the advisability of doing away with 
continuous foot-boards on passenger cars. But have these things been 
done? Not yet! Onthe 3lst December 1907, the G. I. P. Railway, we 
are told, had provided means of communication to but six out of 232 running 
trains; and other systems, with the solitary exception of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, are in much the same condition in this respect. Even of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway we read that interrupted foot-boards are to be used on their 
passenger trains over those sections only where night travelling is done. If such 
is to be the case, it would not be difficult to turn prophetic and say that this will 
last only for a time, and trains with continuous foot-boards and hand-rails will 
run through even at night. The proper and only way to ensure security is 
to alter the foot-boards of all passenger cars that have at present continuous 
va SeePerey Had there been means of communication between the carriage 
in which Miss Taylor travelled and the guard and driver of the train, it is 
within the range of probability that she would not have been murdered in the 
ghastly manner she has been. Is not the N.-W. Railway also responsible 
for this crime? It seems to us that the authorities in this country require 
some ghastly deed to wake their consciences to the duty they owe to the public. 
Government have been scandalously lax in adopting measures to curb the 
lawlessness that grew under their very noses ; and now the gaunt spectres of 
anarchism, rebellion and crime stalk the land. The Railway authorities are 
no less scandalously indifferent, in fact criminally so, in protecting the life and 
property of their passengers. Such astate of things can on no account be 
allowed to continue any longer.......... We would suggest to the relatives of 
the unfortunate Miss Taylor to prosecute the N.-W. Railway Company for 
neglecting to carry out the orders issued by the Railway Board under the 
authority of the Railway Act, thereby being contributory to her death. 
This will not only teach a salutary lesson to the N.-W. Railway, but will be 
a striking object-lesson to other systems as well.”’ 
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Be & a“ “The Railway Board had recently to notice that there was 
«yt gad oa considerable delay in setting up communication 
er athens: Spectator (5), between passengers and the train staff, as was 
Regge y), 10th Oct. ie required by the Board long ago. It had to threaten 
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- penalties if the delay continued.......... It is rather 


‘strange that Railway Administrations should require to be threatened like 


school-boys. They want independence and freedom from interference by 
Government supervisors. In the interests of the travelling public, the supervision 
should be relaxed only when independence is deserved. At every turn, one 
finds that Government have to compel in this country what public opinion by 
itself woultl ensure in other countries. We are not sure if the necessity for 
the precautions now ordered by the Board has never yet been pressed upon 
the attention of the Railway Administrations. Train robberies were not 
unknown before the recent murder. It required the murder of a European 
lady to stir up the conscience of the authorities and to induce them to take 
the subject of the protection of passengers seriously in hand.” 


98. Itis a pity that the Railway Companies, while accepting some of 
the suggestions made in the circular addressed to 
Bombay Samachar (61), them by the Railway Board, have not shown their 
10th Oct. readiness to take up all of them. Thus, for instance, 
| the suggestion of the Board as to the necessity of 
doing away with the continuous foot-boards and bars on the windows of the 
cars has been acted upon by the Companies only in the case of the first class 
and second class carriages attached to Mail trains. In our opinion third 
class passengers are as much entitled to security of person and property as 
first and second class passengers, and it is invidious to afford it to the latter 
and withhold it from the former. Again, the chances of thieves boarding 
trains is greater in the case of the slow-moving passenger trains than in the 
case of the fast Mail trains. We. would also insist on the Railway Guard 
looking to the convenience of all classes of passengers and not devoting his 
attention, as hitherto, exclusively to the first and second class passengers. 
The lighting of trains also, which at present is insuch an unsatisfactory 
condition as to endanger the lives and properties of hundreds of passengers 
through fire, is a question which deserves to be considered carefully above all 
others. 


Mumeipalities. 


99. It appears from the administration report of the Bombay City 
Improvement Trust for the past year that that body 
Comments on the work jg trying to extend the sphere of its usefulness. 


of the Bombay City ni 
leementamnents ‘Peants Although, during the year of report, this body was 


Bombay Samdchdr (61), for the most part engaged in completing its grand 
5th Oct. projects for laying out big roads, it is gratifying to note 
that it has found time to attend to humbler projects, 

in the shape of the improvement of some of those squalid quarters which are 
inhabited by the poor classes, and to erect.some more chawls for their benefit. 
We have to thank the Honourable Mr. Dunn for’ this welcome change in the 
policy of the Trust. Among the projects, which he has got sanctioned in the 
course of the next year, is the one relating to the improvement of an area 
north of Haines Road, which iz mainly inhabited by the working classes, and 
which the late Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Harvey, had recommended, after 
improvement, for the erection of cheap sanitary buildings for the. poor. 
The carrying out of this project will also enable the Trust to fill up 
the low-lying ground which is a danger to the health of West Agripada aud to 
broaden the Supari Baug road. With regard to the Parel Street project, which 
is estimated to cost about 89 lakhs, we must point out that it is strange that 
only 5 lakhs are set apart for erecting chawls for the poor! It was settled at 
the time of its inception thatone ofthe main objects of the Trust should be the 
provision of cheap sanitary chawls; but it is a matter for regret that, not- 
withstanding the fact that crores of rupees have been spent by the Trust, they 
have not been able up to now to house even ten thousand poor people. We 
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would, therefore, impress upon the Honourable Mr. Dunn the necessity of 
adopting a more liberal policy in the matter of these chawls. The figures, 
published in the report about the death-rate in the chawls built by the Trust, 
are really gratifying, and accentuate the urgent necessity of increasing their 
number at any cost. We would suggest that the Bombay Trust should 
adopt it as one of its immutable guiding principles tiat at least 20 per cent. 
of the estimated cost of every project should be devoted to the building of 
such chawls. In the East Agripada project also, it is a pity that, out of a total 
estimate of about ninety-nine lakhs, only ten lakhs have been set apart for this 
purpose. 


60. Within the short period of a week we have had two fires in the 
Modikhana, the most thickly populated part of the 
Comments on recent Fort, Bombay. ‘The big fire of this morning started 
wey Sombey Lity. from a godown whose strong and prison-like doors 
amy Vartamadan (88), pple 
7th Oct. and windows were closed on the inside. All attempts 
of the people to force an entrance with hammers 
were vain. It is easy to imagine how appalling 
the situation would have become under the circumstances, had the fire broken 
out at night! This fire as well as the one which broke out a few days ago only 
50 steps away raises the question whether it is not dangerous to the lives 
and property of the people to allow godowns full of combustible goods toremain 
in the midst of overcrowded quarters. ‘The devastating fire in Chakla Street 
also started from a godown on the ground-floor of a dwelling-house ; many other 
fires had a similar origin. We hopethat the question of allowing godowns on 
the ground-floors or in the immediate vicinity of dwelling-houses will be 
taken up by the Corporation, and that regulations will be framed to ensure 
that such godowns are rendered easily accessible in cases of fire and that 
the windows are so constructed as to allow of a view of the interior of the 
codowns, so that timely warning may be had in case a fire breaks out. 


61. An anonymous correspondent writes as follows to the Sind Gazeite 
from Kotri:—‘ The state of Kotri after the recent 

__Alleged insanitary con- fjoods is far from satisfactory. The river, after 
dition of Kotri (Sind) yeaching the record height of three inches above the 
after the recent floods. Hich a Bree es re paler +} + 
Sind Gazette (17), 2nd nba thet widiadets ) So ere een Pee 
Oct. fortnight, fallen more than six feet, leaving Kotri 
and the surrounding country in a condition very 

dangerous to the safety and the health of the inhabitants. Owing to the 
collapse or threatened collapse of their houses, many of the townsfolk have 
sought shelter in mat huts. Much of the w ater outside the town has receded 
with the river; but within it, there are large pools of stagnant water, which 
cannot find an outlet and from which the stench at times is unbearable. 
[t would be a very good thing if the Municipal authorities could devise sonie 
means for draining off this water, thereby minimising the prevalence of 
fevers, which, should the water continue undisturbed; must assume an epidemic 


form with the change of the season, October being the most unhealthy month 
in Sind.” 


Native States. 


62. A “Hindu” writes to the Bombay Samdchdi:—In reply to 

) an interpellation in the House of Commons, 

ae the Under Secretary of State for India declared 

PRA ax: Bad ‘rh that Government consider themselves bound to 
allowed to adopt sons ‘, remain faithful to the promise made by them to 
cases where there is no the Native States of never interfering with 
issue. their rights as owners of their respective States. 
Bombay Samachar (61), According to this promise, the Native Rulers are 
10th Oct. independent masters of all the lands in their States ; 
and they ought to be regarded as having the right 

to manage them and to adopt an heir, if necessary. But it is to be 
deplored that the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar holds a different view 


and does not recognise the right of these Princes to adopt sons in default of 
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* @atoral heirs. In such cases the Government of India reserves to itself the 
right of determining the successor to the gadi. This interference is un- 
" warranted ; and a correspondent in the London Times has'protested against the 
_ restriction on this important prerogative of the Native Rulers. . Imbued with a 
*-- .. @eep feeling of loyalty and attachment to the British Government, the Native 
> States of Kathiawar have quietly been submitting to all sorts of restrictions © 
ei imposed on them by the Agent. But it is not proper to encroach upon such 
natural rights. When even a private individual is free to adopt a child 
if he chooses, it is quite incongruous that these Chiefs should be debarred 
from doing. so. It may be argued that, if left to himself, a Chief might 
not make a good choice; but then there are equal chances that an 
heir, who is the offspring of the ruler himself, may turn out bad. The 
restriction is one that not only encroaches upon the natural rights of the 
Native Rulers, but also touches their religious feelings, for, to die with- 
out ason, either one’s own flesh and blood or adoptive, is looked upon 
asa greatsin among Hindus. It is to be hoped that, since Government 
are now anxious to raise the status of these princes, they will remove this 
painful source of unnecessary vexation. 


*63. “The entire episode of the Vishva-vritta prosecution so far had 
been most despicable on the part of the officials 
Comments on the pro- of the Kolhapur Durbar. But counsels of wisdom 


= In Da B Asen at and common-sense have apparently prevailed in 
vTriltad Case a O pur. 7 ; 
Mahrdtta (9), 11th Oct. the end, and H. H. the Maharaja has, though at the 


eleventh hour, ordered the release of the accused on 

substantial bail. The striking personality of Professor 

Vijapurkar, the central figure in the trial, had drawn the attention of. 
Maharashtra to the doings at Kolhapur, and it is well that the judicial 
sense of His Highness has at last prevailed and enabled him to have a right 
perception of the situation. In a principality like Kolhapur the ruler 
combines in himself both executive and judicial functions. In a case like 
this he is really the judge, jury and prosecuting counsel all in one, and it 
was feared that his executive amour propre would get the upper hand of his 
judicial acumen. It is, therefore, gratifying to us that in the present 
instance atleast our fears proved groundless, and we earnestly hope that 
the conclusion of the trial whenever it comes will enable us to make the 
i same observation. The Sessions Judge of Kolhapur in rejecting the applica- 
| tion for bail of Professor Vijapurkar and the other accused gave some queer 

| i reasons for his decision. Amongst others he is said ‘to have stated that as 
the trial was to commence very shortly there was no need for allowing bail 
to the accused. ‘That is a reason for declining to grant bail which none but 
| : a State judicial luminary could have given. Another reason advanced was 
my that some of the important papers relating to the prosecution were with the 
Political Agent who had not returned them. Now, apart from the question of 

Re relevancy or otherwise of such an argument, we are at a loss to understand what 
earthly connection the Political Agent has with the impending judicial 
proceedings. But if the actual condition of affairs is as hinted at by the 
Sessions Judge, we cannot help thinking that Government have had some 
share in launching this prosecution. We cannot say definitely that it is so— 
the actual history of the initial or preliminary stages of the impending trial 
might be quite otherwise—but the strange erratic ways adopted up to this time 
if as by the law officers of the Siate in this particular case are responsible for the 
Ws: dark suspicion which is haunting the popular mind, that there are wheels 
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ae within wheels operating in connection with this case which are quite beyond 
il S the comprehension of the average mind or the grasp of the average intellect.” 
ha 64. After allowing Prof. Vijapurkar and two other accused to rot in 
aa custody unnecessarily for nearly a month and a half, 
oP the Kolhapur Darbar has at last decided to release 

ae them on bail. That the Sar Nyayadhish should 
Ph | aren (46), 5th ave thought it wise to refuse bail on the trivial plea 
= : that the trial was to commence shortly appears 
.. | rather strange. We leave it to our readers to judge 
aie _ for themselves the attitude of the highest judicial functionary in the State, 
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who could not find any better arguments to justify his refusal of bail in the 
present case. But it is a matter for genuine satisfaction that before the ink 
of the Sar Nyayadhish’s decision was dry, His Highness the Maharaja thought 
differently and released the prisoners on bail. The Maharaja deserves praise 
for having shown his sense of justice, though rather late. It is to be hoped 
that the Darbar will take every precaution to see that in trying the case the 
judicial officers of the State do justice and not encourage persecution, and that 
the bomb case, in connection with which several boys have been arrested and 
which has caused so much sensation everywhere, will also be speedily brought 
to a close. We humbly suggest to ‘the Kolhapur Darbar that it is never 
dignified for any Native State to keep such ugly cases pending uselessly for 
days together. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


65. “ Under the auspices of the Sind Hindu Sabha a monster meeting of 


the citizens of Karachi was held at the Khallikdina 


Public meeting at Kara- aj] on Friday last to protest against the outrageous 
chi to protest against treatment of the Transvaal Indians by the white 
the treatment of the In- loa: 
diame tet Ses Menmnenad Olonists. The meeting was attended by represen- 

Phenix (13), 7th Oct. tatives of the Hindu, Muhammadan, Kuropean and 

Parsi communities. Great enthusiasm prevailed at 
the meeting, which was kept up throughout by the stirring and forcible 
speeches delivered, the best and the most spirited and eloquent amongst 
them being that of Mir Ayub Khan. The speeches were punctuated with 
loud applause and cries of Bande Mdtaram, while the house rang with 
cries of ‘Shame’ whenever the inhuman atrocities of the Transvaal 
whites were referred to.’ [|The paper then goes on to give the text of the 
four resolutions adopted at the meeting as well as the substance of the 
speeches made by the gentlemen who moved them. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th October 1908. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } 


Heport on Hative Papers 


For the Week ending 17th October 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appea 
to them to call tor notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated; what se ae: 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is salle LO 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


~ 


CONTEN'IS. 


PARAGRAPHS. 
Politics and the Public Administration— 

British Rule in India : ae: 
Alleged impossibility of the continuance of foreign domination. ; 8 iy 
Character of the awakening in the Kast 2 Rie 
Government cannot by law suppress the people’ s veneration for BBS 

suffering patriots . 11 a ag: 
Government said to promote the extension of railways: more zealously we 

than that of irrigation works. , ' 6 | ‘i 
India’s aspiration is to win independence ; ' 9 is 
Loyalist demonstrations are ridiculous : ; 12 BS 

Riots in England and in India compared _.. 4&5 A jee 

The Indian Muhammadans do not share the progressive spirit exhibited fae 

by Muhammadans in other parts of the world 8 ae 
Verses addressed to God Krishna praying for the release of Mr. Bal 

Gangadhar Tilak . 10 
What are the demands of the Indian people 9 7 : 


Excise : Comments on the resolution of the Bombay Government on the 
subject of loval committees to regulate the hquor traffic ' 25 
Governor of Bombay : 
Appreciation of the kindness shown to Mr. Tilak m Mandalay jail 18 
Comments on His Excellency the —’s reply to the addresses presented 


to him at Bijapur . 15816 ® 
Comments on the letter addressed ‘by His Excellency the — to a Parsi ee 
versifier . : , 17 a 


Indian National Congress : 
Comments on Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s signing of the creed of the 


Moderates. ; 14 
Should the Extremists hold a separate Congress of their own? . 13 
Judicial matters : 
Comments on the sentences passed in the Pandharpur assault case. 22 
Comments on the termination of the Mahratta contempt of Court 
case . 19 & 20 
Complaint against the Second Class Magistrate of Mangaon (Koldba) . 21 i 
Police : | 
Alleged high-handedness of the Police in arresting a teacher of the | | tl 
; Samarth Vidyalaya at Talegaon (Poona, 93 | i\ 
Exhortation to the Brahmins of Kelshi (Ratnagiri) to refuse to pay the i 
cost of the punitive Police recently imposed tipon them ; 24 
Postal matters : Complaint against Postal administration in Goa pect 
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ine: frond eae of certain zamindars in Karachi District 
in connection with the remission of land revenue . 


jout the tment of an a as Deputy Superin- 
pary of Police, Op rSind Frontier. . . 


: holes The struggle al e Indians in the — is only: the prelude 
to a universal struggle between the white and the black races 


Education— 


Appeal to the Bombay University to create a Faculty of Commerce for the 
promotion of scientific commercial education ; ' . 40 & 41 
Comments on the Resolution of the Bombay Government on the subject of 
discipline in schools and colleges _. ; , 29—39 
Complaint about the abolition of the Entrance Examination at the Training 
College at Hyderabad (Sind) . ’ : ; . , 42 


Railways— 


Alleged disregard of the comfort and safety of native passengers on 
Indian— .. 


Municipalities— 


Bombay: Malaria in Bombay City 
Nadiad (Kaira) : Loyalty resolution passed by the — Municipality 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Opening of a National School at Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 


Public meetings at Karachi, Nasik and Baroda to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Emperor Akbar . 


Resolution passed by the ‘ London Free India Society ’ “eulogising the 
services of Sardar Ajitsingh and Syed Hyder Reza to their motherland. 
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LIST OF NEWSPARERS AND PERIODICALS. 


a 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1908.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. {~ Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 

: | co ae | 
ENGLISH. : : 
1 | Bombay East Indian _.... Bombay .... + Weekly... i, J.J. de Abrao; Portuguese; 44 ... a 300 


2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona hes J Daily pee ..., Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 52 ... ~ 550 
can Herald. | 


3 East and West ........ Bombay ......| Monthly ... __ ...| Behrémji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi:| 1,000 
| 55. 
| Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. ues a ee. she ...| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| | | drdsi Brahman) ; 41. 

| 
| 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. eas ian oe “as ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | | 55. 


pa 


6 | Indian Textile Journal ee Do. sae -: Monthly... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...} 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle re Karachi... <a Wee a ...| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 600 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... = Rajkot _... ia Daily re ...| Mavji Govind}. ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27 ... 200 ‘ 
9 | Mahratta mre a Poona eva on Pree, ees ray Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;) 1,000 Bea 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34. | es 
10 | Muslim Herald ... ..-| Bombay ... .... Daily ove ...| Muhammad Yusuf bi Muhammad Amir ; Soo F hee 


Muhammadan ; 34. 
.| Rustom)ji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 — 450 


11 | Oriental Review ... of Do. ows ...| Weekly 


SiGe CA us dk an i oe er ee oo ae ae 
13 | Phenix ... os ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ose .«.| Daily on ...| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 ose ae 400 
and Military Gazette. 


15 | Purity Servant... ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... ee rer 


16 | Railway Times... oo * aad »-.| Weekly _... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 


17" Sind Gazette sad aa Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Kuropean ; 44... a 500 


18 Sind Journal ... _ ... Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu} 800 
: ; ) | (Amil) ; 42. 
19 Sind Times .. «a! Karachi... ...| Bieweekly ..._...| Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. , 


20 | Akhbér-e-Soudigar ...| Bombay... _—...| Daily —...._—_—«...| Nandbhai Ratahji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat ioe ..-| Surat ae colt SOE aes ...| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35... 500 


22 | Arya Prakash... .--| Bombay... at 2a Ane ...| Motilal Tribhowandds Dalal; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. 


23 | Broach Mitrt ... .... Broach... ...) Do. ...__...| Trikamldl Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brah-| 375 a , 
: : ma Kshatriya) ; 25. (Be 

24 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ot Do. “ee ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 tf 
: (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 4 

25 |DeshiMitrs ... .... Surat... «| Do. _..._— «| Maganlél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 | 
, nia) > 37. : € 

26 | Dnydnottejak ...  ...| Ahmedabad | Do. ... _ «s.| Chhotdl4l Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ;| 990 ; 
55. i. 

Smee GR a ..  «s-| Ichh4r4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti] 6,500 ; 
. Bania) ; 55. . i 

; : 

98 | Gujarét Mitra... ..+| Surat wee a ees ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48 ...°  ... 700 i 


29 | Gujarati Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad ool DO ian ...| Somalal Mangalddés Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 
‘ Bania) ; 31. 


30 | Hindi Punch ai ...| Bombay ... ol ee “ih ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 


31 _J&m-e-Jamshed ... a oe eas .».| Daily ia ...| Pirozshah Jehdngir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ;} 4,400 
33. 
82 | Kaiser-i-Hind ie i ie ven .o|-Weekly ... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta * Pérsi ; 59... .--| 2,400 


$3 | Kathidwar News ... _—...| Rajkot ...  ...' + Do. a Jamshedji Frdmji ; Parsi; 44 we ee 200 
| | . 
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Do, 
Savantvadi 
Bombay ... 


Bombay 


Karachi (Sind) 


Do. 


Naushahro Feroze! Monthly ... 


(Hyderabad). 
Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
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i Weekly 
| Do. 
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| Jehangir Sord4bji Toleydrkhan ; Parsi; 32... 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 


Jethdl4l Umedram ; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh- 
man); 41. 
Palonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi ; 56 ... oe 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Maneklél Ambdrdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. William Hazel ... 


(1) Hari Ndérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pa4wan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savlar4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 

Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonéz) ; 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahébkha4n Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ram)i Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.: 
Parsi ; 40. | 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 
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| : Peery 
GousaRa TI—continued. | 
64 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly... .| Damji res Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswa]} 1,000 
: Bania) ; 32. 
65 | Evening Jame _... cos} ND .| Daily — | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. ! 
66 | Gujarat ..| Nadiad (Kaira) ...! Thrice a month ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
| Bania) ; 23. 
67 | Isl4m Gazette see Amtreli (Baroda- Weekly .|_Ibr4him Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
, | State). | Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya .. Bombay Do. .| Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali} 1,000 
. Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times .| Nadidd (Kaira) eed .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ;| 600 
28. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira | 2. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
| 06. 
71 | Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad jee .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
" | (Brahman) ; 46. 
12 | Khabardar .| Bombay ‘onl .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda ..., Fortnightly .| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46. 
74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay ..| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji,} 1,000 
| B.A.; Parsi; 40. 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra sai Weekly .| Motil4l Chhotaélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
,2 | Tolakia Brahman); 45. 
46 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... .-| Bombay a Daily -| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 500 
| Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
as ihc Se | , 
(7 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari .| Weekly .| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. * 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. aie Do. .| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad | Do. .| Ncorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50 .: 600 
80 | Praja Mitra | Karachi ...| Bi-Weekly... ...] Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch) 275 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
81 | Praja Pokar | Surat 4 Weekly | Hormasji Jarnshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad } Do. .| Hiralal -Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali) 1,000 
| Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Satya Vakta ie Do. ..| Fortnightly .| Keshavl4l MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das, 000 
| : Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 
84 | Shakti ---| Surat ...| Weekly .| Dr. Manvyantrai Madanrai Rayji ; Hindu! 1,000 
| | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | 
; | | 
85 | Surat Akhbar Do. it | Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 300 
: | 
86 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi | “IOs .| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ...| 300 
| | 
Hinp1. | | 
87 | Shri Dnyansagar Sama-; Bombay a Fortnightly .| Janakprasad Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. | kubja Brahman); 31. | 
| | | 
88 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama- Do. ose ..| Weekly || Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu! 6,209 
| char. ° | (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
| | 
KANARESE. | 
89 | Digvijaya ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) .... Weekly .|Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| (Devang) ; 40. 
90 ' Kannad Kesari .| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do. .|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 209 
‘| (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
91 | Karnatak Patra and} Dharwar oe .|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
Chandrodaya. | man); 25. 
92 | Karndtak Vaibhav .| Bijapur Do. | Anngji Gopal Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
| Brahman) ; 46. 
| | 
93 | Karndtak Vritt -| Dharwar --| Do. .| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
| (Vaishnav Brahman). 
94 | Loka Bandhu se... Do. nee | Do. .| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 220 
| | | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | 
cox 1543—2 
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101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


119 


123 
124 
125 


Dharm 
Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay’ 


Jagadadarsh ose 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachér ... 


Kal... 
Kalpatarn ... oes 


Kesari sai 


Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt  ... 


Lokamat ... ~... -.-| Vengurla 


| Gadag (Dhérwar)... 


Arunodaya ee |Théna_... Weekly . 
A'rydvart . ss] Dhulia (West Khin| De 
. Gdesh). ‘ 

Audit .| Sholapur | Monthly 
Bakul | Ratnagiri .... Weekly 
ae ee Do. ..| Published thrice a 

| month. 
Bhagwa Zenda .| Wai (Satara) 7 Monthly 
Belgaum Samachar .| Belgaum ..| Weekly 

| 
Chandrakant | Chikodi (Belgaum) .| Do. 
Chandrodaya& .| Chiplun fies! Do. 

giri). | 

Chikitsak ... .| Belgaum vss Do. 
Deshakalavartamaén .| Erandol (East! Do. 


Khandesh). 


.| Wa4i (Satara) 


.| Dharwar 


.| Bombay ; Do. 
.| Poona . Do. 
-| Kolhapur ... | Do. 
| 
.| Thana 7 Do. 
-| Kochara (Ratndgiri).| Fortnightly 
| 
.| Ahmednagar ..| Weekly 
“4 
.| Bombay at ane 
.| Thana wad Do. 
| 
| 
Poona | Do. 
Sholdpur Do, 
| 
-| Poona bes Do. 
Do. Do. 


.| Parola (East Khan-) Fortnightly 


desh). 


.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly... 


desh). 


-} Kumtha (Kanara) 
(Ratnd-| Do. 


giri). 


a Belgaum ... ve 


li BHEA - 


Weekly... 


.|Gaurishankar Rémprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


.| Dhondo Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu woes 


.| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi ; 


| (1) A’baji 


.| Mahddev 


|S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) 


.| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 

.| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; 
| Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 


| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye ; 


.| Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
.| Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


| Hari Nardy - Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Krishnaji 
.| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 


Brahman) ; 44. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


Brahman) ; 21. 


. | 


.| Hari Narayan Rahdalkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan’ 


Brdhman) ; 36. 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. ) 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, < th LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; | 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 


paéwan Brahman) ; 27. 


.| Hari Bhikaéji SA4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 


man); 44. 
.|.Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. e, 


.| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman); 44 


Ramchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 
Kamat ; 

man) ; 25. 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 


Pandurang 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Joshi; Hindu 


.| Kashinath — Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brahman) ; 


oO. 


.| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. 
Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. | 
Hindu (Sdéraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 42. | 
Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. } 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu. 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 
.|(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A.,| 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. | 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 


Brahman) ; 
bvathaker Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. . 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Balkrishna ; 


.| Yadav Upasani ; Hindu! 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. | 
.| Laxman Baburao Hegde;. Hindu (Gowd! 
Sdraswat) ; 52, | 
.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman) ; 31. | 
.|Janardhan Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu 


: | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


100 


400 


410 


500 


600 
About 
250 
600 


315 


pur). 


Brahman) ; 35. 
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MaRratTHi—continued. ; 
126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly “ ayy Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maréa- 150 
' a); 42. 
, Y a 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. ~ ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav || Bombay ... ‘Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
. ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 38. 
s 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
131 } Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
. 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhdéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
seth cde. desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. ‘ .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakashak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...|_ Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashdlkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brihman) ; 25. 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh + Meahed: (Koléba).:.} Thrice a mont on vneees 
145 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
146 | Satya’ Shodhak .| Ratndgiri .. .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly ...| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. | 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
, piwan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Koldba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
| wan Brahman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... ..| Poona Do. ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
| (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
! vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
| : man ; 35. | 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .| Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...! Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;|} About 
; Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... oe 660 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gau 
. Saraswat Brahman). 
158 | Vrittasar... | Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahadeyv Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vydpari ..| Poona Do. .| Nana Dddaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 500 
' man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur Gaels Fortnightly .| Vitbal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
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Sukkur (Sind) oe : Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
my madan (Abtfo) ; 24. 


Ldrkhana (Sind) ... Hakim. Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Hyderabad (Sind)... - ,..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindp (Amil) ; 45. ... 


| Kardchi (Sind) Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesari Shikérpur (Sind) Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. , 


‘ 


Urpv. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur... ’ || Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantaél Punch ‘i .| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... . .| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
| Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


Jém-i-Jahannuma |-Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal ) Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Sultan-ul-Akhbér ; || Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. : 


Urdu Daily 


GuJARA TI AND HiInpt. 


Weekly... .| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


, : , ie 
Jain Mitra . * Fortnightly ..| Gopdldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. | 


MaRA’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


Chandrika ... is ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) . ; ..| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth' 
Brahman) ; 35. | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List ofthe Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the ghort a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


Dz The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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125; Maharashtra Pragati ... Bhiwandi (Thana)... Monthly ... ... Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. | 100 


| 


N.B.—(a) No. 100 is published at Poona. ; 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; age 28. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Isit possible that the dilatoriness of the British Government in 
taking some definite action in the matter of Trans- 
The struggle of the vaal troubles means that it is unaware of the gravity 
Indians in the Transvaal of the struggle? The strife now raging in the 
is only ee prone to @ Transvaal is not to be understood as one between 
i oi py i ooo the Transvaalers and the Indians alone; itis one 
ranes. between the white and the black races. It is only 
Shakti (84), 10th Oct. a prelude to the great struggle for existence which, 
in the course of a hundred or a thousand years, 
will take place between the two. After’enjoyment of power and prosperity 
for thousands of years, Asia fell into a deep sleep and Kurope was attracted 
to her by an eager desire for wealth and power. She first swallowed 
India. She next turned her attention to China and resolved to partition 
it among her various kingdoms, while under the influence of opium; and 
finally Europe knocked at the doors of Japan. The latter was startled 
from her dreams avd answered with the thunder of cannon. JEurope 
was terrified and beat a retreat; and the thunders of Japan’s artillery woke up 
all Asia. Persia baffled Lord Curzon’s efforts to establish the British suzerainty 
there. It is to this universal awakening in the Hast that the struggle 
between the whites and the blacks in the ‘'ransvaal is due. The British 
Government, intoxic ted with authority, perhaps thinks that this awakening 
can be put down any moment; but national movements have never any- 
where been successfully put down. The welfare of the thirty crores of India 
is in the hands of England, and the eyes of all the thirty crores are, therefore, 
turned eagerly towards her for protection. Ever since England’s arrival in India 
she has been declaring that she rules India for the benefit of the Indians only. 
The Transvaal question is the touch-stone for testing how much truth there is 
in that profession. If all other methods fail to reinstate the Transvaal Indians 
in their rights, England must declare war to bring the Colony to her senses. 
If England fails to stand this test, there will be dissatisfaction everywhere in 
India and the future struggle for existence between the white and the black 
races will become all the more terrible. 


2. “After a sleep of centuries the East awoke, and awoke in real 
earnest, when Japan beat Russia and demolished 

Character of the awak- the theory of Kuropean superiority accepted by all 
ening in the Hast. the. Huropean nations. It was a sleep not of 
Oriental Review (11), indolence, not of disease, but one for the conserva- 
14th Oct. tion of energy, for replenishing the vital resources, a 
sleep of health. On awakening the Orientals found 

that the perspective of things had utterly changed. In their somnolent state 
they were hypnotised into the belief that they were inefficient and powerless to 
govern themselves, unfit for institutions which the West claimed as its own, fit 
only for being governed absolutely. This fatal belief in their own incapacity 
was naturally conjoined with the other belief that their only hope of good 
eovernment lay in a foreign power and in a ma-bap system of administration. 
The belief was fostered without any regard to the fact that it was in the East 
that the self-governing institutions flourished at their best. But with the 
awakening, the hypnotic belief was shaken and the nations of the East per- 
ceived their individuality, their rights and their ancient and glorious past. 
The flag which Japan unfurled had soon its adherent in Persia, considered 
up to that time to be an irretrievably absolute monarchy. When J apan rose 
up from its petty position to the forefront of nations of the world, the rise was 
explained away by the factof Japan having imbibed Western civilisation 
to its full. This kind of self-complacency could not be indulged in by 
Kuropean nations when the Shah of Persia gave a constitution to his subjects. 
The spirit which moved Persia and Japan soon thrilled India and Egypt. 
But while the movement in Japan and Persia was acclaimed with delight, it 
was condemned in India and Egypt by a majority of Englishmen and almost 
all Anglo-Indians as being engineered by a few interested agitators seeking 
their own private ends. With regard to India, the argument was trotted 
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12 
out that her people did not constitute a nation, divided as they were into 
several sects ae creeds by differences of religion, manners and customs. 
‘The argument has been ably demolished many a time by Indian politicians. 
_ If differences of religion disintegrate the component units of a nation, why do 

they not disrupt the English nation, with its religious differences almost as 
great as those prevailing here in India ?” 


3. “Signs are here, there and everywhere that the Moslems have 
woke up from their torpor of centuries. The 
The Indian Muham- Sick Man of Europe is no more sick. Moribund 
madans do not share Persia has awakened from its lethargic sleep. 
the Progressive spirit Young Egypt fights tooth and nail with John Bull 
exhibited by Muham- f Th Hedia; 
madans-in other parts of 10°F. representative government. e edja) 
the world. Railway is a further sign of the Moslem awaken- 
Pheniz (13), 14th Oct. ing; and the time is not very far distant when 
the followers of Muhammad will crown themselves 
with glory, as they had done once before when they were the masters of 
Cordova and Granada. Muhammadanism is a living force; and once the 
story of the Reform Party in Turkey spreads abroad, the other Moslem 
kingdoms and principalities cannot but catch the contagion. Turning our 
eyes upon India, what do we behold ? Do we find our Moslem friends at all 
impressed with Young Turkey's fight for a constitution? Has the granting 
of a Parliament by Sultan Abdul Hamid created any impression 
upon the Muhammadans of India? far from it. Our Muhammadan friends, 
in order to serve their private interests, proclaim their loyalty from the house- 
tops. Not content with this achievement, they go the length of saying that 
Municipal elections would be detrimental to the cause of the community and 
that innomination and nomination alone, lies their salvation. Official 
meherbant can never make a community great, least of all a backward and 
sluggish Community like that of the Indian Moslems. In self-help and seiéf- 
help alone, lies their salvation. For decades together, the Indian National 
Congress fought hard to secure the privilege of local self-government. And 
when the reward of this labour seems to be in sight, the Moslems of 
India surprise all the world by saying that they do not at all. want 
the elective system of local self-government which has proved a 
blessing and a boon in all parts cr the world. ‘Forward’ seems 
to be the watchword of the Islamites in all parts of the world, 
except India. Here, the ‘divide and rule’ policy reigns supreme. ‘This is 
the reason why the Indian Moslems lag behind. Unless and until they can 
realise that their aims and aspirations ought to be the same asthe rest of 
their countrymen, unless and until they espouse the Congress cause and give 
up the jo-hookum policy, they will benefit neither themselves nor their 
country. So far,so good. But John Bull isa strange creature. He applauds 
_the fight of the Russians to free themselves from autocracy. He shouts 
“Long live the Duma!’ He is in full sympathy with the fight of Young 
Turkey to secure a constitutional Government....... ... Even our beloved 
King-Emperor sends a congratulatory message to the Sultan on the grant of a 
constitution to Turkey. But whena Mustafa Kamil Pasha fights to secure 
- representative Government for his country, the same John Bull shouts, ‘ Down 
with Mustafa Kamil Pasha.’ Verily, it is difficult to understand John Bull. 
Justly remarks a writer in the current number of the Modern Review 
that the grotesque spectacle is being presented to the world of Great Britain 
welcoming every effort to obtain the rights of nationality—except the efforts 
that interfere with her own sovereign rule.” 


*4. In the course of a contributed article, the Mahrdtta writes '— 
oe “With what accuracy history repeats itself has been 

Re rs pei 2 ony and signalised by the late riots in Bombay. Students 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th Oct. of English history are not unacquainted with the 
several riots which occurred in the reign of 

George III. John Wilkes’ hard fight for liberty, his arrest and the subsequent 
rioting which led to promiscuous firing upon the mob by the soldiery 
resembled in many respects the recent incidents which occurred in the 
metropolis of Western India. Lady Hamilton in her secret history of 


13 


the Court of England chronicles the Wilkes’ outbreak in these words. [Here 
follows a lengthy quotation from the said work. The paper then continues :—| 
Compare this occurrence a century and a half old with what transpired in 
Bombay at the Mulji Jetha Market in a more civilised age in putting 
down a disturbance cf ‘ mild, sheep-like, unarmed creatures living under the 
rule of a handful of beef-eating, beer-drinking and fighting Englishmen’! 
[Here the paper quotes the account from an Anglo-Indian daily of the 
incident in the course of which three Bania rioters were shot down 
near the Mulji Jetha Market, and then continues:—] The Coroner held his 
inquest over the bodies of the Banias; and the verdict was death from 
gunshot wounds during the riot. Perhaps the jurors of the 20th century 
were not as ingenuous as those of the 18th century; but Government 
at least did not fail unwittingly, we must add, to imitate the Ministers 
of George III, in the matter of thanking Mr. Dracup, the stipendiary 
Magistrate, along with other gentlemen by a special Resolution! The same 
authoress in another place records, how the residents of Manchester suffered 
at the hands of the Military at the time of their meeting to protest 
against certain unconstitutional measures of Government.......... * This 
cold-blooded massacre’, as the historian has been bold enough to name 
it, has been equalled, if not surpassed, by the recent occurrences in the Mill 
districts of Bombay...... What right had the illiterate masses of Bombay to 
display their sympathy for a patriot who was condemned by the ruling race ? 
If these poor people persisted in manifesting their grief for Mr. Tilak’s 
incarceration, they must only thank themselves for the consequences.......... 
Have such things happened in the native land of our rulers during more 
civilised days, when Queen Victoria held the sceptre? A perusal of the 
English Blue-books of the last fifty years shows that in England the soldiery 
have not been so very freely requisitioned for the purpose of putting down 
riots. We are further told that during the last 40 years, only on two occasions 
were fire-arms allowed to be used in great Britain during popular distur- 
bances, and that too with very slight casualties. It would be an interesting 
study to note what means have been adopted generally in this country for the 
purpose of quelling riots. In the absence of figures and statistics, we have to 
confine ourselves to the two events of the last six months in the city of 
Bombay, v2z., the Muharrum and the mill-hands’ riots. ‘The result has been 
alarming, indeed! Rifles and revolvers were freely used and the loss of life 
was great. In a city like Bombay, where the labouring population is on 
the increase, strikes and riots cannot be expected to be rare occurrences. Are 
the authorities then to be allowed to deal with the unarmed rabble in the way 
they have been doing? No fair-minded and loyal subject of His Majesty can 
pass over this reckless firing on an unarmed population without raising his 
voice against it. JItis a most serious question, and we trust a concerted 
attempt will soon be made to demand a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
disastrous events in connection with the late Bombay riots.” 


9. The Bombay Government have more than once extolled the Police 
and the Military for the fact that only 16 men were 
Shakti (84), 10th Oct. —killedand 45 wounded during the recent riots in Bom- 
bay, and observed that it was an indication of the great 
patience and long suffering exercised by them. But if we compare the 
incidents in the Bombay riots with the excesses of the Lancashire mill-hands 
during the recent disturbances there and the way they were dealt with by the. 
English Police, we cannot help being disgusted at the display of vanity on 
the part of the Bombay Government. The reason for firing on the Bombay 
rioters was that they threw stones at the mills and at Europeans, but the 
Lancashire Police did not think it necessary to fire though the rioters there 
had insulted a Prince of the Royal house himself and had attempted to mob 
him and had besides broken into and looted a work-house. - To praise over 
and over again the Police and the Military for causing such havoc by 
firing upon poor helpless people before a single European was seriously 
injured is nothing but adding insult to the injury already done to 
the people and is calculated to encourage the Police and the Military to 
commit similar rashness in future. 
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ey 6, ‘The annual review on ircantion works for the last year is of the 
: dies traditional, antiquated and stereotyped character. 
at "promote: ment said o It is the work of the official drudge, of the Imperial 
railways, more zealously Public Works Department, and is no credit to it, just 
than that of irrigation as no credit whatever attaches to the padded compi- 
works, = lation known as'the Annual Administration Report 
sin et: Eine, cols. (32), on Indian Railways on which the Anglo-Indian 
: 6 organs, and many ill-informed organs of Indian 
opinion, go into raptures........... Let us give the broad results of the latest 
report on the former as published in the supplement to the Gazette of India 
of 10th October. At the end of March 1907 there were in all 43 ‘ Produc- 
tive Works,’ that is to say, in official parlance, works the capital cost of 
which has been wholly or mainly provided from loan funds in the expectation 
that they would prove directly remunerative, and that the net revenue 
derived from them would fully cover all charges for interest within a 
reasonable time after their completion. ‘The irony of this definition, however, 
is this: that, whereas the Imperial book-keepers are only too anxious to 
classify irrigation works under the heads of ‘ productive’ and ‘ non-pro- 
ductive, by some strange method, they never classify the entire system of 
Indian Railways in this manner. Has any student of Indian railway finance 
seen in any annua! railway report a: list of productive and unproductive 
railways ? ‘The answer must, of course, be in the negative. The reason is 
perfectly plain to us. There are many railways, above a score at the least, 
which have never yet derived a ‘net revenue’ fully covering ‘ all charges for 
interest within a reasonable time after their completion.’ ‘Take one railway 
only, and that gigantic one, namely the North-Western Railway. It was 
completed years ago and never earned a pie of ‘net revenue’ to the State. 
On the contrary, it dost over 25 crore rupees. What was the financial result 
of this State railway in 1907? This, that on a colossal capital of 63 crores the 
North-Western railway earned 1°08 crore rupees, which works out at a percen- 
tage of just 1°57 per cent. ! While the Imperial book-keepers seem to be only too 
anxious to inform the public in their annual report on Irrigation that 13 ‘ pro- 
ductive works,’ with an aggregate capital outlay of 9°85 crores, gave a ‘net 
revenue’ of 1°46 per cent., they have never cared to state in the Railway 
Administration Report that one railway alone, and that with well-nigh six tomes 
the combined capital of the 13 irrigation works, also yielded 1°57 per cent., 
O'11l per cent. more! Is this a fair way of exhibiting Railway and Irrigation 
accounts ? Both are public works. Both include productive and non-productive 
works. But in the one case the Imperial Finance Department tells us 
which are the productive works whose ‘net revenue’ is only 1°46 per cent., 
while in the other it astutely omits to give us a similar statement 
Now, the capital outlay on the 43 ‘ productive works’ of irrigation in 1907 
*came to 38°96 crores. Just consider, reader, the 490 crores of Indian Railways 
securing a ‘ net revenue’ to the State of only one per cent. and these irrigation 
works, with a capital ten times less, yielding 8°94 per cent! And yet in spite 
of this gratifying fact, what is the policy of the Imperial Government in 
reference to railways on the one hand and irrigation works on the other? 
This, that Railways are a pet of that authority, whereas Irrigation works are 
a step-child. The one is enormously favoured, though earning only one per 
cent. on a huge capital of 400 crores, while the other is deplorably neglected 
though earning 8 per cent. and more, with a capital of only 40 crores! And 
what is the situation to-day ? This, that while the proposals of the Moncrieff 
Irrigation Commission, recommending an expenditure of 44 crore rupees in 20 
years, are hanging fire, even four years after Government issued their own 
Resolution on the subject, the precious Railway Committee, appointed under 
the pressure of the Philistine alien Chambers of Commerce, with not a 
rupee’s worth of permanent stake in the country, has recommended an annual 
expenditure of 15 million sterling on Railways! Was ever such financial 
injustice committed in the face of the repeated recommendations of Famine 
Commission after Famine Commission between’ 1879 and 1901? Indian 
interests are almost absolutely neglected, while the interests of the foreign 
Chambers of Commerce are promoted. A more scandalous way of treating 


Indian interests could not be conceived, and we trust that the Congress: at 
Madras will strongly protest against such treatment and agitate for a speedy 
completion of such irrigation works as are recommended and resolved upon.’ 


7. Although it is true that the Indian people do not even in their heart 


; of hearts wish to shake off the British yoke, still . 


. ‘What are ime Penney there are some things which they want, and for 


of the Indian people ? which they have beén agitating for the last 22 or 23 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette years. This prolonged agitation, however, has had 
(75), 11th Oct. no effect on Government. The explanation of this 


indifference is to be found in the opposition offered 
to the agitation by the officials, great and small, who are afraid that if 
Government were to grant the public demands, their arbitrary sway would 
at once come to an end. ‘The people, therefore, have no option but to agitate 
in such a way as to catch the ear of Government and to secure the toning 
down of the johukums among the official class. Itis but natural that this 
should enrage the officials and lead them to misrepresent matters to the 
highest authorities. It is the duty of Government -to hear both sides 
with impartiality ; but the bureaucrats are so wily and powerful that the 
popular voice is not heard at all. It is this which has shaken the public faith 
in the fairness of Government and given birth to the present discontent. 
Since 22 years of humble supplication at the feet of the authorities did not 
lead to any good, one section of the public have lost their faith in Gov- 
ernment and set about trying to wake it up by other means. Meanwhile, 
the officials persist in their one-sided policy of keeping Government in 
the dark as to the true causes of the unrest. ‘The result has been that the 
prevailing discontent has increased and Government have gone on taking 
stricter measures. ‘he question that now arises is whether it will be more 
profitable for Government to continue their policy of severity or to replace it by 
a gentler one. ‘This question ought, in our opinion, to be solved, not by 
the Anglo-Indian officials but by the authorities in England. The latter will 
soon realise that there is nothing in the present demands of the Indians which 
cannot reasonably be granted. What is their principaldemand? Nothing but 
the reasonable one that the pledges embodied in the Queen’s Proclamation 
should be redeemed. Again, the Indian people declare that there is no necessity 
for distrusting them and maintaining a large army costing crores of rupees for 
its up-keep and demand that instead of ‘being deprived of their arms, they 
should be freely employed for the defence of India. We do not see any impro- 
priety in this demand. Nota single example of disloyalty on the part of the 
Indians towards their rulars can be discovered in the whole history of India ; 
and consequently there is no ground for distrusting the Indians, and depleting 
the wealth of India by unnecessary Military expenditure. 


8. The wave of liberty is flowing over allthe countries in the world, and 
if it continues to flow at the present rate, it threatens 
Alleged impossibility of to sweep away all the existing empires before it. The 
me senaeenence of foreign work of civilisation can be said to be achieved only 
een when the Goddess of Liberty is able to drink deep the 
— Bhdla (100), 1th Oct. biood of slavery by cutting open its throat. it is 
God’s will that every country should be free. ‘he reason why many attempts 
at acquiring independence have hitherto failed is that the free nations of the 
earth did not help in time the people struggling for their independence. It is 
no longer possible, however, for an independent country to enslave other 
countries or to keep a subjugated country in its bondage for ever. All the 
nations in the world are disgusted with slavery and are longing for freedom. 
We hope liberty would reign triumphantly all over the world in the twentieth 
century. 


9. The uncrowned King of Maharashtra has become a guest of the 
British Government after a splendid service of thirty 

India’s aspiration is to years in the cause of the country. Aurangzeb invited 
win independence. Shivaji to Delhi and imprisoned him there. In the 
Maharashtra Pragatt same way, Government declared that justice would 
(1254), for Aug., (received be done to Mr. Tilak, but sent him away to Gujarat. 
in the middle of October). © Enoelishmen, take him! We are now in your grip. 
_ Whatever you do passes by. the name of justice. 

Fortune is now smiling on you. But do not suppose that this state of things 
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scontinue. Three hundred years ago, had anybody dreamt that 
would in’ course of time comé to sway the destinies of India ? 
ean gairsay then that Indians may perchance be able to send out 
rnors to rule England three hundred years hence? English people ! 


will be. your condition then? How will you feel if some one of 


‘out descendants were then to march off to prison one of your trusted leaders ? 


But India wants merely to acquire herown independence. She does not desire 
to subjugate other countries. _Do not, therefore, O Englishmen, persecute 
and exasperate us wantonly when we are openly and honestly striving to 
be independent. Young patriots! ponder fully over the present critical 
situation and settle your line of work. Patriots in heaven and in prison 
are looking up to you as the hope of the country. Do not disappoint them. 
O God! Protect our leader in prison! Do let us flock once more under his 
banner, though it be six years hence! 


10. The Mahdrdshtra Pragati publishes some verses addressed to God | 
Krishna of which the following is the purport :— 
Verses addressed to (1) O God, the enemy of Kamsa and Putana, protect 
God Krishna praying for the beloved son of Mother Ind, Bal Gangadhar 
ne release of Mr. Bal Tilak in his imprisonment. Protect him, O God, 
7 . as he has devoted his whole life t ting th 
Mahdrdshtra Pragati 8 he has devoted his whole life to promoting the 
(125), for Aug.; Mumuk- Well-being of his countrymen and is the very 
shu (130), 8th Oct. embodiment of courage. Owing to black justice 
done in the dark, the very soul of the nation has 
been carried away and the lamp has been put out. O destroyer of demons, 
come to remove the universal distress. O Lord of beasts, get up quickly ; the 
wicked hunter is roaming abroad. You have in times past broken the heads of 
elephants, cut off nets and made the earth tremble with your roar. You are 
now enjoying quiet repose in the cave of a mountain. Your Bal has been 
entrapped. Hasten, Oh Lord, to set your favourite at liberty by using your 
claws. [The Mumukshu publishes versified versions of Mr. Tilak’s last 
words in the Bombay High Court at the close of his trial. The versions are 
furnished by ten different correspondents. | 


11. The Indians have never yet been taught to regard the breaking of 
the laws of the land as a sign of manliness; nor can 
Government cannot by they afford to break them and go to jail like thieves 
law suppress the people's snd robbers, leaving their families in misery and 
veneration for suffering > wha Pr. 
patriots. want. But when inconsiderate officials multiply 
Shakti (84), 10th ( ct, the complexities of the laws by imparting all 
sorts of niceties to them, it is but inevitable that the 
people cannot turn this way or that without unconsciously breaking some law 
or other ; and when things come to that pass the officials say that sedition is 
rampant among the Indians. The District Magistrate of Nasik has issued an 
order that, during the ten days preceding the Dwssera day, no one should invoke 
the name of any of the persons punished by law. Is it any wonder that such 
an extraordinary order should be disobeyed? All whom courts of law hold 
guilty are not necessarily badmashes. How can people obey an order intended 
to crush out the veneration felt by them for those who are suffering in their 
country’s cause? Several persons in Nasik, who shouted Tilak Maharaj-ki- 
jay were punished, while in Ireland people are ailowed to celebrate the 
anniversary of the rebel Robert Emmet, who had organised a general revolt 
for the overthrow of English rule in Ireland. Let us remind those who in 
India are utilising the laws for the purpose of checking the flow of the natural 


feelings of the people that they are thereby compromising the majesty of the 
law. 


12. Now-a-days the sky has become overspread with thick clouds of 
sears: | loyalty. But just as the so-called disaffection 
Loyalist demonstrations exists only in name and is unnecessarily magni- 
Beg Ege 5g 82), 10th fied by the official class, the present loyalty exhibi- 
Oct. v tions are equally unsubstantial. These shows are 
not true loyalty, but are only meant by their organi- 


gers to please the ruling race and the Anglo-Indian officials hungering for 


flattery. Some Native Princes also are making a display of their loyalty to 


Government. But what is loyalty? According to the law of nature, loyalty 


on the part of the ruled and affection for the subjects on the part of the rulers 


. 1 7 


go handin hand. History does not record a single instance in which subjects 
ceased to be loyal before their rulers had ceased to treat them well. Again, it 
is only when there has been a breach of loyalty that it is necessary to indulge 


in expressions of loyalty towards Government. In fact expressions of loyalty - 


are a sort of apology for an offence against loyalty. This necessity of 
apologising does not arise in the case of the Bombay Presidency. For, bar- 
ring the temporary excitement caused by the Tilak ‘trial, this Presidency has 
been exceptionally quiet. Bombay has not participated in the slightest 
degree in the bomb outrages; and yet to go on shouting our disapproval of 
them from the house-tops is nothing but waste of energy. Thus the passing 
of loyalist resolutions by the Parsis reminds us of the story of the man who, 
on hearing that the Police were making inquiries in connection with a theft 
committed in his neighbourhood, had it proclaimed by beat of drum that he 
was not the thief. We hope other communities will abstain from such foolish 
exhibitions of loyalty. 


13. We know that union is strength, but no union can be permanent 
7 without an earnest desire on the part of the parties 
Should the Extremists concerned to effect it. The Moderates are quite 
prt m ome Be Congress indifferent to the repeated requests of the Extre- 
Bhdla (100) 11th Oct.. mists. Why should the Extremists have grown so 
Mumukshu (130), 8th Oct. . Servile? Why have they departed from -their'principle 
of not begging for favours from anybody, not even 
from the mighty Government? ‘The present strained relations between the 
two Congress parties have made reconciliation quite impossible; and there is. 
no hope of any compromise. It is idle to compare the Parliament of England 
with the Congress and argue that differences of opinion do not justify the 
holding of separate Congresses. ‘T’he Parliament rules the Empire, whereas 
the Congress only focuses public opinion on important questions. The nation 
at present wants work, not any focused union. The principles and methods of 
the Moderates and the Extremists are divergent, and it would be sheer 
waste of energy to endeavour to bring about a compromise. We request the 
Extremists not to join the Moderates at least till the return of Mr. Tilak in 
our midst. [The Mumuhkshu, on the other hand, pleads for a compromise and 
says that differences in principles between Extremists and Moderates do not 
justify the break-up of the Congress. ‘he paper observes that the Congress 
should be-a national body and include all parties, and advises the Moderates 
not to leave the Extremists in the lurch in their hour of distress.| 


14. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, enjoying as he does the esteem and regard 
of both the Extremists and the Moderates, would have 
Comments on Mr. Da- admirably served as a mediator between the two 
ee Moder parties. Mr. M. R. Bodas and Dr. Munje had in 
alice : fact approached him with a request to effect a com- 
Kesari (120), 13th Oct. promise between the rival parties. But they 
were informed on behalf of the veteran that his 
health did not permit him to take any active part in political activities. 
Nobody could have blamed him if he had kept himself absolutely clear of the 
embroglio. Itis to be regretted, however, that he should have given all the 
advantage of his name and prestige to the Conventionists. This has given a 
rude shock to the trust reposed by the people in his impartiality, Those who 
respect their opinions will not, however, be induced to sign the creed simply 
because Mr. Dadabhai has done so. 


15. In his reply to the addresses presented by the Municipality and 
other local bodies of Bijapur, His Excellency Sir 


Comments on His Excel- 


> ° a q 
lency the Governor of George Clarke made some very useful comments 


Bombay’s reply to the On several matters of general and local importance. 
addresses presented to His Excellency has been evincing a deep interest in 
him at Bijapur. _ the sanitation of the Presidency, the spread of 
Bombay Samachar (61), education and the encouragement of industries; and 
17th ie ae at his determination to carry out reforms in each of 
ioe), Dee PF these departments with a thoroughness peculiar to 
con 1684—5 
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himself augurs well for the future of the country. The Bijapur Municipality 
daid before His Excellency many cf its wants and prayed for their 


removal; it is satisfactory to note that His Excellency’s reply to the 


- appeal was more than usually encouraging. The Bijapur scheme of water-supply 


has been hanging fire for the last several months, and it is a relief to 
know that the Municipality will be allowed to raise the loan necessary 
for th8 purpose. But bearing in mind the recent failure of the 
Surat Municipality to float a similar loan, we do not think that 
Bijapur would fare any better. It is, indeed, a mistake on the part of 
Government to grant permission to small Municipalities to raise 
loans in the open market. The best course would be for Government 
themselves to advance the sums required by them for public purposes. 
Unless this is done, there are many chances of schemes of public utility 
being indefinitely shelved. The case of the Bijapur Municipality 
deserves special consideration in view of the fact acknowledged by 
His Excellency himself that, in the absence of suitable water-works at Bija- 
pur, the city has become a veritable hot-bed of malaria. His Excellency’s 
reference to the Bombay Government’s inability to make primary education 
free and compulsory is sorely disappointing, all the more so because the 
enthusiastic interest lately taken by His Excellency in the matter of 
higher and industrial education had encouraged the people to hope that 
he would on further consideration accede to the popular demand for free 
and compulsory primary education and provide the necessary funds for 
the purpose. The example of Baroda is so fresh in the minds of all 
and the good that is being done there is of so pronounced a character that 
we wish His Excellency had seen his way to accept the popular view. Wecan 
never believe that so liberal-minded a statesman as Sir George Clarke can hold 
narrow views on any subject, howsoever narrow the views of his colleagues in 
Council may be; and, consequently, we trust that His Excellency will 
bring pressure to bear upon the Honourable members and bring them round to 
the popular way of thinking. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed welcomes His Excellency’s 
pronouncement as conducive to the best interests of the country and extols 
the desire expressed by him to personally visit the various parts in his charge 
and get into touch with the representatives of the people. The paper, 
however, deplores the inability expressed by His Excellency to introduce free 
and compulsory education in the presidency. With reference to the agrarian 
policy outlined in His Excellency’s speech the paper regrets that the chal- 
lenge thrown out by the public for an inquiry into the alleged high pitch of 
assessment should not have yet been taken up by the local Government. | 


16. His Excellency Sir George Clarke dealt with certain important 
Rashtramat (46), 16th questions in answering the public addresses at 
Oct sopasanaeimtoton Bijapur. The people had so far entertained high hopes 
that primary education in the Bombay presidency 
would be made free, but they were told that the time was not yet ripe for the 
introduction of this reform. The recent Resolution on discipline in schools and 
‘colleges, moreover, serves to give the people an insight into the general trend of 
the educational policy of Government ; it has taught them how very detrimental 
it is to the country’s prosperity to depend on State help. His Excel- 
lency also expressed a desire in his speech that people should publicly 
denounce the party of anarchy and violence. In our opinion anarchy in the 
Bombay presidency exists only in the imagination of Government. If 
there is any unrest amongst us, it is due to the sedition prosecutions instituted 
by Government ; and‘normal conditions cannot be re-established unless the 
incarcerated public leaders are released. We hope Government will take 
due notice of the assiduous efforts made by the Police to implicate 
innocent persons in the bomb conspiracy. It is no doubt imperative that 
people should be loyal to Government ; but it is not at all necessary that they 
should proclaim their loyalty from the house-tops. If any loyalist meetings are 
to be held, it is important that free vent should also be given to our grievances 
or else the promoters of those meetings will be assumed to favour the policy 
of repression adopted by Government. 
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Y be ‘His Excellency Sir George Clarke has addressed a letter through 

| his Private Secretary to Mr. Dadi T'araporewalla, a 
Comments on the letter Parsi versifier of some renown, who had recently 
addressed by His Excel- presented His Excellency with verses, specially 
lency the Governor of composed, on Parsi loyalty........ ‘The Parsis, Me 


— toa Parsi versi- George Clarke says, ‘have benefited and are bene- 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20), fiting immensely from the security which British 
14th Oct., Eng. cols. rule has given to India.’ But His Excellency will 
please remember that the British Government has 
none the less been benefited and is benefiting every day of its rule 
in India. by the presence and activity of the Parsi community, scattered 
as they are all over the country. ‘The Parsis had been the first to 
extend their right hand of fellowship to the English at Surat.......... 
Perhaps His Excellency is not aware that a Parsi’s morning prayer is not 
complete unless he wishes peace, plenty and prosperity to the Government 
under which he lives. That sucha race could ever be disloyal to the ruling 
nation it is impossible to believe. What we desire to point out is that the 
benefits referred to by His Excellency are mutual and reciprocal.......... 
What would be the state of Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and many other 
chief towns of tle country, if the Parsi element was totally removed from 
them ? With the migration of the Parsis from these vlaces, there would be 
not only a partial paralysis of the trade and industries of the country, but its 
cundition socially, politically and economically would also grievously suffer. 
Lyfe, light, colour and animation, which are the distinguishing features of 
cities and towns inhabited by the Parsis, would have to give way to selfishness, 
stagnation and sullenness, adding considerably to the difficulties of a situation 
like the present. There are perhaps not more than about twenty thousand 
Parsi male adults in the world, most of whom reside in India. These twenty- 
thousand adults are a mere drop in the ocean of the millions inhabiting this 
country; and yet this small community, which forms as if it were the salt or 
the leaven of the countless masses, have not only held their own against them, 
but have also acquired the proud position of the first and foremost community 
of this country....... The British Government can, therefore, ill afford to lose 
_ the Parsis from India. Sir ,George Clarke may .be assured that the Parsis 
will for ever be loyal and faithful to the British Crown; but as the first and 
foremost race in India, they will always decline to play into the hands of 
these who indulge in party politics. The Parsis at their recent meeting 
would not favour the loyalty resolution because they are aware that there 
has been a difference of opinion between the British Government at Home 
and the Government of India on the subject of the unrest in India.......... 
The Parsis, who can feel the political pulse of the other communities better 
than the local administrations, which are not in close touch with the people 
of the country, are honestly of. opinion that the unrest and discontent are 
general and have come to stay, unless the numerous grievances of the people 
are at once attended to and redressed. It was then as well-wishers and 
friends of Government that the Parsis declined to be parties to a resolution 
which did not find favour with the Indian community generally.” 


18. “While thanking His Excellency-Sir George Clarke for the. states 
ao manlike exercise of his prerogative in commuting 
Appreciation of the the sentence passed on Mr. Tilak, we had 
kindness shown to Mr. expressed a hope that His Excellency would go 
Tilak in Mandalay Jaul. . . 
oe a even further and give the Mahratta patriot at least 
Guardti Punch (29), Pe | ; 
11th Oct., Eng. cols. some of the facilities and comforts which are 
conceded to political offenders in England. Our 
estimate of His Excellency’s character was not incorrect, and we have not 
been disappointed. Although kept in Mandalay Jail, Mr. Tilak has been 
assigned separate quarters, and the necessary furniture also has been provided 
for him. It has also just been announcec that Sir George Clarke has 
specially sent a Brahmin cook from Poona to Mandalay to minister to 
Mr. Tilak’s wants. This is glorious news indeed and will be thankfully 
received by the many millions of the Mahratta patriot’s admirers and 


followers.......... Treating the mad howling of Anglo-India with contempt, 
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46 Clarke is : boldly: pursuing the vould of justice chalked out by him. 
ga Brahinin cook, all the way from Poona to Mandalay, proves this 
, and it has made us even more sanguine for the future than we 


eo 


.» 19. Commenting on the termination of the case of contempt of Court 
: ; against Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the Mahrdtta writes :—-“ The 

Comments on tHe ter- High Court had made the making of a suitable 
mination of the Mahrdtta nology a part of the sentence of the Court, and so 
contempt of Court case. 

Mahrdtta (9), 18th Oct. created a position which neither the Court itself nor 

Mr. Kelkar could escape. The only alternative for 

such an apology was for Mr. Kelkar to spend the whole of his remaining life 
in jail; but he was after all well advised in submitting to the judgment of the 
Court and making an apology at that stage. It is quite conceivable that 
persons may be found in the world who, being in Mr. Kelkar’s position, 
would elect to end their life in the jail rather than make an apology. But 
evidently the editor of the Mahrdtta took only a more practical view of 
the matter and contented himself with having done his best, if he could 
not do the best of which an ideal man might conceivably be capable. 
Fresh matter was brought before the Court in connection with the same case 
at Monday’s hearing when the Honourable the Advocate-General drew the 
attention of their Lordships to the fact that Mr. Kelkar had reproduced in the 
Mahrdatta of the 27th September the articles of the Dnydn Prakash and the 
Mahratta on the Tilak case. The Court, however, did not like to take any 
notice of the reproduction of the articles, though it -expressed its strong 
disapproval of the same. The language of the judgment of the Court, how- 
ever, took away all the grace of the seeming leniency shown to Mr. Kelkar in 
this matter. The Court remarked that Mr. Kelkar had reproduced the 
articles under the guise of giving a full report of the proceedings in the Dnydn 
Prakash and the Mahrdtta cases. Now if the report of the proceedings was, 
in fact, as described, a full report, then we for one fail to see where the 
guise comes in. uch going behind the obvious and admitted character 
of the reproduction of the articles hardly becomes a Court of Justice. What 
evidence was there before their Lordships, except such as could be evolved 
only out of their own inner consciousness, te support the allegation of some- 
thing being done under the guise of another thing ? Are Law Courts en- 
titled to wantonly attribute motives to parties before them without any satis- 
factory evidence? Is not such proceeding by itself calculated to bring the 
Court into contempt without extraneous help ? Now we for one think that the 
reproduction of the articles was not blameworthy because it was obviously 
in the course of a full report of the proceedings in the cases. ‘The article in 
the Dnydn Prakash was reproduced indeed after the Court’s judgment in 
the case was given. But it must be remembered that the account given in 
the Mahrdtta of the 27th of the proceedings in the Dnydn Prakdsh case was 
the first and the last account ever given in that paper. The fact that the 
reproduction of the articles was only for the purposes of a report of the pro- 
ceedings is apparent from another fact, viz., that in the absence of a certified 
copy of the translation of the original article, which was in Marathi, the 
editor took the trouble to translate it for the benefit of its readers in other 
provinces who could neither procure nor understand the article in the original. 
What purpose even of justice could it have served if nothing was to go abroad 
except the mere knowledge that the Dnydn Prakdsh was called to account 
for contempt of Court for a certain article and that proceedings terminated 
with submission to the Court and apology? How was the vigilance, 
exercised by the High Court, to result in deterring other journalists in other 
provinces from committing the offence of contempt of Court? Would not 
the report of the proceedings, without the article, be like a dumb show, or 
the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out? As for the reproduc- 
tion of the Mahrdatta’s own article, the justification was still greater. The 
article was reproduced before judgment i in the case was given. The reproduc- 


_ tion was in the issue of 27th September: the judgment was delivered on the 


29th. ‘The editor in his defence did never admit that the article amounted to 
contempt of Court ; and he, of course, held the same belief till the judgment 
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of the Court was given. ‘Then, again, the whole of the original article was 
reproduced because practically the whole of the article was made the 
subject-matter of the charge, and actually the whole was read by Counsel 
during the proceedings of which the Mahrdtta gave a report. Now unless 
one begs the question and assumes that the object of the reproduction of the 
article was other than to refresh the memory of the readers about the nature 
of the offending writing, how could he regard the words of the High Court, 


about the reproduction of the article being done for an ulterior purpose and. 


under the guise merely of giving a report of proceedings, as justifiable ? 
What was to be gained by mere wanton reproduction? If giving currency 
to the article was the only object, then Mr. Kelkar would not have actually 
removed four pages, containing this very article and reproduced among the 
press opinions given at the end of the book about the Tilak Trial, of which 
work full ten thousand copies have been printed. The circulation of the 
Mahratta is certainly far less; and if Mr. Kelkar only took delight in repro- 
ducing the article, he would not have lost this golden opportunity. But 
Mr. Kelkar removed these pages as soon as he received the first notice of the 
proceedings taken against him. But who does not really know that it is 
customary for newspapers to reproduce articles, forming the subject-matter of 
proceedings in law Courts, to enable their readers to understand the merits of 
the case undér discussion ? Moreover, the articles reproduced in the Mahrdatta 
appeared in the paper together with the proceedings taken against them, and thus 
inay be said to carry their own condemnation with them.......... The Law 
Reports make a permanent record of all such writing, seditious and libellous. 
It is only the poor editor of the Mahrdatta who must be assumed to be 
guilty of dishonest intention in the matter of such reproduction. ‘The 
Chief Justice in giving judgment in the case against the Dnydn Prakash 
observed that the Courts do not act vindictively in matters of contempt 
of Court. As ageneral proposition embodying an ideal, this remark is 
all right. But under particular circumstances, the line between righteous 
indignation and vindictiveness may conceivably be very, very. thin indeed. 
The outburst of feeling of the High Court against Mr. Kelkar was already mark- 
ed by their order forafine Of twelve hundred rupees andfor sending Mr. Kelkar 
to jail for fourteen days. The precedents were for imprisonment on the civil 
side of the jail. But-the Chief Justice made it a point of sending Mr. Kelkar 
to the criminal side of the jail. But even more characteristic than this 
order was the order for release made on Monday last in which it was 
expressly stated that Mr. Kelkar should be released on Tuesday at 12 noon. 
Now it would be interesting to our readers to be told how such an extra- 
ordinary order came to be made. Mr. Kelkar’s Solicitors had given notice 
of motion for an order for Mr. Kelkar’s release to the Government Solicitor 
early enongh to fix the day of the hearing of the case on Friday, 
even allowing. for the customary notics of twenty-four hours. ‘The 
Solicitors wanted the fixing of an early day because according to the 
ordinary jail rules Mr. Kelkar was entitled to his release on Mon- 
day morning. The High Court apparently resented the idea. They 
wanted the full measures of their 14 days to a minute and hence fixed 
the hearing on Monday. Even when the hearing was fixed for Monday 
Mr. Kelkar could have been released on Monday at about 2p.m. The apology 
had been accepted, the fine had been paid, and everything was over before 
12 noon. But no; the High Court must have its fourteen days to a minute, 
and hence the Chief Justice went out of his way and mentioned in the order 
that Mr. Kelkar should be released on Tuesday at 12 noon. But it should 
be remembered that in the first order made on 29th September, when 
Mr. Kelkar was sent to prison, only the number of days was mentioned and 
not the hour. Now we challenge | the apologists of this conduct of the 
Chief Justice, if there be any, and asx them to point out any precedent for 
such a subsequent revision of the sentence order in respect of the duration 
of imprisonment! Was this not vindictive on the part of the Court? Was 
this not illegal? Was this not unbecoming the temper and the spirit of an 
exalted tribunal like the High Court, to exact a penalty even when it was 
‘not so nominated in the bond’? We think the vindictiveness overreached 
. the mark in this instance. Mr. Kelkar probably did not lose much by his 
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Bekah? ae in the jail being prolonged by about 22 hours of. unnecessary and, we 


“actually illegal detention. But there is absolutely no doubt that the 
‘public will regard the High Court as having lost much in their estimation. 
thereby. There is, we think, a peculiar dilemma arising out of the situation 
out of ‘whith there is no escape. Mr. Kelkar either was, or was not, a prisoner 
‘on the criminal side of the jail. If he was, then he should have got the benefit 
of the ordinary rules by which the day of admission to and the day of 
discharge from the jail are both treated as days of imprisonment. And in 
that case Mr. Kelkar should have been released on Monday any time, say, 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. But the express order of the High Court, issued 
clearly in modification of the original order of 29th September, mentioned the 
very hour of the release ; and so there was an extra detention of about 18 
hours. But taking the other alternative in the dilemma, v2z., that Mr. Kelkar’s 
case was not to be governed by the rules of the criminal side of the jail, then 
it was clear that he should have had better treatment than he actually got. 
Thus he should have been allowed his own food, his own bedding, an unres- 
tricted use of books, papers and writing materials, etc. The detention in the 
jail should have been treated as practically detention in the Court house build- 
ing itself. In England offenders for contempt of Court are treated not as 
convicts but as gentlemen.’ 


20. ‘“ The Kelkar incident is, happily, closed. The editor of the Poona 
| paper was sentenced to imprisonment until he made 
Indian Spectator (5), his submission to the High Court and offered a 


a1), prety ge eager np suitable apology. He submitted that under the 
Detniiel Mates (11), circumstances he tendered an * unqualified apology.’ 


14th Oct. An unqualified apology was accepted as a suitable 

apology and the prisoner was discharged. ‘The 
Court did nct dissect his psychological condition to find out whether the 
apology was sincere or not. Mr. Kelkar, on the other hand, did not exhibit 
any curiosity to know how long he could be put in prison if he did not make 
an apology. The net result is that Government have got a thousand 
rupees from Mr. Kelkar, exactly the sum remitted in the case of his chief. 
Between the two they have not put Government to any loss—on which fact we 
heartily congratulate Government.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes :—-“‘ We are 
pleased to see that Mr. Kelkar, the editcr of the Mahratta, has seen his mistake 
and has made an apology to the Court It would have reflected 
honour and credit on him, instead of showing him up as a weak-kneed 
individual, as he evidently feared he would look, if Mr. Kelkar had frankly 
acknowledged his mistake at the outset. When he reflects upon the whole 
proceeding, Mr. Kelkar will be the first to admit that he has been, on the 
whole, more generously and leniently treated than possibly any Court of 
justice i in the world would havedone.” The Orrental Review remarks :—" We 
are glad that Mr. Kelkar has tendered his apology to the High Court and is 
released....... ... We think that the sentence passed on him was a severe 
one, especially in its clause rendering apology practically compulsory by 
extending the period of imprisonment indefinitely. Contempt of Courtis a 
serious Offence ; but the ends of justice can well be met without rendering 
apology on the part of the accused compulsory It may be hoped, 
therefore, that the sentence passed on Mr. Kelkar by the High Court will 
not be made a precedent. As for the coprse which Mr. Kelkar adopted, we 
think that it was the only course which a self-respecting journalist could 
adopt under the circumstances.’’| 


21. Mr. Sarvottamrao, the Magistrate of Mangaon (Kolaiba), seems 
bent upon harassing the people under his jurisdic- 

Complaint against the tion. Last year, while inspecting schools in the 
Second Class Magistrate taluka, he asked the students certain questions 


of L.. oe oe 44) pertaining to the swadesh? movement, and on receiving 


11th Oct. answers favourable to the swadeshi propaganda, he 

made unfavourable remarks about those schools in 
the Visitors’ Book. He has recently made an attempt to suppress the swadeshi 
movement at Goregaon. We are of opinion that no official has‘any right to 
interfere with the working of local associations or caste institutions. [A Gore- 
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gaon correspondent of the Rashtramukh writes :—The Brahmin community of 
Goregaon fined certain Brahmins of the place for the use of foreign sugar. 
The Magistrate, on coming to know of this, issued summonses against certain 
prominent Brahmins of Goregaon, under section 345 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, to present themselves before him at Mangaon. ‘The persons sum- 
moned did appear before the Magistrate, but no order has yet been passed in 
the matter. It is not known to what lengths the Magistrate will go in his zeal 
to check the swadeshi movement. | 


22. The sentences passed on the aceused in the Pandharpur riot 
case are, to say the least, very severe. ‘The 
Comments on the sen- Magistrate, in dealing with some of the  ac- 
tences passed in the cysed, exercised his full powers and did not even 
Pandharpur assault case. | 
Pratod (142), 12th Oct, Spare young boys, who were flogged till they bled. 
The people committed the assault under provocation 
from the Missionary lady, and the boys at least should have been let off with 
a simple warning. But the case was considered as one in which the prestige 
of Government was at stake. ‘T’he political activities and the meetings called 
at Pandharpur to denounce the party of anarchy justify our assertion. ‘The 
political significance given to the case is likely to shake public confidence in 
the purity “of British “ustice and to create an impression among the people 
that Government favour the propaganda of the Missionaries.. 


23. “It is now over a year sincethe Samarth Vidyalaya was established 
© wap _ at Talegaon near Poona. It has been the endeavour 
ne : pga ore A of the promoters of this institution to make it the 
arresting a teacher of the centre round which a system of National Education 
Samarth Vidyalaya at should growup. The authorities, however, are openly 
Talegaon, Poona. betraying signs of hostility towards the institution. 
Rashtramat (46), 15th |||... Its conductors are subjected to petty annoy- 
Oct. ance by spying detectives and tale-bearers who want 
to connect the institution with some anarchical movement. But the petty 
annoyance has now given place to open hostility from the subordinate Police ; 
and a teacher of the Vidyalaya, Mr. Desai, who is a graduate of the Bombay 
University, has been recently arrested in a_ high- handed MANNEYL.... 2.005: He 
was arrested in broad daylight and handcuffed without any warrant or 
without any order in writing while he was driving to the school in a tonga. 
We publish the detailed account of this strange affair in our Marathi 
columns. ‘The officers who arrest Mr. Desai do not know even his 
name ; they ask him his name which he declines to give unless the officers 
produce a warrant or written order. Promptly, it is alleged, they put him 
in handcuffs and march him to the Thana. He is then released ona 
sentleman coming forward to stand surety. Then it comes out that he 
is charged under section 353 for obstructing Police officers in the discharge of 
their duties. The facts we have given are stated to be true. We do not 
want to comment upon them at this stage. But are Police cfficers in the 
mofussil authorised to stop a school-master’s tonga and to arrest and handcuff 
him merely because he declines to give his name and declines to accompany 
them unless they show him an order in writing? Even the teachers of National 
Schools have legal rights until it is officially notified that they are outlaws 
and in arresting them Police officers need not know their names or show them 
any warrant or order in writing. We bring these facts to the notice of the 
responsible advisers of the Bombay Government.......... If National Schools 
are not wanted, it is permissible for the powers to notify that without a license 
from Government patriotic B.A.’s and M.A.’s are not to devote them- 
selves to the divine mission of spreading the light of knowledge and learning 
among our backward and ignorant masses. The educational system of 
Government cannot adequately cope with the requirements of the nation. 
That over 90 per cent. of the population should remain illiterate after half 
a century of British rule is a conclusive evidence that Government have failed 
in providing for the education of the country. When efforts are made to start 
private educational institutions, which do not care to ask for any sort of grant 
or other help from Government, petty Police officials are found to subject 
teachers of such schools to petty annoyance. If the Bombay Government 
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©» of subordinate Police officers. Otherwise, these Police doings will be looked 
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Bee, tor’ ite ence EAT “t should put a stop to‘such pranks on the part 
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upon as indirect attempts to crush national institutions.” [The following 
is the version of the incident as given in the vernacular columns of the 
paper :—Some property belonging to one of the Japanese experts attached 
to the glass factory near the Samartha Vidyalaya was recently stolen. He 
had an altercation over it with some of the Indian workmen employed in the 
factory ; and from words the matter came to blows. But inquiry into the in- 
cident was held over pending the return of Mr. Ishwardas, the Superintendent 
of the glass factory, from Bombay. In the meanwhile, one of the native work- 
men gave false information to the Police that a murder had been committed 
in the factory. The Police thereupon went to the factory to make an investi- 
gation. But they were told that nothing worthy of a Police investigation had 
occurred and that the matter would be inquired into and satisfactorily settled 
after the return of Mr. Ishwardas. On the 12th instant, Mr. Desai, a teacher in 
the Samarth Vidyalaya, was returning in a tonga to the school from the town at 
ll a.m. The Police asked him to halt on the way; and when Mr. Desai refused 
to do so the tonga was forcibly stopped and Mr. Desai was asked to accompany 
them. Mr. Desai asked them if they had a warrant against him and wished to 
see it, if they had one. But the Sub-Inspector thundered ‘Chalo’ and took Mr. 
Desai to the hospital. Mr. Desai was then asked to make a statement, but he 
refused to do so till he was shown the warrant against him, if any. The Police 
thereupon handcuffed him and detained him in custody for three hours. He was 
subsequently released when a gentleman from the town stood surety for him. 
The surety bond mentioned that Mr. Desai was to present himself before the 
Mamlatdar of Mawal on the 12th instant, the charge against him being under 
section 353 of the Indian Penal Code. On Monday morning, the Mamlatdar 
of Mawal and the Police Sub-Inspector visited the glass factory and took down 
the depositions of the Japanese expert and some other workmen. ‘The 
Mamlatdar afterwards went to the Samartha Vidyalaya. The managers of 
the school declined to produce the roll-call of the students without a warrant 
being shown for the same. They also refused to parade the students, teachers 
and the servants of the schoo! before the Mamlatdar, who was told to go and 
see the boys for himself in their rooms. The Sub-Inspector visited the school 
on the 13th instant. Mr. Jivaji Rangrath Apte, a student from Belgaum, was 
inquired after as there was a warrant against him. The Police were told that 
the boy was not in the school. ‘T'wo other Belgaum students of the Samarth 


Vidyalaya were asked to depose to the said fact.| 


24. As all our movements and activities are perfectly lawful, no one can 
openly obstruct them, but attempts ara being made in 

Exhortation to the some places to obstruct them in an indirect manner. 
Brahmins of  Kelshi Thus, in order to prevent school-boys from joining the 
(Ratnagiri) to refuse to. adeshi movement, the Bombay Government have 


a ae Renal Seats recently issued a Resolution on the lines of the 


imposed upon them. Risley circular. Such measures, as the prevention 


Kal (117), 16th Oct. of meetings, the throwing of obstacles in the way of 

| - processions, the needless interference with the cele- 
bration of popular festivals, &c., are all directed against the swadeshi movement. 
Hence we, too, should take a step forward to meet the Government policy 
and follow the policy of passive resistance like the Indians in the Transvaal. 
Even. some Anglo-Indians have advised the Transvaal Indians to stick to 
their present policy. Government are powerful and may throw us into prison, 
but we need not resort to violent methods. We should only stand by our rights 
at any cost. Hampden went to jail instead of paying the illegal ship-money, 
demanded from him by the Government of Charles I. Under these circum- 
stances, it is for the Indian Government and their officers to determine whether 
India should be allowed to become a second Transvaal. Government have im- 
posed a punitive Police on the Brahmins of Kelshi (Ratnagiri), without giving 
any clear reason for it. Government should have given their grounds for punish- 
ing the Brahmin community only for any offences that might have occurred 
at Kelshi, but as they have not done so, their action is manifestly illegal. 
Hence it would be no offence to refuse to pay the cost of the additional police. 


8 


To pay such an illegal tax would be to suffer our rights to be trampled under 
foot. As the Statesman told the Transvaal Indians, we say to the people of 
Kelshi: ‘Suffer imprisonment, if necessary, but do not pay this illegal tax.’ 


They should remember that if the people recede one step to-day in their 
legal course, more illegal orders are sure to be issued. 


If the officials 


send us to jail without any fault of ours, we have no option in the matter, 


but no one can iegitimately insist upon our changing our opinions. 


Unless 


the Brahmins of Kelshi refuse to pay the above tax, the case would not 
go up before the High Court and the legality of the action of the Bombay 
Government cannot be tested. To collect the Paisa Fund or the Mushts Fund, 


to conduct a National School like the Samartha Vidyalaya, 


or to dissuade 


people from drinking liquor, to shout Vande Mdtaram or Tilak Mahara ki jai, 
to exhort people to bring about unity among themselves or to support swadeshism 
and boycott—these and a thousand other acts are.not illegal, and yet the Police 


and other officials try to oppose and put them down arbitrarily. 


Unless we re- 


fuse to obey the orders of the officials in these matters at the risk of being sent 


to jail, our grievances would never be redressed. 


The Transvaal Indians have 


had recourse to passive resistance because they failed to obtain redress by other 
means. Some may say that in such cases we should apply to the High Court 
for redress. But our people have generally neither the time nor the funds to 
do so and, moreover, no one can be sure of always obtaining justice from the 


High Court, as appears from the cases of Mr. 


Tilak and Babu Durgadas 


sanyal. Under these circumstances there is no other course open to the people 
for obtaining redress than that of having recourse to passive resistance by 
There is nothing unlawful in this, as 
otherwise some well-known British statesmen would not have encouraged the 
Transvaal Indians to pursue this policy. 


disobeying such orders as the above. 


*29. “The Government Resolution on the subject of the formation of 


local committees to advise on the number 
Comments on the re- location of liquor-shops has now been issued. 


solution of the Bombay 
Government on the sub- 
ject of local committees 
to regulate the liquor 


and 
It. 


begins with the assertion of the principle laid down 
by the Government of India in their Resolution 
on the subject, that it is impossible for Government 


traffic. : to lay aside their responsibilities for fixing, either 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th Oct. by themselves or through their officers, the number 


and situation of liquor-shops. 


The only check upon 


the practical assumption of this responsibility is to be a consultation of local 


opinion more systematically than has been the practice hitherto. 


The 


principle now takes the form of the perpetuation of an official majority on 


the local committees that are to come into existence 


Apart from 


the. standing official majority on the committees, one notable feature of the 


Resolution is the refusal of all recognition to temperance associations. 


There 


are several such associations in the Presidency whose very existence has 
relation to active temperance work and who may be supposed to be best 
qualified for work on the committees to be now appointed. We should, 
therefore, have very much liked it if the Resolution were made so flexible of 
application as to admit of the representation of temperance associations 
on these committees at least for those areas in which they are such bodies 
living and wocrking.......... We are surprised to see that the Resolution 
leaves it to the Collector to convene meetings whenever he likes, but 
that he must convene them not less often than once in every three years. 


This, we are-afraid, hardly means business. 


The: Resolution almost assumes 


that the conditions of the demand and the traffic in liquor are everywhere 
too stereotyped to require periodical modification ; and that the propaganda 
of temperance workers, howsoever active, can hardly affect them appreciably.” 


26. The Anglo-Lusitano, in referring to the maladministration of the 
postal service at Goa, regrets that while in British 

Complaint against the [India one hears on all sides a loud chorus of praise 
Postal administration in and approbation of an excellent postal service and of 


Goa. 
O Anglo-Lusitano (49), 


the benefits conferred on the public by the reforms 


10th Oct. and improvements in the postal administration 
- announced from time to time, the postal service at 
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- Goa should éaly serve to provoke curses on account of the irregularity of 
postal deliveries, the scandalous delays inthe payment of money orders, the 
Aapid and vexatious formalities which are expected to be complied with by 


public before they obtain payment, the thefts of the valuable contents of 


registered letters, and lastly the scant courtesy with which the aatieteate: of 
sufferers are treated by the postal authorities. 


27. Ananonymous correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘“ When the posts 


Complaint about the 
appointment of an Euro- 
pean as Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, Upper 
Sind Frontier. 

Phamsz (13), 10th Oct. 


of Deputy Superintendents of Police were first cre- 
ated, the public were distinctly given to understand 
that they would be reserved exclusively for Natives 
of India. By some curious stretch of meaning, 
however, Huwrasians who, in private life, resent 
being styled natives are included in this category. 


But it was distinctly laid down that in no case would 
Europeans be eligible for the posts. It was left for our Commissioner to 
make a departure from these clearly stated rules of the Government of India. 
I refer to the recent posting of Mr. Wardle as Deputy Superintendent, Upper 
Sind Frontier. We all know that Mr. Wardle is an Englishman born and 
bred and, to do him - justice, he has never pretended to be anything else. 
It, therefore, passes one’s comprehension, by what strange manipulation the 
authorities have come to class him as a * Native of India.’ Indeed, the situa- 
tion is so anomalous that I hear it said that no one has more been surprised 
at this arrangement than Mr. Wardle himself. If it was intended to promote 
Mr. Wardle, the proper, and in fact, the only course open to the authorities 
was to make him an Assistant Superintendent Mr. Younghusband 
has conferred many benefits upon the people of Sind; but the latest feat on 
his part will earn him a memory which even time will not efface.” 
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28. “ We think real injustice has been done to the four Ghorabari Zamin- 
dars (and not only the single one mentioned by the 
* Alleged unjust punish- A/-Hagq) (vide paragraph 41 of Weekly Report No. 41 
ment of certain Zamindars of 1908), who some months ago were, at the instance 
ri Karachi District for of wy. Smythe, the Assistant Collector, punished 
raud in connection with ape ; 
the remission of land re- With forfeiture of remission of revenue and some 
venue. other concessions. It is hard enough on Zamindars 
Sind Journal (18), 8th that Assistant Collectors check the danabandi of 
Oct. Mukhtyarkars after the crops are reaped. But in 
the present case at least an explanation should have 
been taken from the Zamindars and the Mukhtyarkar. It would be 
interesting to know who was Mr. Smythe’s informant and guide in the 
matter. Perhaps only an evil-minded black-mailer.”’ 
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Education. 


29. ‘The step now taken by the Government of Bombay to improve 
discipline in colleges and schools appears to us to 

Comments on the Reso- be the outcome of a counsel of despair. The Gov- 
lution of the Bombay ernment of Bombay have strenuously endeavoured, 


Government on _ the : 
subjectof _ discipline —in for the last ten- years and more, to * protect pupils 


from evils resulting from their incursions into 

ype re Aiea a (31), political affairs.’......... Yet the results have been 
12th Oct., Eng. cols. extreinely poor and feeble; and we wish we could 
MS endorse the hope that the resolution just issued 
promises material improvement in the existing order of things. Of 
course, the position Government have taken up is unexceptionable. Their 
demand is both just and reasonable. But we are far from thinking that the 
restoration of the old order of things can be secured by homilies to the 
students, masters and parents through Government Resolutions. -The fact is 
times have changed. A new spirif is abroad. Other views engage the minds 
both of masters and parents. The interests of the British Government are 
not everywhere held to be identical with those of the Indian people; and 
masters and parents who think strongly on the subject are not likely to keep 
their students and sons aloof from the political sympathies that they themselves 


‘ 


27 


share........ No doubt some good will be done by a consistent enforcement of the 
orders now issued ; but, then, have Government and the*educational authorities 
the requisite consistency and doggedness in them? We have our doubts. 
Who of us has forgotten the, vigorous measures adopted under Lord 
Sandhurst’s Government to prevent school-masters from participating 
in politics? What has become of them ?......... Government musi, to 
begin * with, look to the manning of the teaching staff of the various 
schools for ensuring a loyal and faithful adherence to the obligations 
imposed upon the masters and the school authorities. Then again, 
general contentment and good-will among the mass of the population towards 
the British Government alone can ensure any widely felt concurrence among 
parents in what the Resolution has laid down as to their obligations towards 
the boys at hom<.......... As regards the instilling of better manners in the 
school-going population, why not call a conference of school-masters to suggest 
some practical and feasible remedies ? ”’ 


30. “The Bombay Government has issued an important Resolution on 
_ discipline in schools and colleges. ‘The difficulty of 
Indian Spectator (5), enforcing discipliné, when parents do not co-operate 
17th Oct. with teachers, is so great and so patent that -the 
Bombay Government itself, in reviewing an educa- 
tional report recently, referred to the remarks of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on the deterioration of discipline in schools ‘and colleges, and dismissed 
the subject with the expression of a hope that an improvement would take place 
when parents awakened to a sense of their duty. Those remarks were quoted 
by the Native Press in every province, and the Government was on the whole 
congratulated on the sound view it had taken. The Resolution now issued 
cannot be said to be at variance with the view then expressed, but the im- 
pression is irresistible that it is conceived in a somewhat different spirit. 
The first part of the Resolution diagnoses the situation, and it is not likely to 
give rise to much controversy. Five charges are preferred against students, 
and we believe there is no misjoinder in this case. The charges are flagrant 
offences against school rules, rudeness and discourtesy in public, disrespect 
towards parents and elders, disregard of authority, and preparing the way 
C0 MORIOOY. 0655660 The Government would perhaps have continued to 
maintain its laissez faire attitude, except for the fact that the students have 
latterly begun to take part in political and disorderly public meetings. ‘The 
effect of such participation must be to produce a race not only wanting in 
the manners of their ancestors, but hostile to Government, and dangerous to 
the peace of the country, as long as the political activities in which 
they take part are more or less unfriendly to Government. It is generally 
agreed that the evil must be arrested as early as possible, and we wish 
success to the efforts proposed to be made in that direction.”’ 


o1. “It may be that there is something of the nature of shutting the 
Daily Telegraph (2) stable-door after the steed is stolen about the 
13th Aa gred >’ Government Resolution on the subject of discipline 
in schools and colleges; still those who study the 
matter will see the urgent necessity of adopting some such rules as those 
framed by Government; for the training which some boys are receiving has 
been largely tempered ‘with political propaganda pica an des There is nothing 
very extraordinary about the rules with which Government ask compliance. 
were The Resolution is directed towards a growing evil which Government 
have too long neglected; and in the uncompromising determingtion to extirpate 
it Government will receive the support of all thoughtful men. We welcome 
the Resolution all the more for the policy which lies behind it. That policy 
is more actively to press forward educational progress in this country.” 


32. “The Bombay Government haveissued a lengthy Resolution under 
ore the heading ‘ Political Movements—Discipline in 
Gujaraty (27), 18th Oct., Cojleges and Schools.’ The Resolution has not come 
Eng. cols.; Gwarate é It ; th ge th 
Punch (29>, 11th Oct. upon us as a viene) paddy 18, on ée whole, on e 
lines of Mr. Risley’s circular. .When that circular 
was published, we stated our views on the subject of allowing students to 
participate in political movements and to those views we still adhere. As 
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, ) necessity and importance of maintaining wholesome discipline in 
Ils and colleges there can be no two opinions. There can also be no 


difference of Opinion on the point that Indian parents and teachers should 
_.- do their utmost to preserve the traditions of courtesy, obedience and respect 


which are still enforced in all well-regulated families. There is. a good 
deal of force in the remark that it must be the fault both of parents 
and teachers if the reverence accorded to them even a quarter of a century 
ago is now being lost. The observation supplies the real clue to the 
solution of the problem which the Government have tried to solve by 
means of artificial and needlessly stringent and sweeping restrictions. By 
the side of the above observation there is embodied in the Resolution a sweep- 
ing and profitless generalisation which might well have been omitted. If one 
were at liberty to follow the example of the authors of the present Resolution, 
one would have to say that the sweeping generalisation relating to the ‘ fatal 
ortental habit of yielding to importunity ’ is an, outcome of the fatal occidental 
habit of making sweeping generalisations regarding Orientals in a variety of 
matters. All the same we agree with the Government that the interests of 
healthy and rational discipline and,sound education should not be allowed to 
be sacrificed by yielding to unwise importunities on the part of parents or 
guardians. We have over and over again expressed ourselves against 
active participation by immature students in the organisation and conduct of 
political and other movements. ‘T'o that opinion we adhere, though we cannot 
see our way to accept the sweeping restrictions laid down in the Resolution. 
Whilst we deprecate the active association of youths with exciting political 
movements to the prejudice of their studies and the discipline of their schools 
and colleges, we find it difficult to acquiesce in the very stringent 
restrictions that the Resolution imposes upon students, or to concede 
that the managers of schools and colleges can successfully discharge 
some of the duties imposed upon them. by the Resolution. No school- 
boy, says the Resolution, will henceforth be at liberty to attend, or take part 
in the organisation or conduct any public meeting of any kind. In laying 
down such a drastic prohibition we do not think the Government have acted 
with sufficient forethought or with due regard to the scope of the words used. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Chandawarkar has several times delivered public 
lectures in the Prarthana Samaj on moral, sucia! and religious subjects. 
Are students of our High Schools to be prevented from attending such 
lectures? ...... .. Some students were present on Wednesday last in 
the rooms of the Bombay Presidency Association to hear Mr. Wacha’s 
lecture on the Science of Commerce, portions of which might be regard- 
ed by some as having a strong flavour of politics in them. Are they 
now going to be punished? The meeting was open to the public and 
fell within the purview of the Resolution. We think we have said enough 
to satisfy any reasonable and impartial person that the Government, in 
trying to remedy one evil, havé gone to the opposite extreme. The restriction 
imposed is wholly unjustifiable and we are sorry we cannot support it.” 
[The Gujardte Punch remarks:—We would earnestly pray. Government to 
think twice before imposing unnecessary restrictions indiscriminately on all 
students simply because a few of them here and there have misbehaved. We 
differ from Government in thinking that discipline and good manners are 
deteriorating in colleges. Although we have no doubt that Government 
are actuated by good motives in their present action, we are afraid that the 
resolution cannot fail to be unpopular. It would have been much better if, 
in all points except those involving a direct violation of the law, Government 
had left this question of the participation by students in political movements 
entirely to the discretion of their parents and guardians. We would besecch 
Government to reconsider the resolution in the light of the suggestions that 
oy be made by the press and the public and make the necessary changes 
in it. , 


33. Those who might have watched the trend of political movements dur- 

| ing the past five or six years will not at all be surprised 

Dnydn. Prakdsh (42), atthe Resolution of the’ Bombay Government on 
11th and 13th Oct. school discipline. The employment of students in 
the work of political agitation by a few indiscreet 


29 


leaders in Bengal and Maharashtra was expected to lead inevitably to the issue 
of such a Resolution. Persons, who inveigle into politics boys of immature under- 
standing, attempt thereby to commit political infanticide without being aware 
of it. We cannot object to the present Resolution on principle. But in India 
what is theoretically right is not always sound in practice. The primary 
reason for this is that the attitude of Government is nwt sufficiently national. 

We agree with Governmentin the principles laid down in this Resolution, 

but feel apprehensive about their working smoothly in practice, because it will 
rest with officials who do not enjoy the confidence of the people and are likely 
to be carried into excesses by their overzeal in giving effect to the principles 
‘embodied in the Resolution. There are certain points in the Resolution 
which are sure to lead to a friction between the officers of Government and 
the managers of institutions. receiving Government grants. We are also 
afraid that the Resolution makes the teachers along with parents and guardians 
responsible for the discharge of certain duties, which properly fall within the 
province of parents and guaraians alone. [In its issue of 13th October the 
paper writes :—In some parts the restrictions imposed upon students appear 
to be of a sweeping nature, e. g., the prohibition to attend any public meeting 
will come in the way of the students attending even the public lectures of, say, 
Mrs. Annie Besant. Everything will depend on the manner in which the 
restrictions are enforced If too much stringency is employed by those 
whose duty it is to give effect to the Resolution, the schools will degenerate 
into so many branches of the Criminal Investigation Department. | 


34. Weare of opinion that Government have acted very wisely in 
ee ee | prohibiting students from participating-in politics. 

0 rn (53), 12th T+ has been admitted on all hands that political 
discussions divert the attention of students from 

their studies, and that, as they are not endowed with-mature judgment, they 
are likely to go astray. The prohibition will be bitterly criticised by those 
leaders who count upon the support of young students for the popularisation 
of their propaganda. It is a happy augury that the attention of Government 
has been turned to the subject of discipline among school-boys. Aided 
schools will now be asked by certain interested people to reject Government 
cerants and to become independent of Government control. They will further 
be advised to defy the provisions of the present Resolution. We, however, hope 
that all right-thinking persons will agree as to the salutary effect which the 
Resolution is calculated to produce upon students. The general principles 
embodied in it cannot be objected to; but, we are afraid, that in its practical 
operation it is likely to entail certain inconveniences upon school-masters. 
lor instance, the village school-master, if he is notin the good books of the village 
officers, will ever stand in dread of being reported against by them for not keeping 
due control over his boys. The prohibition imposed upon students against 
atteuding any public meetings is rather ambiguously worded and is likely to 
sive rise to some grumbling. The Resolution, moreover, is likely to create the 
belief that the Police will now have control over schools through the 
Revenue officers. We hope, therefore, that Government will take care to see 


that the Resolution is not worked in such a way as to embarrass the position 
of teachers. . 


389. The recent Resolution of Government regarding discipline in 
Jacad Vritt (115), ith schools and colleges will no doubt be received 
at eens by some with great surprise. But when the 


present situation is considered, the issue of such a. 


Resolution was inevitable. Indian newspapers, containing severe criticism on 
Government officers and on men: of light and leading, are constanly read by 
students and the consequence is that they neglect their studies and devote 
a large part of their time to discuss public questions. The baleful 
influence thus exercised on the minds of school-boys is aggravated by 
their taking part in public meetings. ‘They gradually come to be regarded 
as patriots and benefactors of the country and are praised by the thoughtless 
section of the public. Such things are calculated to do mere harm than good 
to the country. It is with a view to save the student world from the 
evil consequences of this foolish line of action that the recent Resolution has 
been issued by Government and we, therefore, welcome the step they have 
taken. 
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Poe oe i salt 36. th We gertainly cannot congratulate the Government of Sir ihe 
Beeps Sy Clarke on the Resolution which they have issued 
ease OY ogithtramat (46), 11th for the regulation of the conduct of school-boys 
45" and college students. It is a gross calumny of 

Indian students to say that every year they are going from bad to 

worse in manners and good conduct. They are rather becoming more 


RAG te patriotic, more self-reliant, and are learning the true worth of self-respect. 
a Do Government suppose that they can control the actions and movements 
a of students from hour to hour and minute to minute ?......... We 
never for a moment imagined-that Dr. Selby would so far forget himself as 


to approve of the Resolution which the Bombay Government, evidently 
with his approval, have recently published. It was’ Bacon who declared 
that people would be happy when either kings were philosophers or 
philosophers kings. We have one philosopher at the India Office and he 
has sent to jails journalists, lecturers, and patriots. We have a lesser 
philosopher as our Director of Public Instruction and under his régime the 
Government of Bombay seek to convert students into helpless automata, 
who will walk and talk, and live and move just as the Government Resolu- 


aN tion dictates. We really wonder how Englishmen so far forget themselves 
Bt as to suppose that students who read the poems of Byron and Shelley, 
i, Wordsworth and Burns and the works of Milton, Burke and Mill 


will condescend to look upon themselves as the bondsmen of Govern- 
“4 ment. A student, merely because he attends a Government or aided 
| institution, does not sell his birth-right to think for himself and act 

for himself. Government make too much of the money which they say they 
spend on the education of the youth of the country......... If Government 
ah close their schools and colleges, people will somehow arrange to open private 
a ‘ schools. Inno civilised country is a student bound hand and foot inthe matter 
of what he is to read and what he is not to read, and-what meetings he will 

| attend and what meetings he willshun. ‘The Government of Bombay are 
} shutting their eyes to the facts of history and the progress of civilisation in 
| supposing that the growing minds ‘of students can be directed in certain 
definite channels. The new Government Resolution will meet with fierce oppo- 


sition......... Government will find it impossible to enforce this preposterous 
Resolution which will give an impetus to the development of National Edu- 
cation.” 


387. Government have by their Resolution on school discipline made 

it the duty of school-masters to kill the spirit of both 

Kesars (120), 10th Oct parents and boys. Many are ready to sail their sons 

for a mess of pottage. Many also may be ready to kill the spirit of others for 

a similar consideration. Government may ask their own servants to carry cut 

whatever orders they may be pleased to issue. But it is disgraceful for 

teachers in aided schools, who get only a crumb or two from Government, 

Sh to be ready to do the same. We do not understand how discipline is 

: broken, if students attend political meetings or read newspapers. Parents 

4 have full powers to teach their children particular political principles. What 

Sh business has the school-master with the political views of his students ? 

% Schools are not maintained to teach politics. Young men get a sort of 

he political discipline by attending political meetings. To ask school-masters 

Bi to stand in the way of this discipline i is to ask them to be treacherous to their 

4 profession. ‘l'he principles laid down in the circular are sound. But their 

: practical application deserves to be censured. Why have not Government plainly 

laid down that he who pays the piper has alone the right to call for the tune ? 

May it not be that general principles are interspersed in the Resolution in 

order that officials should not feel that they are doing anything despicable 

and that school-masters should not feel "disgusted » while throttling the 
growth of political agitation ? 
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a 88. In issuing such a resolution the Government of ae ee have gone 
ae 3 a step further than the Government of India. We 
ee Karndtak Vritt (93), admit that the high ideals depicted in the introduc- 
a Ws. . 18th Oct. tory remarks are such as would command universal 
acceptance. But it is doubtful whether the attempt 

to bring theoretically sound maxims into practice in the present state of the 
country will be attended with practical benefits. We regret to say that, in 


3] 


framing the rules enunciated in the Government Resolution, Government seem 
to have considered the matter solely from their own point ofview. The interests 
of the country demand that such matters should be looked at from all points of 
view in order that they may promote the future development of the country. 
It is our rulers themselves who brought about a revolution in the system of 
education that was in vogue in this country from times immemorial ; and now 
when they find that the good qualities which characterised Indian students 
in the past are gradually disappearing from the present generation of students, 
‘they are trying to throw the blame of this upon the speeches and writings of 
the Nationalist leaders. This is perfectly unjust. Whatever political agita- 
tion there is in the country for increased political rights and privileges, it is the 
direct outcome of education on Western lines imparted to our countrymen. 
The study of English literature has created certain aspirations for political 
advancement in our minds; and when the seeds of these once take root and 
grow into strong trees, it is harmful to both the rulers and the ruled to 
attempt to cut them down. ‘There is as much difference between our old 
gurus and the modern teachers as between heaven and earth, and no amount 
of coercion in the name of discipline will create respect for teachers in the 
minds of the present generation of students. We do not see why we should 
feel grateful to Government for the large sums of money expended by them on 
education, when they are at the same time imposing such hard conditions 
upon the students. 


39. Just as money lies at the bottom of everything else, so it is at the 
bottom of the recent Resolution of Government on 
Hindu Punch (112),14th discipline in schools. For, if it is Government 
Oct. money that supports schools wholly or partially, is it 
not wrong that the students of those schools should 
read newspapers and attend meetings criticising adversely the actions of 
Government? How can Government bear to see students, educated at 
Government cost, applauding Mr. Tilak? The rplatitudes about our hereditary 
reverence for gurus are interspersed in the Government Resolution simply 
for the delectation of the readers and for nothing else. For, Government fully 
understands that it is foolish to expect the reverence for the guru to increase 
by means of Resolutions passed by strangers. But this is one of the methods 
of gulling fools. 


*40. ‘ The paper which Mr. D. E. Wacha read under the auspices of 
, the Presidency Association, last week, merits the 
Appeal to the Bombay whole-hearted attention of all thoughtful men of 
University to create @ JTndia. The theme of his address was the establish- 
Faculty of Commerce for ont of a Faculty of the Science of Commerce in 
the promotion of scientific T 
Pa RE BEG RT ndian Universities, a suggestion that has before now 
Rast Goftdr (37), 18th engaged the minds of many a student of the 
Oct., Eng. cols. economic problem of modern India. The poverty of 
the country, in spite of its prolific agricultural and 
inineral resources, is not an ailment that is incurable. Nature has gifted her 
with a bounteous supply of inexhaustible treasures, which remain unexploited 
and undeveloped by human agency. Though economists may not see eye to 
eye as to the extent and intensity of India’s poverty, and opinions may vary as 
to how far her pcelitical subordination to an alien Government is responsible for 
her attenuated resources, there is a uniformity of opinion that India is not 
a2 rich and prosperous country. In Germany we have a striking parallel 
of a country which, like India, continued to be in a state of comparative 


poverty till, as Mr. Wacha remarked, ‘German thinkers and German men. 


of science inaugurated the era of highest technical education which, in a 
few years, led to the prosperity of German commerce and manufactures, 
which are to-day the theme of universal admiration.’ ‘There is now a wide- 
spread industrial awakening in India which manifests itself at its best in the 
swadeshi movement—not in its bastard phase of the boycott agitation, but 
as a vital, living inspiration to self-help, honest industry, self-reliance and 
labour. But labour, in order to be productive, must be organised and 
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thtened both in its mehtal and physical aspects. Merchants and 
en who deal in agricultural and manufactured products need as much 
ng -and education as the artisan requires in the technique of his 
r “or thé husbandman requires in the cultivation of the ‘soil. The 
Bedahice of Commerce is a complex and comprehensive study, covering an 
extensive province which was beautifully described by Mr. Wacha.” 


“41, “Ina paper read before the Bombay Presidency Association on 
Wednesday last Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha made a 
Parsi (35), 18th Oct., forcible appeal for the institution of a Faculty of 

Eng. cols. Commerce at the Bombay University. His argu- 

ments were such as must inevitably appeal to every- 
one who has any perception of the growing needs of commercial life and the 
increasing call for a real and scientifically created efficiency as distinguished 
from the- haphazard methods of the past.......... There are a large number 
‘of commercial schools springing up in our midst, some of which are excellent 
institutions, but many others are patent swindles, which rob aspiring youths 
of both their time and money. If only for the sake of serving as a reliable 
guide to the worthy among these establishments and helping to suppress the 
others, the Faculty for which Mr. Wacha pleads deserves creation.” 


42. “ We learn with regret that Mr. Wright, the Educational Inspector 

in Sind, has abolished the Examination qualify- 

Complaint about the ing candidates for entrance at the Training College 
abolition of the Entrance gt Hyderabad. Wedo not yetknow what new test 


Examination at the Train- ad oo 
ing College at Hyderabad has been substituted in its place ; nor do we knowif the 


(Sind). selection of candidates is to be left to the whims of 
Sindhi (53), 10th Oct., each individual Deputy Educational Inspector....... 
Eng. cols. We may assert without hesitation that a fixed 


examination or test is always a safeguard against 
all discontent. When no uniform standard is fixed which qualifies candidates 
for entrance into a particular institution, the selection is made to depend 
upon the hard-heartedness, gentleness or idiosyncracies of each individual 
officer who selects. It may happen that some candidates will bring influence, 
to bear on the selecting officers, who, being human beings, will yield to 
importunities from outside.......... The Entrance Examination had not yet 
been reduced to a farce; it was a genuine and searching test. The dis- 
appearance of that test will cause hardship to many. We, therefore, suggest 
that the matter may be reconsidered.” 


¥ 


Ravways. 


43. “The ania: murder of Miss Taylor has shocked everybody.......... 
The tragedy is sad beyond description, and_ its 
pathetic interest appeals to the Indian and the 
2 Kuropean alike. Every one will be delighted if the 
a. AF scx ee" fiend who took her life is traced and punished. 
Sindhi (53), 10th Oct., The fact that a reward of Rs. 1,000 has been offered, 
Eng. cols. and that two European officers have been deputed 
' to bring about the arrest of the offender shows that 

the authorities are in earnest about this affair. But while we have expressed 
sympathy for. the deceased and admiration for the promptitude of the 
authorities in taking measures to trace the murderer, may we not state it 
plainly that the Railway Administration would scarcely have shown so much 
concern if the victim had been an Indian, man or woman ? The whole Railway 
Administration is at present permeated with discourtesy and disregard towards 
the ‘ native ’, whether travelling in the first, second or the third class. The 
report of the District J udge of Multan about Miss Taylor’s death makes it 
clear beyond doubt that the European and the Indian passengers, though they 
pay the same fares, receive different treatment from the guard and other 
railway officials. What a careful distinction is there made in this 


Alleged disregard of the 
comfort and ‘safety of 


\ report between native ‘women’ travelling second class and a European ‘lady’ 


\ 
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33 
with a second-class ticket accommodated in the first class, and what concern is 
shown. for the comfort of European passengers! The words native men and 
women, even if used by the Guard, are in lamentably bad taste when used by the 
District Judge. We have no objection to the Railway authorities being polite 
to Europeans. What we insist on is that they should be equally polite to the 
Indian passengers and should’show the same concern for their comfort and 
safety as is shown in respect of Europeans. As a matter of fact, however, 


while the European passengers command their respectful attention, the ~ 


Indian as a rule receives but scant courtesy. And yet it would be 
sedition if the Indian should complain that he is reminded at every step of 
belonging to a subject race.’ 


Mumcipalities. 


44, ‘The question of malaria has become one of the most pressing © 


problems to be taken up by the Bombay Municipal 

Malaria in Bombay Corporation and the public. Next to plague, it 
City. seems to work the greatest havoc. It also leaves 
1 a Ga Review (11), many with a thoroughly ruined constitution. The 
: Fort, Worli, Napean Sea Road and Mandvie are so 
infected with malaria that we know of chawls having sixty or seventy 
patients in each of them. ‘T’he Corporation must move in the matter soon, 


as the situation is becoming intolerable....., .... The Bombay Sanitary - 


Association also has vast scope for work in this direction. It can educate 
public opinion, especially among the poor classes, by employing paid workers 
to instruct them on the primary principles of bygiene, to inspect their houses 
in a friendly way and impress upon them the necessity of keeping them 
scrupulously clean. If the landlord is careless about the condition of his 
chawls and the health of his tenants, he may be reported to the Health Officer. 
In short, the Sanitary Association may fulfil its mission to a great extent by 
acting as the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals does in the 
case of poor suffering animals. It can well feel assured of hearty co-operation 
from the Health Officer and the Corporation.” 


45. A Nadiad correspondent writes to us as follows :—A meeting of the 
local Municipality was held on the 7th October, dt 
Loyalty resolution pass- which the President read a resolution expressive of 
ed by the Nadiad (Kaira) loyalty to Government. Mr. Goculdas, a pleader 
Municipality. , | 39) and one of the Municipal Commissioners having, how- 
art Piast seryaor) oy ever, objected on the ground of the lateness of the 
Mian ’ hour and want of due prior notice, the consideration 
of the resolution was put off for the next meeting. 
In the next meeting, held on the 14th, the resolution in question was moved 
again by the President, to which Mr. Goculdas moved an amendment, which the 
President accepted. But Mr. Haribhai, the Mamlatdar, objected to certain 
_ portions of the amendment, valling upon Government to remove the prevailing 
discontent by wise andjust measures. The amendment was thereupon put to the 
vote and lost, while the original proposition was carried by a majority of 8 to 7. 
A. protest, signed by about 500 citizens of Nadiad, declaring that no such affir- 
mation of loyalty was necessary inasmuch as they were all loyal from the 
first, and that the consideration of such resolutions did not fall within the 
legitimate duties of the Municipal Board was presented to the Municipality 
at the time of the passing of the loyalist resolution. {Commenting upon 
the proceedings of the meeting, the -Gujardt writes:—From every point 
of view, the resolution is uncalled-for and detrimental to the interests alike of 
the rulers and the ruled. Such demonstrations of loyalty are outside 
the legitimate duties of a Municipality. The resolution declares that 
British rule has made the progress of industry and the security of life and 
property possible. No one denies this. But what about the fact that 
industries and commerce have disappeared entirely form the country, that 
life is not worth living and there is no property left to protect ?] 
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“The Kdl a a letter from its London correspondent, 
in which the resolutions adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Indians in London, convened under 

the the auspices of the ‘Free India Society’, are 

; wh of ‘Sardar Ajit- given at length. One of the resolutions gives ex- 

gh and Syed Hyder Pression to the sentiment of veneration felt by the 

Reza, their motherland. Indians assembled at the meeting for Sardar Ajit- 

Kdl (117), 16th Oct. singh for his patriotic services to the country and 
conveys congratulations to him on his recent 

establishment of an institution called the “Tilak Ashram”. In the 
other resolution a tribute of eulogy is paid to Syed Hyder Reza _ for 
initiating his countrymen in the Punjab and the United Provinces in the 
virtue of patriotism, and specially for his efforts to bring about a union between 

Hindus and Muhammadans with a view to the emancipation of India from 

the yoke of slavery. 


- 


47. The Karachi correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar telegraphs 

. under the date 16th October :—A large and influential 

Py : public meeting was held here yesterday in comme- 
Poe ak ook =~. moration of the anniversary of the Moghul Emperor 
roda to celebrate the anni- Akbar. Well-known Hindu and Muhammadan 
‘ -versary of the Emperor citizens took an active part in the proceedings. In 
ital @ Akbar. the course of an eloquent speech, Mr. Harchandrai, 
un ; Akhbdr-e-Soudagar (20), the president, dwelt on the importance of celebrating 
Ht 3 tig Pe ag SN wer ga Akbar Day specially at the present juncture in 
: J, “"* view of the political awakening in the country and 
the universal talk about unity and harmony. The 

By president then described the tolerant spirit of Akbar, and, comparing his 
policy with the present policy of the British Government, regretted that 
though the latter, in many ways, resembled that of the Moghul Emperor, 
if compared very badly i in the matter of impartiality and equality of treatment 
Ba to all. In conclusion, he hoped that the British Government would follow 
id in the foot-steps of Akbar. Several other gentlemen also spoke in praise 
a of Akbar. [Similar celebrations are reported bv the Rdshtramat to have been 
Vee held at Nasik and Baroda. | 


; 48. A correspondent from Bagalkot (Bijapur) writes to the Karndtak 
: Vaibhav :—The opening ceremony of the Bagalkot 
hed Opening of a National National School:was recently performed at Bagalkot 
ae ig at Bagalkot (Bijé- with great éclat. Over five hundred people, represent- 
: See ing all classes and professions, assembled in the court- 
Rg | Karndtak Vaibhav (92), ad of the local Ase gy Shet Venkatdas T'ukaidas 
| 10th Oct. 2.4 6 h dine th ; 
if preside peeches regarding the necessity and im- 
{ portance of national schools were delivered by Messrs. Krishnaji Abaji Guruji, 
| i Shrinivasrao Koujalgi and Venkatrao Kulkarni. ‘The door of the school build- . 
eS ing was then formally opened by the President and that of the students’ hostel — 


by Mr. Ghatbasappa Anna. After the distribution of pan and attar the 


yh meeting came to a close. A dozen students have. joined the school and an 
.: equal number is likely to be admitted in the near future. 

Lt SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 

s 4 ’ Oriental Translator to Government. 
4 ee Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 

a Secretariat, Bombay, 21st October 1908. 

Sy : “ aioe 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As zt stood on the Ist October 1908.) 
seit | | ia 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
inal wei ees aa _ : heh indeed caiia-ackcscaui 
ENGLISH. : | 
| 
1 | Bombay East Indian . Bombay .... Weekly ... J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 300 
| | 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-. Poona me Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. | 
a| East and West +e) Bombay .4. Monthly .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;} 1,000 
| 55. 
4 ne Social Reformer .... Do. .| Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal .... Do. | Monthly ... John Wallace, C. E. ; Englihman ; 49. 1,000 
| | 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .| Weekly .| Chainrdéi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
| 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... ...| Rajkot .| Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 2 200 
9 | Mahratta .... Poona .| Weekly Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;;| 1,000 
| Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 34 
10 | Muslim Herald sail Bombay .| Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review “ Do. .| Weekly ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 450 
12 | Patriot _ Do. Do. _ D. P. Mukerji 650 
13 | Phoenix ...| Kardchi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
14 | Poon bserver and Civil! Poona .| Daily .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 400 
_ and Military Gazette. 
15 | Purity Servant .| Bombay .| Monthly ... saeicen 
16 | Railway Times Do. .| Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
| | 
17 | Sind Gazette ...| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 500 
| 
18 | Sind Journal ...| Hyderabad .| Weekly .| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 
: (Amil) ; 42 
19 , Sind Times ...| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... || Khanchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA TI. : 
20 : Akhbar-e-Soudagar «Bombay Daily “ .| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 3,000. 
21 | Apakshapat .| Surat Weekly .| Dinshaéh Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi; 35 500 
22 | A'rya Prakash | Bombay Do. | Motilal Tribhowandés Dalél; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
| | Bania) ; 34. 
| 3 
23 Broach Mitra .| Broach Do. .| Trikamlal Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
ia ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
94 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Do. | Narotamdés Prénjiwanddés Shethna ; Hindu] “900 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 DeshiMitra ...' ...| Surat Do. | Maganl4l Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. 
26 | Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 9CO0 
DD. 
@ 27 | Gujarati .| Bombay Do. | Ichharam Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. | Somalél Mangaldés Shah;+Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
80 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Bariorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 800 
31 | Jdm-e-Jamshed Do. Daily .| Pirozshah J ehangir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi;} 4,400 
33. 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. Weekly | Framji CAwasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59.. ...| 2,400 
33 | KAthidwadr News ... | Rajkot . | Do. as .| Jamshedji Frdmji ; Parsi; 44 in ap 200 
| | 
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D blished. Bdition. Name, caste and age’of Editor. — ng 
ove --| Bi-weekly ...  }..| Mavji Govind} ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27... 600 
_ peel! WOON wei ...| Jehangir Sor4bji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi; 32..., 1,000 
Praja Bandhu ... __ ...| Ahmedabad oe ..  «s,{ Jethal4l Umedram ; Hindu (Mew4d Bréh-| 1,850 
man) ; 41. 
Rast Goftér os ...| Bombay ... oo ae see ...| Pélonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 56 ... ..-| 1,200 
Sanj Vartaman ... ol Eee soe .».| Daily ‘ee ...| Rustamji Narsarwadnji Vatcha-Ghandhi 4,200 | 
Parsi ; 41. | 
Shri Sayaji Vijay ... ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... Maneklél Ambaér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
' 29. 
Suryi Prakash... ...| Surat cot ee 3 Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ANGLO-Manka’THI. 
Dnyaénodayia ses ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly : ...| Rev. William Hazel ... 660 
Dnyan Prakash ... ...| Poona oa ..| Daily jaa (1) Hari Naérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
‘ paéwan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Dnyan Prakash .... 4 Do. , Weekly... - Do. do. .--| 3,000 
Indu Prakash _.... ...| Bombay © ... Daily ' Indu Prakaésh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savl4r4m 
‘ Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
Native Opinion ... sesh. Oe _— Weekly .| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Réshtramat vas . Do. bee ...| Daily sai ME oe a eas 
Sardeshi Vijay’ ... ...| Savantvadi coy Oe see ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... et ; Dharkénath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
33. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. rc 
O Anglo-Lusitaéno... ..|Bombay ... cco] WOOKIY © one Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
50. 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Haqg ......._—...| Karfchi (Sind) ...| Do. Syed Muhammad Syed Jamédin ; 31; and) 2,100 
; | Abdul Vahabkh4an Ghul4am Rasul; 37; 
| Muhammadans. 
Musafir.... my sacl Ee ee ...| Weekly ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...! 1,200 
| 
Sind Shewak ..|.Naushahro Feroze' Monthly pos A ee ee ere ee | 
(Hyderabad). | | 
Sindhi si ‘ee .| Sukkur (Sind)  ..., Weekly... ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...; 1,000 
Sookhree ... ve ..-| Karachi (Sind) . i. Doe a Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 400 
| 
EnNGuisH, Mara’THI AND | 
GusaRa TI. 
Baroda Vatsal cat eee Ck Weekly ; ..-| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.) 1,199 
Hind Vijaya’ bis Do. Do. ..| Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41. 
ENGLI8H, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. , 
A Luz wae ne Bombay ... .., Weekly Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 1,200 
Popular Journal ... ae es , penne aa nn ee eee 
GusakRa'TI. 
Akhbéar-e-Islam ..| Bombay ...| Daily Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 
Bharat Vijaya... a ee ...| Weekly .| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia; About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
Bombay Samachar ..-| Bombay : .| Daily ; ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A.: 4,000 
is Parsi ; 40. 
Broach Samachar ---| Broach _... ..-| Weekly , ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 400 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published Edition 
GusaRa’TI—continued. 
64 | Cutch-Kesari Bombay .| Weekly 
65 | Evening Jame Do. ...| Daily 
66 | Gujarat | Nadiad (Kaira) ...! Thrice a month 
67 | Islam Gazette a Amreli (Baroda- Weekly 
State). | 
68 | Jain Vijaya ..-| Bombay . Do. 
69 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) | (oe 
| | 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira 7. oe 
71 | Kéthidwdr Saméchér __...| Ahmedabad Do. 
72 | Khabardér | Bombay , Bi 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda .. Fortnightly 
74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay .... Bi-weekly ... 
79 | Mahi Kantha Gazette .| Sadra ... Weekly 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .| Bombay Daily 
| 
77 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari .. Weekly 
78 | Navséri Prakash ... Do. . Do. 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... _...| Ahmedabad m Do. 
80 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi Bi-Weekly ... 
i 
| 
81 | Praja Pokar .| Surat ...| Weekly 
| 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad Do. 
Advertiser. 
83 | Satya Vakta ++.) Do. .... Fortnightly 
| | 
84 | Shakti vse] Surat .»-| Weekly 
85 | Surat Akhbar : Do. | Do. 
86 | Swadesh Mitra | Karachi oh: Des 
| 
HInDI. | 
87 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-) Bombay see Fortnightly 
char. | 
88 | Shri Venkateshvar Saméa- Do. > Weekly 
char. | 
KANARESE. 
89 | Digvijaya ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) ... Weekly 
90 | Kannad Kesari .| Hubli (Dharwar)... Do. 
91 | Karnétak Patri and| Dharwar Do. 
Chandrodaya. 
92 | Karnatak Vaibhav .| Bijapur Do. 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar - Do. 
| 
94 | Loka Bandhu Do. pen ‘| Do. 


con 1543—2 


: ‘Démji Raévji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
| Pirozshah J ehangir Marzbaén, M.A. ; > Parsi ; 
.| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 


.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
.| Mohunla4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 


.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad 
.| Dulabhr4am Raémji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


.| Kaikhosru) Manekji Minocheher-Homji, 
.| Motilal Chhotalal Vyd4s; Hindu (Audich 


-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


.| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 
.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


.| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma : Hindu! 


.|Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 


..‘| Bindo Ndérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
.|K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


.| Annéji Gopal Jorapur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tion. 


— ee _—— —_— —_—_— cm 


Bania) ; 32. 
38. 


Bania) ; 23. | 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
Bania) ; 26. 


28. 

56. 

(Brahman) ; 46. 

Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
46. 


B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


Tolakia Brahman) ; 45 


Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


.| Harivallabhdas /Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 


| 
| 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. : 
| 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. ' 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 


.| Keshavlal MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Dés 


Shrimali Bania) ; 44. 


| 
| 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 


.| Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 
| 


kubja Brahman); 31. 


! 


(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 


(Devang) ; 40. 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 


man); 25. 


Brahman) ; 46 


.| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 


(Vaishnav Brdhman). | 


.| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu! 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 


te 


.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shriméli 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


A’rydvart ... vel 


} Andit ose oe 


Bhagwa Zenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant oe 
Chandrodaya& one 


Deshakdlavartaman 
Dharm ...... call 
Dharwar Vritt  ... 


Dinbandhu ime 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar — 
Hindu Punch © ... 
Hindu Vijay’... 


Jagadadarsh one 
Jagad Vritt ii 


Jagatsamachér ... 


Kal... nd Ree 
Kalpataru ... ose 


Karmanuk... a 
Kesari ve a 


Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt ... 


eer 


--| Belgaum ... eee 


.|Sholapur ... 


| Ratndgiri ... 


-| Belgaum ... 


Gadag (Dhirwér)... 


Thana 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
d 


Wi (Satdra) 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Sholapur ... vis 


Poona a 5 ae 


Parola (East Khan- 
desh), 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kanara) 


Vengurla 


(Ratna- 
|_ girl). 


> 

. >. 

7 > 

— ee 


| 

Chiplun  (Ratna- | 
girl). | 

-| Belgaum ... : 
.| Erandol (East! 
Khandesh). | 
Wai (Satara) : 

.| Dharwar ... | 
| 

Bombay : 

| 

Poona . 
Kolhapur ; 
Thana ve) 
.| Kochara en 
.| Ahmednagar al 
| 

.| Bombay ... “ 
| 

.| Thana sas a 
.-| Poona ‘ae aa 


|: BEA — 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


.|Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


.| Hari Dharmaréj Gandhi ; 


.|Ganesh Moreshwar 


.| Mahadev 


.| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 

.| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; 
| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 


.| Govind Narayan Kakade 


| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Krishnaji 


.| Yadav 
.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; 
.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 


.|Jandrdhan Narayan 


Brdéhman) ; 44. 


| 
Dhondo Kashinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 26. | 


.| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


Brahman) ; 21. 


.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan’ 


Brahman) ; 36. 


Hindu (Vani) . 
31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, a ts LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 


| 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


.| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


man); 44. | 
Khadilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpdéwan Brdhman) ; 42. 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Bréhman); 44. 


Ramchandra Savant; Hindu 
48, (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 


(1) A’baji 
(Maratha) ; 
Kamat ; 
man) ; 25. | 

Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


| 
.| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaw 4 


Brahman) ; 52. 


.|S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhdda Bréhraan) ; 


33. 


.| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. 


Hindu (Deshasth’ 

Brahman) ; 50. | 
Hindu (Saraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. | 
Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33 


.| Kdshinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _ B.A.,, 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar ; Hindul 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. 


; Hindu ( iii 
Brahman) ; 51. 


| 
' 
i 
J 


Brahman) ; 41. 
Prabhakar Khadilkar, 


| 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu! 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. | 
Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. | 
Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. | 


Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


500 


350 


100 


450 


320 


500 


4,000 


25, 600 


1,000 


600 
About 
250 
600 


315 


| 


pur). 


"7 


Bréhman) ; 35. 


| 
-No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. - Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 7 
ManraTHiI—continued. 
126 | Mahérashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly sos aa ee Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mara- 150 
_tha) ; 42. 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hindu} 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkdr;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
131 | Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nydya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Rdmchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400. 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati ...| Kolhapur ... Do. ove .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
: Jain) ; age 45. 
140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakdshak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...|_ Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh | mamma (ROMS) ...| TREMOR MONER «...k ©§= =. | eeanes 
145 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
146 | Satyi Shodhak ., Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,000 
' Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly ..| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. - .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra J oshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 41. 
154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahadevy Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .|Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32 | 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ..:| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 . 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
158 | Vrittasar... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vydpari .| Poona Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur (Shol Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
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.» see Sukkur (Sind) © ...| Weekly... ses Shéme-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
} madan (Abro) ; 24. 


ae bee Larkhna (Sind) ...| Do. — ...| Hakim Dharamsing annie Hindu; About 
peas | (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 


dee .»-| Hyderabad (Sind)... Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500: 


mes, 464 |BindSudhér =... ...| Karichi (Sind) ...| Weekly ...~  ...| Khdnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 


‘ee 465 | Sind Kesari ... ...| Shikérpur(Sind) ...| Do. |... __...| Cheléram Ménghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa) ;| 550 
weirs ‘ ba ' ‘x4 | : 48. 


Bah Urn. 


og eae 166 | Bombay Punch Bahadur... Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh| 2,000: 
fang : Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


ae | 167 | Guru Ghantél Punch ....|_~‘Do. ua ot: Dee ma ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
we Muhammadan ; 50. 


a 168 | Habib-ul-Akhbéar ... ol DS. ate ion ae xe ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bine Mirza Muhammad 
Pris ‘ Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. | 
mS 3 ee 169 | Jém-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East; Do. tie .... Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ;| 
Saale ndesh). Muhammadan ; 48. | 


a | 170 | Liberal... sis ..-| Bombay... oo tei * aoe ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500. 
ere ata ; | Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


i, Le ‘ ’ 

oe | | 171 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér on fe: ‘as .».| Daily bs ..._ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 

i : Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. | 

if: 3 | 172 | Urdu Daily i oe: * as ak ee ae | oes 
| 


ae a GugaRa’TI AND Hinp1. 


” S 178 | Jain ih nie ..--Bombay ... .-| Weekly _... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu 2,400: 
Ae (Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 

le 174 | Jain Mitra Kee oo Oe ‘ie ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopéldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (J ain) 5 | 1,000 
aed , 38. 


ts 
poe : 175 | Chandrika ... ine ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly __... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth' 145 
7 ) | Brahman) ; 35. | 


Mara’THI AND KA‘NARESE . 


Vie: Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
| <a printed in italics. 


ies ee ‘ B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
m rf above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


ars errr of a 
— oe the : 
Pas,’ > 


K a ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ag oe ) | List of the Bombay Presitlency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


By’ the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


| aaa | ; | been -strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
be Sia in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—7 


4 es). | D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical ‘as furnished by the- 
| ae ea proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and i in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. per 
125a Maharashtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thana)...| Monthly ... .... Govind Gangaddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 106 
N.B.—(a) No. 100 is published at Poona, ' 


(o) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhada Bradbman) ; age 28, 


con 1697—3 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. It might look well to celebrate the Devali festival, when prosperity 
reigned in the land. But while Messrs. Tilak and 

eo gpe ns to Indians Aravinda Ghosh are rotting in jail, while Mr. Gandhi 
or 3 Sena Be a is breaking stones on the public roads in the 
misfortune. Transvaal and while we are fighting amongst ourselves, 
Kal (117), 28rd Oct. we have no right to celebrate Devali. When 
Indian women are ravished while travelling in 

railway trains, when soldiers are bathing naked in the presence of Indian women 
and when nine scoundrels of a European regiment killed a Burmese lady by com- 
mitting rape on her one after another, how can we celebrate Devali? When 
the Talegaon glass factory is in danger of being closed through the arrest of the 
Japanese experts employed there, would any true-born Maratha dare to 
celebrate Devali? If hearts plunged in grief and bodies bent down by 
poverty are ready to celebrate Devali, who would be left to celebrate Holi ? 
When the ravishers of Viranvali are openly released, when David, who kicked 
a punkha coolie to death, is sentenced to only one month’s imprisonment even 
after an appeal by Government, when the eyes of Justicia have become mere 
sockets and Cullen, who shot down Mathuradas, is allowed to go scot-free, 
we would only be disgracing ourselves by celebrating Devali. When 
brutal persecution is being practised on Indians in the ‘Transvaal, 
when they are being kicked out of Canada and made to carry baskets of 
night-soil in Mauritius, how can Indians celebrate the Devali festival? If, 
forgetting all this inhuman persecution which would put even Rakshasas to 
shame, they do so, God is sure to increase their miseries a thousandfold ! 
When Indian publicists are being sent to prison one after another 
under some pretext or other, when Indian soldiers are praying to 
be shot down on the battle-fields of the Transvaal, can we have the heart 
to celebrate Devali? When the Police are needlessly interfering ‘with our 
religious festivals which are dearer to us than our very lives, we would be only 
exhibiting our shamelessness by celebrating Devali. The souls of the mill- 
hands, who fell victims to the shooting indulged in by the Sarkar, implore us 
not to celebrate the Devali festival. Do we not hear Narendranath Gossain, 
with the full experience of the tortures of a traitor in hell, crying out to us 


not to commit treachery? Consider the persecution of the Raja of | 


Narajole at Midnapore, take note of the strictures of the Anglo-Indian 
papers on Mr. Justice Mitter and the inaction of Government, ponder well 
over the sentences awarded in the Pandharpur riot case and -the cruel 
sentences of whipping inflicted on young boys, remember the vindictive 
sentences passed on Chidambaram Pillay and bear in mind the insanity of 
Durga Charan Sanyal to which he was driven by the manifest injustice done 
to him, and then celebrate joyously the Devali festival, if you can. If the 
Police issue illegal orders, there is no other way to meet them but by passive 
resistance. Passive resistance is not at all illegal. Unless we resort to it, 
there is no possibility of our grievances being redressed. The Pioneer said 
some time ago that bombs might be legitimately made use of against the 
Tsar. But we have nothing to do with the cult of anarchists. We need 
not go beyond passive resistance. The recent Resolution of Government on 
discipline in schools affords us a good opportunity to display our passive 
resistance. We should refuse to send our boys to Government schools, but 
arrange to give them technical education so as to enable them to stand on 
their own Jegs. 


2. From the experiences recently undergone by us by virtue of the 


present awakening of India, we are vividly realising 

Government should take the political significance of our ancient mythology. 
a warning from the career We are sure that if both the rulers and the ruled 
% poe Be petng bmp bay grasped the true significance of these tales and 
‘ shaped their conduct by them there would be no danger 

of thoughtless measures resulting in disastrous conse- 

quences. Of late Indian officials have been preventing, by law, Indian students 
from participating in movements undertaken for the welfare of the country and 
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from uttering the ory of Bande Mdtaram. Similar restrictions have also beer 
imposed on the masses in general. Many are led to believe that such 


measures are a noveliyin this country. But this is a mistake. This 


ancient country has seen so many revolutions in religion and politics that 
there is hardly any matter for which a precedent could not be quoted from 
{ experience. Harsher regulations than those mentioned above were made 
y King Hiranyakashyapu, who exercised sway over such an extensive territory 
and had so many feudatory chiefs owning allegiance to him that he considered 
himself the most powerful man on the face of the earth. He was so intoxi- 
cated with power that he thought of subduing the very hearts of his subjects.. 
By a legislative enactment he ordered that no one should utter the word ‘God,’ 
or even think of the Almighty. School children were to be taught his name 
in place of that of ‘God,’ and his name was substituted wherever that of the 
Almighty occurred in the text-books. Hiranyakashyapu also instituted a system 
of strict espionage and ruthlessly punished those who were found to utter the 
name of God. When Hiranyakashyapu’s oppression had become unbearable, a 
son, who was named Pralhad, was born to him. Under divine inspiration, 
Pralhad freely uttered the name of God and thwarted his father in various ways. 
At last, Hiranyakashyapu was so disgusted with his son’s conduct that he 
resolved to burn him alive by fastening him to a red-hot pillar of iron. No 
sooner, however, had Pralhad touched the pillar than it burst with a crash and 
revealed the Almighty in the shape of a lion, who destroyed Hiranyakashyapu 
If the all-powerful Hiranyakashyapu failed to subdue the hearts of his subjects 
in a remote age, when people were totally ignorant of politics, is it not strange 
that in this twentieth century the enlightened British Government should 
entertain a desire to govern the minds of a people fully alive to the advantages. 
of the democratic form of government? If the present Government policy is 
persisted in, will it not undermine the prestige of British rule? The grant of 
such rights as people are qualified for, and not a headlong career of repression, 
will soothe the unrest in the country. 


3. Under the heading “ We want such Bharati heroes” the Mahdrdshtra 
Pragati publishes some verses, of which the following 

Desirability of having js the purport:—We want at present in India heroes 
Bharati heroes and endowed with great strength of mind, unbounded 


ee peninaenton ae dean courage and a ksen sense of duty. They should be 


Mahdrdshtra Pragati ‘0spired with deep piety and religious fervour and 
(1254) for Sept. (received Should take delight in sacrificing even their lives 
in the middle of October). in the service of their country. They should 

, also be animated by lofty patriotism, and absolute 
independence should be their ultimate goal. They should spurn the very 
idea of securing favours and prosperity by begging, and should feel deep 
hatred for a life of service and abject slavery. ‘They should carry in 
their hands the double-edged sword of swadeshi and boycott, and march 
against the boisterous enemies of the country. They should have confidence 
in themselves and should consider only that day to be festive and auspicious 
on which they finally achieve independence for their country. We wish 
that Mother Ind bring forth warriors of the above type and that they 
will be found among the innumerable volunteers who aspire to promote the 
happiness and contentment of their motherland. 


4. “A Calcutta contemporary thinks—and we need hardly say we entirely 
agree with him —that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Regret at the absence Of Qyeen’s Proclamation would afford a splendid oppor- 


any official celebration of yoy 7: ng 
the Jubilee of the Queen’s tunity ‘to soothe and to allay the prevailing excite 


Proclamation. ment,’ and he expresses keen regret that no official 
‘helen y ate (5), celebration isto be held on the Ist of November. 
24th Oct. The unavoidable delay in perfecting the reform scheme 


isno doubt one of the reasons why Government 
have not been able to decide on the celebration exactly on the day it should 
naturally take place. It is given out, semi-officially perhaps, that the tours 
of the great officers of Government and the famine, which has just come to 
an end, in certain large tracts have rendered the postponement of the celebra~- 
tion necessary, but that the idea isnot altogether given up. The Government of 
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India, however, have not officially taken the public into theirconfidence. Weare 
constrained to say that this cannot but be regretted. Weshould all the more 
admire the pluck and determination of Madras to do the right thing at the 
right moment. Wecannot put away the suspicion that the hesitation of 
Government and the indifference of the Anglo-Indian community may in part 
be due to considerations which are unintentionally suggested by the contem- 
‘porary werefer to. The Calcutta critic of Government’s alleged lack of 
statesmanship trusts that, in the only place where the celebration has been 
decided upon, ‘the non-fulfilment of the pledges of the Proclamation will be 
proclaimed in no uncertain accents.’ We sincerely hope that the native 
public of Madras will not proclaim their cantankerousness—if they are capable 
of being actuated by such a spirit, which we do not believe—by unseemly exhibi- 
tions and sour utterances on an auspicious occasion. The Congress will 
afford an opportunity to proclaim ‘the non-fulfilment of pledges.’ Even the 
ventilation of grievances is subject to considerations of time, place and circum- 
stance. Itis precisely this fear of an occasion of rejoicing being converted 
into one for injuring racial susceptibilities that seems to be, at least partly, 
responsible for the hesitation to do what would gladly have been done in other 
circumstances. ” 


Oo. The Proclamation of 1858 was issued with a view to assuage the 

_ ruffled feelings of the people after the Mutiny of 

How should the Jubi- 1857 and served its object. But the promises held 

lee of the Queen's Procla- Gut in the Proclamation have not been fulfilled and 

mation be celebrated ? th Bn Saas fq ca = 

Bhdla (100), 21st Oct. e people have lost confidence in the empty assut 

ances of Government. The people are discontented 
and disaffected because Government are utterly indifferent to their interests. 
Just as Lord Dalhousi courted as it were the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857 
by his annexation policy, so Lord Curzon may be said to have brcught about 
another Mutiny in 1905 by effecting the partition of Bengal. The Mutiny 
of 1857 was due to religious fanaticism, but that of 1905 is due to the Bengal 
partition. ‘he former was an armed rebellion, but the latter is a passive revolt. 
The former was suppressed within nine months, but the back of the latter will 
not be broken till the rights of swardjya are conceded to the Indians. The 
former was intended to overthrow the British Government, but the latter 
wants to temper the present bureaucratic form of Government with swardjya. 
Judged by English laws, the mutiny of 1857 was perfectly unlawful, but the mutiny 
of 1905 is in every way constitutional. We request Government to celebrate 
the Jubilee of the Proclamation Day and gradually admit the people to the 
rights of swardjya. Government should also release the patriots who are now in 
jailand repealthe Arms Act. They should further establish an Indian Parliament 
of 100 members and delegate to it for the present only tne powers of legislation 
and taxation. ‘They should also inaugurate an Indian House of Lords and 
no laws should be enforced till they have received the assent of this body. 
Even if Lord Morley disappoints the hopes of the Indians, the latter are bound 

to obtain swardjya ultimately. Only History will have to record that the 

Indians were not granted swardjya, but that they eon it. 


6. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat from Lon- 
don :—* The rumour, that the Government of India 

Indians should oppose are preparing to enact another huge farce and drain 
Ag arid eRe hundreds of thousands of rupees of that unhappy 
Proclamation of 1833. country’s wealth by holding a Durbar to celebrate the 
Rdshtramat (46), 23rq Jubilee of the transfer of the government of India 
Oct., Eng. cols. from the hands of the notorious Kast India Company 
to the care of the Crown of England, is gaining 

ground day by day. One wonders at the folly to which the human mind 
can descend in celebrating such an event. We can very well understand 
the desire on the part of an individual or a nation to commemorate the 
anniversary of some great achievement or success. Butit passes one’s compre- 
hension how an individual ora nation can ever be proud of an event which 
has resulted in a complete failure. ‘Mhe Proclamation of the lst of November 
1858 contains promises made to the ear and broken to the heart; itis a 
document of misleading State assurances given to the people of India, of which 
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English cannot conveniently be proud. Sogreat a personage as Lord 
1 called it an impossible charter. In order to appease the infuriated 
the English circulated among them promises which have been 
ly broken. It is.exactly because those promises have not been ful- 
ed that there isso much of stir and unrest among our people to-day ; and 


- instead of making amends to us for a breach of the promises given, they are 


thinking of parading their conduct before us and the world at large in wa 
Durbar, which means only dinners and dances, frivolity and sport, all at our 
expense. It, therefore, behoves our people in India to abstain from taking any 
part in the rumoured forthcoming celebration of the so-called Magna Charta 
of India, and do all in their power to stop this threatened woful waste of our 
money.’ 


7. A correspondent of the Anglo-Lusitano, writing under the heading 
| “he British Administration in India’’, observes as 
Causes of the unrest in folJows :—It is incontestable that England on whose 
a lo-Eusttono (49) possessions the sun never sets is the first Colonial 
24th Fos ’ Empire of the world. It is not only the extension of 
her territories, or her vast population, or the richness 
of the soil which gives her her present position of pre-eminence, but it is her 
careful administration, her prestige among the nations of Europe and a 
thousand other circumstances which give her the supremacy which she holds. 
Schools, universities, hospitals, asylums, cities of the first order, all these have 
been brought into existence by the hand of progress under »British adminis- 
tration. Commerce and agriculture daily receive an impetus. Nothing is 
wanting to advance her prosperity as a ‘Colonial Empire except the love of a 
child for its mother. And why? It is worth while studying this 
important question, and England has capacity enough to fathom this mystery 
and ascertain the cause of the discontent prevailing in India. As much as is 
the love and devotion of the Portuguese Colony in India for its mother 
country, so much is the hatred of Buitish rule in India. This is a fact; and 
whatever may be said to the contrary is an illusion. It is necessary, therefore, 
to remove the cause in order that its effects may disappear. but it is at the 
same time certain that unless the malady is ascertained, a remedy cannot be 
provided. It is idle to suppose that the partition of Bengal is the sole cause 
of the existing ferment. Discontent always existed in the country. 
It savours of ingratitude on the part of the Indian people not to appreciate 
the benefits which they have received and which they daily receive from 
the beneficent rule of the British Government. It is certain that the 
higher British officials, and especially those whose duties bring them 
into direct contact with the people, receive a thorough training for 
administrative purposes. They learn the language of their charge, they study 
the customs of {the people, they respect their habits, but notwithstanding 
this the people are discontented. And it is this feeling of latent discontent 
which helps the leaders to raise the standard of revolt. Tilak and other 
deep intriguers would not have attempted to declare war against the 
Sahiblog, if they did not know that they were carrying on their operations 
in a country taken away from them, and if they did not realise that one grain 
of seed sown would in time produce a hundred. So much credit must be 
given to them. Do the British statesmen suppose that they know the cause 
of the existing ferment? If they think that they can carry everything before 
them by terrorising, we need only call their attention to the lesson they 
had in the Transvaal. 


8. Atlast Khudiram ascended the gallows with a smiling face. He 

; carried the holy Bhagvadgita in his hands. His 

Alleged lurking sym- body was kept hanging for an hour and the veins in 
ae} felt Ly Indians for his legs were cut by the Civil Surgeon to make sure 
Preise — that life was extinct. But who was this Khudiram ? 
gat 

(1254) for Sept. (re- Khudiram was a Bengali youth maddened by the 
ceived in the middle of swadeshi and boycott movements. Five years ago 
October). he was prosecuted for distributing seditious pamphlets. 
But Government being ashamed of prosecuting a 

mere lad, dropped the case against him then. But he was tried subsequently 


, for bombing two European ladies at Muzaffarpur, and was sentenced to be 


+ 
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hanged. All his appeals for mercy proved fruitless and the poor man was 
han ged after receiving the prasad of Goddess Kali. Neither Government nor 
Englishmen are God. They are mortals like ourselves. The divine right of 
Kings, advocated by James I, was shattered to pieces by the English people and 
that haughty king was forced to grant rights to the people. When his son 
Charles I began to talk incoherently about the divine right of Kings, the 
English beheaded him. ‘The forefathers of our rulers have severed the compli- 
cated connection of God and man. Though the ancient Aryan fools thought 
the king had something of God in him, it would be absurd to continue to hold 
such a belief now as it would imply that we have learnt nothing from the 
‘English all these days. Government are liable to err like common men. 
Who can deny that Government may possibly have committed an errror in 
hanging Khudiram? Alas! what avails it now? Government may have 
been right or wrong; Khudiram may have committed the crime or he may 
have been simply charged with it. Alas! of what use is it now? 
Suppose a Bengali fanatic turns up to-morrow and declares :—‘‘ Government 
have commitied a blunder in hanging Khudiram. It wasI who bombed 
Mrs. Kennedy and her beautiful young daughter. Neither Dinesh nor Khudiram 
had anything to do withthe crime. ‘ Bravo! Government have impaled the 
saint and let the thief go scoi-free.’’’ What will Government then do? We 
think much of the evidence in the trial went to prove that Khudiram did not 
throw the bomb himself. Is it not the duty of Government to show kindness 
even to those who have committed terrible deeds? MKhudiram was very hand- 
some. His eyes had almost a feminine charm. We donot think it possible 
that such a man would rush on the carriage of Mr. Kingford like a Bhil and 
send two Christian ladies, one an old woman and the other a young girl, to 
their last account without giving them time for prayer. We found that Anglo- 
Indian dogs were informing their masters by means of their hideous howls of 
the advent of young Bengali bomb-throwers as Anarchists. What have we 
to do with these dogs? ‘The unbridled behaviour of the Bengalis can never 
be called anarchical. The Anarchist who stabbed President MacKinley is 
quite a different being from Khudiram, who lay in waiting to kill Mr. Kings - 
ford. The one wanted no rule, the other demanded swardjya. If to demand 
swardjya in this manner be a crime under British rule and if such a crime had 
been committed by Khudiram, he should have been punished for it. but do not 
call him an Anarchist. All India felt poignant grief when he was sentenced 
and hanged. We ourselves saw an old woman, who knew nothing of politics, 
crying bitierly over the news of Khudiram’s death. Why should all Indians 
mourn over the execution of a Bengali fanatic, who deliberately murdered 
two European ladies? Countless millions of Indian subjects! ‘Though you 
are overpowered by sorrow, you have enough strength in you to control your 
feelings. Maddened by sorrow and an overdose of patriotism, if you begin to 
use your freedom of speech in praising murderous JbJudmashes, Government 
will have to muzzle you. Government will have to chop off your fingers. 
Government are all powerful. Government will lash mercilessly the backs 
of those who praise budmashes with whip-cords. Or they will bind their hands 
and feet with cords and march them off to prison, whipping them all the while 
on the hinder parts. ‘Therefore, you thirty crores of Indians, who are expressing 
your sorrow for Khudiram, halt at once! 


9. “In his recent tour His Excellency the Governor received assurances 
: from all inhabitants who approached him with 
Alleged explanation as addresses that they have no sympathy with the throw- 
to why no public meeting jing of bombs and with the employment of violence for 
is held in Bombay to political purposes. And His Excellency emphasised 
denounce bomb outrages. 4 ' bare 

Indian Spectator (3), ae Government’s determination to suppress all 

| pectator (0), 
924th Oct. attempts to dissuade people from their allegiance, and. 
all machinations against peace and order. It isa pity 
that Bombay City has had no occasion to present any address to the Governor 
since the last riots. In Madras the Governor will receive an address to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor on the Ist of November. The celebration of the 
Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation would have afforded a very good 
opportunity for achieving the object which the local Government had in view 
when it caused to be posted on highways and by-ways the Proclamation in 
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: ae " - eoneeion with the riots. But somehow the idea of the celebration was 
| ae ~~ ‘86ceived with coldness and indifference by those who ought to have moved to 
“ag - “take advantage of the opportunity. References to unrest and to violence are 
Bee's being constantly made by speakers. The last instance is perhaps that of Sir 
a _ Vithaldas Thackersy, who, replying to a congratulatory address, publicly dis- 
eat sociated himself from the party of violence ; and in his sentiments the whole 
a meeting may be taken to have joined. If the whole of Bombay had joined to 
present an address of congratulation to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on the celebra- 
he tion of his 84th birthday, there would have been an opportunity then for all 
‘a ~ @ommunities to echo Mr. Naoroji’s entreaty not to use violence. ‘T'hat oppor- 
. tunity, too, was lost. A direct appeal to the people to meet together simply 
for the purpose of denouncing a party, whose back is already broken, at least 
for the time being, might perhaps have met with a response when bomb- 
throwing first caused a sensation. ‘The iron has cooled, and the smith must 
wait, one does not know how long, until it gets hot again. ‘Times are rapidly 
changing. Not many years ago, when the officials now at the top of the 
Service were Assistant Collectors and inthe habit of giving orders to the 
people around them, meetings might have been convened easily and readily 
if even a young officer sent for afew leaders and addressed them after the 
manner of one of Lord Canning’s Secretaries: ‘*Tum log badzat hai. 
Governor Saheb ghusa karte hai. Meeting banao. Loyalty batao. Jaldi 
karo. Malom?’ ‘Those days are gone. Mr. Lajpat Rai is reported to have 
said in England that the meetings to protest against violence are held under 
| official inspiration. Official inspiration might have been successful in such 
matters in years gone by. But these are days when people would abstain 
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from holding meetings merely because they would be open to the suspicion of 


being officially inspired. self-respect and sensitiveness have increased to a 
degree much above the normal.” 
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10. Hitherto the corner-stone of the reputation of British rule has been 
the purity of its justice. Anything tending to 
jeopardise this purity is sure to disturb the minds of 
sone area of justice the people and endanger public tranquillity. When 
i | Apakshapdt (21), 17th ® Muhammadan merchant of Bangalore was charged 
ele Oct. with attempting to assault a Huropean lady, the 
: | proceedings were, by an illegal procedure, conducted 
Hi3 in camera, the accused was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
i | and his appeal was not even heard. But the European offender who ravished 
, j Viranyali at Rawalpindi was let off unpunished. The Anglo-Indian news- 
' 2 | papers are allowed unchecked to pour out abuse upon natives; but no 
ive sooner does a native journalist step a little beyond the lecitimate bounds 
Al. than he issent to jailas a seditionist. Why, we ask, are those fire-brands, the 
| Anglo-Indian papers, allowed to indulge in the pastime of stirring up the 
be native papers? Have Government cared to study the numerous cases in 
=) which Europeans who, having been charged with the murder of natives, have 
me escaped with nominal punishments 2 One Davies was let off with one month’s 
| imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100 for taking the life of a Hindu 
at punkha coolie, while another escaped with a fine of Rs. 50 for committing 
rape upon a Bengali girl. The honour of a Bengali maiden valued at Rs. 50 
only! Such are the low depths of laxity to which justice in India has descend- 
a ed! Many more instances of the kind could be quoted. The moral 
‘= | of them all is that in awarding punishments the Jaw-Courts in India are 
ie swayed by considerations of colour and skin. It is this which sows the seeds. 
Pt of bitterness between the rulers and the ruled. It is imperatively necessary 
oe that such an irregular system of administering justice should be rectified 
before public confidence in the purity of British justice can be restored. 


) Alleged partiality in the 


\ 11. Suspicion is at best a diseased state of the mind; and the suspicion 
\ ; has taken hold of the mind of Government that the 
| Alleged evils of employ- yarious public associations are propagating, if not 


ae) ‘ ing detectives to watch actual sedition, at least political unrest. They have, 
“A ies public leaders. 
Ta af Arya Prakdsh (22) therefore, resolved to set detectives to watch the 


eons 18th Oct. movements of the leaders of such associations. Gov- 
4 See ernment may rest assured that the object ‘of bodies 
‘like the Arya Samaj is not at all to fight for political rights. If, however, 


ate 17 


they have any doubts about it they are welcome to make all: due inquiries. 


But is it right that Government should employ petty Policemen, drawing | 


Rs. 10 or 15, to watch the proceedings of public meetings ? With their scant 
linguistic proficiency, can these men be relied upon to make a true report? 
As their promotion depends on their ability to make sensational reports, it is 
no wonder that they should indulge in gross €xaggerations. To base their 
estimate of public leaders on the information supplied by such creatures is 
not the way to strengthen the position of Government. On the contrary, it is 
an infallible method of inviting discontent. But if Government are 
sufferers through this sinful system of espionage, their tools are still 
more so; for their profession, which necessitates perpetual lying and 
trickery, is after all a species of prostitution, as soul-degrading as physical 
prostitution. We hope that our wise Government will realise the evils of 
this system and, instead of suspecting the people, will trust them and will 
cease to harass them by setting detectives after them. 


1Z. “There was a wail of bitterness and pathos in the message sent 
some time back to the Imperial Government by 

Grievances of the Indians geveral Indian soldiers in South Africa that it would 
in the Transvaal. be better if they were to be shot down on the battle- 
or a Feview (11), fields where they had fought for England. We can 
Zist Oct.; *Rast Goftar — ns 
(37), 25th Oct. Eng. cols,; US@ no milder terms than that it is’ a standing 
*“Gujdrati (27), 25th disgrace to Imperialism that these soldiers and 
Oct., Eng. cols. other Indians should be so savagely treated in 
South Africa, despite the unanimous protest of the 

Indian people. It is no less a disgrace to British statesmanship that it 
allows the South Africans to pursue their relentless policy in the face of the fact 
that India is passing through a critical situation and that her people view that 
policy with bitter indignation. Whatever may be the real attitude of the 
British Cabinet tow ards the South African Colonies, people in India are loth to 


believe that it has no power to influence the trend of affairs there; for that 


would mean a weakness which cannot be craditable tothe prestige of the British 
Cabinet nor to the so-called unity of the Empire. ‘The federation of the several 
units of the Kmpire seems to be a mockery when the Colonies have practically 
their own way even in the settlement of questions affecting Imperial interests. 
Of what use isthe sympathy of the Imperial Government towards the aspiraticns 
of the Indian people if it does not lead to the remedying of grievances so unjust 
and severe as our brethren are at present labouring under in South Africa ? 
English statesmen must not overlook the significant fact that, whatever differ- 
ences there may be among Indians on other grounds, they stand united on 
the South African question.......... That Sir M. M. Bhownagree, Lala 
Lajpatrai and Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal should join together on a common 
platform and denounce violently the treatment of Indians in South Africa is a 
faithful index of the feelings of the whole nation and serves as a suflicient 
reply to those who, in season and out of season, talk of the hopeless division 
of the Indian people and their alleged incapacity to dealin a public and 
patriotic spirit momentous issues affecting the destiny of India.” [The Rast 
Goftdr writes :—“ There is a touching pathos in the earnest importunity witl. 
which Indian residents in: the Transvaal continue imploring their fellowmen 
in this country for friendly assistance. With a singleness of purpose and 
loyal attachment to their cause, ghe Indian rank and file have thrown 
in. their Jot with their leaders on the spot and are quietly pursuing the 
agitation to the bitter end. The Colonial Ministers are non-plussed, as every 
step on their part at coercion is met with obdurate resistance. The tribunal 
and jail authorities are imposing’ the strictest penalty on offending im- 
migrants, but its effect is lost upon the Indians who are submitting placidly 
to their lot. There is a tinge of vindictiveness in the mode in which punish- 
ments are imposed and administered. Respectable citizens are sentenced to 
rigorous incarceration varying from six weeks to as many months, and to 
labour at quarries in the scorching sun. The nonchalance of Imperial 
statesmen, who are responsible for this ungenerous persecution in broad- 
day light of peaceful subjects, verges upon the boundary of the 


scandalous. ‘There is no possibility of this unpleasant contretemps reaching 
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" The Gujarati writes :— 
in history 
men like Mr. Gandhi and Muhammadan and Parti leaders to hard labour. 
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¥y sekdlsment, unless and until the Imperial authorities put thei ir 
n, and teach the recalcitrant Colonials a lesson in good citizenship.” 

— “The Transvaal is making a great reputation for itself 
, and we congratulate it on its brilliant achievement in sentencing 


We hope they are quite satisfied that it is worthy of their religion and civili- 
The telegram despatched by the Bombay Presidency Association is 
an index of the feeling of universal resentment and indignation that the action 
of the Transvaal -has aroused throughout the country. Whilst Indians are the 
actual sufferers, it must not be forgotten by Western nations that the whole of 
Asia is silently brooding over the significant lessons of the barbarously selfish 
attitude assumed by the Transvaal authorities. It is, indeed, very gratifying 
to note that Loré Ampthill is exerting himself to his utmost on behalf of the 
oppressed Indians. Lord Crewe told him in the House of Lords that he 


favoured the admission of a sufficient number of Indians of the professional 


class to supply wastage and that the Home Government were not likely to 
assent to the Trading Licenses Bill. That is, indeed, u« hopeful announce- 
ment.’’| 


*13. “ We are glad to learn from our contemporaries in Madras that 
the Madras Provincial Congress Committee are 
making satisfactory progress in their preparations 
for the next Congress. ‘The Committee already 
951, consists of 77 members. No less than 12 districts 

have their representatives on it, and _ further 

applications for membership are coming in. District 
Congress Committees have already been formed in many of the districts 
and others are in the act of forming their own committees.......... 
The Reception Committee now consists of 117 members, of whom 78 are from 
Madras and 39 represent 19 districts. It includes one Parsi and four Mussal- 
mans... Two months hence the twenty-fourth Congress will meet at 
Madras. “Whilst our countrymen in Southern India are busy forming District 
Committees, we do not as yet see signs of similar activity in the sister 
provinces. It was all very well under the old state of things to remain inactive 
until the last moment and then take steps to elect delegates without any fixed 
rules. But now it is necessary to orgunise District and Provincial Congress 
Committees ; and it will no longer be “possible under the Allahabad Constitu- 
tion to elect lathiwalas, barbers and wrestlers as delegates to the Congress. 
The number of delegates will no longer be liable to sudden abnormal 
increases as the result of unscrupulous intrigues and conspiracies. That is 
a distinct gain. The labours of the Reception Committee will also be less 
arduous, the Congress preparations less costly than before, and the Congress 
as @ whole, though if might suffer in its spectacular effect, will be much 
less unwieldy than in the past. This again will be no small advantage. 
But if the Congress with a settled constitution is to be a living entity, 
then its component parts—the District and Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees—must also be formed and kept alive. Herein lies the danger of 
creating constitutions. If Congressmen have not the requisite energy, 
earnestness and self-sacrificing spirit to bring these bodies into existence and 
work them as centres of activity in co-operation with and as essential parts 
of the Congress, the constitution will De but a paper constitution.” 


14. Moderate leaders know fully well that in order to ensure the stability 
: of the Indian National Congress it should be based on 
the principles of democracy. But overweening con- 


Preparations for the 
next meeting of the Con- 
gress at Madras. 

Gwardti (27), 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


Pee ep “ren fidence in their wisdom and a perfect disregard for 
coming Congress at public opinion have led them astray.. The true 
Madras ? patriot does not care much about personal prestige. 


‘Kesari (120), 20th Oct. It is shameful that those who do not mind 
offering unqualified apologies to the bureaucracy 

sbould hesitate to: humour the people. Such men do not deserve to be 
called leaders of the people, but: they are rather the agents of Govern- 
ment. We think it would be better if the Congress were not held at all this 


year than that some of our own countrymen should be branded as anarchists 


19 


and excluded from taking part in its deliberations., Why should we not 
exclude also tale-bearers and parasites of Government? We should have 
nothing to do, in short, with a creed-bound Congress. 


15. A German economist has justly observed that a people mainly 


Demonstrations by mer- 
chants and mill-hands in 
Bombay in favour of 
Tilak said to be due to the 
growth of the swadeshi 
cult in the city. 

Kesari (120), 20th Oct. 


engaged in agriculture cannot understand the value 
of swardjya. Such a people must always remain 
under a despotic system of government until a 
manufacturing class rises up amongst them. ‘The world 
is just now a witness of the way in which things are 
being made hot even for the British Government by 
the unemployed in England. Our famine-stricken 


acriculturists, on the other hand, have been uncom- 
plainingly meeting death in large numbers for years past! It was because the 
manufacturing element is so predominant in Bombay that its inhabitants were 
able, some time back, to give a remarkable proof of their sympathy for a leader 
like Mr. Tilak, even at the sacrifice of lives. The question arises why Bombay > 
should have been so late in coming forward to defend the cause of a worker 
in the interests of swardjya. What is it that has brought about this change 
in its former attitude, which was all along understood,to be one of sympathy for 
the Moderates ? The answer is that the swadesht and boycott agitation has 
brought about this transformation in their views. Prior to this: agita- 
tion, the manufacturers of Bombay were dependent on the patronage of alien 
customers and were utterly oblivious of their duties to theirowncountry. But 
this state of things has undergone a change during the last three or four 
years, since the inauguration of the swadeshi agitation; and the number of 
manufacturers dependent on Indian customers is steadily on the increase. 
The strength of the forces thus silently accumulating was first brought into 
prominence at the time of the prosecution of Mr. Tilak. The sentence passed 
on him taught the inhabitants of Bombay to think about the swadeshi problem 
and to recognise their own importance for the achievement of swardjya. 
The Tilak prosecution has thus laid both the city of Bombay and Maharashtra 
in general under deep obligations, and we trust that Gujarat and Maharashtra 
will unite together in future and profit by the lesson taught by it. 


16. On the eve of the Devali holidays we wish to draw the attention of 

the people to one or two important points. What 

Advantage should be oyeat victory, we ask our Hindu brethren, have 
taken of the Deval holi- they won, what kingdoms have they conquered, that 
days to promote the swa- t} SRE ENTE, EIR er Oe a ol lee 
FL SLE TREES 1ey should indulge in the triumphant reports of fire 
Jain (173), 18th Oct. works on the Devali nights? Look at the condition 

of your country and of your countrymen and of its 
trades and industries. Do you see anywhere any justification for exultation ? 
What we are driving at is that it is now time we exerted ourselves for our 
country’s welfare. We must not be tempted into wasting our country’s wealth 
on foreign sugar and foreign fire-works in these days. It is the duty of every 
Hindu to take advantage of these Devali festivals to further the great swadeshv 
movement. How greatly weuld our country be benefited if, instead of bane 
lakhs of rupees on foreign combustibles, the money was spent in promoting 
- some indigenous industry? What animpetus would be given to the native 
-sugar industry if a resolute endeavour was made to use swadesht sugar only 
during these days? As we meet to exchange greetings on these auspicious 
days, let us persuade one another to take the swadesht vow. When swadeshr 
has made headway and the country is in @ prosperous condition, then there 


will be some propriety in the exultant detonations of fire-works. Other- 
wise, they are a ridiculous waste of money. 


17. Mr. N. B. Ranade writes to the Kesari :—As some people questioned 
the truth of Brindaban’s gruesome account of the 
oppression practised by the Mauritius planters upon 
Indian coolies, I invited him to visit Bombay and he 
is at present my guest. I learn from him that the 
brutal punishment of pulling out the teeth of those 
coolies, who eat bits of sugar-cane by stealth on the 
plantations, is actually enforced in Mauritius and 


Allegations about the 
ill-treatment of Indian 
coolies on the sugar plan- 
tations in Mauritius. 

Kesari (120), 20th Oct. ; 


? 


Radshtramat (46) ,20th Oct. 
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‘that in refining. raw sugar bone dust is mixed up with it. Fat of 
‘some animal, he says, is also put in. Itis not the desire of Brindaban to 
‘ruin anybody’ s interests. He merely wishes to place before his countrymen 
the true facts of the case in order that they may abstain from the use of an 
unholy and impure article. Brindaban says that much of what passes muster 
in the market as swades/i sugar is really Mauritius sugar in disguise. He 
advises his countrymen to use jaggery till such time as pure swadeshi sugar can 
be had in the market. Brindaban intends to make a tour through the country 
with the object of agitating for the cultivation of sugar-cane on a very large 
scale. He intends also establishinga Mauritius Coolie Protection Society. 
[The Rdshtramat publishes an account of a public lecture given by Lala 
Brindaban in Bombay in which he repeats the statements originally made by 
him in aletter to the Punjdbee about Indian coolies being brutally 
maltreated on the sugar-cane plantations in Mauritius, and being made to 
carry baskets of night-soil on their heads. | 


18. “ Theinterpellations at the recent meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council were satisfactory enough sofaras they went; 

Comments on the but there are matters which have been left 
replies to interpellations , yntouched by them. For instance, the member 


at the ‘last meeting of bel : ; 
the Bombay «Legislative for Gujarat, or some one else, ought to have 


Seanet inquired why one Mr. Smith, who was Head Clerk to 
Praja Bandhu (36), the Collector of Surat, was by an unprecedented 
18th Oct., Eng. cols. high leap, allowed to supersede all the Mamlatdars 


of the Northern Division, and appointeda Deputy 
Collector. Mr. Smith passed the departmental examinations with difficulty. 
His abilities, therefore, cannot be the reason for this extraordinary promotion. 
The conduct of the new Factory Inspector at Ahmedabad, who began his 
career by instituting a whole crop of prosecutions, good and bad, certainly 
deserved to be noticed. The question of the long deferred Mehmeda- 
bad-Dakor chord line might have been mooted, as well as that of the 
extension of the Dholka line to Dhandhuka. ‘The cleansing of the creek at 
Dhole1a was also suitable matter for a question. It seems the members are 
ignorant of such subjects or do not care to agitate them. A representative of 
Gujarat, in close touch with the people, would seem to be a desideratum....... 
As regards the Nadiad-Kapadwanj Raiiway, the starting point is to be at 
Nadiad. Wethink that this isthe right course. Nadiad is now practically the 
capital of the Kaira District, and by its population and trade is pre-eminentiy 
the most suitable place for the connection with Kapadwanj. The people of 
Mehmedabad ought to press for the construction of the line to Dakor from that 
place....... It was well that the Honourable Mr. Parekh brought the subject of 
the mortality caused by the Itola accident to special notice. ‘lhe Government 
figures are far under the estimate formed by the people. We do not see 
any reason why Government should not adopt the course of ascertaining 
the number of tickets issued for stations north of Itola and of deduct- 
ing therefrom the tickets actually collected from passengers. This would 
give a far more reliable approximation to the real number than the counting up 
of the corpses recovered. ‘Ihe replies to the three questions put by the same 
Honourable member on the subject of the liquor traffic were not satis- 
factory............ The reply to the request of the Chief of Ichalkaranji 
that the Bombay Government would do something of the kind 
that the Madras Government has done by introducing the aluminum 
and the chrome leather industries was unsatisfactory and _ evasive. 
The Honourable Mr. Khare again drew the attention of Government 
to the silting up of the creeks, and it was satisfactory to find that 
Government intend to clear some of them...... .... Lhere are many creeks in 
Gujarat too which require dredging. Mr. Daji Abaji Khare drew attention also 
to the fact that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. were unable to supply the text-books 
required for the Marathi schools; but the explanation given was not at all 
satisfactory. ‘I'he miseries ofthe poor third-class railway passengers who are 
obliged to travel in goods waggons seem to be receiving attention, for additional 
rolling stock is now ordered for most of the railways. Thanks are due to the 
agitation of the Kuropean merchants last year for this long deferred reform. 
The cries of the native press would otherwise have continued to be unheeded.” 


\ 


19. “It is a well-known fact that some of the creeks of Southern Konkan 
—Dharamtar and Bankot, for example—are becom- 
ing well-nigh un-navigable to steamers owing to their 
being gradually silted up. As a necessary result of 
this, the Bombay Steam Navigation Company has 
Indu Prakdsh (44), found it advisable, for some time past, to discontinue 


! Complaint about the 
gradual silting up of 
various creeks along the 
Konkan Coast. 


22nd Oct., Eng. cols. touching their steamers at Bankot, a very impertant 
port on the Konkan coast. The steamers touch at 
Hareshvar, a small village to the north of the creek, and the large number of 
daily passengers have to cross the wide creek in order to reach Bankot. The 
Honourable Mr. Khare did a service to the inhabitants of South Konkan by 
calling the attention of Government to this fact. The Government replied 
that the Company could not be compelled to touch its steamers at Bankot, 
as there was no agreement to that effect between it and the Company. The 
Company itself is not unwilling to make Bankot a port of call, but the 
gradual silting up of the creek stands in the way, Dredging operations are 
necessary. The matter seems to be under consideration, and hope it will be 
satisfactorily disposed of as soon as possible. The District Boards of 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri ought also to look into it. ‘The ‘fate that threatens 
the Bankot creek will befal other creeks also sooner or later, if: timely 
measures are nottaken. It is not the duty of Government alone to do the need- 
ful. It is useless to consider the causes that are responsible for the silting. 
Those assigned by Government, viz., the extension of cultivation, deforestation, 
etc., may be true, but very little can practically be done to remedy these evils. 
The extension of cultivation can hardly be stopped, nor can afforestation be 
resorted to unduly. Cannot the Bombay. Steam Navigation Company 
undertake dredging operations on its own account, since it derives very large 
profits from its thriving business ?* Last year it realised so large an amount 
as nearly ten lakhs of rupees. If it does that, Government as well as the 
District Local Boards will, we dare say, feel disposed to contribute their mites. 
While on this subject, we would point out the necessity of better landing 
arrangements at several.ports like Harnai, Ratnagiri, etc. The present 
arrangements are entirely unsatisfactory. We are glad the Company is 
opening new ports along the coast. While thus studying the conveniences of 
the coast villages, it will not, we hope, be backward in properly attending to 
the matter to which we have called attention to-day.” | 


20. ‘Our Governor is really a blessing to the people of this Presidency 

| in these critical times. We cannot sufficiently 

Eulogy of His Ixxcellency praise the many kind and sympathetic acts performed 
Sir George Clarke s sympa by His Excellency during his short career. It is after 
ie ag (80), 17th long time that we have the good fortune to possess 
Oct. te : a ruler who, eschewing repression, lends a patient ear 
to the grievances of the people and_ enforces 

a similar sympathetic policy upon his subordinates. Regardless of the 
abuse of the Anglo-Indian press, His Excellency nobly and perseveringly 
discharges his duty, and the popularity he has acquired is but a poor return 
for it. Whatever cause for complaint he may have given us in connection 


with the Tilak trial has been effaced by the arrangement made by him to secure 


for Mr. Tilak some of the privileges of a political prisoner. A fresh proof oi 
the Governor’s regard for the people is the promptness with which’ he 
sent a reply to the meeting held in Karachi a few days ago to protest 
against the treatment of the Indians in the Transvaal. The reply is kind, 
sympathetic and reasonable. We repose the fullest confidence in every word 
of His Excellency’s, and are convinced that he will not fail to do the best that 
in him lies. May he continue long among us and may all India be blessed 
with rulers of his type, is the cordial wish of every Indian. 


*91,. ‘His Excellency Sir George Clarke is on his gubernatorial tour 

His Excellency the Gov- through various parts of the Presidency. His visit 
ernor of Bombay’s tour in to Belgaum was an important event for lis citizeng. 
the Southern Maratha ‘The most interesting function which His Excellency 
Country. was requested to perform there was tke opening of the 
Rast Goftdér (37), 25th new Civil Hospital.......... Sir George Clarke hope- 
Oct., Eng. cols. fully looked to a time when trained nurses would 
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uke the place of illiterate “dais: practising ‘a crude system of midwifery. 
on his reply to the address of the Belgaum Municipality, the Governor alluded 


. to his recent schemes for the enlargement of the representative element in 
local self-government. The scheme, he said, was not final and is liable -to 


further expansion, but the possibility of its future development rested on the 
success which attended it in practical working. As regards primary educa- 
tion, the Governor gave no definite promises as to making it free for the 
masses, ‘but he hoped that an impetus will be given to the cause of education 
by increasing the salaries of school-masters. and also the number of 
schools. Temperance reform was the next subject of reference, and the 
Municipality was invited to express its views freely and frankly before the 
Committee which will shortly hold its meetings to consider the question of 
general control of the sale of liquor. His Excellency utilised the occasion to 
preach a gentle homily to the citizens of Belgaum against anarchical move- 
ments and claimed their support in checking the participation of boys in the 
propaganda, subversive of order and injurious to their training for the duties 
of good citizenship. We hope His Excellency’s advice will be taken to heart 
‘and that Belgaum would be free from the disturbances which Have agitated 


?? 


other parts of the country. 


ZZ. The replies given by Sir George Clarke to the various demands 
ers _ contained in the addresses presented to His Excel- 
ate ae on His sent lency at Bijapur were of the usual conventional and 
«i se ees eet = Stereotyped order. It is well known that these are 
ay s speech at Bijapur. | 
Karndtak Vriit (93), mere formal matters; and we desist from passing any 
20th Oct. comments on His Excellency’s public utterances in 
our town. In replying to the address presented by 
the Lingayats. the Governor expressed his approval of the condemnation 
passed therein upon the anarchist movement. We fail to understand what 
exactly is meant by the phrase “ anarchist movement.” Even the bomb conspi- 
racy, hatched by afew fanatics in Bengal, is not strictly speaking an anarchist 
movement. That such a petty conspiracy should have been magnified into 
a movement of a terrible character, that it should be denounced bv some 
people in public meetings and that official dignitaries should express appro- 
val of such denunciations seems to us to ve utterly ridiculous. Even assuming 
for a moment that the bomb conspiracy in Bengal was really of a terrible 
character, we would like to ask what we on this side of India have to do with 
it and whether Government have found any bomb-thrower in our Presidency. 
As far as we know, no such criminal has yet been discovered. We are, 
therefore, led to think that what the authorities mean by the “ anarchist 
movement ”’ is the promotion of swadeshi and boycott and of national education 
and temperance reform. Did His Excellency rofer to these movements when 
he told the Lingayats that Government were determined to give to certain 
movements a crushing blow? If it was these movements which His 
Excellency had in view, we beg to assure him that it will be impossible to 
crush them out of existence. 


23. Commenting on the letter of His Excellency the Governor’s Private 
Secretary acknowledging the resolution passed by 

,Comments on His the public meeting of the Parsi community held in 
cr anmerent Ab psc Bombay on Sunday the 4th October, the dst 
nowledanient of the Pare: Goftdr remarks ~—Sir Georgé Clarke’s reply to the 
loyalty resolution: president of the Parsi meeting is not one calculated 
Rast Goftdr (37), 18th tO give satisfaction to the Parsi community. The 
Oct.; Gujarat Mitra (28), resolution passed at this meeting was, on the face 
18th Oct., Eng. cols. of it, improper and mischievous; and consequently 
no better reply could have been expected. It is as 

impossible to mingle oil and water as to please Government with a resolution 
which, on the one hand, professes to sympathise with them and, on the other 
hand, makes insinuating reflections on their police. After sucha curt reply 
from His Excellency, the other communities will have a glorious opportunity 
of raising a laugh at the expense of the Parsi community. {The Gujardt Mitra 
observes :—" The curtness of the rep!y received by the Parsi community from 
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partment. 
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His Excellency the Governor is significant, as compared with the tone of 


similar replies made in response to expressions of loyalty from other bodies 
and communities in this Presidency.’ | 


24. From a perusal of the Revenue Administration Report of the Bombay 

Ic tson the Reve- residency for the year 1906-07 andthe Government 
PP tag vance teh Re- - Resolution thereon, it is satisfactory to note that the 
port of the Bombay Presi- year passed off fairly well for both the agricultural 
dency for the year 1906- and the labouring population. In the Report it is 


. OF. observed that, though the ryots had not yet regained 


Jam-e-Jamshed + (31), the prosperous condition enjoyed by them prior to 
on the famine, yet thei ition had so far 1 d 
, yet their position had so far improved as 
to enable them to meet the Government demand without any difficulty. The 
interpretation put by the Government officials upon the term the “ prosperity of 
the agriculturists’’ is quite different from that put upon it by the people, 
to whom the idea conveyed by it appears to-be only a thing of the past. 
What the authorities call a prosperous condition, the public understand 
to be nothing else but the ability to be able to live from hand to mouth through 
the year after the Government dues are paid. If after arduous labour under 
the tropical sun, the farmers are just able to escape starvation, how can we call 
them prosperous? ‘They should at least be able tolay by something for the 


. future after meeting the Government demands. But such a state of things is 


hardly to be expected. The revenue policy of Government is such that it 
leaves hardly enough in the hands of the ryot for the bare necessaries of 
life; and he has to resort to the: sawkars on such occasions as marriage, 
sickness or a deficiency in the rainfall. During the year under review many 
of the agriculturists may have paid the land assessment very easily ; but then 
there must be an equally large number who did it with the help of the 


sawkar. Despite official declarations the public refuse to believe that the 


condition of the Indian agriculturists has improved in any way. Unless 
a radical change is effected in the revenue policy of Government it is hopeless 
to expect an improvement in their condition, at least in this presidency. A 
further trouble of the agriculturists was that, during the year under report, 
the swadeshi movement received an unusually powerful impetus, and numerous 
industries were started in the presidency, with the result that a large quantity 
of labour was diverted from agriculture. The labour difficulty is bound to 
grow with the growth of the swadesht movement and is likely to frighten away 
a large number of agriculturists from their lands. Hence it is incumbent upon 
Government to take such measures in the immediate future as_ will 
induce the agriculturists to stick to their lands. Unless‘this is done, the 
agricultural outlook of India presents a very gloomy aspect. 


29. Last year Government introduced some salutary reforms in the 
| Registration Department, such as fixing the salaries 
Complaint about the of the registration clerks who were formerly paid a 
sage a fa fees ee small commission on the fees received, and bringing 
y the Registration De- the Department under the direct and more frequent 
Satya Shodhak (146), Supervision of the Inspector-General. ‘These reforms 
18th Oct. have no doubt tended to increase the efficiency of the 
Department, and this is no doubt very desirable from 
the point of view of Government. But the people desire other kinds of 
reform in the Department, and Government will do well to introduce these 
ceradually. One main grievance of the. public against the Department may be 
mentioned here. ‘he public are now charged a copying fee of two annas and 
a half per folio of 100 words for the registration of their documents. But the 
veneral scale of copying charges in the Revenue and other departments is only 
one anna and a half per folio of 100 words. We really fail to understand why 
Government should allow the existence of such discrepancies in the rates of 
copying fees. Poor debtors feel the present scale of fees to be too burdensome. 
We, therefore, make an appeal on their behalf to Government to effect a 
reduction in the copying charges levied at present for the registration of 
documents. ’ : . 


« Remembering the limite within ‘which local Governments are 
Geet allowed discretion to consult local opinion in fixing 
eis on the Reso. the number and sites of liquor-shops, we believe that 
“ation af the Bombay. Gov- temperance reformers will generally approve of the 
ernment on the subject of Bombay Government's Resolution regarding the 
local committees toregu- constitution of local committees outside the city 
late the liquor traffic. of Bombay. It is considered that the experiment. 
2 Pe weer sarkomecd ), should first be tried in the larger towns with a 
population of not less than 20,000, inasmuch 
as in the smaller towns and the rural areas it is” 
not always possible to find competent non-official advisers. We have no. 
doubt that the experiment will prove successful, and as education is rapidly 
spréading, it will be found possible before many years elapse to fix a lower 
minimum of inhabitants for the exercise ofthe privilege of advising on a 
matter which so intimately concerns the moral and physical well-being of the 
people.......... It is required that the committees should be convened at least 
once in three years. The shop-keepers need not apprehend much of harass- 
ment from these committees if they are really convened at such long intervals. 
In practice, however, the temperance reformers will perhaps manage. to 
demonstrate the necessity of consulting the committees oftener in many places. 
Anyhow it is a great step gained, not only from the temperance standpoint, 
but also from that of local self-government, that local opinion is to be- 
regularly consulted through a formally constituted body. It is to be hoped 
. that the non-official members will acquit, themselves with honour and credit 
ie : _ to their respective localities, without succumbing to the temptations which 
: surround the exercise of authority in the Abkari Department. ”’ 
2/. The Bombay Government have recently issued a Resolution regard- 
ee . _ ing the constitution of local committees to advise on 
et R a eanible yaw gy - , the number and location of liquor-shops, &c. As 
Oct. ioe recommended by the Government of India, the 
Collector and the District Superintendent of Police 
: | are among the members; and the City Magistrate, or some officer correspond- 
; ing to him in status, is also to be appointed amember. It is further laid down 
. that there should be a majority of official members on the Committee. The 
local Committees have authority only to-give advice; but in order that this 
| advice may properly represent public opinion, Government have thought 
ee it necessary to appoint 3 official as against 2 non-official members. The 
, people have now become wise enough to see that this is not showing 
deference to public opinion, but ridiculing it. The British Government and 
Lord Morley have distinctly laid down that the people should have the right of 
local option in respect of the liquor-shops in their ieighbourhood ; but by the 
- above Resolution the majority of the Committee is to consist of officials ! 
The Poona Temperance Association had suggested that two of their represen- 
tatives should have seats on the Committee ; but this suggestion is not acted 
upon. Now, as the right to determine the number and location of liquor-. 
E. shops is vested in Revenue officials, we do not know why Sir G. Clarke should 
3 ‘take offence if any one said that Government encouraged the consumption of 
liquor from a desire to increase the revenue. There was no necessity for Sir 
George Clarke to commit the rashness of perverting the meaning of the term 
‘public opinion. To determine, by means of such Committees, the number 
‘a | of liquor-shops that may be allowed to be opened in a given area is just as 
es reprehensible as to decide that the people must always drink so many gallons 
of liquor. From the speech of His Excellency the Governor, it was thought 
to be the desire of Government that temporary liquor-shops should not be 
. opened at fairs and festivals; but it appears that such was not His Excel- 
a, leicy’s meaning. Only the assent of the local Committees will be asked for 
Bret the opening of such temporary shops. The Committees are not made of an 
mee: unwieldy size, because, it is thought that too large a number of members. 
might tend to prolong discussion and impede the transaction of business. 
But the most politic clause of the Resolution is that which leaves it to the: 
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Collector to call such Committees only once in three years, if he likes! 
[The Ldshtramat writes in an ironical tone:—-The Bombay Government 
has issued a Resolution ve the formation of local committees to advise on 
the number and location of liquor-shops in certain towns. Now, the vice of 
drunkenness must necessarily receive a check. The majority of the members 
on. the committees will be officials, and the~chairman will also be an 
officer of Government. But have not the officials the true welfare of the 
rayat at heart? Who can say after the formation of these committees that 
Government do not consult public opinion? Is not the presence of two 
non-officials on each committee enough to silence the voice of grumblers ? 
There are some fools among us who will call these committees a sham! 


But when these bodies set to work, the vice of drink is bound to disappear 
entirely from the country in a very short time. | 


*28. “Ttis not pleasant to think that the Government of India remains 
apathetic in the face of the flagrantly perverse 
verdicts which English juries in the Punjab Chief 
Court have been bringing in cases where Eng- 


Comments on the result 
of Corporal Cullen’s trial 
before the Punjab Chief 


Court lishmen have stood charged with offences against 
Indian Social Reformer the lives :and persons of Indian men and women. 
(4), 25th Oct. The Sterling case and the Rawalpindi Rape case 


are still fresh in the minds oi the public. Last 
month the Chief Court declined the application of Government to 
enhance the sentence of one month's imprisonment and a fine of one 
hundred rupees, passed on a SKuropean who had kicked to death a 
coolie. Cullen, the British soldier, who killed an Indian regimental servant 
at Simla in broad daylight, has been found guilty, but the jury thought 
that he was insane and should not be held responsible for his act. The 
deliberate nature of the murder and all the other attendant circumstances 
make this one of the most astonishing verdicts even in the history of Anglo- 
Indian juries. If Lord Minto and Lord Movyley are yet unconvinced of the 
need of reforming the system of trying Europeans charged with offences of 
violence against Indians, we cen only conclude that theire Lordships have a 
different conception of the value of the lives of Indian men and the honour of 
Indian women from what Indians naturally have. It is hateful to us to have 


‘to notice such cases of justice perverted by racial considerations, but not 


even the prospect of transportation for sedition nor of life-long imprisonment 
for contempt of Court should deter any publicist who is worth his salt from 
calling attention toa state of things which constitutes a grievous blot on 
the escutcheon of British rule in India. Our Muhammadan friends who are 
carrying ona separatist campaign may note with interest that Cullen’s act 


shows how mysteriously the destinies of Hindus and Muhammadans are 


bound together in India. Both are ‘niggers’ to Cullen and, though the 
man, who did the deed which is said to have destroyed Cullen’s mental poise, 
was a Muhammadan, the man, who had to pay forit with his life, was a Hindu. 
They have to bear each other’s burdens, whether they will or not, and when 
such is the case, it is the part of wisdom to stand together.”’ ' 


29. It is well known that the decisions of British tribunals in cases, of 
murders of natives and of outrages upon native 

eee eT women, in which the accused is a HKuropean, are 
Raegrs, 0-29, DEEP {Pr senerally considered to be unjust by the Indians. A 
recent case of this kind is that of Corporal Cullen, the facts of which are as 
follows :—A Pathan in the employ of a military officer near Simla shot a Euro- 
pean nurse dead because she resisted his attempts to outrage her. The 
Pathan was duly tried and sentenced to death after conviction. In the 
meantime. on the day following the nurse’s murder, Corporal Cullen deliber- 
ately took up a gun, loaded it-and discharged it at the first native he 
saw from the verandah of his barracks. Huis victim, of course, was not the 
above-mentioned Pathan, but one Lachman. Now, it was natural for the 
soldiers to become exasperated on account of the nurse’s murder. But why 
should poor Lachman suffer for it? Cullen was duly tried before the 
Lahore Chief Court and found guilty by the jury, who, however, recommended 
that he should not be sentenced as he had committed the act in a fit of tem- 
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> porary ins ny 3 and Mr. Justice Ratigan accepted their verdict! If going to 
>». the arsenal and picking up a gun, loading it, firing it at the first native to be seen 
* >>” and boasting to a friend that a nigger had been killed—if all these acts are 
_ -.——s«t@ ‘be regarded as having been committed in a fit of insanity, we have nothing 
‘to say. Whether the perversity of this decision be due to the system of 
judicial administration or to want of cense on the part of the Judge or to 
the racial bias of the jury, it is clear that every decision of the kind is under- 
mining British prestige. , 


*30. ‘“ Elsewhere will be found an account of the trial for assault of Mr. 
Williams, Executive Engineer, Nasik, resulting in 
Comments on the result his discharge. ‘The decision of ‘the Court must be 
of the Nasik assault case. accepted by fair-minded men, and both Government 
Indu Prakdsh (44), and Mr. Williams are to be congratulated, the former 
27th Oct., Eng. cols. on having had the ugly reports in the town subjected 
to the test of regular judicial proceedings and the 
latter on those reports being adjudged to be false. ‘The failure to get any in- 
formation from the occupants of the cart of Bhausing, the deceased, the direct 
evidence of the companion who drove with Mr. Williams, of his syce and of the 
driyer of the cart following Bhausing’s and the bruise sustained by 
Mr. Williams, together with the-story that Bhausing’s son offered to give 
evidence in favour of Mr. Williams for a consideration of Rs. 200, turned 
the scales heavily against the story of the prosecution. It is, however, a 
pity that there is still a mystery about Bhausing’s death. Was he 
killed by his own restive bullock’s' kick or on account of being assaulted 
by some one? His dying statement that he was kicked by a Sahib 
cannot be easily. dismissed, unless indeed he was drunk. Could there 
have been another person, a European or a Native, looking in the dark like a 
Sahib? The matter mustremain shrouded inmystery. However, there could 
never be in the case any elements more serious than those of an ordinary 
scuffle and assault. The resulting death was of the nature of an unforeseen 
accident. May we, however, ask why in Nasik carts are allowed to go with- 
out light at nighteand why trespass on the Club road is so easy ?”’ 


31. We do not know when we shallsee the last of the various offshoots of 


the Tilak trial. Mr. Justice Davar’s remarks about 


sag ay ny ing’ oe Mr. Tilak were unreasonable and unjust and evoked 
sequel to the Tilak trial. Ses yreey | “38 
Hindu Punch (119). ° geod deal of fair criticism from the native 


21st Oct press and the public. ‘The Bombay Govern- 
ment, however, resolved to defend the conduct of 
their favourite Judge and hauled up before the High Court two Poona editors 


on a rule issued against them for contempt of Court. Not satisfied with 
this, Government have, in their anxiety to vindicate still further the action 
of Mr. Justice Davar, dragged Mr. Samant, a pleader of Sholapur, before the 
High Court on the flimsy ground that he had presided at a meeting held 
at Sholapur for the purpose of entering a vehement protest against the 
severity of the Judge’s remarks in passing sentence on Mr. Tilak. 


32. The Prakdsh expresses its heart-felt regret for having used in its 


: issue of 29th July 1908 (vide paragraph 32 of 
AR a. asin. Ay ares ee Weekly Report No. 31) strong and unwarranted 
in regard to the Bom- laaguage in regard to the High Court in the 
bay High Court while article headed ‘A misfortune of the Nation,’ 


. 


criticising the ‘sentence criticising the sentence passed by Mr. Justice 


oa on Bal Gangadhar Pavar on Tilak. It also thanks the Collector of 
ll@&. 


Prakdsh (140), 21st Oct. = for having drawn its attention to the 


33. A punitive Police has been imposed by Government upon the Brahnins 

: of Kelshi on the mere suspicion that they are implicated 

_ Protest against the in certain crimes which were committed at the place 
imposition of a punitive but have remained undetected. Government have 


Police upon the Brahmins 4 
of Kelshi (Ratndgiri). acted very» foolishly in not censuring the Police for 


Kal (117), 23rd Oct not running to earth the delinquents. It is really 
' .  @ most arbitrary proceeding on the part of any Gov- 
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ernment to inflict punishment without stating the reasons for it. If the pro- 
vincial Governments possess such arbitrary powers, the supreme Government 
should try to check the exercise thereof. We wonder why no punitive Police 
is imposed on the city of Bombay, where a number of crimes are committed 
every day and are not brought to light. It is needless to remind Government 
that the Brahmins are a very docile community and that they never figure 
largely in criminal cases. A very interesting turn is being given to the whole 
affair by the fact that a barber of Kelshi is said to be implicated in the crimes. 
We will refrain from making further comments on the matter till the whole 
affair is cleared up. However, it must be said that the Bombay 
Government have shown a lamentable lack of political sagacity in dealing 
with the Brahmins of Kelshi. 


34. Owing to the prevalence of plague in the city of Belgaum, the 
. people have gone out to stay in huts. On their way 
Complaint ~~ om . home in the evening, they are troubled and annoyed 
noyance cause y e op a, 
sepoys of a Punjabi regi- by the sepoys of the Punjab Infantry; and it has 
ment stationed at Bel- become quite unsafe and even dangerous especially 
gaum to persons going for women to pass along the road. Last Saturday, 
to the plague health 4 party of raiders, who are reported to have carried 
camps. . arms with them, waylaid certain women that were 
Chikitsak (105), 21st Oct. going towards Machhmazgaon after a visit to the 
bazar and forcibly deprived them of all their ornaments and other belongings. 
One of these women was even stripped naked and everything she had was 
taken away. Similar thefts or decoities are very frequent on this, as well 
as on the Halga Road. ‘Some decoits, who infested the Halga Road, have been 
arrested. We hope similar steps will promptly be taken to relieve the anxiety 
of the public by bringing to book the budmashes who gave trouble to the 
women referred to above. | 


35. Mr. Narhar Ramchandra Bhide, L. M. & S., writes a letter to the 

IXesarz in the course of which he observes :—While 

Does inoculation afford admitting the correctness of the theory of plague 

real protection against inoculation as also the fact that the prophylactic is 

plague ? now prepared with the utmost care, I would like the 

Kesari (120), 20th Oct. following questions to be answered by those who are 

| agitating in its favour. If inoculation, during the 

period of incubation, does prove harmful, how is that stage to be ascertained ? 

Is there any guarantee that plague poison, though injected into the body 

by repeated inoculations, would not ultimately prove injurious ? Is it not true 

that inoculation saps the natural capacity of the human body to resist disease ? 

If inoculation be really so effective as it is represented to be, why should those 
who are inoculated remove to health camps ? 


36. ‘The first year’s work of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 

: Bureau has realised all the hopes and expectations 

Work of the Indian entertained regarding it, and has proved the neces- 
Merchants’ Chamber and sity of such a body for representing the views and 
ay Vartamdn (38), S8¢2timents of Indian merchants and for supplying 
20th Oct, Eng. cols. them useful information regarding trade and in- 
| | OEE, cicnnesis Government have wisely _ re- 
cognised this Chamber and asked its opinion on various important questions. 
The representations of this body were always marked by a senso of 
responsibility and moderation and have. faithfully voiced Indian public 
opinion. The activities of the Chamber were not confined to the sending 
_of these representations. A Gujarati monthly was started by it to impart 
information on commercial, industrial and agricultural matters. If the useful- 
ness of the Chamber is to be increased, the suggestion of Mr. Purushotamdas 
Thakoredas, its Vice-President, ought to be taken into consideration by 
all the important commercial organisations of Bombay. It is to the 
effect that all these organisations might unite together and form one compre- 
hensive whole, having different branches for different trades. Such a course 
would ma':e the Chamber not only a legislative but an executive body also, which 
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if woul¢ bei in the tnberente ofall merchants to join. It would oa: act as a. 
powerful check upon the tendency to excessive litigation which is unfortu- 
— one of the chief pr a of our merchants. All disputes between 
em could then well be settled by an Arbitration Board which ought to form 


& my odlarypolh factor of the Chamber........... The Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau has thus a vast field before it for doing work which will directly 


benefit the country by teaching its merchants the principles of self-help,. 
self-reliance and unity.” 


37. “It goes without saying that the destructive fioods in the Karachi 
District would justify remissions and suspensions of 

Alleged hardships to revenue on a large scale. The relief contemplated 
aren tm “" —— by Government under their rules is often 
“ype! fe etapa ackness marred. or neutralised by mismanagement on 
Sind Journal (18), 15th the one hand and harshness on the other. The 
Oct. reaping of ripe crops is usually disallowed in prac- 
tice, though allowed in theory; and by the time the 

Mukhtyarkar goes round from one field to another, the produce of many of 
them drops to the ground or into the water and: is lost. Remission 
is then refused on the ground that there is no basis for calculation. We hope, 
therefore, steps will be taken to save the distressed zamindars at least what 
little has escaped the floods. Wherever possible, general remissions should, 
of course, be given without the ceremony of field inspection; but in other 
Cases, let the Mukhtyarkars be up early and go round quickly. In one ins- 
tance, we are told, the Mukhtyarkar seemed inclined to shirk the work owing to. 
the peculiar difficulty interposed by long distances and*bad roads. ‘The eva- 
sion of trouble means material loss to the poor zamindar. But why do 


the authorities not see the advisability of appointing special Mukhty arkars 
for a month or two ?” 


38. “Therules drafted by the Judicial Commissioner’s Court for regulating 
admission to the Sind Bar and the conduct of legal 

Comments on the new practitioners in Sind are now, we believe, before the 
draft rules regulating Government of Bombay, along with the opinions of 
admission to the Bar and 4), various bodies consulted We notice that 
the conduct of legal eer ie bland 
pfactitioners in Sind. none of the Bar Associations has raised any objection 
Sind Journal (18), 15th 0 the abolition of the Lower Standard Examination. 
Oct. This is not unnatural. For ourselves, viewing the 
' question from the standpoint of the litigant public, we 

think that the Lower Standard Examination should be continued for some time 
yet. Weadmit that the time has come for a general raising of the standard. 
But this could be effected without doing away with the Lower Standard, the 
continuance of which is desirable on other and cogent grounds. It is notorious 
that justice in Indiais bought attoo heavy a price. Lawyer’s feesform a large 
proportion of the cost of litigation. Itis desirable, therefore, to have a class of 
pleaders charging small fees, especially as most of the cases going before the 
courts are petty ones............ But the chief feature of the draft rulesis the 
remarkable proposal for the annual renewal of the certificates, which has fairly 
taken everybody’s breath away- Nowhere in India, nowhere perhaps in the 
world, are new pleaders given t emporary certificates instead of permanent sanads. 
The desire of the ‘ High Court’ of Sind to be original and unique is commend- 
able. But it must not cease to be reasonable. The condition that the license to 
_ practise should be renewed from year to year can serve no other purpose 
except to train young lawyers in the school of serviiaty. This could not, 
we hope, be the motive of Sind’s highest tribunal. Were it so, no language 
would be too strong for its condemnation. As it is, the novel proposal strikes 
everybody as nothing more nor less than ridiculous. There is yet another point, 
not so far-reaching in character, but important enough in itself. Under the 
draft rules, a pleader has to wait five years before he can practise in the Sadar 
Court. Such a restriction does not exist anywhere else in India, not even in 
the chartered High Courts. There may be some justification ‘for it in the 
case of pleaders with inferior qualifications; but when the standard is going 


29 
to be raised, it is hardly fair to curtail the rights. Barristers, solicitors, 
High Court vakils and others are to be admitted without such restriction. 
Are the Higher Standard men or the LL.B.’s in any way inferior to the 
general run of young Barristers ? ” 


89. Commenting on the Judgment delivered by the Sessions Judge, - 


Sukkur and Larkana, in the case of Crown versus 
The Magistracy of Walidino and two others of Dadu Taluka, the Sindhi 
Larkana District (Sind) Writes:—In this case, the accused stood charged 
alleged to be in awe of for attempting to murder Mr. Naraindas, Sub-Inspec- 
the local Police. tor of Dadu, by shooting at him with his gun. The 
Sindhi (53), 17th Oct., accused, though admitted to bail pending trial by 
fing. cols. Mr. Boyd, Sessions Judge, were cast into prison 
again on committal by the Magistrate. But 
Mr. Boyd’s successor declined to bail them, but fixed an early date 
for their trial, which lasted for about 12 days. ‘I'he accused have been 
acquitted, and the Sessions Judge has arrived at the conclusion that the 
charge is absolutely false, and that if the complainant had been a private 
person, he would have sanctioned his prosecution. Without stopping to ex- 
press our dissent from him as to there being nothing to prevent him from 
treating a public servant in the same way as a private person, we must say 
that the result of this case ought to awaken the authorities in the Larkana Dis- 
trict to a sense oftheir duty. The Sessions Judge has left it to the District 
Magistrate to consider the feasibility of Mr. Naraindas’ continuance in 
service. But the fact remains that a judicial court has declared the Sub- 
Inspector’s charge to be absolutely false. We do not wonder at it, 
for from the day the Magistrates were told in writing by the District 
Magistrate that the conduct of the Police should not be commented upon: by 
them in their judgments the Police began to assume the upper hand. 
They began to grow indifferent and to defy the magistracy; the Magistrates. 
trembled to expose them, forthe District Superintendent, who was a European, 
listened to the Police.......... It is no wonder that, in this demoralised state of 
the District, false cases should become frequent. Our own experience is that 
majority of the native Magistrates feel anxious to please the Police.......... 
We wish the District Magistrate would strengthen the hands of the magistracy 
and deal strictly with such delinquencies of Police officers as are brought to 
notice.” 


40. Writing on the subject of the extension of wharf accommodation in 
the port of Karachi, the Sind Gazette observes :— 
_ Complaint about delay ‘¢The wharf extensions have hitherto been carried out 
in + pers. the seas expeditiously and satisfactorily and without any delay 
wars —— (17). 20th beyond that inseparable from the Trust’s obligations 
Oct. crenee : with regard to current trade. But here lies the true 
difficulty. With the ordinary work of the Port in full 
swing, how can the Trust’s engineers extend the existing wharves and carry 
out the operation of rearranging the whole system of the railway lines that 
serve them? Obviously such a thing is impossible. ‘This isone of the reasons 
that make the building of new wharves on the western side of the main 
channel an urgent necessity.. And its urgency becomes the more obvious 
when it is remembered that irrigation extensions in Sind and the Punjab are 
being pushed forward rapidly, and that the N.-W. Railway has by now so far 
increased and improved its carrying capacities that it can deliver produce in 
Karachi faster than the Port Trust can dispose of it over its wharves, jetties 
and bunders. What then are we to say when we find that the efforts to obtain 
Government’s sanction to the mere preparation of detailed plans of the pro- 
posed Western Wharf Scheme have already occupied a year, and will probably 
take another year! There appearsto be a deplorable lack of appreciation of the 
very great urgency of the matter ; and unless special steps be taken to represent 
the whole position in all its bearings to the Government of India, none of the 
European mercantile community, Port Trustees or Government officials now in 
Karachi, are likely to see the West Wharves even started, much less completed. 
It is impossible to regard such a possibility with equanimity.” 
con 1697—8 
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at “ ‘The Sukkur-Larkana Sessions District comprises the three Revenue 
) | Districts of Larkana, Sukkur and the Upper 
; Grievance of assessors iN §ind Frontier. A. number of sessions cases, far 
Sessions Distric! ‘aia exceeding thatin all the other Sessions Districts com- 
Sindhi (58), 17th Oct, bined, are tried every year here. ‘The calls on 
Eng. cols. assessors at Sukkur both from the towns and the 
| talukas of Rohri and Sukkur are very frequent.......... 
Employment as assessors at Sukkur is considered a positive burden. 
These poor men have to attend at the sacrifice of their time and business. 
The Court is over a mile and a half distant from the town proper, and 3 miles 
‘from Rohri and any distance from the talukas. During summer and winter it 
is necessary to ride to and from the Court, walking being out of question. The 
assessors have to be out of pocket for such charges every day. Who is to 
compensate them for this loss? ‘T’he Sessions Judges are never anxious to 
press their difficulties on the notice of the authorities, and the cry goes 
unheeded. We think that payment to these assessors 1s absolutely neces- 
sary.’ ) 


42. “The Durbar ofthe Commissioner in Sind at Hyderabad was marred 
en er a by invidious distinctions in providing seats for those 
ania senneded ig Sr TT8O4: which have been bitterly resented by the 
leading citizens of Hy- Public. Men of the position and standing of Mr. 
derabad (Sind) at the Allahbux Khan, a descendant of the old ruling 
Durbar of the Com- family in Sind and for a number of years a member 
missioner. _. of the Bombay Legislative Council and a _ big 
Kardcht Chronicle (1), Jagirdar, and of Mr. Bulchand, President. of the 
15th Oct. Hyderabad Municipality, were made to take their 
seats below the dais, on which were, however, seated many who are in no 
way superior in position, wealth and influence to those whom they over- 
looked from their exalted position - We fail to understand the position 
accorded in the Durbar to the new President of the Hyderabad Municipality, 
who was there as the chief representative of the rate-payers, and whose 
treatment cannot but provoke the latter. It is now open to both 
Mr. Bulchand and the citizens of Hyderabad to enter a protest. Failing a 
satisfactory reply from Government, resignation appears to us to be the only 
course left to the President of the Hyderabad Municipality.” 


Education. 


43. ‘We have read the Resolution on discipline in colleges and schools 
with great interest, and a good many people con- 

Comments on the Reso- nected with educational institutions in this Presi- 
lution of the Bombay dency will, we are sure, read it with even greater 
ae “ pe interest. It is in more sense than one an important 
pestis Me wn senoo'ls ane anda serious document, and, whatever be its merits or 
Oriental Review (11), demerits, we hope it will be read and considered as 
21st Oct. such. Of course, there is nothing new in the position 
taken up by the Government, nothing that has not been 

heard _of or talked about frequently since the famous Risley Circular, except that 
in paragraph 10 Government has actually gone out of its way to prescribe the 
remedies for the state of things they describe. The Resolution contains some 
very profound platitudes, preached in the shape of an eloquent sermon to 
school-boys, their parents and masters, and an appeal has’ also been. made 
this time to the ancient traditions of the Hindus, their religion, and to the 
wisdom of the East in general....... ... We .have nothing to complain about 
this, except that we should like to remind the Government that many of 
the masters of the day belong to quite a different category of men from the 
gurus of old. This, however, does not and cannot justify any discourtesy or 
lawlessness on the part of the boys, and so far as the Resolution is intended 
to aim at breaches of discipline in the schools, it will have our most cordial 
support. We are sorry to learn that the advance of education in this Presi-. 
dency has been accompanied by relaxation of discipline and a lowering of the 
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standard of manners in schools and colleges. We are equally sorry to learn 
that there have been lately flagrant offences against school rules and com- 
plaints of rudeness and discourtesy in public; but at the same time we cannot 
help observing that if any teacher is worth hisname and knows his work, it 
surely does not need a very eloquent Resolution to remind him of what his 
duties are whenever the boys under his control behave in the manner which the 
Resolution complains about.......... Our boys are admittedly docile, and no 
one will deny that impatience of control and rudeness of manners are not only 
alien to the traditional spirit of this ancient land, but are even now, at least 
in this Presidency, rather an exception than the general rule. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay unfortunately thinks otherwise, and is evidently anxious to 
reform what it conceives is the existing state of affairs. What are the 
remedies proposed ? ‘l'hese are detailed in paragraph 10 of the Resolution, and 
are as follows :—(1) Strict regularity and implicit obedience must be exacted 
in the class. (2) Any reported or observed objectionable conduct out of school 
must be sternly punished. (3) Parents must be given to understand that 
they cannot dictate to managers, but that managers have the right to say 
on what conditions they will admit or retain boys in their school. A creat 
deal of the prevailing laxity in schools comes from the fatal oriental habit of 
yielding to impor tunity. (4) The present habit of appearing both in class and 
in public in dirty and untidy dress must be suppressed. Decent native clothes 
are very cheap and are easily kept clean. (5) Politeness and courtesy must 
be inculcated and any approach to rudeness or ungentlemanly speech or 
conduct should be punished. (6) Such papers only as Government from 
time to time sanction shall be admitted to reading-rooms of schools and 
hostels or subscribed to by students. (7) No school-boy shall attend or take 
part in the organization or conduct of any public meeting of any kind. (The 
italics are ours.) No one will object to the first six rules, except that most 
of them are superfluous and the third contains an unhappy phrase, ‘the fatal 
oriental habit of yielding to importunity, which is as inaccurate as it was 
uncalled-for. ‘I'he seventh is vague in its phraseology, and will, we are afraid, 
prove inefficacious in practice. The participation of students in political 
demonstrations 1s, according to the Resolution, one of the causes that have 
been at werk in bringing abouta laxity of discipline and disregard for authority, 
and as an antidote the Government proposes that no school-boy shall attend 
or take part in the organization or conduct of any public meeting of any kind. 
All these rules are also supposed to apply to College students except that they 
may attend (but not take part in) public meetings with the previous permis- 
sion of the Principal, to whose discretion it shall also be left what papers are 
to be admitted into the College. Im criticising the above we have-got to 
remember that the Resolution is more in the nature of a suggestion than an 
order, an exhortation rather than a command. But this cannot blind us to 
the fact that there is a veiled threat, hidden between the iines, that the Gov- 
ernment will be prepared any day to move a step further and put into practice 
what they so eloquently preach. With the future, however, we are not 


immediately concerned. The present interests us far more, and we frankly © 


wish to ask the Government whether the Resolution is not. one more 
attempt to throttle the new political spirit which has reached all classes of 
people, the rich and the poor, the old as well as the young, in this country....... 
Does the Government wish to act against the spirit of the times which has 
captivated the imagination of our men. and women, our sons and our 
daughters? It can prohibit public meetings, it can punish the attendants, it 
can send the organisers and speakers to coal if it liked, but it cannot suppress 
the new-born ideas which have revolutionised the minds of young India. 
Moreover, is a school-boy to be prevented fromtattending or taking partin any 
public meeting of any kind? We are ourselves against school- boys whose capa- 
cities for judgment cannot be said to have properly matured, taking any 
active part in a political meeting, but why should they not attend a lecture 
on a non-political subject which is open to the public? Yet this is what the 
Resolution will lead us to, if its provisions are rigidly and _ technically 
construed.” 4 
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44. “ It seems to us that Government action, at least of the kind outlined 
Sind Journal (18), 15th 


in their resolution on the subject of discipline 
in schools and colleges, is not the proper remedy 

: for the evil complained of. ‘The motives of 
Government are sure to be questioned in the present state of the public 
feeling, and the attempt at repression will prove a failure....... ... Jt 18 very 
unfortunate that, in the resolution, attendance at political meetings is put 
on a level with misbehaviour, ungentlemanliness, rudeness, untidiness, and the 
like. We are aware that participation in political demonstrations is regarded 
by His Excellency the Governor to be the cause of the growing spirit of irrever- 
ence, and that he, therefore, wants to put it dowu; but, we must point out, 
this line of action is impolitic and will not succeed. Surely, a line should 
at least be drawn between political and seditious meetings, between mere 
attendance and active participation. We donot know whether the prohibitions 
fulminated in the resolution cover the case of students enrolling them- 
selves as Congress or Conference volunteers. If they are intended to apply 
to these, then Government are committing a great blunder and will have 
ultimately to eat humble pie. Even Moderates will not tolerate such inter- 
ference, which seeks to deprive college students of the privilege of serving the 
country’s leaders in a legitimate cause It is too much, surely, to require. 
college students to get permission from their Principal for-merely attending a 
public meeting. And it is absurd to prohibit even school-boys from attending 
public meetings of any kind. Equally absurd isthe prohibition against primary 
schoel teachers taking newspapers into the schools. ‘That newspapers are: 
not to be admitted into the school reading-room without official sanction is. 
also not likely to bring credit to Government. One word more. His Excel- 
lency speaks eloquently of the traditional reverence felt for the gurw and the 
implicit obedience rendered to the parent in India and throughout the East. 
Yes, but then it is forgotten that there is now a conflict here between the claims 
of the country and the claims of bureacratic authority; and it is not at all 
unnatural that in the conflict reverence amd obedience should go to the wall.. 
The key to the situation lies in treating Indians and their aspirations in a 
just and unselfish spirit. It will not do for Government to presume too far on 
our natural reverence for authority.” 


45. “The resolution of the Government of Bombay on the subject of 
° ‘Discipline in Schools’ isa timely document, and, 
4 nog esa (48), though vague in some places, is certainly to be 
is Sie welcomed in the present condition of education in 
this presidency. Every school-master knows that the boys are getting ‘out 
of hand.’ Who is mainly responsible for this sad state of things we shall not 
stop to inquire ; but we can say with confidence that the attempt now made to 
regulate the conduct of boys attending schools and colleges will have the full 
support of all thoughtful parents and guardians We hope that the 
resolution will be strictly enforced and not allowed to become a dead letter. 
One cause of the absence of respect for teachers is, in our humble opinion, the 
appointment of raw and unqualified persons to the holy post of gu7w. In many 
schools, both private and aided, inexperienced and unqualified young men, 
often mere boys, are engaged as teachers ; and naturally they fail to command 
the respect which the venerable gurus used to command in days gone by....... 
Under these circumstances, Government will do well to insist upon all schools. 
having trained teachers on their staff.” 


46. “We are in entire and hearty accord with His Excellency’s weighty 
remarks and the judicious manner in which he has. 

Bombay East Indian formulated his orders for checking indiscipline, 
(1), 24th Oct.; Gujardt flagrant breaches of school rules, and rudeness on 
Mitra (28), 18th Oct., the part of students. Government are responsible, 
Eng. cols. _ so far as their own and aided schools are concerned, 
for the well-being of boys in a state of pupilage. 

seeeeesee We warmnly support the action taken by Government to extirpate 
evils which are injurious to the cause of education and the interests of the 
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country, and trust that the Indian public leaders will co-operate with 
Government in the efforts made by them to guide school-boys and college 
students in the right path........... That a wise, broad-minded, enlightened 
and sympathetic administrator like Sir George Clarke, should feel it to be his 
duty to pass such orders as those contained in the Resolution under 
consideration, shows that the evil has assumed such proportions that, if strong 
measures are not adopted at once, disastrous consequences might result.” 
[he Guwardt Mitra writes :—“ The question naturally arises, will the Govern- 
ment Resolution on the subject of discipline in schools and colleges have the 
desired effect? For ourselves, we have honest misgivings on the point. The 
resolution is likely to remain a dead letter unless Government care to exercise 


stricter supervision than has hitherto been in vocue....... We have nothing 
but approval for the language and sentiments -underlying the resolution, 
and can only hope that good will result therefrom......... We see_ that 


one excellent suggestion is made in the resolution, viz., that inspecting 
officers should pay informal and surprise visits to schools and report masters 
who are found to be guilty of conniving at participation by students in 
political movements.......... Surprise visits to aided schools can achieve 
much, by keeping both scholars and masters in wholesome dread of the 
inspecting officers.’ | 


47. We wish the Government of Sir George Clarke had not issued 
Guiardti (27), 18th their new circular about discipline in schools and 
ek J Shakti (84) 1th colleges. Nothing could be more deplorable than 
ok. G that Government should be frightened. by the 
prevailing political agitation into investing teachers 

with authority to prevent students from taking part in politics. The 
regulations laid down in the circular are opposed to true statesmanship 
and are sure to prove ineffectual. We know full well that -those to whom 
this circular is addressed will not refuse to carry out the behests of their 
masters. But Government should remember that the student of to-day 
is the politician of to-morrow. Will Government be so good as to tell us 
what evil deeds the Indian students have been Jed to commit by attending 
political meetings or by reading the papers? ‘These political meetings 
are not schools where politics is taught to them; the circular, therefore, 
will not be of any use, but will unnecessarily tax the energies’ of the 
teachers. Whatthe Indian student does at public meetings is to listen 
attentively to the speeches and to join in applauding and in shouting Bande 
Mdiaram. Is it to prevent him from doing even this that Government 
have now invested teachers with these terrible powers? Is there anything 
wrone in developing in young men a love for justice and liberty ? Do Govern- 
ment consider it a terrible thing that they should want to become patriotic ? 
Is it the aim of the State system of education to make them forget 
their country? If the present system of education aims at making the 
student forget his country, then the demands of those who are clamouring for 
education on national lines are quite reasonable. Is it advisable to allow 
the student of to-day to continue to be the effeminate creature he has 
been made by the present system of education? The new regulations will 
render the student fit to remain in the condition of aslave. If this is the 
boasted liberality of the British system of education, and if it is thus to come 
inthe way of turning out good citizens, God protect us from it! [The 
Shakti writes :—The circular will indirectly help to further the national 
movement. Nevertheless, one is not a little pained at this autocratic 
and inconsiderate action of Government,’ who only exist to protect the 
people’s interests with the people’s money. Is it just to deprive the parents 
of their natural and inalienable right to control tl movements of their 
children? Willthe prevailing disconient be stamped’6ut by this encroachment 
onthe rights of the parents? It is impossible to succeed in realising 
impossibilities. Are not the regulations embocied in the circular impossible 
in practice? .Will the teacher be able to follow all the movements of 
each of his pupils ? Supposing that he will be able to do so, will not all right- 
minded teachers be disgusted with the degrading character of the duties 
now imposed upon them? Again, the resolution is made applicable to aided 
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sins also. What right have Chisel to enforce it upon these schools, 
which are not aided for obeying such orders from Government, but to further 
the cause of education? Even granting that students did not read newspapers 
or attend public meetings, how would it be possible to keep them away from 
politics when the whole of India is seething with political agitation, and 
political topics are being discussed in every village and in every street ?! 


48. The Resolution of the Bombay Government on the subject of 
discipline in schools and colleges is one which, if 
Sav pote rmed ieadaver attempted to be rightly enforced, will deal a heavy 
(20), 19th Oct. blow to political activity in this country. We 
| admit the necessity of maintaining discipline in 
schools and colleges. All- that Government say about the decadence of 
reverence for authority in the student world, and its causes, is correct. But 
the remedies they have proposed are quite impracticable and. objectionable. 
It is true that a student should devote all his attention to study. But this 
does not mean that he should never take part in, cr think of, any movements 
undertaken for the welfare of his native land. The well-being of a country 
depends upon the fitness of the rising generation to discharge their duties 
towards it; and the best training-ground for youth is the field of politics. 
Government question the validity of this principle. ‘Their attitude would be 
justified only if it was the case that students took part in politics at the 
expense of their studies. Again, even if the new restrictions might be 
conceded to be necessary in the case of school-boys, they are quite 
unsuited to ‘college students. If college students are attentive to 
their studies and _ well-behaved towards their teachers and_ the 
authorities, where is the harm, if side by side with this, they, in their 
leisure hours, read good newspapers and attend orderly political meetings ? 
Even now, the cry is heard about the paucity of labourers in the 
field of politics. The result of the new restrictions will be to thin their ranks 
still further. Government have cited the opinion of Dr. Caird; but against it, 
may be cited that of Sir Stafford Northcote, who in the course of the inaugural 
address delivered by him on his being appointed Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh, remarked, “ I value so highly the training of our youth for politi- 
cal life that I would rather see among you a little exaggeration, or even a little 
temporary misdirection of your partizanship, than a dull indifference upon 
questions of high importance or selfish insensibility to the interests of your 
native country.” {The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—Weregretto say that the 
Government Resolution on the subject of discipline in educational institutions, 
prohibiting as it does all school-boys from attending or taking part in any 
public meeting of any kind, does great injustice to the student world. Is it 
intended to keep away students from attending even such harmless and 
instructive lectures as the one on the Science of Commerce lately delivered 
by Mr. D. E. Wacha or those on education and other non-political subjects 
delivered some time ago by Mr. N. G. Velinkar ?| 


49. It is impossible for a ruler, however powerful he may be, to create 
an ideal or enforce discipline by a simple stroke of 
Praja Bandhu (36), 18th the pen or by the exercise of his authority. Particu- 
Oct. ; Redjasthan (82), ith arly at a time when the relations between the rulers 
Oct.; Deshi Mitra (25), : gk ee 
99nd -Oct. and the ruled are to a certain degree strained, 
measures like the Resolution on school and college 
discipline, however good the intentions of Government might be, are bound to 
have an undesirable effect on the minds of the public. It is not easy to under- 
stand how the Government of Bombay have forgotten the bitter lesson taught 
to the bureaucracy by the Risley Circular in Bengal. Even granting that all 
the arguments advanced by Government in support of their action are valid, still 
it must be borne in mind that the people are strongly opposed to the principles 
underlying their Resolution. Such circulars have never succeeded and are 
never likely to succeed, for it is with the parents alone that the direction of 
the education of their children rests. At atime when the whole of India is 
clamouring fora larger share ii the administration of the country, such 
disquieting circulars are untimely and untactful. Sir George Clarke , we are 
afraid, is unconsciously.becoming a tool in the hands of the bureaucracy. 
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There are some expressions in’ the circular which are very offensive, ¢.g., 
‘the fatal Oriental habitof yielding to importunity.” If Government want 
to win over public opinion, they should never use such expressions 
in State documents. Again, Government have threatened the discontinuance 
or the curtailment of the present expenditure on education; but they should 
understand that they are doing nothing very extraordinary in spending 
money on this object. They should disabuse their mind of the notion that they 
are doing it by way of charity. Wedoadmit that the former veneration of the 
student for his teacher ison the wane. But that is because the gurus of the 
old world were not mercenery like their present-day successors. Government 
have for a long time been talking of reforms; but instead of granting them 
they are going on issuing such offensive resolutions as the present one. [The 
Rdjasthin and the Deshi Mitra also express their disapproval of the Resolution 
as tending to make the school-boys too much dependent upon their teachers.| 


90. Commenting on the Resolution of the Bombay Government re 
| discipline in schools and colleges, the Karndtak 
Karndtak Vritt (93), YVritt: writes:—Government ‘seem. to be alarmed 
ty Oct. ;Karndtak Vai- ot the bold and self-reliant attitude displayed by 
av (92), .17th Oct. ; th each t: rere Tt ; th 
Pratod (142), 19th Oct. e present generation of. students. is with e 
view to crush the growing independence of boys that 
the Resolution has been issued. Government are possibly of opinion that 
the part at present taken by schoolboys in Ganpati and Shivaji celebrations 
is itself a gross breach of discipline. But the parents of the boys may not, 
however, see eye to eye with Government in this matter, and may, on the 
contrary, think that it is highly desirable that their sons should take 
part in these national festivals and thereby improve their moral tone. 
‘The Karndatak Vaibhav disapproves of the Resolution on discipline in schools 
and colleges i teto and observes that it trenches unduly on the province of 
parents and cuardians, and also imposes unjust obligations upon teachers. 
Tt adds that it lies solely with the parents to decide “what kind of political 
training their sons should have and that it is quite impolitic on the part 
of Government to force arbitrary principles upon the people. ‘The 
Pratod wyrites:—The present attitude of students, of which Government 
complain in their Resolution on the subject of discipline, is the outcome of the 
present policy of Government. People are forbidden to express their real 
sertiments at public meetings ; so they give vent to them at home. ‘The boys 
hear what their elders say and are influenced thereby. The Resolution 
unduly restricts the rights of parents and throws a formidable responsibility 
upon teachers. Parents can hardly prevent their sons from attending public 
meetings and any efforts on their part in this direction will only make the 
youngsters wild and unruly. One effect of the Resolution will be to give 
an impetus to National Education and to make the boys self-reliant. Parents 
will also learn what their duties are towards their boys. We must, in short, 
thank Government for awakening the public to a sense of their duty. | 


51. “ The Government of Sir George Clarke have put to their credit one 


more good act by removing, at least partially, 


Comments on the im- ae 
provement in the salaries the reproach which has been laid at the door 


of primary school-teachers of the Bombay Government these many years, for 
in the Bombay Presi- the miserable pittances that were being paid to the 
dency. primary school-masters in their jurisdiction.......... 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), Sir George Clarke has apparently realized what his 
22nd Oct., Eng. — predecessors failed to do, namely, the absurdity 
Akhbir-e-Souddgar (20), of maintaining the primitive scale of pay 

wich of Indian school- -masters, and expecting them to 
perform their great and holy task with the necessary amount of skill, 
care and conscientiousness. It has been the common tendency both 
of the people themselves as well as Government to underrate the work 


of the village school-master.......... Tew seem to remember that 
the period truly formative of character.is about the time when the child 
learns its alphabets.......... Government have been strenuously endeavouring 


to improve the character and moral tone of the rising generation. But 
somehow or other, it never dawned upon them, till now, that while 
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ies have - been making enormous sacrifices for isk the superstructure 
eo Be and beautiful, they have been following a wofully short-sighted 
policy with regard to the foundations.......... ‘ I'he Government of Sir George 
Clarke have put themselves on the right track; and we hope that their 
resources will have so far improved in the near future as to permit them to 
adjust the scale of pay of these school-masters on a still more satisfactory 
basis......... A wage that deprives a man of his very self-respect and debases 
him in the eyes of those over whom he is set in authority is not calculated to 
make him perform his task satisfactorily. ‘The reform now undertaken by 
His Excellency’s Government should have been undertaken years ago.” [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also congratulates the Government of Bombay on the 
generous spirit displayed by them’ in effecting an improvement in the emolu- 
ments of primary school teachers ; but it doubts whether a monthly salary of 
Rs. 9 even will enable the men to make both ends meet. | 


o2. “Itis gratifying to observe that the Bombay Government have at 
*Gujardti 7), 25th last been convinced of the necessity and justice of 
Oct Bie. ce DBaehtyq, increasing the miserable salaries paid to the teaching 
mat (46), 23rd Oct. staff in primary schools to a minimum of not 
less than Rs. 9 per mensem. Government have 
also sanctioned the proposal to raise the pay of primary school-masters to 
Rs. 10 per mensem after five years’ service. Many of the day labourers in 
Bombay and in the mofussil are earning more than ten rupees, and so are 
many office peons. We are not, therefore, prepared to admit that the last word 
has been said on the subject of the salaries of teachers in primary schools. 
Even in the mofussil, no teacher can possibly support himself and his wife 
with anything like decency or comfort on a salary of nine or ten 
rupees. Buta step forward has at last been taken after more than ten 
years’ agitation; and that is something to be thankful for.” [The Rdshtra- 
mat writes :—Fortune has at last smiled upon the poor school-masters ! 
Needless to say, they will, in return for the boon extended to them, be ex- 
pected to keep themselves and their boys quite aloof from all political move- 
ments in future. A school-master earns less than an ordinary coolie, and his 
lot is far from enviable. It is hoped that, with the growth of the swadeshi 
movement, Government will be compelled to offer adequate salaries to 
primary teachers, as it will be impossible .to attract intelligent men to serve 
as teachers on the present pittances. | 


03. The efforts of the non-official members of the Bombay ‘Legislative 
Council in the direction of improving the miserable 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), condition of Vernacular school-masters have at last 
2ist Oct. met with partial success. ‘The primary teachers will 
| thank Government for fixing their minimum pay in 
future at nine rupees. But considering the high prices that prevail in 
general, it would have been much better if the minimum had been fixed at 
Rs. 10. We wish Government had also thought of raising the scale of pay of 
trained teachers. If men of high intellectual calibre are to be attracted to the 
calling of a teacher, a suitable remuneration must be offered tothem. We hope 
Government will not grudge the expenditure of a few lakhs of rupees to improve 
the prospects of primary teachers, when they have already sanctioned more 
than 13 lakhs of rupees for effecting reforms in the Police Department. 


54. The Bombay Samdchdér hails with gratification Mr. Chinubhai 
Madhavlal’s munificent gift of four lakhs for the 

Comments on Mr. Chi- purpose of founding a science institute at Ahmed- 
nubhai Madhavlal’scontri- abad, as a branch of the Central Science Institute 
bution towards thescheme proposed to be started in Bombay. It remarks :— 
a eublat ot Geiente * A school for the study of Science in its higher 
the Bombay Presidency. branches is a great desideratum in Gujarat, and 
~ Bombay Samdchdr (61), Consequently the people of that province are 
20th Oct.: Akhbdr-e- grateful to Mr. Chinubhai for his timely and unique 
Souddgar (20), 19th Oct. gift. The amount of 18 lakhs that has now 
accumulated in the hands of His Excellency during 

the short space of six months amply testifies to the keenness evinced by 


4 


the public in the cause of science. After these liberal private donations, 
the public of this Presidency have a right to expect equally liberal contribu- 
tions from Government, so that the cause of science may make substantial 
progress. Now that the complaint about want of funds has been removed 
the public trust that, in elaborating their scheme for the teaching of Science, 
Government will make provision for a well-equipped laboratory to be 
attached to every college in the presidency, be it private or under State 
control. If Government respect the wishes of the public, other wealthy 
Indians will- also be encouraged to follow in the foot-steps of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. Jacob Sassoon and Mr. Chinubhai Madhavlal. [The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddagar welcomes the gift and congratulates Mr. Chinubhai on his having 


grasped what the real want of his countrymen was and on his having taken 
steps to supply it.| 


00. “Mr. Chinubhai Madhavlal’s noble gift of four lakhs for the 
‘ Cuiardti (7), 25th development of Science at Ahmedabad in connec- 
Oct. ‘Ene. cols.. Indian +10B, if possible, with the proposed Central Science 
| Spectator (3), 24th Oct. Institute at Bombay was announced to His 
Excellency the Governor in a modest and respectful 
communication, and His Excellency’s acceptance of it was communicated 
to the donor in very appreciative, cordial and graceful terms.......... 
Mr. Chinubhai’s generous donation will enable His Excellency to strengthen 
the scientific branch of collegiate instruction in the Gujarat College and thus 
be helpful in meeting the growing requirements of an important and wealthy 
centre of industry and commerce like Ahmedabad. What confidence can 
be inspired in the public mind by the presence of such an accomplished 
scientist and broad-minded statesman like Sir George Clarke at the head of 
the Bombay Government and the Bombay University has been proved 
within the last six months by the splendid benefactions, amounting 
to no less than eighteen lakhs, made for the furtherance of science. 
This presidency cannot be too grateful to these enlightened benefactors and 
also to His Excellency whose persuasive moral influence is being sensibly 
felt and appreciated by all classes of the population of Western India.” 
[The Indian Spectator writes :—* The pagoda tree in India is not altogether 
a myth: one must know where to find it and for what purposes to shake it. Sir 
George Clarke’s enthusiasm in the cause of the improvement of science 
teaching has’ already had its effect on the large-hearted patriotism of the 
country and secured benefactions to the extent of eighteen lakhs of rupees. 
The last of these contributions is from Mr. Chinubhai Madhavlal of 
Ahmedabad, whose donation of four lakhs towards the improvement of 
science teaching at Ahmedabad is, as His Excellency has testified, a ‘fresh 
instance of his fine public spirit.’ ’’, 


Municipalities. 


56. * Pressing questions regarding the health of the City of Bombay 
claim serious consideration at the hands of the 

Corporation, the Government and the public. In 

“Alleged necessity of an addition to the curse of plague, which has not 
energetic and systematic yet left us, we are destined to suffer, it seems, from 
campaign against malaria the eyils resulting from the heritage left to 
in Bombay City. us by the inconsiderate and _ ill-advised policy 
Sanj Vartamdan (38), | e 
22nd Oct., Eng. cols. pursued by Government and the Corporation in 
former years with regard to the vital question of 

public health....... .... Even now, while the city is 

affected by a terrible and almost unprecedented epidemic of malaria, no 
systematic and comprehensive scheme is formulated to protect people. from 
its attacks. The efforts made in this direction hitherto have been slip- 
shod in their character and deserve fully the reproach cast upon them by 
Captain Liston.......... The Corporation has delayed too long in the matter. 
Let it now act up to the frank criticism of Captain Liston and organise a 
regular, systematic and scientific campaign against plague and malaria.......... 
Spasmodic efforts, such as those described in the report of the Health Officer 
submitted to the Corporation, have no doubt been made to destroy the breed. 
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7 a . of these insects have been ‘undertaken too late in the season, despite the 


a snggears two measures to check the malaria epidemic. One of them is that a 


whole city ought no longer to rest with one official. The Health 
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5 of mosquitoes; but the majority of these attacks on the haunts 


fact. ample warning of the impending danger was given. Captain Liston 


-trained staff may be organised and employed in seeking out the breeding- 
laces of mosquitoes, more especially the species which is spreading the 
isease. Another suggestion made by him is that a permanent or standing 
committee should be appointed, which could share with the Health Officer 
some of his responsibility.. There was no necessity for,such a committee in 
the past ; but the increase of population, and of the different diseases makes it 
positively essential that the responsibility for looking to the health of the 
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Department, in short, ought to be given more prominence and consideration 
than it has received in the past. A small committce of carefully selected repre- 
sentatives from the Corporation will make this Department really useful to 
the city at large, and not allow its energies to be frittered away nor the public 
money to be wasted.” 


*57. ‘‘ Bombay’s grateful acknowledgments are due to Captain Liston for 

his spirited exposure of the inefficacy of the measures 

Rast Goftdr (37), 25th - taken by the Health Department of the Municipality 
Oct., Eng. cols. to combat with the epidemic of malaria in ‘the city. 
The matter has engaged the attention of the Corpor- 

ation for about a year, of which a greater portion has been wasted in lengthy 
discussions and the calling of reports from departmental officers. It was not 
until Captain Liston indicated, after personal experiments, that the epidemic 
had acquired fearful dimensions in the north-eastern division of the Fort that 
the question was taken up in all earnestness. Even now when all are agreed 
that the present outbreak is abnormal, there is only one individual who needs 
to be convinced. And that is none but our estimable Executive Health 
Officer. He adduces statistics to show that the whole city is filled with 
panic, and that Bombay was never healthier during the past few years than 
NOW..0000- ... his optimistic forecast is not justified by circumstances, and if 
a, responsible officer in the position of the Executive Health Officer moves 
heaven and earth to prove by his meve zpse dizxit that all labour under an 
illusion except his isolated self, how can we rely upon his taking the requisite 
action ? Statistics can be made to prove any blessed inference. The method 
of ratiocination by which that officer weaves a net-work of hasty and ill-digest- 
ed conclusions is faulty and misleading. If the statistical returns of the city 
are re-assuring as to the state of its general health, there may be other causes 
at work which account for this decline of mortality. Malarial fever, though 
it is largely prevalent in the Fort, may not have yet acquired a virulence to 
render its detection possible in the mortality tables, and yet it may show its 
feet of clay as it borrows strength by our neglect to grapple with it in its 
earlier stages. If that officer had taken pains like Captain Liston to make 
house-to-house visits in the affected localities, every flat and every storey 
would have told its gruesome tale. There is not a household in the whole 
length of the Frere Road which is not infested with fever, and though malaria 
has not exacted many tolls in the deaths of its victims, it has done 
enough havoc in the impaired health and shattered physique of the 
patients stricken with it. As the Executive Health Officer has a bent for 
mathematical accuracy, what about Captain Liston’s own examination of 
children, resident in this locality, of whom he discovered 80 per cent. 
suffering from enlarged spleens and 50 per cent. showing on. micros- 
copical test of their blood traces of malarial parasites? If anything, we 
should have expected the Health Officer to have taken upon himself the self- 
‘imposed duty which Captain Liston had prescribed to himself with commendable 
zeal and as a pure labour of love. But evidently taat officer is not grateful to 
Captain Liston for his co-operation in the work of his department, and has 
taken him roundly to task for.his alleged exaggeration. We-.think the Corpora- 
tion would be failing in its duty if it allowed such strictures to pass un- 
- noticed. ‘The officer was asked to»present himself at the Corporation for a 
personal conference with the members. He shirked that duty for reasons best 
‘ known to himself, and drafted a long and petulant reply.” 


‘ 
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*58. 


Comments on the views 
of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation on the scheme 
for the expansion of the 
City of Bombay. 

Rast Goftdr (37), 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


25th 


“ The Corporation has decided to send to.Government the document 


which it has prepared with immense painstaking and 
after a careful consideration of the present and future 
needs of the city, relating to its scheme for the 
expansion of Bombay. Though the date prescribed 
for its submission to~Government has long been 
overdue, there is a Compensating factor which makes 
up for the delay which has occurred in its preparation. 


The scheme calls attention to the one great hindrance 
which has impeded the utilisation for residential purposes of the immense district 
which surrounds Worli and its neighbourhood. This point had escaped the 
observation cf the majority of bodies consulted by Government.......... If the 
Corporation cannot propound a hard and fast scheme for the expansion of 
- Bombay, Government has to do it, though they may be beset with the same 
difficulties which have perplexed the corporate genius of our civicfathers. The 
Corporation has contented itself with pointing out the directions in which im- 
provementis necessary. ‘These comprise removal of insanitary areas, abatement 
of overcrowding, improved communication and provision of stable accommoda- 
tion. As to the last, it is of opinion that all milch-cattle stables should be 
removed outside the limits of the island. ‘The present practice of allowing 
stables to exist in the midst of crowded localities is highly injurious to the 
health of the city, and we may give the Corporation the credit of suggesting a 
very desirable improvement. The civic fathers have expressed themselves in 
favour of the retention of the Railway line at the Western foreshore as far as 
the Church Gate Station, and look forward to the time when it may be possible 
to electrify the line, or to provide an equally convenient substitute for the 
conveyance of the large number of passengers who now utilise it.” 


09. The question of providing a new constitution for the Poona Munici- 

pality is just now on the tapis and a number of 
schemes and counter-schemes are formulated and 
brought forward for acceptance. Mr. H. N. 

Apte, a nominated Councillor, has formulated a 
scheme, whereby he proposes that the present sixteen 
wards of the city should be amalgamated and that a fresh division of the 
whole city into four wards should be brought into effect, each rate-payer being 
allowed to elect five Councillors for his ward by. recording a single vote in 

favour of each. He further proposes to change the present mode of general 
election and to substitute for it a scheme under which there will be different 
classes of Councillors elected, e.g., pensioners, sardars, &c. This part of 
Mr. Apte’s scheme wiil provide special facilities for the election of persons who 

follow the lead of Government officers in the Municipality. Some gentlemen 
of Poona had sent an application to the Municipality not to make up their 
minds on the subject of the new Municipal constitution until the citizens in a 
body had had an opportunity to form and express their views on the subject. 

Mr. R. B. Joshi proposed an amendment at a recent Municipal meeting that 
the consideration of the question be deferred till the people had an opportunity 
to express their views. But Messrs. Anderson and Carvallo, with the help 
of their followers, opposed the amendment successfully. This is a disgrace 
to the city. The incident only emphasises the need for checking the influence 
of Magistrates and their satellites in the municipality. 


Native States. 


60. The Kathiawar Princes defer to every wish of the British Gov- 
ernment. ‘There is, of course, nothing wrong in this ; 

but when they try indiscriminately to ape every act 
of Govermnent they lay themselves open to cri- 
ticism. It is the characteristic of a true friend that 
he should not only forbear from copying the bad acts _ 
of hisfriend but that he should try to turn the latter 

from such acts. It shows the weakness of mind of 


Question of a new con- 
stitution.for the Poona 
Municipality. 

Kesari (120), 20th Oct. 


Comments on the re- 
ported intention of the 
Native Chiefs of Kathia- 
war to apply the British 
law about explosives to 
their own territories. 

Praja Bandhu (36), 
18th Oct. 


the Native Princes that they have not even once 
dared to make such. an attempt in their relations 


with the paramount Power. It is true that.it would perhaps be detrimental 
to their bhieiete to differ from the views of the British Government. But the 
Native Princes must not forget that if they introduce into their states any 
measure which*has been found to be harmful to the subjects in British terri- 
tory, they would be failing in their duty to their own subjects. We are 
told that the Kathiawar States are considering the question of introducing 
the British law regarding explosives into their own territories. We would 
point out to them that the recent birth of anarchism in Bengal has been due 
solely to the action of Government in hindering public meetings. ‘The true 
duty of the Native Chiefs lay in attempting to dissuade Government from 
passing such laws ; but on the contrary, they are eager to apply these laws to their 
own states with a view to please Government. ‘his is nothing but downright 
flattery of Government, such legislation being quite unnecessary in a peaceful 
land like Kathiawar, where bombs are totally unknown. ‘This indirect slur on 
the reace-loving and loyal character of their subjects is ‘likely to strain the rela- 
tions between rulers and ruled in Kathiawar. ‘The people of Kathiawar are so 
very quiet that they do not take part even in such harmless movements as the 
swadeshi and boycott propaganda. ‘To believe them capable of anarchism is. 
folly. If the rulers persist in forcing their will upon: them, we cannot say 
what the consequences will be. | 


61. A Kolhapur correspondent writes to the Mumukshwu:—The policy 
, at present pursued by the Kolhapur State is detri-. 
Affairsof KolhapurState. ental to the interests of the public. The Rajo- 
Mumukshu (130), 22nd ‘$6 * , 
Oct. padhye has been deprived of his annual grant for 
| | having displeased the Maharaja on a technical 
point about Vedic ritual. It is to be regretted that the Bombay Government 
refused to interfere with the Maharaja’s decision in the matter. Itis a pity 
that people should be deprived of their hereditary rights in such a summary 
manner. We fail to understand why the Maharaja ‘should insist upon being 
styled a Kshatriya. et him prove himself a Kshatriya by his deeds. The 
prevention of public meetings and the passing of a Newspapers Act have 
stifled the expression of public opinion in the State. The pleaders have been 
silenced by the fear of being deprived of their sanads. ‘The zealous efforts 
put forth on behalf of the state for giving encouragement to the depressed 
classes have given offence to many peop!e on account “of the ridiculous excess 
to which they are carried. The Brahmins are made to eat humble pie. 
It is no happy sign of. the times that there should be internal feuds among 
us at a time when all should be united for the common cause. 


62. In the first of a series of articles, the Adthidwdr Samdchdr takes a 
rapid review of the working of the Kathiawar Politi- 
. cal Agency in its various departments before 1899- 
costliness of the Jap fu D “- 1900 and tries to show that the methods, then in 
partment in Kathiawar. | ; 
Kdthidwdr Samdchdy Vogue, of managing the encumbered estates hardly 
(71), 21st Oct. threw any pecuniary burden uponthem. It, how- 
ever, remarks that the subsequent establishment of 
the Japt: Department in Kathiawar and the creation of the big posts of Sup- 
erintendent and two Assistant Superintendents, with minor officers in charge 
of the various encumbered estates, have made the business of management a 
costly affair. In certain cases, the paper observes, the cost of administering 
the estates far exceeds their incomes ; and hence there seems to be no chance 
of their being freed from their indebted condition. In short, the paper adds, 


by virtue of the creation of the Japt: Department, the owners of the estates’ 
have fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


Alleged extravagant 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
63. The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes under 
date 19th October :—A meeting of the Surat Temper- 
Bi pee propaganda ance Association was held last Saturday (17th), in 
| Bombay Samdchdr (61), which, aed a members of the - Association, 
99nd Oct were present the leaders and patels of the Daryi, 
| -  Wweaver and other castes. The weavers promised 
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_ to arrange for a meeting of their caste on the 31st to listen to a temperance 

lecture to be delivered under the auspices of the Association. The heads of 
the barber caste also promised to convene a similar meeting of their 
castemen and take steps to put a stop to the evil of drink among them. The 
Darji leaders stated that, notwithstanding their vigilance, the vice was 
still secretly rife in their community, but declared that they would see 
that it was stopped. Khan Bahadur Bomanji E. Modi, the President 
of the meeting, advised them to confine themselves exclusively to 
peaceful methods. Mr. Nanabhai Lalbhai, a local  pleader, . then 
addressed the meeting, dilating on the consequences of drink. After various 
other gentlemen had spoken, Dr. Dinshaw Edal Behram made a speech in 
the course of which he pointed out that Government were not vexed at the 
reduction in Abkari revenue, caused by the decrease in the consumption of 
liquor, but that on the contrary they rejoiced at it. The President remarked 
that the priests of the various communities should also aid the temperance 


movement. Mr. Popavala suggested that persons addicted to drink should 
be prohibited from entering temples. 


64. <A public meeting was held at Karwar in Mr. Hirji Shet’s house on the 
Meeting at Karwar to 11th instant to protest against the enhanced assess- 
protest against the pro- ment which will soon be made applicable to Karwar 
posed increase of land ‘Taluka. The meeting was attended by a large num- 
assessment in Karwar ber of leading men, including many big landholders 
talus. who had specially come from surrounding villages. 
il whart (156), 2ist Myr. §.§. Nagarkatti presided, and Mr. D. B. Nad- 
karni explained to the audience the object of the 
meeting and the purport of the petition proposed to be submitted to Govern- 
ment in the matter. It was resolved that a deputation of eleven gentlemen 
should wait upon the Collector for presenting the petition in person. 


65. Under the auspices of the Swadeshi Mitra Mandal of Ahmedabad 

the Bengal Partition. Day was celebrated on the 

Public meeting at 16th October at the Shanti Bhuvan Theatre. In 
Ahmedabad to commemo- opening the proceedings Mr. Jivanlal Vrajrai, 


rate the anniversary of the Barrister-at-Law, the president of the meeting, took 
partition of Bengal. 


. | , a rapid review of the circumstances culminating in 

ak ak —— the partition of Bengal and deplored that the opposi- 
tion offered by the Bengalis to this measure was. 

not taken into account by the authorities. The result of this slight on the 
part of Government, he remarked, was that the Bengali agitation daily 
gathered strength and gave an awakening tothe whole country, and propagated 
the swadeshi and boycott movements to an extent undreamt of before. In the 
conclusion of his address, he dwelt on the importance of celebrating the Parti- 
tion Day. Mr. Pranshanker Lallubhai Desai, who was the next speaker, dwelt 
at great length on the community of interests subsisting between various sec- 
tions of the Indian people and exhorted his hearers to help the Bengalis in 
their hour of trial. Speaking of the swadesht and boycott movements, the 
speaker commended the work of the youths of Ahmedabad in the cause of 
swadeshi, and appealed to his countrymen to support the movement 
at all cost and inconvenience. A firm determination in the matter, he 
added, would secure them independence and the rights of self-government, 


in the same way as: the Americans had won their own independence by ” 


their unswerving determination to use h>me-made goods, which was typified 
by the throwing of the chests of foreign tea into the ocean. He 
wound up his speech by making an earnest appeal to his hearers not to depend 
upon the help of others and not to allow a single pie to be sent out of India. 
Bodhanand Saraswati, who followed next, importuned his countrymen not to 
take up service if they wanted to free themselves from their present thraldom. 
Mr. G. K. Mavlanker remarked that unless the Englishmen were attacked in 
their pockets they would not yield to the Indians any of the rights claimed. 
A few remarks from the president and the singing of the Bande Mdataram 
song by some Bengali youths brought the proceedings to a close. 
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dye irersk ig The Samarth Vidyalaya 

eg off s the first National School in Maharashtra 

where education on national lines is imparted to the 

ee: and itis the duty cf our people to make 

it-a success, and gradually raise it to. the status of a 

: National University. Two of the members of the 
bove Association, Mr. Tilak and Professor Vijapurkar, are now under a 
rk cloud, but the sympathies of the:whole nation are with them. To givea 

| proof of this sympathy, the people should give help to the best of their 

po or promoting the objects dear to the hearts of the above gentlemen. 
Mr. Oke, accordingly, says in his appeal that the objects’ of the Association 


would be easily accomplished, if the wealthy classes were to give their serious 


consideration to the matter. It is a good omen that, simultaneously with 
Mr. Oke’s appeal, we are able to publish the news of the provision of a small 
permanent income for the Samarth Vidyalaya, made by a Marwari merchant 
of Sholapur. We hope that the example set by him will be imitated every- 
where in Y Maharashtra. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, Ath October 1908. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } — ——[No. 44 of 1908, 


Report on Aative Papers 


For the Week ending 3ist October 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, informaticn as to any local complaint which annears , 
to them to call for notice. explaining whether the facts are as stated: iia eatin. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed nn | 
be the origin of the report and what the correct. facts are. : 


CONTEN'TS. 
- PARAGHAPHS, 

Politics and the Public Administration— | 
British Rule in India : || 

Alleged cruel treatment of Ending prisoners in Indian jails. 18 
Alleged mischief caused by attacks on Indians and their leaders in the : 
Anglo-Indian papers. on gg ee er ge ge ee | | 
Alleged vagaries of British justice . : ' 17 P 

An imaginary scheme for the future Government of India . 13 

Exhortation to the Indians to secure the rights of swardjya . 16 

Government should check excess of zeal in proselytising on the part of , | 

Christian Missionaries . 20 : | 
Indians are not at present in a condition to ‘celebrate ‘the Divali ie 
holidays . . ’ . . 15 | : 
Reflections suggested by the Hindu New Year. 14 5 
Reflections suggested by the Jubilee of the Queen's Proclamation 10 & 1 iP 
The English are indebted to the devotion and fidelity of Indians for | 
the conquest of India . eo ® r 


Governor of Bombay: Appeal to His Excellency Sir George Clarke to do , 
away with the alleged monopolising by Europeans of professorships at { 
the Bombay Grant Medical College ; ; ; 29 


Indian National Congress : 
A united Congress of Moderates and Extremists a to be suicidal 


to the interests of India . ' 25 
Exhortation to the Extremists to persist to the end in their demands 
fora united Congress. 26 


The Madras Congress will be an empty show got up by the Moderates. 24 i 
Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation: . : | 
Exbortation to the people of Karachi (Sind) to suitably celebrate the 
Jubilee of the Proclamation of 1858 ; 9 
King-Emperor’s message to the Indian Princes and people on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Proclamation of 1858 . 1—8 
Judicial matters : 
Comments on the fine inflicted on the Superintendent of the Samarth 
Vidyalaya of Talegaon (Poona) for crest the Police in the 


discharge of their duties . ; ' , 33 
Gomments on the result of the Nasik assault case . dl & 32 
Justices of the Peace: Comments on the Government reply to criticism 
about the revised list of J. P.’s for the City of Bombay 30 
Military matters: India’s ecaamabd charges ¢nd complaint against the fresh 
addition thereto . 91 
Public Service: Comments « on the appointment of Mr. T. J. Strangman 3 ae 
as Advocate-General, Bombay __. ; “elias . , 28 | At 
con 1726—1 | 
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wishtiafectory character of the present system of wrens 
revenue settlements in — - ; 
laint about the alleged apathy of the Karachi Police . 
: All triumph of the — 
Depeartient leged advisability of breaking up the monopoly 


set up by. Europeans and Eurasians in the Indian— 
Transvaal : 


Grievances of the Indians in the — 
Prospects of a speedy termination of the — troubles 


Legislation— ‘ 
The Tikka Saheb of Nabha’s Bill to — a certain form of marriage 
among the Sikhs . 


Sitnnetion~ 


Comments on the increase in the pay ‘of primary school teachers in the 
Bombay Presidency . : 43 
Comments on the report of the Committee appointed to consider the 
question of primary education in Bombay City. , . 388—40 
Comments on the Resolution of the Bombay Government on the subject 
of discipline in schools and colleges . 41 & 42 


Plea for the establishment of a Faculty of Commerce in. the Bombay 
University : : ' 44 


Municipalities— 


Bombay : Comments on the abolition of the half-anna fare by the Bombay 
Electric Tramway Company : 


Poona: Comments on Mr. H. N. Apte’s scheme for the modification of the 
constitution of the Poona City Municipality . : 


Surat : Comments on the enhancement of the duty imposed on corn by the 
Surat Municipality 


Native States— 
Succession to the gadi of Limbdi State (Kathidwar) . 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Public meeting at Surat to start a Co-operative Union to aid agriculturists 
and artisans 


Public meeting at Surat to start a Paisa Fund for Gujarat 


. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the 1st October 1908.) 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. __ ts Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 2 | | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _.... Bombay oe) Weekly ...| d. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec-, Poona a Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. | : ‘ 
3 | Kast and West | Bombay i Monthly Behrainjj Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;}' 1,000 
| 55. | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ee Do. .| Weekly .| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, “Voice of Do. Do. | Behramji Merwanji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi;} 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, C. E. ; Englihman ; 49. 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle .| Karachi .| Weekly .| Chainraéi Bakasréi ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
8 | Kaéthiawar Times ... ., Rajkot .| Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 200 
9 | Mahratta .| Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
: | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald .| Bombay .| Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review ... soul .| Weekly .. Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 450 
12 | Patriot . Do. Do. .| D. P. Mukerji a owe _ 650 
13 | Phenix .| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .| Daily .| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
15 | Purity Servant .| Bombay .| Monthly ... senece 
16 | Railway Times Do. nee »-.| Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 500 
16 | Sind Journal ...| Hyderabad .| Weekly .| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu S00 
| | (Amil) ; 42. 
19 ! Sind Times .| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Ami) ; 41... 200 
i ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ! 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...|-Bombay ... Daily .| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat |Surat Weekly | Dinsh4h Pestonji Ghadidli ; Pérsi ; 35 500 
22 | A'rya Prakash .| Bombay Do. .| Motilal Tribhowandas Dalél; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. 
23 | Broach Mitra .| Broach Do. .| Trikamlaél Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
! ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
24 | Coronation Advertiser .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 ; Deshi Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Maganl4l Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-} 1,400 
nia) ; 37. 
26 | Dnydénottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotaélal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 9C0 
55. | 
27 | Gujarati. .| Bombay Do. .| Ichhdrdm Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti} 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. | 
28 | Gujarat Mitri. .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch ..| Ahmedabad sock Bas .| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
30 | Hindi Punch Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi ; 49 800 
| ; 
81 | Jd4m-e-Jamshed Do. . Daily ; .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 
33. : 
82 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. ..| Weekly .| Framji Céwasji Mehta ; Parsi; 59... ...|,_- 2,400 
B3 | Kathidwar News . ect ek ” | Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 o. ~—vel, = 200 
} | 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 
Jehangir Sordhji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi; 32... 


Jethal4l Umedr4m ; Hindu (Mewad Brah- 
man); 41. 
Palonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 56 ... o0 


Sénj Vartaman Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Manekl4] Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Suryi Prakdsh ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. William Hazel ... sek 


(1) Hari Nérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savidra4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Native Opinion ¥e .| Vindyak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Rashtramat Do. sea cidies 


Sardesai Vijay4 Savantvadi ..| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
: (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
Subodh Patrika Bombay ... ; ..| Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... Bombay ..| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq ..-| Karachi (Sind)... aa ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
| Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 

Muhammadans. 

Muséfir..... -| Do. “es ...| Weekly ‘a .| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Sind Shewak ‘e Naushahro Feroze Monthiy ee | 
(Hyderabad). | 
Sindhi Sukkur (Sind) —.... Weekly ...| Virumal Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35... 


Sookhree ... ... Kardchi (Sind)... 3 ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54... 


ENGLISH, \ARA‘’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 


Baroda Vatsal ..... ss Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Hind Vijaya = - .| DahYabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 
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A Luz Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 
Popular Journal ... 
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Akhbar-e-Islam .... 2 .| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad ; Muhamma-| 1,000 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Bharat Vijaya. : ; ..| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia} About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
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| Bombay Samachar Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:|' 4.000 
| Parsi ; 40. | . 


Broach Samachar __ : .| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 400 


Name of Publication. 
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66 


69 


88 


92 


93 


94 
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GusaRa TI—continued. 
Cutch-Kesari 
Evening Jame 


Gujarat 


Islam Gazette 


| Jain Vijaya 


Kaira Times 

Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathidwar Samachar 
Khabardar 

Khedut 

Loka Mitra 


Mahi Kantha Gazette 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... 
Navsari Patrika 


Navsari Prakash ... 
Political Bhomiyo... 
Praja Mitra 


Praja Pokar 


Rajasthan and Indian 


Advertiser. 


| Satya Vakta 


Shakti 


Surat Akhbar 
Swadesh Mitra 


HINDI. 


Shri Dnydnsagar Sama- 


char. 


Shri Venkateshvar Sama- 


char. 
: 


K ANARESE. 


Digvijaya ... 


Kannad Kesari 


Karnatak Patra and 


Chandrodaya. 
Karnatak Vaibhav 


Karnatak Vritt 


Loka Bandhu_... 


con 15438—2 


| 
...| Amreli 


.| Nadiad (Kaira) 


State). 


. Bombay 


Nadiad (Kaira) 


.| Kaira 

.| Ahmedabad 
.| Bombay 

..| Baroda 


.| Bombay 
.| Sadra 
“a Bombay 


.| Navsari 


Do. 


.| Ahmedabad 
.| Karachi 


.| Surat 


Ahmedabad 


Do. 


..| Surat 


Do. 


.| Karachi 


Bombay 


Do. 


.| Gadag (Dharwar) ... 


.| Hubli (Dharwar) ... 


Dharwar 


.| Bijapur 


.| Dharwar 


Do. aa 


Where Published. Edition 
salina pretences 
.| Bombay .| Weekly 
Do. a Daily 
aa 


an Thrice a month 


eed Weekly 


ie | Fortnightly 


j Bi-weekly ... 
--» Weekly 


.' Daily 


. Fortnightly 


... Weekly 


Do. 


sed Fortnightly 


as Weekly 


Do. 


.| Damji Raévji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal 
| Pirozshah J —— Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ; 
.| Fulchand a Hindu (Visa Khadayata 


.|_ Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 
.| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali 


.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 
.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 
.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 
.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 


.| Kaikhosru  Manekji Minocheher-Homji, 
.| Motilal Chhotaélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich, 


.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 


.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 
.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 


.| Janakprasad Laboordm ; Hindu (Kanya- 


.|Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 


.|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 
| K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


| Annéji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Beshasth 


.| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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Bania) ; 32. 
33. 


Bania) ; 


Muhammadans (Memons). 


Bania) ; 26. 


28. 

56. 

(Brahman) ; 46. 

Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
46. 

B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


Tolakia Brahman); 45 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 


.| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhddas Parekh ;) 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditehy 


Brahman) ; 39. 


.| Hormas}i Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 


| 
.| Hiral4l Vardhamdén Shah (Visa iat, 


Bania) ; 28. 


; 
| 


.| Keshavlal MHarivithaldés; Hindu (Das) 


Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 


.| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 


(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28 


. 
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kubja Brahman) ; 31. | 


.| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma ; Hindu: 


(North Indian Braéhman) ; 55. 


(Devang) ; 40. 


(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 


man); 25. ! 


Brahman) ; 46. 


(Vaishnav Brahman). 


.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu! 


(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. | 
Ss . 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


Arunodaya oe cool TREND sae .»+| Weekly... .... Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 700 


96 

pawan Brdhman) ; 26. 
“97 | A'rydvart ... ....—...| Dhulia(WestKhén-| Do. ... __...| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi! 500 
98 
99 


Rm, A 


desh). Brahman); 21. on 
| 
Audit eee see .--| Sholapur ... seal Monthly ... ...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan; 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
| ") 


Bakul ve ben ..-| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hari Dharmdrdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
81. 


100 | Bhala ae ae ve vp oa .... Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; ; 6,000 

month. Hindu (Karhdda Brdhman) ; 32. | 

101 | Bhagwa Zenda ... ...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
. pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


102 | Bel gaum Samachar .--| Belgaum ... oof Weekly ose ...| Hari Bhikaji Sd4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 350 
Bp ! man); 44. | 
a4 : | 
Ale | 103 | Chandrakant See ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) | Do. Jon ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 100 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42. 


i a. 2 
me ee lt ne 
_ 


| 104 | Chandrodayi pen .--| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. iit ...| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 200 
‘i giri). 3 Brahman) : 44. 


| 105 | Chikitsak ... oe --.| Belgaum ... od oh “is ...| (1) A’béji Ramchandra Sdvant; Hindu 900 
| (Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 


——— eee 
. 


man) ; 25. | 
ae 106 | Deshakdlavartamaén _ ...| Erandol (East! Do. .+ «| Mahddev Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu 440 
i | Khandesh). | hiss (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 
| | 
a 107 | Dharm __.... a .--| Wai (Satara) : Do. bes ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan, 1,000 
| m | Brahman) ; 52. 
fy] | 
i | 108 | Dharwar Vritt ... —...! Dharwar .| Do ... «..| S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhéda Brdhman); 450 
33. 
| 
; 109 | Dinbandhu ...| Bombay + De on ...| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 1,400 
‘(aa ! 41. 3 
f 110 | Dnyan Chakshu ... ...| Poona a eee bea .... Waman Govind Sapkar ; ‘Hindu (Deshasth 500 
a : ' : | Brahman) ; 50. . : 
a | ' 111 | Dnydn Sdégar i ...| Kolhapur | Do. nes ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat' 350 
i | Brahman) ; 44. 
y 112 | Hindu Punch sie ...| Thana si aan ie me ...| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 5,000 
ie : : | pawan Bradhman) ; 42. | 
}, S 118 | Hindu Vijay’ _..... ..-| Kochara (Ratnagiri).; Fortnightly ....Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 400 


| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 
114 | Jagadddarsh oe ...| Ahmednagar eS Weekly... ...| Kashinath Bahirav el Hindu (Chit- 320 
pawan Brahman) ; 
115 | Jagad Vritt —— es eee Do. one ...| Krishnarao rand maiiens Hindu, 
a (Mahratta) ; 45. 
116 | Jagatsamaéchér ... _ ...| Thana i 
: | 
= 


Do. ae ...| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande,  B.A., 500 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. | = ° 

(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 

(KAyastha Prabhu) ; 36. | 

Do. me ...| Purshotham Bapuji Khare, oe ae Hindu. 7,000 

(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. 


117 | Kai... in coe ---| Poona ee 


| 

| 

118 | Kalpatarn ... int .--|Sholapur ... ocof =O. ‘as ....| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth, 425 
‘ | Brahman) ; 51. 


* ‘Es ! 
16 ee 119 | Karmanuk... ove ---| Poona _.. mie Ae ...| Hari a. Apte ; Hindu (Chitpdwan' 4,000 
at Brahman) ; 
120 | Kesari én ond a Eee (ea nck. aa se ...| Krishnaji brckhsker Khadilkar, B.A. ;) 25,000 


| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
121 | Khandesh Samachér _ ...| Parola (East Khan-} Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; ; Hindu) 1,000 
desh). ‘ (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


* | 
Khandesh Vaibhay -| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly | Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
desh). (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. | 
Kumtha Vritt -| Kumtha (Kanara) | Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd; About 
) Saraswat) ; 52. | 250 
Vengurla (Ratné- ...| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud: 600 
iri). | Brahman); 31. | | 
Belgaum ... ..|Janaérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 
fa BREA - (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


315 
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ManraTHI—continued. 
. 
126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly ; in) aa Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mara- 150 
tha) ; 42. 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkdér;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
131 | Nagar Samachar ... ...| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
132 | Nasik Vritt. .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nydya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale ; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
Brahmar.) ; 40. 
135 Pandhani Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakharam’ Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-} Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. "00 .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. . 
140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
| pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakashak .| Bijapur Do. ....Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramecbandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) De. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh Bg) eT BB ee eee 
145 | Samalochak ..| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshustha 100 
Brahman) 30 
146 | Satyi Shodhak ...| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémiathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
. wan Brahman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hinduj 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. ..| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
_ shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brab- 
man ; 35. 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. ..| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Bréhman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...} Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
158 | Vrittasar... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vyapari .| Poona aa nik ee .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 | 
man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur cameaat Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| pur). Brahman) ; 35. ; 
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Sukkur (Sind) .««| Weekly... ...| Shaéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
ine. Oui , madan (Abro) ; 24. 
oe ) | Khairkh: Térkhéna (Sind) ...| Do. |... ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu| About 
are e ar ER takes : (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000: 
kee ee : 
2M ois ..-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly... . ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
Sind Sudhaér pa ..-| Kar&chi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 
165 | Sind Kesari ns Sei Shikarpur (Sind) ...| Do. as ..| Chel4r4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa);| . 550 
| | 43. 
Urpv. 
f 
166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly - ... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh!) 2,000 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
167 | Guru Ghantél Punch ...|_ Do. ie i .. asf Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali| 500. 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
168 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... | Ok see oe) * see ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad! 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
eset 169 | Jdm-i-Jahannuma .--| Jalgaon (East; Do. - ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
; : Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. = 
ee ae ee dll ee »»  «s.| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 500 ; 
ae Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. ' 
hae | 
eS | 171 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar iol ae “ee .»-+| Daily ae .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh = 
: he Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
! (s 172 | Urdu Daily ees eof Do. sss i?) er _ scenes see 
Ee >: 
4 Guzara’tr AND Hint. | | 
a 173 | Jain Ae ane ..-.| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hiadu 2,400 
a | : (Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 
i 174 | Jain Mitra roe .-| Do. nas ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopéldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) , 1,000 
‘ MaRka’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
; : , 3 ; _ 175 | Chandrika ... nae ..-| Bagalkot (Bij4pur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
ea Brahman) ; 35. : 
Y 4 Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
Ee printed in italics. 
Ai. me ~~. B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
BY i. above list is printed in brackets after the name. ; ; 
4 F C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
4 3 List of the-Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A { or a) is the last letter of a word, 
, £. the accent is left out, and the short a (A = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
Bl eS been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
| Stem in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 
hs Pies aes tae _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 
aa proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some wmstances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Where Published. Edition. 


er ee ee ee 


1254! Maharashtra Pragati, ... Bhiwandi (Thana)... Monthly... 
| 
| 


Circula- 


! 
| Name, caste and age of Editor. he 
: - | tion, 
i 


Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu, © 106 


i 
N.B.—(a) No. 100 is published at Poona. 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; age 28, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The whole country is on the tip-toe of expectation on account 
of the Royal message and the oe statement 
ae ; _ of the coming reforms to be made by Lord Morley 
aoe totes tale Prien seventeen days hence.......... We expect that 
and people on the occasion the Proclamation will lead us intellectually out. 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the land of Egypt and give us fresh themes to 
of the Proclamation of think about, new objects to work for, and ampler 
1858. cause to be grateful for the connection of India 
aya Spectator (5), with Great Britain. Political eras are seldom 
divided from eachtother bv sharp lines, and there will 
be no abrupt departure in the next few months from 
the history of the past. Yet the period of history associated with the names 
of Lord Morley and Lord Minto contains all the essentials of the beginning of 
anew epoch. Certain new ideas of Government were born in 1858, and the 
year 1908 will also witness the birth of otherideas. The few years immediately 
preceding the Crown’s assumption of the Government taught that great 
lesson which history has repeatedly emphasised, but which able and zealous 
administrators have as repeatedly forgotten—namely, that righteousness is the 
foundation of all stable Governments, and that the safe criterion of right is 
not what the rulersset up, but what the people are able to understand 
and appreciate. The political wrongs of Dalhousie’s time have not been 
repeated ; yet there is no gainsaying the fact that Lord Minto was preceded 
by an ardent admirer of Dalhousie, who imagined that if he worked hard, 
roused enthusiasm in the cause of: reform all round, and did no real harm 
to any one, the ship of State must sail on smooth waters and under bright 
skies. His knowledge of the art of political navigation, however, proved 
defective. The current of agitation had already set in when he took 
his seat at the helm. He did not perceive its strength and direction 
and though we are confident that history will not associate with his 
name, nor have contemporary detractors associated with it, any moral or 
material wrong done to the people of this country, or to the people of any 
province, it will, we think, be recorded that he was too deeply absorbed in 
his own programme to realise the situation and to give anew direction to the 
course of the ship. Every one knows which way the bark drifted and with 
what results.......... That the people's sentiments must be consulted in all 
important administrative measures is the lesson learnt during the last few 
vears of that era, which may be said to close to-day. ‘That the people should 
be asked to co-operate with Government in the management of their affairs 
will be the dominant idea that will work itself out during the era which is to 
commence to-morrow. It is not an essentially new idea, to be introduced 
abruptly. But we may say that the coming reforms will put it into proper focus, 
and the image which it throws will be clear and distinct. The most gratify- 
ing feature of the situation is that the administrators on the spot, from the 
Viceroy downwards, have cheerfully entered into the spirit of the times. A 
few of those leaders of the people, who have been accustomed to talk of broken 
pledges and grievances of that sort, must continue for some time to grumble. 
Habits do not change all at once. The prosecutions undertaken will have 
to be pursued: the law cannot be trifled with. Yet most people are so tired 
of complaining and fretting that we are sure they will hail the new prospect 
with genuine relief and intense delight. And the peace-maker of Europe will 
vouchsafe to us next week a message, alike worthy of the Proclamation of 
fifty years ago and calculated to ensure the peace of India for—let us hope— 
at least another fifty years.’ 


2. “The fiftieth anniversary of the great Proclamation of Victoria 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), the Good falls on November 2nd. It was on that 
*31st Oct., Eng. cols. and day that the old regime of the Company was over 
30th Oct.;  Akhbdr-e- with its unequal laws and its desire for sucking 
Souddgar (20), 31st Oct. wealth out of India without regard to considerations 
of justice and righteousness......... The platitude, ‘India is held by British 
bayonets,’ was no longer to hold sway. Rather, it became the motto of Great 
Britain that she held India through the justice of its administration............. 
On such a day it is not justifiable to point to ‘skeleton in the cupboard.’ 
- And L yet, as on a day set apart for holy meditation we remember, 


@ miseries which have fallen to our lot, we can well point out, while 


- Singing in praise of the Proclamation, some of the ‘rifts in the lute’. We refer 

- to: unfortunate departures from the noble spirit underlying the Proclama- 

tion and age ag (like those made by Lord Curzon) at shelving off the 
responsibility which the Proclamation has laid upon Great Britain.......... 
We are passing through a critical period of our history when one false step 
will mar all our future...... As one inconsiderate step on our part will mar our 
progress, so a similar step on the part of Great Britain will also prove harmful 
to the interests of both. Great Britain has trained us for half a century. When- 
ever unrest has appeared in the land, it has asked us reasons and remedies for 
it. These are supplied by some of the noblest products of British rule and 
Western civilisation—Dadabhai, Gokhale, Dutt, Phirozeshah Mehta, 
Bannerji and many others. The old order has lasted too long and needs a 
change. The British Government cannot do anything better than take the 
opinions of these staunchest friends and boldest critics. The Indian people 
expected an announcement of the proposed reforms on the 2nd of November. 
But it seems that many days (some say months) will pass before this announce- 
ment is made. It is awaited with a hopeful heart and with prayers that 
the reforms granted in this fiftieth year of Crown Rule in India will have on 
them the impress of the spirit of the Magna Charta. In the meanwhile His 
Majesty the King-Emperor has graciously signified his intention of addressing 
& message for communication to the Princes and peoples of India. It 
will be highly appreciated by the Indian people as coming from our 
sympathetic sovereign on the fiftieth anniversary of the day. on which 
his revered mother bestowed her never-to-be-forgotten boon upon India.” 
[In the Vernacular columns of its issue of 30th October the paper 
welcomes Government’s decision to observe the Proclamation Day 
as a public holiday, and remarks:—We do not want swardjya all at 
once. What we want is that Government should help us in the task of 
training ourselves for self-government on Colonial lines, and that they should 
give us the privilege, under their suzerainty, when the time comes. We want 
free primary education, industrial education, the removal of the duties on 
cloth, more liberal appointment of natives to higher posts and the removal of 
restrictions on Indians in the Colonies. How far these demands will be 
granted remains to be seen from the Roval Message and from Lord Morley’s 
statement that is to follow it. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—The time 
has now arrived for granting more substantial rights to Indians, and the 
Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation is the most fitting opportunity to do so.| 


3. Inacontributed article, the Oriental Review writes :—‘‘ There are 
days when nations like individuals ought to take 

Oriental Review (11), reckoning of their measures and their actions. The 
‘28th Oct. 2nd of November seems to us to*be peculiarly a day 
ee when the British nation ought to make such a 
reckoning, and consider seriously over its profit and loss account with 
teference to India, its greatest dependency. Hardly had three years elapsed 
after the termination of the South African War when the promises made to 
conquered Boers by the British nation were fulfilled by the Liberal Government. 
Fifty years have passed since the granting of the Magna Charta to us. How 
many more will yet pass away before the promises given therein will be fulfilled ? 
It is true that the British Government is at present busy formulating a 
scheme of reforms which, it is supposed, will satisfy the aspirations of Indian 
people. Some announcement to that effect is expected on or before the 2nd 
of November. No guess can be made as to the nature of these reforms. 
Whether they will satisfy the Indian people depends on whether they are 
dictated by the bureaucracy in India, or the Liberal statesman in England at 
the head of the India Office. But however that may be, it must be borne 
in mind that no reforms, unless of a sweeping nature and intended to take 
the people more and more into the administration of their country, would 
satisfy the Indian nation. A few seats more or less in Legislative Councils 
would not count for anything........... The control of finances of the country 
ought not to be wholly in Anglo-Indian hands. An Indian must be 
associated with an Anglo-Indian in every Executive Council, Viceregal 
and Provincial, to prepare tbe Budgets. The final power of veto may 
be left with the official heads, but the present anomaly of the people 
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having no voice in the management of their finances ought no longer to. -be 
allowed under any comprehensive scheme of reforms. The separation of 
judicial and executive functions is the next urgent reform required.......... 
Curtailment of the ever-increasing military expenditure is also essential, if the 
‘regeneration of the country is to be worked out. We know that the bogey of 
the Russian invasion being laid through the Anglo-Russian Convention, the 
bogey of anarchy and sedition is trotted out for the delectation of the gullible 
British public in support of keeping up the military expenditure at its high 
level. If British administrators feel that any reduction, however small it may 
be, is injurious to.the security of the Empire, the army may be kept at its 
present level. But Great Britain must bear the cost to some extent.......... 
One of the chief clauses, if not the chief clause, in the Proclamation of 1858 
ought also to be attended to—the clause which lays down that all subjects of 
the British Government had equal rights and that no classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects would be debarred from the rights and privileges of subjects of the 
British Empire through differences of colour or creed. This principle, so 
noble and far-seeing, is lost sight of in dealing with Indians in colonies and 
is many a time neglected here-too. In this connection we wish to draw 
special attention to the disability under which Indians are labouring in this 
country in not being tried by juries of their own countrymen—a right which 
is enjoyed by all Englishmen.”’ , 


*4, “The historical circumstance under whichthe Proclamation of 1858 
came to be written, by command of our late gracious 


Kaiser-1-Hind (32), Sovereign, is too well known to need any recapitula- 
Ist Nov., Eng. cols. tion here when the country is on the eve of celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of that memorable 

OCCASION......... Animated by a genuinely royal regard for her ° Kastern 


peoples, the Good Queen Victoria desired, on the assumption of direct sover- 
elonty of India, to extend to them equal rights and privileges of British 
citizenship as enjoyed by all her other subjects, and make other solemn pro- 
mises and pledges which her future reign was to redeem. The Proclamation 
was to convey those sentiments and pledges...... And all India with one voice 
acclaimed that document as the Magna Charta of her rights and privileges...... 
It assured impartiality, equality, toleration and generosity to her Indian 
subjects. ‘This thenis the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. It was the identical 
document which she wished, on the occasion of her Jubilee of 1887, to 
maintain ‘unswervingly,’ but which a late bumptious Viceroy pretended to 
treat as of no more value than the cost of the parchment on which it was 
written! But we know that Lord Morley has flouted that absurd Curzonic 
interpretation. What gracious message our illustrious Sovereign will convey 
to us to-morrow we know not. But it is to be hoped that it will be the glad 
harbinger of a newer and brighter morn which shall dispel the pall and the 
gloom which has so long overhung our unfortunate country. ‘To-morrow’s 
celebration would be considerably shorn of its true joyousness were the 
message to be one of pure conventionalities and devoid of those words of 
supernal grace which might once more put ‘heart’ into our people so long 
harried and harassed. Above all let us devoutly hope His Majesty will 
re-affirm the great Proclamation of 1858 and re-assure Indian people in 
language which could never be mistaken that the still unfulfilled pledges 
given by his illustrious predecessor will be fully redeemed without further 
weary waiting of another half a century.” 


o. “Itis just like the worthy son of the ever-revered Queen-Emprcss 
Victoria—we mean, the intimation that the King- 

Emperor has, with timely forethought and royal 

Indu Prakdsh (44), 30th grace, sent tothe effect that on the occasion of the 
Oct., Eng. cols. fiftieth anniversary of the Proclamation of 1858, 
His Imperial Majesty intends to send to the Princes 
and peoples of India a message befitting the aus- 

picious OCCasiON.......... Tne late Queen-Kmpress’s services in the cause of 
progress, the advancement of national morality and to international peace 
form a bright page in modern European history. So also does the skilful diplo- 
macy of the present King-Emperor, which has so wonderfully converted the 
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fide ation of England’ into the d position of the great friend of peace. 
“But these’ ser of Queen Victoria and her sugust son must to wus 
“Indians pale into insignificance before the unceasing and ever-wakeful 
| licitude they have evinced in the welfare of India and the love they 
ywe ‘borme for her people. It is well-known that all the admirably 
. riggs sentiments in the great Charter given to us in 1858 had a 
‘direct inspiration from Queen Victoria, who realised, as few others have 
‘as yet done, what it meant to supersede. with the royal sceptre the 
merchant's yard measure. It now falls to the lot of her august son to make 
a gracious re-affirmation of the pledges given in 1858........... In the Royal 
message that will be shortly proclaimed by the Viceroy, we have no doubt that 
the King-Emperor will do his own part nobly and generously. How far his 
Ministers will translate into act his principles will soon be known.......... 
In spite of the Mutiny, we got in 1858 the Proclamation and a policy of 
forget and forgive, which won for the time India’s heart. In spite of the 
Extremists and bombs, let us have in 1908 true constitutional reforms that 
may win over even the anarchists. It is a great occasion requiring great men 
to deal with it. Will Lord Morley and his colleagues on the Ministry rise to 
the occasion? The heart doth hope, but yet it doth tremble.”’ 


6. “It must have been tidings of extreme joy to the Indians to learn 
that His Majesty the King-Emperor has expressed 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), his gracious intention to send to his loyal feudatories 
31st Oct., Eng. cols. and his devoted subjects in this country a message 
| on the fiftieth anniversary of the assumption of the 
government by the Crown. Nothing can more fittingly commemorate this 
auspicious occasion than such a Royal message, echoing, as we all believe it 
will, the gracious sentiments of good-will and regard, embodied in the historic 
Proclamation of His Majesty’s august and revered mother of happy memory, 
and confirming it as the Charter of the unalienable and ineffaceable rights of the 
' Princes and people of India under British rule. This would be an act of the 
highest statesmanship and of thoughtful kindness to the people of India, many 
of whom appear to be so greatly distracted in these days by grave doubts and 
misgivings as to the intentions of the British Sarkar. It would indeed be 
impossible to praise too highly the decision of the authorities in the matter. It 
is expected that, as is usual on suck. occasions, the King’s clemency will 
be extended in some measure to prisoners in jail. It would have been 
well if the Secretary of State and the Government of India had expedited 
their deliberations and made it possible to announce on that day the 
new reforms proposed to be introduced in Indian administration.......... 
But one had better be content with what is to be; and we are sure 
the people of this country will be grateful to the Government for having 
condescended to accede to their wishes for duly celebrating the day. This, of 
course, raises the question what do the people propose doing on their part. 
Is Madras alone to celebrate the occasion in a befitting manner? Why is 
Bombay so reticent and reserved—so ashamed of loyalty that it would not 
condescend to raise even so much as a small finger to move a dutiful address, 
on this unique occasion, to its rightful sovereign, just as Madras has 
resolved to do?” 


*7. “ Reuter’s cablegram from London prescribes 17th November as 
the probable date when Mr. Morley will make his 

N basa Sg a (37), 1st statement. To-day, fifty years ago, Her Majesty 
the late Queen Empress’ famous Proclamation was 
read in every town and city of India. By a strange coincidence, the country 
is on the eve of receiving liberal concessions from its rulers in the month of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the day when India received its Magna Charta 
from England. During an evolution of half a century India has made rapid 


_ strides in commerce and education, and the lapse of every fifty years may 
Bs be made a land-mark in future for lifting the country a step upward on the 

pedestal of constitutional reform and liberty. It was the wish of a great 
‘, many people that the proposed seheme should be made public on the 
ian Proclamation day, as the recommendations of the India Office are said to have 
RS reached the Home Government. As preparations are ahead’ for the Viceregal 
\ 
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ably celebrate the Jubilee 


165 
tour andthe great officials would be absent from the seat of A ohabesecst We 


its publication is likely to be put off. His Majesty the King-Emperor. nas, 
however, despatched a message to the Princes and peoples of this country 


be proclaimed to-morrow, the day of the anniversary of the Jubilee of the ‘ate 
Queen’s memorable Proclamation. The news will be hailed with universal 


satisfaction as no more auspicious occasion could have been chosen for its 


announcement than the day when Victoria the-Good first conferred upon India 
the great charter of liberty and equality of rights to her subjects. Though 


the Royal Proclamation of to-morrow may not concede any definite rights 


and privileges, and framed, as it may be, on the line of the one preceding it, 
the very confirmation of the original charter in its promises of reform, liberty, 
progress, justice and equality of rights would allay discontent amongst the 
subjects and render the confidence of the nation in the righteousness of her 
rulers doubly stronger.” 


*8. “It would have been well had Lord Morley arranged to publish his 
long-promised programme of reforms on the fiftieth 
Parsi (35), Ist Nov., anniversary of the Queen’s Proclamation ; for in the 
Eng. cols. absence of a generally recognised Jubilee Day, which 
did not appeal, for various reasons, to officialdom, 
this would have been an appropriate celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the greatest landmark in Indian History. However, that was not to be; 
and if the promised reforms are really substantial,, there will have 
been nothing lost by the delay. Whether the reforms are to be anything 
beyond the elaboration of the schemes for enlarging the Legislative Councils 
and creating Advisory Councils has not yet been stated. It may be pointed 
out that there is little of essential advance in either of these ideas.......... 
It is well, however, to recognise frankly the difficulties in the way of reforms. 
The Maharaja of Benares in his letter to the 7imes took a somewhat narrow 
view of the progress of India, but his objection to an Indian democracy, 
viz., that it would annul the individuality of Native States, is not without 
weight. The freer employment of Indians in the public service, toe, does not 
fulfil all aspirations.......... It needs a larger and more statesmanlike concep- 
tion of reform than any yet advanced to effect the needed change.......... 
The present aspirations are, perhaps, something calculated to cause apprehen- 
sion ; but they are the outcome rather of rights: already granted than of wrongs 
perpetrated. “ 


9. ‘“ We wonder how Karachi is going to celebrate the Proclamation 
Day. Fifty years ago, our Great Queen granted 
Exhortation tothe people us the Magna Charta of our liberties; and it 
of Karachi (Sind) to suit- behoves us to celebrate the jubilee of the event with 
an Galan a great éclat and pomp. Let us hold a mass meeting 
1858. in the Government gardens. Let the ‘man in the 
Phenix (13), 24th Oct. Street’ know what his rights and privileges are and 
why and how he should obtain them. Let the ‘man 
in the street’ know what is contained in the Proclamation. Let him know 
what position he holds in the British Empire. Another object of the meeting 
ought to be to remind those misguided Britons who do not hold as sacred the 
pledges given by the late Queen Victoria in her Proclamation.......... We 
are convinced that a mass meeting is sure to serve an useful purpose. We 
should not miss this golden opportunity.” 


10. “In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
| | security and in their gratitude our best reward.” 
Reflections suggested by Thess are the words of the Queen’s Proclamation of 


the Jubilee of the Queen's 4958 et us take the last 50 years and see what 
Proclamation. 


Gujardti (27), 25th Oct. have been our gains and losses. lLetus see if the — 
aforesaid expectation about prosperity, contentment 

and gratitude on the part of the subjects, to result in the strength and security 

of the British Government, has been fulfilied. With the Damoclean sword of 

sedition hanging over our heads, it will not be possible to discuss this 

subject in an impartial spirit. We shall, however, try to say all the truth that 

we can without transgressing the bounds set by the law. Up to1757 the 
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glis! traders in Beng: But after the. Battle of Plassey they 
red some. Nar As wer by a sorts of intrigues; and having by dis- 
‘honest, méans. ruined the hdl geridts industries of India they went on filling 


.their pockets. Then the viceroyalty of Bengal came into their hands, and 
from a company of traders the East India Company got transformed into a body 
of rulers. The times were times of such acute internal struggles that an outsider 


was bound to win ; and that isthe secret of the success of the English in India. 


‘Winning victory after victory with the help of their mercenary troops, the Com- 


pany, skilled in the arts of intrigue, began to spread its nets, and foolish victims 


fell one by one into them. History cannot show a single instance in which 


the English in India conquered by the sword. Then the whole country rose 
in 1857 ; and the Government of India passed under the Crown. Since then 
50 years have elapsed. During these years the country has enjoyed peace ; 
but for this peace people have had to pay heavily in the shape of the military 


charges, exchange compensation, &c. Justice, freedom of religion, spread cf 
education, improvement in agriculture and such other reforms have been 


introduced. At the same time, increased military expenditure, arbitrary 


-administration, the poverty of agriculturists, the disadvantages of a union of 


executive and judicial functions in the person of the same officials, racial 
distinction in dealing out justice, and the absence of the public voice in the 
country’s government, are evils which have become the burning topics 
of discussion at the present day. It would not be wrong to say thatthe words 
from the Queen’s Proclamation, quoted at the head of our present article, 
have not been fulfilled. Some of the Occidentals believe that the Orientals are 
born to be slaves. But they have not read them aright. ‘The first 
50 years after the Proclamation have been passed in peace. But how the 
succeeding 50 years will be passed will depend upon the way in which the 
pledges given in that Proclamation are fulfilled. Let us, on this fiftieth 
anniversary of the Proclamation, pray that the pure soul of the Queen may 
rest in everlasting peace, and hope that God may give the British nation 
and the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy the good sense to carry out the pledges 
embodied in the Proclamation. Let us also hope that the new reforms be put 
in force with a generous hand, for half-hearted concessions will not be of any 


use and will not pacify the spirit of Nationalism that is pervading so fiercely 
over the country. 


*11. “Fifty years have passed since the government of this country 

| was transferred from the -Kast India Company 

Indi to the Queen of England. The circumstances 
ndian Social Reformer wnder which the transfer was effected showed 
(4), lst Nov. ; ; bas | 
that the purpose in view was to administer 

the country with a single eye to the progress and 

prosperity of the people. Her late Majesty Queen Victoria emphasised this 
aspect of the change in a memorable Proclamation which is cherished by the 
Indian people as the charter of their emancipation. There are complaints 
that the terms of that gracious Proclamation have not been given full effect 
to inthe administration of the country during the last half a century. 
But no sane man will deny that the Government of India by the 
Crown has been productive of immense benefits to the people of this 
country. We do not wish to discuss here the much-debated question 
whether India has grown richer or poorer on account of British rule. We 
shall neither harp on the ‘drain’ from the country in the shape of the Home 
Charges nor, on the other hand, on the railways and post offices which 
are sometimes pointed to as the principal advantages of British rule. What 
we ask ourselves is this: Has the Government of India by the Crown 
during the past fifty years made Indians more self-respecting, more public- 
spirited, and more responsible citizens, or has it not? There can be only 
one answer to the question and that answer must be an emphatic affirmative. 
It would be foolish to assert that there have been no mistakes committed, 
no injustice perpetrated, no reactionary measures undertaken. But it 
must be acknowledged by every fair-minded commentator on the events of 


_ the last half a century that such occurrences have always been aberrations 


from the main ‘line of British policy, which has never for long suffered 


% 
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interruption on their account. No doubt, they have for the moment seemed to » 
outweigh the steady beneficence of British rule, but that: is because lapses 

always rouse emotions, while the broad stream of beneficent policy is perceptible 
only to the observant mind. The strongest proof of the growing rarity of 
such aberrations is to be found in the very fact i that the people are becoming 
increasingly sensitive to them. Taking a bird’s eye view of the administra- 
tion of the country by the Crown, it is impossible not to discern that its. 
main movement has been in the direction of greater responsibility to the 
people. The establishment of the Universities, the decentralization of 
provincial finances, the initiation of the principle of local self-government, 

and the expansion of the Legislative Councils, are some of the principal 
landmarks in the history of . the last half a century, and their progressive 
character is unmistakable. England and India have need of each other’s 
respect, as of each other’s sympathy. And that is why, to-day, millions 
in India and, we have no doubt millions in England also, will frequently 
pray that the two peoples may learn to love and reverence each other more 
and more.’ 


12. Under the heading “ Has India been conquered by the English or 

was it handed over to them by the Indians ?’’, one 

The English are in- Chandra Mohan relates the story of a postal peon 
debted to the devotion named Govinda, who, at the time of the Mutiny, 


and fidelity of Indians for gefended with creat heroism the mails which he was 
the conquest of India. 


an doe ~ carrying, against two persons, who wanted to 
Moe centr: od te abstract certain letters containing the details of a 
plan of an attack on Delhi. Govinda, it is 
narrated, fought heroically forthe mail-bags although one of the would-be 
robbers was his own son. He carried them safe to their destination, but died 
immediately after from the effects of the wound received in the scutile. The 
writer prefaces his story with these words :—The English say that they have 
won India by the sword. But really speaking, it has not been conquered by 
them, but has been handed over to them by the Indians. 


13. The Gwardti publishes. imaginary telegraphic correspondence, 
aoe addressed by Lord Morley to Lord Minto, transmit- 
An imaginary scheme ting, for consideration by the Viceroy’s Council, a Bill, 
wr future Government drafted by His Majesty’s Cabinet and containing pro- 
” Cuiardti (27), 25th visions for the future Government of India. The 
Oct. 4 ia ici following is the purport of the draft Bill :—(1) From 
the lst of November 1908, the Jubilee of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, a new scheme for the government of India will come 
into force. From that day Emperor Edward VII will receive the title of 
“The Lord of Emperors” and His Royal Highness Duke of Connaught 
will become the “ Emperor of India ’”’; the succession to the Imperial Throne 
of India will be hereditary in his family and will pass to the eldest 
lineal descendants. (2) The Emperor of India shall pay to the “ Lord of 
Emperors ”’ an annual tribute of thirty crores of rupees, one hundred Cashmere 
shawls, 1,000 yards of Dacca muslin, 5 large elephants, 500 horses. and any 
other things desired by him. (3) The armies of India and England shall, in 
cases of emergency, stand by each other. (4) The trade between England 
and India will not be fetteréd by any Customs duties or other hindrances. 
(5) In all other matters, the Emperor of India will be free to govern and 
protect his Indian subjects, subject to the terms of a constitution framed by 
him with their consent. The Government of England shall not interfere 
with his acts in any way. The above scheme has been formulated with a view 
to satisfying the desire of the Indians for swardjya. 


14. Now that the Old Hindu year is closed and a new year begun, it is 

toa time for us to take stock of the past and to speculate 

grag ree Naw "Year about what is in siore for us in the future. During 
OF ee oe (27), 25th Oct. the year that has just closed we have lost many 
, privileges and acquired annoyance and terror in 
return. Measuring our political advance, we unhesitatingly declare that our 
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~gondition -has. been daily bissoentng more and more iililbiiiaihes Not. only 


have we. lost much up to the present, but our rulers, far from helping us 
on along the path of regeneration, have deemed us fitted to lead a life ‘of , 
erty. In spite of our educational qualifications we have been denied 
litical rights and privileges and have been viewed with suspicion and 
avour by the official world. But with all-our losses, we have also gained 
something. The notion of ‘ ‘my country’ has taken possession of every soul ; 
and if the spread of swadeshi is encouraged and stimulated on scientific lines 
victory may be achieved. How disastrous for foreigners has been the little that” 
has been done in the direction of propagating this movement and how beneficial 
it has been to the Indians has been made clear by the present situation of the 
mill-owners of Lancashire. Although the Indians have been much tried 
both by Divine visitations and those of the rulers, yet, in the true Aryan spirit, 
they have endured everything ; and this is a great victory for them. But let 
the old go by and let us welcome the new. This is the time to think deliberately 
about what to do and what to avoid. Labour with enthusiasm on some settled 
principle ; away with self-interest and jealousy. Take a vow not to harp on 
the faults of your compatriots, for that is a sign of the downward path of 
decline. Take a vow also not to forget your country. Take the vow of 
swadeshi, for that is the true test of patriotism. 


15. Children are jubilant over the advent of the last day of Ashwin, the 
Indian é ‘es Divals holiday, but they hardly know that for us 
foie on iaittns 2 sh pa these holidays are still far off.. The close of Ashwin 
celebrate the Divali holj. 4068 mot necessarily bring the Divali holidays. How 
days. can there be Divaii for the vast multitudes that have 
Shakti (84), 24th Oct. suffered disastrously inthe floods at Hyderabad? It 

is all the same to him whose house is in flames 

whether it is the last day of Ashwin or the last day of Falgun. Analogous is 
the condition of India at the present moment. Hundreds of our brethren, the 
utterance of whose name sets our blood boiling and whose remembrance cuts 
our hearts in twain, are rotting in gaol in their country’s cause, and their 
parents and children are steeped in hopeless grief. ‘Those who have devoted 
their life and possessions to the country’s service, and who have at their heart 
nothing but the good of India, have heen subjected to untold sufferings. 
Under these circumstances how is it possible for us, their brethren, to 
celebrate the Diwali holidays? Throughout India there is not a single 
province where patriots have not been put in prison. Even in far off South 
Africa the Indians have no peace. How then can the last day of Ashwin 
move us? The day on which the king of Gujarat overcame Bhuwad’s forces 
and triumphantly marched into Panchasar was observed as holiday throughout 
the province even though it was not then Divali. In the same way when Vanraj 
had avenged his father’s death and conquered Gujarat the occasion was 
celebrated with the éclat appropriate to the Divali holidays. When Togo 
overthrew Russia’s navy, when Washington proclaimed America’s independ- 
ence, there were jubilationsin Japanand Americarespectively. In free England, 
France , Germany, Austria and other continental countries, in Canada, Australia 
and the Transvaal the people are-happy and contented all the year round. 


But we, Indians, have sent away our happiness to other countries, and a keen 


desire is being evinced all over the country to bring it back. Oh children! 
have patience. Our Divalz is still far off. As long as our brethren are asleep, 


. our sisters are leading the life of lower animals, our compatriots are ready to 


cut our throats for the sake of their belly, there is no Divali for us. When, 
however, all alike are fided with true patriotism, then we shall have Divali 
all the year round. [The paper elsewhere publishes three sets of verses, 


intended to be hymns in honour of the New Year. In the first of these sets 


the writer exhorts the Indians to labcur hard for India’s unity. In the sécond 
set he taunts the Indians with having brought about their downfall by neglect- 
ing indigenous arts and industries and by becoming enamoured of foreign goods. 
In the last set the Indians are, exhorted to use swadeshi articles with a view 
to promoting the regeneration of the country.| 


AD 


16. The Gujarati publishes some verses in Hindi of which the follow- 
ing is the purport :—The foreigners have robbed us 
: se ae gag to the of our wealth and have made us helpless! Foreign 
ap to secure the psoods have destroyed our arts and industries. 
nights of swardjya. 9 1 ) h h fie th 
Gujardti (27), 25th Ven now, at least, let us shun these goods, that 
Oct. have deprived us of our religion, wealth and health, 


as we would poisonous arrows. How long will you 


slumber? Look at the condition of our country! Crores of our countrymen — 


are starving, but you feel no compassion for them. Crores of rupees are 
being annually drained to England; and yet alas! you are unconcerned. 
O dear brothers! Love your country : patronise its manufactures and there- 
by come to the rescue of drowning Bharat. Stand on your own legs. It is 
useless to depend upon others. Study the history of Bharat and you will 
learn what strides her arts and industries had made 1 in former ages! But 
now everything is forgotten. Taking “ Self- help’ as your watch- word, secure 
the rights of swardjya and liberate India from the state of dependence. [In 
a foot-note, the paper explains that by the term swardjya, wherever used by 
it, is meant “ self-government under the British supremacy.’’] | 


17. British justice is indeed genuine justice ; but its methods and results 
are often very queer, and one cannot be sure what the 
Alleged vagaries of g¢onsequences of a particular act will be exactly. 
bag jerctreerny (21), 24th One Jivanlal, Secretary of the Kaira Municipality, 
Oar er ee misappropriated a sum of Ks. 3,600, for which he 
and his clerk were sentenced to 8 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,800 each. The clerk appealed against this 
decision of the Court, but J ivanlal refrained. And what was the result? The 
clerk’s sentence was reduced in appeal to six months’ imprisonment and the 
fine was remitted to him. As for the ez-Secretary, the Collector had him 
retried on the ground that the Sessions Judge, Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, had 
been overmerciful to him. The result of the retrial was that Jivanlal’s sentence 
was enhanced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. Thus even after the 
accused has been sentenced by a competent Court, his fate still hangs on the 
arbitrary will of Government officials. Ifunder a system of administering 
justice, different persons can give different sorts of decisions, what are we to 
call it, justice or arbitrariness ? Under such a system, the immutability of 
justice is. not preserved. If now His Excellency the Governor thinks that 
Jivanlal is not guilty it is possible that he may release him. No, no, such a 
system of administering justice cannot go down with us. We would give the 
preference to the summary procedure under Nawadv rule. 


18. A contributor, whois alleged to be speaking from personal experi- 
ence, writes as follows in the Indw Prakdsh :—“ At 

Alleged cruel treatment this time of the year when Government are on the 
- Indian prisoners in war-path and are smelling sedition where there is 
ndian jails. 
fais” Prakash 4, POR and some of the best Indians are paying the 
93rd Oct., Eng. cols. ' penalty of freedom of thought and speech in the 
p jails, the Proneer has come out with an article 
sermonising on the comforts of the jail life in India. The learned writer 
from the Himalayan heights has belauded the administration of Indian 
jails and sung the praises of Government. He shows a sad ignorance and 
-~dogmatises upon things of which he has no knowledge. The writer of these 
lines was fortunate or unfortunate enough to be sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for a political offence and had many opportunities of 
studying jail life and jail administration. JI can say honestly and con- 
scientiously before God and man that the administration in the Indian 
jails is rotten from top to bottom and in need of a Commissionof Enquiry. The 
commonest principles of penologica! science are ignored in India. In America 
and Europe prisons are considered to be industrial asylums for the cure of moral 
GiGOBRC..<..0600 But the Indian jails make a criminal all the more hardened. 
_ My heart bleeds for these poor men, who are lying pent up in the perpetual 
_ gloom and silence of the prison walls.......... I intend to publish a book 
dealing with the subject in all its details. The first thing, which a prisoner 
notices on entering the jail compound in India, is the difference between 
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_proselytising on the part 


andIndian ountvieté in the matier of ae As to the lot of 


: the p litical: prisoner, the less said, the better. In other countries, prisoners 


Pa 


for political offences are treated as first class misdemeanants ; but in 
dia they are y herded with robbers and murderers and cut-throats. Some- 
timés the treatment accorded to a political prisoner is worse than that of a 
éommon felon. According to the Jail Manual, a literate person, convicted 
of any offence, is given writing work to do in the jail. Whatis the actual 
lot: of a political-prisoner ? I can speak of myself and of certain friends of mine 
who were convicted with me. The superintendent of the jail ordered that no 
one should be put to work in the press or given any writing work. The 
hardest possible work was given us.......... Some of us were put on the 
grinding mills twice and even thrice. Others were required to carry bags, 
weighing several maunds, on their backs. What was the food which was 
allowed to us from day to day? ‘The monthly expenses of ‘diet per prisoner 
came to Rs. 1-13-9, which gives an average of 4 pice per day. One can 
easily form an idea of the quality and quantity of the food allowed to 
Indian prisoners.” 


19. A correspondent writes to the Oriental Review under the initials 
“S.A. G” :—“ There is a section of the Anglo-Indian 

Alleged mischief caused press which is never so happy as when it is making 
by attacks on Indians and attacks upon the Indians in general and their honour- 
a ting nag the Anglo- ¢q Jeaders in particular. According to them, we are 
"Oviental Review (11) liars, we are treacherous, we are cowards, we are 
98th Oct. ’ filthy, we are immoral. In a word we are everything 
| that is bad and contemptible, created by an all-wise 
Providence to slave and drudge for the British. It is heart-breaking to read 
the venomous attacks heaped on us day after day—heart-breaking, because 
we are powerless to returnthem. Not that the Indians are not clever enough 
to return compliments; but we simply dare not return them for fear 
of the Indian Penal Code. The Indian Penal Code evidently has no terrors for 
Anglo-Indian papers, because if it had, how could papers like the Bombay 
Gazette go on indulging in false and scurrilous attacks upon the Indians ? 
After all, the Indians are human beings ; they may not be able to resist attacks; 
but attacks, when they are false and spiteful and unceasing, do rankle in their 


hearts. They hate the malicious papers; and sometimes, in the intensity of 


their feeling, they feel almost like hating the whole Anglo-Indian community. 
If the Bombay Gazette and its kind realised what poisonous seeds they were 
sowing, they might perhaps yet stop. Respectable and responsible journalists 
like you have pointed out times out of number that the rabid Anglo-Indian 
papers do infinitely more harm to the prestige of British rule than the so-called 


seditious Indian press. But they see not, or perhaps, in the pride of their 


hearts, they reck not. ‘The saying, ‘however, is that even a worm will turn. 
It is one of the favourite platitudes of Anglo-Indian journals that the swadeshi 
movement is a movement only of the educated classes. If it beso, do the 
Anglo-Indian papers trouble to ask themselves why that is so? One 
reason at least is obvious. The educated classes alone read the Bombay 
Gazette, the Civil and Military Gazette, the Asian and others of their kind.” 


20. Thirteen boys having deserted the Mission House at Nadiad and 
been converted to Hinduism, the Missionaries were 

Government should greatly alarmed lest their whole house of cards should 
check excess of zealfor tymble down, and under the influence of that alarm 
F Cecikiaay Wf tesinenctan took to sensational practices. They rushed to a 
A chakend? (1), 24th Hindu meeting and, it is said, drew ont their 
Ose ; revolvers there. How much truth there is in the 
latter allegation will be seen later on when the 


- decision of the Courtis delivered ; but this much is an established fact that the 
' Missionaries, in their selfish zeal for proselytising, are detracting from the 


value of the good work done by them in the cause of education. We can never 
believe that India will ever be converted to Christianity. On the contrary, it 
is no wonder if a Hindu, impelled by the present awakening, undertakes to 
convert all Christians to Hinduism. There is nothing wrong in ‘Christian priests 


going to a Hindu meeting ; but the fact that they went armed with revolvers 
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to a public meeting certainly brings them within the clutches of the law, and it 
now remains to be seen what steps the impartial British Government take in 
the matter; A Bengali boy was fined for possessing a blunt sword! Why 
should not these Missionaries of mature age be punished similarly for taking 
revolvers to a public meeting? We are afraid that Christian priests will 
some day stir up racial animosities in India on an extensive scale. 
Government should, therefore, check those of them who carry their zeal too 
far. In contravention of the Queen’s Proclamation, these priests are openly 
abusing the Indian religions and their founders. Such insults might rouse 
the ire of the rising generation, who are gradually becoming more and more 
spirited, and might lead to serious mischief. It is necessary, therefore, that 
Government should closely study the Nadiad incident and do what is just 
and fair with regard to it. 


*21. “It is fifty years since the Army Amalgamation Scheme was foisted 

) = on India. Of course, the transfer of the Indian 
India’s military charges (Government to the Crown necessitated a scheme of 
ramets: cay bay the army reform. But they devised a scheme utterly 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32), 1st ©% ,Wrong principles against the most experienced 
Nov., Eng. cols. advice, absolutely regardless of the condition of 
India, every way a poor ccuntry.......... A local 

European army, suited to the military needs of the British Indian empire, could 
have been easily and economically reformed‘on the basis of the then existing 
force of ‘the Honourable the Kast India Company.’ But that was not to be. 
cieneuel It was left to the unscrupulous valiants of the War Office to decide 
what should be done, be it for good or for evil. India had only to submit, 
without one 7f or but, to the ukase of the oligarchy at Whitehall! Her 
only function was to ‘ foot the bill,’ be the amount what it may! The iniquity 
of this policy has been denounced in and out of the House of Commons 
all these fifty years.......... Not even the strongest Prime Minister has ever 
been able to bring his dominant influence and to reduce by a feather’s 
weight the military burdens most iniquitously imposed on India. What Mr. 
Samuel Laing, the second Finance Minister of India, openly declared in his 
budget in 1864, still stands true to-day—that ‘India is the milch cew of 
England’ and that she has been uniformly made to suffer whenever the exigen- 
cies of British exchequer required. Such has been the spoliating policy of a 
most unrighteous character of the British War Office. No Colony would have 
ever submitied to such a treatment. Indeed any attemptto impose such finan- 
cial burdens of a most unfair character would have resulted in a complete revolt 
of the Colony and separation from the Mother country. But India is a Depend- 
ONCY.0.02-- 00: One of the most important resolutions passed at the very first Con- 
oress meeting, held in Bombay, referred to this octopus, which was hung round 
India’s neck by the tyrannical War Office. From that year forward it never ceased 
to inveigh against the ever-increasing burden of the military charges.......... 
And now in another five years India is again to be squeezed to pulp 
to the further extent of £3,00,000! Indeed, to say that the War Office is a 
tyrant and an insatiable harpy is only to use the language of extreme modera- 
tion. The sullen exasperation to which the Indian people have hitherto 
been subjected in the matter of military expenditure is intolerable, and 
we should not be surprised if their indignation one day bursts out in 
4 manner not to be mistaken. The Government of India, be it said 
to its infinite credit, has uniformly protested in the most emphatic terms 


to go to the wall, and that there is none so strong and imbued with the spirit 
of righteousness and equity as to raise his voice against it! Is it a matter of 
surprise if at this eventful juncture the Secretary of State has given one 
more proof of his want of financial grasp to deal with Indian problems 
of pith and moment justly and correctly? This cormorant of the War 
Office has been allowed to gnaw the vitals of [ndia without let or hindrance 
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22. 


for the last 50 years > anil not a single Minister has ever been found who has 


fought valiantly against it! It is really ascandal. Who, we repeat, after this 


fresh spoliation, deny that Mr. Laing’ was absolutely right i in his strictures ? ”’ 


22. “Arecent telegram brought us the most heart-rending and sickening 


tcemnen cf “the meseage from South Africa that ‘ Gandhi and others 


‘Indians in the Transvaal. re breaking stones on the road.’ It must have 


Sdnj Vartamdn (38:, Made the heart of every educated Indian bleed 
24th and 29th Oct., Eng. to learn that some of their own compeers, 
cols.;. Oriental Review who are honourable subjects of the British 
(11),.28th Oct. Crown, are being subjected to treatment which, 
to say the least, is as bitterly cruel as it is grossly malicious. (India is at 
present for many reasons in an unhappy mood to receive such sorrowful 
messages from her own sons residing in distant parts of the world.......... 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, as President of the Bombay Presidency 
Association, has sent a cablegram to Lords Morley and Ampthill, putting the 
whole situation in a nut-shell........... Sir Pherozeshah has for a long time 
past been silent over the political condition of the country, which is getting 
worse and worse with the progress of time. He was asked to call public 
meetings for the purpose of passing the customary loyalty resolution, and for 
an expression of opinion on the cruelties practised upon his fellow- countrymen 
in the Transvaal ; but he has hitherto set his face against it, and for very good 
reasons. As one ‘of the oldest public men of Bombay he knows from his long 
experience that such meetings, when called at an inopportune moment, very 
often defeat the object with which they are convened.......... It has now 
come to light that some of the Parsi requisitionists, who were desirous of 
passing loyalty resolutions, first approached Sir Pherozeshah to induce him to 
join the movement, but thatthe latter advised them to desist from calling a 
public meeting. Let us now hold a public meeting in the matter of the 
‘ Transvaal treatment,’ and we feel sure that cries of Bande Mdtaram and Tilal: 
Maharaj kv gat would without fail mark the proceedings Both the Imperial 
Government and the Government of India would come in for their share of 
the denunciations that would be poured in all their violence on the devoted 
heads of the members of the Transvaal Government. Sir Pherozeshah, 
accordingly, raises in good time his warning voice, and in a manner suggests 
to the public men of India not to try the desperate and dangerous experiment 
of holding public meetings in cities, towns and villages, lest the result might 
be a hundred times worse than that of the memorable Parsi meeting. 
By raising his finger of caution, Sir Pherozeshah has rendered another 
very valuable and enduring service to Government which, it is to be 
hoped, will be appreciated by them. Government seem to be very 
anxious to convene public meetings for the purpose of passing the lip- 
loyalty resolutions. One would like to know their opinion regarding the 


‘holding of such meetfmgs in respect of the ‘Transvaal question.......... 


The Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay, which is the premier institution of its 
kind in India, has sent a communication, similar to that of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, to Lord Morley and to those who take a kindly 
interest in the Transvaal question....... ... There must, however, be other 
methods adopted for the purpose of rousing the British conscience and 
the sense of justice of the British people. We deprecate the idea 
of the entire Indian nation going into mourning. It is an act of 
cowardice to go into mourning. Indians must put on a bold face and 
fight the Colonials, if they can, with their own weapons. Pressure 
might be put on the Government to adopt retaliatory measures and boycott 
every Boer and Colonist and his country’s produce from the hospitable 
shores of India. Ifthe British nation and British Government will fail to 
bring their moral and material influence to bear on the Colonials, their 
prestige will be much lowered in India, and such a loss of prestige at the 
present time would not serve them any useful purpose.” [In a subsequent issue 


the paper adds :—‘ Notwithstanditig the hopes held out to our brethren in 
South Africa, their lot is going from bad to worse. The Imperial Government 
always uses the same glib answer in reply to representations. This answer is 
that it is trying its best to bring about a satisfactory conclusion. Two years 


(23. 


have passed away and yet nothing has come of it. ......... ‘The sufferings of 
Indians were trotted out as one cause of the Boer war. It isa bitter irony, then, 
that these same Indians, as subjects of the British Empire, enjoy far less rights 
than those enjoyed by them under the old regzme.......... The recent telegram 
to the Sheriff of Bombay announces that Mr. Gandhi and others are sentenced 
to two months’ rigorous imprisonment and are ‘ breaking stones on public 
roads.’ Presumably this is intended by the Colonial Government to degrade 
them as much as possible. In the eyes of Indians at least this is no degradation. 
Breaking of stones, too, is sanctified when it is done for a sacred cause. The 


appeal which our brethren in South Africa make to us is truly heart-rending — 


in its pathos. ‘They ask for protest meetings all over India. Such meetings 
are called and will be called.......... All hope that the British Cabinet will 
rise to the occasion and bring its influence to bear upon the South African 
Colonies to secure the concession of the same rights to Indians as are given 
to Colonials in India. Will this concession be granted along with the pro- 
mised reforms? We think not. It seems to us that England herself is 
helpless before these Colonies, that the cult of the White is so intoxicating 
that it dims the vision of all who preach it to Justice, to Imperial interests, 
and to the big international issues at stake.” The Oriental Review 
remarks :—‘‘ We confess to a strong feeling of impatience when we hear 
that the Bombay Presidency Association and the Bombay Anjuman-i- 
Islam speak of not embarrassing the Government which has permitted 
the heaping of indignities and “the infliction of degrading punishments 
on the Transvaal Indians! Englishmen will not easily understand this 
nerveless attitude. They are far more likely to misunderstand it and to 
suppose that really and truly India does not care how her sons are being 
treated in the Transvaal. And they may well ask why if India does not 
resent, Great Britain should be bothered about it. We know that such a 
supposition is unjust. But are we not contributing to the mistake? And, 
after all, what will they think—the men who are fighting our battles and 
upholding our cause, the men who su‘er for our sake and glory in the 
suffering ? We would respectfully ask Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Sir 
Currimbhoy Ibrahim whether they have thought of this; and if they have, 
whether they are content to incur the grave “responsibility of adding to the 
sufferings of the Transvaal Indians the pain and the mortification of 
witnessing what they may with reason regard as our ingratitude for all 
that they have done and borne for India’s sake.’’] 


23. ‘‘ The news from Durban received in Karachi yesterday that the Pre- 
mier of Natal suggested an Imperial Conference to 
bye thoroughly discuss the Asiatic immigration question 
pee of me + ransvas" indicates very clearly that the period of relief to the 
Sind Gazette (17), 27th Indians, who are now undergoing such very unplea- 
Oct. sant experiences in the Transvaal, is not far distant. 
We notice, too, that both the Bombay and the Madras 
Chambers of Commerce have addressed the Durban, Johannesburg and 
Capetown Chambers asking the merchants of South Africa to interest 
themselves in the welfare of the Indian traders and others settled in that 
part of the Empire. Altogether, the outlook is much more satisfactory, 
and we sincerely trust that a solution of this most important problem will 
soon be arrived at. In the meantime, we must say thatthe Transvaal autho- 
rities, in inflicting periods of rigorous imprisonment upon those Indians 
who are endeavouring to obtain recognition of their position, seem to be 
acting in a narrow, vindictive spirit, which ill becomes the freedom-loving 
British people.” 


Prospects of a speedy ter- 


*24. “The despots of Convention notoriety are determined to make the 
Madras meeting of the Christmas week a family 
The Madras Congress affair of the johukum party. It is said that India 


will be an empty show 
got up by the Moderates. is pre-eminently a land of despots and slaves and that 


there is no room for free men. ‘To give the lie direct 

Mahrdtta MH, Ist Nov. to this assertion the Indian. National Congress was 
started. But at Surat the cat came out of the bag, 

and the despotic and slavish tendencies of the so-called Moderates came to 
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fee Gokhale & Co. wished to create an oligarchy of 

ators aoe ongress ‘camp ; and thus came into existence the Convention. 

dictators have now promu gated their orders, and all the Congress men are 

to obey them implicitly or to run the risk of being branded as 

These despots, in their ambition to lord it over the whole 

cera ‘have run so low as not to be ashamed of being disloyal to the 

cause. The Congress has been exercising some influence over the 

inistration of India simply because it continued to be the people’s 

Congress. The Madras meeting cannot be the people’s Congress; at best it 

will bé a hole-and-corner meeting of seceders from the Congress camp. The 

despotic nature of the Madras tamasha had been fully revealed by the rules 

of procedure and organisation promulgated by the Convention. This 

sectional aspect is now again brought to the front by the whase declaring 

the gracious condescension of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose in accepting the offer, 

unanimously made to him by the Madras Reception Committee, of the 
dictadonsbip of the forthcoming Convention Session.”’ 


25. “ Attempts are being made to revivify the dead bones of the Indian 
National Congress and to bring the Extremists and the 
A united Congress of Moderates once more on @ common platform.......... 
Moderates and Extremists Fyrom the point of view of those who still wish to. 
areged to rr ca to parade the Congress as the mouthpiece of the hopes, 
"Sano volar - ™ (31) the wishes and the aspirations of a united India, and 
26th Oct., Eng. cols. | Who believe that resolutions manufactured in secret, 
conclaves, in thoroughly bureaucratic fashion, but 
vet labelled ‘ Unanimous,’ are still likely to impose upon the world and to be 
considered by the British Government and nation as the ‘ unanimous,’ 
verdict of a united, aud compact nation of 300 millions, the idea may 
be credible... But when one descends to the contemplation of actual facts, 
does it seem feasible ? Would it be right and honest, for men holding such 
diametrically opposite views, actuated by such different aims, to perpe- 
trate such a farce? ‘The Extremists recognise, as much as the Moderates, 
that the cleavage between the two parties is permanent, and that on larger 
questions of public policy there can be uo unanimity Mere mumbling 
of the old shibboleths of ‘ national,’ ‘ united,’ “unanimous,’ can avail little. 
Each party must definitely abide by its new creed : > and whatever the Extre- 
‘mists may do, the Moderates, discarding the siren songs that may be poured 
into their ears, should go their own way, reorganising the Indian Liberal party 
and making it as broad-based on the will of sensible and sober men as. 
possible. Union with Extremists is impossible; and if any attempt were 
seriously made in that direction, it would be ruinous and suicidal. A party 
with a modest programme of moderate reforms, earnestly bent upon co-operat- 
ing with Government in bettering the prospects of the country and on 
helping the people to concentrate their attention and their energies on the 
attainment of something truly useful and practicable, is the real need of 
India. The game of imposing on outsiders, by shows and tamashas and 
declamations, is played out; and it would be an evil day for India should the 
Moderates elect to work in the old grooves, regardless of the new con- 
ditions and circumstances that have arisen round them, and demand a change 
of programme and methods.” 


26. - Let the Moderates be as perversely obstinate and let them flout as 

iy much as they like at the demands of the Extremists. 
Exhortation to the for aunited Congresson the oldlines. But they should 
Extremists to persist to ynderstand that their adherence to their new creed 


| = waste’ is fatal to the cause of India. In spite of persistent 


Jain (173), 25th Oct. appeals from the Extremists, there appears no prospect 

of their prayers being granted ; and since Mr. Dada- 

bhai Naoroji has subscribed to the Allahabad creed, the attitude of the 
Moderates has become all the more uncompromising. But they should bear 
in mind that the Extremists will in no way flinch from their principles, which 
are so full of promise for the entitfe country. Let the Moderates make as 
much of their creed as they like, but the Extremists’ will never fight. 
~ shy of swardjya, swadeshi, boycott and National Education. In case the 
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Moderates do not concede the demands of the Extremists, there is every 
chance of the latter holding a separate Congress of theirown. But we would 


ask the Extremists to continue making their appeals for a united Congress to. 


the very end, so that no blame may attach to them. We would here appeal 
_ to the leading Extremists of Gujarat to organise meetings in all the towns and 


cities of the province in support of Mr. Khaparde’s prayer for a united Congress. 


and thereby prove, as they have done before, that their activities: are not 
confined to the amassing of wealth, but that politics also can enlist their 
sympathies. 


27. ‘‘Theswadeshi movement, laughed at as a fad, has within the space of 
three years come to be recognised as a national force 
Alleged triumph of the with immense potentialities. Its success is attested 
swadeshi movement. _ to by the fact that all its opponents have come to 
Sang deg (38), recognise it as an eminently useful movement for the 
23nd Oct. Hang. cols. . regeneration of the country. Of course, there are some 
people who insist on drawing distinctions between 
‘honest’ swadesht and‘ mischievous’ swadeshi, thus giving rise to the suspicion 
that Anglo-Indians call that ‘honest’ sewadeshi which does not gievously 
injure the trade of Great Britain. The suspicion may be false, but it is there 
all the same.......... The crisis that has come over the weaving and spinning 
industries of England is traced by many to famine in India.......... But no one 
can explain it away by this one single cause. It is not the first time that 
India is affected by famine, and yet itis the first time that the weaving 
industry of Great Britain is passing through a crisis. ‘here must be then 
some other important factor which is commonly lost sight of. This factor is, 
we think, swadesh.......... Last year in Calcutta there were 50,000 contracts 
made for piece-goods from England. This year the number is reduced to 
10,000. Surely the difference of 40,000 cannot be attributed solely to famine, 
especially when we have been fortunate enough to have had this year a good 
monsoon and hopes are entertained of bumper crops.......... We have a 
recent corroboration of this from one of the leading merchants and public men 
of Bombay. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji pointed out at the annual general 
meeting of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau that there was an 
increase of about 21 per cent. in the output of weaving mills during the last 
two years. There are innumerable other proofs to the same effect. The 
cause of swadesht is progressing, and that, too, with no uncertain step. 
They are covered over with a thick layer of Maya who still maintain that 
swadesht is lacking in life and blood. It can never lack in this, for it is a 
spiritual movement, blessed by Providence with the sacred mission of secur- 
ing the salvation of this ancient land. It isa veritable gospel of self-help 
and self-reliance.’’ 


28. ‘The permanent appointment of Mr. Strangman as Advocate- 
General, Bombay, has come as a surprise upon all 

Comments on the- ap- the branches of the legal profession in Bombay, for 
pointment of Mr. T. J. he is comparatively a junior barrister. Since Mr. 


—Strangman as Advocate- Gcott’s elevation to the post of Chief Justice, the 


Genera Prakash a), osth Advocate-Generalship has been going abegging, being 


Oct., Eng. cols. held, within the short period that has _ elapsed 

between that event and the present moment, by 
Messrs. Branson, Robertson and Jardine successively. Why none of 
these has been confirmed is not known. Perhaps, the permanent post has 
been declined by all of them. The place is worth Rs. 2,000 per 
month. It is, therefore, sufficiently tempting. Supposing that no senior 
European barrister was willing to accept it, why was not some senior Indian 
barrister appointed ? Was none deemed to be eligible ? ......... But there 
‘are some decidedly able men in the ranks of the Indian barristers. In 
Bengal they have now conferred the post upon Mr. Sinha. In Madras Mr. 
~ Shivaswami Iyer holds it, though he is only a Vakil.......... Our contention 
is that the Advocate-Generalship should have been conferred upon a suitable 
Indian barrister.”’ 
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Government of Sir George Clarke have done a great deal to 
4 renrove: popular grievances, to encourage native 
talent, to remove anomalies, to promote efficiency in 
the administration of Public Departments and to 
ensure good-will and contentment where they were 
professorships imperpeptible, if not absolutely non-existent. Will 
Bombay Grant Medical they now please turn their attention to mending mat- 
ee ters in one important direction—the removal of the 
aoa congelll (31), anomaly in regard to the appointment of Professors at 
cS. the Grant Medical College? It isa matter which 
calls forth the most serious attention of the Government of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke, and we share the hope that, in spite of the many pressing 
problems that engross his attention, His Excellency will find time to look 
into the subject and to settle the question in a way ensuring the removal of a 
most serious and grievous complaint, not only on the part of the educated 
Indians but the public in general. The principle of confining the professorial 
appointments at the Grant Medical College to Europeans, and of keeping . 
those appointments a close preserve for the members of the Indian Medical 
1 - Service has become, by this time, not- only an anomaly but a scandal, 
| which would not be tolerated anywhere but in India.......... Time was 
_ when there were good reasons for filling these appointments by Europeans 
a and drawing upon the Indian Medical Service for the men required. But 
‘i this was long, long ago. In the course of the last twenty years, competent, one 
| might say eminent, Indians have become available to fill the various posts at 
the disposal of Government. But regardless of Indian sentiment, defiant of 
4 Indian opinion, and even regardless of the many sacred interests left to their 
fa | care and keeping, the Government of Bombay have gone on filling these posts 
i) | by European members of the Service, and in so doing they have perpetrated 
not only an injustice on many deserving and eminent native members of the 
profession but at times indulged in absolute jobberies. This was no 
doubt inevitable. Square pegs in round holes are bound to be witnessed 
where it has become a _ fixed principle, an almost religious obligation, 
to patronise one favourite colour and class.......... We know that the 
Government of Bombay will resent these charges; but howsoever much 
they may resent it, history cannot be altered.......... It is, however, not 
so much the past with which we are concerned as the present. Our object 
to-day is to point out the growing resentment in educated Indian circles, 
in consequence of the continuance of this practice. Even very recently 
Government have filled vacant appointments in a way which is calculated 
: to make impartial men extremely sceptical as to their desire to fill responsible 
1 posts by really the best available men. Of course, vested interests are 
ti everywhere too strong to be easily disturbed; but the Government of so 
VA well-meaning a statesman as Sir George Clarke need hardly be told of the 
extremely unhappy impression such appointments are calculated to create 
on the public mind. If it is not Sir George Clarke to whom the public are to 
appeal to break down this vicious monopoly, whom else are they to approach ? ”’ 
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i 30. We are glad that our comments on the new list of J. P.’s for the 
t City of Bombay (vide paragraph 41 of Weekly Report 
it Comments on the Gov- No. 40 of 1908) have attracted the notice of Govern- 
i ernment reply to criticism ment, and the authorities have thought it necessary 
i. about the revised list of +) send us a communication in explanation thereof 
J. P.’s for the City of 1] th f Bel Thi lj "Ae 
| Bombay. all the way from Belgaum. This supplies an irre- 
1. Parsi (35), 25th Oct. futable proof of the weight given to the voice of 
bas leading newspapers by the Bombay Government. 
E From the official letter received by us, it appears that the list of J.P.’s 
published last month was only a statement notifying how the several 
vacancies of European, Hindu, Parsi and Muhammadan Justices were 
respectively filled up by men of the community in respect of which the 
vacancies occurred. It appears that the number of J.P.’s to be appointed from 
each of the various communities is*fixed Once for all and that this proportion 
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is very strictly maintained. Consequently, the number of vacancies caused 
among European Justices this time being very large as compared with those 
. among Justices pertaining to the other communities, the number of the newly 
created European J. P.’s was also naturally larger. A study of the figures 
supplied to us by Government will serve to remove any misunderstanding 
the public may have entertained with regard to the new list. But with all 
that, the force of cur criticism about the disproportionately large number of 
European J. P.’s is not at all weakened, for out of a total of 580 Justices of 
the Peace for the whole city as many as 253 appointments have been set apart 
for Europeans, Eurasians and other alien communities ; and the several Indian 
communities, in spite of their large numbers are very meagrely represented. 
We hope that our sympathetic Governor, who makes no distinctions 
between Europeans and Indians, will not allow this inequality to stand, and 
that he will not fail, at the time of the next revision of the list of J.P.’s, to 
recognise the claims of qualified Indians more liberally than heretofore. 


31. ‘The Nasik tragedy has developed into a mystery. The deceased 
cart-driver seems to have believed that he was kicked 

Comments on the result by a human being. But he was an infirm old man, 
of oe N —“ wie blind of oneeye. It was in darkness, made visible per- 
ae : Ock. Spectator (), hang by the light of the Executive Engineer’s dog-cart, 
ee that he received injuries which seem to have caused 

his death. One theory is that he was kicked by a bullock and he was too old to 
distinguish between the kick of a bullock and the kick of a human being. The 
wonder is that the old man did not fall from his seat and get run over by the cart 
earlier during that night of cimmerian darkness. Strange are the ways of fate: 
it was the fate of the old man to die with an accusation against a European on 
his lips, and it was the fate of the European to be drawn into the vicinity of a 
poor old native whose sands of life had well-nigh run out. Other witnesses 
also are said to have corroborated the theory that the limb that kicked was 
that of a biped and not of a quadruped. But in the first place they were 
behind the deceased’s cart and could not be trusted, it seems, to see clearly 
what took place at some distance from them in the dusk at8p.m. More- 
over, their statements seem to have been vitiated by flaws due to indistinct 
observation and vagueness of inference. In the circumstances, the Magistrate 
felt bound to give the benefit of the doubt to the accused. The Magistrate 


is well known in Bombay as an officer of pro-native sympathies, and it would . 


be perversity to insinuate racial bias in his case. The bullocks are dumb 


and cannot unveil the mystery, and sois man when an accident occurs in 
the dark ; or if he speaks, who believes him ? ”’ 


382. Hundreds of instances have hitherto occurred showing how, in 
cases between Europeans and natives in India, the 

Radshtramat (46), 28th scales of justice are deflected in favour of the former. 
Oct. ; Indu Prakash (44), At Jutough, Corporal Cullen shot a cartman dead, 
28th Oct. but the Goddess of Justice being blind, the soldier was 
found to be insane and was acquitted. Mr. Williams, 

Executive Engineer of Nasik, kicked a cartman named Bhausing so violently 
that he died shortly after. ‘The accused was tried by’ Mr. Jackson, 
District :Magistrate, Nasik, and was acquitted. In this case three eye- 
witnesses deposed to having actually seen Bhausing assaulted, and 
Bhausing himself made a declaration before his death that a sahib had 
kicked him. The District Magistrate, however, did not believe them, 
but acquitted the accused on the strength of the testimony of the Civil 
Surgeon and of the syce of Mr. Williams. The Civil’ Surgeon thought 
that Bhausing’s death was due to peritonites caused either by a fall from the 
cart, or a blow with some hard substance on his abdomen. This hard sub- 
stance, inthe Magistrate’s opinion, was not ashoe ofthe white Engineer, but 
a hoof of a bullock yoked to Bhausing’s cart. Bhausing deposed that a sahib 
assaulted him, but the Judge says that Bhausing was blind of one eye and in 
imperfect possession of his senses. ‘The three witnesses who gave an account 
of the assault as witnessed by them were considered unworthy of belief. 
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+ ir. Jackson. believed the Civil Surgeon ‘who declared the deceased to have 


sring from. a disease, and also the accused’s syce who gave evidence 


ane a eee his master’s favour, and acquitted the accused. If the accused 
~~ «had been @ native charged with the death of a European, would the Magistrate 


have acquitted him on evidence like the above? We think that the 
poor man would have been hanged at once. When Europeans like 
Corporal Cullen and the Executive Engineer of Nasik are, in spite of their 
having committed offences, declared innocent by Courts of justice, who is to 
blame ifthe people lose their faith in British Courts of justice? [The 
Indu Prakash writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


88. Commenting on the fine inflicted on Mr. Dasai of the Samarth 
Vidyalaya, the Rdshtramat writes:—The Police 
stopped Mr. Desai on the road without showing him 

..Comments on the fine 4 warrant and forcibly arrested him for refusing to 
inflicted on the Superin- ‘ : 
tendent of the Samarth Obey their arbitrary orders. The only charge that 
Vidyalaya of Talegaon Was proved against Mr. Desai was that of having 
(Poona) for obstructing raised his stick for which the Magistrate thought 
the Policein the discharge fit to fine him Rs. 60. The Magistrate dare not 
of their duties. punish the Japanese workman, for the nation to 
sata (46), 3lst Which he belongs is famous for its world-wide 
: prowess. Mr. Anderson had, however, the _ pre- 
sumption to read a homily to Mr. Desai on good 
manners of which the Magistrate himself stands greatly in need. Police 
underlings should think twice before meddling with the Samarth Vidyalaya 
and they should try to realise the full significance of that institution. The 
people would be justified in boycotting autocratic Indian officials, who try to 
thwart the work of our patriots. 


34. The orders issued by the Government of India to put an end to the 
complaints of the employés of the Indian Telegraph 

Alleged advisability of Department are of sucha character that both Gov- 
breaking up the monopoly ernment as well as the signallers deserve to be 
a. ay eee ~ congratulated on them. Not only have Govern- 
Telegraph Department. ment recognised the justice of the signallers’ com- 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), Plaints but have candidly acknowledged that the 
26th Oct. scale of pay fixed for them forty years ago is not 
: adequate to the present standard of living and the 

rise in prices. We are, however, very curious to know the reasons which have 
impelled Government to suppress the recommendations of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the grievances of these employés. The public have 
all along been sympathising with the signallers in all their just and reason- 
able complaints ; but the shape these complaints have been given and the 
details that have leaked out in connection with them have supplied the Indian 


. public good reasons to form their own independent views on the subject. 


The condition of signallers is not really so black as is painted by them; and 
if they had not been carried away by exaltedideas about the supposed im- 
portance of their duties, they would hardly have thought of putting forth | 
impracticable demands. In the Indian Telegraph Department in the 
majority of cases, preference seems to be given to half-educated Huropeans 
and Kurasians and the higher grades of service are a close preserve for them. 
Hence they have become all-powerful in the department ; and itis quite possible 
that this defective education has misled them into attaching undue import- 
ance to their duties.’ A section of them seem to believe that it is impossible 
to secure from outside their own circle equally efficient hands. Itis, therefore, 
necessary that while reforming the department the Government should be 
prepared to solve the difficulty presented by this attitude of the Huropean and 
Kurasian employés. In this respect the present orders of Government are 
defective. It is the duty of Government not to allow Europeans and 
Eurasians to monopolise the Telegraph Department, and to thissend steps 
should be taken to employ qualified Indians. Whenever the chance has been 
given to Indians they have aéquitted themselves well in all departments 
of the public service; and if they are taken up in the Telegraph Department 
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they will not fail to give satisfaction. The scale of pay in the department 
is now attractive enough, andif they are assured that promotion to the 
higher grades will not be denied to them they will Phare join the 
department. 


385. ‘Revenue Settlements in Sind are revised every 10 years, except 

: in rare cases. The Muhammadan Association and 

PP a fe cee the Zamindars have appealed to .Government 
system of revising revenue from time to time to enhance the period of the 
settlements in Cind currency of these settlements from 10 to 20 years 
Pheniz (13), 24th Oct. but in vain. Considering the fact that in the 
Punjab, Bengal and elsewhere, the settlements are 

either permanent or are of a much longer duration, we fail to see that any 
valid reason exists for denying the craved for concession to Sind, if concession 
it may be called. We would suggest that a Committee of experts with a fair 
number of representative Zamindars might be appointed to consider this 
vexed question. Another and a more important matter to which we 
would draw the attention of Government is the appointment of the settle- 


ment officer. Originally there was a separate Settlement Department whose 


duty it was to undertake the settlements. This department was manned by 


experts, who knew intimately every part of the province.......... For many 
years, however, this special department has been abolished, probably for the 
sake of economy, and the task of revision is entrusted to officers of the 
Revenue Department, with the result that young Civilians, with barely 
an experience of 2 or 3 years, are deputed every cold weather to 
do the settlements. ‘This we consider hardly fair and equitable to the 
Zamindars, especially as we know that almost every revision means an en- 
hancement of rates which the Zamindars cannot very well bear.......... It also 
sometimes happens that Collectors of districts are comparatively new to their 
charges, and coming from the Presidency proper as they do, the conditions 
whereof are so widely different, they can hardly be expected to add tothe report 
of the Settlement Officer any valuable experience of their own....... Under such 
circumstances, we appeal to the authorities to consider if the time has not 
arrived when the process of manufacturing settlement reports should not be 
altered. If we remember right, at ieast one past ruler of the province pro- 
tested against this unsatisfactory system, and suggested the appointment of 
a Civilian of experience, who had stayed sufficiently long in the country, 
as special Settlement Officer, who should be at his post for a number of 
ee We have been induced to take up the question at this juncture 
as we find from the last official Gazette that Messrs. Covernton and Milne 
have been appointed to revise the settlements of the Sehwan and Naushahro 
Divisions respectively. Without meaning in any way to disparage these 
young officers, we take wexception to their appointment. One of them, if we 
are right, has been out of touch with his division for some time. We 
would have preferred Mr. Moysey, who has done the settlements of several 
talukas and has probably gained very valuable insight into the business ; 
and we feel sure that the public would also have more confidence in 
his proposals. May we hope that Mr. Younghusband will reconsider the 
appointments, if it is not too late ?”’ 


86. The Karachi Police appear to have lapsed into their original in- 

; efficiency after a brief display of smartness into 
Complaint about the which they had been goaded by the popular 
ie I Frome of the outcry. pee bye — two nn _— women 
marie Mitten (2 , Were murdered at different quarters of the city; the 
ao i ac a bodies bearing clear indications that all of them 
had been outraged. What the Police have done 

to bring the murderers to book is best known to themselves, but if the present 
apathy in, apprehending such culprits continues, we are afraid, they will 
be encouraged by their success, and the people of Karachi, in spite of the 


Police, will be in constant dread of their lives and property. 
con 1726—% 
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Legislation. 


#37, “At the meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council held on 
Friday, the Tikka Saheb of Nabha introduced 

Be a Bill legalising a certain form of marriage among 
The Tikka Saheb of the Sikhs. A contemporary explains :—‘ This has 


Nabha’s Bill to legalise a ) \ a . 
entiiie: Sarn ty ring been long expected and is indeed. inevitable. 


aniong the Sikhs. ~ During recent years the important Sikh Chiefs have 


Indian Social Reformer Shown an increasing partiality for honourable 
(4), 1st Nov. alliance with European and Eurasian girls and they 
| have béen much distressed that the Government of 
India, exercising over them a papal jurisdiction, have refused to recognise the 
legitimacy of the offspring of such morgantic unions. It is undoubtedly 
to remove a disability as unjust as it is barbarous and inthe highest degree 
subversive of domestic felicity, that the Tikka Saheb of Ndabha has taken 
such a step.’ It .is advisable to refrain from comment till the Tikka 
Saheb’s views are published. But we think that there are certain other 
forms of marriage which have come into vogue within the last fifty years 
that are equally entitled to be recognised by law as the marriages 
mentioned above. The Theistic marriages of the Brahmo and the Prarthana 
Samajas belong to this class. The larger question of providing a civil 
marriage for the whole country without any reference to religious beliefs may 
also be considered in this connection. The best course would probably be for 
Government to appoint a small Committee to enquire into the whole subject. 
Meanwhile, we congratulate the Tikka Saheb on the zeal he is evincing 
for social reform as a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council.” 


Education. 


38. ‘The Government of Bombay have published the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate into the question of 
Comments on the re- the measures which should be adopted to further the 
port of the Committee spread of education in the city of Bombay.......... 
appointed to consider the The Committee formulates some light conclusions, from 
rag ag of primary educa- .ome of which we beg to dissent. The introduction of 
ion in Bombay City. : 
Oriental Review (11), free and compulsory primary education has long been 
28th Oct. proved to be one of the most importantmeasures for the 
development of the masses and consequently of the 
nation. We are, therefore, surprised to see that the Committee, with the 
exception of the Honourable Mr. Setalwad, voted against it in the 
case of Bombay. Bombay ought rather to have been made the testing 
station for this measure before applying to the Presidency in general. 
Whenever any reform measure is being advocated for introduction fear is 
expressed that ‘it will cause endless friction between Government and the 
people. We wouldnot advocate the introduction of any measure which 
would clash with people’s settled habits of life and thought in the fields 
of social and religious reform. People must be left to inaugurate such of 
their own accord.. But the question of compulsory primary education 
stands on a_ different footing. It is the extreme poverty, ignorance 
and helplessness of the people which come in the way of the spread 
of education. It is for this reason that compulsory primary education is one 
of the greatest wants of this country. We cannot see on what reasoning the 
platitude is based that ‘there exists now a strong desire on the part of parents 
to give some degree of education to their children and a willingness to pay 
the fees at present demanded.’ Has not the Committee realised the crushing 
poverty of the poor classes which makes it impossible for them even to pay 
the trifling school fees demanded ofthem? The recommendation of the 
Committee to open a large number of free schools for the depressed 
classes is a welcome one and is the next best after the scheme of compulsory 
primary education which the Committee has chosen to drop. It is to 
be hoped that the Corporation will soon put into execution the suggestion 
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of the Committee about increasing the number of schools’ in suitable 
localities and that Government will contribute towards the expenses of 
a Training College for teachers in Bombay as the number of trained teachers 
available is not sufficient for the existing schools.” 


89. “The report of the Committee appointed .by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to investigate and recommend measures for 
Indian Spectator (5), advancing primary education in this city may be 
31st Oct. taken, not only to decide for the present the vexed 
3 questions of free and compulsory education, but 
also to provide a forecast of the solution of that question at which Govern- 
ment may be expected to arrive all over India. The Committee was 
thoroughly representative, and that which is considered the maximum of 
possible attainment in an enlightened city like Bombay will generally be 
accepted as the high-water mark of educational possibilities all over India....... 
The majority of the Committee are agreed that the time has not yet come for 
the introduction of compulsory education, for it would involve ‘numberless 
prosecutions and cause endless friction between Government and the people.’ 
Mr. Seta]lvad dissents from this view : taking his colleagues at their own words, 
that ‘there exists now a strong desire on the part of parents to give some 
degree of education to their children,’ he argues that, if so, ‘a measure of 
compulsion, wisely worked’ cannot lead to any misunderstanding or friction. 
The answer is simple: by ‘ parents’ the Committee could not have meant 
‘every parent’. There would be a sufficiently large number of. parents, 
who would not like compulsion, to make the prosecutions and the friction. 
an unpleasant reality. Whether the friction, if any, will be between Gov- 
ernment and the people, or the Corporation and the people, is immaterial : 
if the Corporation will take the responsibility of setting the law in motion, 
Government must pass the law, and the magistrates must enforce that 
law. Ultimately is is Government that will be held responsible for the 
compulsion.......... The report is likely to be discussed in the Corporation : 
seeing that four of the Indian members of the Committee, who have 
signed the report, have pronounced themselves against compulsion, includin 
Sir P. M. Mehta, Sir V. D. Thackersey and Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgur, 
besides the Commissioner, we should think that the chances of the 
Corporation introducing compulsion are very remote.......... We have said 
that if Bombay City is not prepared to introduce compulsory education, less 
advanced places. will naturally hang back and will hesitate to try the 
experiment. The enlightened acquiescence of the people, however, is not 
the only consideration which affects the question. One reason why compulsion 
would be disliked is that many poor parents want their children to earn 
wages and contribute to the maintenance of the family. Mr. Setalvad thinks 
that if the period during which every child must be sent to school is so 
fixed as not to seriously affect its utility as a wage-earning asset of the 
family, the compulsion will cause no resentment or opposition ; and he would 
fix the period between the seventh and the tenth year of a child’s age. We 
doubt very much whether children of the age mentioned will be willingly 
spared for the school, merely because they are not employed in the factory : 
they may be otherwise useful in the home.......... The. depressed classes 
would everywhere welcome it; but among people of a higher social status 
there seems to be some prejudice against education which is not paid for, 
partly because they do not wish to be recipients of mere charity, and partly 
also because they think that whatever is given free must be of indifferent 
value.” 2 


40. The recommendations made by the Committee appointed to report 


ss on the subject of primary education in Bombay 

Bombay Samachar (61), ity are quite . unsatisfactory. They have declared 
28th Oct.; Akhbar-e-Sou- 

digar (20), 26th Oct. themselves oppcesed to the introduction of free and 

compulsory primary education ; but the reksons which 

they have advanced in support of their contention are not at all’ convincing. 
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In the first instance, the’ Committee’s method: of investigation was faulty. 
‘The persons whose opinions they asked for were obviously interested in 


opposing the introduction of free education. How much weight is to be 
attached to the opinions advanced by these persons can be easily judged from one 
of the arguments advanced by them that the introduction of free primary educa- 
tion will be detrimental to the prestige cf schools. If this were true, the free 
primary schools in France and England, which these very people are in the 
habit of holding up as ideal institutions, ought not to be objects of envy to 
us. It is but natural that unaided or grant-in-aid schools should be opposed 
to free instruction, as its introduction would force them to accept any 
scale of fees which Government or a Municipality might be pleased to fix. 
It is painful to note that the questions framed by the Committee itself indicate 
that it had from the very beginning entered upon its enquiry with a biased 
mind. This is clearly proved by the tenor of question No. 5 in which the 
teachers are asked whether a large number of their pupils spent every day 
at least a pice or two on sweatmeats during the recess hour. This question, 
obviously intended to hint at the needlessness of free primary education, is 
one-sided aud incomplete. If it had been supplemented by a further query 
as to whether these children have anything else for tiffin over and ahove this 
one or two pice worth of sweetmeats and what is the time that elapses between 
their morning and evening meals, much light would have been shed upon the 
condition of these poor children and their parents. We repeat that the 
Committee has conducted its inquiries.in quite an unsatisfactory manner. 
We are afraid that the Committee has been working under the influence of 
_a dread of the considerable expenditure involved in the introduction of free 
education and the difficulties of meeting it. This is seen from its suggestion 
that what is required for encouraging an increase in the number of school-going 
children is the opening of new schools, as far as Municipal finances will 
permit. The qualifying clause as to finances is quite outside the scope of 
the inquiry entrusted to the Committee. The public is fully prepared to meet 
the increase in expenditure likely to result from the introduction of free educa- 
tion, and we wish the Corporation would boldly resolve to make education 
free. We may assure it that it will be able, within a short time, to make 
good the money thus spent for the diffusion of knowledge among the ignor- 
ant masses through the saving that will resultin the present expenditure on 
Sanitation. As to the fear expressed by the Committee that a system of com- - 
pulsory education would lead to friction between Government and the public, 
we will only remark that the experience in Baroda State has been of quite a 
different character. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar wishes that the Committee had 
recommended the introduction of free education. | 


41. “The Government Resolution regarding discipline in schools and col- 
leges is an important and statesman-like manifesto of 
Comments on the Reso- the policy of-Government. We are glad that Govern- 


lution of the Bombay Gov- 
vernment on the subject of ment have at length taken public notice of the 


discipline in schools and growing tendency towards irreverence prevailing in the 
colleges. schools. There are some newspapers who oppose these 
Surya Prakdsh (40), orders of Government on the ground that it should be 
24th Oct., Eng. cols. left to the parents to guide their children and to 
mould their minds........ .. Butisit nota fact that 

children have become disobedient to their parents and lost all reverence for 
them? Is it not a fact that people blame Government for this state of things ? 
It is the school-master who to a great extent forms the character of the 
pupil ; and who should guide the masters, if not Government? We are con- 
strained to remark that the school-masters themselves are mostly devoid of the 
true spirit of reverence and devoutness and obedience to authority. These school- 
masters are themselves ignorant of good manners ; and itis idle to suppose that 
they can turn out good pupils. The training imparted at the Training Colleges 
is after all an outward varnish. We know that most of the students who 
_come out Of the Training Colleges are infected with the spirit of disloyalty. 
‘We would suggest that the school-books should contain a series of lessons 
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showing in detail the benefits conferred by British rule,.and refuting by facts 
and figures the false and mischievous doctrine that India is getting poorer 
under it. It jis the faliacious idea that the wealth of India is being drained 
away, which is at the bottom of the prevailing discontent......... We would 
suggest that respectable Anglo-Indian papers should devote a page a week to 
this subject and get the articles translated and published in the vernacular 
papers.” . ; 


42. “The Bombay Government’s Resolution dealing with discipline in 
Sind Times (19), 24th schools should commend itself to the good sense of 
Oct. parents, teachers and the public generally...... aie 
No doubt there will be found a few who will cavil 
at it, particularly the paragraph which places a veto upon the attendance 
of boys at public meetings and requires the expulsion of those taking 
part in seditious or disorderly proceedings, as gratuitously harsh. Any 
objection of that sort must be instantly dismissed.......... The rules. laid 
down are of the most elementary character, so elementary in fact that people 
acquainted with the discipline in English schools will marvel at the 
necessity for promulgating them in this formal fashion.......... The veto 
placed on the attendance of school-boys at political meetings is much needed. 
In England the practice is comparatively harmless; there it may even have a 
stimulating and improving effect. But in India the circumstances are totally 
different. It is unnecessary to say in what respect; the facts are notorious, 
especially at a time when Government are endeavouring to sweep the country 
clean of seditious and revolutionary agitation. School-boys should be warned 
off politics as strictly as they should be kept from gunpowder. All the 
rules and instructions as regards both teachers and pupils are exemplary, 
and we trust that their enforcement will result in the restoration of the best 
Indian traditions of good conduct.” 


43. From some Of the acts of His Excellency the Governor we have 
Nema ca te ee to believe that he is ever anxious to respect 
crease in the pey of .pri- popular wishes. ‘The recent Press Note announcing 
mary school teachers in ® improvement in the pay of teachers in primary 
the Bombay Presidency. schools under Municipal and Local Board control 
Praja Bandhu (36), is one more proof of His Excellency’s desire to place 
25th Oct.; Bombay Sa- education in this Presidency on a satisfactory basis. 
machar (61), afth aes Much has been said and written, of late, on the 
ee pe og subject of discipline in schools; but our experience 
25th Oct., Eng cols. "is that the present state of things is due to the 
| | placing of children of tender age under the care of 
unqualified and uneducated teachers. For this no blame attaches to parents 
or masters; the fault is all of the parsimonious spirit of Government. If 
qualified and well paid teachers are employed for the lowest classes, Gov- 
erment would not have any cause to complain about want of manners in the 
boys. It is not much of a concession that the pay of the teachers will be 


raised by a single rupee after five. years’ approved service. Cannot the fitness 


of a man for promotion be gauged in two or three years? The head of the 
Education Department had asked for Government sanction to the raising of 
the pay of the primary school teachers to a minimum of 12 rupees, but the 
silence of Government on this point in the present Press Note shows that 
the time is not yet ripe for the grant of this increment. It would have been a 
creat consolation to the teachers had the reasons which have impelled Gov- 
ernment to pass over the Director’s proposal been given in the Press Note and 
the hope held out that it would be acted upon at some future date. [The 
Bombay Samachar and the Kavzser-i-Hind also welcome the decision of 
Government to increase the pay of primary school teachers, and trust that 
the concession will be widely appreciated, and will be fruitful of good results. 
The Gujardt Mitra observes :—‘* We do not know whether to congratulate 
Government on their generosity, or the happy class of teachers whom they 


have been pleased to hold outa small dole in the shape of increased pay 


on their good fortune.......... We are sure the teachers will appreciate even 
con 1726—9 
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the small concession that has been made by Government. Nine rupees to 
the teacher of the young children is surely a ridiculously small pittance, as 


oom ‘to what peons and ramoshis earn in Government offices and in 
private employ. We wonder why the teacher’s profession should be assessed 
at so low a value. Government, in our opinion, should be prepared to spend 
more liberally on primary education than is now the case........... No wonder 
that at present the :majocity of the primary school teachers are ill qualified 


for their educational work in the schools, and some in no way deserve to be 
called teachers.’’} 


-*44, “Weare entirely at one with Mr. D. E. Wacha in the main pro- 
i positions which he has laid down in his paper read 
Plea for the establish- two weeks ago’ before the Bombay Graduates’ 
ment of a Faculty of Com- Accociation. Mr. Wacha pleads for the institution 
merce in the Bombay | .. Ween tf FR . dc rear 
University. of a Faculty of Economics and Commerce in the 
Mahrdita (9), lst Nov, Bombay University. If we remember aright, there 
was a proposal to this effect before the Senate 
when the University was being reconstructed under Lord Cvtrzon’s 
Universities Act; but it was either crowded out or failed for want of an 
enthusiastic supporter and influential god-father. The public must feel 
thankful indeed to Mr. Wacha for having recalled the important subject 
once more before their mind; and it may not perhaps be too much to 
expect that the subject will sooner or later form a theme for discussion | 
in the University Senate. A Faculty of Commerce has already been 
instituted in‘ the Universities of London, Manchester, Leads, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, &c.; and the time has now come for Bombay to follow 
suit. Mr. Wacha has striven in his paper elaborately to set out 
the merits of the science of Commerce. But there are at present 
few minds, if any, that need to be convinced that instruction in the 
principles of Commerce and KEKconomics forms as much an integral 
portion of higher liberal education as literature and philosophy. We may 
assure Mr. Wacha that we for one share with him the delight and the satis- 


faction of a presentiment that the Faculty for which he pleads will soon be 


established in the Bombay University.” 
Municipalities. 


45. From the very commencement of the Bombay Electric Tramwa 
Company, its unsatisfactory management has been 
Comments on the aboli- giving rise to all sorts of complaints from the public— 


tion of the half-anna fare ¢omplaints which have been borne out by opini 
by the Bombay Electric © P y opinions 


Wacom Caeehen passed at meetings of the Municipal Corporation. 
Resiioe pero 61) The expectations of conveniences to be secured 
30th Oct. ’ through it have not been realized, while the new 


facts which come to light from day to day give 
us reason to believe that the Company is thinking more of its own 
interest than of the conveniences of the public. That this is so is evident 
from its act of doing away with the half-anna tickets. By this step the Com- 
pany has violated one of the conditions of the contract it had entered into 
with the Corporation ; and we hope the latter wiil take it to task for it in a 
fitting manner. It has to be noted that the Company has been making a large 
profit through the reduced rate of half-anna for trips between Bori Bunder and 
Crawford Market. Those who were using rekhlds before its introduction gave 
them up in favour of the tram-cars with the result that the number of the 
rekhlds has become greatly reduced. And now that their number has been 
reduced, the Company wants to increase its income by raising the rate. It is 
a pity that the Bombay Tramway Company should act in a retrogressive spirit, 
unlike that of similar companies in other civilised countries. It is necessary 
that the Corporation should exert all its powers to prevent the Company from 
thus taking undue advantage of the necessities of the public. The public too 


should bring the Company to its senses by starting a cheap motor-omnibus 
service. : . | 


B65 


*46. ‘The Municipalities and Local Boards are shortly to be given 

| a sort of independence. At present these bodies 

Comments on Mr. H. are more or less under tutelage. ‘Ten years ago the 
N. Apte’s scheme forthe Poona Municipality enjoyed the privilege of having 
or gee 7 Figs ro two-thirds of its members elected ; but in 1898, the 
City Municipality. number of Government nominees was increased 
Mahrdtta (9), lst Nov. from 10 to 18, under the pretext of making room for 
experts. ‘T'his change virtually handed over the 


Municipality to the nominees of either the District Magistrate or the City 


Magistrate. Since 1898, the Poona City Municipality has uniformly — 


maintained its notoriety of being a Magistrate-ridden body. If anybody 
wishes in Poona to secure an honorary Magistrateship, or a Rao Saheb- 


ship, his friends generally advise him to look to the caucus of Government . 


nominees on the Municipal board for recommendation by way of 
supplementing his efforts in other directions. We do not mean to say that the 
Government officers concerned conscientiously do anything to promote such 
feelings ; we know the leaders of this caucus are all honourable men of high 
culture, who discharge municipul duties with the best of motives. But some- 
how or other the impression prevails in the city that the Municipality since 
1898 has ceased to be the people’s body. ‘The Government Resolution, 
announcing a majority of elected members to the extent of two-thirds of 
the total membership, declared in fact that the days of this caucus were 
numbered. The party at present in power, however, proposes to undo what 
the Government Resolution intends to do.......... Mr. H. N. Apte, as the 
leader of this party, has submitted a scheme for the recasting of 
municipal constituencies, which, under the pretext of giving the minorities 
their due, so arranges matters as to give to magisterial and other influences, 
which at present dominate the selection of Government nominees, full 
scope in the elections by the people. Fifty-two leading voters of the different 
wards requested the City Municipality to consult public opinion on Mr. Apte’s 
scheme; but that official-ridden body declined to have anything to do with 
public opinion. At a public meeting of the citizens of Poona, held last 
Sunday and Monday, the Poona public, under the presidentship of Mr. 
Nilkant Vinayak Chhatre, passed a vote of cehsure on this action. of 
the City Municipality. The meeting, at its second sitting, passed resolutions 
enunciating the essential principles of recasting the different constituencies. 
At both the sittings Mr. H. N. Apte and his few followers tried their best to 
mar the orderly and methodical proceedings of the meeting; but the tact and 
cool judgment displayed by the President frustrated these mischievous 
attempts. When the votes were counted, the caucus party found themselves 
in a microscopic minority, the ratio being one to twenty or twenty-five on the 
first day, and one to forty or fifty on the second day.” 


47. The very idea of enhancing the duty on grain at a time of such 
scarcity is revolting ; and such an act is all the more 
Comments on the deplorable when it emanates from a popular body like 


enhancement of the duty 4; pape air on 
i tied ecient the Surat Municipality. We know that the Munici- 


Surat Municipality. pality was compelled to adopt this course by Govern- 
Shakti (84), 24th Oct. | ment’s order to abolish the duties on sugar and ghee. 
But it is strange that, while sugar coming from 

thousands of miles should be allowed to enter the city free of duty, 
corn grown in an adjacent village should be liable to pay duty. 
The corn dealers of Surat have protested against the imposition of this 
duty on the ground that it is ruinous to their business. But the Municipality 
meets this complaint by quoting figures from the Municipal accounts to show 
that the local grain trade has increased. It forgets, however, that, owing to the 
scarcity that prevailed last year, it had not been possible for the big merchants to 
store up corn according to their usual practice and that therefore more corn had 
naturally to be imported this year. It is impossible to believe that the 
enhancement of prices through the imposition of the duty could in any way 
have induced the people to increase their consumption. Apart from the losses 


a merchants, ‘the question is one affecting the poor maii’s bread. It 
ly cruel 40 deprive him of itata ‘time of.such scarcity. It would be 
t0'make ap the loss entailed by the abolition of the duty on sugar and 


- ghee'by a duty on vail, toys, vehicles and other pexuries and by a curtailment 
of the: salaries of Municipal officials. 


Native States. 


48. “ “The decision of the Bombay Government and the Government of 
le alae a India in regard to the lawful succession to the gadi 
_ Succession to the gadv of an important Native State in Kathiawar appears 
ro Limbdi State (Kathia- +> have raised so many doubts, fears and misgivings 
ie le Jamshed (31), ®™Ong Native Chiefs, rulers and princes of the pro- 
29th Oct., Eng. cols. ' vince and elsewhere, that we cannot ignore the 

duty of referring to it, ‘and joining those who hope 
that the decision of the Secretary of State—with whom the matter now rests— 
will dispel all fears and misgivings that may be entertained by the people and 
princes of Native States, as to the real motives and intentions of the paramount 
Power. We refer here to the Limbdi succession and the protest of Rana Shri 
Balsinhji Verabhai of Talsana, as the rightful heir to the gadi against the 
decision of the local and the supreme Governments in favour of Dadbha, 
who has been already installed and proclaimed Thakor of the State. 
To point out the folly that has been committed by the Bombay and 
the India Government in sanctioning the present selection, attention has 
been drawn to the fact that there are between the selected Thakor and the 
rightful heir, Rana Balsinhji, about 2,000 collaterals—to be exact 1,919! 
Could the Bhayats of Limbdi and other places, the Thakor Saheb of 
Wadhwan, the Raj Saheb of Wankaner, the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra, the 
Chiefs of Saila and Chuda and others be blamed, under the circumstances, 
for resenting the decision of the Government and openly representing their 
fears and misgivings to them?......... The present occupant of the gadi 
was never adopted by the late Thakor Sir Jasvatsinghji: and it is 
justly contended that such adoptions, if arbitrarily made by ruling Chiefs 
without lawful made issues, should not be, and are not, allowed to 
guide the decisions of Government, if there by the rights of lawful heirs 
are liable to be in any way prejudiced. In no civilised country are mere 
prejudices and prepossessions of reigning princes, or domestic squabbles per- 
mitted to interfere with the accepted canons and principles of succession 
Rana Balsinhji—while modestly maintaining his personal right on the score of 
ability and qualifications to ascend the gadz of Limbdi, is prepared to make a 
very large allowance for any deep-seated prejudice that may be lurking against 
himself in the minds of the Indian Government or of any of its officials and he 
suggests an alternative which it would be impossible for any right-thinking 
man to accept as reasonable. In his memorial of July last to the Agent to His 
Excellency the Governor in Kathiawar, he emphasised the request made by 
him in-a former petition namely that ‘if Government should consider his 
education not to be of the required standard, they should select one of his 
three minor sons to be the Chief of Limbdi....... ... This must be admitted 
to be extremely reasonable. But we are not without the hope that Morley’s 


decision will be such as will not compel this unnecessary sacrifice on the part 
of Rana Balsinhji.”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. The Surat correspondent of the Sdn Vartamin reports the pro- 


ceedings of a public meeting held at Surat on 
Public meeting at Surat .29th October for the purpose of starting a limited 
to start a Co-operative company under the name and style of ‘The 


Union to aid agriculturists ort ‘ 
and artisans. Surat. District Co-operative Union, Ltd. The 


Sdnj Vartamdn (38), meeting was presided over by Mr. A. R. Bonus, 
Both Oct. oom Collector of Surat, and among those who took a lead- 
| - . Ing part in the» movement were Rao Bahadur 


' Khandubhai Gulabbhai Desai, Mosers. Chunilal Manecklal Gandhi, Thakore- 


ram Kapilram, Mir Muzaffar Husein Khan and others. Several speeches 
were made explaining the object of the Union, which was to advance money 
to agriculturists at easy rates: and to supply the artisans and weavers with 
raw material. Reference was made at the meeting to the decayed condition 
of the Indian agriculturists, for the betterment of which, it was said, the 
Union was started. The proposal for the ablishment of the Union 
having been formally placed before the meeting by R. B. Khandubhai and 
duly seconded and supported, it was unanimously passed. Arrangements 
were then made for starting the work of the Union. The usual vote of 
thanks to the chair terminated the proceedings. 


90. The Bombay Samdchdr publishes the report of a meeting convened 
. at Surat on the 26th October, through hand-bills 
Public meeting at Surat gioned by several leading citizens of the place, to 
Galiedae Paisa Fund for open a ‘ Paisa Fund’ in Gujarat. The meeting was 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), held on the Balaji Hill and was attended by about 
28th Oct. 500 people. After the singing of the Bande Mdataram 
song, Mr. Krishnamukhram Atmaram was called to 
the chair. The chairman’ dwelt on the success of the movement in the 
Deccan and ‘the poverty to which India had been reduced by the use of foreign 
articles. Mr. Chhabilaram Dolatram then proposed that a Gujarat Paisa Fund 
be established and a committee be formed to draw up a scheme for starting the 
movement. The proposition was carried unanimously. It was next resolved 
to appoint Mr. Prasanvadanram, Dr. Manantray and others as Secretaries to 
the Committee. A sum of Rs. 60 was collected on the spot and arrangements 
were made for opening Paisa Fund boxes at different places in the city. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th November 1908. 


*Reported in advance, 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


Report on ative Papers 


For the Week ending 7th November 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica! Agents are requested ‘to send 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any. local complaint which a ceils 
to them to eall tor notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated - Whe gotina, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is bidiees: te 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS. 


Politics and the Public Administration— 


British rule in India: 
Alleged impetus given to the Nationalist cause by the press prosecu- 


tions , 25 
Comments on the offer of Government to convert the 3 per cent. loans 
into 34 per cent. . 21 
India’s industrial and commercial downfall alleged to have been brought 
about by English rule . " 23 
Reflections suggested by the J ubilee of the Proclamation of 1858 20 
Reflections suggested by the result of the Nasik assault case : 26 
Swardjya is a necessity even from the religious point of view . 24 
The unrest in India and its remedies. 22 


Comments on the circular issued by the Collector of Broach to remove the 
grievances of village tradesmen in connection with the tours of district 


officers . 39 
Co-operative Credit Societies : Alleged disadvantages under which — 

labour in India . ' : ' , , . , ; ; 29 
Excise : 


« Comments on certain remarks made by the Collector of Dharwar 
regarding the election of ae members to the new local 
option Committees . . 34 

Comments on the Resolution of the ‘Bombay Government on the 
subject of local committees to advise on the number and situation 


of liquor-shops . 31—33 
Governor of Bombay: Return of Her Excellency ‘Lady Clarke from 
England . 30 
Hajis : Complaint about the treatment - given to ) Indian—by the British 
Consul at Jeddah .. : . ; ‘ 38 
Jubilee of the Queen's Proclamation : | 
An alleged model proclamation for promulgation on the — . 18 
Alleged apathy of the authorities in the matter of communicating to 
the public the Royal Message to the Princes and people of India . 19 
Comments on the Royal Message to the Princes and igases of India 
on the occasion of the —. . 1—17 
Mauritius : Suggestion for the appointment. of 4 Commission to inquire into 
the alleged ill-treatment of Indian coolies in the island of —. 28 
Plague: Appeal to Government to allow the plague health camps to 
remain on the Kennedy Sea Face in Bombay ; 36 
Police: Rash motor driving in Bombay City : : , ; 37 
Transvaal : Grievances of the Indians in the— . ; 27 
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Baar og'ng in Bombay City . . ... 


poate of the Committee appointed to consider the 
tion in the Bombay Presidency . : 


“* AMleged ‘necessity of improving the position of Railway sti die on the 
non-pensionable list in India ro. ee os 


Municipalities— 


* — Defects of Municipal administrdtion in the island of Salsette 45 
Government should not compel Municipalities to appoint Government. 
servants as Chief Executive officers. , , 42 


Grievances of Tramway passengers in Bombay City : 43 & 44 


Native States—_.” 


Kolhapur : Complaint about action alleged to have been taken by Govern- 
. ment against those who closed their shops at—4in connection with 


Mr. Tilak’s'sentence . , : ‘ i ‘ ‘ ; R P 46 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Celebrations in honour of the Jubilee of the Proclamation of 1858 . .47 & 48 
Proposal to organise a National Volunteer Corps in the Bombay Presidency. 49 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1908.) 


‘No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. - Name, caste and age of Editor. yay 
eros ae — | ne a — —_— as pan eae cA Testi 
ENGLISH. | | | ~ 
1 | Bombay East Indian ... Bombay ..., Weekly ...| J. d. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona ...| Daily tet Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. *" | | 
3 | East and West .,| Bombay ..| Monthly ...| Behraimji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;} 1,000 
55. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. .| Weekly .| Kamakshi Natarajan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 500 
drasi Brahman) ; 41. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. 55. 
| 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ...; Do. Monthly ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...| 1,000 
7 | Karachi Chronicle id Karachi ...| Weekly .| Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
8 | Kathidwar Times ... ...| Rajkot .| Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohadna) ; 27 200 
9 | Mahratta .| Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintéaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ;} 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald ...| Bombay .| Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf 612. Muhammad Amir ; 200 
| Mukbammadan ; 34. . 
11 | Oriental Review | Do. | Weekly | Rustomji SkApurji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 450 
12 | Patriot 4 Do. Do. .| D..P. Mukerji 650 
13 | Phoenix .| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .| Daily .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 400 
and Military Gazette. 
15 | Purity Servant .| Bombay .| Monthly ... eeeess 
16 | Railway Times Do. wi ...| Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 | 500 
18 | Sind Journal _.:| Hyderabad | Weekly | Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu; 800 
! . | e (Amil) ° 42, : 
19 | Sind Times | Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Akhbér-e-Soudégar | Bombay Daily | Nénébhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 55 3,000 
21 | Apakshapat ...| Surat Weekly .| Dinshéh Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi; 35 500 
| 
22 | A'rya Prakash .| Bombay Do. .| Motil4l Tribhowanddés Dald4l; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 
Bania) ; 34. 
23 | Broach Mitrit .| Broach Do. .| Trikamlél Harindth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
24 | Coronation Advertiser ., Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. ' 
25 | Deshi Mitra ..., Surat Do. .| Maganlal Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. 
26 | Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotdl4l Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 9CO 
| 55. 
27 | Gujarati .| Bombay Do. .| Ichhara4m Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti} 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Somdél4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
30 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 800 — 
81 | Jém-e-Jamshed Do. Daily | Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi;| 4,400 
33. 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. Weekly .| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi; 59... | 2,400 
$3 | Kéthidwir News... ...| Rajkot... = w..! Do. sess | Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 44 ws], 200 
ae Z ; " . 2 
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S4nj Vartaman 


Shri Sayéji Vijay 
Sury& Prakash 


ANGLO-Mara‘THI, 
Dnydnodaya 
Dnydn Prakash 


Dnyan Prakash 

Indu Prakash 

Native Opinion 

Rashtramat 

Sardeséi Vijay4 

Subodh Patrika 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Musafir 
Sind Shewak 
Sindhi 
Sookhree 
ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND 
GUJARATI. 
Baroda Vatsal 
Hind Vijaya 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 
A Luz sen 
Popular Journal. ... 


Gusara’TI. 


Akhbér-e-Isldm ... 
Bharat Vijaya 
Bombay Samachar 


Broach Samachar 


— 
Savantvadi 
Bombay ... 


Bombay 


Karachi (Sind) 


Naushahro Feroze’ 
(Hyderabad). 
Sukkur (Sind) 


Karachi (Sind) 
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Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; QT we 
 Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhén ; Parsi; 82... 
Jethdlal oo Hindu (Mew4éd Brah- 


we A, 


Pélonyi Barjorji Desi Parsi ; 56 ... ose 


Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdétcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41. 


Manekl4l Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. William Hazel ... 


(1) Hari Ndrdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brihman ) ; 47. 
(2) Ndtesh Appdéji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. > 
: 0. 


Indu Prakdésh Joint Stock Company, Limit- 
ed, Manager being Damodar Savl4r4m 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


.| Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 3 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 35. 

Dharkandth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 


Kazi Imail Ka4zi Muhammad ; Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


.| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Hom ii, B.A.: 
Parsi ; 40. 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


Asanma] Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54...; 


1,000 


About 
500 


4,000 


400 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. Siren ¢ 
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Gusara’tI—continued. 
e 
64 | Cutch-Kesari eee .| Bombay Weekly , .--| Daémiji ys Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,000 
Bania) ; 32 
65 | Evening Jame Do. .| Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi ;| 1,600 
| 33. ) 
66 | Gujarat ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...!) Thrice a month ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
| : Bania) ; 23. | 
67 | Islam Gazette ..., Amreli (Baroda- Weekly .| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
| State). | Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya ..., Bombay .| Do. .| Mohuni4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shrimali} 1,000 
| Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times N adiad (Kaira) .| Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
| 28. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira / Do. .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
| 56. 
41 | Kaéthidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar ...| Bombay aa .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
| | Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda .. Fortnightly .. Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46. 
74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay ju -weekly ... Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
) B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette  ...| Sddra ...| Weekly .| Motilal Chhotal4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
| Tolakia Brihman); 45. | 
. ae , | 
46 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... .| Bombay .| Daily .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 500 
| Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
77 | Navséri Patrika | Navséri ...| Weekly | Harivallabhdés Pranvallabhd4s Pérekh;| 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. ! 
78 | Navséri Prakash ... Do. Do. .| Rustamji Jadmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. ..| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50. 600 
80 | Praja Mitra “ .| Karachi a Bi-Weekly .. .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditeh 275 
° , Brahman) ; 39. | 
| i 
81 | Praja Pokar .| Surat + Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 sea ee 475 
82 | Rajasthan - and Indian; Ahmedabad | Do. .| Hiral4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimili’ 1,000 
Advertiser. | Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Satya Vakta Do. a ahi eed .| Keshavla4l Harivithald4és; Hindu (Das. 550 
: Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 
84 | Shakti vse] Surat | Weekly .| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu 1,000 
| | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | 
| | 
85 | Surat Akhbar Do. ‘eeo} Do. | Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 300 
86 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi Do. .| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 300 
HINDI. | 
87 | Shri Dnyansdgar Sama-| Bombay at Fortnightly .| Janakpras4d Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. | kubja Brahman) ; 31. | 
88 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ...| Weekly .| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma : Hindu} 6,200 
char. | (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
| : 
KANARESE. 
89 | Digvijay’ ... .| Gadag, (Dharwar) ... Weekly .|Shankrapa Gudiy&ppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
(Devang) ; 40. 
90 | Kannad Kesari .| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do. .|Bindo Ndérdyan Mutalik Desai ; Hindu 309 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
91 | Karnatak Patra and| Dharwar te .|K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
Chandrodaya. man); 25. 
92 | Karnétak Vaibhav .| Bijapur — Do. .| Anndji Gopdél Jor4pur; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
| Brahman) ; 46. 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar | Do. .| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
(Vaishnav Brdhman). 
94 | Loka Bandhu Do. | Do. | @ururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu; 250 
: (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44, 
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Name, caste-and age of Editor. 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
’ Brahman); 44. 


Arunodaya& eee | Thana... ..- Weekly... ...| Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 700 
: pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


desh). Brahman) ; 21. 


Audit ose ose .»-| Sholapur ... 2 Monthly ... ...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ;.Hindu (ChitpAwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 36. 


96 
A’ryadvart ... oue .»-| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. ae ...| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
98 


99 | Bakul | ove ove ...| Ratndgiri ... ..-| Weekly... .../ Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 400 
31. 


100 | Bhala os6 cine oof Do. bas = Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ;| 6,000 
| month. Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. | 


101 | Bhagwa Zenda .... ..-| Wai (Satara) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 7 


a :. | 102 | Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum ... ..| Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikaéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 350 


man); 44. | 


108 | Chandrakant se ...| Chikodi (Belgaum) | Do. nee ....Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu, 100 
: (ChitpA4wan Brihman) ; 42. | 


Tt EG PITT 


Do. jas ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 


Chiplun (Ratna- 
Brahman); 44. : 


giri). | | 
105 | Chikitsak ... ove ..-| Belgaum ... " Do. nes ...| (1) A’baji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu 900 


104 | Chandroday’ son 
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(Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. | 
Do. in ...|Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 410 


106 | Deshakdélavartaman .--| Erandol (East 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


Khandesh). 
107 | Dharm __.... se ..-| Wai (Satara) 


Do. ...  ...| Kaéshindéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 52. ° | 


* 
. 
EE 


4 : 108 | Dharwar Vritt ... ...| Dharwar ... <a ied ....S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brédiman) ; 450 
33. 


109 | Dinbandhu a ..-| Bombay “| Do. i .... Wasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) 1,400 
41. | 
110 | Dnydn Chakshu ... ..-| Poona ae sa - Do. ny .... Waman Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
| Brahman) ; 50. ) e 
, 111 | Dnydn Sagar — ...| Kolhapur Do. site ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat' 350 


: Brahman) ; 44. | 
A eR Ee ee. A ie ...  ...{ Krishn4ji Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit-| 5,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 42 2: 
118 | Hindu Vijayéi _—_... ..-| Kochara (Ratnagiri).| Fortnightly .... Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 400 


(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. ! 


114 | Jagadadarsh sal ...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly _... ...| Kdshinath Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit. 320 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 

115 | Jagad Vritt vais ...| Bombay... a: ie si ...| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu... 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 
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Jagatsamachar... ...| Thana as <2: sid ...| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande,  B.A., 500 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
117 | Kai... bad cas ...| Poona sas ae. oy ....| Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu, 7,000 
’ (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. | 
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118 | Kalpataru ... oe ..-| Sholapur ... we iit vii ...| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
: Brahman) ; 51. ; | 

. 119 | Karmanuk... a ...| Poona ‘soi | Do. ne ....| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan) 4,000 
: ! Brahman); 41. 
120 | Kesari ae as on: ois a ee iz ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A.; 25,000 

ee | Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 36. 
Bee 121 | Khdndesh Samachar ....| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu) 1,000 
ae ; ee desh). ' (Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. | 


— 122 | Khandesh Vaibhav ...| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly _... ...| Yadav Balkrishna Passau 2. Hindu, 600 
7 desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; | 


123 | Kumtha Vritt... .--| Kumtha (Kanara) Do. a ...| Laxman Baburao Bird ; Hindu (Gowd, About 

ae : Saraswat) ; 52. | 950 

a. 124 |Lokamat ... ......| Vengurla (Ratndé-| Do. in ...] Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600 
| ao giri). . Brdhman) ; 31. | 

eae FP LRORRUEEE'... on wf Belgaum .. «| Do *... ...|Jandérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 315 


Bre ae , (Saraswat Brahman) ;..32 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Kditor. ton. 
MaratHi—continued. 
126. | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly 50 “as ae Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu ane 150 
| tha) ; 42 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
- 128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay .| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
180 | Mumukshu | Poona Do. ..|Lakshuman Rdémchandra Pangdrkdér;} 1,000 
‘ Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
131 | Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangérdm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Braéhman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund | Bombay | Monthly | Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. 7 .| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar,  bB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh) Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati Kolhapur Do. ° .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakdshak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brihman) ; 32. 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. | 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Lo. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh | DOO CROLROE) ...) Teeeee O MONIUE ah anees “ 
145 | Samdlochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
146 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
: Brahman) ; 27., 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
3 wan Brahman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 41. 
154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 7 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal-|- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brab- 
man ; 35. 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .| Hari Raghundth Bhigwat; Hindu (Chit-} 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;| About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
158 | Vrittasdr... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vydpari_... a .| Poona Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 500 
man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur (Shol4-) Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| pur). / Brahman) ; 35. ; 
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. $8D-1-5ind — Be ibe oes Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
ot Be eae ee Cees | | madan (Abto) ; 24. 


sae .»+| LAérkhana (Sind) ...} Do. se ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu; About 
(Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 


vs see| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ...._...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 


one --+| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly ih ...| Khdnchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 


: . ses a Shikaérpur (Sind) ...| Do. os - ae Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
‘eae 266 | Bombay Punch Bahédur...| Bombay ......| Weekly... __...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
ve: | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 

ie 167 |GuruGhantél Punch...) Do. ......., Do. —«..._—...| Syed. Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali) 500 


eae Muhammadan ; 50. : 
aR Jeaele 168 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... «| Do. jue a oe .... Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad; 1,000 
es phy Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


169 | J4m-i-Jahannuma ++-| Jalgaon (East; Do. A ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ;) 500: 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. | 
ae | 
oe 170 | Liberal... ... ---| Bombay... osof WO. eee ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 6500 
aa Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Pr. | 171 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar oe) ere .+-| Daily re .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh! 

« | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. | 1,500 
wan } | 
i. 172 | Urdu Daily oi en eee ea : ibis ose 
E i Gozara’TI AND Hinp1. | 


% 
oh | 173 | Jain ees ese -.-| Bombay ... ---| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,400 
ey (Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 


i 174 | Jain Mitra ais wa: oo ae ...| Fortnightly i Gop4éldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,000 
ee 38. 
We 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . | 


‘ 175 | Chandrika ... oe ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... .../ Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth, 145 
e- ; Brahman) ; 35. | 
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ae | Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
te printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
= above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


i C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Be | List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 


‘og the accenfis left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


pe been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
we in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus— 


ae _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical ‘as furnished by the 
ef _ (proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


‘ 
| 
:; | . ) Circula- 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. : 
| | ° | 
. aro ee : on 
GUJARATI. | | 
644! Din Mani... miei ..»| Broach ... ae ae _— ane 
| 
HINDI. | . 
864) Bharat... via ... Bombay... vos) WOOKIY — ae sees : oe 
| | | 
: MARATHI, | 
| 
1254 Maharashtra Pragati ... Bhiwandi (Thana)...; Monthy... ...| Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. . 100 


N.B.—(a) No. 100°is published at Poona. 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; age 28, 
(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published. ; 
(d) No. 66 is turned into a weekly. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “ Lord Morley has carried his point, and a unique opportunity to bring 


Comments on the Royal the Sovereign of the British Empire face to face » 


Message to the Princes With the people of this distant land, metaphorically 
and people of Indiaon the speaking, has not been thrown away, as was once 
occasion of the Jubilee of . feared. ‘The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
the Queen’s Proclamation. of the Crown’s assumption of the government of 
__indian Spectator (5), India, hurried and imperfect as it was, the usual 
(th Nov. proof of Royal grace in the shape of the release of 
prisoners, and, above all, the King-Emperor’s Message, have done more to 
give the proper: tone to the sentiments of the people towards the British 
Government than a hundred prosecutions would have done. ‘The 
Message is addressed to what Lord Morley once called the ‘ better mind 
of India,’ rather than to the emotional side of man. Even if one 
did not know much of the Indian Secretary, we believe one could ‘easily 
perceive that the document was in the main drafted by a statesman in whcm 
coriscience and the intellect take the lead, and the emotions follow. It is a 
business-like document, illuminated by the moral and the intellectual sense, and 
not by rhetoric which first pleases and then disappoints. ‘Chose who expected 
to see in it an improvement upon the Proclamation of fifty years ago might 
have felt disappointed by the first reading on account of the cool, deliber- 
ate and chiselled phraseology, but a second reading must have unfolded in 
it beauty of design, generosity of sentiment, and chasteness of spirit, which 
make it a fitting pronouncement in the year 1908, when the Sovereign does 
not enter upon new duties, but takes stock of the achievements of the past and 
lays down the lines of future progress.......... There are some Englishmen 
who were moreor less nervous at the idea of a Royal Proclamation, thinking it 
might pass a rather unfavourable judgment, however unintentionally and however 
mildly, on their work here.......... But every care is taken in the Royal 
Message not to hurt the pride of the ruling race. Equal care is taken to 
sratify native sentiment, not merely by promise of reforms, but by 
complimentary references to the history and character of the Indian people.”’ 
[Elsewhere the paper writes:—" It has been said in criticism of the Royal 
Message, by dissatisfied Anglo-Indians, that it is unnecessarily apologetic. 
It is apologetic, no doubt, in some places, but: not unnecessarily so. 
The piety of the Royal mother assumes the form of humility in the Royal 
son: both are Christian virtues. And nothing becomes the Sovereign of a 
people, called upon to achieve a task ‘as glorious as was ever committed 
to rulers and subjects in any state or empire of recorded time,’ more than an 
humble consciousness of the inevitable shortcomings that must attend the 
fulfilment of so huge a task. Speaking on reverence, an orator once compared 
man to a wheat-plant, and said that ‘light heads stand erect, while heavy 
heads bend.’ Both the King-Emperor and his Indian Secretary are now 
almost bent with age and the weight of experience and wisdom, though their 
hearts have not lost the sturdiness of youth. The sage but not abject 
confessions of difficulties encountered, and errors committed, become the 
throned monarch of a vast Empire better than a light-headed and one-sided 


boast would have done.......... It is unfortunate that, as in the Proclamation 
of 1858, so in the Message of 1908 also, a reference to ‘ guilty conspiracies ’ 
was found necessary........... The Message declares that the charge of India 


is confided to His Majesty’s Government ‘for aces to come,’ and that it 
is ‘a paramount duty to repress -with a stern arm guilty conspiracies that 
have no just cause and no serious aim. The bolt is obviously hurled at 
swardjya—absolute swardjya—without a doubt, and perhaps also colonial 
swardjya, though this is not a necessary interpretation. We confess to a 
doubt whether the Royal Message has not unduly magnified the importance of 
the movement for independence and the crimes that have followed in its 
wake. The mutiny of fifty years ago was a serious insurrection, but the con- 
spiracies of a handful of unarmed and unwarlike educated men were scarcely 
fit, we think, to be honoured with a mention in the Royal Message. That it 
has a jarring effect, is not our principal objection to it. To punish the guilty 
is as much a function of sovereignty as to protect the innocent. Our regret is 
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“fhat the conspiracies were considered to be sufficiently serious to merit 


nce in a document whose main object is to survey the progress of the last 


fifty years and indicate the nature of the step forward which is to be taken 


in an suspicious and memorable year. The bomb outrages of this year 
were unexpected and open a new chapter in the history of crime ; but we doubt 
whether from a political standpoint a mention of this year’s discoveries was 
imperative, or even expedient, though it would have been quite in its place in 
an annual report on administration. We suspect that the scalding of 1857 
has made even Lord Morley fear the tepid water of 1908. The\ clemency of 
this year in releasing prisoners, though associated with an historic anniversary, 
does not professedly follow the example of 1858 ; the precedent quoted is that 
of the Coronation Durbar of 1903. Thisisasit should be ; otherwise, the gravity 
of the conspiracies would have been still further magnified by the suggested 
parallel of fifty years ago. Therecan, however, be no denying the fact thatthe 
anniversary is an event of quite a different character from the Coronation ; 
and though we do not suggest that the clemency should have been 
confined to political prisoners only, we are inclined to think that such 
prisoners might have received a differential treatment.......... Of the 
assurances of 1858 singled out for re-iteration and comment in the 
Message of 1908, one of the most important was:—‘ So far as ~may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in Our service. What may not be at one time may be at 
another. As education has made great progress and is advancing by rapid 
strides, His Majesty not only expects and intends. that progress in the direc- 
tion of realising this assurance shall be ‘steadfast and sure,’ but, outside 
service also, the claim of equality of citizenship and a greater share in the 
legislation and administration shall be satisfied, because it is‘ politic’. We 
are somewhat surprised atthe sight of this sly and squint-eyed expression 
in a document for which ‘ honest John’ will be held responsible. ‘So far as 
may be’ is more elegant: there is a wide gulf between statesmanship and 
cunning, at least in external appearance. His Majesty did a piece of injustice 
to himself, perhaps out of respect for such a master of English as John 
Morley, by not scoring out the word ‘ politic.’ However, we must not make 
much of little words: we shall look to the language of deeds next year. We 
expect it will do full justice to the Royal confidence and intention.” | 


2. ‘His Majesty’s breathlessly awaited Message to the Princes and 


people of India has come....... It must be confessed 
at the outset that it has neither satisfied all parties 
mm vag de eoenes (31), 4th nor aroused the enthusiasm anticipated....... ree | 


was naturally to be expected that His Majesty would 
take the opportunity to review the work done and the 
efforts made by British administrators to redeem the pledges given, on behalf 


of the British nation, to the people of India under the Proclamation of 1858. 
For such a vindication no apology could, of course, be needed; for even the 
most discontented of us cannot avoid the confession that, though the progress 
promised in Her late Majesty’s Proclamation may not have been as fully achieved 
in the last fifty years as might have been anticipated, undoubtedly a considerable 
advance has been made...... .... British statesmen have the undoubted. right 
to be proud of the work done in India under their auspices. It has, however, 
to be admitted that His Majesty’s opinion, that the achievements of the past 
century could be surveyed ‘ with a clear gaze and good conscience’, will not 
be shared by all; for History, when it comes to be frankly and fully written, 
will not fail to say that, while much good was undoubtedly done, much good 
was thoughtlessly impeded, much good was deliberately shirked out of petty 
considerations of racial supremacy, colour prejudices, official prestige, national 
honour and personal power........... His Majesty has graciously declared 
his firm conviction in the ‘ loyal and faithful character of the vast hosts of his 
Indian subjects’ ; and the assurance that he ‘would not suffer guilty con. 
spiracies to turn him aside from his task of building up the fabric of security 
and order’ will be read with feelings of profound admiration and gratitude 
by every patriotic Indian and well-wisher of the country and its peoples. If 
there is one thing that will be missed, more than any other, in the Message, 


A 


13 


it is the absence of an exhortation to the governing race to instil a little 
more of sympathy in their attitude towards the people.......... Taken 
as ® whole, India and her peoples may find some good reasons to be satisfied 
with this gracious Message, inasmuch as in it the Royal Proclamation 
of 1858 is formally admitted to be India’s ‘Great Charter’.......... In 
spite of certain too evident deficiencies, the Message will undoubtedly be found 
to have put heart into the people ; to have vindicated the honour and the good 
intentions of the British nation and the British Adj ; and to have strengthened 
the attachment of India and her peoples to the august occupant of the British 
Throne and his Royal House.”’ 


*3. “The Royal Message to the, Princes and people of India is a noble 


Indian Social Reformer document worthy of our august Sovereign and of the 


(4), 8th Nov. eminent statesman who is for the time being respon- - 


sible for the government of this country.......... 
His Majesty’s review of the past is remarkable for its true historical perspec- 
tive. Errors are recognised, the seeming slowness of the progress made is 
‘ noticed, and there is even implied a regret that the obliteration of race 
distinctions, as the test for access to posts of public authority and power, has 
not proceeded more quickly. -Such incidents, however, are inevitable in the 
government of a large empire.......... They do not detract from the merits 
of those who have been responsible for the administration.......... The 
King’s Message abounds in pregnant phrases which compress great policies 
in a few words. Its most striking characteristic is its lofty sincerity 
which, while it scorns to boast, is serenely conscious of the good that 
has been done......... Turning tothe references in the Message to current 
events and policies, nothing can be more admirable in taste and spirit 
than the manner in which guilty ‘conspiracies’ are glanced at, but only to 
give emphasis to the generous recognition of the ‘loyal and faithful character 
of the vast hosts of the Indian subjects.’ His Majesty’s slight allusion to 
these conspiracies exactly represents their episodal and evanescent character 
sionee Nothing can be more certain and determined than the tone of His 
Majesty’s assurance that the obliteration cfrace distinctions will be a prominent 
object ofthe future policy....... When Her late Majesty the Queen issued her 
Proclamation there were no educated classes who could lay claim to a share 
in the administration. They owe their origin to the Universities established 
at the same time as the government was transferred to the Crown. For the 
last twenty-five years, these classes have been asking for greater political 
rights; but Government have been slow to admit their claims or to recognise 
their importance. They have been variously sneered at as a “microscopical 
minority,’ as consisting solely of pleaders and school-masters, and as ‘ place- 
hunters’ and ‘ pestilential agitators.’ His Majesty’s recognition, therefore, 
is a new charter which will be cherished by the educated classes for all 
Sim00...csn000 The concluding observations, conveying the ‘sincere feelings 
of active sympathy’ of His Majesty’ : Royal House and line and of the people 
of the United Kingdom, are especially welcome at this crisis in our history. 
The country feels deeply grateful to His Majesty for this noble Message 
to her Princes and people; and the absence of all external pomp and 
ceremony in its promulgation has made it all the more impressive. It has 
not been drowned in the beat of drums and the bray of trumpets, and the 
people have heard the voice of their King without missing a single note of 
sympathy and affectionate good-will.” 


*4. “The Proclamation of King Edward, instinct with generous 

; 5 ae solicitude and gracious sympathy for his subjects, 
sige "Ene ode (37), 8th forms a fitting supplement to the memorable Charter 

: which his great mother handed over to India as a 
valuable heir-loom. The new doccment is identical :in spirit to the original 
Charter, and in the depth of its feelings it is an exaci replica, except perchance 
in the matter of beauty and vigour of langnage. The Queen’s Proclamation 
was more thrilling and pathetic, picturesque in tone and diction, inspiring 
and poetic in its sentiment, and animating in the hopes it engendered. It 
was really a Royal Message, whereas the present Proclamation reads like a 
common-place Secretariat document. The one was essentially prospective ; 
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it ushéred in a new era of direct assumption of the 
_° administratic of India by the Crown........... The King’s Proclamation is, 
ithe es the other hand, mainly retrospective, and is modestly suggestive of the 
: fulfilment of the pledges and vows extended to India under the Crown.......... - 
~~ Removed fifty years apart from the date when the direct supremacy of the 

Crown was established, it sets the first milestone on the highway of time, 
and the distance traversed is so brief—a mere half century—that the work 
‘done within such a limited span of time is a marvellous achievement 
‘unparalleled in history, the like of which no ruling nation has ewer. 
ue not even as a result of the efforts of a complete national 
ife-time,” 


*>. “The greater part of the Royal Message is a retrospect of the past 

eas : fifty years, expressing full satisfaction with the 
Tach haa Miata aah results, but we “wish ie more special reference 
had been made to the services done to the State by 
its Indian officers. The anarchist had their paragraph, but if the Indian 
servants of the Crown had had theirs, the obliteration of the distinctions of* 
race would have been more complete than ever we have seen it before.......... 
The fact that beyond the raising of the pay of the Indian soldiers and the 
remission of sentences to prisoners no pronouncement was made regarding 
the progress of reform beyond the somewhat stale news that Lord  Morley’s 
reforms had not yet materialised, has undoubtedly led to some disappointment 
among large circles who were sanguine of something substantial. As for 
the expressions of personal regard and affection for the people of India, we 
may be quite sure that these gracious sentiments are His Majesty’s own. ‘The 
exercise of the royal prerogative of clemency towards prisoners has been the 
‘subject of a good deal cf criticism.......... But we cannot congratulate some 
of our Anglo-Indian friends on their sweet reasonableness wher they get 
into a fever of apprehension lest Mr. Tilak be released. A political prisoner 
is the fittest subject for a special act of mercy on the part of the State, since 
his crime is primarily against State and only indirectly against persons....... 
At the same time we do not consider it was altogether tactful on the part of 
Dr.- Rutherford to have raised the question in Parliament. What might have 
‘been done quietly without evoking commients, if left alone, will now be 
rendered difficult. At any rate nobody need fear that general anarchy will 
result from the release of prisoners of whatsoever class.’’ 


Eng. cols. 


6. “One of the points of which a good deal is made inthe King’s 
Proclamation, and which is looked upon as one of 
Daily Telegraph (2), the definite points of the Proclamation, is the increase 
7th Nov. in the pay of the Indian soldiers. The present times 
are times in which the prices of everything, great and 
small, have gone up and the scale of pay of the Indian soldier has not been 
altered for a number of years. The Indian soldier has proved his worth upon 
.80 many occasions, has fought so often side by side with British troops, that 
nothing is wanting to secure approval to the King’s suggestion. That the 
suggestion will receive the hearty approval of the Military authorities there 
can be no shadow of doubt. It is to be hoped that,-if it is adopted, it will 
be carried out in that spirit of fairness which will leave no room for heart- 
burnings or jealousies.’’ 


oy, The King-Emperor’s Message, which was expected with so 
much solicitude, has been delivered at Jodhpur by 
rar et) > i EY His Excellency the Viceroy with all the pomp and 
circumstance befitting such a royal function. We 

welcome the assurances conveyed by it with feelings of gratefulness, and look 
forward anxiously for the scheme of political reforms adumbrated by it. We 
must, however, say that in many respects it falls far short of the renownedCharter 
of our liberties. Fifty years ago, Her Majesty Queen Victoria was practically 
writing on a clean slate. It is not so now........... We miss here, therefore, 
that touching tone of graceful magnanimity, which found so large a place in 
its predecessor. and it is not surprising that the present Message savours a little 
of egotism........... As to the attitude of the Emperor towards India, it is 


\ 
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superfluous to say that His Majesty has continued unabated that interest 
which Queen Victoria evinced throughout her glorious reign.......... The 
opinion of the Prince of Wales that Cmeetaens must infuse a little more 
sympathy into the administration of India has also found an echo in the 
Proclamation where His Royal Highness’ ‘warm attachment’ to our land is 
alluded to. The Message has evoked widely differing comments in different 
quarters. Indian publicists, who had workéd themselves up to a somewhat 
too hopeful pitch of expectancy, have been sorely disappointed. Anglo-Indian 
journalists who were alarmed at the news that the Royal Message was to 
contain announcements of clemency and of administrative reforms have had 
the satisfaction of seeing that their worst fears have not been realised and 
that the language of ‘the Message is sufficiently elastic to make them hope 
with confidence thai whatever the nature of the forthcoming reforms, there 
will be no inroad worth the name on vested interests. Some have condemned 
the Message as being apologetic. Others have commended it for the hopes it 
holds out. But it has scarcely been received with anything like enthusiasm 
in any quarter. The Message lacks the courage and generosity, the 
lustre and spiritual fervour, the diction and inspiration of Queen Victoria’s 
memorable Proclamation. But with all its deficiencies, it has one great 
merit about it, namely, that it blows up Lord Curzon’s sophistical gloss 
upon the Proclamation of 1858 and upholds the interpretation which 
educated Indians have all along placed upon pledges contained therein.” 


8. “The Indian people had naturally based high hopes on the Royal 
9 Pay ; Message. ‘They were expecting that important 
wai oe . terme 5), - concessions would be granted. ‘They would have 
seins liked to be told in this gracious Message in what 
direction Lord Morley’s reforms would lie. But all this is relegated to the 
day on which Lord Morley himself will announce his reforms. The 
Message implies that these reforms will be ‘satisfactory.’ This term is. 
relative.......... The Anglo-Indian papers are busy telling us to be prepared 
for the worst, to expect no concessions higher than Advisory Councils. 
Whether these dampers have any springs working behind them remains 
to be seen. But we are confident that the Message which was 
vouchsafed to us yesterday does not speak false, that the reforms to which it 
makes a passing reference will be in thorough unison with the spirit permeat- 
ing it, the spirit of sympathy and liberalism. The Message, though 
it does not give in black and white the promised.reforms and concessions, lays 
down several principles which seem to recognise and appreciate the new 
spirit that is coming over India.......... We hope that this recognition on 
the part of His Majesty the King-Emperor will be followed by an announce- 
ment from Lord Morley, embodying reforms which will satisfy Indian 
hopes and aspirations.” 


9. “The King’s gracious Message tothe people of India and the Native 

: Princes is a splendid document, worthy of the 
. Pheniz (18), 4th Nov. great occasion. It is sure to capture the Oriental 
SLIME os se 00ss From this memorable document one 


thing is certain, v2z., that the King and his advisers are anxious to satisfy the 
legitimate aims and the aspirations of the educated Indians. We are glad to 
note that the Message distinctly recognises that the politic satisfaction of our aims 
and aspirations ‘ will strengthen, not impair, existing authority and power’. 
ouusbans On the whole, we are satisfied with the Royal Message, and if it is 
the precursor of the reforms that are to follow, a new era will surely dawn 
on India bringing peace and prosperity for the ‘people. We presume that the 
Indian authorities had no desire to celebrate the Jubilee of the Proclama- 
tion. We owe the celebration and the public holiday to the King-Emperor’s 
initiative. We highly admire his tact in sending a message:to his Indian 
people on the day which we all hold sacred.”’ 


10. “The Message of his Gracious Majesty King Edward VII to the 
people of India is a wise and statesmanlike produc- 

- Sind Gazette (17), 8rd tion which will, we hope and believe, assure the 
Nov. Indian people of the Royal sympathy with India and 
her legitimate aspirations, and at the same time 
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‘GOtivince the ‘extreme agitators that violence and conspiracy will not be 

irmitted to flourish with impunity. The review of the progress made in the 
~~: spaiat’ fifty years does no more than justice to the work which has been carried 
>. + © Omin India during that period. The King’s own personal statement that 
a the pledges made in 1858 have been fulfilled will, we earnestly trust, do much 
| to d ssipate the mists of ignorance that exist among the ill-informed upon 

us point and will shut the mouths of those who maliciously assert that the 
wishes and intentions of Queen Victoria and of our present monarch have 
been defeated by the Indian Government.......... The remission or reduction 
of sentences passed on law-breakers commanded by the King is a special con- 
cession to Oriental feelings in this matter and will no doubt be welcomed by 
Indians as such.......... One of the most interesting and important portions 
of the King’s Message is that which states his intention to specially mark 
his appreciation of the qualities of the Indian troops...... ..+ The proposed 
increase of pay will, we hope, have the effect of producing satisfaction and 
contentment amongst the troops. The hearty recognition by His Majesty of 
the real loyalty to the Throne of the great bulk of the Indian people which 
underlies the superincumbent foam of disaffection will strike a responsive 
chord-in millions of human breasts in this country and give rise to a desire 
to prove that the confidence thus declared has not been misplaced.......... 
We hope all classes of His + Majesty’s subjects will echo with 
fervour King Edward’s invocation of the Divine Power for the bestowal 
of wisdom and mutual good-will on the dwellers in this vast country for achieve- 
ment of what His Majesty rightly describes as ‘a task as glorious as 
was ever committed to rulers and subjects in any state or empire of recorded 
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time.’ ”’ 
! 11. “Itisnoexaggeration to observe thatthe King’s Message has excited 
; cake neither joy nor enthusiasm among the people.......... 
FE ee ols a on Dare After the experience of the one flashed here on 
Baiieen (Ti), 4th Nov. the occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation, there 


was a kind of presentiment that the fresh Message 

would be of the same conventional character. And as for boons or privileges, 

these were, of course, not to be looked for at all. The opinion thus formed 

has turned out correct....... ... Only a State document of the lofty and 

edifying character of the gracious Proclamation of the good Queen Victoria 

could stir the hearts of the people...... ..» That Proclamation, however, was 

in every way historical. Unlike the present Message, it ushered in an epoch 

in the annals of India......... . It is not surprising, therefore, that the 

present text of the King’s Message falls far short of the Proclamation of 

1858 in point of elegance of language, diction and generosity ofsentiments. ‘T'o 

us itseems that in the composition of the text more than one person was 

engaged. In parts we can distinctly trace the peculiar austerity of John Morley 

of old, that is, ‘ Honest John’ before he became Lord Morley of Blackburn. 

But in other parts we find distinct traces of the ‘ Jackboot’ style so common 

among some at least of the reactionary ‘ Imperialists ’ who form the Council of 

India. ‘There are sentiments and phrases which might have been left unsaid. 

At any rate, we think thatin a gracious Message of this character there 

should have been no allusion whatever to the recent deplorable events, which 

. were of only a transitory character. Again, there should have been none of 
, the self-glorification about empire-building, and governing, and the permanence 
: of the Empire! Thus both in manner and matter the Message must be 
pronounced to be extremely disappointing. Our ideal of such a message is 

quite different. The primary object of it, if we understand it correctly, was to 

embrace the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Proclamation of 1858 

to hold forth the olive branch to the Princes and people of India, evenin a more 

gracious way than ever before, and to put ‘ heart ’ into them by an appreciative 

record of past progress and a generous promise of future advancement in harmony 

with the altered times and the moral and material evolution of the people during 

the last fifty years. ‘This ought to have been the ideal. The Message should 

have been conceived on these lines; and then its, composition might have 

: ee been left to a literary personage of the ability of Sir Theodore Martin, 
aN who, though aged, is perfectly conversant with the whole life of His 
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Majesty the King himself. But it is no use crying over accomplished 
facts. There is the Message. It seems asif itis already being forgotten. 
Certainly it can leave no permanent and vivid recollection like the 
Queen’s Proclamation, which, indeed, isa memorable document destined 
to andure as long as this ancient country is governed by the great British 
nation and to be cherished by generations of Indians yet unborn.’’ 

[The Oriental Review remarks :—“ The changeless East is changing, and our 
rulers forget that India can no longer be governed under a rigid, cast-iron 
system of administration, which may have suited the exigencies of an older 


day. Be that as it may, they had a splendid opportunity this week to regain 


the lost affections of the people; but the King’s Message has come and gone, 
cheerless and hopeless, in more senses than one, a most disappointing 
document. And in the wake of so much heart-burning, will come the promised 
reforms, postponed from month to month, which may or may not satisfy even 
the individuals of most moderate views in the land. Our patience has really 
been tried to an extent which few can imagine, and if, in spite of so many 
disappointments, we still ask for a restoration of our faith in British justice, 
it is because we know that there are Englishmen, like Dr. Lefroy, the Bishop 
of Lahore, who are prepared to brave any amount of obloquy and ridicule for 
the sake of truth and righteousness.’ 


12. “ His Majesty’s Message adumbrates some reforms, but until we know 
what these reforms are we had better not say anything 
Akhbdr-e-Souddégar (20), about them. An expansion here or an enlargement 
3rd Nov., Eng. cols. there will not satisfy the present demands of the 
educated Indians. They are crying for some sub- 
stantial reforms. ‘They would ask for admission as Commissioned Officers in 
the Army. Ifthe doors of theCivil Service are opened to them, though toa 
small extent, why not those of the Army, eventoasmaller extent? Why should 
the doors of the British Navy be closed against the Indians? Why should 
not a few men of merit be admitted into the service.......... Is there sucha 
dearth of men of education, ability and integrity in India that there should 
not be any of them in the Army to command their own countrymen 
on the fields of battle against the enemies of the British? Would 
not the loyalty of a hundred and fifty thousand Indian soldiers be a 
hundred times more assured, if a few Commissioned Officers of Indian 
birth were placed in command over’ them ?......... The time is fast 
approaching, if it has not already come, when Indians should be given 
the full rights and privileges for which they are ripe. The English 
and the Anglo-Indian press, in reviewing the British regime during the last fifty 
years in India, state with a certain amount of pride that the country and its 
peoples have greatly benefited by it; but while we cannot deny that 
fact, we must state with perfect candour and truth that Great Britain and 
its peoples have not been the less benefited by their possession of the great 
Indian Empire, which has brought them glory, honour, wealth and all that 
has made the British nation what it is in the polity of the EKuropean nations. 
If a balance were struck of the relative advantages of England and India, 
those of the former would be found to considerably outweigh the latter.” 


13. A number ofthe Gujarati papers of the week hail with gratification the 
Bombay Samdchde (61) King’s Message to the people and Princes of India as 
Ath Nov. Jdm-eJamshed %©&eming with noble sentiments and inspiring bright 
(31), 2rd and 5th Nov.; ‘opes for the future well-being of the country. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), 2nd Bombay Samdchdr remarks:—The declaration in 
Nov.; <Akhbdr-e-Islim the Message that steps are being continuously taken 
(59), 4th Nov. ; Kdthiawar towards obliterating distinctions of race as the test 
Times (8), 4th Nov.; Hind for access to posts of public authority and power 
vers org “a, aan gives the lie direct to all that has been said, written and 
Bth Nov hl dy ’ done during several of the past Viceroyalties, notably 
; during that of Lord Curzon, against giving the Indians 

a fair share of appointments in the public service. We _ take this 
reference in the Message to be a healthy sign of the times and an earnest 
that ere long the hopes of the Indians would be amply realised. The allusion 
made in the Message to important classes among Indians, representing ideas 
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that have been fostered and encouraged by British rule and claiming 
equality of citizenship and a greater share in the legislation and government, 

ractically amounts to an acceptance of the views and wishes of the Indian 

ational Congress ; and, consequently educated ‘Indians might with justice 
view with pride the work done by them in the course of the past quarter of a 
century. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed quotes a passage fromthe Proclamation of 
1858, wherein the hope was expressed that the Queen’s wishes for the welfare 
of her Indian subjects might be carried out, and remarks :—These memorable 
words of Queen Victoria, written fifty years ago, are once more ringing im our 
ears to-day. The Jubilee of the Proclamation would have been celebrated with 
due éclat and rejoicings but for the fact that very short notice was given by 
Government that the day would be observed as apublic holiday. The Indians 
are thankful for the good-will towards India vouchsafed by His Majesty ; but it 
would bean exaggeration to say that the Message has given entire satisfaction to 
them. Their dream that the high hopes of privileges entertained by them would 
be realised on the eve ofthe Proclamation Jubilee has been dispelled. Although 
Indians have received many a precious boon under British rule, they have 
been systematically denied the rights and privileges of citizens of the Empire. 
With due deference to His Majesty, we submit that a more conciliatory 
policy than that hitherto pursued is necessary to bridge over the gulf that 
is still existing between the rulers and the ruled. Ifin the opinion of His 
Majesty, the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 has been duly respected and acted 
upon by the Anglo-Indian officials, the King-Emperor would do well to have 
the question of the present causes of the unrest thoroughly investigated by 
a Royal Commission. It would have been well had the gracious Message been 
accompanied by some boon to the Indians in the shape of a remission of taxes 
or some relief to agriculturists. The passage that deserves great attention 
in the Royal Message is that which characterises the Proclamation of 1858 as 
‘the great charter.’ It is hoped thatthe representatives of His Majesty in India 
will recognise it as such and will adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects and respect their customs and prejudices. 
If the administrators in India would translate into action His Majesty’s 
desire to make the people of this country happy, contented and prosperous, 
they would not only strengthen the foundations of British rule in India 
but would add to the glory of Great Britain. In a subsequent issue the paper 
refers to a passage in His Kixcellency the Governor's speech at Bhor 
wherein His Excellency expressed the hope that the Message would be read and 
rightly understood in every village in India, and trusts that, for the carrying 
out of this object the same would be translated into the vernaculars and 
copies thereof freely distributed in all towns and villages so that it might 
reach all, high and low. The Sdm Vartamdn remarks:—Not even a 
lunatic would say that the last fifty years of British rule have not immensely 
benefited Indians and made them happy and prosperous. The King’s Message 
has seriously damaged the opinion expressed in certain quarters that it is 
impossible to unite the various Indian peoples. We trust that the promised 
reforms will confer lasting good upon the country. The Akhbdr-e-Islam 
thinks that the Message, though satisfactory on the whole, is an uninterest- 
ing document, inasmuch as it does not proclaim any concessions to the 
Indians, worthy of the occasion. The release of prisoners will, it remarks, 
give some solace to the masses. In this connection, the paper expresses 
the hope that Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe, the incarcerated editors respec- 
tively of the Kesari aud the Kdl, will have their sentences materially reduced. 
The Kdthidwdr Times writes approvingly of certain portions of the King’s 
Message, but remarks that a substantial reduction in taxation would have 
been the most fitting concession on the Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation. 
The Hind Vijaya observes:—We attribute the present unrest to the dis- 
regard by the Anglo-Indians of the Queen’s Proclamation and think that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor should have been more explicit in giving a bit of 
his mind to all concerned. We trust that the hopes entertained by His 
Majesty in regard to the better government of India will be realised and the 
officials induced to tread the path of righteousness, so that India may live in 
peace and prosperity under the just and benign British supremacy. The Shri 


Saydji Vijay refuses to subscribe to the view taken by His Majesty about the 
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progress of the country during the last 50 years and endeavours to show 
that the disabilities under which the Indians are alleged to have been 
labouring in the matter of appointments in the public service and the 
administration of justice have materially retarded the country’s advancement 
and that the burden of taxation has reduced the agriculturists to a state of 
destitution. Yet the Message, in the opinion of the paper, affords sufficient 
grounds to hope for substantial improvement in administration, and fills the 
minds of the Indians with new hopes and encourages them to persist in the 
path of regeneration.| 


14. ‘* Grateful we undoubtedly all are for the anxious solicitude with 
which the King-Emperor has marked the solemnity of 

wt i i ae the Jubilee of the Prockamehion of 1858 by sending a 
vs" special Message to the people of India. And no doubt, 

we can trace the direct personality of the King-Emperor in the last paragraph 
of the document....... We may be pardoned, however, if we think it our duty 
to express a fear that both the Princes and the people of India are likely to 
miss, in the Message of 1908, no small degree of that grace and charm of right 
royal generosity and unshrinking nobility, which have won for the Proclama- 
tion of 1858 its unrivalled prestige and reputation. ‘There is a jarring 
mixture of hard words and soft sentiments in it, and we are not at all 
sure that the self-glorification, that is freely indulged in, not only on behalf 
of the British 7dj as such, but also on behalf of the ‘servants of the British 
Crown,’ is quite in its place in a message of this kind. ‘That schemes for the 
progress of the country are greatly advanced, that peace has been secured and 
religious toleration strictly observed, no one can doubt. We donot know, how- 
ever, that the Princes and Chiefs of India, specially after the Delhi Durbar, will 
agree that their ‘rights and privileges have been respected, preserved and 
guarded.’ As for the common people of India they may well ask if it is really 
a fact that ‘all men have enjoyed the protection of the law’ in equal degree 
and at all times. ‘The Message does not, we are glad to find, slide back from 
the promise made by the Proclamation of 1858, that ‘Our subjects of what- 
ever race or creed be freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
our service. Thus Lyttons and Curzons are finally silenced. But 
we demur to the positive assertion that steps are being continuously taken 
towards obliterating distinctions of race as the test for access to posts of 
public authority and power.......... The paragraphs referring to the coming 
reforms are, we gratefully admit, full of hope and promise of no common 
NOE isin apiis We have also to specially note the fact that the Message makes 
an authoritative declaration that it is ‘the principle of representative institu- 
tions’ which is to be the key-note of the advancing constitutional reforms for 
the country. That means the abandonment of Lord Morley’s theory that 
India must always remain under ‘ personal rule.’ The clemency to prisoners is 
not an uncommon thing, unless it be on the score of the individual to whom 
itis shown. Till we know to the contrary, we will hope that political 
prisoners not guilty of actual violence will have a due share of the clemency. 
We are glad of the promise of better prospects for our native soldiers.” 
{In a subsequent issue tne paper adds :—‘‘ One promise made inthe Message 


is the improvement in the remuneration of our sepoys. Proud as India © 


is of their bravery, she cannot forget that they are only a fraction of the 
population. What have the people at large, whose loyalty is acknowledged, 
secured, would be the question asked by the masses. ‘The cultivators, z.e., the 
overwhelming bulk of the population, have no message for them, no promise 
of fixity of tenure and immunity from arbitrary enhancement of assessment, 
nor have the poor either a remission of taxation or a promise of measures 
calculated to alleviate their lot.......... The masses cannot understand the 
promised constitutional reforms.......... The Extremists will think that 
the Message really justifies their hostile attitude. Leaving them aside, the 
feeling amongst constitutionalists and loyalists can only be one of deep regret 
that the Royal Message strengthens in but small degree their hands in 
fighting the opponents of India’s connection with England.”’] | 


15. The Proclamation of the good Queen Victoria poured oil over 
troubled waters in 1858 and restored peace through- 
out India. The people regard the Proclamation as 
their Magna Charta and base all their hopes on it. 
Peace in the country more than compensates for the 


Dnydn Prakdsh (42), 
38rd Nov. ; Sudharak (158), 
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© seotioinica loss that India has suffered through the British connection. 
- Bice the Proclamation, two forward steps have been taken in the matter of 
\ Indian political reform in the shape of the grant of the rights of local self- 
permet and the introduction of the representative element in the 
ndian islative Councils. Indian aspirations have, however, still remained 
tngratified to a considerable degree. There has consequently been a 
Certain amount of heaxt- burning in the land, which was unfortunately 
aggravated by Lord Curzon’s styling the Proclamation of 1858 as an 
‘impossible charter.’ While a few Native States alone were affected by 
the unrest in 1857, the present discontent has permeated to the lower 
strata of society throughout India. It is the middle classes that are now 
demanding political rights from Government, and they would not rest satis- 
fied unless they are given an effective control over the administration of the 
country. His Majesty the King-Emperoris known as a peace-maker in Europe, 
and the forecast of the coming reforms that his Message conveys to the people 
of India has come as a soothing balm to their perturbed spirits. We 
entertain a firm hope that at the time of the granting of new political rights 
to the Indian subjects, the claims of those living under the rule of the Native 
Chiefs will not be forgotten. These Chiefs play a second fiddle to the 
European Residents at their Courts, while their subjects possess scarcely any 
political rights and thus the position of the rulers as well as the ruled is far 
from enviable. That the new reforms may soon come into force and restore 


tranquillity in the land is our sincere prayer. {The Sudhdrak makes similar 
remarks. | 


16. The King-Emperor’s Message is drawn up by a prosaic, cold, 
:, hlegmatic and _ self-sufficient philosopher, and 
Tee Ciosioe it naturally pales by “the side of the 
Queen’s Proclamation. Impartiality in religious matters is not a subject 
for boast in these times, though it might have been so fifty years ago. As 
regards railways, telegraphs, etc., it must be remembered that they have 
been of greater use to the Government than to the people. If the spread 
of railways had been prompted by a desire for public good, their manage- 
ment-would have been entrusted to Indian and not to English Companies. 
Though the rights of the Indian Princes were not trampled under foot 
to any considerable extent during the last 50 years, such a change has 
come over the whole of India during that period that these Princes 
have all lost their former importance. The slur of the Queen’s Proclamation 
being ‘an impossible charter’ cast upon it by Lord Curzon would, we 
had hoped, be wiped out by the King-Emperor on the present occasion 
of its jubilee, but His Majesty’s Message has disappointed us in that 
respect. Moreover, it is to be regretted that on the occasion of the present 
jubilee, no assurance has been given that the Queen’s Proclamation would 
be literally given effect to. As regards constitutional rights, we are almost 
where we were fifty years ago. In her Proclamation, Queen Victoria declared 
that she would treat her Indian subjects equally with her subjects in other 
parts of the Empire. But though the Colonies have been given many con- 
stitutional rights during the last fifty years, in the case of India, those 
years have been wasted. ‘The only matter for satisfaction disclosed by the 
King-Emperor’s Message is that a beginning in the concession of constitu- 
tional rights to India is to be shortly made. As, however, the Message 
does not at all specifically mention the gifts intended by Lord Morley for 
us, it is not proper to express just at present our sense of satisfaction in 
this matter. 


17. Nothing can be got from anybody unless he is cornered. Mere 
negotiations can achieve nothing. The policy of resis- 

Kdl (117), 6th Nov.; tance is a sine gua non. Those in authority will 
Rashtramat (46), 4th Nov. never part with their rights for the mere asking of it. 
But the popular phrase, ‘the mouth does not open 

unless the nose is shut up’ does not preach violence. If it did so, the 
phrase would have stood ‘unless the throat is cut.’ It only teaches us how 
to obtain our rights without resorting to illegal measures. If the Emperor 


wishes that his Message should not remain a dead letter, he should keep a 


strict watch over the bureaucracy. Ifa master’s orders are openly disregard- 
ed, people draw their own inferences and look upon him as a puppet in the hands 
of his servants. The Emperor should bring bis irresponsible and rebel- 
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_lious officials to their senses, for they have violated most of the pledges in the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858.. Maharajas like Malharrao Gaikwar and 
Shivajirao Holkar have been deposed and new territories have been annexed. 
Our countrymen have been persecuted in Mauritius, the Transvaal, Canada and 
other British Colonies by His Majesty’s devilish servants. There has been 
failure of justice as between Indians and Kuropeans, and it has been a standing 
complaint that race distinctions have guided the authorities in giving 
appointments in public service. Though ancient rights and usages have been 
safe-guarded by the Proclamation, the rights of the Khots have been encroached 
upon and the Permanent Settlement in Bengal has been regarded as an eye-sore 
by the bureaucrats, who have also been persistently following the policy of 
“divide and rule.” The concluding words of the Proclamation which declare 
that in the contentment of the Indian people lies the strength of the British 
raj have also been set at naught by the bureaucracy. Our industries are 
nowhere and the swadeshiz and the boycott movements are openly suppressed. 
The Extremists who take their stand on that Proclamation and demand that 
India should be governed for Indians are hunted down and sentenced. The 
Emperor should see whether it would not be better to send the self-willed and 
disobedient officials rather than Indian editors to prison. The Proclamation 
day itself saw the arrest of the editor of the Rdashtramukh. The bureaucrats 
on the spot defy the law and incarcerate those who expose their illegalities 
and treasonous doings. Just as a corrupt officer tries to overawe those who 
expose his misdeeds, so do the bureaucrats try to suppress the Indian journalists 
who expose their disloyal acts. Proclamations are no jokes. Those who issue 
them are bound to see that the pledges contained in them are loyally kept. 
[The Rdashtramat says:—We had an idea that Government was going to make 
the Proclamation Day memorable by the release of Mr. Tilak and others and 
the cancellation of the Bengal Partition, but nothing of the kind has been done. 
On the contrary, an editor of a newspaper was arrested on that very day. All 


the people of India, whether Moderates or Extremists, have always entertained © 


a feeling of loyalty for the Royal throne, but the doings of the unbridled 
bureaucracy, who have set at naught the pledges given by the Proclamation 
of 1858, have come in the way of that feeling. We admit that His Majesty 
has been truly merciful in ordering the release of prisoners, but as the execu- 
tion of the orders in connection therewith rests with the officials in India, we 


are afraid no attempt will be made to allay popular discontent by the release 
of some of the prominent political prisoners like Mr. Tilak.| 


18. The Guwjardti publishes what it considers to be an ideal proclama- 
tion which, if promulgated on the Jubilee of the 
An alleged model pro- Proclamation, would satisfy the Indian public. After 
clamation for promulga- the ysual preamble the imaginary proclamation goes 
tion on the Jubilee of the Fea h 
Queen’s Proclamation. on to declare that His Majesty the King-smperor has 
Gujardti (27), lst Nov, decided to grant certain rights to the Indian people. 
Chief among these is the appointment of Lord 
Minto as His Majesty’s representative in India and the first president of an 
Indian Parliament to be constituted under the provisions of the new charter. 
The pledges of the Proclamation of 1858 are also to be more religiously 
observed than heretofore; and a larger share is to be given to Indians of 
appointments in the Civil administration and in the Army. further, the 
Indians are to be granted the same political rights as the Colonists. The 
Legislative Councils, Supreme as well as Provincial, are to be expanded and 
given unlimited powers of legislation, and control over taxation and the 
right of discussing and modifying the Budgets. Two seats on the Supreme, 
and one on each of the Provincial, Executive Councils are to be reserved for 
- Indians; and this number is to be increased in course of time. Govern- 
ment are to reserve to themselves the right of appointing presidents of these 
Councils and the higher officers in the Army and the Navy; but with these 
exceptions, all posts in the public service aie to be open to Indians. ‘The 
proclamation further directs the introduction of such a system of education 
as would train the Indian people to self-government, and an improvement 
in the lot of the agricultural classes. The imaginary proclamation winds 


up with the expression of a firm determination to suppress anarchy and 
sedition in the country. | 
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19. “The methods which have ‘ been adopted by the India Office for the 


publication of the King’s Message must be char- 

_ Alleged y of the acterised as slovenly in the extreme. So important 
y po 

thorities ie ib the matter and interesting. a document should have been officially 


a= A communicated to the Viceroy in time to allow him 


to the Princes and people in turn to communicate it to all local Governments 


of India, by: whom it should have been read out in Durbar to 
Sind Gazette (17), 8rd the chief representatives of Indian society in every 
Nov. centre of population on the very day of the Jubilee of 


the Proclamation of 1858. Steps, too, should have 
been taken,to have it officially communicated to the leading newspapers, English 


and Indian, for publication on the same date. As it is, the local Govern- 


ments received no official intimation concerning it at all ; and as for the newspapers 
it was left to their private enterprise to get hold of it as best they could. 
We hope that efforts will be made by the Indian Government to remedy as 
far as possible the mistake which has been made at home by having copies 
of the message printed both in English and in the vernaculars and distributed 
broadcast throughout the country. We cannot too strongly gondemn the 


carelessness by which this special token of His Majesty’s favour has been 
made to lose much of its éclat.” 


20. In the twinkling of an eye, fifty years have gone by; new hopes have 
been born and have died; castles have been built in 


Reflections suggested the air and have been dis tled. It would hardl 
WHenatahs | would hardly — 


be believed when we say that before the battle of 

page sons agg Plassey Indi ling in wealth and it 
Gujardti (27), 1st Nov. ; y ia was rolling in weal and prosperity. 
Réjasthdn (82), 31st Oct. Tothose who see the dawn of India’s well-being 
breaking on the field of Plassey we reply that, 
between 1757 and 1857, India has not enjoyed even so much as a 
dream of prosperity. This day fifty years ago joy and _ happiness 
was to be read on every face. But the joy, the devotion, the 
affectionate love and confidence of 1858 are not to be noticed to-day 
in 1908. The hopes then entertained about the prosperity and regeneration 
of the country have not been realised to-day. ‘I'he love evinced by Queen 
Victoria for the well-being of her Indisn subjects has gradually waned and her 
promises have been set at nought. ‘’he Proclamation of 1858 was received 
with rejoicings throughout the country, and the people were exuberantly 
euthusiastic over the assumption of the government of India by the 
Crown. The Proclamation of 1877 and the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee in 1887 were celebrated with befitting éclat and enthusiasm. 
Twenty-one years have elapsed after the last event, and the devotion 
for and the confidence in the Government of India exist only in name. 
For able statesmen this is a fitting occasion on which to review the 
march of events during the past fifty years and to gauge the change the people 
of India have undergone during that period. In 1858 the masses in India were 


‘ignorant of the politics of the country ; but to-day they see with new eyes and 


entertain new hopes and desires. ‘They are not to be appeased with loud 
boasts about the prevalence of peace in the country. They attribute the 
absence of prosperity in India to the destruction of the indigenous arts and 
industries. In 1857 there were the mutineers to account for, and now we 
have what Governmeni look upon as the sedition-mongers. Just as Gov- 
ernment had suppressed the first with a high hand, an attempt is being made 
to put down the latter in the same way. Though the spirit of sedition 
may be suppressed for a time, yet so long as the Indians are not to be 
admitted to the rights and privileges of self-government on Colonial 
lines they will continue to be dissatisfied. How far their hopes are to 
be realised will be seen to-morrow when the King-Emperor’s Proclamation 
is published. A demand for the privileges of citizens of the Empire consti- 
tutionally made is not necessarily a seditious preceeding. We have now, it 
is true, the throwing of bombs; but we cannot imagine a more foolish 
proceeding than to hold in distrust the entire nation for the sins of a few 
ruffians who skulk in darkness." The Queen’s Proclamation had assuaged 
the rufifed feelings of the Indians ; it remains to be seen what will be effected 
by the King’s Proclamation in the direction of soothing the dissatisfaction 
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sedulously fomented by Lord Curzon among the Indians. [The Rdjasthdn 
remarks :—As all the promises made by Her late Majesty have been studiously | 
neglected, the Proclamation Day might be treated as a day of mourning 
rather than one of rejoicing. But if the Indians choose to celebrate it 


purely out of grateful remembrance of all that was promised them by Queen 


Victoria they would not be doing anything wrong. ] 


21. The notification recently issued by Government directing the con- 
version of the 3 per cent. Government loans into 34 per 

‘Comments on the offer cent. loans is not calculated to serve any purpose, 
of Government toconvert except that of illustrating their failure in carrying 
by 3 per ? loans Into on the dangerous experiment of continually lowering 
a per oe tohd the rate of interest on Government securities. In 
y Samachar (61), ad ee 

5th Nov. « our opinion, the holders of these securities are not 
likely to derive any substantial advantage from this 

arrangement. Although Government were not bound to liquidate the loans 
before 1916, still they had, for the maintenance of their credit, to come to 
the rescue of the holders, to whom the Government securities, far from 


being gilt-edged ones, had become as burdensome as the proverbial white 


elephant. But they have failed to exhibit the liberality and courage which 


they ought to have shown in this matter. What they have proposed is the 
conversion of 3 per cent. loans of the value of Rs. 750. into 34 per cent. at 


~ Rs. 600. We fail to understand how this scheme can benefit the holders of these 


loans. When they first came forward to invest their money with Government _ 
it was with the assurance that their capital would not undergo any reduction ; 
but now if they choose to take advantage of the concession offered by 
Government they will have to suffer a loss of 15 per cent. This is hardly 
fair to them. It is only under the belief that Government will do 
all in their power to maintain their securities at par that the public 
take them up, and that religious endowments and Trust Funds particularly 
are invested in them. It is Government that have been instrumental in the 
present fall in the market value of these 3 per cent. securities, and it is, 
therefore, but fair that they, and not the holders, should bear the resultant 
loss. The principal sufferers will be the Trust and other public funds whose 
trustees are by law required to invest in these securities, and a plan which is 
likely to inflict such a great loss on them can never be regarded as being in 
keeping with the prestige, fairness and liberality of Government. 


22. One Mr. Pedro A. Coelho in the course of a communication to 
: the Anglo-Lusitano, entitled “ British rule in India,’’, 
The unrest in Indiaand observes as follows:—What does India desire ? 


ihe pemenaes. (49) Autonomy ? It is doubtful that this can be its 
Po ars sar seats ’ object, fcr it is difficult to believe that Tilak and men 


of his stamp would entertation such an illusive 
notion. India for the Indians cannot be the aim of these thinkers. In the 
present state of affairs such an idea would be Utopian. India, with its varied 
sects, castes, religions and customs, would find it impossible to maintain its 
unity. It is, however, united in one purpose, viz., the shaking off of the British _ 
yoke. But will it be Russia who will seize this wealthy and fruitful land? No. 
The recent visit of His Majesty Edward the VII to Nicholas II dispels any 
suspicion of the kind. Neither can France nor Germany be suspected. Then 
why sound the death-knell with the roar of a thousand trumpets? Is it only 
because of hatred for England? ‘Those who preach the extermination of the 
British know perfectly well that they might themselves be the first victims. 
They do not recoil from the prospect of a prison, they are not afraid of trans- 


portation or rigorous imprisonment, they do not quake even when confronted 


with brute force! They know that every hour of their exile, every drop of their 
sweat and of their blood will produce a hundred more. Can it be that purely 
with the desire to have their names inscribed in the history of India they expose 


‘ themseives to the danger of death? It would not be reasonable to think so. 


If they are not actuated by the sole desire to gain notoriety or to establish 
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“desire should be gratified so far as it may be reasonable, for by so doing the 
“apitators will be disarmed. Why does England insist on maintaining 


y; why i is it Bien that so many men of talent and influence embark 
se? Let us suppose that they desire a modification of 
‘legislation which governs India. If so, it is only just that such a 


the partition of Bengal if that affords the people a pretext for exhibiting a 
spirit of discontent ? Why do you, the most civilised of the nations of the 


world, retain as yet in your law the penalty of death on the gallows? Is 


this not a blot, a great blot, on your civilisation? In any case, remove the 


‘cause in order that its effects may disappear. Use tact andgentleness if you 


would avoid bloodshed. ‘To pour oil or petroleum over a fire is not the way 


to extinguish it. Violence will produce a reaction. The victims will demand 


reprisals. The greater the persecution, the stronger becomes the faith in 
religious tenets. 


28. Before the arrival of the ill-omened East India Company, our 
country was at the height of its prosperity. Its 


India’s industrial and ¢otton, woollen, silken and other goods were renowned 


commercial downfall al- 


" leged to be brought about all over the world and the people were blessed with 


plenty. They spent all their days in festivities and 
by Shakti (38), Sa Oct. knew not what it was to be unhappy. But with 

the arrival of the East India Company everything 
was quite changed. The Company forced Indians to sell goods at one-fourth 
of their real value and sold foreign goods to them at exorbitant rates. 
The agents of the Company often had recourse to whipping to induce 
handicraftsmen to enter into contracts for work at terms most 
advantageous to themselves. The silk weavers were so badly treated that 


‘they often cut off their thumbs to avoid having to work for the Company. 


Though in 1765 there was an end to these inhuman proceedings, there was 
no change in the commercial policy itself. The silk weavers.were by the 
orders of the Directors compelled to give up their legitimate work and to 


-restrict themselves only to spinning. Under pain of severe punishment, 


they were not allowed to work elsewhere than in the Company’s workshops. 


- In spite of all this our silks held their own in the markets of England. 
Consequently, a law was passed in England, imposing a fine of Rs. 200 on 


the seller and of Rs. 50 on the buyer of Indian cloth. Seeing that even 
this-had no effect they imposed a prohibitive import duty on Indian goods 
and thereby ruined the trade of India. Had India been independent, she 
would have avenged this injustice; she would have protected her industries 
by levying duty on English goods imported into India. Unsuccessful in 
honest competition, the English had recourse to their political power to 
suppress the native merchants. ‘The result has been that all our industries 
have been ruined. Centres of industries have been turned into lonely jungles. 
Our artisans have degraded into agriculturists, our agriculturists into labourers, 


~ and our labourers have been reduced to starvation. The scarcity is becoming 
' more and more acute and the prices of necessaries have gone up enormously. 


Under the circumstances it is the duty of every Indian to free his country from 


this disease of poverty, to which it has fallena prey, by labouring for its 
-economic and industrial regeneration. We appeal to our brethren to 
‘contribute to the Paisa Fund which has been started for this purpose. 


24. Balshastri Telang presided at a meeting held at Baroda to 
observe the day of the Partition of Bengal. He 
Swardjya is @ necessity declared that even from a religious point of view, the 


oe areligious point first duty of every Indian was to demand swardjya 


Mumukshu (180), “5th and to obtain it. Swardjya is absolutely necessary 

Nov. for salvation. But one cannot obtain swardjya 

by merely wishing for it. Darkness is not destroyed 

by merely shouting for light. Mere words are powerless to destroy dark- 

ness. We should obtain swardjya by resorting to swadeshi, boycott and 

- ectere education. The age of mere talkis past, and the day of work has 
 Gawned, a : | 
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25. Mahadev Vithal Shirodkar writes to the Mumukshu :—Indians are 
now treading the difficult path of achieving freedom, 


Alleged impetus given yt our leaders have not deviated from a correct line 


to the Nationalist cause by pede fr / | . 
the press prosecutions. of conduct at this critical time. Hundreds of patriots 


x have undergone imprisonment, whipping and trans- 

—, a portation. The sufferings of patriots are but the seed 

of the deliverance of the nation, and so we must 

consider persecution as a blessing in disguise. Swardjya willbe easily obtained 

if we do things which, though they appear harmful in the beginning, are 

really highly advantageous in the end. We had better put a stop to our 

lamentations over the imprisonment of Mr. Tilak. It was a good thing that 

the Congress tvas broken up at Surat. For, the work which it was not able to 

achieve in twenty-two years by following a mendicant policy was easily 
accomplished by the Nationalist agitation within one year. 


26. It is now an every-day occurrence that in cases of collisions 
: between Europeans and Indians the former are let off 
Reflections suggested by the trying Judges actuated as they are by racial 
by the result of the Nasik prejudice. In the Nasik assault case also the Euro- 
gag re re Hy pean Engineer was let off by the Magistrate who gave 
runodaya (96), Ist ¢ ‘ag 
Nov.: Khdndesh Samdchdr ™Ore credence to the statements of the Civil Surgeon 
(121), 4th Nov.: Hindy 2nd the syce of the accused, than to those of the 
Punch (112), 4th Nov. three eye-witnesses for the prosecution, in spite of 
the fact that the deceased cartman had declared 
before he breathed his last that he had been kicked by a saheb. What else 
could be expected when the three whites, v2z., the Civil Surgeon, the Engineer 
and the Magistrate put their heads together, and what wonder that the black 
man got black justice? ‘This is the self-same Magistrate who adjudged the 
death of a native pilgrim run over at Nasik by a EKuropean motor car 
as due to mere accident, and who fined people for shouting out Vande 
Madtaram and Tilak Maharaj ki jac! The wrath of the spirit of the deceased 
cartman and the curses of his bereaved family will never allow rest to the 
British rule. Surely they must be considered to have lost their senses who 
preach that British rule in India is founded on principles of justice, in spite 
of a heavy roll of cases of miscarried justice. This is the reason why the 
crimes of murder and grievous hurt are on the increase among Huropeans 
and engender in the minds of Indians feelings of hatred against them. 
British statesmen, who seek to strengthen the British rule in India, should 
first understand that the racial animosity that is growing fast in the 
country is in a greater measure due to cases of flagrant injustice as between 
Kuropeans and Indians of which British Courts are guilty, rather than to the 
speeches of our public orators. [The Khdndesh Samdchdr makes similar 
comments. The Hindu Punch writes :—Why should we find fault with the 
Magistrate’s decision? If Brahman offenders could get off scot-free in the 
times of the Peshwas, why should not British criminals similarly escape 
without punishment under British rule? Those who carp at the rule of the 
-Peshwas will do well to learn a lesson from this incident at Nasik.| 


27. “There was a time when the Indians in South Africa fought for 
aac exemption from certain indignities heaped upon 
_ Guevances of indians coloured residents in the British colonies. ‘The 

Stien -Besniaies..iM fight now is practically for the very right to reside in 
7th Nov. the colonies at all, except as labourers under contract. 
The Transvaal Government treats the Indians as if 

they were a contumacious set of people, wrangling about shadowy grievances, but 
at the same time conceding the right of the colony to control Asiatic immi- 
gration. Whenonce that right is conceded, the position of the Indians becomes 
exceedingly difficult. ‘T’he Registration Law was resisted, we are told, because 
the Indians ‘deemed it insulting and reactionary, and believed that their 
acquiescence in the principle it embodied would open the way tothe imposition 
of still further disabilities.. Mr. Gandhi and others, however, subsequently 
agreed to voluntary registration ; and thousands of Indians voluntarily registered 
themselves. They, therefore, admitted that the insult lay not in the registration, 
but in the compulsion. This admission made the position of the Indians 
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ce) x that of the. Transvaal Government iain though perhaps it was 
le or made under a mistaken impression of the future intentions of that - 
t...... It is not clear to us whether such of the Indians as chose to 


parte themselves were to be at liberty to do so, and there was to be no manner 


of compulsion in the case of the rest, to make them follow the example of 
submissive residents like Mr. Gandhi himself. We fail to see the 
object of registration, if it was not to be uniformly insisted upon in the 
case of all. T'o compel willing persons to do a thing might be an insult: 
compulsion in the case of refractory individuals could not be SUictissi.ee EOE 
of culture can enter into the colony under the Immigration Law, but they 
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may not choose to submit themselves.to compulsory registration. Therefore, 
the Indians ask for the repeal of the Registration Law altogether. What has 
not become clear to us from the papers we have received is, what effective kind 
of sanction the Indians would provide for enforcing the obligation of registra- 
tion, if once the obligation of voluntary registration is admitted; and 
whether, apart from the sentiment against compulsion, there is any difference 
between the position of those who voluntarily register themselves, and those 
who compulsorily register themselves. Unable as we are to appreciate from 
@ distance the purely sentimental side of questions of this kind, we imagine 
that what really weighs on the minds of our unfortunate countrymen in the 
inhospitable colony is not a sense of the indignity which new arrivals may 
feel in consequence of compulsory registration, but rather a sense of general 
insecurity, and the apprehension that, if they tamely submit to compromises 
every time, worse and more intolerable laws may follow, and they may have 
to leave the colony in disgrace and distress. The history of their persecution 
in the past furnishes ample justification for such fears, and with these fears 
we are able readily to sympathise, though the technical and sentimental side 
of the disputed rights and wrongs can be fully appreciated only by men on the 
spot. ‘Though Lord Morley is believed to have fought hard for the Indians, 
he has no power to compel and no means of holding out even a threat of 
any kind. In these circumstances, the pluck and determination with which 
our countrymen are trying to resist the ever-advancing encroachment on their 
moral rights as citizens of a common Empire are worthy of admiration. If 
we are unable to extend to them any help more effective than moral 
support, it may be remembered that. we «re in this matter even more helpless 


than they are.” 


28. Lala Vrindavan, the Mauritius-returned coolie, writes to the 


Suggestion for the ap- 
pointment of a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the 
alleged ill-treatment of 
Indian coolies in the island 
of Mauritius. 

' Rdashtramat (46), 7th 
Nov. 


dshtramat as follows:—The statements made by 
the Indian Under Secretary in Parliament in reply to 
questions in connection with my disclosures respect- 
ing the ill-treatment to which Indian coolies are sub- 
jected in Mauritius are most evasive. I would 
suggest that a Commission, on which both the 
Government and the popular sides should be equally 
represented, should be sent to Mauritius to inquire 


into the truth of my charges and I should be allowed to accompany it. 
I feel certain that I shall be able to convince the Commission of the correct- 


ness of my allegations. 


Coolies who refuse to work are there put into prison, 


made to eat beef and subjected to the lash. It appears that members of 
Parliament are utterly ignorant of the cruel regulations that are in force in 
the island. When I declined to carry night-soil baskets I was thrown into jail 


and asked to eat beef. 


I refused, and a whip was accordingly applied to my 


back, marks of which can still be. seen. 


29. “From the published annual reports on the working of the com- 


Alleged disadvantages 
under which Co-o erative 
Credit Societies labour in 
India. 

Indu Prakdsh (44), 4th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


paratively few Co-operative Credit Societies now in 
existence in different places it has been proved 
beyond doubt that these institutions have been well 
received by the people for whom they are intended, 


andtheir growth and further popularity is only a 


matter of time. Of course, much will depend on the 
way they are actually worked in practice and the 


27. . 


attitude which the officials of Government take regarding the several questions 
and issues which may from time to time crop up as these societies develop and 
expand. ut in addition to the obstacles which are likely to arise from the 
over-zealous officers of Government there are others of a more important 


nature which are traceable to the system of-civil justice in this country.. 


The chief difficulty in the way of organising these Credit Societies is the 


very tedious and costly procedure of Civil Courts for the recovery of debts: 


from the various members of the societies.......... Almost all the Govern- 
ment officials who have had some connection with these institutions have 
recognised these difficulties and have from time to time submitted proposals for 
the grant of special facilities to these Co-operative Societies for the recovery 
of their debts. Some of the local Administrations also have favourably 
received such suggestions, and made suitable representations and recommen- 
dations to the Supreme Government in this connection. It will thus be 
observed that on this one important point the official and the people are in 
agreement. The difficulty, however, arises from the objections raised by the 
Government of India and their unwillingness to grant special concessions on 
erounds of ‘ principle ’.......... In fact, they do not at all think that a strong 
case has been made out for making any distinction between the privileges of 
private sawkars lending money on their own account and those of a Credit 
Society, though it is a body directly supervised by Government and working 
for the good of a class representing a very large proportion of the population. 
The view taken by the Supreme Government will hardly stand the test of sound 
argument if we consider fora moment the aims and objects for which the 
Credit Societies have been conceived and launched into existence. The condi- 
tion of the Indian cultivator has been for a long time asubject of anxious 
consideration for the well-wishers of the country, and his increasing poverty 
and indebtedness have latterly assumed such magnitudes as to render Credit 
Societies an imperative necessity.......... To refuse to grant favourable 
terms to these Societies in the matter of recovery of debts is, there- 
fore, to ignore the very fundamental principles which have actuated the 
Government of India themselves in originating them.......... We hope, 
however, that the bad logic of Government’s view will be soon brought 
home to them. The want of special facilities is preventing not only 
their spread and popularisation, but they have till now prevented even 
the more benevolently disposed capitalists from lending money to these 
desirable institutions. This brings us to another unsatisfactory feature 
of these Credit Societies, namely, the paucity of funds at their command. 
Government will not give much even by way of loans on good security. 
They will not favour projects for Central Banks, though men like Mr. 
Lallubhai Samaldas, known as much for a knowledge of the agriculturists 
as of banking, are ready to take them up with some co-operation from 
Government. Till Government assume a bold and enterprising attitude 
in this matter, these Credit Societies can do only a fraction of the good 


expected.” 


*80. ‘‘ Lady Clarke has returned from England by the mail steamer on 
Friday morning. Her Excellency did not have a 
_ Return of a Excel- very pleasant experience of India on her first arrival, 
ie TE ig Clarke from owing to a rapid decline in health. We trust that 
"Bares (35), 8th Nov., She will enjoy good health this time, and will be able 
Eng. cols. to stay throughout Sir George Clarke’s tenure of office. 
On the social side of his office, it means a good deal 
to a Governor to have a wife by his side. However genial and sym- 
pathetic he may be, his sex and the customs of the country bar him from 
intercourse with half the population under his authority, and one need not be a 
‘suffragist ’’ to recognise the disadvantages this entails. But while welcoming 
Lady Clarke on her return to her proper place, it would be ungracious not to 
acknowledge Miss Clarke’s services during her mother’s absence in all the 
social duties pertaining to Government House. She will be a pleasant 
memory in the lives of many Indian ladies in this Presidency.” 
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$f. “The Government of Bombay last week issued a Resolution sanction- 
ing the constitution of local committees to advise 
-‘Baatidnanta’ on the Reso- theexecutive on the number and location of liquor- 

of the Bombay shops in important localities.......... The scheme 


fect of local foal vical now sanctioned is a step in advance, no doubt, and 


-gdvise on the number and W® must express our thanks for this small mercy. It, 


situation of liquor-shops. | owever, falls far short of our ideal. In the matter 
Praja Bandhu (36), Of the sale of country liquor we want absolute local 
Qnd er. Eng. cols. option, 2. e.,the power of allowing or not allowing a 
liquor-shop within municipal or village limits. The 
facilities that Government allow for the sale of liquor, and the indirest temptations 
that these facilities imply, have been the cause of wide- spread poverty, disease 
and-crime. The Excise revenue, instead of dwindling, has been advancing 
from year to year by leaps and bounds and the interests of Government are 
in direct conflict with the happiness and prosperity of the people. It is 
under the pressure of British opinion that the Government of India have 
reluctantly accepted the principle that it is their object to restrict. 
consumption of liquor as far as possible. In Great Britain at the present day, 
a Herculean effort is being made by the Government and the people to fight 
the demon of liquor; but in India:all that the authorities can dois to 
consult local opinion more systematically. We have to fight the objection- 
able thesis that the power of fixing the number and sites of liquor-shops 
should continue to be in the hands of Government. We want the power 
ultimately to be in our own hands. ‘The first thing to be done is to make the 
Excise revenue provincial and local, so that the Government of India may 
cease to be swayed by financial considerations in its excise policy. The 
next thing to be done is that the whole net revenue derived from excise 
should be spent on the education of the masses, so that the evil may supply its 
own antidote. As for the practical step now taken, we fail to see any reason 
for keeping up an official majority even on sucha committee. The orders 
of the Government of India did not contemplate that the officials should be 
in a majority. An equality of officials and non-officials was evidently in 
their mind in framing their Resolution. No harm would result from making 
the numbers of both equal. Since the final decision is to be with Government, 
it would have been wiser to secure a more complete expression of non- 
official opinion. The Bombay Government is responsible for thus narrowing 
down the scope of the Government of India’s orders. The Government of 
Bombay observe that, since the final power will continue to rest with the 
Collector, it is inexpedient that there should be a non-official majority on the 
committee. It is difficult to follow the logic of this statement. We should 
rather be inclined to think that since the functions of the committee are to 
be consultative only, it would not matter much, nay it would be more conducive 
to the object in view, if the non-officials were placed in a majority.......... 
As regards rural areas and smaller towns, we are unable to appreciate the 
reasons, which the Resolution puts forth, for denying them even this feeble 
bocn........... There is hardly any risk in the step taken, and to talk of 
gaining experience and watching the effects, and all that sort of empty talk 
is sheer cant. The rural population wants protection from the liquor traffic 
as much as the urban........... The whole Resolution seems to have been 
conceived in a spirit of reluctance and hesitation and in mechanical 
compliance with the orders of the Government of India. Within the 
limitations imposed by the latter, His Excellency Sir George Clarke might 
have given us something better than this semblance of an instalment of local | 
option. We have had very sympathetic words from him always, and some 
corresponding deeds also. Perhaps his surroundings have proved too powerful 
for him in this instance.” ; 


32. “The recent resolution of the Bombay Government in connection 
with the question of thesaleand consumption of 

Sdn). portent (38), 4th, liquor in the Presidency has, we are sorry to say, dis- 
Nov., Eng. cols. appointed the hopes founded on promises conveyed 
| in His Excellency’s speeches on the question.......... 


wa 


We have over and over again been asked to believe that the policy of Govern- 
ment is directed towards associating people more and more in the administra- 
tion. Why cannot this profession be put into practice even in such a small 
matter as the management of the affairs of local option committees ? Are not 


educated Indian gentlemen capable of conducting them ?....... Itis essential . 


that leading Indian gentlemen must form the majority in those commit- 


tees. Government officials, however impartial they may be, will have an eye 


towards the revenue of Government. The Abkari policy of Government is 


commonly supposed to be based on mercenary motives. ‘The suspicion may 
be ‘groundless, but it is there. It will not be removed by having an official 
majority on local option committees........... It may be hoped that Govern- 
ment will reconsider their decision in the matter. A liberal scheme for the 
extension of local self-government is on the anvil. Why not apply the prin- 
ciples underlying this scheme to the formation of local option committees ?”’ 


33. Government have already admitted the importance of temperance 


Dnydn Prakash (42), 
ord Nov. 


reform, and their resolution on the subject of local 
committees to regulate the liquor traffic is no doubt 
meant to check the vice of drink. We, however, 


fail to understand why an official majority has been maintained in these 
committees. Anyhow it is a great step gained from the temperance stand- 
point. We hope that the non-official members will acquit themselves with 
honour and credit without succumbing to official influence. Should our 
Municipalities take care to elect men of independent views to serve on the 
committees, Government might be induced to admit more non-official 
members in future and thus give the public an effective control over the sale 


of liquor. 


34. On the 30th October last, when the question of electing two. 


Comments on certain 
remarks made by _ the 
Collector of Dharwar 
regarding the election of 
Municipal members to 
the new local option 
Committees. 

Karndtak Vritt (98), 
3rd Nov. 


members to the local option Committee came 
up before the Quarterly meeting of our Municipality 
presided over by Mr. Hudson, the Collector, he was 
pleased to remark as follows :—‘‘ We want reason- 
able members, not cracks, to serve on the Committee.” 
These remarks on the part of the Collector were, 
we beg to submit, quite uncalled-for. It would 
certainly have been better if Mr. Hudson had openly 
named those whom he considered unreasonable and 


crack-headed. From the tenor of his remarks it appears evident that all those 
who are keenly desirous of freeing their countrymen from the vice of drink 
and fearlessly give expression to their opinions, distasteful though they may be 
to the authorities, are looked down upon by him as unreasonable. Such 
impatience to face even the slightest opposition to their wishes clearly shows 
the bureaucratic character of English officials. 


85. The tradesmen in the villages are in more mortal dread of the 


Comments on the circu- 
lar issued by the Collector 
of Broach to remove the 


grievances of village 


tradesmen in connection 
with the tours of district 
officers. 

Praja Bandhu (36), Ast 
Nov. 


visits of the district officers than that of the Angel 
of Death himself. The officer himself does not care 
to check the extortions of his clerks and servants; 
for, so long as his own wants are provided for and the 
Patel and the Talati sing his praises, he thinks that 


everything is as it should be. It is a disgrace» 


to British rule that such open injustice should 
flourish under its shadow. Recently the merchants 
of the Amod Taluka in the Broach District appealed 
to the Collector, through the Broach District Asso- 


ciation, for a redress of this grievance. The Collector after careful consi- 
deration over the matter has issued a circular the provisions of .which are 
obviously to the advantage of the poor village tradesmen. But what gua- 
yantee is there that 1t will not share the fate of a number of similar circulars in 
not being enforced? But apart from this, what strikes us most is that 
Mr. Wales should have forgotten his most important duty in this connection. 
As the Amod merchants had made definite charges against Government 
_servants the Collector's first duty was to find them out and get them punished 
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xemplary “manner. A few such examples woula have been more 

Viled theaiies.. Mercy in such cases is a short-sighted policy and 
th peat of the people with doubts as to the justice of Government. 
iré is time yet ; it woul be to the advantage of Government to bring _— 
servants to book. 


86. So long as we have not discovered any means for eradicating or 
checking plague it would not do for us to curtail the 

Appeal to Government-to existing resources at our disposal for combating it. 
allow the plague health Qne of these resources is a resort to health camps. 


camps to remain on the . . . 
Kennedy Sea Face in Bom- It is a notorious fact that, owing to difficulties of 


i communication, it is not easy to induce people to 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), 8° out into camps situated ata considerable dis- 
5th Nov. ’ tance from the city, and that, therefore, it is always 


advisable to erect these camps in its close 
vicinity. One among such suitable spots for camping out is the portion of the 
Kennedy Sea Face situated between the Marine Lines and the Charni Road 
Railway Stations. This has been very freely used during the last ten years 
by the public and was suitable in every way owing to its airiness and vicinity 
to the sea. Unfortunately, however, those fastidious wealthy folk, who love to 
drive out on the Queen’s Road, have been clamouring for the removal of the 
health’ camps on the ground that they are an ugly plot on the beauty of the 
Back Bay. On the strength of this heartless and selfish clamour the authori- 
ties are thinking of removing the health camps altogether. The Committee 
appointed by the Corporation to go into this question, however, expresses 
the opinion that, looking to the necessities and the limited means of the 
people camping out on this spot, it should not be closed to the public. This 
report is signed by all the ten members of the Committee, with the solitary 
exception of Mr. Hatch, the Collector of Bombay, who objects that a place 
which is intended for the use of the public generally should not be monopolised 
by a small body of people. He forgets, however, that the place in question 
is never utilised in any way by the public and is always overgrown with 
grass. ‘he reasons advanced in favour of the removal of the health camps 
are thus all untenable, and we trust that Government will allow the place 


to continue to be used by the people for the erection of health camps during 
plague time. 


87. Commenting on the proceedings instituted by the Bombay Police 

| .,  , against Mr. R. J. Kent for driving his motor in a 

aie tie, driving in rash and negligent manner, the Bombay Samdchdr 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), writes :—-The local Police deserve to be congratu- 
6th Nov. lated on their successful prosecution ofa big 
European official for motoring in a negligent manner. 

The rapid succession of motor accidents of late is not only annoying to the 
masses but ought certainly to be alarming to the authorities. If the present 
state of affairs is allowed to go unchecked, this most useful means of vehicula- 
tion will come to be regarded more in the light of a curse than a blessing. 


- For the sake of a slight convenience to himself the offender in the present 


case had contravened the rule of the roadon a busy and crowded thorough- 
fare and had by his rashness seriously endangered the life of the Police 
officer on duty. While congratulating the Bombay Police for speedily taking 
action and setting an example to other motorists, we cannot help observing 
that in these days of repeated motor accidents such stray prosecutions 


will’ be of no avail. Greater vigilance and perseverance is needed to 


prevent ‘such accidents; and hence the Police should proceed with a 
strong hand in all cases where there is the least chance of an accident taking 
place. Under section 2 of the Bombay Motor Vehicles Act vast powers have 
been vested in Police officers; but we would like to know how these powers 
have been utilised by them. In how many cases of rash driving, un- 
accompanied by accidents, has action been taken’ by the Police ? ‘Those 
familiar with the history of ‘such prosecutions can safely say that during’ the 
last four years hardly four such cases were brought before the Courts. Those 
who know anything of the manner in which motors are being driven along the 
Queen’s Road have valid reasons for surmising that the Police officers on duty 
are either unconscious of the powers vested in them or that they choose to 
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connive at the rashness of motorists. This connivance on -+heir part has 
emboldened the motorists, and hence all the greater need of an energetic 
campaign against such offenders. If. the Police strictly enforce the section 
referred to above and have the offenders punished in an exemplary manner, 
the public will be appreciably relieved from the incubus of motor accidents. 
If the Police were to devote only half the attention they bestow on careless 
victoriawallas and ignorant pedestrians using the wrong side of the road to 


rash motorists they would afford the public appreciable relief from. this 
great plague. 


88. The Daily Telegraph reproduces the following communication 
addressed by a Muhammadan correspondent to the 

Complaint about the (Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore :—‘‘ While the 
treatment given to Indian [Under Secretary of State had affirmed in his reply 


Hajis by the British HEY it 
Cea ot Jabal: to Mr. Rees that no complaints as to the unfair 


. 9, treatment of the Indian pilgrims have been received 

Pe td ee from the British Consul at Jeddah, the Urdu press 
| is full of complaints against the Consul himself. 
The very first communication from an Anjwman established at Jeddah for 
the protection of Indian Hajis asserts that the Consul has never intervened 
on behalf of the pilgrims, and charitably ascribes this dereliction of duty 
to fear of death, his predecessor in office, who wanted to do his duty honestly 
and fearlessly, having been assassinated by the minions of the Shareef. But 
the letters published in the Urdu papers from Hajis who have returned to 
India assert unequivocally that the Consul, whenever called upon to interfere 
in their behalf, has refused to do so, and.openly supported the agents of the 
Shareef and the Turkish ez-Governor Ratib Pasha, in their unjust demands. 
Indian pilgrims, it is alleged, have been compelled to pay taxes and imposts 
from which the Hajis from other countries have been exempted and when 
the men have appealed to the Consul for protection the invariable reply has 


been that they will have to pay. It is but fair and proper that the Indian 
Government should investigate the matter.” 


Education. 


*39. “The report of the Committee’ appointed by Government to 
consider the question of the spread of primary 
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Comments on the report 
of the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the 
question of primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. 

Rast Goftadr (37), 8th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


education in Bombay City will settle the con- 
troversy about making it compulsory under the 
existing state of public opinion. As recent arrange- 
ments have relegated the charge of providing edu- 
cation in Bombay to the Corporation, that body 
should apply itself first and foremost to the question 


of ascertaining the best means of spreading educa- 
tion among the people without making it a compulsory obligation upon 
parents. The masses have not yet been trained to appreciate the 
value of education so keenly as to tolerate State interference in 
respect of it. The only dissenting minute to the report is that of 
the Honourable Mr. Setalvad.......... Mr. Setalvad’s contention carries 
its own refutation, for if the workmen look upon their children as sources for 


increasing their income, the strongest resentment to compulsion would be ° 


received from a class whose bigoted prejudices have involved the city in 
great difficulties whenever a measure is sought to be pursued against 
their wishes. It would be useless fencing with the question to argue 
that as the compulsion would be exercised by the Corporation, Government 
would not be involved in any trouble with the people. The masses lack the 
intelligence to make such subtle differences, and to them those who exercise 
authority are Government personified. So long-as the workmen themselves do 
not realise by a general consensus of opinion that, at their tender age, children 
should be sent toschool, education cannot be made compulsory for such of their 
class as employ them as a means to augment their domestic income. So 
long as the practice prevails unanimously amongst workmen inthe city to send 
children to factories for labour,.it would be simple foolhardiness to restrain them 
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’. against their will. Even if financial difficulties were no bar against making 


ry educations compulsory in Bombay, there is no prospect of the 
Corporation identifying itself against such a sweeping measure as that of mak- 
ing education a compulsory obligation upon all parents. That body may, 
however, consider how.far it would be conducive to the spread of primary 
- education to make it free for those who are precluded from educating their 
children through pecuniary difficulties. It is sheer platitude to contend 
that people will not’ value education if it is given free. The Committee 
themselves urge that the number of free schools should be as largely increased 
as possible for the depressed classes. If the latter do not disparage the 
value of education received gratuitously, it is idle to contend that 
others of a higher social status would belittle it because it is imparted free. 
The first step at reform should, therefore, be to increase the percentage of 
free studentships in municipal schools. ‘The second step would be to increase 
the pay of school-masters and to employ none but qualified men. 
Education perfunctorily imparted is next to useless, and the Corporation 
might here follow the example of Government who have recently sanc- 
tioned an increase in the salaries paid to teachers in the schools of the 
Presidency.” 


40. It was hoped of late that primary education would be made free 
and, sooner or later, even compulsory. But it 
Condition of primary appears from Sir George Clarke's speeches in the 
education inthe Bombay 8. M, Country and the Government Resolution 7e 
Presidency. primary education in Bombay town, that the 
Kesarz (120), 8rd Nov. Bombay Government, far from making it compulsory, 
is not prepared even to make it free! Itis said that 
primary education need not be made free, because the present rates of fees are 
already low, and because Government is hard up for money! It cannot also 
be made compulsory, inasmuch as guardians of children would have to be 
frequently hauled up before law courts and that such a course would produce 
great discontent! Those who have passed hundreds of laws against Indian 
public opinion, nay, in defiance of it, are solicitous about the good opinion 
of the public just in the matter of making primary education free! This means 
evading an obligation on some trifling plea. It is surprising that while primary 
education is made free in some. small Native States and even compulsory in 
others, the Bombay Government is trying to shirk its duty on the plea of 
want of funds and possible discontent among the people. Whatever the 
partisans of Government may say, they do not seem to be willing to give an 
immediate impetus to the spread of primary education; nay, they have, by 
means of the new circular about discipline, even saddled the school-masters, 
with the detective’s work of keeping an eye upon the boysand their guardians. 
‘To secure uncomplaining obedience to this circular, Government have slightly 
raised the salaries of the school-masters. But it isa riddle how, fora pay 
lower even than the earnings of a common artizan, the school-master, in 
addition to discharging the responsible and important duty of teaching his 
pupils, should also be able to manage a factory for turning out slaves by 
enforcing the system of discipline laid down by Government. 


Railways. 


41. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Railway Times :—-“ The 


. question of the position of non-pensionable Railway 

: anata srvet: Kid aa employés deserves the attention of the Railway 
Railway employés onthe Board and the Government of India. In England 
-non-pensionable list in they have the ‘Old Age Pension Scheme’ for all old 
India. persons over a certain age. In India we have no 
Railway Tvmes. (16), guch scheme, ‘especially for State Railway employés 
31st Oct. | who are on the non-pensionable scale. Non-pension- 
able employes, when they attain the age limit, are sent adrift after being paid 
the bonus and their compulsory deposits after a service of from 10 to 25 years... 
A State Railway or a Guaranteed Railway employé when so thrown out ecan- 
not get work anywhere again because-he is old. He may be 55, 58, or 60 years 
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of age and still capable of work ; but however willing to work, he cannot secure 
a job. What are these men todo? The compulsory deposits and bonus do 
not amount to such a sum as will keep a man ora man witha family for 
long in food, etc. ‘hey cannot go to the workhouse because it would be 
a disgrace to them; they cannot go a-begging, because there is the Vagrants’ 
Act. Then what are these unfortunate superannuated men to do? The Rail- 
ways should in some way provide for old men by giving then, if fit for service, 
such light work as that of Ticket Collectors, Luggage or Platform Inspectors, 
Lamp Inspectors or even workin District Offices. There are a number of light 
jobs that could be given to such old men instead of employing young guards to 


these appointments. Very high pay is not a necessity, but work on wages 
which would keep the wolf from the door.” 


Municipalities. 


42. “It is announced by some of our contemporaries that, on a reference 
by the Commissioner, N. D., the higher authorities 
cual Wacbieaine — have decided that several Municipalities that are to 
appoint Government ser- Teceive the privilege of having two-thirds of their 
yvants as Chief Executive members elected should appoint Chief Executive 
officers. Officers who should necessarily be Government ser- 
_Praja Bandhu (36), Ist yants, and that those failing to do so will be deprived 
Nov., "aa gt Gujarat of the concession in question. We do notknow how 
ee far this is true ; but, in case it is, we desire to-enter 
an emphatic protest against it. ‘The principle on the face of it is vicious, 
inasmuch as the idea underlying it is that, outside the ranks of 
Government servants, it is not possible to find men capable enough to 
discharge the duties of Chief Officers. We have had for a pretty long time 
a Government servant of the rank of Mamlatdar, as our Municipal 
Secretary, enjoying most of the powers of Chief Officer; but the people of 
Ahmedabad know to their cost that the millennium of efficient administration, 
predicted by several Municipal Councillors when he was appointed, is not only 
as far as ever, but that on the whole he has been toa great extent a failure, 
notwithstanding his ability as a Mamlatdar. We are of the class of those 
who hold that Government servants have not & monopoly of ability and tact. 
The instructions, which are practically an order to appoint Government servants 
only as Chief Officers effectively shut the door against outside talent, 
which it is possible to secure at less cost. Again, the threat of withholding 
the concession is entirely out of place in a matter like this. The concession 
of having two-thirds of the total number of: Municipal Councillors elected 
is undoubtedly a step in advance; but looking to the constitution of the 
present electorate we doubt if the hopes of better work entertained on this 
account will be realized. Even in large towns complaints have been loud and 
frequent as regards the quality of elected Municipal Councillors ; but there is 
little wonder that this should be so, when we have the electorate constituted 
as it is atpresent. Inorderthat we may have the right sort of Councillors in the 
Municipalities it is necessary that education and property should be the only 
qualifications necessary to entitle a man to be a voter. This is a matter that 
should have been attended to by the authorities instead of issuing an order 
like this, which, in our opinion, is an uncalled-for interference with the liberty 
of the Municipalities. Forthe above reasons we trust the Bombay Government 
will reconsider this important question and leave the Municipalities a free hand 
as hitherto.” [The Gujarat Mitra remarks :—We must express our disapproval 
of the intention of Government to grant larger privileges to Municipalities on the 
condition that they appoint Government servants as Chief Executive Officers ; 
for such compulsion would be subversive of the privilege of local self-govern- 
ment granted by the Government of India to the Indians twenty-five years 
ago. It is irrelevant on the part of Government to quote the instance of the 
Municipal Commissioner of Bombay to justify similar appointments in the 
small mofussil Municipalities ; for it is not fair thus to compare small things 
with great. But if in spite of everything, the authorities insist upon 
‘Government servants being appointed as Chief Officers under Municipalities 
the men selected must be such as are intimately acquainted with Indians and 
their manners and customs and are full of tact and experience.| 
con 1790—9 
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t es “ People seem to wonder why, with the management of the present 
aes Bombay Tramway Company in the same hands as 
those which controlled the affairs of the old Com- 
pany, there should be so many complaints oe 
the working of the present system. No doubt the 

aie tamat, (31), introduction of electric traction rendered certain 
7 Pra ie modifications necessary ; but why should the many 

old good rules be ignored, and the public put to unnecessary trouble and 
worry? As an example of this, we have the ignoring of the old rule about 
what might be called the linking of the various lines at the junctions. Cars 


from certain directions arrived at the junctions almost simultaneously, and 


the conductors and drivers made it a point to take up passengers for their 
respective cars even though they had to wait for the purpose.......... Now all 
this has changed ...... ... The conductors may see cars not only hastening 
towards the junctions where their own cars are standing, but actually putting 
down passengers. And yet they start off cars without taking up the passengers 
destined for theirown cars. Notseldom do they see passengers actually running 
after their cars, and yet they will start on their run, sometimes impudently 
laughing at the poor passengers trying to come up with them. For instance, 
at the Grant Buildings one often sees even ladies and young children 
hurrying after the cars they have to catch, and missing them when only by a 
few paces simply because the conductor and the driver have grown 
into so important personages that they would not condescend to look behind 
for.amoment. For the sake of its own convenience the ‘’ramway Company 
halts the cars coming from the direction of Sassoon Dock and the direction 
opposite to it at considerable distance from one another, so that passengers 
who have to transfer themselves from one car to another have often to walk a 
good deal. ‘To compel them to do this, and at the same time to make them 
miss their cars in the way we have described is hardly right........... The 
matter needs prompt attention, and we hope it will be soon mended. There 
can be no excuse for such annoyance.” 


44. The prevalence of total darkress in 1 the interior of the tram-cars 
caused by the severing of the connection with the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), electric wires through damage to the pole which sets 
7th Nov. up the connection is a grievance which the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, the Police and the public 
should at once compel the Company to redress. It frequently happens that 
when the pulley of the pole breaks, the car disabled has to be pushed on by 
another car from behind. When such an accident takes place at night- 
time, the passengers have to suffer great hardship, owing to the absence 
of light in the damaged car. They cannot make out whether there 
is any room or not in such cars; while the female passengers run 
great risks of being molested by ruffians, who might be in the car with 
them. We would like to ask what the Police are doing all the while. 
According to law no vehicle is to be allowed to frequent the public thorough- 
fares after sunset without two lights, and if any are found moving without 
them they are to be at once stopped by the Police. The tram-cars appear, 
however, to be exempted from this rule. Ifthe Police were, by way of setting 
an example, to stop one or two of these unlighted cars, or give notice to the 
Company that they would do so in future, the Tramway Company would soon 
be quickened into action. If it is argued on behalf of the Company that it 
is not possible to remedy this state of affairs, we would point out that 
in the first place the Company could alter the present structure of the 
connecting pole and pulley and secondly arrange for the setting up of electric 
connection between the damaged car and the car that is to push it on from 
behind, as has been done by the Calcutta Tramway Company. 


45. “In some parts of Salsette the thin end of the wedge of Municipal 
administration has been introduced in the shape of 

Defects of Municipal 4 notice from the ‘ Notified Area Committee,’ calling 
administration in the upon the villagers to pay a house tax fixed at 64 per 


WGccler Ban Indian Cnt. upon the house property they own. In return 


(1),.7th Nov. for this impost the village has been furnished with 
| perhaps a solitary sweeper, who sweeps the dust off 


35 


the village street and an old lamp post that helps to make the village dark- 
ness visible.......... It might perhaps be expected that an heroic attempt 
would be made to provide the poor village folk with a public tank or well, and 
that the other sanitary needs of the village would be provided for. Has any- 
thing been done in this regard? Wethink not. If, as was recently repre- 
sented by a certain village in Salsette, this house tax has become necessary 


owing to the migration to the suburbs of Bombay of the capitalists of the city, 
it would be only fitting that they ‘should bear the burden of the 


impost, and not the poor villagers.......... 


If, however, this tax must 


continue and is necessary, let the beneficial effects resulting therefrom be 
made apparent. Again, in the matter of Municipal attention there seems to 
be one code for the poor and another for the rich. To quote an instance, a 
resident of one of our suburbs, a new arrival from Bombay, had recently 
occasion to complain of the foul condition of his cesspool, with the result that 
this complaint received the immediate attention of the principal sanitary 
official of the Board, who instantly descended from his Olympic residence and 
had the nuisance removed: the poor are, however, left to the tender mercies 
of the municipal underlings.” 


Native States. 


46. <A correspondent writes to the Jidshtramat:—The names of the 


Complaint about action 
alleged to have been taken 
by Government against 
those who closed their 
shops at Kolhapur in con- 
nection with Mr. Tuilak’s 
sentence. 

Rashtramat (46), 4th 
Nov. 


well-wisher of his house. 


shop-keepers at Kolhapur who had closed their 
shops in connection with Mr. Tuilak’s sentence 
having been reported to the British Government, 
the latter are now making enquiries as to who 
instigated the closing of the shops. We dare say that 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, for the 
sake of whose predecessor Mr. Tilak had to suffer 
incarceration in company with the late Mr. Agarkar, 
must be feeling sorry that his subjects should be 
subjected to hardships for showing sympathy for a 
It is unfortunate that the Kolhapur Police should 


disregard their legitimate duties and spend so much of their time in hunting 
out the sympathisers of Mr. Tilak. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


47. ‘In response to invitations issued by Mr. Tribhovandas Mangaldas 


_ Celebrations in honour 
of the Jubilee of the Pro- 
clamation of 1858. 

Indu Prakash (44), 3rd 
Nov., Eng. cols. ; Akhbar- 
e-Souddagar (20), 4th 
Nov.; Bombay Samachar 
(61), 5th Nov. 


Nathubhai a largely attended meeting of the citizens 
of Bombay was held last night at the Mangaldas 
House, Girgaum, to celebrate the Golden Jubilee 
of the Proclamation of 1858 and to express their 
thankfulness for the gracious Message of the King- 
Emperor. Mr. Tribhovandas Mangaldas Nathubhai 
presided on the occasion. After the opening speech 
of the chairman, Mr. Mulji Bhawanidas Barbhaya 


proposed thanks to the King-EKmperor for his. 
message and prayed that the Reform Scheme would meet the legitimate — 


aspirations of His Majesty’s loyal Indian subjects.......... The proposition 
was carried enthusiastically. The proceedings were brought to a close with 
cheers to the King-Emperor, the Viceroy and the Governor.” [Klse where 
the paper reports a large meeting of the Pathare Prabhu community of 
Bombay, held on Monday evening in the Shri Rama Temple in Zaoba’s Oart, 
Girgaum Road, when harikirtan was performed. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
publishes accounts of Jubilee celebrations in the Sachin State, among the 
Poona Parsis and at Karachi, Secunderabad, Bangalore, Surat, Dholka, 
| Ahmedabad, Dhulia and Janjira. Tho Bombay Samdchdr also publishes 
accounts of meetings held at Kapadvanj and Mandhain honour of the 


occasion. | 


48. ‘On the 2nd November, some of the citizens of Karachi celebrated 


' Sind Gazette (17), 3rd 
Nov. 


the Jubilee of tie Proclamation. The Queen’s 


portrait and the Proclamation were carried in 
a procession accompanied with a Band through - 
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ras thin’ ‘allele town, nd patriotic des were sung throughout. About 
— people ‘then assembled on the. maidan opposite the City Deputy 
ector’s office under the presidency of Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, 
President of the Sind Hindu Sabha. Hardly any Muhammadans, Parsis. 
r Europeans were present. The President read .out in Sindhi the 
full text of the Proclamation of 1858. Important extracts from India’s Charter 
_of Liberties were than read out in English, Gujarati and Hindi. The President, 
an aspeechin Sindhi, dwelt on the generous spirit permeating the Proclamation 
and mentioned the circumstances under which the Proclamation had. been 
- assued........... Loyalty, he said, was a religious sacrament with the Indians,. 
but kings also owed duties to people. Non-fulfilment of pledges, the Presi- 
dent added, had led to the present unrest, and the situation could only 
be met by foresight and magnanimity such as gave us the ever memorable 
Proclamation......:.... Much enthusiasm prevailed throughout. Mention of 
the names of Queen Victoria, the Royal family, and Lord Ripon was greeted 


i with loud applause, while references to non-fulfilment of the pledges and 
| 
| 
| 


Lord Curzon’s policy evoked cries of ‘shame.’ Cries of Bande Mdtaram 
were frequent andafew of the young among the audience even cried out. 
Shivajyt Maharaj-ki-jar and Tilak Maharaj-ki-ja1.”’ 


49. The Mahdrdshtra Pragati discusses in a lengthy article the 
advisability of establishing a National Volunteer 
ae Corps in the Bombay Presidency with a view to 
a National Volunteer Corps ytilise the new spirit of the youthful generation in 
Bs in the Bombay Presidency. en eres f the B at d Bhj 
i | Mahdrdshtra Pragati e turtherance 0 e Hxtremist propaganda. 1- 
| (125a) for Sept. (received Vandi (Thana) is proposed to be the Head-quarters of 
; in the middle of Oct.) the Corps which is to have its branches in aH the 

| big towns and cities of Maharashtra. The first. 
work to be undertaken by this organisation will be in connection with the 
a | annual Shivaji celebration, the Ganpati melas, the Dassara festival, the 
| collection of the Paisa Fund, the swadeshi movement, &c. The writer of the 
article expresses his intention of shortly touring through Maharashtra to 
make preliminary arrangements for starting the corps. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th November 1908. 


| *Reported in advance. 
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Report on ative Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 14th November 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to Call for notice, , €xplaining whether the facts are as Stated ; what wo : 
if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is alles od Pe 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are pote 
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(As it stood on the 1st October 1908.) 


5 , set 


No.:| Name of Publication. |. Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 
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| | | 


ENGLISH. 
| 


1 | Bombay East Indian . Bombay _... ve Weekly... .1., J. J. de Abrao ; Portugnese; 44... a 800 


2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec. Poona eee a Daily we ...| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; _ gee owe 550 
can Herald. | 


3 | East and West... Bombay ... 4 Monthly ... ...| Behraémji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi;} 1,000 
55. 


) ee | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...! Do. eee of WO | Ses meet Kémékshi eye § B.A, “ Hindu (Ma- 500 
drdsi Brahman) ; 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of: Do. ove os) | ee see ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 7 | : 55. 


| 


6G | Indian Textile Journal .... Do. aty a Monthly ... ...| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman; 49. ...; 1,000 


7 | Kardchi Chronicle ia Karachi... siot WO ake ...| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil); 32... 600 
| 


8 | Kathidwar Times ... .| Rajkot ne ...| Daily ee ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 _... 200 


| 
| 
9 | Mahratta ive .... Poona roe col WUE hs .... Narsinh Chint4éman Kelkar, -¥e "bias B.;; 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) : | 


10 | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay ... _...! Daily aise ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir | 200 


Muhammadan ; 34. | 
11 | Oriental Review ... vel | a bee ...| Weekly... .... Rustomji Shépuriji Mistri ; Parsi; 40 see 450 


12 | Patriot ain ie — —_ iol a ror ...| D. P. Mukerji er sah a ‘an 650 


13 | Phenix .... ~~ — Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona owe .--| Daily ot ...| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 bee ws 400 
and Military Gazette. 


15 | Purity Servant... ...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ... oe cceeee 


pd 
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| Railway Times ... = * sive »-.| Weekly... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...' 1,200 


17 | Sind Gazette ss ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44... ke 500 
; 
18 | Sind Journal ie pal Hyderabad oso] WEE sue ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 

7 | (Amil) ; 42 
19 | Sind Times - ..., Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 200 


} 
' 
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ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. : 
| : . 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...|:Bombay ... .-.| Daily oe ...| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 


| Apakshapat ve ...| Surat ai —2) . ar ...| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35... 500 
+ 99 Arya Prakash ... ...| Bombay... | Do. —«.. ~—| Motil Tribhowandd4s Daldl; Hindu (Mod! 1,000 
Bania) ; 34. 
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| Broach Mitra te ove] SOMO © oes — a  " gaa ...| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 

| ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 

24 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad it rr ...| Narotamdds Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 
: : (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


23 | 


| 
25 | Deshi Mitra ni ...| Surat we — oo os ...| Maganlal Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
| nia) ; 37. ! 
26 | Dnyanottejak —.... ...| Ahmedabad ee? ses ...| Chhotdlal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 9C0 
: Do. 
27 | Guiarati... a ...| Bombay ... << aa es ...| Ichhdram Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti| 6,500 
Bania) ; 58. 
298 | Gujarat Mitra... ..., Surat cai <4 sid ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ce 700 


29 | Gujarati Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad al an We ...| Somal4l Mangaldaés Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 


80 | Hindi Punch ies ..-| Bombay ... oo] Do, ee ...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49... 800 


81 Jdm-e-Jamshed ... in a woe .-| Daily = ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;| 4,400 
| 33. 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... aS oa .o| Weekly... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... ..| 2,400 


$3 | Kathidwdr News ... _...| Rajkot ....—....!, “Do. + ese} J@mshedji Framiji ; Parsi; 44 i ae 200 
| : 
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MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 27... 
85 Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhdn ; Parsi; 92... 
86 Jethal4l Umedrim ; Hindu (Mewéd Bréh- 
eit man); 41. 

, 87 | Rast Goftar + «| Bombay ... er iY ...  eee| Pélonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 56... —...|._—-—-:1,200 
e $8 |Sénj Vartamin ... ...| Do. 3... ...|Daily  ... ...| Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;| 4,200 
i . Parsi ; 41. 

% 89 | Shri Saydji Vijay... ....| Baroda ... ...| Weekly... ...] Maénekldl Ambar4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
ie : 29. 
a 40 | Suryi Prakdish.... .-.| Surat an ik amy din ...| Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
. | AnGLo-Mara‘THI. 
Y 41 |Dnydnodayi ... 3 ..| Bombay ......| Weekly... ..:| Rev. William Hazel... .. ... «| 660 
- 43 | Dnyén Prakish ...  ...| Poona... —..| Daily —.._—~—...| (1) Hari N&rdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
fi pawan Brahman ) ; 47. 
are (2) Nadtesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
mus (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
43 | Dnydn Prakash ... wl DO ati soul WEEE ts asi Do. do. soe] 3,000 
‘ 44|InduPrakésh ...  ...|Bombay ......| Daily —..._~—=«...| Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
: ed, Manager being Damodar Savld4rdm 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
45 | Native Opinion ... on. ee sis salt WORERY cas ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Rashtramat ose ot De ise ...| Daily se ost dikes 
) 47 | Sardesai Vijaya ... ...| Savantvadi sce] D0. ace ....| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
| : (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
‘f 48 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... vet ads sis ...| Dharkaéudth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
33. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
is 49 | O Anglo-Lusitano... ..-| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
| ANGLO-SINDI. 
50 | Al-Haq_... _ ..+| Kardchi (Sind)  ...! Do. ewe ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and; 2,100 
| Abdul Vahabkhé4n Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 
pay 3% 51 | Musdfir..... ve <a 2a ae ...| Weekly... ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...! 1,200 
tee i 52 | Sind Shewak sie ..-| Naushahro Feroze! Monthly ... wa ern 
[ (Hyderabad). | , 
Li 53 | Sindhi as ae ...| Sukkur (Sind) see Weekly... ...| Virumal Begré) ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...|_ 1,000 
1. 
: 54 | Sookhree ... es ..-| Karachi (Sind) | Do. ao ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 400 
o ! 
ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND | 
GusaRA TI. : 
Bz 55 | Baroda Vatsal_... ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.| 1,199 
56 | Hind Vijay& aii a oa ist i ae as ...| Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
} 41. 
? | 
j ¥ ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE . 
ty AND CoNCANIM. 
2 57 | A Luz ius a ---| Bombay... el. ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 +1 1,200 
| 58 | Popular Journal ... ‘al aah ee ...| Monthly ... oe saiacaes 
1 : i ; Gusara’TI. 
; 59 | Akhbér-e-Islam .... ...| Bombay ... ..-| Daily La ...| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad, Muhamma-| 1,000 
4 dan (Memon) ; 44. 
) 60 | Bhérat Vija vs ess| Baroda ss... ~Ssi.| Weekly +... _...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakial About 
Brahman) ; 28. 500 
ee. G1 | Bombay Saméchér = ...| Bombay ..._—...| Daily —...._—...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:| 4,000 

Ret ; Parsi ; 40. 

a 62 | Broach Saméchér .»-| Broach... ...| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 2 @ 400 
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GusaRa'TI—continued. 3 | | 
64 | Cutch-Kesari Bombay Weekly... ...| Damiji 1: oh Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswdél|) 1,000 
; Bania) ; 32. 
65 | Evening Jame... _*...|_~— ‘Do. .| Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;| 1,600 
: 33. 
66 | Gujarat .».| Nadiad (Kaira) i Thrice a month ...| Fulchand Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
, Bania) ; 23. . | 
. 
67 | Islam Gazette ..| Amreli (Baroda-' Weekly .| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). : Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya i ee 3. De ie ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali} 1,000 
| | : Bania) ; 26. 
| | 
69 | Kaira Times ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...: Do. = ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
See wee a | 28. , 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ...| Kaira ee jon .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
: | 56. 
71 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad sso! BO sa ...| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
| | (Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar .| Bombay Aiea bei ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda -..| Fortnightly .| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46. | 
74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay ..., Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru  Manekji Minocheher-Homji,| 1,000 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
| 
7° | Mahi Kéntha Gazette .| Sadra . Weekly .| Motilal Chhotala4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .| Bombay .... Daily ...| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati;)/ 500 
| Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
47 | Navsari Patrika .| Navsari eo Weekly Harivallabhdds Pranvallabhdaés Parekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
78 | Navsdéri Prakésh ... —«..|._-Do. i ve Do. .| Rustamji Jdméspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad al. ok .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
SO | Praja Mitra ...| Karachi ..-| Bi-Weehly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch ‘279 
Brahman) ; 39. 
S1 | Praja Pokar .| Surat .| Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad -«-| Do. .| Hirdlal Vardhamdn Shéh (Visa Shrimali| 1,000 
| Advertiser. , Bania) ; 28. 
| | : | 
83 | Satya Vakta hs +} Do. ... Fortnightly .| Keshavlal MHarivithaldas; Hindu (Das 550 
| : Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 
84 | Shakti Surat .... Weekly .| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu, 1,000 
| | | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. : 
. | 
hos ee a ee ee | Phirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 © ..., 800 
86 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi... | Do. .| Devkaran Deyji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 . 300 
| | 
| | | 
Hinpl1. | 
87 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sama-| Bombay _ Fortnightly .| Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. | kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
S88 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. rod Weekly .| Pandit et ee Datta Sharma - Hindu 6,200 
char. | | (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
| | 
KANARESE. 
S9 | Digvijay’ ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) .... Weekly .|Shankrépa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
; | (Devang) ; 40. 
90 | Kannad Kesari -| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do. .|Bindo Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu} 309 
} (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
91 'Karndétak Patri and; Dharwar .... ‘oj 2h ..K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 550 
Chandrodaya. : man); 25. 
92 | Karnatak Vaibhav .| Bijapur... ot .| Annéji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
: Brahman) ; 46. 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar ... ...; Do. .| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
| (Vaishnav Brahman). | 
94 | Loka Bandhu_... Do. ose - Do. --- «| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 25¢ 
: i, | (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 44. 
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Bhala 
Bhagwa Zenda... 


Belgaum SamAchér 


Chandrakant ‘i 


Chandrodayi see 
Chikitsak ‘ila 
Deshakalavartaman 
Dharm ts 


Dharwar Vritt ... 


Dinbandhu ‘oe 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar _ 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay’ __—.... 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Kh&ndesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 


Be, 


eer 
’ 


Sholapur ... 


Poona 


Do. 


Parola (East Khan- 
desh), 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 

Kumtha (Kanara) 

Vengurla (Ratné- 

| _ gin). 

| Belgaum ... ens 

t BHEA 


Ahmednagar 

Bombay ... 

ee ad 
| 
| 

Poona a .| 


Gadag (Dha4rwar)...| Weekly 
Thana oes a Weekly 
Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. 
desh). : 
Sholapur ... Monthly 
,Ratnagiri ... Weekly 
Do. ane ..-| Published 
month. 
Wai (Satara) ..| Monthly 
Belgaum ... | Weekly 
Chikodi (Belgaum) | Do. 
: | 
Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. 
giri). | 
| 
Belgaum ... 7 Do. 
Erandol (East! Do.) 
Khandesh). | 
Wai (Satara) | Do. 
Dharwar ... ' De 
Bombay | Do. 
Poona A Do. 
Kolhapur ; Do. 
Thana ies ; Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


| Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Hari Bhikéji Samant ; 


.|Ganesh Moreshwar 


Mahddev 


.| Kashinath Bahirav Samm ye 3 


| Hari Naray _ Apte ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 


Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brdhman) ; 44. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. | 


Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman) ; 21. 


Bréhman) ; 36. 


| Hari Dharméréj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 


: 
Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 


paéwan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Gaud Braéh- 
man); 44. | 
Khadilkar ; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu — 


Brahman) ; 44. 


(1) A’baji Ramchandra Savant; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 48, (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. | 

Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. : 


.| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan: 


Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
33. 


.| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. 

Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Séraswat 


Krishnaji Kashinath ele ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 
| Anandrao Balkrishivn , Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. | 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


.| Krishnarao Arjun Keinokes ; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _B.A., 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kaikade ; 


Hindu (Deshasth; 
Brahman); 51. ‘ 


.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan' 


Brahman) ; 
.| Krishnaji a Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36, 
Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu! 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. | 
Yadav Balkrishna Upasani ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. | 
.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd' 
Saraswat) ; 52. | 
.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 
|Janérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


100 


700 


500 


350 


900 


410 


320 


7, O00 


4,000 
25,000 
1,000 


600 
About 
GOO 


315 
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ManraTHi—continued. 
126 | Mahdrdshtr’ Vritt .| Satara Weekly : * tha) ; 42. Bakaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 
tha) ; 42 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do, .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 7 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hinduj| 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do, 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. | 
131 } Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangardm ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. | 
182 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu meee 500 
Brahman) ; 34. | 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaj: Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukkha| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
| 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhardm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum awe .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
’ (Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, |B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. ‘ .| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. ' 
140 | Prakdsh .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakashak .| Bijapur Do. .... Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman); 32. — 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...; Do. ....Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 25. 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola ¢Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
| about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh ps eo ee ee ee 
145 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 ; 
146 | Saty’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. ..| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. .| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpéa- 400 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 41. 
154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. -| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
3 pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...! Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
158 | Vrittasdr... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. _ 
159 | Vyapari .| Poona Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 00 
man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur (Sho Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| pur). ) Brdhman); 35. 
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Sukkur (Sind) Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Larkhana (Sind) ... Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) 
8 ie | (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000: 


163 | Prabhit.... +  _ «| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 500 


“ie 164 | Sind Sudhar faa ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 


hae 165 | Sind Kesari oat oa Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. se ...| Chelar4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
| : 43. 


. - Urpv. : 

4 166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ssl WOREED si ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 2,000 
‘ Dehlavi ; Muhammedan ; 54. 
ia 167 | Guru Ghantal Punch .....}__—‘ Do. ove a DO dee ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
168 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... om DO see ‘coh ON see ....| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad; 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


. | 169 | Jam-i-Jahannuma .»-| Jalgaon (East; Do. se ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 
170 | Liberal... i ...| Bombay... soi os ie .... Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
171 | Sultaén-ul-Akhbaér com ame sox .»-| Daily sen ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
| i ‘ 
172 | Urdu Daily san “oe: * ste ere » an “a on aaa 
GUJARA TI AND Hinp1. 
173 | Jain ade nee .--| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly _... ...| Bhdgubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu) 2,400 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 
174 | Jain Mitra ‘ce wa Dex ry ...| Fortnightl+ ....Gopéld4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;; 1,000 
ae iat 38. | 


MARA’THI AND KA’NARESE . 


’ | 175 | Chandrika ... “an .+.| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly __... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


- Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the ‘Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
‘bate in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Bese proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| . 
pais saan cl ae ee ra disci cial sca ines 
GUJARATI, | 
64a) Din Mani... isa * Broach... sco] WOOKIY see - istedue ‘on 
| HINDI. 
. 86a! Bharat... ail ...| Bombay ... ee ll—— _ inti — 
MARATHI. 
120° Khabardar ea ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed! Ganesh Anant Abhyankar. fei 
ae in Modi charac-' 
| | | ters.) 
195, Maharashtra Pragati ...) Bhiwandi (Thina)... Monthly ... ...| Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 


N.B.—{qj No- 100 is published at Poona. 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; age 28, The circulation is 100, 
(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published. 
(2) No. 66 is turned into a weekly. 
(e) Nos. 47 and 147 have temporarily ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “ When it was announced that it was the King-Emperor’s own wish 

. to greet the Princes and, people of India.on the 

Comments on the Royal Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation there ran 
Message to the Princes throughout educated and thinking India a thrill of 


and people of India on eager expectations.......... After this intimation of. 


the occasion of the Jubilee 1-: ; . ; : . 
of the Queen’s Proclama- his own wish His Majesty’s representatives and 


ne servants might more appropriately have altered their 
Oriental Repiew (11), arrangements and even sacrificed some personal 
11th Nov. comforts and convenience to give due éclat to 
. an occasion created by his command............. 

It grated on oriental nerves, and it offended Oriental propriety not a 
little, to find that His Majesty’s Message should be deemed worthy of no better 
regard and should receive no bétter treatment than an ordinary press message 
from head-quarters. But, after all, it was something that the great anniversary 
should escape the cold neglect which but for the King-Emperor’s intervention 
would have been its distinguishing mark, as designed and perhaps desired by 
the authorities in India. His Majesty’s Message has been received. It has come. 
It has spoken. It has not wholly conquered our hearts. That is not the Sov- 
ereign’s fault we are sure. It is only the statesman’s failure at the striking 
of a memorable hour. Fifty years ago the Queen desired that her Royal 
sympathy should be translated to millions of her Eastern people in a 
document which should breathe feelings of generosity and benevolence, giving 
them pledges which her future reign was to redeem. That desire was amply 
and nobly fulfilled. To-day, alas! it is otherwise. It is only natural that 
educated Indians should compare the two proclamations ; and the result they 
find is that the virtues in the Message of 1908—when matched with those 
which characterised the Message of 1858—‘ are as moonlight unto sunlight or 
as water unto wine.’......... His Majesty’s Message has brought but a 
further prolongation of hopes deferred. We have been told that its language 
is stately and eloquent. We admit the stateliness; but we are oppressed 
with its solemnity. We admit the eloquence; but we feel its frigidity. 
There is in the Message a curious amalgam of eulogy and apology which 
detracts from its dignity and obstructs its appeal to our hearts and minds....... 
We are bound to admit the difficulties in the way and we gratefully recognise the 
courage, the patience and the resolution with which they have been encountered 
by His Majesty’s servants. As regards errors and abuses we admire the 
candour with which their existence is acknowledged and we are not disposed 
now to discuss whether they have been corrected and remedied so well as is 
claimed in each and every respect. When we are told that no secret of 
empire can avert the scourge of drought and plague, we cannot help 
remembering that irrigation is a secret of empire which has been strangely 
and unaccountably neglected. But if all that couid be done to prevent the 
drought was not done, the measures taken to mitigate the effects of famine 
where they recurred have undoubtedly’ and invariably given occasion for 
such untiring devotion and such willing self-sacrifice as have seldom 
been equalled and can never be surpassed anywhere in the _ world. 
Internal peace has been unbroken no doubt; but we must add that wars on 
our frontiers have been too many and too often without good cause. As regards 
the stimulation of peaceful industry we cannot forget that Lancashire has 
been too powerful for the Ministers in England and the mandate of the latter 
has been too powerful for our rulers here....... As regards religious toleration 
the Great Queen’s pledge and promise have been most nobly kept ; and there is 
no part of His Majesty’s Message which will be so unreservedly and unequi- 
vocably accepted and admitted as that in which he declares that no man 
among his subjects has been favoured or molested by reason of his religious 
belief or worship. But as regards the equal protection of the Law it has been 
true only as between Indian and Indian ; and it has failed to be true, and of late 
increasingly, as between the Indian and the Kuropean. The recognition of 
this evil may not be desirable in Imperial stock-taking, but it cannot be omitted 
from Imperial consideration without grave error and risk. As regards the 
guilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious aim all India 
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Politics and the Public Administration. | : tt | 


1. “ When it was announced that it was the King-Emperor’s own wish : | 
. to greet the Princes and, people of India. on the ae | 
Comments on the Royal Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation there ran | 
Message to the Princes throughout educated and thinking India a thrill of 


a Pelt Jobin eager expectations..:........ After this intimation of _ | 
of the Queen’s Proclama- his own | wish. His Majesty's representatives and . 
tion. servants might more appropriately have altered their a. 

Oriental Review (11), arrangements and even sacrificed some personal | | ff 
11th Nov. comforts and convenience to give due éclat to 


, an occasion created by his command............. 
It grated on oriental nerves, and it offended Oriental propriety not a 
little, to find that His Majesty’s Message should be deemed worthy of no better it 
regard and should receive no bétter treatment than an ordinary press message 
from head-quarters. But, after all, it was something that the great anniversary 
should escape the cold neglect which but for the King-Emperor’s intervention tg 
would have been its distinguishing mark, as designed and perhaps desired by ‘i 
the authorities in India. His Majesty’s Message has been received. It has come. ; 
It has spoken. It has not wholly conquered our hearts. That is not the Sov- { 
ereign’s fault we are sure. It is only the statesman’s failure at the striking h 
of a memorable hour. Fifty years ago the Queen desired that her Royal 
sympathy should be translated to millions of her HKastern people in a \ 
document which should breathe feelings of generosity and benevolence, giving 
them pledges which her future reign was to redeem. That desire was amply 
and nobly fulfilled. To-day, alas! it is otherwise. It is only natural that 
educated Indians should compare the two proclamations ; and the result they 
find is that the virtues in the Message of 1908—when matched with those 
which characterised the Message of 1858—‘ are as moonlight unto sunlight or 


as water unto wine.......... His Majesty’s Message has brought but a 
further prolongation of hopes deferred. We have been told that its language | 
is stately and eloquent. We admit the stateliness; but we are oppressed | 


with its solemnity. We admit the eloquence; but we feel its frigidity. ks 
There is in the Message a curious amalgam of eulogy and apology which 
detracts from its dignity and obstructs its appeal to our hearts and minds....... 
We are bound to admit the difficulties in the way and we gratefully recognise the 
courage, the patience and the resolution with which they have been encountered 


by His Majesty’s servants. As regards errors and abuses we admire the 1) 
candour with which their existence is acknowledged and we are not disposed ai 
now to discuss whether they have been corrected and remedied so well as is - OR 
claimed in each and every respect. When we are told that no secret of 


empire can avert the scourge of drought and plague, we cannot help 
remembering that irrigation is a secret of empire which has been strangely 
and unaccountably neglected. But if all that could be done to prevent the 
drought was not done, the measures taken to mitigate the effects of famine fh 
where they recurred have undoubtedly’ and invariably given occasion for : 
such untiring devotion and such willing self-sacrifice as have seldom hd 
been equalled and can never be surpassed anywhere in the world. i 
Internal peace has been unbroken no doubt; but we must add that wars on : ; 
our frontiers have been too many and too often without good cause. As regards i 
the stimulation of peaceful industry we cannot forget that Lancashire has | 
been too powerful for the Ministers in England and the mandate of the latter | 
has beer too powerful for our rulers here....... As regards religious toleration } | 
the Great Queen’s pledge and promise have béen most nobly kept; and there is | 
no part of His Majesty’s Message which will be so unreservedly and unequi- | | 
| 


vocably accepted and admitted as that in which he declares that no man 
among his subjects has been favoured or molested by reason of his religious 
belief or worship. But as regards the equal protection of the Law it has been : 
true only as between Indian and Indian ; and it has failed to be true, and of late | ie 
increasingly, as between the Indian and the Kuropean. The recognition of | 
this evil may not be desirable in Imperial stock-taking, but it cannot be omitted ‘i 
from Imperial consideration without grave error and risk. As regards the mere | 

guilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious aim all India i 
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stands behind His Majesty’s Government in condemnation of them and in 
abhorrence of their methods and their aims. We wish we .could stop here 
and say no more. But it is not possible to shut our eyes to one 
great omission which we trust is only inadvertent or due to the belief 
that the matter is extfaneous to the proper purpose of the Message. We 
allude, of course, to the treatment of His Majesty’s Indian subjects in His 
Majesty’s Colonies. We did hope that on this occasion the Sovereign might, 
without infringing the limitations imposed ona _ constitutional monarch, 
remind those concerned of those words in the Proclamation of 1858— 
‘We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian Territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects and@gthose obliga- 
tions by the blessing of Almighty God we shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil’..... Is this pledge to be observed or to be set aside at the sweet will of 
men whose credentials include the unforgettable fact that they were rebels to 
the Crown which it is their high privilege to serve as Ministers to-day ?......... 
This is the question which His Majesty’s ominous silence has raised with 
greater misgiving than ever, and however painful it may be to us to add such a 
note of alarm in connection with the Sovereign’s Message, we think we 
ought not to refrain from declaring the growing conviction that India, 
because she indulges in no threats, is about to be sacrificed to the Colonials 
who do indulge in them - There is no question which appeals 
and which must appeal to the uneducated masses so keenly as this 
treatment of their fellowmen which is related in many a village and resented 
in many a home where the poor illiterate Indians gather and dwell. That is 
why we feel that the omission in His Majesty's Message of all reference to 
the obligations which bind His Majesty to his Indian subjects equally with 
all his other subjects is a most unhappy mistake.” 


2. It was universally hoped that the King-Emperor’s Message to the 


eee Princes and people of India would overflow with 
Gujardti (27), 8th Nov.; those high, noble and liberal views and that feelin 
Gujardt (66), 7th Nov.; fa ffoct: ' . 5 
Shakti (84), 7th Nov.; 0 alfection which the Proclamation of 1858 breathed 
Gujardti Punch (29), 8th forth. High hopes had been entertained that the 
Nov.; Mahi Kdntha Ga- Proclamation Jubilee would be commemorated by 
zette (75), 8th Nov.; the restoration of some of those privileges which 
Rdjasthdn (82), 7th Nov.; have been cu:tailed during recent years. But all 


Navsari Patrika (77), 8th 3 . 
Wot... Navid Prabdeh these hopes have been crushed out of us, and we 


have received instead a commonplace -message satu- 
omy Sones rated with the spirit of egotism. (We oe really 
sorry to have to use this word, but a keen sense of the disappointment felt 
by the public wrings it out of us.) In the place of those sacred words of the 
late Queen under the load of whose obligations the Indians still acknowledge 
themselves to be bowed down, we have on the present occasion a message breath- 
ing nothing but self-adulation. His Indian subjects had never expected 
such a document from their King-Emperor who is known as Edward the 
Peace-maker. In short, the 2nd of November was nota day of jubilations for 
the Indians but one of dejection born of disappointment; and the shadow of 
that feeling had not as yet disappeared from the minds of the Indians. In 
keeping with the arid character of the province wherein the Message was 
formally promulgated by Lord Minto, it was dry, uninteresting and full of 
“bombast. It would have been in the fitness of things had the celebration 
of the. occasion been postponed till the scheme of proposed reforms in the 
administration: of the country was matured. Had that been done, the 
Message would have had a magic effect on the people. Any hope, which 
the officials might have entertained of producing a deep impression on the 
Indian mind and to ensure quiet in the country by means of this Message, has 
been dashed to the ground. .We admit the justice of all the credit taken in 
the Message about the efforts made by the authorities for the good of India ; 
but what are the benefits that they have derived from them is the question of 
the people. There are no indications that the railways and the telegraphs 
have in any way benefited the country; people are not known to have been 
enriched by industrics developed under the auspices of Government; the develop- 
ment of commerce might have benefited the merchants from the West, but 


India’s trade, arts and industries have been ruined. It is a proof of defective © 


administration that the officials have failed to give protection to the masses 
in the matter of sanitation and despite the promises of Her late Majesty 
the rights of citizens of the Empire have been denied to the Indians in all 
parts of the world. In spite of all the shortcomings pointed out above a ray 
of hope comes to us from the following reference in the King’s Message :— 
‘Important classes among you representing ideas that have been fostered and 
encouraged by British rule claim equality of citizenship and greater share in 
legislation and Government, etc.’”’ Weshall wait to see how far this sacred 
sentence is translated into action, but this much is clear that the hopes and 
aspirations we have of late been entertaining are just and honest, and the cry 
about sedition is altogether unfounded. But mere words will not serve to cool 
down the present ferment. Mercy has been shown towards prisoners ; but that 
too is of so one-sided a character that, to the universal regret of all, those 
persons who have been incarcerated for their alleged seditious tendencies should 
go without any clemency. Any reduction in their terms of imprisonment. 
on the ‘present occasion would have been greatly appreciated by the masses. 
[The Gwardt, the Shakti, the Gwardti Punch and the Mahi Kadntha. 
Gazette writgin a.somewhat similar strain. The Rdjasthdn writes dis- 
approvingly of the Message asa hollow trumpeting of the achievements. 
of the British in India, but holding out nothing substantial to the 
Indians in the shape of rights and privileges. The Navsdri Patrika and 
the Navsdri Prakdsh express their disappointment by the Message, but 
hope that the wishes expressed therein by the King-Emperor for the good 
of the country and its people will soon be realised.| 


&. “ His Majesty Emperor Edward has been graciously pleased to avail 


~ himself of the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
Praja Bandhwu (36), 8th famous Proclamation of Queen Victoria to send a 


Nov., Eng. cols. Message to the Princes and people of India. It isa 
vigorous vindication of the British in India during 
the last half a century.......... The people of India of all classes and creeds 


will, we are sure, join in loyally responding to the generous expressions of good- 
will that form the concluding part of this memorable communication. The 
whole Message is careful and studied in language, and no mere effusion of 
formal conventionalities. Is is a political and diplomatic document in which 
every expression has been minutely scanned and weighed, and every idea 
deliberately examined, before it was finally adopted........ It is not our object 
to mar the joy of the occasion by indulging in captious criticism of its contents. 
But the most loyal supporters of the British rule cannot help wishing that the 
tone of the document as a whole had been a little less clorificatory of the undoubted 
achievements in the past, and more marked with modestiy....... We wish, 
too, that the shortcomings which form the shadowy background of the picture 
had not been so studiously minimised. Plague and famine are in a sense 
divine ‘visitations, but the heavy mortality that attends these scourges is 
universally and rightly believed to be due to ignorance, which education might 
have removed, and to poverty, for which thé administration cannot altogether 
escape blame. ‘The Message might, therefore, have been less assertive 
in its tone, and less dogmatic ‘in its manner........... What forms 
the substratum of the present discontent or unrest in India is the adminis- 
trative shortcomings of British rule. The fulsome praises of the British 
servants, howsoever necessary politically, jar on the ears of a discri- 
minating Indian public, whose loyalty is above suspicion. As for the future, 
beyond the rise in the pay of the sepoy which has been long overdue, there 
is little in the shape of concessions to the strenuous demands of the Indian 
people. It was quite within the capacity of the able Ministers of the Crown 
to use language more soothing, conciliatory and inspiring. It is a reflection on 
their political acumen that this splendid opportunity has been lost, and we 
are treated instead to a bald enumeration of the commonplaces of the benefits 
of British rule, with which we have been made familiar by the one-sided 
utterances of the organs of the British bureaucracy. We hoped that King 
Edward’s Proclamation might not only confirm in dignified and in sympathetic 
words the gracious Magna Charta issued by his august mother half a century 
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ago, but show us new avenues of hope and progress. These hopes remain’ 


unfulfilled........... It is doubtful whether'the Message will effect any substan- 
tial change in the present attitude of the educated classes.” | 


"#4, “A close examination of the King’s Message clearly shows us that 

| | the voice which voiced it was that of His Gracious 
 Kaiser-i-Hind (32), Majesty, but the hand that composed it was the 
15th Nov., Eng. cols. hand of the omnipotent and omniscient hierarchy 
at Westminister which holds the destinies of this 

country in the hollow of its hands........... The Message is conceived 
in the loudest of loud colours unrelieved by any shading. The picture 
of fifty years’ administrative retrospect is painted on the royal canvas 
with the biggest of big brushes........... It is of course no use being 
hypercritical. But let us put it to the honest reader whether he can accept 
the statement that though errors have been made, they have been courageously 
rectified by the masterful bureaucracy. May we inquire whether there has been 
at any time a conscientious attempt at severe introspection and a lively 
sense of impartiality in righting the countless wrongs of the people? 
To us it is a matter for sincere regret that in a State document of this 
character, which purports to give a retrospect of the last fifty years of the 
administration and at the same time to adumbrate what may be expected in 
the future, there should be such a glaring departure from truth . Let us 
look only at one colossal error which has already proved, and is still proving, 
so disastrous in its effects on the country at large, the miserable partition of 
Bengal. Did not Lord Morley admit it during the very first year 
of his Secretaryship as an error? And yet where, may we ask, was that 
unfaltering courage to face and correct it? On the contrary, has he not since 
iterated and re-iterated his opinion thatthe partition, admittedly an error, must 
be taken as a ‘ settled fact ’?......... Where, then, we repeat is the unfaltering 
courage, so magniloquently prated about in the Royal Message, in reference to 
the reparation of errors? On the contrary, we all know that an obstinate and 
unreasonable determination not to undo the partition, an unpopular measure, 
universally condemned and regretted, has led to the most mischievous evils, 
evils of an unparalleled character in the entire annals of British rule;in India. 
Have not these evils taken a most diabolical turn during the last twelve 
months ? How emphatically, aye lamentably, indeed is the historical in- 
accuracy of the King’s Message emphasised by that almost tragic incident, 
the attempt on the life of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal? What a 
cruel irony of fate is to be discerned in that part of the Message which has 
reference to the unfaltering courage with which colossal errors are said to be 
repaired !......... But this, however, is only one of the inexcusable 
errors in the document........... There is another error which may be pointed 
out. It is an error of serious and unpardonable omission. We have searched 
and searched in vain in the entire text of the Message to discover a single 
sentence, a line, a word, of appreciation for the unexampled fortitude, 
patience and endurance exhibited by the vast mass of the Indian peasantry 
during the six famines which overwhelmed the country in the course of the 
fifty years under review........... But while these hapless and luckless people 
are nowhere in the Message, we seem, as it were, to scent the fragrance of 
the odoriferous hierarchy which is accustomed to burn unlimited incense at 
the shrine it has reared for itself!.......... The Message is in reality a Message 
by Officials to officials. See again whether there is a solitary word 
of comfort and hope for the woe-begone peasantry. Nothing about 
their amelioration! Nothing to ‘put heart’ into their wearicd and 
gnawing souls, laboriously engaged in eking out a full meal during a live-long 
day ! Can the authors of the official Message deny the growing deterioration 
of the peasantry ? Can they deny that it is the dread skeleton in their cup- 
board? And yet the authors of the Message give credit to the heaven-born 
governing caste for the ability and courage with which they are said to have 
overcome the gaunt spectre of Famine! It is no doubt courage, the courage 
which cometh of a full meal and a corifortable salary of thousands. per month 
andthe prospect of a pension.......... Wedonot grudge the administrator the 


. ¢redit of combating the famine. But who, we ask, is the greater hero? The 


\. 


15 


waif and stray of starving humanity struggling, with six hours’ stone 
breaking, to earn his anna or half anna to buy a handful of grain and. satisfy 

as best he may the craving hunger of himself, a wife and children, or the 
- well-fed hero, with his well- appointed table and luxuries and his princely 
salary and prospective pension ?......... Neither the so-called historical 
retrospect nor the cheery future prospect contains a single expression of 
appreciation for the victim’s patience and endurance, not a single word of 
sympathy. Such indeed is the real character of this royal but official 


Message. To us it seems to be a mockery indeed to indite such a docu- 
ment.”’ | 


2. We wish the occasion of the delivery of the King-Emperor’s Message 
; to the people of India had been made an occasion 
N Sudhdrak (153), 9th for some show and pomp befitting its importance. 
Nov.; Swultdn-ul-Akhbar Ww ld h h liked ve f 
(171), 12th Nov. e would not ave, however, liked a repetition of the 
pageant of the Delhi Durbar at which Lord Curzon 
made himself so ridiculous. The Message would have appealed to the 
common people if they had been promised some remission of taxes or any 
other tangible benefit in the form of free primary education, and such a boon would 
have helped to keep the memory of the day green in the hearts of the people. 
The educated classes do appreciate the spirit that has prompted the sympathetic 
Message and they fully recognise the benefits they derive from the British 
rule in India. ‘They also recognise the fact that under the present circum- 
stances it is not possible for India to be a self-governing country without’ the 
protecting hand of England. It is the education that we have received during 
the last fifty years that has filled us with our present aspirations and we 
entertain strong hopes that in course of time those aspirations will be gratified. 
We have already secured local self-government and have also been given the 
right of electing members to the Local and the Viceregal Legislative Councils 
and therefore it will certainly not be unreasonable to expect that the Colonial 
form of Government will be gradually introduced into India. It is, however, to 
be regretted thatthe pledges given inthe Poclamation of 1858 have not ali been 
respected. ‘There have been not a few instances in which Indians in spite of 
possessing the necessary qualifications have been denied places of honour and 
trust, while raw, inexperienced and insolent young men have been brought 
out from England to fill those posts. ‘The rulers may deem it proper to 
reserve certain high offices for Europeans, but they should be careful to fill 
those posts with capable men alone, in order that the British Government 
may not be brought into contempt. ‘They should also see that the rights 
of Indians are duly respected in British Colonies. Only in this way 
will India prosper and reap real benefit from the British connection. 
[The Sultan-wl-Akhbar remarks :—The Royal Message does not contain any- 
thing new. It reminds us of the Proclamation of 1858, though former Pro- 
clamation was without doubt more sympathetic, more inspiring and more 
majestic than its recent successor. We are of opinion that the Indians have 
read the Message with great interest. We are glad to hear that the lot of the 
- poor Indian sepoy is to be improved. Our advice to Indians is to wait 
patiently for the carrying out of the various promises made in the Royal 
Message. These promises are of such a character that when they are 
fulfilléd the lot of the Indians will certainly become an easy one. In the 
meanwhile, all their energies should be directed to educating themselves into 
fitness ior being entrusted with posts of power and responsibility. | 


6. “The Message from His Majesty King,Edward VII to the Princes 

| and people of India contains very littie that 
Mahrdtta (9), 8th Nov. could well be described as a substantial concession 
to the cause of pcpular liberty in this country. 

Stately and eloquent it may be in a literary sense, but beyond being a mass of 
verbiage covering a few time-worn platitudes, it is hardly calculated to i inspire 
confidence or infuse renewed vigour in the minds of the suffering millions of 
this country. All the sonorous talk about representative institutions, the 
lavish sprinkling of catchwords of cosmopolitan rhetoric will no longer delude 


quick-witted orientals who have learnt by long experience to place only politic 
faith in the moral twang and the smooth promises of such pompous messages_ “4 
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sirés an Indian sovereign; and her interest in the ,welfare of her Indian 


« 


; is nowhers more apparent than in the glowing language and the: 
magnanimous sentiments of the Proclamation of 1858........... The present. 


a 7 


| mess age suffers much by comparison with the Proclamation both as regards 


the nature of the pledge given therein and the strength of sympathy permeating 
the entire document. It claims to be a ‘shining land-mark in the floods of 
ages’; but it is difficult to persuade latter-day -Indians to believe that this 
our historie message from His Majesty can well serve to stand as a mile-stone 
of progress.” 


7. In the speeches ron ent by them last week, the Viceroy and the 
M overnors and Lieutenant-Governors of the several 
Kesart (120), 10th Nov. | ovinces referred in eulogistic terms to the King- 
Emperor’s Message. At the Jodhpur Durbar, the Viceroy declared that the 
Message would go down deep into the hearts of His Majesty’s countless 
Indian subjects. He also said that the sum and substance of the Message was 
that firm administration of justice and promotion of the prosperity and 
happiness of the people were alone the aims of the British rulers of India. 
It should be noted that instead of using the expression ‘justice and mercy ’ 
which used to be previously employed on similar occasions, the Viceroy 
referred to the firm administration of justice in the country. In his speech at 
the Durbar at Bhor, Sir George Clarke gave it as his opinion that the Message 
not only once more ratified but also extended the pledges given by the 
Proclamation of 1858. The Message has, however, not only failed to ratify 
afresh all the pledges given by the Queen’s Proclamation, but it has actually 
ignored some of them. How then could they be said to have been 
extended ? 


8. Before sending his Message to his Indian subjects, the King shouid 

| have taken trouble to inquire whether the Procla- 

Kal (117), 13th Nov. mation of 1858 had heen respected and given effect 

| to by the administrators on the spot. He should also 
have seen his way to regain the confidence of his Indian subjects which has been 
undermined by the senseless utterances of his viceregents. The perusal of the 
Message, however, will show that His Majesty has failed to do anything in that 
direction. It cannot be maintained that he had no knowledge of things 
like the partition of Bengal and the general unrest which has resulted thereby, 
for, there have been numerous interpellations in Parliament with regard to these. 
matters. Such being the case, should not His Majesty have given some indica- 
tion of his desire in the Message to remove the prime cause of the unrest in 
India? The partition of Bengal is not moreover the only cause of the prevailing 
discontent in the country. In this Presidency there was quiet everywhere, 
and Sir George Clarke had, truly speaking, no reason to open a compaign 
of press prosecutions which has given rise to unnecessary ill-feeling in the. 
minds of the people under his care. But there is not even a distant reference 
in the Royal Message to this matter that would go to assuage the injured 
feelings of His Majesty's subjects. The Message being of this character, 
it is no wonder that the Indians have been exceedingly disappointed 
with it. They were on the tip-toe of expectation that they would get 
some material boons on the Jubilee day. But the day has come and gone 
without any benefit accruing t6 the Indian nation, except perhaps in the shape 
of the release of a few prisoners! All know how hollow the Royal Message 
sounds! Why was it promulgated at all? Just see to what a disreputable con- 
dition the country has been reduced by the doings of the unrestrained Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy about the time of the promulgation of the Royal Message. 
The life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was 
attempted by a Bengali youth and a couple of days later, a Police Sub- 
Inspector who had arrested Khudiram Bose was shot dead in a public street. . 
The misdoings of the Police at Midnapur have come to light about the very 
same time and the ugly prosecution has had consequently to be withdrawn. 


The more the Anglo-Indian officers are resorting to Russian methods of oppres- . 
naa he 


~ 
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sion the more are the Bengalis defying their tyranny and the people have become 
panic-stricken everywhere. Such is the state of India when the King-Emperor 
asks his Indian subjects to celebrate the Jubilee of the Proclamation. The 
condition has been brought about by the non-exercise of an effective control 
over the high-handed and unrestrained Anglo-Indian bureaucracy by both the 
King and Parliament. His Majesty should, therefore, bring to bear some 


pressure upon the Indian Government to avert a calamity both to the rulers 
and the ruled. 


9. The pledges given in the Queen’s Proclamation have not ‘been 
fulfilled during the last fifty years. The Government 

Bhala (100), 11th Nov. derives its strength and security not from the con- 
tentment of the people, but from our national 

weakness. Its best reward is not our gratitude, but the fifty crores of rupees 
annually remitted to England. Let this drain be stopped and there will be 
no famines and starvation. ‘The glorious promises of the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion offer a strange contrast to the principles which guide the present adminis- 
tration. His Majesty's Message offers nothing to his loyal subjects. 
It speaks highly of the loyalty and bravery of the Indian soldier. Why 
should not His Majesty then throw the higher appointments in the army open 
to them? In order that the public may have confidence in the promises of 


Government let an Indian be given a Governorship anda Native Military 
Officer be made a General. 


10. We admit that British rule has done some good to India, but 
Penner vor ee it ought not to be forgotten that several evils have 

e peste Vasonav (7),  aleo crept in, and that a reactionary policy has 
been recently adopted in ruling this country. 

The statement in the Message that the rights and dignity of Native 
Princes have been respected is hardly borne out by the treatment meted out 
to them by Lord Curzon. Reforms in the direction of self-Government are 
progressing with a snail’s pace, while measures intended to crush the peoples’ 
rights over their lands have been rushed through in hot haste. All these 
facts make us despair for the future. Nevertheless we pray that King 
Edward may live long to take keener interest in the destinies of this country. 


11. One Mr. Pedro A. Coelho, in the course of a communication 
to the Anglo-Lusitano headed “The Pacification of 


The unrest in Indiaand India ” observes as follows :—The volcano is 
its remedies. smouldering. From time to time a spark bursts out. 
Anglo-Lusitano (49), Itis necessary to provide asafety-valve for the outflow 
7th. Nov. of danger. Eminent politicians may be deliber- 


ating about the best means of keeping down the fer- 
ment, but would to God'they would not trust in force alone. Tact is also neces- 
sary. The greater the persecution, the stronger grows the faith in religious 
tenets. Khudiram Bose suffered death because he threw a bomb at certain 
ladies. He confessed that he was repentent because by mistake he killed 
ladies, but he declared with the courage of an apostle and martyr that if the 
bomb had struck the intended person, he would not have repented. ‘This is 
significant. A hundred thousand people repair to the cremation ground 
to ask fora small quantity of the ashes of this hero and martyr! It is 
terrible. Among pagans the ashes of their dear departed ones are preserved 
to be thrown into the sacred waters of the Ganges in Benares. In the case of 
Khudiram an enormous mass of the people desecrate this pious usage in order 
to secure for themselves his ashes as relics! When the Indian pagans 
assemble for the purpose of taking an oath, blood is drawn from one of them 
and all dip the fore-finger of the right hand inte it and apply it to their 
forehead. It is an oath of fidelity to be kept even at the cost of one’s life. 
They could not get the blood of Khudiram. They used instead his ashes! 
Who knows but that these one hundred thousand people, with their families 
and their relations, will be so many more proselytes converted by an oath 
taken over these ashes. Tilak is condemned to banishment. His skilful 
disciples found in this banishment a reason for proclaiming their ,adhe- 
sion to his cause. Sorabji Shapurji of Adajan is sentenced in the Transvaal to 
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} rigorous imprisonment for having entered British territory 
rt, And the Indian Opinion publishes his portrait in a 
Sot 25th July last; and thousands of copies of it are distributed and 


' ¢housands of admirers contemplate with ardent devotion this beautiful picture © 
‘which reflects: peace of conscience. And this portrait, with its august 


idity, will arouse in thousands of fanatics hatred towards the race 
which through one of its Judges sentenced this hero and_patriot. 
It is not by main force, it is not by obstinate persecution, that England 
should proceed, in this solemn moment, to pacify India, where, by way of 
earl against the incarceration of Tilak, shops have been closed, trade has 
been suspended, and school-boys have gone into mourning. It is necessary 
to ponder over the great truth which a great writer with a deep knowledge 


of human nature has uttered:—‘‘ The greater the persecution, the — 
grows the faith in religious tenets.” 


12. There has been a: general and long-standing complaint of the 


) Indian public that the Anglo- Indian Judges and 
. Alleged distinctions English juries often make such a messin cases in 
made in the administra- which blacks and whites are concerned that the 
tion of — ary roo tage purity of justice is not preserved. In cases in 
age ar ae” ane which natives are killed, the white culprits either 
yarate (27), 8th ' 

Nov. escape altogether or are awarded nominal punish- 

ments. Sir Henry Cotton as well as Mr. Theodore 
Morison have openly declared in their works that the white juries mete out 
their white justice to whites, while in the case of the black accused, exem- 
plary punishments are awarded as deterrents to others. The white accused, 
with a view to escape the clutches of justice, claim a white jury, while the 
blacks have to stand before a mixed jury. As longas this system of admi- 
nistering justice continues unchanged the complaints of Indians that racial 
distinctions are observed in Courts is bound to continue. Thus, but a few days 
ago Mr. J. K. Williams was tried at Nasik before Mr. Jackson for having 
caused the death of a cart-driver called Bhausing by kicking him; but he 
was released on the strength of certain trifling discrepancies in the depositions 
of the different witnesses. Again, the case of Corporal Cullen, who was let off 
with one month’s imprisonment for kicking a native servant to death, shows 
us how.English juries manage to save genuine European criminals. A similar 
decision was given at Ferozepur in the case of one Mr. Martin, who was 
charged with stealing a postal registered packet containing currency notes. 
The Police had arrested Mr. Martin because these notes bore his signature 
on their backs. The Government expert proved that the signatures were 
Mr. Martin’s own; but the Magistrate acquitted him. In a similar case 
of identity of signature, however, a native, Kalicharan Mukerji, was 
sentenced by the Sessions Judge, Aligarh, on the ground that irrespectively 
of his being guilty or not, it was necessary to set an example. Such is the 
beauty of the administration of justice between whites and blacks. The 
blacks are awarded severe punishments in order to set an example to others. 
Why, we ask, are not the white offenders similarly sentenced? As long as 
they are not sternly dealt with, cases of natives being beaten to death and 
Indian women being outraged will not cease. Is not the present system 
calculated to make the white offenders believe that even if they are arrested 
they will escape with a light sentence of one month or so ? 


13. The Times of India has published an article written by Mr. 

| Justice Chandavarkar in connection with the 
Comments on Mr. Jubilee of the Queen’s Proclamation. This article 
Justice aati S describes the change which came over India during 
pao a A ge are a last fifty years. It is a mystery why Mr. Justice 
the last fifty years. andavarkar, while speaking approvingly of the 
Kesari (120), 10th Nov. revolution in social matters, should condemn the 

| change in our political ideals. But this is easily 

explained when we bear in mind that the writer 

of the article has long ago contracted the habit of looking at everything from 
the official point of view. Mr. Chandavarkar observes that India is no longer 


an isolated country, but has been brought into contact with the outside 
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' world, and that as England’s rivals have approached India’s frontiers the - 
military strength of the country must be increased to meet danger 


from that quarter. When the rulers of a country are strong enough 
to hold their own against outside enemies, they do not care to con- 
ciliate the common people. From this point-of view, we cannot but rejoice 
at the fact that India is coming into contact with powerful foreign nations, 
inasmuch as the fear of those nations may possibly induce our rulers to concede 
constitutional rights to us. As nothing would strengthen British rule in India 
so much as the grant of constitutional rights to us, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
ought to have pressed the people’s demands to the notice of Government. 
But instead of following this straightforward course he has deliberately 
resorted to a crooked path. He attributes the present patriotic feeling 
prevalent in the country to sheer hatred of foreigners. It is views 
like these that mislead the authorities into a belief that the new spirit in 
the country might be put down by putting into motion the criminal law of 
the Jand and induce them to rush into press prosecutions and to frame 
new circulars about school discipline. ‘But time will expose these errors. 
If India’s contact with the outside world goes on increasing, the authorities 
will have to change their present policy, and to appreciate the services of those 


who are now prepared to go to jail forthe sake of securing constitutional rights 
for the Indians. 


14. “The Nationalists are convinced that if India is at all to rise to the 
birds _ height and dignity of a Grand Nation, it must be 
The Nationalists will along lines and along ways which other great 
hast 49 in spite of the nations have ‘trod before.’ India can be no excep- 
ostility of the Moderates. +: , a: 
Rdshtramat (46), 13th on to the general rule which has been established 
Nov., Eng. cols. by an inductive study of historical data that Nations 
rise to glory and greatness through a stern discip- 
line of suffering and arduous toil." Even the Indian Nationalists for some 
days believed that perhaps men like Lord Morley would willingly make a 
beginning towards granting political concessions to the Indian people, which 
would finally end in making India a self-governing country. But the old 
spirit of liberalism is deadened in the hearts of its modern professors who 
have played fast and loose with their old political faith, and the spirit of 
blatant - imperialism is gradually sapping the foundations of English 
Liberalism.......... The Moderates in spite of all this still somehow 
persuade themselves and try to persuade others that Englishmen will 
some day or other make India a self-governing country, and Sir Phero- 
zeshah and Mr. Gokhale still pin their faith to the honesty of English 
Liberalism. But the Nationalists have lost faith in this vaunted honesty of 
English Liberalism and have resolved to go about their business in a fully self- 
reliant manner developing the latent capabilities of the nation and training 
the people with a view.to fit themselves for the responsibilities of self- 
Government whenever that long looked-for goal of India’s political ambition 
may be reached. If the Nationalists are following’ such methods which are 
quite constitutional, why should the Moderates run them down and try to 
extirpate them? Even the Government of India with all its armies, police 
and magistracy cannot extirpate the real patriots from the land, then why 
should people like Dr. Ghose and Mr. Krishnaswamy, the purse-proud lawyers 
who have risen from pauperism to opulence, babble of extinguishing the Nationa- 
lists? If you, Moderates, want to amass wealth and-to rise in the social 
scale, by all means follow your mean pursuits of social advancement and _ poli- 


tical greatness. But pray, do not come in the way of the Nationalists who 
work in their own humble way.” 


15. The Mumukshu publishes an incomplete imaginary dialogue between 

. +4: two friends, the purport of which is as follows :— 
hued tin Had the English aed control of India, they could 
of the nature of a struggle have been able to put down the new movement. 
between opposing Who can guarantee that the British Empire will 
interests. last for ever? The empires of kings like Ravan, 
Mumukshu (130), 12th 45 well as ‘the Grecian, the Roman and the Moghul 
Nov. Empires, have vanished. The English have appeared 
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ee India by the will of God and if He so desites they will go away in a 
moment. Moreover, He is just and merciful in addition to being omnipotent. 
All know. well how far justice and mercy prevail under British rule! 
Englishmen make a distinction between black men and white men. God 
recognises no such distinction. Englishmen are just like ourselves; but they 
know their self-interest better than we do ours. We shall get everything 
that belongs to us when we come to see wherein lies our interest. The 
present is a tussle between self-interests, and he whose self-interest is the 
strongest is sure to succeed. 


16. The Purans declare that the ten avtars were meant for the des- 
truction of the demons. Whether we believe this 
Indians = are now or not, it appears certain that public opinion in 
et pet tee a sense Of India is undergoing developments corresponding to 
is Hindu Punch (112) the avtars. There were days when we looked upon 
44th Mow. ’ the British as a divine race and trembled in their pre- 
sence. Till the year 1900 we cowered under the 
British whip like beasts in a circusring. Itis only recently that we have been 
partially awakened to a sense of self-respect and a change is coming over our 
old mild disposition. We are asif in the Narsinh (half man, half lion) 
state of development at present. The present repressive policy in India is 
merely an attempt on the part of Englishmen to deprive us of this new state 
of self-consciousness, which the nation is experiencing. 


*17. “The daring attempt on Sir Andrew Fraser’s life at a public meeting 

and the murder in a public street on the very next 

pea se pa coho recent day of a Bengali Police officer who had taken a 
emis % ounrapes 1 prominent part in the arrest of the men responsible 
“Indian Social Ref for the Muzafi d that th hist 
Indian Social Reformer ‘or the Muzaffarpur murders, prove that the anarchist 
(4), 15th Nov. movement has keen practically untouched by the 
recent prosecutions. It is now several months since 


the anarchist spirit manifested itself in outrages and attempts at outrages, 


and it is not very creditable to the Administration that, after all the numerous 
house searches, press prosecutions and heavy sentences passed on accused 
persons, it has not been able to track the movement to its lair. Kverybody 
expresses abhorrence at the outrages, but the questions that have yet to 
be seriously considered are, how they are engineered, where the secret 
springs of the movement are, and what the mental and moral currents 
are’ that feed the springs. This is a matter of more than provincial 
importance. A badly governed, inefficiently administered Bengal is a 
danger to the whole country The reputation of the Government of 
India for statesmanship is at stake, and we earnestly trust that Lord 
Minto, during his residence in Calcutta, will initiate an independent 
investigation into the origin and methods of the anarchist movement. One 
thing seems to us to be clear and that is that no permanent improvement can 
be effected in the situation without the co-operation of the large body of law- 
abiding citizens in Bengal. It is equally clear that this large body is at. 
present in no mood to co-operate with the administration, and is evidently 
labouring under a sense of irritation at the uncompromising attitude taken up 
by Government in respect of the Partition, and the indiscriminate house- 
searches and other persecution by the Police. There is not the least need for 
special legislation or additional measures of coercion. A cool head, a deter-. 
mination to see the truth of things, anda strong hand to remedy wrong as 
well as to put down crime, are required to meet the situation, and Lord 
Minto has all of them. These outrages and attempts must gladden the 
hearts of the enemies of this country who are anxious to prevent the growth of 
a cordial understanding between the English and the Indian people. In fact, 
if the bitterest enemy of India had planned the attack on Sir Andrew Fraser 
and the assassination of Inspector Bannerji, he could scarcely have chosen a 
worse time. Atthe very hour when the King’s gracious Message, with its 
large-hearted promise, was being discussed in hamlet and village, a dark 
and diabolical plan was being carried out to undo its effect on the 
public mind. ‘The men, who did the deed, are traitors to their 
country. The cult to which they belong is very fond of quoting the Bhaygvad 
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Gita. But the Gita has laid down in the clearest. terms its view of crimes 
of this kind.......... We are much mistaken, if the effect of these incidents 
on sober-minds has not been to detract from the esteem in which Bengal 
has been held. No Government which allows its officers to be murdered for 
the conscientious discharge of their dutiescan endure for a day, and the 
men who added Nand Lal’s blood to the arguments advanced for more 
repression by the enemies of the country have committed high treason against 
the incipient sense of nationalism. In one respect, however, even these 
events are not without their use. The country has been disillusioned as to 
the objects and methods of these self-styled ‘idealists,’ and we believe there 
is to-day a vigorous and active feeling that steps should be promptly taken to 
root out this poisonous weed from their midst.”’ 


18. ‘Affairs in Bengal are going from bad to worse. The situation 
Indian Spectator (5), 2OW Seems to defy the wit of man to comprehend. 
14th Nov. oP > On the one hand, the lower ranks of the Police are 
| giving any but a satisfactory account of themselves ; 

on the other, a portion of the student class have abandoned themselves to 
a species of political hysteria. These evils are serious enough, but they 
are ageravated by the gross and grievous exaggeration of both the contending 
parties in the press. ‘To put it mildly, Bengal has got out of hand; and 
nothing short of a thorough change in the form and spirit of the administration 
is likely to save the distracted province. Once more we are constraine® 
to ask British statesmen why they do not give Bengal a Governor-in-Council. 
Under this form, we believe, the repeated attempts on the life of the present 
head of the administration, singled out from the whole official class, would 
hardly have been possible. But apart from this, we ask again for a 
Governor-in-Council for Bengal, as a measure of justice, as the fulfilment 
of a solemn pledge. What is the meaning of this fresh attempt on the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s life by a Bengali youth? Why has he alone, among 
the higher officials, been marked out for murder? If it was to satisfy the 
revenge of a political fanatic, how is it he did not think of the High Court 
Judge or Judges who had sentenced his supposed colleague to death ? 
From some of the accounts it seems that the would-be assassin did not 
know the use of a self-adjusting revolver and that he was himself so unnerved 
at the moment that he had to support his right arm with his left. If this 
is true, it does not confront us with a hardened criminal, but points to 
some crazy young creature brooding over the wrongs of his country. 
That young men of his way of thinking consider Bengal to have been 
deeply wronged is clear enough even to the casual observer. From 
this point of view the protestation of horror on the part of individual 
Bengali citizens does not count for much, especially when one sees 
that the murderer of Gosain has been honoured with almost princely 
rites of cremation, his body being followed to the burning ghdt by thousands 
of men and women. What does this incident mean, if correctly reported ? 
It means that there is something serious behind all the excuses and explana- 
tions with which the situation is sought to be whitewashed by well-meaning 
persons in the press and elsewhere. And now, on the top of this abortive 
attempt on the life of the J.eutenant-Governor, who may well be congra- 
tulated on his almost miraculous escape, we have the ghastly spectacle of 
Inspector Banerji being shot dead. Who were the murderers? Naturally, 
everybody jumps to the conclusion that -they belong to the anarchist gang. 
But this has to be proved. The murdered Inspector may have fallen a 
victim to some personal grudge. On the other hand, if he died at the hands 
of anarchist conspirators, it shows that political deméntia has seized upon 
many more minds than was believed to be the case, and that the party of 
violence has ceased to discriminate between actual betrayers and those who 
have to expose themselves to danger in the performance of duty. It also 
shows how Bengali youths of a certain order have been mentally unhinged 
through the absence of that self-restraint and the loosening of that discipline 
which were once their peculiar and most precious heritage. Those who resent 
every attempt to check this downward tendency as interference with the rights 
of the student class will do well to watch the events that are transpiring 
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Bm eo) in what is educationally the most advanced province of India.” [Else- 
~~ ~~ * + where the paper’ writes :—‘‘ We used to hear at one time that the adminis- 
a ae . tration of the country was being Rubsianised. The one unmistakable 


Russianisation that ‘we see is that of the young men of Bengal. It has long 
been felt that something must be done to arrest the manufacture of * fanatical 
Ghazis’ out of ‘timid Bengalis’; but the way seems to be by no means 
clear. It is a new and very difficult problem that Government is called upon 
to solve. The attempt to suppress anarchical tendencies, instead of overawing 
conspirators, seems to create more enemies of peace and order from among the 
friends of the persons punished. If ever there was a time to take that 
“deep counsel’ for which the Royal Message gives credit to the servants of 
the Crown, it is now at hand.......... The Police do not seem to know how 
far and deep the organisation extends, where the revolvers come from, and 
how the anarchists make new converts. They rely largely on confessions: but 
approvers may be murdered, confessions withdrawn, and the law paralysed. 
The situation is certainly perplexing, and if Government decide to adopt 
more stringent and heroic measures to suppress crime, it will be the duty of 
all lovers of peace to support Government whole-heartedly. The present 
drift of things can hardly be suffered to continue long under a civilised 
Government.’ | 


*19. ‘“ The disclosures made from time to time since the murderous 
outrage on two Kuropean ladies at Muzaffarpur led 
Rast Goftdr (87), 15th to a supposition that the Police had acquired a 
Nov., Eng. cols. complete clue to the conspiracy ef the Bengal 
anarchists. Unfortunately, the terrorist movement 
appears to become more deeply and extensively rooted than was generally 
believed, as witness the sad events of last week.......... The repeated 
attempts on servants of the State is a matter too serious to be treated 
with that equanimity which the Police of Bengal have displayed in the 
handling of murderous criminals and their accomplices. Such a lack of 
competence and skill as they have shown disqualify them for the onerous 
duties which they are expected to perform as guardians of the peace. One 
wonders how, in spite of stringent rules forbidding the possession of arms and 
ammunition withouta license, so manv revolvers have found their way into the 
hands of unlicensed anarchists.......... The tardy manner in which the 
prosecutions are being conducted fosters the spread of crime. The method 
of administering justice in ordinary cases should be replaced by another 
more expeditious in its procedure. ‘I'he time is ripe when the pressing need 
for infusing new blood into the Bengal Police may also be considered.......... 
But it is hard to believe that men who have a mania for taking other 
people’s lives, and who do not value their own, would be tamed down by 
the sheer threat of deterrent sentences and repressive measures. The press 
and the public have each their respective duties, and it is vain to look for 
improved prospects until they both assert themselves emphatically against the 
new evil spirit........... The moral of some of the effusions in the Bengal press 
he who runs may read. They insinuate that if political aspirations are not 
satisfied in good time, they will show their teeth in the spread of crime. They 
show a justification for its perpetration which is to all intents and purposes 
a direct incitement to abandon the line of constitutional agitation for the 
acquisition of political rights......... It will be an evil day for the Bengalis 
when their popular mind is so perverted as to thirst for foul crimes leading 
to dissolution of society and the disintegration of moral ideas in the nation.” 


*20. “The murderous attack on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the 

ee Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, throws a _ ver 
risa ty Bo, 15th jurid and ominous light on the extent to which 
Nov., Eng. cols. ea 
moral depravity and lack of discipline have 
begun to prevail among Bengali youths. The incident, shocking 
as it is to our common humanity, is bound to create a most unhappy 
feeling in all quarters.about the future of our young men............. 
The unfortunate tragedy of the shooting down of Inspector Banneriji 
carries its own condemnation, and it is too much for words to express the 


* ‘sickening horror and the sense of utter stupefaction with which the average 


- 
’ 
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mind looks at such diabolical crimes. It is impossible also not to feel hcrror 
and indignation at..the daring and diabolical attempt that was made to 
assassinate Sir Andrew F'raser......... Whatever the grievances of the 
Bengalis may be, there is no justification for such demoniacal acts. 
We simply shudder at the thought that the methods of Western 
anarchists and nihilists should ever have been imported into this country....... 
We shudder at the news that hundreds of Bengali women and a large 
number of respectable ladies took part in one form or another in Kanai Lal 
Dutt’s funeral procession.......... The whole of India has for years been 
ringing with the exhortation to our rulers that politics can never be divorced 
_frommorality. Is that exhortation good for our rulers alone and not for the 
Indians ? While condemning in the most unqualified terms the utter depravity 
of mind and the brutal insanity which has overtaken some raw youths in Bengal 
we must express our surprise at the hysterical frame of mind in which some 
of our Anglo-Indian journals have run at the sight of these diabolical deeds. 
The London Times accuses the Indian Government of weakness and 
inefficiency.......... The Bombay Gazette complains of the tardiness of legal 
proceedings in the Magistrates’ Courts, and it believes that unusual delay in 
conducting the trials is partly responsible for a repetition of these crimes. 
‘Hang first and try afterwards ’ seems to our contemporary a more efficacious 
mode of meeting the ends of justice and promptly suppressing crime. An- 
other Anglo-Indian paper recommends the enactment of a ‘Special Crimes 
Act,’ wide enough to cover incitements as well as deeds.......... Any special 
Act, giving wide powers to the executive which it is suggested would make it 
possible to track out older men who sympathise with sedition, would only 
agoravate the situation, inasmuch as such an Act would place a very unsafe 
remedy in the hands of irresponsible people as regards whom there is no 
suarantee that they would use their powers with wise discretion. The root evil 
would seem to lie probably in the comparative inefficiency of the Police which, 
on all accounts, have not been sufficiently vigilant in reaching the murderers. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Calcutta Police have had to work 
under an unusual strain for a considerable length of time and all that human 
effort can do has been done by its capable officers to maintain the necessary 
level of efficiency. Perhaps their difficulties are of an unprecedented and 
exceptional character, and all the ingenuity that they can summon to their 
aid may, after all, have proved futile. There is no gainsaying the fact, how- 
ever, that this is a time of exceptional trial for Government and our country- 
men, and nothing but cool-headed statesmanship on the part of the former and 
the influence of sober and level-headed leaders among the latter, in a moment 
of such crisis, will enable both to tide over the difficulties of the present 
deplorable situation:” 


21. ‘Two murderous attacks, altogether unprovoked, in a single week 
in the metropolis of the Indian empire, reveal indeed 
an appalling condition of affairs. The attack on the 

cage bi: Peis amiable Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in broad 
: Sp5.gee S-> day-light while entering a public hall containing 
pu or i large assemblage of peaceful citizens, to discharge 
bi dik dias a public function, was indeed as audacious as it 
was diabolical.......... That Sir Andrew, above all, 

should have been the victim of the diabolical set is indeed most strange. All 
India with one voice has execrated the foul and murderous attempt on his 
person and expressed its greatest sympathy.......... We have said over and 
over again, and we say it once more, that for some years past far-sighted and 
beneficent statesmanship of the highest order has been sadly lacking at the seat 
of Government. There has been no statesman—Viceroy—since the departure 
of Lords Ripon and Lord Dufferin. We have had mediocrities, with extreme 
constitutional timidity. Asa result, the bureaucracy of a most reactionary 
type has had the upper hand in the government of the country. Of course, 
Lord Curzon wag,an exception ; but while we tolerated non-descripts, as they 
were harmless and free from deliberate mischief, we could not tolerate that 
masterful entity, with an exceedingly ‘swelled head,’ and with scarcely 
an iota of real, or close practical acquaintance with the true sentiments 
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gs ‘of the’ people.......... “India is really now reaping the bitter 
h -of the mischievous seeds he sowed in the empire:.......... To add to 
“Indies misfortunes, though she got a Radical Secretary of State, he. 
lutely broke the long “shacidhed hope entertained about the necessary 
ge of policy in the administration, and the worst of it is that 
—_— while. he admitted the partition as a colossal blunder he refused to correct it 
] ee by his obstinacy to consider it as a ‘settled fact.’ So unfortunately 
} aaa India -is reaping all the evils, some of the most atrocious character, which 
5 ie have flowed from that deplorable want of sagacious statesmanship at both ends. 
ae ! Is it a wonder that the reactionary bureaucracy, now on its trial, is more 
powerful than ever and only too keen to govern the country by 
ae Si ‘martial law without any damned nonsense’? Unless confidence is restored 
Pa and a liberal and beneficent policy ushered in the administration, it is to be 
ae greatly feared that things are likely to grow worse. Government should 
banish their suspicions and iron-handed policy so as to restore confidence in 
i the people. When the people are convinced of the sincerity of Government and 
i feel that they do confide in them, they themselves will confide in Government. 
Hi ) But reciprocity is imperative, and it is Government who ought to begin it.”’ 
ak [The Indu Prakash writes :—" That all India will receive with mixed feelings 
a of horror, indignation and despair the sensational news of the fresh attempt on 
the life of Sir Andrew Fraser does not require special mention........... It is 
clear that every such attempt only creates an increased revulsion amongst 
; the people from the methods of violence. But may we not ask if the time 
is not come for the leading people of Bengal of all shades of opinion to 
combine to save their youths from falling into the snares of the champions of 
; the cult of the bomb? Let us hope that the number of‘the victims to the 
cult is still very small. But howsoever small, there should be an active effort 
| to reclaim it.’’| 


| 22. ‘‘Weareshocked to learn of another attempted anarchist outrage upon 
the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
, ernor of Bengal. It was naturally thought that the 
an ac . Se Np : Government had. succeeded in catching hold of all the 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), 10th would-be anarchists and had thereby put an end to 

Nov., Eng. cols. - their bloody and revolutionary schemes. These ex- 

pectations have been unfortunately proved false by 

this fresh evidence of the activity of this Demon of Anarchy who has entered 

the land. ‘The outrage is the more revolting as it has occurred within a week 

of the gracious Message of His Majesty King-Emperor. Not only that but 

the outrage was directed against the life of one who, whatever his administra- 

tive failings might be, is acknowledged even by the Bengal Press to have a 

kind and sympathetic heart towards Indian people. We cannot conceive 

what object the misguided fanatics attempting 'such attacks wish to 

A gain.......... Qur poor country can ill afford to have the racial bitterness 
| resulting from such misdeeds at a time whenit is passing through the 
ae . most severe crises which have overtaken it in its long history. The 

Bey condemnation passed upon these outrages by all the classes and creeds 
: f of people sufficiently shows that they are held in thorough abhorrence.......... 
7 When will this land be free from such acts which, as the Statesman truly 
| observes, are wholly opposed to the ancient spirit of the land 2” [The Jam-e- 

a Jamshed writes :—‘ The despicable and diabolical attempt to murder Sir 
Andrew Fraser has aroused the wrath and indignation of all well-mean- 
ing people........... It may be justly assumed that the expressions cf horror, 
which have emanated from the various organs of public opinion, have been a 
faithful echo of the sentiments of many millions of His Majesty the King’s 


He Indian subjects. Such crimes are abhorrent to their very nature. To them 
a 3 violence against the person of the King’s viceregent is violence against God 
4 himself.......... We should not be surprised if now, in consequence of this. 
S anes . disgraceful outrage on the fair iame of loyal and law-abiding India, there 
Pi comes from over the whole land not ‘only a sanction but a fandate to Gov- 
& moO ernment, for the adoption of more stringent measures than it has till now 
an _ thought of taking for the suppression of this sort of crime.”’| 


: ; a 


23. “We were hoping that the grim prophecy of one of our Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries that the bomb had come to 
Oriental Review (11), stay in India would prove false, that the Indian 
11th Nov. atmosphere would not suit this admittedly Western 
product. Unfortunately these hopes are frustrated 
through one more evidence that the Demon of Anarchy is still showing his 
bloody fangs in the land.......... The projected attack upon Sir Andrew 
Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a man with admittedly broad sym- 
pathies for the children of the soil, speaks of nothing but a moral blindness 
on the part of the would-be assassin.......... That he should be selected as 
_ the target for anarchical fury just on the eve of his retirement from his life- 
long and arduous work has shocked public feeling to no small extent.......... 
To condemn anarchy is to indulge in tautology, for, in fact they cannot but 
be condemned by a society which wishes to continue its existence. The real 
question at issue is how to drive away these from this country. This can 
only be satisfactorily solved by directing an inquiry into the causes of the 
morbid unrest which has given rise to the bomb and into remedies for the 
same. It is a question well worth the attention of a Royal Commission, for 
on its satisfactory solution depends the peace of the Empire. We hope 
Knglish statesmen will not be carried away by the natural feelings of the 
moment, but will look beyond the passing moment to the graver issues.”’ 


24, It is a matter for regret that the new legislation enacted by Gov- 
ernment to suppress anarchism in Bengal has not 
Athide-c-lelia 400. produced any effect upon the secret as | well as the 
llth Nov.: Sultdn-uj- Open anarchical societies in that province. But a 
Akhbar (171), 12tn Nov. short time ago our sympathies had been roused 
by the atrocious murders of Mrs. and Miss Kennedy 
and by the attempt made to derail the train 
carrying the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. And now an attempt is made 
to murder that good and popular officer, an attempt followed 24 hours later by 
the startling murder of Inspector Bannerji. All this shows that, instead of being 
suppressed the - anarchists are becoming more fanatical. Neither the 
laws passed against them nor the condemnation of their activities by. the. 
public have had the slightest effect upon these badmashes. Have not 
Government any more powerful weapons for putting down the gang, which is 
a disgrace to a quiet country like India? Under the present laws the 
anarchists can be punished only if their guilt is established at a trial, 
and they sometimes escape through the help of legal technicalities or the 
collapse, under cross-examination, of the prosecution witnesses. Moreover, 
the reports of their trials are published in the newspapers and supply material 
to those, who are secretly inimical to British rule, for a further propagation of 
sedition. Wehavefrom the outset expressed ourselves strongly against the 
publication of the proceedings in such trials. In our opinion the time has 
now come, when for the maintenance of peace and tranquility in India, 
Government should enact that the ‘ trials of sedition-mongers and anarchists 
should be conducted outside the limits of India or that Resolution 3 of 1898 
should be applied to them.’ We must, however, congratulate Sir Andrew 
Fraser on his escape and express our sorrow for the death of the innocent 
detective Inspector Bannerji. [Commenting on the attempt made on the life 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal the Sultan-ul-Akhbdr remarks :—Curses 
on these short-sighted anarchists for their pernicious and despicable acts. We 
deplore that the country should have come to such a pass.| 


25. People were shoeked at the news of the attempt on the life of Sir 
A. Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. ‘The 
_mernirames (46), 11th ottair was really a sad one and has created a 
Nov. great deal of stir in the country. ‘limes seem to 


be out of joint, and. the Bengal Government should keep their heads cool 
in dealing with the situation. They should not allow themselves to be 
led away into a policy of repression at the beck and call of the Anglo-Indian 
Press. All miscreants should be punished, but care should be taken to see 
that the innocent do not suffer along with the guilty. 
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: 26. The result of the protracted trial at ‘Midnapur cannot but serve to 
raise British justice in the estimation of the public. 
Comments on the result In view of the fact that in other civilised and half- 
Mi e — trial at civilised countries, the accused in such cases are 
ae ay. Samdchdr (61) summarily dealt with, we must congratulate the 
12th Nov. ’ accused in this case on their ultimate acquittal in 

| spite of the confinement and hardships suffered by 
them while under trial. In these countries the procedure in such trials is 
sentence first and investigation afterwards. ‘This rule, however, is not at 
all countenanced by English law under which even the worst criminal is 
presumed td be innocent till he is proved guilty. This beauty of the English 
law is not relished by many narrow-minded and autocratic officials who 
consider it unsuited to the requirements of this country. Fortunately 
this class of officials is very small, and there exist higher and more 
independent Courts of appeal as a check over them. ‘Thus, although 
owing to the decisions of narrow-minded Judges, holding such views, 
British justice is at the start sometimes at fault, yet in the end pure 
justice emerges triumphant. Numerous instances of this kind in which 
the unjust decisions of lower Courts have been reversed by the High 
Courts can be traced on the records of our High: Courts, and it is entirely 
owing to this fact that these High Courts are regarded by the public as 
the sanctuaries of their liberty, and that people are so anxious for the 
integrity of the independence of these Courts. We sincerely wish that this 
strong faith in British justice will be strengthened by the acquittal of the 
accused in the Midnapur case. Government deserve the highest praise for 
their generosity in withdrawing their charge on the retractation of his confes- 
sion by the approver in the case. ‘This act of theirs shows that they had been 
actuated by the sole desire of allowing justice to take its course, and were not 
bent upon obtaining a conviction. Our congratulations are due not so much 
to the accused on their acquittal as to Government on this exhibition of 
generosity or their part and the maintenance of the prestige of justice. The 
lessons of this decision are doubly important in view of the crisis through 
which the country is at present passing and we pray that they might serve to 


reclaim those who have been led astray. 


2?. Midnapur has of late been made the scene of a tragi-comedy. The 
drama opened with the death of a European, followed 
’ _ by wholesale arrests of men, irrespective of their 
a Bill! “9 oe rank or station. ‘he sergeant in charge of the men 
Mav. ; in custody played the Nabob and subjected the un- 
: fortunate persons to all sorts of insults. An approver 
was then brought upon the stage, who was well 
tutored to play his part by the District Magistrate and his faithful myrmidons; 
but he let the cat out of the bag and blurted out the whole truth about the 
tutoring he had undergone. Oh! whatasad commentary on the criminal 
administration of the country. How can people be expected to; celebrate the 
Jubilee of the Proclamation of 1858 when they are subjected to a form of 
tyranny even worse than that prevalent under. the Moghulrule? [The Rash- 
tramat writes :—Truth has at length triumphed, and the dark deeds of the 
Midnapur Police have been brought to light. We wonder whois now to be held 
responsible for detaining respectable men like the Raja of Nargole in custody. 
Mr. Sinha, the Advocate-General, must be congratulated on the straightfor- 
wardness he has shown in dealing with the case. We-fail to understand why 
the Police officers and the District Magistrate of Midnapur should not be 
publicly flogged for the part played by them in this discreditable affair. ] 


28. The first victim to the Press Act of 1908 has been the Bande 

Mdtaram Press which has been confiscated. From 

Comments on the order the beginning, the Bande Mdtaram was viewed with 
for the confiscation of the B ) 

ihe Me aa a jealous eye by the Bengal Government. The 

Gujardti (27), 8th Nov, Lieutenant-Governor has ordered its confiscation 

because it expressed views similar to those expressed 

by the Pioneer and other Anglo-Indian journals in connection with the recent 


27 


murder of the approver Gossain, and the Magistrate has upheld the legality 
of the confiscation. The proprietors of the Press can appeal to the High 
Court against this order, but in case the order is confirmed the Press will be 
sold by public auction. What satisfaction, we ask, are Government likely to 
derive from this? Do they suppose that the new ideals created and fostered 
in the Indian mind through contact ‘with the British Government will be 
effaced ? No doubt the writings in the Press will stop, but the new ideals 
which have enshrined themselves in the public mind will never be eradicated. 
Repression, however stringent, is bound to be less effective than a policy of 
winning the hearts of the people. The mere suppression of the Bande 
Midtaram will never effectually over-awe the Extremist papers. Such terrible 
enactments, as the Press Act, though disguised in a constitutional garb, are 
never effective in creating the tie of mutual good feeling. It is only 
sympathetic and graeious words, such as those expressed in the Queen’s 
Proclamation, that can stamp out rebellions. To tell the truth, the Native 
Papers are not so much inciters of the public to *violence, as they are the 
unselfish servants of Government counselling the officials to adopt a more 
peaceful and far-sighted policy. The officials ought particularly to bear in 
mind that the suppression of the liberties of the Press is immeasurably more 
fraught with evil than their fostering. We donot see how any advantage 
will accrue to the officials in thus trampling down the liberty of the press. 
The grave danger to which honest and straightforward journalists are 
exposed under the new Press Act is fully illustrated by the Bande Mdataram 
case. The Indian people are said to be enjoying the same rights as ,those 
enjoyed by British citizens and yet there is a gag over their mouths. 
The Anglo-Indian journals are free to express any opinion they like, while 
native journals expressing the very same opinions are liable to punishment. 
This is the great beauty of liberty under British rule. 


29. ‘It appears that the strange character of the allegations made by 
' Lala Brindaban respecting the condition of the 
Pie noses Mo coolies in Mauritius has attracted attention in 
investigate into the alle- ingland, and already a question has been put 
vations of Lala Brindaban regarding this matter to the Under-Secretary of 
about the ill-treatment of §tate for India who has promised to have due 
Indian coolies. — - inquiries madé into it. Whether the assurance 
Mien I Seems (44), 11th is merely an official euphemism for shelving the 
hd Roman. tonne matter or not, we cannot say.......... But in the 
interests of both the people and the Government of this country, no less than 
in those of justice and humanity, we earnestly call upon the responsible 
authorities to look more seriously into this matter and set the minds of the 
people at rest. In our opinion it is practically worse than useless to make 
any inquiries in India. Lala Brindaban’s complaints are two-fold, firstly that 
he was practically kidnapped or seduced by false inducements, and secondly 
that he and the other indented coolie emigrants were treated like slaves in 
Mauritius and that few return alive to bring to India their tale of woe. . As 
regards the first complaint the truth of an old story may not now be possible 
> eae But the treatment ai Mauritius is a very grave matter. What 
we wish to strongly urge upon the Indian Government is that they should lose 
no time in deputing one or more Indian officers of approved qualifications 
of the Criminal Investigation Department to Mauritius to personally conduct 
thorough inquiries and gather information from every possible source about 
this matter.” 


30. “ When the posts of Deputy Superintendents of Police were created 


Alleged injustice to 
Indians in making ap- 
pointments of Deputy 
Superintendents of Police. 

Sind Journal (18), 5th 
Nov. 


it was clearly understood that they were reserved for 
Natives of India.......... But what do we find the 
actual practice to be? The majority of these posts 
are now occupied by Europeans and EKurasians. It 
is said that the gentlemen thus appointed are 
Natives of India in the statutory sense. Very well; 
but is it fair that most of the places should be held by 
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sense? When certgin posts are reserved for Natives of India, is it not the 
natural and correct thing to confer them mostly on pure Natives and only 
in exceptional cases on those who usually call themselves Europeans and pride 
themselves upon their European blood, but who only consent for the sake of a 
good berth to be styled Natives of the country ?.......... That there is.a strong 
and most. reprehensible tendency to keep Indians, as far as possible, out of 
these posts, is apparentfrom the latest appointments made. Mr. Wardle, 
@ pure European and a junior Police Inspector, has been selected for one 
of the posts, in supersession of available persons better qualified and with a 
better right to the post than himself. 1t would be well for the Bombay 
Government to go into the whole question of recruitment for the posts of 
Deputy Superintendents.” 
81. “A memorial in the shape of a fountain was raised to the memory of 
. one of the old Collectors of Satara, Mr. J. R. Arthur, of 
fe ove svsoad slened ge which people do not seem to have taken much notice. 


have been raised by Mr. But since Mr. 58. R. Arthur, the old Collector’s son, 
S. R. Arthur, Collector of went to Satara as Collector, attempts have been made 


Satara, towards a memo- to supplement the memorial by fresh subscriptions. 
rial to his father. In the first place, people do not approve of the idea 

gg segpat (46), 12th of raising memorials indiscriminately to any body 
Nov., Eng. cols. and everybody ; and secondly, they do not like that 
the public should be seriously inconvenienced to satisfy the mad thirst of Gov- 
ernment officials for such mementos. Itis merely a question of taste whether 
particular persons deserve recognition in the shape of memorials or not; but 
‘when this official taste seriously interferes with the convenience of the public 
or leads to waste of public money over mere trifles, to the detriment of projects 
of general utility, it becomes a grievance and has to be brought to the notice of 
Government. Itis alleged that the Satara District Board and the Municipality 
of Satara have combined to help this movement to the extent of Rs. ¥,000. 
The Satara Municipality is not known to be very rich and can ill afford to. 
spend money over such projects even though the Collector of the District 
should so will it. We hope Government will be pleased to make inquiries and 
set matters right. Mr. Arthur’s regime at Satara for the last several years is. 
certainly not very popular, and his exceptionally long stay at Satara has not 
proved very serviceable to the people ot Satara.” 


32. <A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Vritt as follows :—There 
Alleged grievances of ®T@ in all 297 Kulkarnis in the Kanara District and all 
Kulkarnis in the Kanara Of them are stipendiary men. Their appointments. 
District. . are not hereditary in their families, as Govern- 
Karndtak Vritt (93), ment have the right to appoint anyone they like to 
3rd ‘Nov. these posts. There are only 10 places of Rs. 15 
allotted to each taluka and the chances of reaching the maximum salary 
are extremely few even after long service. ‘The men are, besides, not allowed 
to retire even after they complete thirty years’ service unless they reach the 
age limit also. As for pension, they get only Rs. 4 per mensem, whatever 
their salaries may have been. This sum is not enough to maintain even a 
single person. Even the small grain compensation allowance hitherto given to. 
them has now been stopped. Government insist upon the Kulkarnis residing 
within their jurisdiction, but neither provide them with free quarters nor grant 
them house-rent. The petty grant allowed them for contingencies, which was 
fixed long ago, when their work was much less, falls far short of the present day 
requirements, and every Kulkarni is obliged to spend out of his meagre salary 
évery month on the purchase of stationery, etc. Privilege leave is also more 
or less denied to them, as they can obtain it only by making arrangements. 
to have their work done by another Kulkarni. These men submitted 
petitions to Government pointing out their grievances, but they have been 
shelved. It is most unfortunate that the grievances of these people are being 
thus neglected. | 


‘ 
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33. “ The judgment of the Madras High Court, though a very satisfac- 

_ tory decision compared with the outrageous 

an made te hen etal sentence inflicted by the lower Court on Chidam- 
High Court on appeal in baram Pillay in the Tinnevelley riot case, cannot 
the sentence passed on be said to go far enough. It is hard to reconcile 
Chidambaram Pillay and one’s self to a punishment so exceptional and 
Subrahmania Shiv. condign, and we are afraid that even those, who 
on potty oe (31), as a rule wish to: put the best interpretation .upon 
bb tctine leae the acts of the Sirkar, will be constrained to take 

a view of the case which the authorities may easily think to be uncharitable. 
Still, with all that what a contrast between the punishment originally awarded 
and the final sentence passed by the High Court! Why would Judges and 
Magistrates permit themselves to be carried away so far by their prejudices as 
to strengthen into conviction the popular belief that only the High Courts can 
be expected to do proper justice, and that the lower Courts are only so many 


irresponsible entities, more the instruments of the Executive than the 


protectors of the rights and liberties of the subjects ? ”’ 


04. In the act of reducing the terrible sentences passed by Mr. 
Pinhey on Chidambaram Pillay and Subrahmania 
Gajardti (27), 8th Nov. Shiv, the Madras High Court, have branded as 
seditious the views on swadeshi expressed by the two 
accused. It would be futile to expect the Indian public to accept this verdict 
as a just one. It may be that some people express their views on the 
subject in strong language, but that does not constitute sedition. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the riots in Tuticorin and Tinnevelley were the out- 
come of the speeches of these two individuals. The fact was that the people 
were exasperated into violence by the dodges of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company to ruin the Swadeshi Steam NavigationCompany. This 
opportunity the Police were not slow to avail themselves of. They cooked up 
figures and sent up a report which the High Court has considered authoritative. 
But the sympathies of all India are with the accused. Pillay has been 
adjudged guilty, not because he himself made a seditious speech, but for 
allowing Shiv to make one. Really speaking, Pillay has fallen a victim 
to the jealousy of the English merchants. Had the High Court thought over 
this, they would surely have acquitted him. But Justice has lost her limbs, 
and rolls about aimlessly in all directions. She has lost her eyes and cannot 
see the truth. 


35. The 2nd of November being the Jubilee Day of the Queen’s 
Proclamation was meant to bea day of rejoicing for 
Arrest of the editor of jl the people of India, and it was for this purpose 
nobler ter on the that the sentences of numerous prisoners were 
Rikinaath (144), remitted wholly orin part. Yet on this very. day 
41th Nov. of rejoicing the editor of the Sdstramukh .was 
arrested on the charge of sedition. ‘The local 
Police must have known that Mr. Palvankar would never have run away from 
justice, and would have readily appeared before the District Magistrate on any 
day he was wanted. They might, therefore, have been saved the trouble of 
arresting the editor on a warrant. 


36. The Bombay Government should take oer steps to Bo ir the 

| standard of the Mechanical Engineers’ Examination. 

An go Hs yorrseaca ' The present quarterly examinations turn out a 
the Mechanical Engineers’ number of engineers out of all proportion to the 
Examinations held in demand for them, with the result that the men can 
Bombay. be had for very paltry salaries. Two remedies are 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), « suggested by experts in this profession. in the first 
Sth Nov. place, they suggest that the quarterly examination 
should be abolished: and be replaced by an annual examination, to be 
conducted in English, in order that, with their knowledge of English, the 
men turned out may beable to keep abreast of the improvements 
which are continuously taking place in mechanics. Secondly, the practice, 
alleged to be prevalent, of buying bogus engineers’ cértificates in foreign 
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countries should be put a stop to. The industries of the country are steadily 
ogressing and consequently the demand for engineers is also grow- 
ng. Government should, therefore, appoint a special committee of experts 
to investigate into the subject.and to make suggestions as to how the examin- 
ations should be modified in order to meet this growing demand by a supply 
of efficient men. ean 


37. Commenting on the new telegraph rates proposed by Government, the 
Indu Prakdsh writes :— Why urgent telegrams at 

Comments on the pro- double the rates of the ordinary ones should be 
posals for a revision of gbolished and a source of revenue, howsoever small, . 


telegraph rates in India. be tuitousl ‘ficed i le ¢ Surel 
gratuitously sacrificed is a puzzle to us. Surely, 
‘andt "ae. cate, (44), the little trouble involved in having a separate head 


and column in the accounts for this,class would be 
more than compensated for by the additional receipts obtained. The system 
of having a uniform rate may be good for concerns like the tramways, but, as 


. in railways, so in telegraphs, we should have special conveniences for those 


who are ready to pay at specially higher rates. Nor are we convinced that it 
would be a right step to abolish 77 toto the four-anna telegram. Ifthe present 
rate involves a loss to the State, surely the right thing to do is either to 
lessen the cost or enhance the charges. We think that if a substitution of 
postal delivery for delivery by special telegraph peons be made, the four-anna 
telegram would fully repay its cost. ‘The abolition of the four-anna telegram 
may lead to loss of revenue. The best arrangement would be to have three 
classes of telegrams, as now, with the rates revised. ‘The deferred telegram of 
four-annas for ten words with half an anna for each additional word should be 
the lowest class; but the delivery should be by postal peons along with 
ordinary letters. Then should come the ordinary telegram at twice these 
rates and lastly the urgent, with double the rates of the ordinary. With the 
charges for additional words fixed as we propose, there would be no danger of 
a message being split up into two or more merely to evade the charges. The 
unit of a press telegram is henceforth to be reduced from 250 to 75 words, and 
parts delivered at longer intervals than an hour are to be treated as separate 
telegrams. We have no objection to urgs against the latter change. But 
the former will cause a lot of inconvenience to the sender in the case of long 
messages. It is not easy to see the necessity for the change. Moreover, both 
these units of 250 and 75 words are awkward. ‘They should be multiples of 
the 48 words which can be sent for a rupee or for eight annas as ordinary or 
deferred press messages respectively.” 


38. ‘“ The season for collecting land tax is fast approaching. The press 

has already agitated a good deal for the relief of the 

Suggestion fora reduc- ‘Tapedare from the burden of rasai and the poor 
tion in the postal money YZamindars from the lapo which they pay in the form of 
order commission to en- One anna per rupee ; but nothing substantial has been 


courage remittances of ; : 
land revenue through done to root out the evils. There is, however, one 


this agency in Sind. other way of relieving the Khatedars from the 
Al-Haq (50), 7th Nov., payment of the /apo. Itis that they should remit 
Eng. cols. | their taxes to the Taluka Treasuries by Postal 


money orders. For this purpose it is necessary to 
make some reduction in the money order commission. We, therefore, request 
the Postal authorities to reduce their commission on such money orders. 
Such a reduction will not only be a convenience to the public but. will also 
add to the revenue of the Postal Department.” 


EHducation. 


39. “There is a muddle at the D. J. Sind College'which affords an interest- 


; ing, but painful study. They have got Mr. Ludl 
Affairs ofthe D.J.Sind ag Vice-Principal, but they do not know te 


College, Karachi. ) 
Shed Journal (18), Sth to do with him. The Sind College requires 


ps | a Professor. strong in Physics and Chemistry 
a 7. iv Bae and the Vice-Principal was intended to supply 
that need. But Mr. Ludlow is a Biology man. So. it has been. found 


® 
z 


dl 


necessary to employ Mr. Butani as Professor of Science. This means extra 
expenditure and the College exchequer is anything but rich. Government. 
too are not prepared to be very generous. Howto make two ends meet is 
the question. The Standing Committee, headed by the Collector, have 
decided that the Sanskrit Professor, Mr. Laghu, should be sent away with 
a gratuity. Hven this will not suffice to restore financial equilibrium. So. 
it is suggested to do away with the Engineering branch of the College! 
‘ Bravo, guardians of education! Itis hardly necessary to comment on this. 
procedure. The EKuropean must anyhow remain in his comfortable berth, 
and it does not matter what other interests, personal and public, suffer. 
What does it matter if a mere Native, who has been many years in service, 
becomes a scape-goat and what if all the Sindhi youths coveting Overseers” 
posts have to go out of the Province for their training? By all means 
have a Vice-Principal, and a Kuropean too, if you like, but let him be 
what you want for your work and not a mere ornament. It is certainly 
very funny, to put the matter mildly, to get odd jobs done by a Vice-Principal. 
The proper course obviously is to send Mr. Ludlow back or find him a 
Biology chair elsewhere and to retain both Mr. Butani and Mr. Laghu. Ifa 
Sanskrit Professor was not required, there might be some justification for 
doing away with the chair. But there is no inténtion to stop the teaching 
of Sanskrit; only some other Professor will have to be saddled with this. 
extra work which may either break his back or impair his efficiency.” 


 Rartlways. 


40. “The travelling Ticket Inspector on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, who. 


ete es hr OO charged with assaulting a Khoja female passen- 
quittal of the travelling 8&) travelling between Bandra and Mahim Stations, 
Ticket Inspector on the has been acquitted. We shall not say here anything 
B. B. & C. I. Railway about the merits of the case. But we have the right 
charged with assaulting a to insist upon the Railway administration taking to 


Khoja lady passenger. heart the one obvious lesson the case has once agai 
Jam-e-Jamshed (31), gain 


10th Mov., Baa. cole: taught. ‘T’he sensitiveness of Indian women is well 

known to the authorities of the Company. And to 
our mind itis nothing short of criminal folly and disregard of a public duty 
to permit male servants to enter, under one pretext or another, into places 
where women are: accommodated, whether it be in railway carriages or in 
waiting-rooms. KHspecially emphatic instructions must be given to the 
Railway servants not to enter ladies’ compartments while the train is 
in motion; and any infringement of these orders should be punished with 
summary dismissal from the service. Inspection of tickets could be very 
well done without entering the ladies’ compartments while the trains. 
halt at the stations. Right or wrong, the popular impression is that 
the insults and even outrages suffered by Indian women at the hands 
of European and East Indian employés on railways are primarily due to a. 
callous disregard, on the part of the higher Railway officials, for the honour of 
Indian women and the sentiments of the Indian community generally. 
Over other lines this impression has been, unfortunately, confirmed to some. 
extent by frequent reports of crimes. We are sure the B. B. & C. I. Rail-. 
way authorities are anxious to avoid similar unenviable notoriety.” [In 
the course of its remarks on the result of this case in its vernacular 
columns, the paper remarks :—Many persons doubt what the result would 
have been had the Ticket Inspector been an Indian and the lady concerned a 
European. It is very difficult to believe that the Khoja lady would risk her. 
life by throwing herself down from a train in motion unless something extra-. 
. ordinary had happened to her; if, as the Court thinks, she was terrified at the. 
mere entrance of a stranger, that only proves how undesirable it is to enter 
a ladies’ compartment to examine tickets while the train ‘isin motion. The 
Railway Company should at once stop this practice. In this case, the com-- 
plainant clearly stated that the accused pressed her hand; and yet the Court 
refused to attach due weight to her statement. In such cases it is difficult 
to produce eye-witnesses and if the Magistrate were to insist on such evidence, 
then the worst offences would go unpunished. It is surprising to see- 


tion. is eager to see what steps the Company is going to take in future to 
ensure the safety of Indian ladies travelling without male protection. | 


41. “Weare loth to enter upon a discussion of cases which may not 
have anything solid to stand upon and the ultimate 
Oriental Review (11), effect of which mav be but an embitterment of 
11th Nov. | public feelings........... An incident of this character 
happened recently near the Bandra Station on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway when a European travelling Ticket Inspector was alleged 
to have entered a second-class compartment where a Khoja lady was sitting 
and to have outraged her modesty. The lady jumped out of the compartment 
and a Parsi Abkari Inspector testified to his having seen the lady jump. 
The Ticket Inspector was prosecuted by the Railway Police, but is acquitted 
by Mr. Waterfield, Collector and District Magistrate of Bandra, before 
whom the case was tried, on the plea that the lady was ‘nervous’ and that she 
jumped out without any reason on seeing a stranger near her. We must, with 
all due deference to the presiding Magistrate, say that we cannot accept 
his theory. Nervousness cannot lead to what would have been death if 
the train had been in greater motion. Barring this there are some ugly 
features of thtiscase to which we hope Railway authorities will direct 
their attention. Why was not the man suspended from his duties 
even when such a serious charge was levelled against him? We know 
that Railway servants are suspended from duty for smaller offences. 
Why was not this procedure adopted in this case? The Railway authorities 
ought to have themselves appointed a committee to inquire into the 
case. We may point in this connection to the promptitude and justice 
with which the Agent of the G. I. P. Kailway dealt with the case of three 
Eurasians who had grossly insulted three Muhammadan gentlemen.......... 
We hope Major Shelly and Mr. Hanson, both of whom are well known 
for their sympathy for the travelling public, will cause a thorough scrutiny 
to be directed into the aforementioned case and dole out justice in proper 
quarters. There is also one other point to which we expect an answer. 
Why did the travelling Ticket Inspector enter the compartment occupied by 
the Khoja lady? Supposing even the man had no guilty intentions, we 
think it lies with the Railway authorities to enact that no Ticket Inspector 
should enter a compartment occupied by ladies. If Indian ladies are so 
‘nervous’ as to jump out of railway compartments on seeing Ticket Inspectors, 
it behoves the Railway Company to get their ticket examined at railway 
stations and not while trains are in motion. This complaint is not a new 
one. The public now naturally expects a sympathetic response from Railway 
Companies in the matter. Lady ticket-collectors and examiners are one of 
the sad: wants which may be fulfilled by these Companies. Government also 
may well look to the matter and press for the urgently desired reforms.” 
Municipalities. 
42. “The Tramway Company owes an explanation to the public for 
} having abolished transfer-tickets (half-anna) for | 
Comments on the aholi- children, and the half-anna fares between Crawford 
tion of the half-anna fare Market and Bori Bundar. Of course, the Tramway 
7 San Bombay Tramway Company must be held to be free to re-adjust its 
74 0 ere (31) tariff from time to time to meet its own requirements, 
9th Nov., Eng. cols. ’ go long as such re-adjustments are reasonable. But 
at the same Itime it is a moot point if the Bombay 


33 | . 


Corporation does not owe an obligation in such matters to the Bombay public, 
and the Tramway Company does not owe an obligation in turn to the Bombay 
Corporation....... This, in turn, raises the question if the Corporation does 
not owe the public the duty of remonstrating with the Company for such 
alterations and changes as the latter arbitrarily makes. We maintain that 
the Bombay Tramway Company has no right to deprive the public of any 
facilities or convenience it enjoyed in the old days in the shape of cheap rates 
- or fast and easy travelling ; and the Bombay Corporation must, accordingly, look 
into the matter of this abolition of the half-anna fares. Ifthe Corporation feels 
that it has no legal right or position to stand upon in these matters, then the 
only inference is that it has thoughtlessly betrayed the interests of the public 
which it was expected to promote and safeguard. Considering the attitude of 
the Tramway Company towards the public, there are many who seem to hold 
the need of a Standing Vigilance Committee of the Corporation to have become 
paramount....... We are sorry to echo this suggestion, but the evidences are 
accumulating of the authorities of the ‘Tramway Company disregarding 
their responsibility towards those they are expected to serve, and some means 
of effective control over their doings appears to have become self-evident.” 


Native States. 


43. In his speech at Bhor, His Excellency Sir George Clarke referred 
to the various advantages that will be derived by 
_ Alleged injury to the the people of the Sholapur and Bijapur Districts from 
interests of the Bhor the Nira Canal and declared that the arid plains will 
State by the extension of be converted into smiling gardens after the comple- 
Lake Whiting Reservoir. Pe f th cory allt telead | 
Sudhdrak (153), 9th %ion of the project. e canal will indeed be a 
iaew. blessing to the british rayats in the said districts ; 
but we do not think that the subjects of the Bhor 
State will derive any benefit from it. Its waters will not be of any use to the 
landsin the State, but, on the contrary, extensive areas belonging to if 
will be submerged under the waters of Lake Whiting and anumber of 
villages will be blotted out. We hope the Pant Sachiv of Bhor will take this 
matter into consideration and secure due compensation in the shape of land 
for those-people that are likely to suffer by the construction of the reservoir. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, The Surat correspondent of the Rdshtramat writes:—On an 
invitation from the people of Surat, Lala Brinda- 

| Public lecture at Surat ban, the Mauritius-returned Indian, came here 
L; Barrer sonme ya Pgs accompanied by Mr. N. B. Ranade. On 8th Nov- 
Rdshtramat (46), 12th ember, addressing an audience of about 1,400 people 
mee ty on the Balaji Maidan, the Lala described his ex- 
| periences in Mauritius. Mr. Chhabilram Daulatram 

was inthe chair. The audience was shocked to hear the sad tale of the woe and 
misery of the Indian coolies in the island. A resolution, requesting Govern- 
ment to appoint a commission consisting of official and non-official members 


to inquire into the condition of Indian coolies in Mauritius was passed. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADBRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 19th November 1908. 


~~ 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | (No. 47 of 1908. 


Report on Native Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 21st November 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, informaticn as to any local complaint which appear 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated; what efi 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is hiatiovs * 
be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. or 
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11 | Oriental Review ... ..| Do. se sect VOREEy eps ...| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ‘ae 450 
12 | Patriot ee eee a a St Sao ae | | 
’ 
13 | Phenix .... oun ‘| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Jaffiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 ; 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona es .--| Daily see ...| Ka&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 eee wh 400 | 
' and Military Gazette. } 
15 | Purity Servant _... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ... eee ebooes ; ! 
16 | Railway Times .... oe Ge: ‘on »-| Weekly... ....| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 47 ...| 1,200 } | 
17 | Sind Gazette ves ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European;44 ...  .../° 500 
: 
18 : Sind Journal sie ...| Hyderabad pou] WGGEEY cas ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 800 \ 
, (Amil) ; 42 
} 
19 | Sind Times ..  aaa{ Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ....—_...| Khdnchand Réhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. bos 4 
20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...| Bombay ... .».| Daily nes ...| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 ...| 3,000 | 
21 | Apakshapat .. e{ Surat... «| Weekly... _—...| Dinsha&h Pestonji Ghadidli; Parsi; 35 ...| 500 | 
22 | A'rya Prakdsh ... ...| Bombay _... ~ ie * is ...| Motilal Tribhowandds Dalal; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 } 
| Bania) ; 34. ‘ : 
23 | Broach Mitra a Ogre 4G na Ey sua ...| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 i 
ma Kshatriya) ; 25. rt 
24 | Coronation Advertiser  ...; Ahmedabad ool DD. ae ...| Narotamdads Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 ‘\ 
: (Mesri Bania); 35. ~ it 
| , 
25 ' Deshi Mitra al ...| Surat vn ooo] ‘Do. aie ...| Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400. | 
| nia) ; 37. it 
26 | Dnydnottejak ... ...| Ahmedabad —...|_ “Do. —«..._—_—...| Chhotéldl Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ;| 900 4 
: 55. , 
27 | Gujarati rr on ...| Bombay ... oa aah ee ...| Ichh4ra4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti}) 6,500 ; 
: Bania) ; 55. | 
‘ ‘ 
98 | Gujarat Mitra ....  ...) Surat a a oe. e ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 48... ee 700 a 
| ‘g 
29 | Gujarati Punch ... .».| Ahmedabad eal 200. ee ...| Somaél4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 | 
Bania) ; 31. rt 
4 
30 | Hindi Punch ......| Bombay ... ...| Do. —...._~_...| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 49 ...| 800 | + 
| Gq 
$1 | Ja4m-e-Jamshed ... a ed Ne »»-| Daily Be ...| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi;} 4,400 't 
; 33. | 
$2 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... ...! Do. vee” esol Weekly ... _...| Fr&mji CAwasji Mehta; Parsi; 59... ~ ...| 2,400 | ae 
$3 | Kathidwar News ... = Rajkot ... = Do. «  as-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 44 os = wel = 200 ey 
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Shri Say4ji Vijay... —... 


Anoro-Mara’rat. 
Dnyanodaya a al 
Dnyan Prakash ... by 


Dnyan Prakash ... ee 
Indu Prakish ...... 


Native Opinion ... sie 
Rashtramat oo ove 
Sardesdi Vijaya ... nee 
Subodh Patrika ... son 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano... a 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq_.... a ai 


Muséfir..... pee ses 
Sind Shewak rn sie 
Sindhi a ‘se ne 
Sookhree uA ~ ia 

ENGLISH, Mara‘rat AND 

GusaRa ‘TI, 

Baroda Vatsal _.... sia 
Hind Vijaya a ah 


| ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM. 


Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 

Bombay ... 
Surat os 
Bombay ... 


Poona ine 


Bombay ... 
Savantvadi 

Bombay ... 
Bombay... 


««o| Weekly... 
...| Daily eee 


..-| Daily vee 
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Popular Journal van 


GuyaRa‘TI. 


Akhbéar-e-Islam_... jae 
Bharat Vijaya... nae 
Bombay Samachar hag 


Broach Samachar ne 


Bombay ... 


Bombay ... 


Karachi (Sind) Do. nee 
Do. aes ..| Weekly . 
Naushahro Feroze| Monthly .... 
(Hyderabad). 

Sukkur (Sind)  ...; Weekly... 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. sas 
Baroda... veel WOMREE: ccake 
i eae — 


noel WOGGEEY Se 
Monthly 


Weekly _... 


sa & 
‘e 2s 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 27... 
Jehangir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi; 32... 


Jethal4l Umedrdm ; Hindu (Mewdéd Brah- 
man); 41. 
Pélonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 56 ... ~ 


Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
Parsi ; 41, 3 


Manekl4] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29. 
Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Rev. William Hazel ... ci “a vee 


(1) Hari Naérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Natesh App4éji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshagth Brahman) ; 34. 
Do. do. jos 


Indu Prakdsh Joint Stock Company, Limit-! 


ed, Manager being Damodar Savldr4am 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 


Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
Dharkéndth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonér) ; 
33. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 
50, 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and 
Abdul Vahabkhan Ghul4m Rasul; 37; 
Muhammadans. 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 


Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 35 
Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 


Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 
41. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 ae 


Kazi Iméil Kazi Muhammad: Muhamma- 
dan (Memon) ; 44. 


Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Kaikhosru‘Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;: 
Parsi ; 40. 


* 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 


1,200 
4,200 


4,200 
200 


660 
2,000 
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1,500 


1,000 


092 
600 


900 


400 


1,199 
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1,200 


1,000 
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400 
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-Gusara’t1—continued. 
64 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay 
65 | Evening Jame .... ~ie * 


} 


66 | Gujarat see Nadiad (Kaira) 
| 

67 | Islam Gazette ...-/ Amreli 
| State). 

68 | Jain Vijaya Bombay 


69 | Kaira Times 


70 | Kaira Vartaman ... ..| Kaira 

71 | Kaéthidwdr Samachar .| Ahmedabad 
72 | Khabardar .| Bombay 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda 

74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay 

75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette .| Sadra 

76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .| Bombay 
77 | Nawsari Patrika .| Navsari 


78 | Navsari Prakash ... ie: 2 


79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad 
80 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi 
81 | Praja Pokar .| Surat 


82 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad 


Advertiser. 
83 | Satya Vakta oa Do. 
84 | Shakti | 


“i Surat 


85 + Surat Akhbar ia wt - 


86 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi 


‘HInpdI. 


87 'Shri Dnyansagar Sama-; Bombay 
char. 


88 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. 
char. 


KANARESE. 


89 | Digvijayd: ... 


90 | Kannad Kesari_ ... 


91 | Karndtak Patra and| Dharwar 


Chandrodaya. 
92 | Karnatak Vaibhav .| Bijapur 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar 


94 | Loka Bandhu_... on meee? eee 
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.| Nadiad (Kaira) 


eer 
| 


.| Gadag (Dharwar) ... 


| Hubli (Dhérwir) ... 


..| Thrice a month 


(Baroda-| Weekly 


ii . Fortnightly 


al Bi-weekly ... 
... Weekly 
. Daily 


...| Weekly 


ie Fortnightly 


- i Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


| 
| 


es : Fortnightly 


sil Weekly 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


tion, 
si | 
...| Dimji Révji Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal| 1,000 
Bania) ; 32. | 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzba4n, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. 
.| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
Bania) ; 23. | 
.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
.| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali) 1,000 
Bania) ; 26. 
.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
28. | 
.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
56. 
.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan  Dave;. Hindu 550 
(Brahman) ; 46. 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
46. 
.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji,} 1,000 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
.| Motilal Chhotaél4l Vyds; Hindu (Audich 800 
Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
.| Harivallabhd4és Pranvallabhdd4s Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 39. | 
| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi48 ...  .... 475 
.| Hirdl4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa’ Shrimali' 1,000 
Bania) ; 28. 
.| Keshavla4l MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das! 559 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. | 
.| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu! 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | 
i 
| 
.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 “I 300 
.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ; 300 
! 
| 
.| Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
kubja Brahman); 31. 
. Pandit Ruddra Datta’ Sharma; Hinduj 6,200 
(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
.|Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
(Devang) ; 40. | 
.| Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 309 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
.| K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man); 25. | 
.| Anndéji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastht 300 
Brahman) ; 46. | : 
.| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
(Vaishnav Brahman). | | 
| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hinduj 25C° 
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Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 
Dnyaén Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay’ 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Kesari 


Kumtha Vritt 


"Khéndesh Vaibhav 


.| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


Gaurishankar Rémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


\ 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


Brahman); 21. 


.| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 


Brahman) ; 36. 


Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) 5 
81. 
Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 32. 
| 
| 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 27. 


.| Hari Bhikaji Sdémant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 


man); 44. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 


Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42. | 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 


Brahman); 44. 

...| (1) A’béji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna: 
Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. 

...|Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Braihman) ; 34. : 


...| Monthly ... 
..-| Weekly ~— ... 
..-| Published thrice a 
month. 
...| Monthly ... 
Belgaum ... ...| Weekly... 
...| Chikodi (Belgaum).| Do. _ ... 
= Chiplun (Ratnaé-! Do. waa 
giri). 
---| Belgaum ... oo =O see 
.--| Erandol (East! Do. 7 
Khandesh). 
...| Wai (Satara) sol DOs sia 
..-| Dharwar ... aa? we 
os 
..-| Bombay ... vs Do. ees 
.--| Poona sé a oe - 
.--| Kolhapur ... ..| Do. - 
.--| Thana ‘ie ioe rm 
...| Kochara (Ratnagiri).| Fortnightly 
--.| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... 
---| Bombay ... ocof 0. _ 
| 
...| Thana és na oe js 
| 
---| Sholdpur ... oo ey — 
---| Poona ees a Do. ma 
.--| Pérola (East Khan-} Fortnightly 
desh),. 
---| Dhulia (West Khan-} Weekly... 
desh). 
---| Kumtha (Kanara) Do. sie 
---| Vengurla (Ratnd-| Do. one 
girl). 
F BUEA 


.| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 


.| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 


.| Anandraéo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 


| 
| 
Hindu — 


Brahman) ; : oe. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 
33. 


.| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. | 

Hindu (Deshasth! 

Brahman) ; 50. | 

Vishnu Vithal sean ; Hindu (Sdrasw at 
Brahman) ; 


.| Krishnaji Késhindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit. 


pawan Brahman) ; 42. | 
Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33 : 


.| Kadshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit. 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


.| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar ; Hindu! 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 
(1) Vasudév Ganesh Deshpande, os | 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 41. 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brihman) ; 36. 

Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 


Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
Rémkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 
Brahman) ; 31. 
Jandrdhan Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu 


B.A. * 
Hindu 


| 
Hindu 
(Gow di) 
| 
| 


Hindu (Gaud 


(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


100 


700 


400 


6,000 


350 


100 


200 


900 


410 


450 


320 


25,000 
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126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly : “anrae Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 
127 | Moda Vritt | Wai (Satéra) Do. | Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 650 
| Brahman) ; 29. 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay .| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; (Hinduj 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkdr;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
131 }| Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangardam ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
, mali) ; 27. 
132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 200 
ae Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
Brdhman) ; 40. 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhaéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BB. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhdada Bréhman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika __ ...| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly Nérdyan*Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. aes .| Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
140 | Prakdsh .| Satara Do. | Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brdhman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakdshak .| Bijapur Do. ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse ; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh 5 Dee CR) ct ee OS ie 
145 | Samdlochak @ .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
: Brahman) 30 
146 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
:, Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 41. 
154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta) ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .|Hari Raghundth Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
: pawan Bréhman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichéri_... are .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh.Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay ... Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 
. (2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). : 
158 | Vrittasar... .| Wai (Satara) .| Weekly... .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
. pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 
159 | Vydpari_... “ee .| Poona rr Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur (Shol4-) Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 300 
| pur). / / Brdhman); 35. | 
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‘\n| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... _...| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600 
0%) : | madan (Abro); 24. 


.--| L&rkhéna (Sind) ...| Do. #3 ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu; About 
ek (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000 


---| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 


4 
j 
. 
i : > t 
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Sind Sudhar 1+. «ee Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 


165 | Sind Kesari ied ...| Shikérpur (Sind) ...| Do. ne ...| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
| 3 43. 


Urpv. 


166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 2,000 


Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


167 |GuruGhantdl Punch .... Do. .......| Do...» ~—«.| Syed. Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali| 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


168 | Habib-ul-Akhbéar ... | ae bie ae ibe ...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad) 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


e Mi 169 | Jém-i-Jahannuma ..-| Jalgaon (East) © Do. see ...| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Huebibulla ; 500. 
ee ta : . Khandesh). Muhammadan ; 48. 


p: 170 |Tiberal ...  .... ..., Bombay ... ...| Do. ..  «..{ Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi) 500. 
‘s . Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22.: 


if | ) 171 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér cock as one .«-| Daily sah .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Br : | Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 


172.' Urdu Daily ie ied a si ak ian sida a iets? ee 


f 


a GugaRa’TI AND Hinp1. | 


| 
ie | 173 | Jain eee ove ...| Bombay ... soc] WORE one ...| Bhdgubhai’ Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu’ 2,400 
ee (Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 
| 
174 | Jain Mitra isi iol ae a ...| Fortnightly ...| Gopaéldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 
88. : 
BS | 
A MaARA’THI AND Ka’NARESE . | 
e P 
i Ber: 175 | Chandrika ... pea ...| Bagalkot (Bijdpur) .| Weekly __... .... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 


Bréhman) ; 35. | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. ¢ 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the- 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


a i | C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
hs. List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (A = win gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


: _D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
_ proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


: 
| 
Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. | 
abodes ‘ } 
, | : 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, op vega 
Prac ukepenaianeane | races ayes ial az 1 Ue agate ae ae % es | 
GUJARATI, | | 
| i 
644} Din Mani... eee .... Broach eee ooo} Weekly ove aes acuees bee 
HINDI, | | 
° | 
S6A Bharat eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee eeeece | eee 
| 
MARATHI, | | | | 
4 | | f 
120a| Khabardar ose ».| Belgaum ... »..| Weekly. (Printed Ganesh Anant Abhyankar. oe 
in Modi charac-' | 
| ters.) | | 
| | 
125a| Maharashtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thana)...| Monthly ... ...| Govind Gangddhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu, | 100 | 
3 | 
N.B.—(a) No. 100 is published at Poona, — ‘ 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; age 28, The circulation is 100, 
(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published, 
(d) No. 66 is turned into a weekly, 
(ec) Nos. 47 and 147 have temporarily ceased to be published. | 
(f) The Editor of No. 9 is Krishn4ji Prabhakar Khidilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 36 | 
con 1946—3 a 
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Tl 
| Politics and the Public Adminstration. 


1. It is rumoured that His Excellency Lord Minto is going to resign 
. _ in April next on account of the ill-health of Lady 
Alleged failure of His Minto. It is difficult to say whether this is the true 
Excellency Lord Minto’s yeason or not. But whatever the reason may be, no 
administration. 
Gujardti (27), 15th Nov. ©¢ in India will be sorry if the rumour turns ‘out 
to be true. The general verdict of Indians on 
Lord Minto’s administration is that he has not those high qualities which, 
in these critical times, are essential in a ruler in his position. His Excellency 
has proved himself to be but a mediocre statesman, capable of no higher 
achievement than that of somehow managing to keep the car of the administra- 
tion agoing. At the same time, we have to admit that he is not a ruler of 
the type of Lord Curzon, the type that irritate public opinion by their 
inconsiderate acts. It is said that Lord Minto is not able to keep his 
subordinates under control ; but, then, he dces not allow any of them to do any- 
thing that would dissatisfy the public, It might perhaps have been supposed 
that Lord Minto might be, by reason of his cool-headedness and mature age, 
best fitted to soothe the discontent generated during Lord Curzon’s regime. 
But it need scarcely be pointed out that Lord Minto has proved quite unable 
to cope with the situation. Had he but taken the wise step of undoing the 
partition, the terrible incidents now occurring would never have taken place. 
Lord Morley’s unwillingness to annul the partition may be attributed to the 
firm opposition offered by Lord Minto. No doubt His Excellency’s regime 
would not in ordinary times have been termed unsuccessful; but it is quite 
clear that he has not proved himself to be a ruler competent to cope with the 
present crisis. 


*2. “We have read with much relief and gratitude the weighty and 
‘statesmanlike speech in which His Excellency the 

miuadh” dave by hoy Viceroy, addressing the Talukdars of Oudh, explained 
Excellency the Viceroy the position of the Government of India in regard to 
before the Talukdars of the situation created by the recent apparent recru- 
Oudh. descence of anarchism in Calcutta. Lord Minto 
er Social Reformer entered an emphatic protest against allowing. the 
(S), Sand Sov. murderous deeds of misguided fanatics to blacken 
the reputation of a whole people or dissipate their rising hopes. He does not 
share the doubts of those who think that the “present moment was 
inopportune for the introduction of broader political principles into the 
administration of the Indian Empire.......... His Excellency remarked in the 
course of his speech :—‘ The British 7 aj is determined, as it has ever been, to 
safeguard the populations committed to its charge. It is determined to shut 
the door in the face of a ruinous anarchy and, for the special difficulties with 
which it has. to deal, it will not hesitate to forge special weapons.’ No sane 
man can withhold support from measures which are directed to the uprooting 
of anarchical and murderous tendencies, and we understand the Viceroy’s 
utterances to mean that there will be no wild and random efforts involving 


indiscriminate harassment. The people have to be guarded as much from — 


anarchical movements as from ‘Police persecution such as that which took 
place at Rawalpindi and Midnapur. His Excellency’s speech is of a re- 
assuring character.’ 


8. It is needless to observe that the handful of Bengali maniacs have 
sent a thrill of horror and stupefaction throughout 

Alleged needlessness of the country by their wicked and dastardly deeds. 
special coercive legislation The attempt on the life of the Lieutenant- Governor 


ith th hist 
ja ta Sanaa! “sand the cowardly policy these anarchists have 


Bombay Samdchdr (61), adopted of getting Police officers out of their way 
20th Nov. ; Jém-e-Jamshed only proves the desperation to which they have been 
(31), 19th Nov.; Prakdsh driven by the failure of their plots and activities. 
(140), 18th Nov.; Native Ag they have now completely thrown off the mask, 
Seead ri 1 as no sympathy can be felt for them in any part of the 
Nae. country. By these pranks of theirs, they have facili- 

tated the task of those enemies of India’s progress and 
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improvement who wish to set back the hands of the clock of regeneration by 
many a year. ‘These miscreants are really traitors to their country, and every 
one will long to deal a fatal blow to their anarchical methods. But at the 
same time we cannot approve of the attitude of those who, under the pretext of 


arresting the progress of anarchism, lose their heads as much as these madmen 


have done. With regard to the suggestions thrown out by the Daily Telegraph 
and Anglo-Indian papers of its way of thinking for the enactment of a Crimes 
Act and the closing of all Colleges, we can only say that they are as startling 
and maniacal as the deeds of the anarchists themselves. Now that the back of 
anarchism in Bengal has been successfully broken by the local Police, there is 


no reason to attach any undue importance to its existence. The setting aside 


of all existing laws as useless or ineffective would create a very undesirable 
impression upon the ignorant public with regard to the unlimited powers of 
Government, and this aspect of the question the authorities would do well to 
reflect upon before entering upon any rash scheme. It is indeed a short- 
sighted policy to disparage the present laws and the law courts administering 
them merely because certain anarchist trials have been unduly prolonged. 
To enter upon fresh legislation after every cowardly outrage would only serve 
to strengthen the belief in the minds of the desperate maniacs that the 
foundations of British authority in India are so very weak that they could be 
easily overthrown. Before discussing the question of such extreme measures, 
it must be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that the necessity for them 
really: exists. Not a single one of the anarchists arrested has escaped 
unpunished; if there was delay in meting out justice to them, it has 
been useful in more ways than one, as it has helped the Police to trace the 
mazes of the conspiracies all the more thoroughly. ‘To obviate such delays, 
the enactment of a Crimes Act is suggested; but how little need there is for 
such a measure would be apparent from a comparison of the state of India 
at the present juncture with that of Ireland at the time of the Jubilee of 
the late Queen when such an Act was passed there. It will be seen that 
there is not the slightest resemblance between India at the present day 
and Ireland of that date. With the exception of a handful of maniacs, the 
whole country stands on the side of wovernment. The majority of the 
Indians entertain high hopes that they will achieve their industrial and 
political regeneration with the help of their British rulers. The existing 
law is comprehensive enough tc cope effectually with all mischievous tenden- 
cies, and it is, therefore, foolish to suppose that the placing of a measure 
like the Crimes Act on the statute-book will strengthen British rule in India. 
Any such measure will not only give undue importance to anarchical methods 
but will also create a bad impression on the minds of the Indian public with 
regard to the strength of Government. We hone, therefore, that Lord Minto 
will turn a deaf ear to the appeal for a repressive enactment. |‘he Jdm-e- 
Jamshed writes in a similar strain and appeals to the Government of 
Lord Minto not to be deluded by the vapourings of Anglo-Indian and English 
newspapers into passing any stringent enactment for the whole of India 
when the spirit of anarchy is confined only to Bengal. The Prakash 
remarks :—It is the duty of Government to devise measures to arrest 
the growth of anarchism and that of our leaders to render every assistance to 
the authorities in this connection. But repression is bound to fail. Timely 
concessions alone will succeed in gaining the object. The Native Opinion 
observes :—These desperate attempts showthat their perpetrators must have 
some very serious grievances. The general public seems to have lost its faith in 
the sense of justice of Government officials. The Jagad Vritt writes :—That 
a Hindu student should have attempted the life of the Lieut.-Governor of 
Bengal is an evil omen, and is likely to prove a forerunner of our country’s 
misfortunes. All these evil consequences can be traced to the writings and 
speeches of the Extremists. ] 3 


4. “The writer of the article in the Daily Telegraph does not 
seem to be serious when he says that the Native 
21st Nov colleges in Bengal should be closed. ‘The assassi- 

nation of the Lieut.-Governor was not attempted 
by a student of a Native college. Such young criminals may come out of a 


Indian Spectator (5), 


13 


Government college as well as from any other.......... But if Native colleges - 


‘are closed, the students at present attracted to them will somehow find 


their way into'the Government colleges. But ‘supposing this migration will 
not take place, what is to become of them? Curiously enough, the same 


article is reported to opine that ‘our most obstinate and most dangerous 
antagonists are the purdah women.’ ‘These at any rate have never been in the — 


Native colleges. ‘T'he writer evidently thinks that the ladies who attended the 


bier of Khudiram Bose are suffragettes. Discipline is required in all colleges. » 
It may be particularly lax in some of the Native colleges. But a3 long 4s 


Government are not able to satisfy the educational requirements of the 
country through their own institutions, a drastic measure like the one pro- 

posed by the Daily Telegraph cannot be the most expedient course. The 

University and Government may between them increase the inspecting 

agency, at least as an experimental measure. If enemies of the King, made 

to pay the extreme penalty of the gallows, are publicly deified, there must 

be something seriously wrong with the loyalty of thé people. But if executed 

murderers are deified, we need not go beyond the inference that the moral 

sense of the adorers is at fault. We believe that the people had sympathy 
with Khudiram, the murderer of his betrayer, rather than with Khudiram under 
trial for treason. Ultimately, perhaps, it comes to the same thing, for the 

information that was given out to the Police was concerning an alleged 
treasonous conspiracy. Yet since the whole state of the popular mind—at 
least the mind of a large number of people—is politically fraught with danger, 
it is possible that many Bengalis detested Gosain because he had betrayed 
young men who imagined that they were serving their country’s cause.......... 

It is not the justice or innocence of a course of conduct that rules the politics 

of Bengal to-day, but a sense of pride and delight that men of determination 
and dare-devilry have at last been discovered in the province and the stigma 
of being constantly spoken of as a timid race is somehow or other removed.” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—*“ The Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council 
and the Chief Secretary ran up to His Excellency at Bikanir and left the 
place after consultation with him. The subject of discussion could not be 
STE coi cisncee Sir H. H. Risley might have availed himself of the visit to 
talk over some question raised by Lord Morley in connection with the scheme 
of reforms; but the general conjecture is that strong and immediate measures 
are contemplated for the suppression of crime in Bengal. Of precedents 
Government have many in the history of civilised nations. But the condi- 
tions and the administrative machinery of India differ so widely from those 
of Ireland or any other country, that no one has ventured to predict the 
nature of the measures which Government contemplate adopting when the 
Viceroy arrives in Calcutta. The Native Press has generally admitted 
that the administration of the criminal law in Bengal has not proved equal 
to the task of combating the tendency of anarchical atrocities to multiply, 
and that some more efficient, though temporary, measures are called for.’’| 


*5. “The painfully exaggerated picture, which some newspapers in 
Kngland draw of the present political situation in 

Rast Goftdr (87), 22nd India, betrays glaring ignorance both as to the gravity 
Nov., Eng. cols. and the extent to which anarchist crime is spread 
over the country. There is no gainsaying the fact 

that anarchism has come io stay in India, and will henceforth continue to 
figure as a stumbling-block in the way of good administration.......... But 
though no administrative remedies can‘serve to extirpate the evil root and 


branch, we need feel no despondency about arresting its growth by a policy 


characterised by tact and firmness. The hysterical groanings of the Daily 
Telegraph suggest a pertinent inquiry. Does the anarchist of the day wield 
such a powerful hold over Indian society as to threaten the stability of the con- 
stituted authority in the country.?......... If anarchism has established itself 
as a permanent evil in India, it is again pertinent to inquire if the soil in 
which it has struck root is peculiarly favourable to its growth. We believe 
not. Civilised society everywhere rebels against the forces that disturb 
its peace and even tenor, and the same influences which have confined the 
srowth of anarchist crime to a handful of morbid persons would assert 
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themselves. with redoubled vigour among Indians, who are essentially a 
- peace-loving and law-abiding nation. The remedies which the Daily ° 
Telegraph suggests are heroic measures, with larger possibilities for mischief 
than for good. If the Police in the capital are not equal to their duty, the 
proper step would be to improve the Police administration, and not to establish 
a rule of terror and martial discipline through the city. ‘To penalise a whole flock 
for a few black sheep is an idea of justice peculiar to the Daily Telegraph, 
and those who are responsible for the maintenance of law and order would 
not, we think, hail it as a counsel of sound statesmanship. They can face 
the danger without incurring the risk of driving a whole population to the 
verge of desperation, and we can count upon their taking proper action with- 
out awaiting gratuitous advice from irresponsible and alarmist critics. Though 
in epecific instances they may now and then trip, as they did in permitting 
demonstrations at the funeral of the convict who met his death on the gallows, 
their policy in its main outline has so far left little to be desired, and is indica- 
tive of a far-sighted vision and actuated by a thorough grasp of the situation. 
The London paper advises the closing of colleges till order is restored. Light 
and knowledge have no affinity for crime. If the educational methods of the 
colleges are faulty, improvement in the teaching staff and the introduction 
of the right books and enforcement of proper discipline in schools and 
colleges will obviate danger from this source. ‘The press and the pulpit can 
mend matters more effectively than harsh and ill-conceived measures and 
an all-round policy of repressive and retrogressive measures. Let those who 
sway the public mind and those who have the charge of the rising generations 
assiduously preach the gospel of peace and impress on young and old the 
horrors of anarchist crimes. When this is done and requisite firmness is dis- 
played in the treatment of criminals, when all the just and moderate demands 


and aspirations of the people are‘satisfied, the anarchist in India will have 
found vocation gone.”’ 


- 


*6. “The comments and the proposals of the Dazly Telegraph in 

ne oe England are not more preposterous than Captain 
Nor Eng. Pai 42nd aber’s interpeilation in the House of Genenaee, 
= Shari asking whether in view of the state of affairs in 
India Mr. Haldane would delay the return home of troops in South Africa, 
would despatch reinforcements to India beyond the ordinary drafts and retain 
time-expired men in India. The question shows that most alarmist and 
sensational reports regarding the state of things in Bengal have been 
wired to England. It is not surprising that the British public are being 
misled by highly coloured and alarmist reports. Certain leading Anglo- 
Indian papers have already proposed drastic legislation and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the Calcutta Trades’ Association and the European 
and Anglo-Indian Defence Association have also recommended to Government 
drastic changes in the existing law. That isin accordance with their past 
‘traditions. ‘They have never had either the courage or generosity or wisdom 
to point out the errors of Government, when the interests of the Indian 
public are concerned, though they are ready to recommend or support retro- 
grade or stringent measures. It is not a little significant that His Excellency’s 
‘best thanks’ have been conveyed to the bodies in question for their joint 
suggestion. We await further developments with no little anxiety. But we 
yet hope that Bengal will show more wisdom and statesmanship than she has, 
and that Lord Minto’s Government will not attach exaggerated importance 
to the exigencies of the hour without considering the far-reaching consequences 
of measures conceived in panic and rushed through the Legislative Council 
in extreme haste........... It is quite evident that the entire Indian public, 
excepting dangerous and insane fanatics, have expressed their deep abhorrence 
and indignation at the dastardly outrages and diabolical conspiracies in 
Bengal. Noone denies that Government are quite justified in trying to 
eradicate the new cancer that has grown up in Bengal by every legitimate 
means in their power. But the wild proposals of the Daily Telegraph and 
its insane charges against the purdah women show how easy it would be to 
aggravate the present situation by the adoption of extravagant and ill- 
conceived measures. Lord Minto’s Government will have the sympathy of 


15 


the intelligent public in all measures dictated by cool-headed and farseeing 
statesmanship.......... But an alarmist attitude and panic measures are no 
cure for the undoubted evils that threaten to arrest the progress not only of 
Bengal but of the whole country.” 


} 


*7. “It is understood that the recent ‘conference between the Viceroy 
flied tts i and the Members of the Home and Legal Depart- 
(4) 9Ond ag eformer ments of the Government of India had reference ,to 


the situation in Bengal. Any scheme for improving © 


it, which leaves out of consideration the central fact that the present system 
of governing Bengal is absolutely out of date, will be foredoomed to failure. 
Holding as we do in utter abhorrence the anarchist developments, we cannot 
yet see Bengal placed under the heels of that type of Police and Magistracy who 
were responsible for the gross and wanton abuse of their powers at Midnapur. 
Terrorism, whether exercised by the Police or by private individuals, is the 
parent of evil. It demoralises the people and makes them admire violence, 
desperation and crime. After all, the most effective factor in the deterrent 
influence of penal laws lies in the public sentiment that it is shameful to be 
convicted and sent to jail. When scores of persons are passed through jails 
day after day and week after week, the sentiment .vanishes, and the apostle 
of coercion has to seek fresh means of torture and humiliation. The victims 
grow in callousness with the cruelty of the law. ‘These are elementary truths 
of statecraft, on which history has repeatedly set her seal, and we should be 
ashamed to trot them out here but for the fact that publicists like the writer 
in the Daily Telegraph are obsessed with the idea that the experience of 
history has no application to Indian administration. Special laws and special 
courts mean, in plain English, indiscriminate arrests and punishments. The 
State voluntarily shuts its eyes and lets the Police officers oppress the 
public, if they can, into an acquiescent frame of mind. We humbly warn 
Government against listening to the siren voice of coercion.......... If you 
treat the people as brutes to be thrashed into submission, you must expect 
them to retaliate after the manner of beasts whenever they get the chance. 
On the other hand, if you treat them as moral beings, respect their reasonable 
feelings, redress legitimate grievances, and treat their opinions as all 
modern rulersy including Kaiser William, they will behave like. moral 
beings. When one remembers how Bengal used to glory in being the 
premier province of British India, as the province which, in having 


the Permanent Settlement and in being the seat of the capital of the » 


Empire, used to regard herself and was regarded as the most favoured child 
of British rule, and compares with it the present situation, one is forced 
to the conclusion that it is not any inherent perversity of the Bengali mind 
but external causes that have brought about the estrangement between the 
Administration and the people.” 


' 8. “We have grown too familiar with the hysterical fulminations of the 
Anglo-Indian Press to be surprised at the recent 

Oriental Review (11), ebullition in the wake of the two anarchical out- 
18th Nov. rages in Bengal. While all the Indian people unite 
in condemning these they can never sympathise 

with the vehement demands made by the Anglo-Indian Press that the 
procedure of justice ought to be changed and that the nefarious doctrine 
‘Hanging first and trial afterwards,’ ought to be accepted as its guiding 
principle. Jt is contended that by adopting the same procedure in the case of 
trials of anarchists as in that of men charged with other crimes there is a 
danger of the ends of justice being defeated. Trials ought never to be 
protracted, but this does not mean that the ordinary course of justice ought to 
be departed from.......... We saw inthe case of the Midnapur conspiracy 
that it was only because the ordinary course of justice was followed that 
so many innocent men were fortunate enough to be acquitted. The with- 
drawal of confessions of approvers, coerced by the Police into making 
them, seems to be the red rag that has startled the Anglo-Indian journal- 
ists who advocate ‘asummary procedure of justice. Had this course been 
adopted, several innocent, respectable and loyal citizens of Midnapur might 
have been rotting in jail. The fiasco of that trial was due neither to defects 
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7 Z iven to the Polive and the exooutive.. Papers like the T1mes, the States- 
os the Mmpire; and the Englishman are advocating a sharp and summary 
_ process. Such dangerous suggestions are subversive of the highest principles 
ee and ought to be protested against by the Indian Press and public. 
e Daily Telegraph of London maintains its reputation by going further 
than Anglo-Indian papers and urging the ‘closing of native colleges and 
quartering of the Military upon Calcutta.’.......... Such writings would be 
considered ridiculous were it not for that supremely tragic element behind 
them, viz., colossal ignorance on the part of Englishmen of the real wants of 
India........... Let anarchists be dealt with severely by all means, but let not 
the fair name of British justice be degraded by any such tampering as the 
Anglo-Indian Press advocates.” 


9. “Despite the gloomy forebodings inspired by recent events and 
the present disquieting situation in Bengal, the ex- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (31), tremely pessimistic forecast of the Daily Telegraph 
20th Nov., Eng. cols. should appear to be nothing short of a reflection 
upon modern British statesmanship, and on the 
ability of the administrators Britain sends out here, to rise to the 
level of those who went before them as leaders and rulers of men. ‘To say that 
India must henceforth be looked upon as a‘ disaffected part of the Empire © 18 
virtually to declare that England has lost her grip on the country’s respect, 
confidence and affections........ .. To our mind there is no reason for such utter 
despondency. ‘There were dark days in Indian history before, when racial feeling 
had become more exasperated than now, thanks to prancing pro-consuls and 
ignorant Ministers. But every time the situation was saved by England 
lending, for the time, to her Kastern Dependency the service of her best talents. 
and wisdom; and we have not at all despaired of this happening again. It is 
true, times have somewhat changed ; but why should the race that pacified India, 
after so terrific a cataclysm as the Mutiny, fail to make it once more as loyal, 
devoted and contented as it was on the eve of Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty ? 
An answer in the negative would bespeak the consciousness that not only 
statesmanship, wisdom and prudence, but also justice and righteousness have 
departed from the counsels of Britain’s public men—which to our mind would 
be an unjust. and uncharitable reflection, so long as there are statesmen of 
such strong nerves, steadfast purpose, and benevolent intentions as Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto. Jf English publicists wish to save India from 
becoming another Irelan@ they must strain every nerve to persuade the two 
political parties in England to spare for Indian administration men of the right 
stamp, and not to make the country the dumping-ground for blustering, blunder- 
ing autocrats and mediocrities by way of party patronage and out of family con- 
siderations. Tell them to resist the temptation of sending out men of the 
types of Dalhousie and Curzon, of Lytton and Elgin; and India may yet be 
kept loyal and contented.”’ 


10. The Anglo-Indian newspapers have been pressing Government to 

ass a Crimes Act similar to that once enforced in 

Secers (120), Lith Nov. relaad. Now if, in addition to the extraordinary 
powers respecting meetings and printing presses with which the Police 
in this country are already invested, all the powers of a Magistrate be also 
conferred on Police officers in respect of the investigation of political cases, 
and if the Magistrates be empowered to try political offences in a summary 
manner, then the Police will be our sole rulers. If such Police rule were 
really introduced in this country, it would be prejudicial alike to the officials 
and the people. When the attempt was made on the life of the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, the task of saving his life fell to the Maharaja of 
Burdwan and a private European gentleman, and it was only after quiet was 
restored that the Police appeared on the scene to take the culprit into 
custody and escort the Lieut.-Governor’s carriage to his bungalow! 
If such be the zeal of the Police in the discharge of their duty in critical times. 
like the present, it is doubtful how far they would discharge their duty of 
protecting the people in ordinary times. It is also notorious of what small use 


the Police were to the people last year when the Muhammadans in Bengal 
‘ 


17 


were desecrating Hindu temples and defiling Hindu women in broad: daylight. 
Owing to insufficient pay and absence of popular control the Indian Police © 


have become the most corrupt, impudent, incompetent and oppressive in: the 
world. Unless this department be reformed in the real sense of the term, the 
Police can never be called the true protectors of the people. a 


11. “Wehave nothing but contempt and horror to express for the 
| | dastardly outrage attempted on the Lieut.- 
_ Comments onthe recent Governor of Bengal............. What a serious injury 
or outrages in these anarchist lunatics are doing to the great 
: ‘Gaier 48, Punch (29), National cause! What a pity it is that our worst 
15th Nov., Eng. cols. enemies should belong to our own people! If the 

anarchists think that they can bully the rulers by 
such madcap freaks of terrorism, they are utterly mistaken. They have 
very little knowledge of the British character. John Bull can never be 
bullied into doing a thing.......... Just as a change has come over the 
people of India, so also a distinct change is visible in the morale of our 
rulers. ‘The change has been distinctly for the better ever since the Liberals 
came into power and Mr. Morley took into his hands the helm of the Indian 
administration. Now that Britain’s conscience has once been awakened there 
cannot possibly be any stepping back. Such a thing is inconceivable and 
against the splendid traditions of the British race. If we show ourselves 
worthy, privileges are sure to follow.......... We know that these fanatics 
form but a miserable and microscopic minority, that the heart of the Indian 
peoole as a whole is sound and its loyalty to the British throne unquestioned.... 
We nave no doubt that the authorities will mercilessly root out this poisonous 
weed. But their task will be made easier if the mass of people loyally second 
their efforts.......... Let there be no misunderstanding or silly infatuation 
about the matter. No people ever achieved their salvation through the 
tortuous paths of violence, treachery and anarchism. The Nihilists of Russia 
have been trying the game for a number of decades. It not only did not avail 
them one jot, but actually set back the hand of the clock of political 
progress. ‘lhe same was the case with Fenians of Ireland.......... History 
does not show a single instance in which violence has ultimately succeeded. 
It is to be hoped that the accursed anarchists of India will realise the truth 
of this great lesson of histery and give up their frantic methods.” 


12.. The anarchists of Bengal have now grown bold to desperation and do not 
care to consult their country’s future. They have out- 

Gujarati (27), 15th Nov., strippedeven Extremist views and become inoculated 
a Oe Bs. ors with Nihilism, Anarchism and Terrorism. It fills 
a yy Be vend 78)’ us with sadness to think of the consequences of such 
sth Nov.:  Navsdr;, ® deplorable state of affairs, which is wholly attribut- 
Patrika (77), 15th Nov. able to Lord Curzon’s regime as Viceroy. The 
attempted assassination of Sir A. Fraser and the 

murder of Inspector Bannerji have frightened the Angio-Indians out of their 
wits. In this connection, we would appeal to Government to do what must 
be done with a strong hand, but not to launch upon a policy which may prove 
injurious to the country at large, when the evil is confined only to a 
small province. [The Guardt stigmatises the dastardly deeds of the Bengal 
anarchists as wicked and prays that God may free the country from such cruel 
miscreants and that the rulers may be able to put them down with a strong 
hand. It is glad that the life of Sir A. Fraser was saved. The Shakte 
remarks :—It is a great misfortune for the country that such cowardly 
attacks should be made ‘on the lives of high officials. We must, 
however, beseech Guvernment not to be excited at the present juncture, 
but calmly to take a dispassionate view of the situation and to endea- 
vour to win over the hearts of the people by alleviating their sufferings, 
instead of repressing their aspirations. With regard to the cry for more 
repressive measures raised by the English and Anglo-Indian papers, we would 
point to the recent repressive measures and prosecutions for sedition, and 
ask Government if they have been of any practical utility in restoring quiet 
to the country. With regret we have to observe that these steps have 
only served to aggravate the spirit of animosity against Government. The 
Navsdéri Prakdsh remarks :—The dastardly attacks on Sir A. Fraser and on 
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». » . Bespector Bannerji, within a week of the promulgation of the King-Emperor’s 
=.» ‘Message’ to the Princes and people of India, shows how deep-rooted the spirit 
>... of anarchism is in Bengal and how completely the Message has failed in 
* .. * favourably impressing the anarchists. The Navsdri Patrika condemns the 
acts of the anarchists and trusts that as, in its opinion, affairs in Bengal 
have.got completely out of gear and the minds of the Bengalis have become 
exasperated, the authorities would do away with the distinction they are 
alleged to have set up between the white and ithe black skin and treat the 


‘Indians on a footing of equality with Englishmen. | 


13. ‘ The assassination of Inspector Bannerji, following close upon the 
heels of the outrage on the Lieut.-Governor, 
Praja Bandhu (36), 15th has roused the detestation of all sober men through- 
Nov., Eng. cols. out the land. It is absolutely necessary that the 
Police force of the province should be thoroughly 
overhauled, and made adequate to the stupendous task that it has got 
before it. It would be subversive of all order and peace, if ruffians of 
the type of Kanaialal Dutt and Khudiram Bose were tolerated even for ever 
so short a period. The Government of Bengal would be wanting in its 
sense of responsibility to the pyblic and to itself, if it failed to avail 
itself of all the resources at its command to root out the loathsome 
and dangerous conspiracy that threatens to eat into the very vitals of 
Indian society. But-while the duty of the Bengal Government is plain, that 
of the people of the province is equally so. We are persuaded that no efforts 
that Government will put forth will fully succeed unless they are assisted by 
the ready, earnest and full co-operation of the people of Bengal.......... Unless 
all respectable and law-abiding people, with one mind, do their level best to. bring 
the existing state of affairs to a speedy end, Government may be compelled 
ere long to invoke the aid of martial law, or toresorttosome equally drastic 
expedient, which is likely to confound the innocent and the guilty, and produce a 
state of things at which all honest and patriotic men will look with horror. 
We are really surprised that the remains of the murderer Kanaialal Dutt 
should have been treated with respect by about 2,000 young men in Calcutta. 
It seems the moral sense of these youths has been altogether obliterated, and 
that the distinctions between right and wrong have no place in their minds. 
It is difficult to understand their conduct on any other hypothesis. There 
is no code of morals, no code of patrivtism, no standard of human conduct 
by which the deeds of Kanaialal Dutt can be justified or excused 
Much of the mischief is traceable to the incitement to crime and violence 
by papers like the Yugdntar and the Sandhya.” 


14. “The attempted assassination of Sir Andrew Fraser marks an 
epoch in the campaign of terrorism in Bengal. We 
Mahratta (9), 15th Nov. aye afraid the activity of the Bengal sieiestah has 
only just begun and it will be some time before it reaches its zenith and 
begins to decline, for within a couple of days from the attempt on the life 
of. the lLieut.-Governor of Bengal came the successful assassination of 
Inspector Bannerji. It is thus evident that the Bengali terrorists are resolved 
not to give the world even breathing time.......... Can it be that Sir Andrew 
Fraser is endowed, like Napoleon or Garibaldi, with a charmed life ?......... 
In any case we must congratulate the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal upon the 
mercy Providence has shown to him.......... We are not aware that Sir A. 
Fraser was guilty of anything which should have provoked Jotindranath 
Chowdhari to attempt his assassination ; and as for Inspector Bannerji, what 
he did in tracing and eventually arresting Profulla Chaki was but in the course 
of his duty as a Police officer, who is bound to detect the authors of a murder 
or any other crime. But just as these gentlemen did not personally 
deserve such terrible doom as was marked out for them, so also those who 
took the law into their own hands were apparently anything but the personal 
enemies of their victims. Both the deeds are evidently part of a scheme of 
warfare between two systems, just now operating with full force in Bengal. 
One is the system of official repression, which is no respecter of persons and in 
which Police Inspectors and Lieut.-Governors have been taking part 
automatically as it were. The other is the system which may now be given a 
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definite name, viz., terrorism ; and this system also works automatically, that is 
to say, in its operation the personalities of the authors as well as the objects 
of the acts of violence are not in point.......... But when we say this, 
we do not mean that on the side of the terrorists there is a regular 
conspiracy or a drilled organisation. The fact, as it appears to us, is that the 
spirit of terrorism is in the air. There is no knowing what individual in 
Bengal it may catch or affect at any time, though it is evident from past 
experience that it is only those young men in whom imagination and emotion 
are excessively high strung that stand the chance of such affection. It is also 
evident that murder is not the ultimate object of these terrorists. To call 
them blood-thirsty is perhaps to misuse a phrase. Personally they might 
abhor the shedding of blood as much as any confirmed humanitarian. But 
somehow or other, they seem to have got the wrong idea into their heads 
that such shedding of blood is a means to an end, the end being to force on 
the mind of the authorities a conviction that repression of aspirations is 
useless and that death being the most effective touch-stone of earnestness, they 
have learnt to scorn death and are prepared to prove their own earnestness 
by taking the lives of others as well as by sacrificing their own. ‘The terrorism 
in Bengal again is not of the kind which aspires to be an instrument for 
achieving immediate or definite political reforms.......... The mind that can 
impel the hand to take up the revolver is perhaps not the kind of mind that 
can take any serious or sustained interest in any reforms relating to the 
constitution.......... All the same, it is most regrettable and condemnable ; 
and the only corrective we can think of as potent to quench its flames is a 
collective healthy public opinion, whose tone can be preserved by 4 benevo- 
lently vigilant Government by granting to the people those rights and 
privileges which might gratify their craving for progress in such good time 
that the act may not lose any of its grace.”’ 


15. “Itis with feelings of the most profound abhorrence and loathing 
Bombay East Indian that we have received the painful intelligence of a 
(1), 14th Nov.;' Sind daring attempt made by a fanatical Bengali anar- 
Journal (18), 12th Nov.; Chist to assassinate the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. 
‘Phenix (18), 14th Nov.; The object of these detestable murderers is to shed 
Subodh Patrika (48), Kuropean blood out of revenge for the partition of 
15th Nov., Eng cols. Bengal, and out of hatred to the European. ‘These 
men have been impressed with the belief that if they kill the Viceroy or one 
or both of the Lieut.-Governors of the two Bengals, not for their mis- 
government, but because they are Englishmen of high position, and if they 
declare a jehad against Kuropeans in general, the Secretary of State will be 
forced to reverse the partition and undo all that has been done during the 
last three or four years. Inthe same manner, they think that if they continue 
unabated their anarchical terrorism, the British Government will be 
constrained to concede all that the Indians demand. This is the programme 
of the anarchists. It is now the duty of Government to take more stringent 
measures against all the ramifications of the anarchical propaganda. If an 
official of the sympathetic nature of Siz Andrew Fraser could not escape their 
hatred, it is not known to what lengths they may not go, if Government 
continue to be lax under the belief that the present anarchical movement 
is not fraught with danger and is not likely to assume dangerous proportions.” 
[The Sind Journal writes:—*“ The news of the daring and cruel attempton 
the life of Sir Andrew Fraser has sent a thrill of horror through every 
well-regulated heart. The feeling is all the greater because the incident 
has come like a bolt from the blue.......... To our mind, this latest 
coupe of the Bengali revolutionary has a very serious meaning, which is 
that the unrest in that province is too acute to be quieted by the sops of 
Municipal or Legislative Council reforms, that give the people no effective voice 
in the larger politics of the country. It is in this light that we read the 
repeated unreasonable and deplorable attempts on the life of a personage like 
Sie A. Frasetis...scse: It is no doubt consoling to find that the Lieut.- 
Governor was cheered by the audience when he returned to the Hall, and 
later on by the crowd outside when he was going home after the lecture. 
But we are not disposed to set very great store by such manifestations when we 
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i of Khuairann 1 Bose ena others are being-bought up by 
te ‘Me 4 ‘revererce. May our rulers, while punishing the 
pirator,’ read the signs aright and meet the situation with 
on!” The Phenix remarks:—“The unsuccessful 
‘ - the life of Sir Andrew Fraser is a cowardly act. There 
no d g the fact’ that there are people in Bengal who are disloyal, 
taffected and delight in bomb-throwing. All India wishes that this 
New Spirit’ should be put down with a firm hand. Such anarchist develop- 
hired hamper the progress of the country, and are specially injurious at a 
time when ‘Honest John’ is ready to give some concessions to the Indian 
ople. All educated Indians rejoice at Sir Andrew Fraser’s narrow. escape.”’ 
1@ Subodh Patrika remarks :—‘“ Another shocking attempt has been made 
on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the popular Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. 
Tf it had been some one who had done harm to the interests of the people of 
India or done them any cruel wrong, we could have understood the motive of 
the criminal; but to attempt the life of Sir Andrew, a true lover of India, a 
pious and noble Christian, is a crime the heinousness of which we have not 
words strong enough at command to condemn. Such dastardly and disgraceful 
crimes can have but one effect; and we are sorry the Bengali anarchists 
cannot see it, or seeing it, court their own and their country’s ruin !’’| 


oo . 


16. The murder of Nandlal Bannerji and the attempt on the life of 

the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal clearly show how 

Pratod (142), 16th Nov.. desperate many of the youthful Bengalis have 

| become. We think that the root of this new spirit 
amongst those mild people is to be found not in the agitation respecting the 
Partition but in the high-handed doings of the short- sighted bureaucracy. 
ES The tragedy of Hamlet shows what “transformation a man’s nature may 
i | undergo when the mind becomes unbalanced. , The same thing appears 


hg to have happened in the case of a number of well-behaved, educated and 


f 
i | cultured Bengali youths who have turned into anarchists. Mere denunciation 
| of this new hateful tendency will not root it out from our midst, nor will 
repressive measures on the part of Government accomplish the object, for 
both the Magistracy and the Folice have recently brought themselves into 
contempt in Bengal. The anarchist propaganda can be stopped only by taking 
care that the innocent'do not suffer along with the guilty and by refraining from 
resorting to any further repressive measures. It is only by the exercise of 
; courage and magnanimity on the part of Government that the present crisis 
oa can be tided over. 
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17. The Hindu Punch publishes a cartoon, in which the anarchist 


hae movement in Bengal is represented as a tigress holding 
a 


the body of Narendra Gossain in her jaws and 
Hindu Punch (112), trampling under her feet Nandlal Bannerji. She 


Hi 18th Nov. is also shown as infuriated at the sight of her 
Belt cubs (meaning the arrested anarchists) confined in a 
i 3 si : big cage, and the following words are put in her 
td 8 Se; p C 
ee mouth :—‘I will go on avenging those who have taken away my dear ones.’ 


is The letter-press below the cartoon explains that it is the society of anarchists 


te. ede SR 


methods of the Bengalis instead of inducing Government to grant us political 
rights will make it imperative on their part to resort to stringent repressive 


ne pe which has slain Narendra Gossain, the approver and Nandlal Banneriji, 

ae the Police Inspector. 

i Ce 18. _ The partition of Bengal has turned the heads of the people of that. 
es 3 province and they have desperately taken to anarchical 
one Sudhdrak (153), 16th methods to frighten Government into setting 

aa Nov. aside the measure. We cannot refrain from express- 
a ing our abhorrence of the methods: employed by the 
AS, ) anarchists and particularly at their attempt on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser. 
| ae We deem it to be the duty of all peace-loving citizens to publicly condemn all 
a resort to violent methods so that the youth of the country may not become inocu- 
as lated with false notions of patriotism. Secret murders will never help to liberate 

= India, but, on the:contrary, will only make ourlot the harder. The present 
woe 
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measures with a view to cope with sedition in the country. Government, 
of course, is powerful enough to take care of itself, but it is ithe duty of our 
society to protect the tender minds of its youth from evil influences. 


19. Commenting on the collapse of the Midnapur bomb case the Arya 
Prakash writes:—The case proves conclusively how 
little the Police relish the existence of the Nationa- 

~m the Midnapur bomb sts. pened a looks as RS tay ears the two 
. ‘eh (29). 15 erms “ Nationalist’’ and‘ ‘ Bomb-maker ” as synony- 
Pe Pe ee ee mous. Those who refuse to be at the beck and call of 
the Police are looked upon by the latter as conspira- 

tors; and the Police consider it a part of their duty, as faithful servants of 
Gov ernment, to wipe them off the face of the earth. Consequently, we regret 
to have to say that the people have ceased to look upon the Police as their 
guardians and ascribe to them the attributes of demons. In this connection 
the authorities also come in for a good deal of reproach and a belief is 
gaining ground that the Police and the higher officials secretly work hand 
in hand. But the fact of the prisoners being released by the Magistrates, 
no sooner the Police conspiracy is exposed, at least shows that Govern- 
ment at any rate do not want to punish the innocent. The tragic collapse 
of the Rawalpindi riots case is repeated at Midnapur. Government would 
do well to take to heart the moral taught by them and take immediate 
steps to check the Police in their onslaughts upon the rights and _ liberties 
of respectable: citizens, and to: drag those who have fabricated false evidence 
in the present case before the ‘tribunal of justice and get them punished. 
On the other hand, the people of India should not lose their faith in the English 
authorities, for after all they are far better than the Russian Police and. the 
Russian Government. ‘here the list of deportees and persons incarcerated 
without trial swelled during the last year to something like thirty thousand. 
To such a miserable plight ‘and condition of helplessness have we Indians been 
reduced that we have to thank our British rulers for all they have left undone. 


*20. ‘The Police are notorious for being fishers in troubled waters. But 
seldom did they prove their bad reputation so con- 

Mahratta (9), 22nd clusively as in the Midnapur case. As the Pioneer 
Noy. puts it, “here was story of a bomb conspiracy manu- 
factured for the delectation of the outside world by a 

band of gay, irresponsible comedians.’ ‘The statement requires a little ampli- 
fication in the interests of accuracy. The comedy was indeed arranged for 
delectation ; but more for that of the gullible and spiteful official than for that 
of the outside world.......... The comedy, however, was not all innocent. 
It had a tragic side to it. A number of respectable and innocent men were 
confined in prison as under-trial prisoners for an unconscionable long 
time ; and it was owing to the exceptionably strong attitude taken up by 
Mr. Justice Mitter that they were ultimately released on bail after the 


Comments on the result 


prosecution ignominiously failed to bring evidence enough to justify a further 


remand. The Proneer speaks of the authors of this comedy as gay and 
irresponsible. They may be gay, but irresponsible they cannot be. If 
Police officers could be let off as irresponsible for the perpetration of one of 
the worst crimes which could be committed against the administration of 
justice and good government, then adieu to all security of life, property and 
reputation under the British Government. We agree with the Pioneer in 
thinking that the comedy makes ‘ the administration of justice a sorry farce.’ 
We do not know, however, whether we shall not be pulled up for contempt 
of Court for this.” 


21, Commeniing on the confiscation of the Bande Mdtaram press, the 
Guardtt Punch remarks :—‘‘ It is a pity that our 
Comments on the order (Calcutta contemporary should have had to make such 


for the confiscation of the 4 sorry exit from the stage of Indian journalism. 
Bande Mataram Press. 


se mies a We are constrained to say that the Bande Mdtarant 

ee oe oe (29), has only itself to thank for the fate that has over- 

taken it. Irom the date of its birth, its position was 

untenable and from day to day things went from bad to worse. For aught we 

know, it courted such grim-attention from the authorities, and is even chuck- 
con 1946—6 


Tings se laivsie.ut: martyrdom which has been placed upon its brow. But 


e:very little: sympathy for such martyrs.......... We firmly and honestly 


| as ee a tales thatin spite of the new Press Act, enough liberty still remains to the 


Native Press to enable it to discharge its legitimate duties in the most independ- 
~ ent and fearless manner, if it keeps within reasonable bounds. We do not. 
think that anything can be gained by turning liberty into license. We cannot 
believe that it is the intention of Government to circumscribe the 
legitimate activity of the Press in the least degree. We are sure it must have 
gone against the grain for Government to confiscate the Bande Mdtaram 
press. Such actions always leave a bad odour behind them. But as being 
responsible for the maintenance of peace, Government must take such mops, 
howsoever unpalatable they may be.” 


22. “The lst of November 1858, the fiftieth anniversary of which 
was fittingly celebrated on Monday, will always 
The blessings secured be a memorable day with the people of this 
to India by British rule. country The triumphs of peace that England 
q O Anglo-Lusitano (49), has achieved in this country may well make 
th Nov. (received on the her any West Tadia 6 
18th), Eng. cols. proud. 1¢ Kast India Company gave 
the permanent settlement to Bengal, suppressed 
Pindharies and Thugs, abolished Sat: and female infanticide, freed the 
Press, established the Supreme Legislative Council, opened the doors of 
the Civil Service to Indians and established the Universities, the Crown 
has founded the High Courts and the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
appointed Natives to seats on the benches of the former, and in all the 
legislative bodies, and introduced the elective principle in the Municipalities, 
Local Boards, Legislative Councils and Universities. It has given the privi- 
leges of interpellation and discussion of the Budget. Two Natives have 
entered the House of Commons, two are now sitting in the India Council, 
and one is about to be appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
Several educated Indians have adorned the Vice-Chancellor’s Chairs in our 
Universities. Some are ruling our districts, and one or two have officiated as 
Commissioners or as Members of the Board of Revenue. Native lawyers are 
working as Advocates-General. The higher Army Service has been thrown 
open to the scions of our noble familics. We are now on the threshold of 
very important constitutional reforms. The grand system of roads and 
bridges, railways and steamers, post and telegraph, canals and hospitals, 
schools and colleges, speak for themselves. All this is really very creditable 
to Kngland. It is very difficult to say when the enchanting dream of 
Macaulay will be realized. But if it is ever realized, it will be only by 
patiently qualifying ourselves therefor by loyal work for the common good. 
If we do that, England may be depended upon to respond in a fitting 
manner. It is her proud privilege to train us in the art of local self-govern- 
ment, and to give us a substantial measure thereof, when we show ourselves 
to be worthy of it. We must not make too much of the occasional cases of 
ill-treatment and failure of justice. They are due more to misunderstanding 
than to positive ill-will. Differences of language, manners and customs are 
also responsible for many of these. It has often been said that the Queen’s 
Proclamation has not been fulfilled to the letter. But it is forgotten that all 
promises cannot be carried out at once. It is very deplorable that for the 
last two or three years the breach between the rulers and the ruled is 
widening. Government themselves must be deploring the repressive measures 
they have found necessary to adopt. The rise of anarchism is a positive 
misfortune. All classes ought to co-operate with Government in suppressing 
it as soon as possible. If it is the duty of Government to display forbearance 
and sympathy, it is also the duty of the people to be loyal, law-abiding and 
moderate. Another deplorable feature of recent years is the utterly unfair 
attitude of some of the self-governing Colonies of England towards Indians. 
But England, which achieved eternal fame by boldly abolishing slavery, will 
not hesitate to stand up effectively on their behalf as soon as possible. The 
fervent prayer of every loyal Indian is that the next fifty years may be full 
of peace, prosperity, plenty and of healthy progress. Long live Edward the 
Peace-Maker, who is walking in the footsteps of his revered. mother.” 
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23. The way in which Kannailal died on the gallows clearly shows 
that many of the Bengalis have completely overcome 
chek ta: is Aen the fear of death. But it is a matter for regret that 
i; he Bae m8 “ maton, of owing to the rise of this spirit amongst the people 
Western culture. many have lost their lives for nothing. The real 
Pratod (142),16th Nov. Wisdom ‘of the authorities would consist in not 
allowing matters to reach such a crisis, but it seems 
to have left them altogether of late. The manner in which students and 
others showed their admiration for Khudiram and Kannailal will find no 
precedent in old Indian history, as it is the outcome of the Western culture 
we have been receiving. Aryan culture finds no place for such hideous 
spectacles. As this Western culture is transforming the character of even 
the peaceful Bengali and impelling him to murder and anarchism, it is the 
duty of all Aryans to keep themselves aloof from its fatal and deleterious 
effects and to defeat the efforts which Mrs. Besant is putting forth for its 
spread amongst our people. This woman who quarrelled with and left her 
husband, has engineered several movements under many disguises, and is 
now prostituting her many great talents for this evil purpose. Our people, 
should, therefore, have nothing to do with it. 


The anarchical tenden- 


24. The Under Secretary of State has shown an amount of anxiety in 
Parliament that no demonstration should be made 

Government should try in this country in connection with the funerals 
to find out why people of condemned political criminals. It is quite 
desire to give honourable natural for Government to wish that people should 
ae eo. peneen ey not give public funerals to those guilty of 
r Dishieameat (46) 17ih ‘sedition. But should they not take care to follow 
Nae ; a just and equitable policy that would not give rise 
to such undesirable sentiments? They should 

try to find out the secret that prompts the people to give honourable 
funerals to condemned political criminals in defiance of official orders to the 


contrary. The question cannot certainly be solved by arbitrary methods. 


*25. “The early days of the Exhibition at ‘Nagpur were unfortunately 


Condemnation of the marred by a despicable outrage, the statue of Queen 
mutilation of the Queen’s Victoria being defaced and mutilated by some mis- 


Statue-at Nagpur. creants who probably intended their senseless 

Parsi (35), 22nd Nov., desecration as a political demonstration. It’ would 
Eng. cols.; <Akhbdr-e- be difficult to imagine anything which could excite 
Soudagar (20), 16th Nov. more indignation and less sympathy even among 
decent Extremists.......... When the apostles of violence turn their 


attention to the destruction of works of art and the memorials of a 
beloved Sovereign, they are making a very poor attempt at instituting a 
reign of terror, but a most successful one at raising a storm of indignation....... 
It is to be hoped, however, that the real delinquents will soon be convicted 
and made an example of, for such outrages are altogether intolerable.” 

[The Akhbar-e-Souddagar writes :—The news of the atrocious outrage perpe- 
trated on the Queen’s Statue at Nagpur has been received with sincere regret 
by every Indian and has aroused deep disgust and abhorrence towards its 


perpetrators. The! memory of Her late Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria is © 


cherished and: respected, nay adored, in every Indian home with feelings of 
filial affection. We cannot find words strong enough to express our 
abhorrence for the guilty wretches.| 


26. In his Guildhall speech, Mr. Asquith expressed a wish to see 
amnesty granted to the Persian political offenders by 
Alleged duty. of British the Shah, but he was not pleased to make any refer- 


statesmen to take greater ence to our Indian political prisoners or to the utter 
interest in the affairs of 


Tate confusion into which the affairs of this country 
Prakdsh (140), 18th ave recently been thrown. Such indifference with 
Nov. respect to India on the part of leading British 


statesmen is discreditable and only serves to lower 
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fom a e: of our ‘rulers in. the eyes of the people. If these statesmen really 
ire ‘to see England rule long and peacefully over this country, they 
ou d endeavour to secure the contentment and welfare of the people under 


her sway. 


' 27. The circular letter issued by the Shankaracharya. of Sankeshwar, 
S condemning the cult of the bomb and the anarchist 
Adverse comments on @ propaganda in India, was uncalled-for inasmuch as 


circular issued bytheShan- the Hindus, to whom it is addressed, are by their 
Karacharya of Sankeshwar nature a mild and God-fearing people and 


“Hake Peok C1 revere their king as an incarnation of the Deity. 


18th Nov. The cult of the bomb is a foreign importation 

and can never be acclimatized in India, the land of 
the mild Hindus. Of course, the Bengalis are Hindus, but they have set their 
God at defiance long ago. What wonder if they do not care two straws for the 
Shankaracharya who is in enjoyment of a jaghir under British Government ? 


He must be a fool if he supposes that in promulgating the above order he has 
done the right thing. 


28. Itis now admitted by all that the King-Emperor’s Message was 
couched in a strained and dry style. But how can 
Spomeeggreg yg ot the style be inviting when there is nothing particular 
ee mae to the Frinces +> be said? The King-Emperor ‘has in his Message 
people of India. h; ; | : 

Kesari (120), 17th Nov. Highly praised the Indian troops. But what rewards 
is His Majesty going to bestow on them? Are the 

higher military posts to be thrown open to Indians? Is any Military College 
to be opened in this country for imparting higher and scientific training 
tothem? Nothing ofthekind. We suppose the gift :will consist only of an 
addition of a couple of rupees to their present pay. If this be true, then 
it must be said that Government have failed to appreciate the true 
worth of the Indian sepoys. If their description given by the King- 
Kmperor is true, what reason is there not to bestow on them gifts of the 
sort we have mentioned above? Again, it is not intelligible with what face 
the British statesmen can call the above enhancement of the sepoys’ pay 


by the name of‘ Jubilee gift,’ for they were entitled to it long' ago owing 
to the increased cost of living. 


29. The Bombay Native Piece-Goods Merchants’ Association have, at 
7 their last meeting, resolved to stop placing further 
Friction between Indian orders with all those indenting firms which are not 
merchants in Bombay and prepared to accept the conditions laid down in the 
European indenting firms jew indent form as revised by the Native Merchants’ 
on the subject of modifica- Cham)h AB Th 
He eing hae gag me ial yy seeing amber and Bureau. ey have further resolved to 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), Stop taking delivery of goods already ordered for 
18th Nov.; Akhbdr-e- 1st December. ‘T'’his momentous resolution on the 
Souddgar (20), 16th Nov. part of the Indian merchants betokens the deep 
resentment aroused by the conduct of the European 
middlemen who do the indenting business. If, however, the native merchants 
want to succeed in their endeavour, they will have to maintain a firm attitude to 
the last. The alterations demanded by them in the indent form are unquestion- 
ably fair and necessary for the maintenance of their credit. Considering 
the depressed state of the market at present, it will not be difficult for them to 
stick to their resolution for some months to come. But when the period of 
depression is over, they will be eager to obtain goods from England; and in 
order that this eagerness might not induce them to go back upon their resolu- 
tion, it will be better if some precautions were taken beforehand. For this 
purpose, those native firms which are doing business as importing agents 
and those which are importing goods on their own account should form them- 
selves into an association. Such a course would make Indian merchants 
independent of the European indenting firms. The native merchants should 
bind themselves to give preference to this Association, which, on its part, 
should grant certain facilities to them. If this is done, the Association will 
have in the near future the whole import business in its own hands. [The 
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Akhbdr-e-Souddgar is also of opinion that the Association’s complaint is a 


very valid one and trusts that the European middlemen will hit upon 


a middle course acceptable to both parties. | 


30. ‘“ We learn with deep regret that Her Excellency Lady Clarke is 
Biases ok the ga seriously indisposed at Mahableshwar and that her 
Her’ Excell ency Lady Condition has given rise to considerable anxiety....... 
Chaska. The melancholy intelligence regarding her present 
*Gujardti (27), 22nd condition will doubtless cause wide-spread regret and 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Indian anxiety not only in this presidency but in the country 
Spectator (¢), 2lst Nov.; generally. Though Sir George Clarke is Governor 
"Indian Social keformer only of this presidency, his doings and utterances and 
(4), 22nd Nov. high qualities of head and heart have met with gene- 
ral appreciation atthe hands of the Indian public. 

It is not a little deplorable that a ruler of his moral and intellectual calibre 
should have to face distressing domestic anxieties in the midst of his most 
arduous and responsible duties. We all devoutly hope and pray that Her 
Excellency Lady Clarke may be speedily restored to health and vigour and that 
her sojourn in India will prove to be full of joy and happiness.” [The Indian 
Spectator writes :—‘‘ Let us hope that Her Excellency’s illness is only a 
passing indisposition which will yield readily to skilled medica! assistance 
and a bracing climate.” The Indian Social Reformer also states that much 


sympathy and concern is felt at the fresh sudden illness of Her Excellency 
Lady Clarke. | 


*31. “It is very unfortunate that Lady Clarke, almost immediately upon 
her arrival, should have been attacked by an illness 
Parsi (35), 22nd Nov., even more severe than the one on account of which 
Eng. cols. she had to go to England. That Her Excellency is 
in a critical condition is made only too certain by the 
news that Major Evans and Surgeon-Lieutenant Prescott have been summoned 
to Mahableshwar to consult with Captain Lucas. The whole Presidency 
had hoped that the disadvantages of an uncongenial climate, which have 
spoilt the better part of the last two governorships by separating our pro- 
consuls from their consorts, would be felt no longer, but the best we can hope 
for at present is that the bracing air of Mahableshwar will promote Her 
Excellency’s convalescence. Sir George Clarke has taken so kindly an 
interest in the people of this Presidency and has worked so earnestly for their 
amelioration that it is doubly disappointing that the climate of India should 
have made his term of office a period of domestic anxiety.” 


82. When repeated famines had denuded the country of its agricultural 
cattle the Government of Lord Northcote wisely 


Alleged necessity of onened the agricultural cattle farm at Charodi near 


checking the export of 


Ahmedabad with a view to encouraging the breeding 
ag. har Pree (31), Of cattle. But while on the one hand agriculture 
17th Nov. cattle are being thus carefully looked after by 


Government it is deplorable to learn that strong 
and healthy oxen are being exported from Gujarat, the Deccan and the Punjab 
to Europe and America. In support of this traffic it will perhaps be urged 
in some quarters that it will be the means of bringing foreign wealth to India 
just as the trade in cattle has enriched Australia and America. But those who 
argue in this fashion conveniently forget the vast difference that exists between 
the condition of India and that of these countries. The money that it is 
hoped will flow into India through this trade would hardly make up for the 
loss the agricultural industry of the country would suffer through the drain of 
cattle. It is, therefore, necessary that steps should be taken to restrict this 
export. It is incumbent on the authorities to do all that in them lies for the 
preservation of agricultural cattle in Indin. The mania for exporting cattle 
has seized the whole tract extending from the province of Gujarat to the 
Punjab, andin the south, Ahmednagar and other districts are also infected with 
it. If the export is not restricted, there will soon be a dearth of cattle required 
for the agricultural needs of the country. Under these circumstances we 
implore the authorities to have the question of the export of cattle thoroughly 
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ve ted ; and in case , iti is found to result in material loss to India, we 
that steps will immediately be taken to have it stopped at once. After 


all that has. wie done by Government during recent years for the encourage- 


ment and development of agriculture in all its branches, we hope they will 
‘not fail in their duty in this direction. 


83. It is satisfactory to note that, in consideration of the heavy 


Approval of the post- 
ponement of the introduc- 
tion of the revision settle- 
ment .in the Bijdépur 
Taluka. 

Akhbar-e-Souddgar (20), 
19th Nov. 


losses sustained by the agricultural population 
during the last 12 years through heavy mortality 
among cattle and other causes, the Bombay Govern- 
ment have graciously issued an order for the post- 
ponement of the introduction of the revision settle- 
ment into the Bijapur Taluka. The order goes on to 
say that the adoption of similar: measures in other 
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seriously affected talukas is also under Government’s 
consideration. This act of Government is really full of generosity and will no 
doubt afford great relief to the poor agriculturists. The Government of 
Sir George Clarke have earned the gratitude of these poor people by the 
great boon conferred on them. 
34. A succession of famines and droughts during the last twelve years 
has rendered the lot of agriculturists in the Bombay 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), Presidency miserable, and the heavy loss of their 
20th Nov. cattle has immensely increased their difficulties. 
In the Bijapur Taluka where the revision settlement 
was to be brought into operation from this year, the condition of the agricul- 
turists would have been worse under the additional burden of land assessment 
likely to be imposed by the settlement, but for the timely action of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke, who having personally witnessed the pitiable condition of the 
rayats during his recent tour in the Southern Mahratta Country, has issued a 
Resolution postponing the introduction of the settlement for five years. 
Government, it is said, are contemplating the grant of similar concessions to 
the rayats in other talukas similarly circumstanced. It is a matter 
for great satisfaction that Government are doing their duty towards 
poor rayats in distress. We are confident that if His Excellency continues to 
make the best use of his tours by the grant of necessary relief to the 


people under his care he will make a name for himself in the annals of 
this Presidency. 


390. “ We understand that the grocers of Borsad have sent in a memorial 

to the Collector of Kaira requesting him to put a 

Alleged oppression of stop to the practice of requiring them. to supply 
tradesmen in  Borsad by turns provisions to District officers and their 
Taluka (Kaira) by the snybordinates on tour while camping near that town. 


proc district The -memorialists complain that the underlings 


Praja Bandhu 36), Purchase a much larger quantity of provisions 
15th Nov., Eng. cols. than they require, and the main reason for their 
” doing so is that they pay for them almost a nominal 
price. ‘l'his complaint is no doubt serious and one that deserves immediate 


and careful attention at the hands of the officer at the head of the Kaira 


District. We trust the Collector of Kaira will i inquire into the grievances 
complained of, and remove them as soon as possible.” 


36. We understand that orders have been issued for keeping the Revenue 
and Magisterial record of the Ratnagiri District in 
Alleged inconvenience Balbodha instead of in Modi as heretofore from 


likely to result from the hee on wex This te” 
order directing the use of ae Dogsmning OF Sie neks yes 1s 18 unfortunate 


Balbodh in place of Modi 
for the Revenue Daftar of 


the Ratnagiri district. 


‘Satya Shodhak (146), 
‘15th Nov. 


inasmuch as the introduction of the slow Balbodha 
n place of the fast-written Modi-in which the 
clerical staff of this district has made a name for 
itself is likely to result in further delay in the 
despatch of revenue business, thus aggravating the 
inconvenience already experienced by the public 


‘in connection therewith. If the order is intended to extend Government 
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“patronage to the new Balbodha Type-writers, the Modi writers of Maharashtra 
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will eventually be thrownout of employment and Modi writing will soon 
be an extinct art. We, therefore, beg to suggest that Modi may still be 
retained for the daftar, Balbodha being ordered to be used for writing 
important words and expressions. We think this suggestion worth the con- 
sideration of the authorities as there is still some time before the order is not 
in operation. 


87. When the Honourable Mr. Parekh, in the course of an interpella- 

’ tion in the Bombay Legislative Council on the 3rd 

Alleged contradictory October last, brought it to the notice of Government 
orders of Government that the standing order directing country liqucr-shops 
respecting the closing of 5 be closed at sunset was being openly disregarded, 


pr em DE mquce-anope he was at once informed by Government that the order 
Kesari (120), 17th had been superseded by others of a subsequent date. 
Nov. Thereupon our local Temperance Association wrote 


to the Collector for a copy of these subsequent 
orders, but we learn that the officer has informed the Association that no such 
orders appear to have been issued! We make a present of these contradictory 
statements to Sir George Clarke, who does not like to be told that Government 
has failed to reform the Abkari Department out of considerations affecting 
revenue. We request His Excellency to find out the secret underlying the 
double dealing in which the Abkari Department have been indulging in the 
above matter. Is it not the duty of Government to trace and severely punish 
_the officer who has been guilty of placing it in a false position by the supply 
of false information ? Government value their prestige highly and are ever 
ready to resort to all sorts of repressive measures for its maintenance, but 
they should bear in mind that incidents like the above cause a greater shock 
to their prestige than any number of violent writings or speeches, 


88. ‘On Saturday last Mr. B. N. Bhajekar delivered a lecture in Bombay 
on the subject of the constitition of the committees 
to be appointed to deal with the question of the 

Mr. B. N. Bhajekar's number and situation of liquor-shops in the presi- 


speech in Bombay onthe dency......... In the course of his address, the 
subject of the constitution 


of the local option com- 
mittees. 

Indu Prakash (44), 
20th Nov., Eng. cols. 


lecturer pointed out that a committee of five for 
the City: of Bombay was small in view of the 
fact that some of the mofussil towns, such as 
Ahmednagar, Ahmedabad, and others, would have 


committees of seven members. He next urged 

that the constitution of the local committees 
was defective inasmuch as there was no provision for placing on the 
committees the head of the Excise Department in each district. He was 
to take part in the discussions of the committee and supply the necessary 
information required.......... The lecturer next urged that local committees 
should also be appointed for rural areas. The reasons given for denying the 
privilege were that people in the villages were not capable of judging these 
matters. ‘The lécturer, however, contended that, though there might not be 
B. A.’s and M. A.’s in villages there were people, such as Inamdars, landlords 
and Government pensioners, who were qualified to ‘work on such 
committees. As a matter of fact, village people in his opinion, were more 
averse to drinking than townspeople, and he did not think the attitude 
taken up by Government was in any way justifiable. He also thought 
that the committees, as constituted, would be able to achieve nothing, as the 
Coilectors would have the final voice in determining the questions submitted 
to them. Consequently, he remarked, local option was granted to them merely 
in name and not in fact. It had been urged by the Government of India that 
local option, as exercised in the United Kingdom, could not be granted to the 
people of this country, as it was likely to give rise to political unrest, but this 
fearon the part of Government was quite unfounded. Temperance was a 
platform on which Hindus and Muhammadans could meet without coming into 
conflict, as the religion of each comimunity forbade the use of intoxicants. The 
lecturer concluded by saying that the constitution of the local committees as 
formulated by the Bombay Government had not been finally sanctioned by 
the Government of India, and there was still time to submit representations 
to that body with a view to have its defects rectified.” 


~~ * 39. “The case against Mr. J — gh pote aay” og B.A., LL.B., 
Baer | ~ pleader, Sholapur, was decided by the Bombay High 
oe a a tee tay High Court's decision Court on Monday last, and the punishment meted oat 
ee inthe Contempt of Court to Mr. Samant by the Judges who tried the case takes 

case against Mr. Samant the form of his suspension from practice for a period 
of Sholdpur. of six months. It must be pointed out that through 
*Mahrdtta (9), 22nd his pleader, Mr. Koyaji, Mr. Samant made an uncon- 
Nov. ; Kesart (120), 17th ditional apology to the Court ag soon as the case 
Nov. ' came on for hearing; and though Mr. Koyaji later on 
explained the circumstances under which Mr. Samant came to be associated 
with the offending resolution, he expressly stated that the explanation was not 
meant to detract in any way from the unqualified apology made........... And 
yet their Lordships could not persuade themselves to extend their ‘ clemency’ 
to Mr. Samant.... May we ask why no clemency was shown to Mr. Samant 
if the Courts are to be supposed not to act vindictively in matters like this ? -In 
giving reasons for their decision their Lordships remarked that pleaders were 
a privileged class enrolled for the purpose of rendering assistance to the Courts 
in the administration of justice. ‘Their position, training and practice gave 
them influence with the public, and it was directly contrary to their duty to 
use that influence for the purpose of bringing the administration of justice 
into contempt. We think that, while assuming the premises to be correct, we 
must challenge the conclusion as being fallacious. We fail to see how Mr. 
Samant as a pleader could be regarded as having assisted in bringing into 
contempt the administration of justice.. If a pleader feels contempt for 
a barbarous sentence or for unjustifiable words used in passing that sentence 
bya Judge, can he not say so? And even supposing the Appellate 
Court, not agreeing, pulled up the pleader, it might at the most ask him to 
withdraw the remark, but will not certainly suspend him for six months. 
Then, again, it should be remembered that Mr. Samant was not acting as a 
pleader in the meeting, but only as a private citizen, who should certainly be 
allowed even a greater latitude for expression of opinion on a decision of a law- 
court. It is all very well to say that one must have respect for constituted 
authorities. But when the human dummies who constitute these authorities 
misbehave, and yet call upon all else in the world not to depart from decorum 
even by so much as an inch, that itself tends to bring the administration of 
justice into contempt far more effectively than any extraneous agency can do. 
The attitude taken up by the High Court in Mr. Samant’s case conclusively 
proves that when a Court pulls you up for any real or supposed contempt of 
Court you have nothing else to do but to make an abject kotow on your hands 
and feet and throw yourself entirely on the mercy of the Court. The slightest 
attempt at justification and you are done for! What an extremely unreason- 
able position is this? Can anything more mortifying and demoralising be 
imagined ?” [The Kesarz makes similar comments.| 


40. The Poona City Police seem to have taken special, precautions to 
guard the property of the citizens at night as 
many of them have removed to health camps. 
apeason by the Poona We are, however, sorry to note that respectable 
sent Pe Re reap night people moving about in the city at night are un- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), mecessarily challenged by the Police and are very 
18th Nov. often detained in custody. No orders seem to have 
been issued prohibiting people from moving about in 
the town at night; we, therefore, fail to understand how the underlings of 
the Police have been allowed to annoy the citizens unnecessarily. We hope 
the District Magistrate will do the needful in the matter and free the people 
from the unnecessary and vexatious annoyance caused by the Police. 
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41. “It is a well-known fact that of late there has been a perceptible 
increase in the number of thefts committed at 

Increase of crime in Ahmedabad. Most of these thefts are of ornaments 
Ahmedabad City. | worth a few hundreds more or less. It appears 
Praja Bandhu (36),15th that in some of these cases the culprits are not 
Nov., Eng. cols. brought to book by the Police even when every 
possible help is cheerfully given by the party or 
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parties victimised. This is undoubtedly an instance of a sad lack of 
efficiency in the local police force to deal with a particular class of 
offences. A continuation'of this state is fraught with serious risk to 
the people at large, more especially if plague should unfortunately break 
out in the near future and necessitate the evacuation of houses by the people, 


which would give the thieves free scope to carry on their nefarious work.. 


It is highly essential, therefore, in the interests of public safety, that this 
particular evil which threatens to grow in volume in course of time should be 
nipped in the bud before it is too late. We trust the head of the Police 
Department in this District will do his utmost to prevent cases of thefts 
and to see that his subordinates bring the culprits to book and get them 
their deserts. The public have a right to demand this much protection 
from the Police, and it is not too much to hope that it will be willingly 
given by the letter as a return for the expense borne by the former on their 
account.’ 


42. <A letter appears in the Rdshtramat over the signatures of Anant 
Narayan Kaulgekar, pleader, and nine others, of Akluj 


Alleged assault by a 
Police Sub-Inspector on 
respectable persons at 
Akluj (Sholapur). 

Rastramat (46), 17th 
Nov. 


(Sholapur), complaining that a Police Sub-Inspector - 


visited the place on 8th November and in the 
evening struck several respectable persons with a 
cane for nothing and so severely belaboured the 
mother of a local prostitute that she had to be 
removed to a dispensary for treatment. ‘The corres- 


pondents allege that the people are unwilling to go to Court over the matter 
as they do not hope to obtain justice from that quarter. The letter concludes 
with a request to the District Magistrate to investigate into the matter and 


do the needful. 


43. We learn that the site on the Kennedy Sea Face which used to be 


Serious inconvenience 
likely to be caused to 
thousands of people if the 
Kennedy Sea Face is not 
allowed to be used for 
health-camps during 
plague epidemics. 

Indu Prakash (44), 19th 
Nov. 


given to the different communities of Bombay for 
erecting health-camps during the plague season has 
been ordered not to be utilised for that purpose 
from this year. We donot know why these orders 
which are sure to put thousands of people to great 
inconvenience have been issued. These camps 
have proved extremely useful, and there has been 
no complaint against their location on the Sea Face. 
We request that His Excellency Sir George Clarke, 
with his usual concern for the well-being of the 


public, will be pleased to take into consideration the hardships which the new 
orders are likely to cause, and to direct that the site may be granted for health- 


camps as heretofore. 


44, Writing on the subject of a memorial submitted by the President of 


Comments on the me- 
morial of the Sind Hindu 
Sabha on the subject of 
the attacks of certain 
Muhammadan organs on 
the Hindu community. 

Mahratta (9),. 15th 
Nov. 


the Sind Hindu Sabha to the Commissioner in Sind 
complaining about the attacks alleged. to have been 
made by certain Muhammadan organs on the Hindus, 
the Mahrdtta observes:—“ Sir George Clarke is, we 
believe, a fair-minded man; and as such he must be 
impartial in his treatment of the press. We cannot 
say what his feelings may be about the Anglo-Indian 
Press which is often guilty of acts punishable under 
section 153A of the Indian Penal Code. Perhaps no 
case against this section of the press has yet been 


specifically put to him. But the President of ‘the Sind Sabha has raised 
the question about two Muhammadan journals, the Al-Hag andthe Aftab, 
in a regular petition and let us see whether His Excellency the Governor, 
to whom, we believe, the petition will be referred, is ready to vent his 
righteous indignation and vindicate the law against Muhammadan editors, 
as he has already done against Hindu editors.” } 
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for all College students 


Education. 


“For the last. two years Indian students are, for some reason of 
other, receiving more attention than they were 
ion for provid- fortunate hitherto to receive. The question of good 
hostel accommodation hostels on is being mooted along with others, 
as it is alleged that students are spoiled by outside 
in 5+ ym Balers’ ie .,.<.. With the pA of those whose 
y Var (38), ; 
20th Nov., Eng. cols. parents are staying at a college-town, all students would 
| like to share the advantages of residential quarters 
near the college........... It is satisfactory to find that, after all, Government 
have awakened tothis necessity, and buildings are in construction in some 
places to serve as hostels for students. We hope that sufficient accommoda- 
tion will be provided for all students desirous of staying in college hostels. 
The students of the Elphinstone College are also badly off in the 
matter, their present quarters being surrounded on all sides_ by 
huge structures shutting out the westerly breeze from reaching the 
quarters.......... In connection with these hostels, one point needs to 
be well attended to, and that is that there ought to be house-masters and 
assistant house-masters in charge of them, whose duty it should be to 
supervise without an air of prying into the conduct of the inmates.......... 
At present there is a superintendent appointed for every hostel. It would be 
better if this system was replaced by that in vogue in English public schools. 
Without exercising any sort of espionage upon students, house-masters and 
assistant house-masters may live with them and direct their energies to 
healthy and useful work and to their University studies, trying to make 
them perfect students and scholars.”’ 


Rarilways. 


46. ‘“ Of the grievances which the poorer classes in India have to labour 
under, v2z., that relating to third-class passengers on 
railways is one which is not paid by our public men 
third-class railway passen- the attention it demands at their hands. We 
ir sere gee find no resolution bearing on this particul int 
Oriental Review (11), 8 ee eve 
18th Nov. passed at any of the numerous annual conferences. 
It is, therefore, all the more pleasant to find that these 
poor third-class passengers have found their spokesman and champion in 
Mr. Nusserwanji Manekji Gazdar, who is fighting their battles with unabating 
zeal for the last ten years. It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Gazdar’s plea 
on behalf of third-class passengers in the matter of inconveniences arising out 
of unsatisfactory arrangements in connection with the issuing of season 
tickets for local traffic in Bombay is now acted upon by the authorities of the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is now arranged that such tickets will be issued 
on any day of the month, and the period will continue up to the corresponding 
date of the next or succeeding month. But this was after all a local grievance. 
There are many others, such as over-crowding, rough treatment meted out to 


Alleged grievances of 


third-class passengers by Railway employés, which Mr. Gazdar stigmatises 


as being worse than that given to beasts, bribes taken by these employés, 
&c., which remain to be satisfactorily solved....... Government may with 
advantage give heed to the honest and frank opinions of public-spirited men 
like Mr. Gazdar. It is far better, we think, to consider such opinions and act 
upto them than to derive one’s knowledge of the feelings of the public through 


the Anglo-Indian press which is not generally in touch with the third-class 
travelling public.” 


Mumeceipalrttes. 


"47. “It cannot be said that the war against malaria which some of our 


ice local publicists have recently been waging is either 
we” in Bombay commendable or profitable from the point of 
Kniser-i-Hin d (32), View of the city......... That the epidemic is 


29nd Nov., Eng. cols. raging all over India, notably along the whole line 
of the Gangetic valley, may be readily admitted. 
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Practical scientists will no doubt give us by-and-bye the result of their 
observations and will trace to its source this epidemic wave now 
passing over the country. But that is no reason why we should sit with 
folded hands. It is not a comfortable position to take that because malaria 


is generally prevalent, therefore, we are helpless. Such an attitude is not at ’ 


all commendable. Each and all must, in our own sphere of activity or 
jurisdiction, put forth our best energies to alleviate the evils of 
Malaria.......... The Corporation cannot be accused of being indifferent to 
the prevention of this disease. Ever since its ravages began to tell seriously 
on the people in diverse localities in Bombay city, it has been striving its best 
how to deal with it. What is absurdly and unjustly alleged as dilatoriness, on 
its part, in taking strong measures is simply the caution and wisdom which, as 
usual, are to be discerned in the Corporation in dealing with diseases of' this 
character. Its experience in matters of this nature has been both bitter 
and costly during the last twelve years. It is yet groping in the dark, 
though endeavouring to do its best in the light of available knowledge. 
<aeeiedss It is for this reason that we deprecate the spirit in which 
the subject has been treated by Captain Liston in the Corporation 
and outside it by others, we strongly suspect, under his inspiration.......... 
The attitude of a scientist like Captain Liston should be _ perfectly 
unprejudiced, but we have no hesitation in saying that, on the face of it, it 
is of a personal character not unmixed with professional spite. Whenever he 
has spoken in the Corporation on the subject he has openly displayed this 
cursed spite in a most cool and deliberate manner which really aggravates his 
offence.......... By all means let us do good. But pray, have no personal or 
professional jealousies. ‘The whole Corporation, as much as the Executive, 
is only too anxious to find out a practical method to cope with malaria. 
It is not so simple an affair as is imagined by Captain Liston who affects to 
pose as the supreme scientific Pontiff in this matter.......... The city should 
be united to accomplish the alleviation of the disease and no more. We 
earnestly wish that all will unite in pointing out a feasible, practical, method 
to carry out the campaign in time before the next outbreak of the epidemic. 
The Corporation is only too willing to incur a reasonable cost. A body which 
has spent three-fourths of a crore in ten years to ‘stamp out’ the plague can 
never be accused of stinting itself to allay a malady which it is certainly 
more easy to combat than the other. Arm-chair scientific criticism or jealous 
professional criticism is the worst of all criticisms. Let us be practical and 
proceed on a well-defined method without prejudice or passion or absurd 
and unfounded denunciation of a sweeping character as that of Dr. Liston. 


He only depreciates his own good work by such unseemly attacks on the 
Corporation.” 


48. The Kdl reports the following discussion as having taken place at 


Report of a conversation at a meeting of the Poona the meeting of the Poona 
Municipality regarding the right of Mr. Kelkar to take eee 
his seat on the Council Board after conviction by the Municipality held on the 


Bombay High Court. ra 
Kal (117), 20th Nov. 16th November : 


Mr. Kelkar (late editor, Mahrdtta).—I have every right to take my seat 
at this meeting as I have been duly elected by the Municipal voters 
on the 12th September. As tlie question whether my conviction by 


the High Court disqualifies me is yet undecided, I claim my seat 
pending the decision. 


Mr. Carvalho.—According to law:conviction for an offence punishable with 
imprisonment of more than six months acts asa bar to the holding 
of a Municipal Councilorship. 


Mr. Kelkar.—The law does not ay down any particular period of impri- 
sonment for the offence I was charged with. 


The President.—I request you not to launch our Municipality into diffi- 
culties. 


Mr. Kelkar.—The Municipality cannot come into trouble by allowing me 
to take my seat as it has already declared me to be duly elected. 
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meeting. 


Mr. Carvalho I request you as a gentleman not to take your Beat aut this 


is Kelkar.—It is not spiieien that my name should be notified in the 


Government Gazette. 


I am determined to take my seat. 


Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi.—The notification of names in the Gazette is a 
mere matter of form. 


Mr. Kelkar.—None can prevent me from taking my seat when I have 
been once elected. 


The President.—I will not prevent you from attending the meeting. 


Native States. 


49. “There is some screw loose somewhere in the Kolhapur administra- 


Comments on the re- 
moval of certain Kolhapur 
pleaders from the revised 
list of pleaders. 

Indu Prakdsh (44), 
16th Nov., Eng. cols. 


tion, and it behoves the Maharaja and the Political 
Agent to lose no time in devising means which will 
put an effective check on the proneness of the State 
officials to commit grave blunders. A State ruled by 
a descendant of the ever revered Shivaji, who is 
an ideal hero with even the Extremist Brahmins 


of Maharashtra, ought to be no place for wanton 
high-handedness, no place for waste of energy in fighting the phantoms of 
sedition. We can hardly give any other name to the removal, without 
any cause mentioned, of the names of two Kolhapar pleaders—Messrs. 
Altekar and Gokhale—from the revised list made under the new regulations, 
which most unreasonably empowers the executive to cancel the sanad of any 
pleader they like at the time of revision. Pleaders arethe guardians of 
people’s rights as against the executive and to place the former at the 
mercy of the latter is to undermine justice and fair play We would, 
therefore, pray the Maharaja firstly to revise the regulation so as to make it 
plain that the renewal of the pleaders’ sanads from year to year is a mere 
formality and secondly to allow no refusal of renewal without giving the 
pleaders concerned an opportunity to defend themselves. In the absence of 


any allegations, the public will regard Messrs. Altekar and Gokhale as abso- 
lutely innocent.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


00. Lala Tehelram Gangaram of the Punjab delivered a public address 


on the “ Duties of Students ” at the Anand Bhuwan 
Public lecture at Theatre at Ahmedabad on Friday, 13th Novem- 
Ahmedabad on the ber, Mr. Jivanrai Varajrai Desai presiding. In 
oa uties of Students” by introducing the lecturer to the audience, the president 
ala Tehelram Gangaram Bead oh t h th trict; “Sig? q 
of the Punjab. welt at length on the restrictions recently impose 
Praja Bandhu (36), OD the students to prevent them from taking part in 
15th Nov. political or quasi-political movements and remarked 
that politics bear a close affinity to religious, social and 
educational matters. Nothing could be more deplorable, the president observed, 
than that young men should be employed in the public service on ridiculously 
small salaries when the indigenous arts and industries of the country are being 
destroyed and its wealth drained away. Lala Tehelram, in the course of 
his speech, observed :—Our present rulers were once the followers of the 
Romans, who learnt their manners from the Greeks, who got them from the 
Egyptians, who, in turn, were the disciples of our own ancestors. Our monu- 


- mental historical works, the Ramayana andthe Mahabharata, conclusively prove 


that the Aryans of those days surpassed the other nations of the world in every 
respect. Now that the authorities desire to keep students away from politics 
it is a mistake on their part to include history as a branch of study, for it is 
through that source that the students imbibe the spirit of swardjya. The 
lecturer then exhorted the students present at the assembly to take to the 
study of the Vedas and the Upanishads and realise what a glorious past 
their country had. He asked thém to emulate the examples of Nelson, 
Napoleon, Togo and heroes of their type and devote themselves to the service 
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of their native land and take the necessary steps to impart education to the 


masses free of charge. The usual vote of thanks to the lecturer terminated 
the proceedings. 


91. The Arydvarta reports that a meeting was held at Dharangaon 
os (East Khandesh) on 2nd November to express 
Report of a meeting at regret at the ‘suspension by Government of the | 


Dharangaon (East Khan- weer : 
desh) to protest against local Municipality for a period of three years. It was 


the suspension of the resolved at the meeting to address a memorial to 


local Municipality. Government on the subject and to send a deputation 
ye 14th to the Collector, Kast Khandesh, to enlist his 
Nov. sympathy for the object of the meeting. 


52. The Conventionists having haughtily refused all offers of com- 
promise from the Nationalist party, it now becomes 

Proposed meeting of the duty of the Congress Continuation Committee 
the Congress Continuation to hold a Congress on the old lines. This Congress 
Committee to beheld oysht to be held at Nagpur, which has already once 


in err ae (46), ist invited it to hold its sittings there. A circular has 


| Nov. been issued by Rao BahadurC. V. Vaidya, Secretary 


to the Congress Continuation Committee, in 
pursuance of which a meeting of the Committee is to be held at the 
Rdshtramat office on the 28th instant. ‘The question of holding a 
Nationalist Congress is likely to be finally decided at this meeting and we 
hope that Nagpur will be fixed as the place for holding its forthcoming 
session. 


53. A Bombay correspondent writes as follows to the Indu Prakdsh :—It 

is reported that a fund has been opened in Bombay 

Opening ofa fundin for the relief of Indian coolies in Mauritius, but a re- 
Bombay for the relief poularly constituted committee does not appear yet to 


of Indian coolies iM have been formed in connection therewith. The ob- 
Mauritius. 


som ject with which this fund has been started is jndeed 

<r ee laudable, but the public ought to know before- 

; hand the constitution of the committee which is 

to have the management of the fund and the direction in which it is to 

be utilised. Unless the members of the committee are such as enjoy 

the confidence of the public, there is little hope of the fund being liberally 
subscribed for. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


‘Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 26th November 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 28th November 1908. ] 
I 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send 
Secretary, Special Department. information ; . ? sides : 
stn th ae ) am ation as to any local complaint which appears 
ia a ye | for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action : 
: ys ~ Mites taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect. what is believed to | 
é the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. i 
f 
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ue matters : 


Mahél (Panch Mahdls) . ; .40 & 41 
Comments on the ‘postponement of the introduction of the revision 
settlement in Bijdpur Tdéluka . , ~08& 39 


a5 Department : Comments on the proposed revision In the rates 
ndian telegrams ' :, j 46 
Viceroy : 


Appreciative remarke on the administration of His Excellency Lord 
Minto . . 3 


Comments on His Excellency the Viceroy’ s recent speech at Lucknow. 1 2 


Education— 


Desirability of establishing a degree of Licentiate in Teaching in the 
Bombay University 49 


Protest against the closing of the Engineering Class at the Dayaram 
J ethmal College in Sind , ; 50 


: Rarlways— 

i Alleged sufferings of pilgrims bound for eins — at the Poona 

| Railway Station , ; 51 
e) Municipalities— 

3 ‘? Bombay : Proposed Committee to investigate the question of malaria in -— 

N | ‘ City . . 338—56 
Py | Muhammadans and Municipal representation in Sind ' 52 
ia Thana: Complaint about the careless transport of bones from the — 

: . Railway Station to the bone- os mill at Kalwa. : 57 
H Native States— 

ER Cutch : Evils of Vadhdva in — State 60 
i Junagadh : Affairs of —State . D9 
a Kolhapur : Comments on the cancellation of the sanads of two pleaders by 

f the — Darbar 58 
i Radhanpur: Alleged high- handedness of the Dewan of — towards the 

: Muhammadan subjects of the State , , 61 
| Intelligence ontraated from the Press— 

| Appeal to Gujarat to contribute to the Tilak Defence Fund 64 
) Public meeting in Bombay to offer prayers for the recovery of Her 

ee Excellency Lady Clarke and toexpress indigiation at the mutilation 

Ay of the Queen’s statue at Nagpur , : 62 
4’ Re-opening of the Mushti Fund in Bombay 66 
ik Report of a meeting of the Parsi Anjamen at Rajkot. to condemn the 

oh | anarchical tendencies exhibited in certain parts of the country . 63 
fi a Result of the meeting of the Congress Continuation Committee held in — . 
nS Bombay ; , ' , : : 65 
on 
1 TR eae . 
ae ‘ 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
(As it stood on the Ist October 1908.) 
No..| Name of Publication. |+ Where Published. a Edition. ~ Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
issih aibones i Scie + 
ENGLISH. | . 
1 | Bombay East Indian . Bombay | Weekly .| J.J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 44 300 
| 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona | Daily .| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 550 
can Herald. | 
3 | East and West ...| Bombay | Monthly : Behram MerwAnji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi;} 1,000 
P | : 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .... Do. ...| Weekly Kéradkshi oe ge | B.A, 3 _ Hindu (Ma-| © 500 
| drasi Brahman) ; 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. Do. .| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 500 
India and Champion. | 55. 
6 | Indian Textile Journal Do. .| Monthly .| John Wallace, OC. E.; Englihman; 49. 1,000 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ... Karachi .| Weekly .| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 600 
he 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... vee! Rajkot .| Daily .| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 200 
, 
9 | Mahratta .... Poona .| Weekly .| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;; 1,000 
| Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 34. 
10 | Muslim Herald ein Bombay ...| Daily .| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 200 
) Muhammadan ; 34. 
11 | Oriental Review _ Do. .| Weekly .| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 450 
12 | Patriot | Do. Do. 1D. P. Mukerji ’ 650 
13 | Phenix Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Jafiar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 350 
14 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona .| Daily .| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 52 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
15 | Purity Servant J Bombay .| Monthly .,.. cvecee 
16. Railway Times Do. .| Weekly .| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ... .| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 500 
| | 
18 Sind Journal .... Hyderabad .| Weekly .| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; ‘ Hindu S00 
(Amil) ; 42: | 
19 | Sind Times ...| Karachi ; Bi-weekly a .| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; ~ 200 
: ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 : Akhbar-e-Soudagar ..., Bombay Daily .| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55 3,000 
21 | Apaksha pat .| Surat Weekly .| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35 500 
22 | A’rya Prakash .| Bombay Do. .| Motilal Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
| Bania) ; 34. 
23 | Broach Mitra ..| Broach Do. .| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 375 
| : | ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
24 Coronation Advertiser ...: Ahmedabad Do. .| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 900 
: (Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
25 | Deshi Mitra ., Surat Do. .| Maganlal Kikdbhai; Hindu (Shrawak Ba-| 1,400 
: nia) ; 37. 
,; 
26 | Dnyanottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 9C0 
: Dd. 
27 | Gujarati .| Bombay Do. .| Ichh4ra4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 6,500 
Bania) ; 55. 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 700 
29 | Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. .| Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 2,000 
Bania) ; 31. 
30 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. .| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 800 
31 | J4m-e-Jamshed Do. Daily .| Pirozshth Jehangir Marzban, M.A.,; Parsi;} 4,400 _ 
33. 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. Weekly .| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... 2,400 
$3 | Kathidwdr News ... | Rajkot... : Do. ; .| Jamshedji Frémji ; Parsi; 44 oes ois 200 
| | 
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. Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 27 _... 600 
_..| Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhén ; Parsi; 82... 1,000 
...| Jethala4l Umedr4m ; Hindu (Mewéd Brdh-| 1,850 
man); 41. 

...| Pélonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... “a i 


...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdétcha-Ghandhi;} 4,200 


Parsi ; 41. 
...| Manekl4l Ambér4m Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);) 4,200 
29. 
Umedrdm Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


ANGLO-Mara’THI. 
41 | Dnyanodayi ee ...| Bombay ... veel WOOUEE es ...| Rev. William Hazel ... ase ai si 660 


. 42 | Dnydn Prakash ... ...| Poona ae .«»| Daily 7° ...| (1) Hari Narayan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
paéwan Brahman ); 47. 

(2) Nadtesh Appaji ‘Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 

43 | Dnyan Prakash ... | Do. bie oo] WOMEN es ese Do. do. ..-| 3,000 


44 | Indu Prakash... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily - ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdévl4r4m 


Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
45 | Native Opinion ... svel-- ae _ ...| Weekly _... a Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
: pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Rashtramat eee --| Do. ve ...| Daily bos my ge ge 
| 47 | Sardesdi Vijays ...  ...|Sdévantvadi  ...| Do. ...__...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu| 592 
: ap : (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. : 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... oie: * a ...| Dhaérkandth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
3 33. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


49 | O Anglo-Lusitano... ..-| Bombay... -oo|, Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 


50. 
ANGLO-SINDI. 

| 50 | Al-Haq a sis .»»| Karachi (Sind)... | Do. Cees ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin ; 31; and} 2,100 
i | | Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 

1} Muhammadans. ’ 
; | 51 | Musafir..... “a a 2k vee ...| Weekly ....  ..-| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...! 1,200 
; ‘ 52 | Sind Shewak ~~ ...| Naushahro Feroze) Monthly ... _ eceeee 

es. (Hyderabad). 

1 53 | Sindhi sa se ...| Sukkur (Sind)  ...; Weekly... ..-| Virumal Begrdj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...! 1,000 
; % 54 | Sookhree ... joe ...| Karachi (Sind) os Do. ve ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 400 
', 4 EnorisH, Mara’THI AND , 

i : GUJARATI. | 
i : | 55 | Baroda Vatsal _... -»-| Baroda es ... ‘el Weekly... ..-| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74. 1,199 
14. 

- an 56 | Hind Vijaya i un oe sie iad bes ae — Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
f: f ; . y 

Chae ENGLI8H, PoRTUGUESE 

Shae AND CONCANIM. 

Fi : : 87 | A Luz ie Ss ..-| Bombay ... ove] WORMEN aes ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 --| 1,200 
‘ae 58 | Popular Journal ... wat DR -~ .... Monthly... ‘ita ere 
l Gusara’TI. 

| al 59 | Akhbér-e-Islim ... ...)Bombay ......| Daily —...._—...| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-|_ 1,000 
| i a : dan (Memon) ; 44. 

te q a 60 | Bharat Vijaya... cco] BOTOGR cee i ee ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About 
ts a : Brahman) ; 28. 500 
© 7S a 

eee } | , 

a | . 61°) Bombay Samachar ...| Bombay... ...| Daily eee el Kaikhosru ere Minocheher-Hom ji, B.A.: 4,000 
é eS ae. 62 Broach SamAchér ..-| Broach... ..o| Weekly... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 58 | 400 
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GusaRa’TI—continued. | 
64 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay ... | Weekly... ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswalf 1,000 
' Bania) ; 32. 
65 | Evening Jame, Do. .| Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A. ; Parsi;| 1,600 
| 33. , 
66 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira)... Thrice2 month ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
Bania) ; 238. | 
67 | Isl4m Gazette ../ Amreli (Baroda- Weekly .| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
State). | Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya oe ne | .| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli| 1,000 
: | Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...; Do. ..| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 600 
: | 28. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira | Do. |, Kahandds Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania);| 120 
| o6. 7 
71 | Kathidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad sent .| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
7 | (Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar .| Bombay ... at 7s .| Abdul Vahbed Haji Gul4am Muhammad 500 
| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda .... Fortnightly .| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46. 
74 | Loka Mitra .|Bombay ... ...| Bi-weekly ... | Kaikhosru | Manekji Minocheher-Homji,) 1,000 
B.A.; Parsi; 40. 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette...) Sddra ...| Weekly .| Motil4l Chhotal4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich 800 
: Tolakia Brahman) ; 45. 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .|Bombay ... ... Daily -| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
| Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
77 | Navséri Patrika | Navsdri ...| Weekly | Harivallabhdés Prdnvallabhdés Pérekh ;} 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
| 
78 | Navsdri Prakdsh ... Do. ; Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad. ad Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
) ) | 
80 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi... ..., Bi-Weekly ... ..| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 279 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar .| Surat see! Weekly .| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 al. S96 
| | 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad cin} ~ ee .| Hirélal Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali 1,000 
Advertiser. : Bania) ; 28. | 
83 | Satya Vakta Do. ... Fortnightly .| Keshavlal MHarivithalddés; Hindu (Das 530 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. . | 
| 
84 | Shakti .| Surat .... Weekly | Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu! 1,000 
! (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | 
. | 
85 | Surat Akhbar Do. -' Do. .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 vss] 300 
| 
86 | Swadesh Mitra CS Ee ee ee .| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 300 
| . \ 
: HinDl. | 
87 |Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Bombay ... sei Fortnightly .| Jadnakprasdd Labooréam; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. | -| kubja Brahman); 31. 
| ' | 
88 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. .| Weekly | Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu) 6,200. 
char. . | (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
KANARESE. : 
89 | Digvijaya ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) .... Weekly .|Shankraépa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| (Devang) ; 40. 
90 | Kannad Kesari_ ... .| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do. .|Bindo Narayan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 309 
: (Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 
91 | Karndtak Patri andj Dharwar .... sol a .|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
Chandrodaya. . man); 25. 
92 | Karndtak Vaibhav .| Bijapur Do. .| Annaji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
: Brahman) ; 46. ‘ | 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar ... at Do. ee .| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
: (Vaishnav Brahman). ; 
94 | Loka Bandhu _e.. | Do. 200 a ; .| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu! Q5C 
‘ : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | | 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant naa 
Chandrodaya 


Chikitsak 


Deshakdlavartaman 
Dharm ... sre 
Dharwar Vritt ... 


Dinbandhu ves 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar _ 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Kaj... ne 


Kalpataru aes 


Khandesh Vaibhay 
Kumtha Vritt 


~ Bo ate Ss ae 


'Khandesh Samachar 


..-| Gadag (Dhérwar)...| Weekly 
..-| Thana vse ..-| Weekly 
.--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. 
desh). 
---| Sholapur ... Monthly 
..-| Ratnagiri ... ...| Weekly 
ot De. + +s] Published 
month 
..-| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly 
..-| Belgaum ... Weekly 
..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) Do. 
| 
...| Chiplun  (Ratnd-| Do. 
giri). | 
| 
...| Belgaum ... -" Do. 
..|Erandol (Bast! Do. 
Khandesh). | 
...] Wai (Satara) | Do. 
| 
Dharwar ... | Do. 
Bombay > Dy. 
.--| Poona : Do. 
...| Kolhapur ; Do. 
..-| Thana win .| Do. 


Bombay 


Thana 


Poona 
Sholaépur 


Poona 


Do. 
desh). 


desh). 


|_ girl). 


Ahmednagar 


Parola (East Khan- 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
Kumtha (Kanara) 
Vengurla (Ratné- 


| 


| 


Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 


Kochara (Ratndgiri).| Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


.|.Ganesh Moreshwar 


Gaurishankar Réamprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 


.| Hari Dharméraj Gandhi ; 


.| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; 


| (1) A’baji 


.| Kashinaéth Vaman Lele ; Hindu. (Chitpawan 


: Waisman Govind Sapkar ; 
.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


.| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 


.| Hari 


.| Krishnaji 


.| Yadav 


.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Oi: 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


' 


.| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Himdu en 


Brahman) ; 21. 


.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brdhman) ; 36. 


Hindu (Vani) ; 
$1. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 32. 
Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
paéwan Bréhman) ; 27. 


Hindu (Gaud Braéh- 
man); 44. i 


Khadilkar; Hindu 


(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 42. 


.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman); 44. 


Ramchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 


Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. | 
.|Mahadevy Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. | 
| 


Brahman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 
33. 


— Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50. | | 
Hindu (Sdraswat 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Krishnaji Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 42. | 


Hindu: 


(Gaud Saéraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


.| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


.| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _ B.A..,: 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. | 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(KAyastha Prabhu) ; 36. | 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu’ 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 31. | 
Govind Narayan Kadkade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. | 
Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan. 
Bréhman) : 41. | 
Prabhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
‘Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 


(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 


B.A. 
Hindu 


| 
Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 


Saraswat) ; 52. | 
Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 


Janaérdhan Nardyan Kulkarni; 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


Hindu 


100 


700 


500 


350 


100 


1,000 


450 


4,000 
25,000 
1,000 


600 


About ~ 
950 
600 


T 
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MaraTHI—continued. 
126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly , <P Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 
| a) ; 42. 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. eo ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 650 
' Brdhman) ; 29. 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay .| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkér;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
» 131 | Nagar Samachar ... .../ Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 
132 | Nasik Vritt . 2 ae Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. | 
133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. : 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shold-| Weekly .| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
° 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. ; 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, BR hy 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhadda Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Bradliman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. oe .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakdshak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. : 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satdra)...; Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra peroneal Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ;  tHindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh | menneG (RGreee) «... cere STONE ue eee 
145 Samélochak ..| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
, Brahman) 30 
146 | Satya’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya ..| Sholapur .| Monthly ..| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 900 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. ... Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay . Do. .| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Dee oe eee Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Koldba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa-; +400 
7 wan Brahman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra. Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
3 (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhaépur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichari_... bin .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...} Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;; About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay ... Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; -Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
158 | Vrittasar... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vyépéri ... se | Poona... Do. | Nana Déd4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 
man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur (Shola-) Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu en 300 
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: ‘Edition. | ‘ Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
...| Weekly... ...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
o> a ° madan (Abro) ; 24. 
4a ! | : oof \ DO. a ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu) About 
os MR OE. (Khatri) ; 35. 1,000- 
; 163 | Prabhét ss tse ese Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly .... ...| Lekhraj Tilokohand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ...) 500 
164 | Sind Sudhér ona .«-| Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 
165 | Sind Kesari vee He Shikérpur (Sind) ...} Do. se ...| Chelaéram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
43. 
Urpv. 
166 | Bombay Punch Bahaédur...| Bombay ... so WORRY = ov .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 2,000 
| Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. : 
167 | Guru Ghantél Punch ~....|_ Do. on ae ...| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
168 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... oof DO. obs i eos ....| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad; 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
169 | Jdém-i-Jahannuma .--| Jalgaon (East} Do. ...| Munshi Abduki Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
Khandesh) Muhammadan ; 48. ‘ 
170 | Liberal... ie ...| Bombay ... ua De one ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 
171 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar sol. EO, .«+| Daily ‘ ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 1,500 
} 
172 | Urdu Daily se .+-| Do. ' oh DM ses nin santo ove 
GuJARA'TI AND HINDI. | 
173 } Jain sot Gees ...| Bombay ... .--| Weekly... ...| Bhagubhaéi Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu 2,400 
‘Shawak Bania) ; 36. ! 
174 | Jain Mitra oes Do. ™ ~ Fortnightly ..; Gopéld4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 1,000 
38. 
Mana’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 
175 | Chandrika ... ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B.. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
‘abuve list.is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the lng a (HAT or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (H = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the. 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name,. caste and age of Editor. — 
GUJARATI, , 
64a) Din Mani... sid inch MOONE Chee ooo} Weekly... sen sennee ove 
HINDI. 
864; Bharat... see ...| Bombay ... .o| Weekly ... ove reeses oe 
MARATHI. | 
120a) Khabardar oa ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed| Ganesh Anant Abhyankar. eee 
in Modi charac- 
ters. ) 
1254) Mahdrdshtra Pragati  ...; Bhiwandi (Thdna)...,; Monthly ... ...| Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 
N.B.—(a) No. 100 is published at Poona, 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Réoji Pélwankar ; Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; age 28, The circulation is 100. 
(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published. 
(d) No. 66 is turned into a weekly. 
(e) Nos. 47 and 147 have temporarily ceased to be published. 
{f) The Editor of No. 9 is Krishn4ji Prabhdkar Kh idilkar, B,A, ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36 
CON 2065—3 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “His Excellency.the Viceroy’s speech at Lucknow must have filled 
the despondent sections of the Native as well as 

Comments on His Excel- European community in Bengal with hopes that 
lency the Viceroy’s recent the ‘reign of terror’ in that province would be 


speech at Lucknow. . 
Yndlan Seeckater brought to a speedy close. The strong man is 


28th Nov. generally silent. Yet in times of public danger, the 

silence of the rulers promotes despair in the ranks of 
those who wish to help actively or even by passive sympathy the maintenance 
ot law and order........... We believe that in Lord Minto’s time no policy of 
importance has been embarked upon withoyt consulting Native sentiment 
and wisdom, unless events and the rapid approach of contingencies compelled 
urgent action....... The Viceroy’s expressed determination to root out the 
evil of anarchism does not go beyond the dictates of public sentiment, and 
does not smack of hot-headed impulsiveness. Just as it was said that the 


Explosives Act was passed in response to a public demand, it will be acknow- | 


ledged on all hands that the measures now in contemplation to grapple with 
anarchism in Bengal were adopted on the insistence of the public. The 
weak point in the machinery with which crime is combated in Bengal seems 
to be the Police. The personnel of the force may be as good as it is possible 
to make it in this country. But something else must be seriously wrong when 
criminal preparations are not detected in time and prosecutions launched 
against large batches of persons have to be abandoned after a good deal 
of sensation, leaving nothing but disgust and irritation behind.” 


2. The views expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy on the present 
Bombay Samdchdr (61) political situation of India in his address to the 
23rd N ang ’ QOudh Talukdars are very far-sighted ones and will 

: be received by the public with feelings of gratitude. 
They are a further proof of His Excellency Lord Minto’s complete accord 
with the beneficent policy chalked out by Lord Morley in his Arbroath 
speech last year. His Excellency expressed a hope that the teeming millions 
of India would unite to support Government in their efforts to stamp out the 
spirit of anarchy. We can assure His Excellency that his hope of receiving 
co-operation from the people will not be disappointed. Referring to the reforms 
shortly to be introduced in the machinery of Government His Excellency 
Lord Minto announced that, on his part, he did not share the views of those 
who would put off granting rights to the people because a handful of anar- 
chists were doing their worst. Sentiments such as these, at once far-sighted 
and noble, cannot fail to re-assure the British public that it is not doomed to 
disappointment in its desire to grant more rights to the people of India. It is 
the duty of Indian leaders to respond to the sympathetic attitude of the 
Viceroy and the British Cabinet and to take steps to convince the British 
public that the people of India are loyal and law-abiding. 


8. “ For some time back an idle rumour has been afloat that His Excel- 
fency Lord Minto is about to retire, purely on private 

Appreciative remarks on grounds, before the expiry of his term of office. We 
the administration of His garnestly wish the rumour turns out to be false and 
Excellency age Pacer that his comparatively sympathetic and peaceful 
Pongal Dimes (©), regune will continue to its natural close....... .. No 
Se eae Viceroy had had to work under such trying times, 
bristling with ever increasing difficulties as Lord Minto.......... It is none 
of our business to rake up the ashes of the gloomy past. Ever since he 
took up the reins of office Lord Minto has been bravely fighting the foes 
of peace whether European or Indian. With a high sense of duty, 
responsib:lity and impartiality which the critical situation demanded of him 
His Excellency settled things with the iron hand of a warrior statesman 
whose mission is * to do and die’ for justice’ sake. Whocaun deny his wisdom 
in accepting the resignation of a self-willed officer of the type of Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller as also in carrying out stern measures to repress anarchism in 
India ?....... As aresult of Lord Minto’s circumspection and administrative 
sagacity the visit of His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan to India resulted 
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*4, “The nomination of Mr. Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy to a seat on 
_ the Viceregal Legislative Council has all the merit 
- Comments on the nomi- of an appointment which is made with due regard to 
nation of Mr. Maneckji B. he responsibilities of the place that had to be filled. 
porn wed oe _ His nomination, has been doubly welcome to the 
Bast Goftdr (37) 994, | Parsis. There has been a long interval between the 
Nov., Eng.cols. time when Sir Pherozeshah Mehta occupied a seat 
in the Council and the time when another Parsi 
gentleman has been appointed on the Council. Secondly, Mr. Maneckjrt 
belongs to a well-known Parsi family in Bombay.....-.... As the appointment 
is not made for the mere gratification of any particular community, if would 
be unfair to judge of its merits from a parochial standpoint. Mr. Maneckji, 
who has long been practising in the Nagpur Courts, has earned for himself the 
reputation of being a sound and experienced lawyer. He is a notable figure 
in the Central Provinces, where he has distinguished himself by his long and 
meritorious association with the public life of that Province. He, therefore, 
bids fair to make his mark in the new sphere to which he is elevated, and 
will fill the place with honour to himself and promote the best interests of the 
country.......... The swadeshists will hail his appointment with satisfaction, 
for as a captain of industry he has given a fair share of his services to the 
exploiting the mining and industrial resources of his province.” 


*5. “It is somewhat of an agreeable surprise to the Parsi community 
that. the Central Provinces, which are the stronghold 
Kaiseri-Hind (82), _ of the Mahrattas, should have sent as their represen- 
29th Nov., Eng. cols. tative to the Viceregal Legislative Council, Mr. 
Maneckji B. Dadabhoy.......... The gentleman has 
been indeed a favourite of fortune so far, and we congratulate him on the good 
luck that has brought him the ‘blue ribbon,” so to say, of the Central Pro- 
vinces. We dare say the nomination of the Chief Commissioner will prove 
of the greatest benefit to the people there. Mr. Maneckji is not entirely un- 
known to public life, though, of course, that life has been almost wholly in a 
backward province.......... The spirit whiéh above all others should animate 
a member of Council is the realization of the fact that he is an Indian of 
Indians, recognising no sectional or parochial interests. Without this qualifi- 
cation no Indian can be said to take am active earnest, and intelligent part 
in the Council.......... Should Mr. Maneckji be animated by this spirit during 
his term of office he would no doubt command the gratitude and respect 
of his countrymen of all classes and creeds. Let us hope he will do so, 
seeing that he is a person of strenuous energy and dash.” 


6. From all that has been taking place in Bengal of late we cannot 
help observing that signs are not wanting to show 

ses that India is being converted into another Ireland. 
allowed to become @ Tt is too well-known how the policy of repression and 
second Ireland. 4 . 

Gujardti (27), 22nq ©0ercion pursued by England with regard to Ireland 
Nov. ; Praja Bandhu (36), {ailed to restore quiet to the latter country, and only 
22nd Nov.; Akhbdr-e- egged iton to further obstinate opposition. It was 
Isldm (59), 27th Nov. only after a series of failures that the eyes of British 

statesmen were opened and they substituted concilia- 
tion for repression. It was only then that riots and murders and rapine ceased in 
Ireland, and the Irish, in their fight for Home Rule, adopted a policy of passive 
resistance. It is as clear as the noon-day sun that no sane Indian approves 


India should not be 


. of the anarchical tendencies manifested in Bengal; but if the officials expect 


@ declaration of loyalty from the masses they are only deceiving themselves. 
Those in authority ought to know that the mass of the people are not as 
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Glever as the educated few, and that consequently it is difficult for them 


to understand.the true significance of events. The readiness with which 
educated youths ascend the scaffold enlists the sympathies of the uneducated 
and the half-educated on the side of the anarchists and embitters their 
feelings against those in authority. Under these circumstances, it is incumb- 
ent on popular leaders and journalists to impress upon the authorities the 
necessity of bringing the critical situation to a satisfactory termination. 
The continuance of British rule in India is highly desirable for a long 
time to come if the regeneration of the country is to beachieved. If, however, 
the present policy continues, there will be an appreciable diminution in the love 
subsisting between the rulers and the ruled ; and consequently we implore the 
Government of India to adopt a line of policy which may be acceptable not 
only to the Bengalis but to the entire body of the Indian people. Contrary to 
all natural expectations, Lord Minto has refused to abrogate the Partition ; but 
still the Bengalis persist in their demand, and they have at their back the rest 
of the Indians. ‘he Indian National Congress has also espoused their cause ; 
and there is every probability that the reformed Councils will do the same 
on the first day they assemble. Hence, before it is too late, those in authority 
should voluntarily adopt a conciliatory policy towards the people. In this 
course alone lies the welfare of both the Indians and the Government. [The 
Praja Bandhu also writes in a similar strain and urges the Government of 
Lord Minto to make a bold bid for popular favour and dismiss all thought of 
repression. The Ak/bdr-e-Isldm, on the other hand, opines that the authorities 
would be justified in dealing with anarchism with a sterner hand and forging 
more stringent press laws for the repression of the mischievous tendencies of 
the Bengal newspapers. ‘The paper thinks it is high time the Government of 
Lord Minto give up the policy of latssez faire.| 


7. England and Russia have advised the Shah of Persia to liberate the 
political offenders at present confined in the Persian 
Comments on the inter- Jails. This is no doubt very good of them; but we 


vention of England on 
behalf of political pri- 
soners in Persia. 

Gujarati (27), 22nd Nov.; 


would like to ask why England herself cannot act 
upon this advice in respect of political prisoners in 
India. About 50 persons supposed by Government 


to be seditionists are rotting in our jails. Will 
England be able to secure their liberation? Are all 
those who have been sent to jail under sections 124A 
and 153A really seditionists, or is it that the Government deem them 
to be such under the influence of groundless fears? None of these in- 


Shakti (84), 21st Nov. 


carcerated writers and speakers ever incited the people to take up arms’ 


against Government. What they have done is to try to effect a 
curtailment of the unlimited powers exercised by the bureaucracy and to 
resuscitate the trade and industries of the country. Can they be called 
seditionists ? Do they not deserve to be liberated? The Kius’s Message 
announced that deserving persons were to be liberated. But we regret to 
say that although three weeks have elapsed after the promulgation of this 
document, Government have not thought fit to extend the benefit of His 
Majesty's clemency to these persons nor do we expect that they will ever do 
so. The liberation of budmashes will result in an increase in the number of 
budmashes. But the liberation of the so-called seditionists will conduce to 
the mutual welfare of both Government and the people. Our rulers, however, 
do not seem to entertain this view. [The Shakti writes:—So we would like 
to know what reply England could give if the Shah were to retort upon 
England s advice by asking her first to set her own house in order by granting 
swardjya to India, and by ‘liberating the imprisoned Indian editors. | 


8. The honours paid to Kannailal at his funeral seem to have given 
offence to the authorities, and they are going to 

Popular sympathy for take steps to prevent a repetition of such occur- 
executed political crimi- yences in the future. Is it not tantamount to 


nals cannot be put down by . 
adubisinieahive weamures. showing hatred for a deceased person to order people 


Arunodaya (96), 22nq 0t to express their sympathy for him? What may 
ond ig ine be the secret of the fact that the Bengalis, instead of 
| denouncing an executed murderer, attend his funeral 
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ds and strew flowers on the corpse and even women reverentially 
admittedly impure ashes to their foreheads? Any number of 
Tepressive measures may be passed to put down popular demonstrations of 
—— for condemned political criminals, but they would be of no avail, and 
sympathy felt for such men is bound to express itself in one form or 
other. Government will only be making an exhibition of its malice by such 
‘measures. | | 

 ° Q. We are really shocked to learn that the unfortunate Mr. Chindamba- 
ram Pillay is being made to work in prison at the oil- 
- Release of the political mull with heavy chains on. In England and other 
# prisoners in India can countries political prisoners are regarded as first- 
y alone pacify the exasper- class -misdemeanants and are only confined in a 
‘ ated feelings of the people. lock-up. It is, therefore, a sign of our misfortune 
5 ae Bhila (100), 2ist Nov. and an indication of the oppressive and short-sighted 
policy of the British Government that respectable 
people are being herded together with cut-throats, felons and dacoits. There 
is really ho sedition in India, but it is because the bureaucratic officials are 
looking through dark spectacles that they see dark deeds around them. It 
cannot be called good statesmanship that encourages sedition by repressive mea- 
sures. We hope that His Majesty the King-Emperor will lend a sympathetic 
ear to the prayer of Mr. Pillay’s wife who has appealed to him for the release 
of her husband. Our high hopes as regards the release of our political leaders 
at the Jubilee of the Proclamation have been sadly disappointed, but we have 
some faint hopes that their case may be considered along with that of 
Mr. Pillay. ‘The exasperated minds of the people can be pacified only by 
releasing the political prisoners or else the smouldering discontent may 

some day blaze out in a destructive conflagration. 


10. A London correspondent of the Kdl in quoting from the Daily 
Chronicle an account of the uproarious conduct of 

Indian students at a recent meeting held at 

Alleged origin of the Jondon under the presidency of Lord Lamington, 
movement for the esta- gays:—The fact of the Indian students in England 
blishment of a hostel having recently given up their old riotous modes of 


t $ e - 
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ere students iD living and taker. to patriotic agitation and self- 


Kal (117), 27th Nov. sacrifice for the sake of India has been giving 
sleepless nights to our Anglo-Indian friends for 
the last two years, and the meeting was held to 
suggest a plan to remedy the state of things. Mazzini was looked upon with 
a similar dislike by the rulers of Italy of his time when he took to serious 
thought while still young. The honest devotion of the Indian students 
to the interests of their country, the refusal by several of them to appear for the 
Civil Service Examination even against the wishes of their elders, the grand 
‘ meeting held in memory of the heroes of 1857, the high-spirited conduct of the 
Indian students at Cirencester—all these things have given rise to an amount of 
anxious misgiving in the minds of our friends, the Anglo-Indians, and it is 
owing to this that the meeting under the presidency of Lord Lamington was 
held. But the uproar which occurred there has convinced all of the undesir- 
| ability of holding any such meeting again. 


41.“ Tennyson has said that a man is judged by the reverence he pays 
to woman. The same may be said of a people and 
Condemnation of the of anation. Whatever the crimes of Indian society 
outrage on the Queen’s may be towards its women, it must be said that 
statue at Nagpur. woman rarely receives anywhere else such devotion 
Oriental Review (11), hee : 
95th Nov.: Sudhdrak and worship as she does in Oriental scriptures. It is 
(153), 23rd Nov. this which makes the outrage on the statue of our 
late Queen at Nagpur so much more outrageous and 
ss | revolting. The outrage is but an exemplification of cowardice and diseased 
: and perverted ethical vision which infirmities, we hope, are confined only to a 
crazy few. The desecration of the Queen’s statue involves a twofold crime. It 
" is an insult to womanhood and to the memory of a ruler whose love for India 


Ws and its people were embodied in the Proclamation of 1858. National re- 


15 


generation is incompatible with vandalism,. anarchy and loss of reverence. 
We do not yet know who the real culpgits are, but we hope that the crime is 
not committed by educated persons.” [The Sudhdrak says:—A’ community 
which contains men who rely for the advancement of the country on’ such 
despicable deeds done in secret must indeed hang down its head in great shame. 
Such evil actions can do’ good to no one. On the contrary, they help to 
put our countrymen to a number of hardships and widen the gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled. | 


*12. “We do not think that the intervention of the Bengal Chamber of 
Miia i iis is, Sn, wae Calcutta Trades Association and the 
commendations of certain vuropean and Anglo-Indian Defence Association, in 
Anglo-Indian associations the shape’of a strongly worded communication re- 
in connection with the commending most drastic measures of an unpre- 
anarchy in Bengal. cedented character was at all called for at this 
Peo (27), 29th Nov., juncture. Whether the communication is spon- 
a oe taneous, as if professes to be, or inspired, as many 
believe it to be, we do not think that these non-official counsellors have acted 
with foresight, prudence or circumspection. We concede atonce that assassins 
and conspirators and their abettors, whoever they may be, must not be allowed 
to escape unpunished. But that does not mean that the elementary principles 
of criminal jurisprudence should be cast to the winds ir a state of panic, and 
the lives of innocent people placed in jeopardy. The suggestion that the 
confession of an approver may be accepted as evidence, even though he has 
not been cross-examined upon it, is one of the most dangerous provisions to 
incorporate in jurisprudence that can be imagined. The history of the 
Midnapur trial has obviously no lesson to teach to these irresponsible advisers. 
But we earnestly ask Lord Minto’s Government not to embitter the present 
situation by acting upon such extremely perilous recommendations. 
Lord Minto was perfectly right in observing to the ‘T'alukdars of Oudh 
that the Indian people at large have absolutely no sympathy with 
anarchists and their methods. It is, therefore, all the more necessary to see 
that the lives of innocent persons, whom it is easy for the Police to pounce 
upon in their desire to prove their skill and capacity for the task of ferretting 
out criminals, should not have their reputation and lives placed at the mercy 
of anonymous libellers, intriguers and unscrupulous liars. ‘The Indian 
Government have the sympathy and support of the public in the suppression 


of anarchy by methods which are not opposed to the elementary principles ° 


of jurisprudence.......... It is lamentable that any necessity for exceptional 
legislation should ever have arisen in a country like India, But if any such 
legislation is to be embarked upon, let its authors not forget that the Police 
form the weakest part in the existing system of administration. Let them 
also bearin mind the ulterior and far-reaching effects of drastic legislation 
upon the moral prestige of the Government in the eyes of the Indian people.” 


13. ‘Sir Andrew Fraser has at last replied to his critics. He is about 
Yalica” anes to leave the country, and his views on the measures 
28th Nov P “* to be undertaken in the future may be understood 
: more in the light of an explanation of his own policy 
in the past than as the settled policy of the Bengal Government. Yet we may 
be sure that in the present circumstances, his successor will adhere to the line 
of action foreshadowed by Sir Andrew in his reply to the farewell addresses 
presented by the Maharaja of Darbhanga and others.......... It was a noble 
and generous sentiment which the Lieutenant-Governor uttered when he 
emphatically expressed his hope that ‘nothing in the nature of revenge or 
vindictiveness will ever enter into our hearts or into our policy.’ Attempts 
have sometimes been made in the Native Press to create a prejudice against 
Sir Andrew Fraser, because of his Christian sympathies. But it must be 
admitted that Sir Andrew could not have spoken more like a Christian, and 
in a spirit better calculated to raise his Christianity in the estimation of the 
people of India, than when he deprecated vindictiveness even after finding 
himself within a fewinches of arevolver. Yet if vindictiveness as a subjective 
sentiment is to be deprecated, justice and punishment, as a means of affording 
protection to society, cannot be neglected. ‘I do most emphatically say,’ 
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ae Redeow added, ‘that the wtongest and most drastic measures that are . 
eter to be necessary ought to be taken for putting a stop to crimes of 


violence and anarchy.’ What these measures will be, we are unable to divine. 
There is not much of a ‘strong or drastic’ nature in the recommendations 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Dilatoriness in the administration of 
justice is not a right of the criminal. We fail to see how a special tribunal of 
High Court Judges prejudices an accused person: we would rather think it. 
is bestowing a privilege upon him........... Summary trials, as they are called, 
may sometimes prove a boon: when Judges of a High Court constitute the 
tribunal, they are almost always likely to prove a boon to the prisoner. 
Then, again, the admissibility of the evidence of a murdered approver can- 
not be called a ‘strong or drastic ’ measure. No man should be allowed to. 
take advantage of his own crime. There would be injustice in using the. 
evidence against prisoners who are not responsible for the death of the 
approver. ‘I'he remedy lies in insisting upon the prisoner’s exercise of his 
right of cross-examination at the earliest opportunity, and in requiring 
evidence in corroboration of the approver’s statements, in cases where, for some 
reason or other, he is not available for cross-examination...... We doubt very 
much whether the present circumstances can be dealt with by mere legal devices 
at all. The spread of anarchism does not depend upon the duration of trials, . 
the nature of the tribunals before whom the anarchists are tried, or 
on laws of evidence. The anarchists know perfectly well that under a 
civilised Government, they, may always count upon having a fair trial, 
in whatever manner the procedure may be changed. <A change in the 
law may prevent a collapse of the prosecution in certain cases, or minimise. 
the opportunities of prisoners and their friends to terrorise witnesses. 
But for the suppression of crime the principal requirement is that the 
machinery for tracking it and for discovering all the evidence against. 
it should be more effective than it has shown itself to be in Bengal. 
We need hardly say that ‘strong Government’ does not merely mean 
summary trials. It means that the Police should be able to cope with 
the anarchists. The ordinary Police, who detect unskilled burglars and 
murderers that do not run away, may not be able to detect anarchist. 
conspiracies. The anarchist is ordinarily an educated young man, 
as clever in eluding the Police as in deceiving his teacher and his. 
examiner........... He has a code of honour peculiar to himself, and he will 
rarely betray his fellows for gold; though when caught, and when he feels that. 
the noose is almost round his neck, he may sometimes overcome his scruples. 
through the imperious instinct of self-preservation. Hence to trace the 
ramifications of an anarchist conspiracy is a task to which the ordinary Police 
are not equal....... To detect the educated anarchist, you want educated Police: 
of their own nationality. And educated men, even in the Police service, may 
not quite reconcile themselves to all those arts and artifices which detection 
of conspiracies involves, unless they abhor the ‘patriots’, as they call them- 
selves, so heartily that they would haul them up before Herod as a patriotic, 
and not mercenary, duty. Such are the difficulties with which Government. 
are confronted. We find no reference to them in the representations 
made by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and other associations to Govern- 
ment; nor can we expect a discussion of such difficulties in any public 
document issued by Europeans, for the obvious reason that such discussion 
involves delicate racial questions. All the same, we trust that Government. 
will not imagine that they have done their duty when the law of evidence and 
the Criminal Procedure Code are changed, but will diligently perfect the 
machinery for the detection of crime and for its timely prevention.” 


*14,. “It may be reasonably inquired whether the Anglo-Indian Chambers 

| of Commerce, the Anglo-Indian “Defence Association. 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32), and similar Anglo-Indian organisations, are the cnly 
29th Nov., Eng. cols. . public bodies in this country, where they are 
a& microscopic minority, that have the right to. 

advise Government, to the exclusion of the overwhelming majority of the. 
people as represented by their most enlightened and trusted representatives, 
who are known as much for their loyalty as for their sobriety of thought and 
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judgment. This tendency on the part of the Chambers to pose as a secondary 
Government is daily showing signs of greater activity which is at once 
alarming and mischievous. Here are the indigenous sons of the soil agitat- 
ing, but hitherto in vain, for a number of years; to introduce into the admi- 
nistration of the country a genuine element of adequate and efficient popular 
representation.......... Are we to understand that the voice of the people 
is to go unheard altogether and that of the handful of these foreigners is to be 
paramount? If that is to be the future normal condition of British Indian 
politics, then it needs no prophet to predict what may be the ultimate con- 
sequences of governing the empire with the aid of this alien and irresponsible 
element. The unrest which is now so intense must become more so, and 
only Heaven knows what it may one day bring forth......... Evidently, 
it seems that there is a secret understanding between some members of 
Government itself and the leaders of this nebulous subsidiary Government. 
Judging from internal evidence, as revealed by the correspondence recently 
passed between the Imperial Government and the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, it would seem that the showmen behind the scenes have pulled 
the wires, while the players in front have danced to their manipulations. 
The Chamber sends forth its ‘ mandate,’ so to say, that the Government ought 
to be up and doing to lay down the anarchical ‘conspiracy’ conjured up by its 
sophisticated imagination, and the Government effusively and promptly 
responds that ‘it shall be done!’......... This seems to be the new feature of 
British Indian Adiinistration at the opening of the T'wentieth Century......... 
It is the government of India by an infinitesimal, irresponsible and intensely 
interested class of ‘interlopers!’ Is this to be tolerated? Is this to be the new 
evangel of administrative reform? Is this the precursor of a new British 
Empire in the East where this class will gradually become paramount, will 
eventually cast off the allegiance of the United Kingdom and set up an 
independent imperium, the principal feature of which will be the putting up 
and the putting down of Viceroys at their own sweet will and bending them 
to govern the country in their own fantastic way.” 


15. “If the anarchist is abroad, so also would it seem is the alarmist. 


shiéiehe But the alarmist who in panic goads the 

Indu Prakash (44),21st authorities into over-stern measures of a purely 
Nov., Eng. cols. Jackboot type is probably as fatal an enemy of 
, society as the criminal who resorts to violence for 

political ends of an illicit character.......... Taking in all their gravity the 


murder of Gossain, the attempt on Sir A. Fraser, the canonization of 
Kannaialal and Khudiram and the murder of Police Inspector Bannerji, is 
there any justification, we ask, for the sort of wild storm of panic that has 
been raised in India with ominous echoes in England? ‘The one inexplicable 
peculiarity in the character of John Bull is that, while he.can preserve 
wonderful calmness in great calamities, he shows a timid, hysterical and 
womanish nervousness in small dangers. But for this we should find it hard 
to explain how the two incidents of the attempt to shoot Sir Andrew and the 
murder of Inspector Bannerji should so far unnerve Anglo-Indian and 
British opinion as to make 1% talk as though India was on the brink of a dire 
eer We have a telegram from Calcutta informing us that the 
Chamber of Commerce, the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association 
and the Merchants’ Association have proposed special repressive legislation 
to the Viceroy.......... Let us see what these proposals are. Firstly, a new 
Court is proposed to be established to try political offenders ‘ summarily.’ 
God alone knows what summary powers are to be given and whether they 
would not be of the type of the powers a Court-martial exercises on the battle- 
field. ‘The second suggestion is that the law of conspiracy should be revised 
and brought in line with that of England. In England there are juries that 
know that a man may aid a rebel without a guilty conscience.......... 


But the third suggestion is the most dangerous. An approver’s evidence is. 


to be made perfectly admissible even though he was not tendered for cross- 
examination, if he died. If at present there is a temptation for the accom- 
plices to kill the approver, with the proposed change, it will be the enemies 
of the accused—perhaps all those whose interest it is to secure 
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nvictions— Wino will have strong temptations to do away with the approver 

‘to his cross-examination. Are the ‘special weapons,’ which the 
Semny declares his Government are thinking of forging, of this character ? 
If so, we confess, we are as afraid of them as we are of a fresh bomb outrage. 
sssssseee’. Lf 16 be necessary to legislate, in order to secure more quick despatch 
of trials, let there be such legislation ; but, in the name of Heaven, let not a 
siigle opportunity be denied to the accused to establish his innocence. ‘Sum- 
mary trials’ may do for petty offences......... As to approvers, let not the holy 
maxim be touched which forbids conviction on their sole evidence, even after 
its being tested by cross-examination, if it is not corroborated by other indepen- 
‘dent testimony. Let the authorities prevent them from being murdered....... 
As for a new law of conspiracy, so acute a lawyer as Mr. Norton has found 
it in no way difficult to find sufficient legal provision in our law of abetment to 
deal effectively with remote or indirect promoters of a conspiracy. Why 
then should there be new legislation ? Let crime be suppressed by all 
means, let the guilty be speedily brought to book, let scandalous pro-anarchist 
| demonstrations be sternly put down, but let not anything be done to dimi- 
é * nish that sense of security and confidence in the administration of British 
justice, which is the great strength of British power, and let not martial 
law be introduced at a time when the actual miscreants are known to be very 
few and there is nothing like a state of general rebellion.......... What we 
want is a wholesome constitutional treatment. And we would again and 
again urge upon Government that it would be a fatally mistaken policy which 
: in punishing criminals does not aim also at enlisting popular sympathy 
4 towards Government.”’ 
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4 16. The recent occurrences in Bengal have proved beyond the possibility 
4 of doubt than an anarchical cult is in existence in 
| gs - i ig + esa that province, and the recent attempt on the life of 
(46), 26th Nov Sir Andrew Fraser has brought home to the minds 
4 ee of the people the necessity of promptly stamping out 
. anarchism. An anarchist is not only an enemy of the Government but of 
society in general. It is because society recognises the evils of anarchism that 
abhorrence of the movement is being expressed in all quarters. We would not, 
.” however, lend our support to the suggestions that are being made by certain 
| Anglo- Indian associations and the Anglo-Indian Press for the formation of a 
t special Court with summary powers to deal with anarchical offences. 
Such a Court will place a dangerous weapon into the hands of the 
: Police and prove a source of harassment to respectable citizens. We 
hope the disgraceful exposures at a recent trial in Bengal will deter Govern- 
ment from taking any hasty measures in connection with the present situation 
in that Presidency. Government should not be misled by the suggestions of 
alarmists. They should first consider whether the existing law is not 
sufficient. ‘Men, not measures’ should be the motto with Govern- 
ment. Officers in Bengal seem to have lost their head and we would, therefore, 
: suggest that capable men from other parts of the country should, be deputed 
a to work there. [The Rdshtramat writes:—The establishment of a special 
Court will greatly add to the general discontent and lead to disastrous results 
for which the Government shall have to thank none but themselves. | 


*17. “The London Times, like the Anglo-Indian papers, is, of course, 

in favour of Lord Minto’s Government adopting 

Comments on the ‘efficient’ measures for dealing with the situation in 
coercive measures pro- Bengal. The expressions now in special favou ir with 
posed by the English and the Anglo-Indian press are ‘ stronger courts,’ ‘ sterner 


on anggee ig 8 ko a methods’ and ‘drastic measures.’ The J%mes has 


Bengal. after all discovered that the Government of India 
Gujardti (27), 29th possesses ample powers, if they were only efiiciently 
' Nov., Eng. cols. exercised. It has made another discovery, viz., 


js that the Viceroy has not always been well served 
recently. We do not know who the defaulters are and on what occasions these 
ae defaults weremade. The Daily Telegraph made the strting aiscovery that the 
most obstinate and most dangerous antagonists of Government are the purdah 
a. « - women. This is, of course, neither sedition nor the fomenting of racial hatred ! 
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Our readers need not be told what such language with certain necessary 


variations would mean in the case of an Indian. Yet such unchivalrous trash 
and most Offensive falsehood is allowed to, be flashed throughout the country 
for the enlightenment of the Indian and Anglo-Indian public. Like the Daily 


Telegraph, the Times has made a wonderful discovery. ‘A large proportion of 


judicial officials’, it observes ‘particularly the Native officials, are not 
versed in the exercise of judicial authority in matters of procedure, and the 
whole system of training the Indian judiciary requires to be modified and 
specialised.’ These remarks, specially directed against Native officials, are 
particularly unjust. But itis something that the Times has realised so late 
in the day that the whole system of training the Indian judiciary requires to be 
specialised. Over and over again have complaints been made against the 
present system of transferring executive officials to the judicial line without 
giving them adequate training. Over and over again have Government 
been asked to separate the judicial from the. executive in the interests of 
specialisation as much as in those of sound judicial administration. But those 
complaints and demands have: been treated with scant courtesy, and it is most 
amusing to find the London Times advocating so late in the day specialised 
training and that too for the Indian judiciary alone.” 


*18. “ Last week it was the Daily Telegraph; this week it isthe Times ; 
Parsi (35), 29th Nov and next week no doubt the editorial department 
Eng. cols * of some other London daily will give its views on 
se the best way of being strong in governing India. 
The Times finds fault with the Indian judiciary which, it opines, is not so 
well versed as it should be in procedure, and other things. Exceptional 
circumstances, it is true, have Of late spotted the weak points in many of the 
lower Courts; and in all Courts, high and low, cumbersomeness and delay have 
been made manifest. On the whole, however, the Courts in India are not 
so very much behind the times; they are apt to fail in times of stress, 
but that is a weakness of which they by no means hold a monopoly. The 
proceedings of many of the English Courts, when anything exceptional, 
such as the Great Wyrley cattle maimings, brings them into prominence, show 
that Dickens has been outlived a couple of generations by the country Magis- 
trate that he pilloried in the Pickwick Papers. Of more account than the 
ebullitions of the English dailies are the recent remarks of the Viceroy and of 
Sir Andrew Fraser on the subject of suppressing. anarchism. Both of these 
officials have a strong personal disinclination to indulge in any display of 
force of the ‘ military law and no damned nonsense’ type; but both of them 
have, within the past fortnight, expressed very decided views as to the 
necessity of using much sterner measures than heretofore in the suppres- 
sion of the campaign of organised violence which every day seems to 
assume larger proportions. The egregious Sandhya, of course, exaggerated 
the case when it stated last week that law no longer existed in Bengal 
because law can only exist so long as it is obeyed and nobody is obey- 
ing it. The great majority, do obey the law and will go on obeying it 
so long as it affords them protection; but of late, in Bengal, the law 
has not always afforded protection ; and events have proved only too plainly 
that there are a very large number of men who are making it their business 
to hold the law in contempt. The existence of such men is partly due to 
those mistakes which were acknowledgedin the King’s Message and their elimi- 
nation is one of the painful duties which have to be performed. We can 
only hope that the measures adopted will do as little harm as possible to 
those who, through no fault of their own, happen to come within the range of 
their operation. Although we, have not yet received any official hint as to 
what sterner measures are contemplated, the heads of the European com- 
mercial community in Calcutta, at least, have no doubt as to what they 
consider necessary. In a joint note addressed to the Viceroy they demand 
a special Court with a Bench consisting of one English Barrister-Judge, one 
Civilian Judge and one Indian Judge, to try all conspirators and those 
associated with them. A special Bench would certainly help to despatch 
with desirable celerity the business of the Courts which has been going 
painfully slow of late, but unless some special alterations were made in the 
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ite” a ‘pabarel impatience, have gone a little too far 
gp hy ) Paes demarfds, and they have made a tactical blunder, 
za Government which does not really like to be advised, though 
Pi we 8 so polite about it.” 


19. The account of the grand funeral of Kannaialal Datt, the murderer 
‘ | of Narendra Goswami, and the news of the recent. 
.. Kesari (120), 24th Nov. enormities at Calcutta have quite turned the head 
_ of the Daily Telegraph in England. That paper has 
set up an outcry that the greatest calamity since the Mutiny of 1857 is. 
threatening the British rule in India and that if the English do not show a 
determined front that rule is sure to collapse. With a view to avert this. 
calamity, the Daily Telegraph suggests that Government should close all 
colleges, introduce martial law in Calcutta and terrorise Bengali ladies by 
asking detectives to visit their harems! Now, these remedies would do if the 
British rule in India were really tottering, but it would never be statesmanlike. 
to persecute the Indians in this fashion by raising a false alarm. 


20. ‘The collapse of the Midnapur trial has been as startling as it is 
agreeable. It is a matter for devout thankfulness 

Comments on the that the ‘informer withdrew in time his damning 
result of the anarchist statement against so many respectable men and 
trial at Midnapur. ok is had in on “hI 
Sind Journal (18), 19th at these had not to go through the terrible 
Nov. experiences which the ill-fated Rawalpindi pleaders. 
| suffered. While believing in the innocence of the 

Midnapur pleaders we must say that the informer’s second story is quite 
mystifying and in many parts obviously false. When he tells us that he 
never knew what the Partition of Bengal was and had no idea‘ of anti- 
Partition meetings, he is plainly uttering lies; and it would hardly do to rest 
the innocence of the Midnapur people on the retractation in which such a 
statement occurs. As to the allegations against the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Weston, they are also not worthy of credit. It is quite possible that 
unscrupulous Police underlings got hold of this wretch of a drunkard in order 
to please the authorities. We cannot, however, agree in calling for the 
punishment of those supposed to have engineered the plot. No doubt with 
the retractation of the informer no evidence is left against the accused and 
the case has, therefore, been rightly abandoned. But it does not follow that 
the allegations made against the Police, however probable, are true, especially 
when they are found in conjunction with the other statements referred 


to above.” 


21. “The Bombay Presidency Association may claim to contain within 
itself the concentrated essence of the most advanced, 

Significance of the con- and yet sober, political thought of the Presidency. 
gratulatory telegram sent This Association, while holding no public meetings, 
by the Bombay Presi- has yet made it clear to the public that it : emphati- 


a ae cally disapproves of resort to violence in political 


Bengal. - agitation. The telegram sent by the Association to. 
Indian Spectator (5), Sir Andrew Fraser, congratulating him on his 
28th Nov. recent miraculous escape, will have dispelled any 


notion that might have been entertained in Bengal, 
that the reluctance of the Bombay patriots to condemn terrorism in a publig 
meeting of all communities was due to any kindly feeling for the terrorists.”’ 


22. The King-Emperor’s Message eulogised the conduct of the Native 
Sepoys and promised them a recognition of their 

Comments on _ the  gervices. Itis now announced that the recognition fore- 
ope Bio hevn the shadowed is to take the shape of an increase in their 
mer! dat 27), Jo pay. If this is to be the only recognition, we must 
Nov: aa (117),27th Nov. declare that itis no recognition at all. What the 
sepoy is solicitous about is not the raising of his pay, 

but that of his status; he is as anxious to be allowed opportunities of rising 
from the ranks_ to higher posts, ‘as the nglish soldier. The raising 


of his pay was a step necessitated by the general rise in the prices of 
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the necessaries of life. But what is indispensable for spreading unmixed 


contentment among the sepoys is the inauguration of a new policy whereby 
_the higher posts in the Army might be thrown open to the rank and file. 
[The Kd/ writes in the same strain. ] 


23. A Baroda correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—The 
accounts about the sufferings of Indian coolies in 
Sediledt Gustin te: Mitaatibles Mauritius published by Lala Vrindavan were referred 
Dnydn Prakdsh (42), by me for verification to an educated Indian residing 
28th Nov. ’ at Port Louis. Having received that gentleman’s 
reply, [had an interview with Lala Vrindavan when 
he was on a visit to this place some days back. I asked him in the course of 
the interview what he had to say to the information supplied by my friend at 
St. Louis, that many indenture-expired Indian coolies were living as small 
farmers in Mauritius. The Lala replied that, that might be the case with the 
coolies employed in other parts of the island, but that he had never heard of even 
one of the thousands of Indian coolies employed on the sugar plantations. 
having been released after the expiry of their indentures. He added, 
‘ These coolies are most cruelly treated by the sugar-cane planters, and many of 
them whose names I can mention have committed suicide in consequence. 
A friend of mine who got both of his hands crushed by placing them beneath 
a carriage for this very reason is at present alive on the island. The coolies 
are not allowed to see the higher Government officers to whom they can 
represent their grievances. Once I managed to see the Protector of the 
coolies and told him of the cruelties, but he told me that as I had been 
purchased for asum of five hundred rupees, I was bound to do whatever 
I was told. I was put into jail for making this complaint. The prisoners 
confined there are forced to eat beef. Iam publishing these facts that they 
may attract the attention of Government, and that no more of my fellow- 
countrymen may be bamboozled into emigrating to Mauritius.’ 


Alleged ill-treatment of 


*24. “Sir P. M. Mehta has done well in giving the final coup de grace 

: to the ‘impudent’ proposals of the Amrita Bazaar 
Comments on Sir P.M. Patrika party, who for some weeks past have 
Mehta's letter to Mr. been vainly screaming for a_ so-called ‘united’ 
ee Congress with a view to creeping back into the fold 
National omareah. of the Constitutionalists and sowing for the second 
Matser-<-Hind (32), time the seeds of discord. Their hypocritical shib- 
29th Nov., Eng. cols. boleth has deceived none. ‘l'he Constitutional party 
had all along discerned what deception they were 

practising, and how by their moans and groans, their objurgations and execra- 
tions, their threats and abuses, they ardently yearned to return to the camp 
of the Conventionists by hook or by crook. All their subterfuges were 
transparent, howsoever cleverly they attempted to throw a glamour over 
them. Baffled and bewildered at all points they at last audaciously 
endeavoured, like desperate gamblers throwing their last dice, to con- 
struct a kind of bridge over which they could effect an unignominious 
retreat. So they cajoled the amiabilities of Calcutta and approached 
them with a final request tu samao the rest of the Conventionists that 
the four Calcutta resolutions, passed midst a much embittered and animated 
controversy, should form part of the Congress agenda. They knew well that 
the Constitution empowered none, much less Calcutta, to do anything of the 
ec accss 4: But the amiabilities of Calcutta, notably the level-headed 
Mr. Bhupendranath, foolishly, and out of pure kindness of a mistaken charac- 
ter, in a moment of weakness, yielded to the voice of the wily leader of 
the other side. Asa result of this mancuvring there were those pourparlers, 
some overt and some covert, whereby they tried to come to a ‘compromise.’ 
weeseesee Lhe chief or rather the ostensible object of these Conferences was 
to achieve the so-called ‘ unity ’ when as a matter of fact, they did naught but 
wrangle and sow the seeds of further disunion. Mr. Bhupendranath and 
his friends found themselves in a pit which the strategical Amrita 
Bazaar man had dug for them. They found out their error when too late. 
They realised vividly that in no case they ought to have listened 
to the simulating set and given them any countenance whatever 
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ity Mr. Bhupendranath sought Sir Pherozeshah’s counsel. 
‘fiends have now got it in a thoroughly statesmanlike and practi- 


meets ‘ene and it is to be hoped they will profit by it. At any rate they will 


no longer coquet with the conspirators on the other side whose secret inten- 
tions, now unmasked, are to break up the Congress again, if they could help 
it. But the Constitution i is too strong for any such * mishap. Moreover, the 
Constitutionalists all over India are even stronger to-day than when they met 
at Allahabad and are fully alive to the danger and mischief arising from 
having any relations whatever with the Intransigeants. In our opinion the 
last are a set of moral lepers who must be avoided at all cost and hazard. So 
far Sir Pherozeshah has rendered a distinct service to the Constitutional 
Congress cause and the Indian public generally, on which we congratulate 
him.” 


25. Commenting on the letter addressed by the Honourable Sir P. M. 
Mehta to Mr. Bhupendranath Bose, the Oviental 

Oriental Review (11), Review writes :—‘‘ We are glad that the Honourable 
25th Nov. Sir P. M. Mehta has declared himself in no uncertain 
terms against any compromise being made with the 

Extremist party........... The Moderates have thus given a final answer to 
the other party and will carry on the work of the Congress in its true spirit 
of constitutional agitation. The unwritten law which had hitherto been the 
guiding principle of the Congress is made the written and binding law by 
the Creed which the Allahabad Convention has formulated. This staunch and 
independent declaration of the Moderate party in favour of constitutional 
and legitimate agitation and its determination to pursue this course at all 
costs are well exemplified in its breaking with the Extremist party when 
it was found that the latter would not work in strict accordance with the 
innate spirit of the Congress. This action of the Moderates can be utilised to 
the best interests of the rulers and the ruled witha due exercise of sympathy 
and statesmanship. Unfortunately these are sadly wanting among the Anglo- 
Indians of the present day The majority of the Anglo-Indian Press persists 
in its old policy of looking down upon the indian National Congress with 
indifference, if not with contempt. A reflex of this feeling is to be found in 
the leading article which the Bombay Gazette devoted to the Congress problem 
yesterday. But for the fact that the article in question appears in an Anglo- 
Indian paper it would be taken as written by some Extremist, so jeering is 
the tone adopted towards the Moderates. Some of the expressions used by 
Sir Pherozeshah in his letter are misinterpreted. When he says that both 
the factions of the Congress must hold their own separate Congresses, aS 
there is no real union between them, he refers merely to the difference in 
principles and methods of work of both. No one can construe this to mean, 
unless with the help of verbal jugglery, that there isno union among the Indian 
people. The Liberals, the Conservatives’ and the Labourites: are hopelessly 
divided in their principles and there ‘can be no union possible between them. 
Shall we be justified in drawing from this the preposterous inference that 
there is no wnion among the English people? And yet Sir Pherozeshah’s 
letter is misconstrued to mean that there is no union among Indians! 
Not only that but the inference is drawn that ‘the Indian National Congress 
has achieved nothing and will do nothing.’ Why do Anglo-Indian editors still 
continue to shut their eyes to whatis an obvious fact that it is the Congress and 
the Congress only which has awakened the Indian people to a sense of self- 
redlisation and spread the light of the New Spirit throughout India ?......... 
But the most objectionable passage in the article of the Bombay Gazette is that 
in which it is stated that the Congress having proved a failure the Moderates 
must wash their hands offitand handitover to the Extremists. Our Extremist 
friends will be in raptures over this precious piece of political wisdom, for it 
means relegating into their hands the whole splendid structure raised by the self- 
sacrificing efforts of a generation. We do not think our Anglo-Indian contem- 
poraries at all realise what a Frankenstein will be raised if their suggestion is 
put into practice. The Congress is the rallying point of all the Moderates. If 
_ this is given over to the Extremists, the temperate influence will be eliminated 
tram Indian political life and the party of extreme and violent measures will 
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have the upper hand. This will not conduce to the benefit either of Govern- 
ment or the people. The best thing that the Government and Anglo- 
Indians can do is to strengthen the hands of the Moderates in winning over 
people to their cause just as the Moderates have resolved to strengthen the 
hands of Government in their struggle against the forces of disorder. As for 
the Congress, let it be borne in mind that the Moderates are not going to 
relinquish it despite the ingenious advices of the Anglo-Indian Press.”’ 


26. We wish Sir Pherozeshah’s pointed and candid refusal to accede 
} to the demands of the Extremists, for an union of the 
Bombay Samachar (61), two opposing parties under certain conditions, would 
28rd Nov.; Sdn Varta- be the means of inducing the Nationalist section to 
Akh (38), 2lst_ Nov.; make an unqualified submission to the Moderate 
Akhbar-e-Soudagar (20), rae 
93rd Nov. party and stand shoulder to shoulder with it. As is 
shown by Sir Pherozeshah, the Convention Committee 
have not only laid down any new ‘ creed’, but have only codified, as it were, 
the unwritten law of the Congress, which has been obeyed for the last 
twenty years without a word of protest. But if this creed is not in accordance 
with the wishes of the Extremists, then, instead of entering upon a course 
that would result in the destruction of the nationality of the Indians, they 
should boldly take up the responsibility of showing, in good faith and by 
independent action, in what direction the majority of the nation are inclined. 
Instead of cheerfully assuming such responsibility, it is surprising to find 
them taking shelter behind the four resolutions of the Calcutta Congress 
and pressing them for acceptance upon the Moderates. No doubt the 
resolutions on Swardjya, Swadeshi, Bcycott and National Education were 
adopted at the Calcutta session; but the interpretation the Extremists have 
subsequently sought to put upon them aims at not only the severing of the 
British connection but the dealing of a fatal blow to British trade and 
commerce with this country. Under these circumstances, if the mischievous 
activities of the Extremists are to be overlooked and their present proposals 
accepted, we must be prepared to have at Madras a repetition of the state of 
affairs at Surat last year. It is, therefore, but just and proper that the 
Extremists should be asked to hold a Congress of their own independently of 
the Moderates. We wish they would either do so and give the public an idea 
of the real strength of their party or would surrender unconditionally and 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the Moderate party in the cause of the 
country. [The Sdanj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar both write in a 
similar strain and welcome Sir Pherozeshah’s pronouncement as calculated to 
close finally all discussion of the subject. | 


27. “Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has atlast broken his long silence, and utter- 

ed some plain truths, in regard to the Indian National 

Jém-e-Jamshed (31), Congress and its future. There are passages in his 

24th Nov., Eng. cols. letter to Mr. Bhupendranath which serve as an 

infallible guide to his followers, which may in fact be 

held to decide the aims, the character and the future of what has been 

pretentiously called the National assembly of the entire Indian people. Those 

who ponder over the letter, patiently and dispassionately, will be’ disposed to 

think that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta owes an explanation to the public and his 

followers on more points than one. But we are more disposed to be thankful 

for the present reparation than to quarrel over past wrongs. What a pity it is 

by the way that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta could not be induced, years and years 

ago, to call ‘ God, 2.e., truth and wisdom,’ to bear witness to the things he now 

reveals on his ° authority.’ ere Surely all the facts stated in this letter 

could not have burst upon the illustrious author as a prophetic revelation 
in a single night.”’ 

28. The bitter fruits of the Allahabad Convention were seen in April 

and May 1908. ver since the Partition of Bengal, 

Alleged constitutional Bengalee youths have devoted all their energies to 


character of the proposed the cause of swadeshi and boycott. The Benares 
‘Congress of Nationalists. 


a { ', and Calcutta Congresses advised the young men, who 
Dayde a ag we") had grown despondent and knew not what to do 
29th Nov. owing to the failure of the mendicant policy, to be 

: self-reliant, but the Allahabad Convention was 
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quite plain to whom Sir P. M. Mehta refers. We have had strong grounds 
to ayer that the Conventionists had much todo with the Kesar trial and 
this pronouncement of Mr. Mehta has confirmed our suspicions. Nationalists 
de not in any way approve of anarchical and felonious deeds. They openly 
condemn them. ‘They do not advocate anything illegal and unconstitutional. 
The swadesht and boycott movements are perfectly lawful and constitutional. 
We are of opinion that a Congress on the old lines should be held at Nagpur 
in the ensuing Christmas. [Commenting on the above, the Dnydan Prakash 
quotes several passages from the Kesarz dated 5th March 1907 and shows. 
the inconsistent attitude and change of the policy of the Kesari. The Dnydn 
Prakdsk makes the following further remarks :—The Kesarz then denied any 
possibility of constitutional agitation in India. It also said that the Procla- 
mation of 1855 was issued, only with the view of appeasing the people after 
the Mutiny and contained only sweet promises and that it was in no sense a 
Charter. The Kesarz (dated 12th May 1908) attributed the Muzaffarpur outrages. 
to the failure of all attempts to get the Partition cancelled. It also stated in 
the same issue that if the rights of swardjya were not granted by degrees, some 
people would surely commit terrible outrages. The Kesari was caught in the 
toils of sections 124A and 153A of the Indian Penal Code in trying to assign 
the bomb outrages to the policy of Government. Now the Kesari has turned 
tail and attacked its own countrymen who are not likely to retort. The Kesari 
does not dare any longer to attack Government and, therefore, it wants to. 
father the outrages planned long before the birth of the Convention on that. 
body. Such an attempt is, to say the least, only contemptible.| 
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29. We think that the Extremists are making a great mistake in selecting 


Pe Nagpur as the place for their Congress. For, the 
Inadvisability of holding (Qentral Provinces are still under a Chief Commis- 
Né Extremist Congress at signer, and it is well known that steps which the 
oo drak (158), 28rd Governments of the other provinces have refrained 
Now from taking even under the present circumstances. 
have been unhesitatingly resorted to there by the local. 
‘administration. The recent outrage on the Queen’s statue by some “ Patriot ”’ 
has, moreover, added fuel to the fire in those quarters. It is just possible that 
if the Extremist Congress is held at Nagpur, it mayhave toshare the same. 
fate as one of the Kast Bengal Conferences. Even the Extremists should 
have the sense to understand that it is not good for the people to allow Gov- 
ernment to become habituated to dispersing public meetings. But if they are. 
going to fix upon Nagpur with eyes fully open to the above facts, simply with 
a view to hide their present discomfiture by raising an outcry against Govern- 
ment, we have nothing to say; for no other place would serve their purpose. 
better than Nagpur. Still we wish all success to their forthcoming Congress 
in the hope that they will eventually see their mistake in separating them- 
selves from the wise and far-sighted portion of the Indian community. 


30. “We hear with pn regret that Her Excellency Lady Clarke. 

| is seriously ill at Mahableshwar. The worthy lady 

a i ae a landed at Bombay only a fortnight ago and it is aa 
Gujarati Punch (29), to think that she is ill again. We heartily sym- 

22nd Nov., Eng. cols.; pathise with His Excellency Sir George Clarke in his 
Muslim Herald (10), 24th anxiety and fervently pray that Lady Clarke may 
Nov.; Bombay East Indian goon recover and be able to support her husband by 

(1), 28th Nov.; Akhbdr-e- joy cheering presence during the remaining term of 
Isldm (59), 25th Nov. his arduous stewardship of this Presidency.” [The 
Muslim Herald writes :—* The Muhammadans have heard with regret of the 
serious illness, at Mahableshwar, of Her Excellency Lady Clarke,- soon after 
her return from England. They anxiously pray for her speedy recovery.” 

- The Bombay East Indian writes :—“ The news of the serious illness of Her Ex-. 
\ -eellency Lady Clarke has been received in our community with anxiety mingled 
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with regret and sympathy for the illustrious patient and His Excellency the 
Governor. It is very unfortunate that Lady Clarke should have been 
attacked, so soon after her return to Bombay, by an illness which is believed 
to be more serious than that which compelled her some time ago to proceed 
to England for her complete recovery. Prayers are offered for Her Excel- 
lency’s recovery by every communijty in this Presidency.......... May the 
Almighty be graciously pleased to spare the precious life of Lady Clarke.” 
The Akhbdr-e-Islam also fervently prays for the speedy recovery of Her 
Excellency and trusts the Almighty would spare her a long life of usefulness. | 


_ 81. “ We are extremely spot to learn that though somewhat better 
Lady Clarke’s condition is yet serious enough to 
ieee: ak tae (44), 2or rd cause anxiety and we echo most sincerely the 
sympathy which is felt in all quarters for Sir George 
Clarke, who has won not only the respect of the people in his charge, but 
also their affections by his courtesy as a private individual and his generous 
responsiveness to the feelings of his subjects as a ruler. With us, Orientals, 
the tender but extremely powerful influences of a loving wife are always 
prized so highly, not only for the happiness of man, but for the maintenance, 
at a high level of excellence, of his virtues. of head and heart, that our wish 
can only be that Lady Clarke may speedily recover. If the sincere prayers of 
a whole people have weight with the Almighty, these wishes should not 
long remain unfulfilled.” 


32. ‘‘ Bombay Presidency is greatly concerned at the domestic anxiety 
which has saton the brow ofits distinguished 
*Kaiser-i-Hind (32),29th ‘hhead.......... It is to be devoutly hoped that improve- 
Nov., Eng. cols.; *Rdst ment in her condition will follow in the wake of the 
Goftér (37), 29th Nov., operation performed on Her Excellency yesterday 
Eng. cols.; Oriental Re- and that before long the distinguished patient would 
view (11), 25th Nov. be herself again, to the great relief and joy of all 
classes of the great community of this city and 
Presidency. Their sympathies are all with her talented consort, who during 
the thirteen months that he has held the reins of his exalted office has made 
himself so popular. We have in Sir George and Lady Clarke and Miss Clarke 
afamily of refined accomplishments, deep popular sympathy, unaffected 
modesty, and above all of that pure and higher Christianity which renders the 
home of every devout Christian so chastening, ennobling and happy.” 
[The Rast Goftdr remarks :—* The illness of his better half must be a sore 
ordeal to Sir George Clarke, and a source of immense anxiety at a time when 
the burden of administrative responsibilities weighs heavy on his shoulders. 
Much sympathy is felt for her Ladyship, and we devoutly wish that she may 
be restored to perfect health to resume her proper place in Bombay society, 
whose golden opinions she has won by her amiable and kindly disposition.” 
The Oriental Review writes:—‘‘ The greatest anxiety prevails in Western 
India concerning the serious illness of Her Excellency Lady Clarke, and the 
greatest sympathy is felt for His Excellency the Governor and Miss Clarke. 
Many devout prayers have gone up to God to grant Her Excellency a speedy 
and complete recovery.’’| 


oo. ‘It is to be frankly admitted that there is a large class of intelligent 
Commenis on the decj. men and women in the city, who, though never call- 
sion of Government to OUS OF indifferent towards the poor, wish to see the 
remove the health-camps ‘eye-sore’ of the health-camps removed from the 
on the Kennedy Sea Face Kennedy Sea Face....... While we do not agree 
in Bombay. with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta when he says that the 
Ja am-e-d amshed (31), camps are not an eye-sore, we should certainly 
<6th Nov., Hing. cols. - support him in his protest against doing anything 


that is calculated to enhance the difficulties of the poor and to inflict 

anything like a hardship upon them. Government had better think 

of providing some equally central and suitable locality for camping 

out, before closing the Kennedy Sea Face. Of course, the plague 

could not be said to have given a prescriptive right to the poor to 

permanently occupy one of the best and most coveted sites in all 
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sesenseses’ Still it must be recognised that plague. has created here 


a.dif which must be satisfactorily solved and not ruthlessly ignored. 
‘Where are the poor to go? Are they to remain. in their slums, 
veven during the worst time of. the year, and to suffer and perish? 
Of course, if Government had provided. some other equally suitable locality, 
if they had secured, for the class that now camps out there, fast and 
cheap means of communicating with the outlying parts of the city, it 
would have been otherwise. But that being not the case, the question 
remains where are the poor to go?......... People earning twelve, twenty 
or thirty rupees per mensem cannot be reasonably asked to pay four or five 
rupees a month, per head, for the luxuty of the ‘cheapest tram service in 
the world’! ‘ It is all well to say that the poor are an eye-sore, but to 
sacrifice them at the altar of esthetics and the amenities of the city would 
be worse than heartless........... There is no reason for impatient haste. 
Let Government wait till the operations of the Improvement Trust bring 
into existence healthy dwellings for the classes which now camp out on the 
Sea Face. It will be time then to drive these poor people away.” 


84. ‘The Bombay Government’s insistence on the Kennedy Sea Face 
being cleared of health-camps is precisely one of 
Indian Spectator (5), those acts which earn for the ruling classes the 
28th Nov. reputation of being unsympathetic. Poor people flee 
from the jaws of death and seek refuge there, putting 
up with the inconveniences and discomforts of camp life—want of accommo- 
dation, fleas and scorching heat, though relieved by sea-breeze. It seems 
that these camps are an ‘eye-sore’ to some people...... Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta’s eyes are as good as those of the people to whom Government 
think the camps are an eye-sore, and we believe that Native opinion would 
generally be with Sir Pherozeshah Though His Excellency the 
Governor may not like to place himself in opposition to his own {Government, 
it seems worth while sending a deputation to His Excellency, as suggested by 
Sir Pherozeshah. It is not stated that these camps are a source of danger to 
the health of the city : we cannot conceive how they can be. They are said 
to be an eye-sore to some people: perhaps to such people many Natives are 
an eye-sore. What is to be done with then: ?” 


35. The Government Resolution refusing to allow the continuance of 
the health-camp on the Kennedy Sea Face has 
. been received with great sorrow by the public. The 
23rd Nov.; Sdnj Varta- yecolution is all the more surprising nf fat vet of the 
man (38), 24th Nov.; fact that His Excellency Sir George Clarke has, f 
Parsi (35), 22nd Nov. act that His Excellency Sir George Clarke has, from 
the very beginning of his career, been displaying a 
keen desire for the stamping out of plague. Experience has proved that in 
those cases where a recourse to inoculation is undesirable, migration to the 
health-camps is highly beneficial. In the face of this, it isdisappointing to see 
Government publishing this resolution. The health-camps in question, far 
from doing harm to any one, do much good toa large number of people. It 
is alleged in the resolution that these camps are an eye-sore to people going 
out for drives. But we fail to see how that could be. But even if it were 
so, the feelings of. a few people should not be gratified at such cost to 
public health. Nor should native public opinion beso ruthlessly set aside. 
It is further alleged that the people, taking advantage of these camps, are 
well-to do persons and can very well afford to remove to the suburbs. 
Really speaking the inmates of these camps are middle class people who 
cannot afford to spend money on distant migrations. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 
remarks :—Evacuation is the only safe remedy against plague. The only 
reason advanced against the location of the health-camps on the Sea Face by 
Government is that they mar the beauty of the Back Bay as viewed from 
the Queen’s Road. They forget, however, that they have allowed there 
Gymkhanas and a riding school to exist along thisroad. Are these calculated 
to please the eye? The Pdrsi also deprecates the removal of the health- 
camps, and remarks that it is not proper to ignore public opinion for the sake 


of a few fastidious personages.| 
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*36. ‘The Bombay Corporation has come to an appropriate decision in 
‘Rast Goftdr (87), 29th resolving to approach the Government, in a deputa- 


Nov tion, to expostulate against the removal of the health- 
camps between the Marine Lines and Charni Road 
Stations.......... If the camps are an eye-sore, there are other spots and 


structures more ungainly and much less useful than the huts on the sea-shore. 
We have stables and mews in the midst of healthy localities, dust-bins and 
latrines near Gardens, pilgrims’ camp at the Bunder and sundry other eye- 
sores which the authorities have erred in allowing to subsist. The removal of 
the camps would be entirely suicidal ‘to the best interests of the city. Their 
transfer to another locality, equally suitable to the people who use them, is out 
of the question. ‘The camps accommodate several hundreds of citizens. 
Those who shift to them at plague time do it at great personal inconvenience 
and hardship.......... The abolition of thetcamps would’mean death and disease 
to a good many out of the hundreds of people who have been using them, and 
to leave them to their own resources is to compel them to live in death-traps. 
Government should reconsider their decision. We hope the Corporation’s 
prayer will be granted.” 


37. ‘ Where it is a question of life and death, esthetics must give way. 
' To Government the health-camps on the Back Bay 
Indu Prakdsh (44),26th Sea Face seem eye-sores. In the eyes of others, 
Nov., Eng. cols. they relieve the dreariness of these lands, which are 
turned into swamps in the rains. Government often 
allow stables for imported horses to be erected there! It is also possible to 
find delight in the cheap easy method by which these camps save many a 
human life from the dire death with which plague threatens those who, in 
the course of the annual epidemic, continue to stay in the heart of the 
affected town. Government possibly consider that their present prohibition 
only means the removal of the health-camps to Agripada, Dadar or Parel. 
Only a little inconvenience, they would say. That, however, is not the case. 
Health-camps at a distance would mean greater outlay in building the huts and 
expenses of travelling. To some this will be a deterrent, and they will live 
in the town and pay the toll of death. It is this aspect which should be 
forcibly brought to the notice of our kind and sympathetic Governor. He 
would be then the first to rescind the order.” : 


38. ‘We understand from a Press Note issued this week that in view of 
the heavy mortality among cattle due to more or less 


Comments on the post- 
ponement of the introduc- 
tion of the revision settle- 
ment in the Bijapur 
Taluka. 

Praja Bandhu (86), 
22nd Nov., Eng. cols. ; 
Karndtak Vaibhav (92), 
21st Nov.; Sholdpur 
Samachar (148), 24th Nov. 


bad seasons during the last twelve years the Bombay 
Government have decided to postpone the introduc- 
tion of the revision settlement in Bijapur Taluka 
for a term of five years. This would no doubt give 
a certain amount of relief to the agriculturists 
concerned, and as such the measure deserves 
to be welcomed....... We are, indeed, glad that 
the Bombay Government have recognised this 
principle of treating the agriculturists liberally in 
a matter like this. Now that this principle has 


been acted upon to meet a contingency brought about by a particular kind of 
distress, it is not too much to hope that it will be more widely recognised by 
the authorities by postponing the introduction of revision settlements in 
districts and talukas that have materially suffered through famine or scarcity.”’ 
[The Karndtak Vaibhav and the Sholdapur Samdchdr congratulate the Bom- 
bay Government on their kindness in relieving the rayats of Bijapur Taluka 
by postponing the introduction of the revision settlement.| 


39. The Press Not 


Arya Prakdsh (22), 
92nd .Nov.; Gwardate 
Punch (29), 22nd Nov. 


e on the subject of the postponement of the introduc- 
tion of the revision settlement in Bijapur Taluka for 
a period of five years is no doubt a proof of Hig 
Excellency’s merciful consideration for the people 
under his charge ; but it also reveals in all its naked- 
ness the poverty of the people of this presidency. It proves how the conclusions 
formed by a village Talati about the condition of the local agriculturists are 


, one after the other, by a series of officers, including the 
1 ear i tmegreere without any inquiry. Had not His Excellency 
to Bijapur, the fabric thus raised on the recommendations of 
| ,in due course, have’ come to be consecrated and the poor 
apiealaaist made to suffer. Had matters been. pushed to that stage, the 
step would have been irrevocable, for the English are a race who, through 
fear.of being suspected of cowardice, would rather let the country go out of 
_ their hands than withdraw a mistaken or tyrannical order. Fortunately 
His Excellency lent one ear to the official reports and turned the other 
to leading citizens who went to see him at Bijapur, and thereby came to 
know the real state of affairs. But for His Excellency’s intervention the 
fate of the poor agriculturists of Bijapur would have been settled beyond all 
chance of redemption ; for although much is said in the Native Press about 
the poverty-stricken condition of the rayats, the officials, who have hardly time 
enough to skim through the sporting columns of English newspapers, care 
very little about what is being written in the Native journals. Although the 
present constitution of Government is a queer one, it is certainly not its aim 
to be tyrannical; but still it is powerless to arrest the growth of secret tyranny. 
[The Guardti Punch congratulates His Excellency on his having initiated a 
measure tending to the well-being and prosperity of the Indian rayats.| 


40. “Mr. C. V. Vernon’s report on the Revision Settlement of the Halol 
Mahal in the Panch Mahals affords interesting 

Comments on the in- reading. It is here seen how a hilly Mahal, with 
troduction of the revision Jack soil and population of inferior cultivators, fast 


settlement of the Halol ,. : 
Mahél (Panch Mahils). recuperates the agricultural losses caused by the great 


+h ee famine of 1900, under the management of cautious 

Hi a ms vicranceinaee: and conscientious British officers. On account of 
| the many drawbacks of the country, Government 
had wisely adopted a low scale of settlement from the very beginning; and 
so, the Mahal went on prospering till the great famine. It had, however, 
its cycle of sufferings and wants during times of appalling scarcity. 
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Still the Mahal could manage to survive because there was a moderate 
scale of assessment in force; and it has now returned to its former 
prosperity. Mr. Vernon well depicts tae sorry plight of the helpless 
cultivators when he feelingly says:— The cultivators are nevertheless 
here as elsewhere very much in the hands of the money-lenders. They are 
likely to remain so, until either education spreads or until some provision is 
made for the protection of the illiterate debtor in the Civil Law. At present 
in cases where cultivators are concerned, ex-parte decisions are the rule. 
The debtor doés not understand the summons to appear and show cause; and 
even if he did, he could giveno intelligible account of his liabilities. If the 
attendance of parties could be enforced in civil as in criminal cases and if in 
cases of illiterate persons the Judge were empowered to go behind the letter 
of the account-book acknowledgment, some improvement might be hoped for. 
At present the money-lender has it all his own way.’ To remedy this sort of 
evil, the much-needed agricultural Banks should be started as an experi- 
mental measure, first in districts like Halol which have secured the 
sympathy of Government. So long as the illiterate cultivator is suffered, 
for no fault of his, to be devoured pecuniarily by the greedy money- -lend- 
ers, there is no hope for his betterment. Hence prompt measures need. to be 
adopted to make the necessary amendments in the Civil Law and to start, side 
by side, the agricultural Banks.” 


41. In the Government resolution postponing the introduction of the 
revision settlement in Bijapur Taluka we were 

Jam-e-Jamshed (31), assured that other talukas similarly situated would 
27th Nov. also be granted the same relief. Comingin the wake 
of this assurance, the resolution of the Government 

of Bombay to put in force the revision settlement in the Hilol Mahal, in the 
Panch Mahals, is very much to be deplored. ‘The revised settlement is not 
only 21 per cent. higher than the old one, but the period during which it is to 


remain in force bas been cut down from 30 years to 15 years. This order 
4 


29 


will press hard upon the poor agriculturists. The period of currency of the 
last revision settlement was fixed at 25 years and during this period the area 
of land under cultivation also increased to an appreciable extent. But before 
the agriculturists could have time to benefit fully by this increase Government 
have enhanced the settlement. In so doing they do not appear to have realised 
how injurious such a policy is to the agricultural industry. If after the 
analogy of the Bijapur Taluka, revision settlement of the Halol Mahal had 
been postponed for five years more, the agriculturists would have had no 


grounds for complaint as their condition would have been materially improved 
during the respite. 


*42. “The Honourable Mr. Justice Russell made a new departure at 
the last Criminal Sessions of the High Court. In 


Comments on certain passing sentences on a batch of old offenders, His 
sentences of flogging pas- 


sed by the Bombay High Lordship observed that the Factory Commission had 


Cours. reported that, taking an average of the large number 
Indian Social Reformer Of convicts in jails and mill-hands in India, the 
(4), 29th Nov. former weighed individually 10 lbs. more than the 


latter. It seemed to His Lordship an anomaly that 
dishonest persons should put on weight at the expense of the State, while 
persons earning an honest living did not do so. He, therefore, determined 
to make a new departure in dealing with old offenders by sentencing them to 
whipping only. This is certainly a novel use of the Factory Commission’s 
Report, and one at which the Commissioners themselves would be most astonish- 
Oiisvies Mr. Justice Russel says that it is an anomaly that dishonest persons 
should put on weight at the expense of the State, while persons earning an 
honest living did not doso. There are worse anomalies than this to which 
attention may be usefully directed. The State is a good deal more responsible 
for producing hardened criminals than Mr. Justice Russell thinks. Charles 
Dickens has said somewhere that if you do not build schools, you will have 
to build jails. The State in India spends the least of any civilised or semi- 
civilised government in the world on education, and it should at least not 
grudge the expenditure involved in keeping some of the illiterates in jail for 
a period of their lives. Wecommend Mr. Justice Russell’s remarks to the 
Secretary of State as typical of the attitude of a certain class of Anglo-Indian 
officials on ‘problems affecting the people of this country. Flogging is a 
punishment which brutalises the victim more than several years of incarcera- 
tion would do, and Mr. Justice Russell’s remedy is sure to prove worse than 
the disease.” 


~*43. “It has been quite common of late to see among the questions about 
Parsi. (35), 29th Nov India, asked in Parliament, inquiries that almost 
En of me * took the form of demands as to when flogging was 
oe going to be abolished as a judicial punishment....... 
The interest in the question is rather accentuated just now by the action of 
Mr. Justice Russell in sentencing some old offenders to be flogged........... 
There is no denying the fact that flogging is degrading; but so, unfortunately, 
are all judicial punishments, and no amount of theorising and preaching 
has succeeded in making them otherwise. It is a gross indignity to be 
trussed up and flogged. ‘The victim, we are told, feels disgraced, degraded 
and desperate of improvement, and is only hardened to go through the 
same performance again with a _ brutal callousness. But can we say 
that the effect of confinement in prison is any better? ‘To be locked up 
like a wild beast is certainly no better from a moral point of view than to be 
thrashed like a vicious horse; while, when it is accompanied by the enforced 
companionship of criminals, imprisonment is undoubtedly a great deal worse 
than flogging. In Christian countries the prison chaplain endeavours to 
counteract this degradation with conspicuous failure, while in India the 
moral effect of enforced clean living and discipline is by no means remark- 
able. At any rate, in the particular cases of the old offenders referred to 
above it would be a little absurd to go into hysterics over their degrading 
punishment....... However Judges and Magistrates may try to palliate their 
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aiid 4 from the Bench, the system of punishment for crime remains 
essentially, in this highly civilised twentieth century, society’s revenge upon 
thie’ oer, , #8 @ secondary. consideration, the object of deterring 
him from a repetitiot of his offence. Punishment is never inflicted to make 
@ man more moral, ‘and the enormous sums spent on the improvement of 
prisons: have had a very dubious effect.......... Flogging, whatever its dis- 
advantages, combines both the sacar and the speedy release; and is 
therefore economical.” 


‘ 


44. There is no doubt that the Benches of Honorary Magistrates estab- 
lished in Bombay city serve avery useful purpose, 

Alleged necessity of inasmuch as they have to a certain extent lightened 
recording the evidence the burden of the Presidency Magistrates. But - 


cate Meainanen : unfortunately, as these Magistrates do not record any 


Bombay City. ‘evidence in the cases coming before them, appeals 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (59), 2gainst their decisions become impossible and some- 
24th Nov. | times innocent persons have to suffer. In a case de- 


cided on the 19th November by the Mazagaon Bench 
@ dancing girl was convicted, merely on the strength of the evidence of the 
Police, of having openly invited a Police Inspector for immoral purposes. 
Since these Magistrates put such implicit faith in the evidence of the Police, 
it is necessary, in the interests of justice, that the evidence adduced in these 
Courts should be recorded, and the accused allcwed the right of appeal to the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate against decisions of the Benches. We earnestly 
hope that our suggestion will be favourably considered by the Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate and Government. 


‘45. A number of theft cases have of late taken place here which have 
remained altogether untraced. It certainly displays 

_ Complaint about alleged inefficiency on the part of the Police administration 
increase of theft. cases at that theft cases should be on the increase in the city 


—— ee while two Sub-Inspectors are posted here. We hope 
(102) “O3rd Nov.: Chikit- Proper care will hereafter be taken to protect the pro- 


perty of the pecple from harm. 
makes a similar complaint. | 


sak-(105), 18th Nov. [The Chikitsak 


46. As it is hardly four years since the telegraph tariff was revised by 
Lord Curzon, it is surprising to learn that Governe 


Comments on the ment are anxious to revise it again on the ground 
proposed revision in the 


rates of Indian telegrams. 
Jam-e-Jamshed (31), 
25th Nov. 


that the department has been working at a loss. 
There was a time when, for years at a stretch, the 
Telegraph Department was known to be making 
large profits. But the Government of the day did 


not betray any anxiety to forego the increased income, by a reduction in the 
rates; therefore, if the Department is working at a loss now it must put 


the best face on the matter. 


The suggested reforms of. the tariff by 


abolishing the four-annas deferred message and substituting in its place one 
of six annas is not likely to find favour with the masses, for, after the intro- 
duction of the four-anna message, the public have been’ makingefree use of the 


wire. The substitution of two classes of telegrams in place of the present 


three classes and the reduction of the rate for urgent telegrams from 
Rs. 2 to Re. 1 are matters which do not easily lend themselves to 
any satisfactory explanation. The urgent and ordinary classes were 


solely meant for 


the merchant and the well-to-do classes; 


and by 


them no complaint was ever made that the charges for these classes’ are 


heavy or unjust. 


Under these circumstances the abolition of the ordinary 


class and the reduction of the rate for urgent telegrams are specially unjusti- 
fiable at a time when Government intend to raise the rate of the deferred 
telegrams. We, therefore, wish that the authorities would wait for some time 
more before launching upon any reforms calculated to prove a burden to the 


masses and to lighten the expenses of the well-to-do. 


While we are on this 


subject, we would urge the authorities to reduce the fee. for registering 


\ 


xv 
. 


31. 


addresses from Rs. 10 to Rs. 5 and to hold in abeyance for the time being 
the contemplated changes in the matter of press telegrams, as they are likely 
to place journalists in great difficulties. Medbae B ET LG aloe, +e, 3 
47. A correspondent, describing himself as a sorter in the B. Division 
of the Railway Mail Service, writes to the Vande 
Alleged grievances of Mdtaram complaining about hardships the employés 
omen ta, the in the Division have to suffer on account of the 
Vande ot wae (155), alleged high-handedness of the officers in charge. 
99nd Nov. The following are some of the hardships mentioned by 
_ the writer:—(1) Full twelve hours’ duty at night- 
time on poor salaries, (2) heavy fines for slight mistakes, (3) meagre 
prospects of promotion, (4) filling vacancies by bringing in outsiders to 
the prejudice of men: working in the JDivision, and (5) withholding of 
Local allowance, Grain Compensation and Plague allowance, sanctioned by 
Government. 


48. Writing about a complaint made against Mr. 8. R. Arthur, Collector 

of Satara, in connection with a memorial to his father 

Refutation of the alle- (vzde paragraph 31 of the Weekly Report No. 46) Mr. D. 
gations made against N, Phadnis, Honorary Secretary to the Arthur 
Mr. 8. R. Arthur, rons Jalchhatra Committee, writes to the Indu Prakdsh:— 
pes ae cari his. Lhe foundations of the present fountain at Satara 
Seiios: were laid more than 30 years ago. Mr. Arthur, the 
Indu Prakdsh (44),. present Collector, had nothing to do with the 
25th Nov., Eng. cols. collection of funds for it. The Chiefs of Phaltan 
and Bhor having out of love and respect for 

Mr. J. R. Arthur repeatedly expressed their wish to complete the 
work already begun, a Committee was formed in 1906 for the purpose, with 
myself as Secretary, and additional subscriptions were given by the Chiefs 
above mentioned and the Sardars and the citizens of Satara, to the tune of 
nearly Rs. 5,000. ‘The scheme in the first instance contemplated the erection 
of a fountain with asmall garden and sufficient funds were available 
for the purpose; but on a petition, signed by persons representing 
all classes and interests, having been received by the head of the Public 
Works Department, it was decided to enlarge the size of the garden 
for the benefit of the people of Satara.......... The land in front of 
the old and new palaces did not belong to the Municipality, as one 
correspondent seems to imagine, but to Government, who — by their 
Resolution No. 2921, dated 10th December 1907, granted the necessary 
portion for the erection of the fountain to the memory of the late 
Mr. J. R. Arthur on condition that a garden be laid and it and the 
fountain kept in good order by the Municipality. The want of such a 
garden was long felt by the people here, and so it was decided to lay out a 
small garden, leaving ample room forthe Bazar. Additional subscriptions 
came in. One gentleman promised to provide benches for the garden and the 
Municipality contributed Rs. 500, besides undertaking to maintain the garden. 
The District Board also subscribed Rs. 2,000 towards the memorial. 
Mr. Arthur did not propose the subscription to either body, nor did 
he attend the Municipal meeting at which the subscription was voted. 
Mr. Arthur has himself contributed Rs. 500 to the fund, and the statement of a 
correspondent in this behalf, as well as the other references to our worthy 
Collector are simply undeserved slurs upon him. If bringing notoriously 
corrupt officials and others to justice creates unpopularity, then certainly 
Mr. Arthur will be unpopular with this class of persons; but the bulk of the 
people will always remember such acts of his with gratitude. It is not true 
that the small Jalchhatra in the Manik Chowk was erected out of the funds 
collected to commemorate. the mernory of the late Mr. J. R. Arthur. On the 
contrary, the idea of the memorial in its present form was suggested to the 
Chief of Phaltan by this small fountain; and he in his letter of 30th Septem- 
ber 1870 to the Satara Municipality has fully set forth the various services 
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Barge O18) Hoe VES, _ Education. 


" Government have indeed appreciated: the; importancg.of training 
RES Tats oti cry et FORO their, profession and have established 
ity of eSta- ‘a College tor the purpose, But we think that the 
_ basa ‘degrée of Licén- real v e.of this kind of training will not be pro- 
Bombay “eS the “perly appreciated until our University establishes a 
Dnyé ; ‘Prakésh. (42) degree in ‘Teaching. At present the Madras Uni- 
D7th. | ' versity alone confers the degree of Licentiate in 
Teaching; and though it was not much sought afver 

in the beginning, latterly its value is being much appreciated, and most of the 
higher teaching appointments in that Presidency are held by men holding the 
degree. We have to suggest, therefore, that His Excellency the Governor, 
who has already evinced keen interest in the progress of education in this 


Presidency, may be pleased to press this matter upon the consideration of the 
Bombay University. 


50. ‘There was atime when the development of the Dayaram Jethmal 
Sind College was being seriously discussed, and the 
_ Protest against the clos- addition of an agricultural branch was under con- 
ing of the Engineering templation. What an irony of fate that, at the 
class at the Dayaram Jeth- j,oment when we were hoping for the carrying out 
mal College in Sind. f thi ' h 1; to ab 
Sind Journal (18), 19th © this suggestion, the proposal 1s seriously and bare- 
Nov. facedly made that the Engineering branch of the 
College should be abolished. We wonder what 
‘Dr. Jackson, the founder of the Engineering class, would have done if the daring 
attempt on its existence had been made in his time. Let us, however, consider 
for a while the merits of the case, though that should be hardly necessary. The 
Engineering branch is not a Sub- Overseers’ class like that at the Poona College 
of Science. Its course is nearly as high as that for the L.C.E.......... 
‘The Vidyalaya Engineering class is not intended to, and cannot supply, the 
want which the College Class supplies.......... Even the existing arrange- 
ments do not fully meet the requirements of this province, and Overseers, and 
even Sub-Overseers, are actually imported from the Punjab and other provinces. 
This is hardly desirable when Sindhis are willing to qualify themselves for the 
Department in case reasonable facilities are provided for them. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that the Sind College Engineering Class 
requires to be considerably developed, instead of being closed. The proposal 
to provide four scholarships of rupees fifteen each at the Poona Sub-Overseers’ 
class by way of filling the gap caused by the abolition of the Karachi class 
is too ridiculous to be seriously entertained. To the Sindhi, with his 
high . standard of living, Rs. 30 has admittedly been a very insufficient. 
inducement to join the Secondary Teachers’ Class at Bombay. Nor would an 
increase in the number of such scholarships improve matters much. Any 
increase in the value as well as the number of these scholarships would bring 
up the monthly expense to about as much as the present class at the Sind 
College actually costs the Board........... To abolish, therefore, the Sind 
College Engineering class would be the height of unwisdom.” 


Railways. 


O91. One ‘ Gopal Krishna ’ ties without date to the Radashtramat.:— 
Some two or three thousand passengers going to 
Alleged sufferings of visit the Jejuri Fair have for some days past been 
pilgrims bound for Jejuri waiting at the Poona Station for want of accom- 
9 oona) at the Poona wodation in the railway trains. Though tickets. 
ailway Station. h 
Rdshtramat (46), 28th have been issued to them three days back, no 
Nov. . arrangements have yet been made by the Railway 
| authorities to convey them to their destination. 
This is causing much annoyance and ‘misery to the passengers. Fever has. 
broken out amongst them, and the cold weather is adding to their sufferings. 
To aggravate their misery, the Police are harassing them. In these circum- 


stances it is anxiously hoped that some influential persons from our leaders. 


_*- will see their way to assist these helpless passengers in their time of need. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Municipalities. 


52. “The present moment is an appropriate one for the re- -opening 

of the question of the position of Muhammadans in 

Muhammadans and yegard to representation on Municipalities, parti- 
ey gan representation agg | a pve i the recent Png 
e Bombay Government increasing the number 

oo eee as _ of elected members from one-half to two-thirds. 
In the present article we _ shall confine 

ourselves to the position in Sind, where owing to the numerical 
superiority of Muhammadans and the peculiar circumstances attending 
their distribution in the towns, the innovation is likely to prove 
peculiarly inimical to their interests. The Governor of Bombay, in 
replying to the Moslem deputation at Poona, stated that he nad 
had a table prepared showing the proportion of Muhammadan Municipal 
Councillors to the Muhammadan population and also the Muhammadan 
electors, from which it appeared that the proportionate representation of 
Muhammadans was far from unsatisfactory. This position, however, is the 
direct outcome of the retention by Government of a large proportion, 2.e., 
one-half, of the seats for nominated Councillors, a proportion which is 
now to be altered. In Sind, with two exceptions, all the Muhammadan 
Councillors are Government nominees. By reducing the number of Gov- 
ernment nominations, therefore, the number of Muhammadan Councillors 
must also be necessarily reduced. Since the number of Muhammadan 
nominees in Sind is large in proportion to the number of voters in 
the various Municipalities the reduction would not be of much 
importance but for the principle involved. This reduction of Government 
nominations, however, is presumably only the first step which will lead to 
others in a similar direction and, with every increase in the number cf elected 
members and decrease in the number of nominated members, the number of 
Muhammadans will be diminished until they are squeezed out of Municipal re- 
presentation in Sind altogether, for unfortunately the conditions are such that 
the balance cannot be redressed by election under the existing ward system. 
At one time the Muhammadans held the bulk of the property in the towns 
in Sind, but under the peaceful conditions of British rule the Hindus have 
gradually bought cut the Muhammadans, and at the present time the Muham- 
madan voters are so distributed that in no one ward do they possess a 
sufficient majority to return a Muhammadan Councillor in the elections...... ; 
If Government desire to encourage and extend the principle of Municipal 
elective representation, and at the same time wish the Sindhi Muhammadans 
to secure their fair share of local self-government, some other system than 
that of representation by wards must be introduced. For under that system 
by no possibility can Muhammadans secure elected seats on the Municipal 
bodies of Sind...... Sir George Clarke said that Government were ‘ prepared 
to give favourable consideration to selections made by a representative Muham- 
madan body in each Municipality. We doubtif such an arrangement would 
work satisfactorily. In the first place it would be difficult to insure the truly 
representative character of any given association, and the possibility of back- 
door influence would be even greater than under ordinary electioneering 
conditions.......... Moreover, representatives thus elected would be depen- 
dent for their seats on the favour of Government. They could not claim them 
of right and would thus not be on an equal footing with members elected in 
the usual way. If the elective principle is to be extended, and the Muhamma- 
dans are to be trained in the art of self-government, Government could not but 
improve upon the proposal of the Viceroy himself to ‘ assign a certain number 
of seats to be filled exclusively by Muhammadans,’ the representatives to be 
elected by the Muhammadan voters in each town independently of the wards... 
Sir George Clarke has stated that communal representation is not suitable to 
the Bombay Presidency, and if- adopted would lead to serious practical difficul- 
ties. Itis, however, entirely suited to Sind, where none of the anticipated 
difficulties would arise, since in the mofussil towns the population is divided 
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into: two great communities only—the Hindu and the Muhammadan. It is of 
considera 6 importance to the latter community in Sind that the 
matter should not be allowed to drop through slothfulness or indifference, 
‘for every extension of the elective principle will be a blow to their interests 
‘and bring about a deterioration of their position. We understand that 
‘His Excellency the Governor intends to visit Sind shortly, and the opportunity 
should be seized by the Moslem community to make a special representation 
on the subject. We hope that a visit to Sind will convince His Excellency 
that Sind should be governed on lines of its own, and not according to any 
hard and fast rules which may work well in other parts of the Presidency, but 
which are wholly unsuited to the needs and conditions of this province.”’ 
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98. ‘The Committee proposed to be formed by Government to investigate 
the causes of malaria has been on the lines suggested 
in the Bombay Municipal Corporation. In some of 
ne gen well age of its features the Committee will assuredly commend 
ox a pr ed 31), itself to the public. Itis to be small and business- 
24th Nov., Eng. cols. like ; and the most noteworthy feature of it is that 
| measures for the mitigation of the evil of malaria 
are not to be delayed till the labours of the Committee are over, which will 
according to Government take about eighteen months, but are to be 
adopted immediately. Hope is expressedin many quarters that Government 
will see their way to obtain the services of Major Ross to guide the Com- 
i mittee. The wish is natural; but if it is impracticable, the public of 
a. Bombay will be content with the assistance of so capable, energetic and 
‘3 well-tried an expert as Dr. Liston. It is, of course, to be understood that the 
\ different public bodies called-upon to nominate a representative to form the 
Committee will not grudge their share of the expenditure to be incurred on 
this inquiry. The money will be well spent under any circumstance.” 


Proposed Committee to 


04. “The interminable and somewhat acrimonious debates at the 
Bombay Corporation, on the measures to be adopted 
Indian Spectator (5), for the suppression oi malaria in the city, have been 
28th Nov. brought to a close by Government’s decision to 
appoint a trained medical officer to investigate its 
causes and suggest means for its prevention. The outbreak of malaria has al- 
cate ready caused serious loss of life and affected the business of the city. The belief 
has spread that certain parts of the city have become practically uninhabitable 
in consequence of the outbreak. Bombay is already overcrowded, and if 
portions of the city, hitherto available for residential purposes, become unfit for 
habitation, the evil of overcrowding will be further accentuated. ......... The 
enquiry ordered by Government will be carried on ‘ in connection with the Parel 
Institute’; which seems to mean that it will be treated as a part of the work 
of that Institute. Presumably, therefore, Captain Liston will be the officer 
appointed to conduct the investigation. With him, however, will be asso- 
ciated representatives nominated by the Municipal Corporation, the Port 
Trust, the Improvement Trust, and the Railway Companies. No representa- 
tion without taxation ; and these bodies will have to contribute towards the 
cost of the staff that will be required.” 


95. We congratulate the-Government of Bombay on their stepping in 
Scckae Mactok te. 61) at right moment and expressing their readiness 
Ohth. Nov. Akhbar.e. + appoint a special officer to investigate the causes 
Souddgar (20), 23rd Novy, ®2d devise ways and means for the prevention of 
malaria in Bombay City. The cost of the investiga- 
tion is to be shared between Government: and the various public bodies 
who have been called upon to nominate their representatives on the 
‘Committee that is to work in co-operation with the special officer. Con- 
‘sidering the gravity of the situation created by the malaria epidemic and 
the benefits that would be derived from the ‘labours of the proposed Com- 
mittee, we trust that these bodies will not grudge the payment they have 
been asked to make. In view of the fact that almost the whole of Indi’a 


ot 
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is affected by malaria, it would be far more profitable if the Government 
of India undertook to defray the expenses of a scientific inquiry into the 
causes of the disease on a more extensive scale, for then it:would be possible 
to utilise the services of many an expert in the investigation of this fell 
disease. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also welcomes the appointment of the 
malaria Committee and trusts that before long practical steps will be taken to 
combat the disease. | 


*96. “The good point about the Committee appointed by Government to 
Parsi (38). 29th N deal with the malaria epidemic is that it is not to 
agg: M “Ys sit for an indefinite time and then present a report 


which may or may not commend itself to Govern- 
ment and may or may not be acted upon even if approved, but that during the 
course of its investigations it is to have the power to institute measures which 
it considers necessary. As the Committee is to include representatives of the 
Railways, the Municipality, the Port Trust, the Improvement Trust, and so on, 
there may be some slight difficulty when it comes to the point of setting these 
ad interim remedies into motion; but, on the other hand, no measures at 
present being carried out need be dropped—in fact, there is every reason for 
continuing them. Although the Municipal Commissioner’s statement last 
week that malarial fever is quite a common disease in India does not in any 
way reconcile us with the epidemic in Bombay, it is a fact that Government, at 
least, are bound to recognise and act upon, if any regular system of combating 
the disease is to come into vogue.” 


97. The Arunodaya complains that while bones are being carried in 
carts from the Thana Railway Station to the bone- 
crushing mill at Kalwa, which is at some distance 
from the station, many of them drop on the road to 
the great disgust of the passers-by. It alleges that 


Complaint about the 
careless transport of 
bones from the Thana 


Railway Station to the 
bone-crushing mill at 
Kalwa. 

Arunodaya (96), 
Nov. 


22nd 


58. Barristers in 


Comments on the can- 
cellation of the sanads of 
two'pleaders by the Kolha- 
pur Darbar. 

Bhala (100), 21st Nov. ; 
Pragati (139), 24th Nov. 


though the orders require it that the bones should 
be removed in closed carts and that men should 
be employed to put out of the way such of the bones 
as may drop down from the carts they are being 
disregarded by the persons concerned. 


Native States. 


England are not debarred from practice unless the 


charge of dishoresty or unprofessional conduct is 
brought home tothem. Legal practitioners in Bri- 
tish India also enjoy similar rights, but unfortunately 
pleaders in Native States do not enjoy the same 
kind of immunity from official displeasure. It is 
really to be regretted that the Kolhapur Darbar 


should have set a very bad example in cancelling the sanads of two of its 


respectable pleaders of a long standing. 


We are constrained to say that the 


Darbar has shown a sad lack of political sagacity in taking this step which 
will undoubtedly lead to a general discontent among the subjects of the State. 
We may be allowed to express a hope that the Darbar, after a careful con- 


sideration of the matter, will restore the sanads to the pleaders. 


The cancel- 


ling of the sanads will not benefit the State in any way, but perhaps they 


have deen cancelled to please the Resident. 


[The Pragati, on the other hand, 


says :—lIt is not fair to make irresponsible comments on the action of the 


Darbar 
grounds. | 


for withholding 


reasons for cancelling the sanads on political 


09. The administration of the J andgadh State admits of many such 
improvements as would increase the State revenues 
and be at the same time of great utility to the public. 
Mr. Baig is a clever administrator who, if he were 
allowed his own way, would have done much good 
to the State in the course of the three years he has 


Affairs of _ Junagadh 
State. 
Maht Kantha Gazette 


(75), 22nd Nov. 
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‘been in office as Dewan. From what we know of His Highness the Nawab 

‘Saheb’s ability we can say that if he were not surrounded by self-seeking 
‘parasites and were only influenced by the Dewan Saheb’s counsels, the public 
‘would not have the slightest grounds for discontent. It is these parasites 
who are solely responsible for the fact of the Nawab Saheb not coming more 
powerfully within the sphere of the Dewan Saheb’s influence, and if they are 
got rid of, the administration would go on with admirable smoothness. 


60. There are certain practices still in vogue in some of the Native 
States which would never find favour with the 


Evils of Vadhdva in present enlightened generation. The custom of 
Cutch State. 


; raising Vadhdva, which is a sort of tax levied on the 
GOR Sh 00); SBOS Tov. sonal of the marriage of the heir-apparent to the 
gadi, is one of these. Though it is now three years since the heir-apparent 
to the Cutch gadi was married, we are told that the tax is now being levied 
by the State.authorities to meet the marriage expenses. Thisis nothing but 
a device to extort money somehow or other from the people. It is surprising 
that instead of trying to stem the rapid decay of the industries of the State 
and the growing poverty of the people, the authorities should busy themselves — 
in making an unjust demand upon their subjects. We draw the attention of 
His Highness the Rao to this matter and trust that he will at once stop the 
impost from being levied and order the amount already collected to be spent on 
some useful public object. 


61. We have received a private letter complaining against the conduct of 

Mr. Chimanlal Harrai, the Dewan of Radhan- 

Alleged high-handed- pur who has been left in sole charge of 
ness of the Dewan of the State by His Highness the Nawab Saheb 


Radhanpur towards the 1 . 
Muhammadan subjects of on his departure to England. It is alleged that, 


sine ein over and above issuing orders prohibiting the 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (59), killing of cows and the hunting of wild animals 
26th Nov. in the State forests and the sale of fish, he has ordered 
the Hindus to hare no intercourse with the 
Muhammadans.. If this be true, it is likely te exasperate the Muhammadan 
community. We, therefore, call upon the Political Agent, the Divisional 
Commissioner, and His Excellency the Governor in Council to institute a 
careful inquiry and take steps to remove the ill-feeling between the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan inhabitants of the State. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


62. “ Under the auspices of the Bombay Hindu Mahajan Committee 

a large gathering, made up mostly of members of 

Public meetingin Bom- high-caste Hindu families, resident in Bombay, was 
bay to offer prayers for held at Javer Baug on Sunday last for offering up 
the recovery of Her Excel- prayers for the speedy recovery of Her Excellency 


lency Lady Clarke and to Sete! Trae ' 
express indignation at the Lady Clarke, and for expressing indignation at the 


Tats » dastardly outrage committed on the statue of the late 
a ruicg — Prine saannele Queen-Empress at Nagpur. A special feature of the 
Indu Prakash (44),24th gathering was that about a hundred and fifty Hindu 
Nov., Eng. cols. ladies were present. Onthe motion of the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh, seconded by 
Dr. Dinanath B. Naik, Seth Tribhuwandas Mangaldas Nathubhaij was called 
to the chair. Mr. P. R. Joshi, Honorary Secretary of the Hindu Mahajan 
Committee, having explained the object of the gathering the President moved 
a resolution, condemning in the strongest terms the unlawful and atrocious 
acts of the anarchists and expressing abhorrence of and indignation at the 
dastardly outrage committed at Nagpur on the statue of the beloved Empress. 
Victoria the Good of blessed memory. Speeches in support of the resolution 
having been made, it was carried unanimously. A vote of thanks to the chair 
brought the proceedings to a close.” ; 


% 
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63. “Ata meeting of the Zoroastrian Anjuman of Rajkot, held on the 


Report of a meeting of 
the Parsi Anjuman at 
Rajkot to condemn the 
anarchical tendencies 
exhibited in certain parts 
of the country. 

Kathidwar Times (8), 
21st Nov. 


15th instant under the presidentship of Mr. Cooverjee 
Coyajee, it was unanimously resolved that the 
meeting acknowledged with sentiments of loyalty 
and devotion their profound. gratitude to the 


‘British rdj for the blessings of peace and prosperity 


which the Indians enjoy, that they exsressed their 
deep horror and abhorrence of the foul and wicked 
deeds lately committed by some insane and malignant 
evil-doers in some parts of the country, and earnestly 


prayed to God that the clouds of disorder and anarchy at present menacing 
the country might speedily be dispersed.” 


64. It is stated in the last issue of the Kesari that the Tilak Defence 


Appeal to Gujarat to 
contribute to the Tilak 
Defence Fund. 

Jain (173), 22nd Nov. 


Fund is going to be closed on the 24th instant. We 
do not know how many of our Gujarati brethren 


have contributed to the fund, but we appeal to those 


who have not to do so at once. ‘The occurrences at 
the last Surat Congress have awakened the political 


instinct of the Gujaratis, as is sufficiently proved by the inauguration of the 
Paisa Fund at Surat and other places. We would, therefore, urge upon the 


leading citizens of all places in the province to strain every nerve on behalf 
of both the Tilak Defence Fund and the Paisa Fund. 


*69. “We have received the following telegram from our Bombay cor- 


Result of the meeting of 
the Congress Continuation 
Committee held in Bom- 
bay. 

Mahratta (9), 29th 
Nov.; Bombay Samachar 
(61), 30th Nov. 


respondent :—‘ At a meeting of the Congress Continu- 
ation Committee, held in Bombay on Saturday last, 
it was resolved. to hold a session of the Indian 
National Congress on the old lines at Nagpur in 
December next.’ [The Bombay Samdchdr adds 
that a meeting of some of the leading Extremists was 
held on Saturday afternoon at Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s 
residence at which Dr. Munje and Messrs. Kelkar 


and Deshpande were present. After a brief consultation the meeting adjourned 
to the Rdashtramat office where it seems it was resolved to hold a Congress of 
the Extremists at Nagpur in December next. . The proceedings of both the 
meetings were kept secret. | ; 


66. A Bombay correspondent writes to the Kesari :—Volunteers 


Re-opening of the 
Mushtt Fund in Bombay. 
Kesari (120), 24th Nov. 


have resumed the collection of the Mushti fund from 


22nd November. It is understood that the proceeds 
of the Fund are to be utilised for the spread of primary 
education for the present, and that primary schools are 
to be opened at Chinchpugly, Parel and other places 


where hundreds of thousands of mill-hands reside. Before the commence- 


ment of the collection of the Fund, a meeting of the volunteers and well-wishers 
of the Fund was held to which Dr. Salunkhe and others living at Parel were 
invited, and it is understood that the volunteers commenced their work with 
the approval of all parties. There is no doubt that several primary schools 
could be easily maintained by the Mushti Fund, considering that an institution 
like the Dayanand Anglo-Vaidic College is being maintained by a similar 


fund at Lahore. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to.Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Gevernment, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd December 1908. 
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*Reported in advance, 


BOMBAY : PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENYRAL PRESS. 
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[No. 49 of 1908, 


CONFIDENTIAL. ] 4 
Report on Aative Papers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 5th December 1908. 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Polifical Agents are requested to send 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what action. 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed to 
be the origin of the report and. what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. 
PABAGHAPHS, 
Politics and the Public Administratwon— 
Agrarian matters : 
Comments on the petition of the ryots of the Karwar Taluka (Kanara) 
re enhancement of land assessment mor: 
Request to the Bombay Government to order out for the benefit of the 
agriculturists a few newly invented machines for detecting under- 
ground supplies of water : ;, ih 82 
* Alleged grievances of the retail traders of Borsad (Kaira) : 48 
Bengal : 
Appeal to Government not to rush into repressive legislation to put 
down anarchism in— . 13 
Comments on the measures recommended by certain Anglo- Indian | 
associations of Calcutta for the repression of anarchism in — , 14 
How can the anarchy in Bengal be best coped with? . . 15—19 
British Rule in India : | 
Adverse comments on a circular issued by the Shankaracharya of San- | 
keshwar condemning anarchism . 10 
Advice to the working classes in Bombay not to be misled by their so- 
called friends . 12 
Alleged seditious hand- bills received by the Sanj Vartamdn and Rast 
Goftdr from England . . 1&8 
Appeal to Government not to harass the Arya Samajists ; 6 
Comments on the Bombay Government's Press Note announcing a a 
change of procedure in the discussion of the provincial Budget — . 2 
Comments on the mutilation of the Queen's statue at Nagpur. 9 
Comments on the official view of the peony situation in India issued 
by the India Office . 3 ° | 
Exhortation to British statesmen to accord a more liberal treatment to | 
the people of India. ; : 5 | 
Exhortation to the Indians to give no countenance to seditious orators. 1] | 
Sympathetic British officers can secure the love and admiration of | 
Indians . 4 | 
Excise : Comments on the Committee appointed by Government to inves- | 
tigate into the question of the import of foreign spirits into Bombay .35 & 36 | 
Forest Department : Comments on the Bombay Government’s Press Note i 
on the subject of the conservation of trees in forests. , 46 & 47 
Governor of Bombay: Death of Her Excellency Lady Clarke . 1 , 
Indian National Congress : a 


Aims of the separate Nationalist Congress to be held at Nagpur . 28 a 
Comments on the meeting of the Congress Continuation Committee in 3 
Bombay which decided to hold a Nationalist Congress at ay 
Nagpur . . 26 & 27 a 
Comments on Sir P. M. Mehta’s letter to Mr. Bhupendranath Bose re oie 
the split in the— . : : . 20—25 a 
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Sie * ae on i eartade peritences of flogging passed by the Bombay High 

ce. e ents on the judgments 6f Messrs. Beaman and Davar of the 
High Court in the Parsi Punchayet Case . : 41—43 

- Comments on the removal of the plague health-camps on the 
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’ Kennedy Sea Face in Bombay City. . 87—40 
Police : Theported death of a Mahar at — under somewhat suspicious ; 
circumstances : , eae 45 


Public service : 
wees about an appointment recently made in the office of the 

istrict Judge of Broach : 32 
The out-going and in-coming Sheriffs of Bombay . 29—31 
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og th 7 land revenue in Sind. 49 
ARS Comments on the complaint of the' Sind Hindu Sabha about the 
ae attacks of certain Muhammadan organs on Hindus 52 
1h Comments on the draft revised rules for the Pleaders’ Examinations in 
lie Sind . .50 & 5] 
‘ Comments on the reply of the Commissioner in Sind to the Sind 
1% Hindu Sabha’s memorial re the attacks on Hindus in the Muham- 
‘i madan press of the province . ' : , : 53 
i} Legislation— 
ii Comments on Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s Bill in respect of public charities . 54 
} i Education— 
li Complaint about the alleged unsatisfactory character of the supply of the 
Sindhi Readers : 55 
Complaint against a vernacular teacher at Gokak (Belgaum) : ; 56 
Ratlways— 
Alleged desirability of Conciliation Boards on Indian— .. ; 57 
Municipalities— . 
Muhammadans and Municipal representation m Sind : 58 


Native States— 
Baroda: Disapprobation of the policy of the Baroda Durbar of giving 


high posts to Europeans , , , 60 
i Junagadh: Affairs of — State . , , , , j 59 
li  - Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
& | Appeal for funds to enable an appeal being made to the Privy Council on 
hf . behalf of Chidambaram Pillay of Tuticorin ; 62 
| ie New Gujardti weekly newspaper started in Bombay . . , , 64 
a Report of a public meeting of Muhammadans in Bombay py ae eee 
Temperance activity at Surat. ; ; 63 
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3: 
LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1908.) 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. 
" ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ve Bombay Weekly 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona Daily 
| can Herald. 
3 | East and West .... Bombay Monthly 
4 | Indian Social Reformer J Do. Weekly 
| | 
7 | 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. Do. 
India and Champion. | 
G | Indian Textile Journal Do. .| Monthly 
7 | Karachi Chronicle és Karachi .| Weekly 
8 | Kathiawar Times ... a Rajkot .| Daily 
9 “Mahratta ™ ai Poona @ .| Weekly 
10 | Muslim Herald = Bombay ...| Daily 
11 | Oriental Review ... J Do. .| Weekly 
12 | Patriot m Do. Do. 
13 | Phenix is Karachi - Bi-weekly 
14 : Poona Observer and Civil) Poona Daily 
. and Military Gazette. 
15 Purity Servant .| Bombay Monthly 
16 | Railway Times Do. ao .-.| Weekly 
17 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi Bi-weekly 
18 | Sind Journal see Hyderabad Weekly 
19 . Sind Times ...| Karichi Bi-weekly 
| 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Akhbér-e-Soudagar a Bombay Daily 
21  pmetedets .| Surat Weekly 
22  Ateoe Prakash | .| Bombay Do. 
23 | Broach Mitra .| Broach Do. 
24 Coronation Advertiser J Ahmedabad Do. 
25 | Deshi Mitra .| Surat Do. 
26 : Dnyanottejak .| Ahmedabad Do. 
27 ‘Gujarati .| Bombay Do. 
| “ 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat Do. 
29 : Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad Do. 
| 
30 : Hindi Punch .| Bombay Do. 
31 | Jam-e-Jamshed Do. Daily 
32 | Kaiser-i-Hind Do. Weekly 
ps | Kathidwir News... ...' Rajkot... | Do. 
i ! 


con 1543—la 


. J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 
.| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 


.| Behraémji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 


55. 


.| Kamaékshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 


drasi Brahman) ; 41. 


.| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 


55. 


.| John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman ; 49. 

.| Chainrai Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 

.| Mavji Govind ji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 

.| Narsinh Chinté4man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34 


.| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 


Muhammadan ; 34. 


.| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 

.| D. P. Mukerji 

.| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 
.| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi ; 52 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 
.| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 
.| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 


(Amil) ; 42. 


.| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Ami) ; 41... 


.| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 55 
.| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35 
.| Motilal Tribhowandas Dalal; Hindu (Mod 


Bania) ; 34. 


.| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 


.| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 


(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 


.| Maganlél Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 


nia); 37. 


| Chhotélél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 


50. 


.| Ichharam Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 


Bania) ; 55. 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 
.| Somaél4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Mesri 


Bania) ; 31. 


.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 49 
.| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 


33. 


.| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... tne 
.;| Jamshedji Framji ; Pérsi; 44 oes ove 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| 
| 


| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27... 600 
...| Jehdngir Sordbji Toleyérkhan ; Parsi ; 32 8 1,000 
...| Jethal4l] Umedrdm ; Hindu (Mewad Bréh-| 1,850 
man); 41. 
...| Pélonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... “a noo 


Sanj Vartamadn ... io ie: % ee ..-| Daily — ...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;| 4,200 


Parsi ; 41. 7 
ee “ Shri Saydji Vijay ... ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... ...| M&nekl4l Ambdrdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);| 4,200 
ar 29. ° 
Suryi Prakash... ...| Surat oe ce oe a ...| Umedrdm Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 


AnGro-Mara‘THI. 
41 | Dnyanodayis eee ...| Bombay ...°  ...| Weekly... ...| Rev. William Hazel ... ioe “a sii 660 
42 Dnyén Prakddh oui ...| Poona se ..-| Daily tei ...|(1) Hari Ndérdyan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 


paéwan Bréhman ); 47. 
(2) Nadtesh Appaji ‘Dravid, M.A. ; Hindu 


;, (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
4 48 | Dnydn Prakash .... sol DO. ie ...| Weekly... see Do. do. ..-| 3,000 
; 44|InduPrakish ... ...|Bombay ......| Daily ...._...| Indu Prakggh Joint Stock Compmny, Limit-| 1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdavidram 
° Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. 
ES 45 | Native Opinion ... —oae' * vad — oe le ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
i pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Rdshtramat — ion Ea vas ...| Daily oe os seadiia 
47 | Sardesdi Vijay’ ... ...| Sdvantvadi ot ae ‘és ...| Paéndurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
aD 48 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... oie? % ‘on ...| Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
| 33. 
, | ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
. 
i 49 | O Anglo-Lusitano... ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly _... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
50. 
| ANGLO-SINDI. . 
\ 50 | Al-Haq_.... em .-»| Karachi (Sind) a. cules ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and) 2,100 
i } | Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
| | Muhammadans. 
| 51 | Muséfir.... een soot * DO. ia ...| Weekly... ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32... 1,200 
: 52 | Sind Shewak = ..-| Naushahro Feroze! Monthly ... “ silane - 
: (Hyderabad). 
53 | Sindhi oe er ...| Sukkur (Sind) ooo] Weekly ave ...| Virumal Begréj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...} 1,000 
| 54 | Sookhree ... i ..-| Karachi (Sind) | Do. sf ...| Asanmal] Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 54... 400 
i | Ena@iisH, Mara’THI AND 
i GusaRa ‘TI. 
1. 55 | Baroda Vatsal_..... .--| Baroda... ok WE cee ..-| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.) 1,199 
is 56 | Hind Vijay’ ot jou ae ‘a <1: oa ee ...| Dahyabhai Kasandds Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
ag . ENGLISH, PoRTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIM. 
ii We 57 | A Luz eee ++  t+-| Bombay ... soe) 00 ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 ---| 1,200 
it ' } , ; 
a i 58 | Popular Journal ... 7 ore ...| Monthly ... ee sevnes 
bo Gusana’rI. ’ 
es 59 | Akhbér-e-lslim ...  ...|Bombay ......| Daily... _...| Kazi Imdil Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma- 1,000 
=z dan (Memon) ; 44. 
‘ 
es 60 | Bharat Vijaya... ..-| Baroda... sak ane ...{ Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia; About 
| Brahman) ; 28. 500 
| fe ) ©1 | Bombay Samachdr ..-| Bombay... ...| Daily ao ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homii, B.A.: 4,000 
¢ es? P4rsi ; 40. | 
t Be. . 62 Broach Samachar _ eo} Broach... ...| Weekly ...  ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 sid 400 
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No. = Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. 
- : ey isesinididiilbesiinetiiaiapanduiiiel 
Gusara’TI—continued. 
64 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay .| Weekly 
65 | Evening Jame Do. .| Daily 
66 | Gujarat ..| Nadidd (Kaira) s Thrice a month 
67 | Islam Gazette ... Amreli (Baroda- Weekly 
| State). | 
68 | Jain Vijaya ..| Bombay oe 
| | 
69 | Kaira Times | Nadidd (Kaira) ...; Do. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira | ad Do. 
71 | Kathiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad en -* oe 
72 | Khabardar .| Bombay wd Do, 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda ‘al Fortnightly 
| 
74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay ...| Bi-weekly ... 
7° | Mahi Kantha Gazette .| Sadra ... Weekly 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... _...| Bombay ..| Daily 
“7 | Navséri Patrika .| Navsari | Weekly... 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. Do. 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad Do. 
80 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi .| Bi-Weekly ... 
81 | Praja Pokar .| Surat -| Weekly 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad | -Do. 
Advertiser. | 
83 | Satya Vakta a " Do. ...| Fortnightly 
84 | Shakti ies | Surat .... Weekly 
| | 
| 
85 | Surat Akhbar ae i h Do. 
86 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi J Do. 
: | 
Hinp1. | 
$7 | Shri Dnyansdgar Saimd-| Bombay 4 Fortnightly 
char. 
88 ‘Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. a Weekly 
char. | 
KANARESE. 
$9 | Digvijay’ ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) .... Weekly 
90 | Kannad Kesari .| Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do. 
91 | Karnatak Patri and; Dharwar _ Do. 
Chandrodaya. | 
92 | Karnitak Vaibhav __...| Bijapur Do. 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar a Do. 
The | 
94 | Loka Bandhu > a er ges 
\ 
| | 
con 1543—2 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


tion. 

.| Damji Raévji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswadl} 1,000 
Bania) ; 32. 

.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
33. 

.| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
Bania) 5 23. | 

.| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

.| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali} 1,000 
Bania) ; 26. | 

.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrdvak Bania) ; 600 
28. 

.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
06. 

.| Rewdshankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
(Brahman) ; 46. 

.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
46. 

.| Kaikhosru  Manekji Minocheher-Homji,;} 1,000 
B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 

.| Motilal Chhotaél4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
Toldkia Brahman); 45. 

-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 

.| Harivallabhda4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; 500 
Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 

.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur . Parsi; 60 800 

.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 

.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch’ 275 
Brahman) ; 39. 

| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 

.| Hirdla4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimdali| 1,000 
Bania) ; 28. 

.| Keshavl4l MHarivithaldis; Hindu (Das, 990 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. | 

.| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji ; Hindu 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | 

| 

.| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 i“ 300 

.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 300 

.| Janakprasad. Laboor4m ; Hindu (Kanya-' 300 
kubja Brahman) ; 31. | 

| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu; 6,200 
(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. | 

.| Shankrépa Gudiyappa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
(Devang) ; 40. 

.|Bindo Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 309 
(Vaishnav Brahman) ; 33. 

..|K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 550 
man); 25. 

.| Annéji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 46. 

.| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
(Vaishnav Brahman). 

.| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu; 2EC 
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101 
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108 
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105 


106 
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108 
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111 
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114 
115 


116 


117 


118 


119 
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83 , heres 


Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 


Jagadaédarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachér 


desh). 
Sholapur ... 


Ratndgiri ... 


Do. 


Chiplun 
giri). 


-| Belgaum ... ov 


Erandol 
Khandesh). 


Dharwar ... 


Poona 
Kolhapur 
Thana a 


Bombay 


Thana 


desh). 


Dhulia (West Khan- 


Wai (Satara) ivi 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


(Ratna- 


(East 


Wai (Satéra) —... 


Bombay ... are 


Kochara (Ratnagiri). 


Ahmednagar all 


eee ee 


Parola (East Khan- 


Dhulia (West Khan-} 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 


-Dhondo Kashindth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


.| Vaéman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu ey 


.| Mahadev 


Brahman) ; 41. 
.| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 
Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu) 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 42. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
.| Ramkrishna Gopale Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 31. 
Janardhan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu) 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 a 


Gaurishankar Rdémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


Brdhman) ; 44. 


pawan Brdhman) ; 26. 


Brahman) ; 21. 


.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan’ 


Brahman) ; 36. 


Hari Dharmdrdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
81. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL. B. ; 
Hindu (Karhaéda Brahman) ; 32. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; 


Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. | 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 42 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 44. 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 


Joshi ; 


(1) A’béji ‘Ramchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 
Kamat ; 
man) ; 25. | 

Hindu 


‘ 
i 


Paéndurang 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


.| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan, 


Ne 52. 


S. H. Shane ; Hindu (Karhada Brébman) ; : 
33. 


.| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. 

Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu be: sae Ravecaye 
Brahman) ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 


| 
Hindu (Sdraswat 


Krishnaji a inst Phadke ; Hindu (Chit. 


pawan Brahman); 42. | 

Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. | 
Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (hit. 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 


.| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar ; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. ) 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. | 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpAawan Brahman) ; 31. 


Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


500 


1,000 


400 


6,000 


500 


350 


100 


410 


1,000 


450 


7,000 


425 


4,000 


25, 000 


1,000 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ar mag 
126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly sve . “yy Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mara- 150 
| ); 42 , 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay .| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkdr;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
131 )} Nagar Samachar ... ® .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
. mali) ; 27. 
132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukhaj 1,000 
Brdhman) ; 40. 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Sholé-| Weekly .| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 
desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. ‘ .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
141 | Prakashak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. | 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu’ 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi)-; 20 
about 55 or 56. 
144 | Rashtramukh i en EGER) 554) RRO Tc eens 
145 | Samalochak 7 .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 
146 | Satya’ Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
: , Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur ... .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43, 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara | Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpé- 400 
: , wan Brdhman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... ‘in .| Poona Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra J oshi, B.A. ; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 
154 | Sumant ...| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. | 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
‘ pawan Brahman) ; 32. + 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...) Thrice a month ...{ Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;} About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay~ Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
158 Vrittasdr... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahadeyv Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vydpdri_... nee .| Poona ion Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. ° 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur (Shola-) Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu ‘(Chitpéwan) $00 
| | pur). / / Bradiiman); 35. 


€, 47a 


' Same, caste and age of Editor. 


5 Urpv. 


166 | Bombay Punch Bahadur 
167 | Guru Ghantél Punch 
168 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... 

169 | Jam-i-Jahannuma 

170 | Liberal... ee 

171 | Sultan-ul-Akhbar 

172 | Urdu Daily es 


GuJARA TI AND HInpr. 


174 Jain Mitra ee 


195 |\Chandrika... — ... 


4 | Sind Sudhér ie ..4] Karéchi (Sind) a 
tilt Heit’ ee Shikdrpur (Sind) ... 


.--| Bombay ... ee 


Mara’THI AND KA’NARESE . 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


..-| Bombay... oe 


...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) . 


Weekly... 
Bi-weekly ... 
Weekly... 
Weekly... 
Do. ses 
Do. 20s 
Do. ove 
Daily see 
Do. saa 
WEY ase 
Fortnightly 
Weekly _... 


Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad.; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim ODharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Cheléra4m Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. a 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu: 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


| 
Gopaldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ;: 
88. | 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


- —_—— a ee eee 


145 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


_ “©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Rombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hf or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—@ 


_D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
GUJARATI, 
64a| Din Mani ... ean .-| broach sista .-| Weekly... eae ietles | ove 
66a; Hind Swardjya ... ...| Bombay ... oe oe - ee fies eee 
HINDI. 
864| Bharat... ve ..»| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... eve senbbe ove 
MARATHI. 
120a' Khabardar oe ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed; Ganesh Anant Abhyankar. eee 
in Modi _ charac- 
| ters.) 
1254} Mahdrdshtra Pragati  ...| Bhiwandi dined Monthly ... a Govind Gangaédhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 


N.B.—(a) No. 100 ts published at Poona, 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raéoji Pélwankar ; Hindu (Karh4da Bradhman) ; age 28, 
(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published. 
(d) No. 66 is turned into a weekly. 
(e) Nos. 47 and 147 have temporarily ceased to be published, 


The circulation is 100, 


(f) The Editor of No. 9 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36 


(9) No. 147 is published weekly. 


{%) The present editor of No. 151 is Datta&triya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu (ChitapAwan Brahman). The present 


circulation is 100. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration, 


*1. “At last has passed away the gracious lady whom Providence had 
called here to work amongst us with her husband. 
We still remember her noble desire, communicated 
to a Press representative on the eve of her and her 
husband's departure from England to work for the 
relief of the miseries of the sick and poor in the 
Presidency........... Providence has, however, willed 
otherwise. The delicate frame of Lady Clarke broke 
down before tle rigour of our climate. The prayers 
of the whole Presidency have not availed to avert 
the cruel stroke from His Excellency to whom all eyes are now turned in 
sympathy. Such a sorrow as his is too great, too sacred to be lessened by 
expressions of sympathy. The burden oi duties and responsibilities he will 
have now to bear alone, however, will be materially lightened if he feels that 
the people of this Presidency and of all India share his grief for the noble 
departed one.” [The Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ God has not spared Lady 
Clarke to carry on the holy work of befriending, by keen personal 
interest and association, the men and women of India, on which she was 
known to have set her heart. May Sir George Clarke and Miss Clarke 
find in the very terrible bereavement itself strong reason to remain inh 
India and at their post to continue unabated the sacred work the worthy 
trio had begun in a manner inspiring greatest hope and confidence.” 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—“It is with such deep and cruel grief 
that the whole of Bombay, or rather the whole of India, has heard of the 
death of Her Excellency Lady Clarke.......... In spirit the people of the 
whole Presidency were present by the side of the stricken bed, and from 
every church, temple and mosque went up sincere prayers to the Almighty for 
the recovery of Lady Clarke...... -» QOur hearts go forth to the sweet, 
young lady, Miss Clarke, who has so tragically been deprived of a mother’s 
love and care in a far-off land. It is not for us to advise His Excellency to 
bear bravely this cruel blow. But it may soothe him to know that the whole 
of India shares his grief.’ 


Death of H. E. Lady 

larke. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (28), 
10th Dec. Eng. cols. ; 
Indu Prakdsh« (44), 10th 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Akhbdr- 
e-Souddagar (20), 11th Dec., 
ing. cols. 


2. The Indian nation is indeed grateful to Sir George Clarke, Lord 
Minto and Lord Morley for the valuable privilege 


Comments on the Bom- 


bay Government’s Press 


Note announcing a change 
of procedure m the discus- 
sion of the provincial 
Budget. | 

Bombay Samachar (61), 
5th Dec.; Akhbdr-e-Sou- 
ddgar (20), 4th Dec.; 


the Government of Bombay have just conceded to 
the non-official members of the local Legislative 
Council. The modified procedure prescribed for the 
discussion of the Budget will prove very useful and 
practicable, and the Bombay Samdchdr may justly 
pride itself upon the success its endeavours have 
met with inthis direction. The discussion of the 
Budget in the local Council after it had been 
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Evening Jame (65), 3rd 


en finally settled by the Government of India was 


necessarily dry and uninteresting from the popular 
point of view. The charge used to be levelled against the unofficial members 
of the Council that they were inordinately prolix in their observations 
and failed to make any valuable suggestions. In view of the limited 
privileges conceded to the unofficial members, such a charge was not only 
unjust but harmful to the public interests. In future, however, as the 
unofficial members have now been admitted to the privilege of taking part in 
the discussion of the Budget in the preliminary stages, they will be able 
to examine the Financial Statement item by item and their suggestions will be 
guided by their insight into the financial position of Government. We trust 
the unofficial members will discharge their duties in this connection in 
& manner creditable to themselves and to Government. It does not, how- 
ever, appear from the Press Note on the subject whether the discussion in 
conference between the unofficial members of the Council and the heads of 
the administrations will be open to the public. We wish the public could 
be granted this privilege, with certain reservations, if necessary ; for the press 
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uments on the Firsiaricial Statemerit® would be*’of immense help to both 
> ~-__‘ the official and the unofficial Councillors.. While on this subject, we cannot 
'-, . ¥effain from appealing to the local authorities to supply to the Press a copy 
a of the detailed estimates along with the abstract Budget; for, in the absence 
Of the former, thé public press is greatly handicapped in its criticism 
of the proposals of Government. Again, it does not seem clear whether 
the Budget, as settled in the Conference above referred to would be 
laced before the whole Council before its submission to the Government of 
ndia. For various reasons we think such a procedure would be highly 
useful to the authorities, as a discussion in full Council would serve to streng- 
then their hands all the more. This'would cause some delay in the submis- 
sion of the statement, but the authorities will, we hope, put up with a delay 
unavoidable in the interests of the public. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar hails 
with gratification the new procedure and trusts that it will be the precursor of 
many further valuable concessions. The Hvening Jdme also welcomes the 
Government Press Note and congratulates the government of Sir George 
Clarke on the grant of the privilege.| : 


*8. “Some one in authority connected with the India Office has 
supplied RKeuter’s Agency with a version of the 


tS: Comments on_ the official view of the situation in India. It is a 
de official view of the political distinct rebuke to the authors of hysterical writings 
Ay ae aia ar yee issued both in England and India........ We are glad some 
” Gujard i: 7), gt, c0ol-headed official has taken the trouble to explain 

Dec., Eng. Eng, the real situation to the ignorant British. public as 


well as to those Anglo-Indians who view the recent 
occurrences in Bengal in an exaggerated light. The 7'mes of India ‘ protests 
against filling up the news service from Europe with platitudes which are 
necessary in England but absolutely superfluous in India.’ It is strange 

that our contemporary should not have similarly protested against the news . 
service from Europe being filled with libellous and offensive statements 
against the Purdah women in India and against their being circulated 
throughout the country. The version of official views about the present 
situation in India was, in our opinion, givea with an evident object. It was 
not an unnecessary and superfluous act of condescension or precaution, as 
supposed by our contemyovary. Further it is certainly strange that, though 
the wild ebullitions of the Daily Telegraph not only evoked no protest on the 
part of the Anglo-Indian press, the publication of a sober estimate of the 
present state of affairs in Bengal should at all call forth even a mild protest. 
The explanation of this differential attitude is not far to seek. Anglo-Indians 
do not like the idea of being publicly told that hysterical comments and panic 
K measures are, in the opinion of Lord Morley and his colleagues, not justified 
it by the exigencies of the present situation. As the Indian press has over 
and over again assured the Government, the Indian public at large have 
absolutely no sympathy with acts of violence and dark conspiracies. That 
the offenders cannot be successfully and speedily tracked is not a peculiarly 
Indian experience. But, as a matter of fact, the statement, in so far as it 
applies to the occurrences in Bengal, is not wholly correct. The authors of 
almost all the outrages that have occurred have been tracked with success. 
If delay has occurred in the trial of the offenders, we do not think the present 
procedure is so much at fault as the ambition of the Police to entrap as many 
suspects or offenders as they could. The situation is not free from anxiety, 
but we entirely agree with the version of the official view held by the India 
Council that ‘it is grossly misleading, unwarranted and stupid to compare it 
with the eve of the mutiny.’ One would like to know how this emphatic 
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rebuke was received by the members of the Anglo-Indian Association, who 

have asked His Excellency Lord Minto’s Government to proclaim martial 

law in any quarter in which disturbances of the public peace have prevailed 

oes long enough to demonstrate the inefficacy of ordinary laws. We very much 

ae regret to notice that such an Association should have received Lord Minto’s 
Be ‘best thanks’ for suggestions of such a wild character.” 
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4. “Ithas been announced that the funeral of Mr. Clough, tlie victim 


of the Lydllpur tragedy, was attended by some two 

Sympathetic British thousand Indians, and all the shops in the town were 
officers can secure the ¢]losed. What does this show but that, in the worst 
abe and admiration of times of excitement, the British officer who has done 
~ nel Jemshed (81), well by the people and has been kind and sympathetic 
80th Nov., Eng. cols. towards them does not fail to secure his mug of 
love and gratitude? ‘Those, who feel that English- 

men in India have to look for nothing but hatred and ingratitude from 
Indians, have in this case at once the most gratifying and encouraging 
evidence to prove the erroneousness of their unhappy impression, and to 
confirm them in the conviction that what they sow in kindness and sympathy, 


they are sure to reap in the people’s gratitude and affection.” 


9. Government should never forget that political discontent is at the 
bottom of the anarchist cult in Bengal. This politi- 
cal discontent has spread far and wide over the whole 

mecsormg, s i. “ma ,, country, and it has struck its roots deep among the 
ra tp f Ind ven’ “° lower classes and, in order to remove it, it is neces- 

people of India. "Y 

Pratod (142), 30th Nov, S@ry to take measures for providing sufficient food 
to the lower classes and for giving the higher classes 

at least some share in the administration of their country. A very impartial 
person who reviews the acts of Government during the last two years will 
have to admit that these have been calculated to disquiet rather than to 
satisfy the public mind. We think that there is yet time for Government 
to improve the present state of things by conferring real rights on the people. 
They should treat the people in a friendly manner, for it is im- 
possible for a handful of Englishmen, however clever and vigilant they may 
be, to govern 30 crores of Indians at the point of the sword. It is at once a 
prudent and a wise plan for the English to be content in future with only as 
much power and wealth as they can obtain consistently with the contentment 
of the Indians. They should no longer hope to be able to exercise absolute 
authority in India for an indefinite period. The spirit of national reorganization 
and liberty, which has awakened the whole of Asia, will not allow India to remain 
rotting in slavery for a long time. Moreover, England has now to face many 
enemies in Europe itself, while her own internal condition, too, is not very 
satisfactory. It would, therefore, be well if British statesmen would, after 


reading the signs of the times, make up their minds to treat India in a spirit 
of liberality. 


Exhortation to British 


6. Commenting on the action of the district Collector in dismis- 
sing students belonging to the Vedic Ashram 

Appeal to Government at Aligarh from a local Government educational 
_ to a the Ary@ institution which they were attending, one Kanaiya- 
“Arya Prakdsh (22), al writes to the Arya Prakdsh:—The name of 
S0th Mov. ’ Hotilal Varma has become a red rag to the authori- 
| ties. On the mere supposition that because Hotilal 

had put up at the Ashram he must have propagated sedition among its 
inmates, the District officials at Aligarh have been led into taking a step 
fatal to the well- being of the Ashrath. Of late many instances have come to 
light wherein one or other member of the Arya Samaj has been harassed one 


annoyed by the authorities ; but the present one, hailing from Aligarh, surpasse 


them ail as an indication of the loss of mental equilibrium on the part 2 


the authorities and for its capacity for inflicting pain on the people. Itisa 
mistake on the part of the authorities to think that they will. be able to root 
out the Arya Samaj movement by such means. It is not one of recent 
srowth; but has been in existence ever since the creation of the 
world. An attempt to control or curb it will only tend to stimulate the 
movement and to induce it to send out its ramifications on all sides. We have 
been off and on telling Government that so long as India is governed 


by the British the organizers of the Arya Samaj will find no difficulty in 


preaching their propaganda, and that the Samajists are not such fools 
con 2106—4 
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the ‘axe’ 
">. 4-@ oreligionus, body, &teering~ clear of politics: their object is, not to 
*.. Spread anarchism in the country, but to regenerate it. If the principles 
|. @fthe Arya Samaj are effectivly inculcated upon the minds of the Indian 
_- people a world of good is likely to be done bath to the rulers and the ruled. 
- O British Lion! it-behoves you, therefore, to dismiss from your minds all 
thoughts of crippling the Arya Samaj. On the contrary, allow it to grow 
and prosper so that you may taste the sweet fruits it is bound to bear. [The 
- writer then winds up with an exhortation to the Arya Samajists not to swerve 
an inch from their religious principles even in the face of the most adverse 


to the. vety branch on which they stand. Theirs 


x circumstances. | 

ia 7. The Sdnj Vartamdn reports that it received from England by the 
y : Alleged seditious hand- last English Mail a packet, wrapped up in a copy of 
a bills received by the Sdnj the Oriental Traveller and containing some hand- 
a Vartamdn and Rédst bills over the signature Bande Mdtaram. ‘These 
es Goftdr from England. hand-bills, it is alleged, contain violently seditious 
‘ 4 _. Vartaman (38), remarks against His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 


Message on the occasion of the Jubilee of the Queen’s 
Proclamation and also dwell upon the Mutiny of 1857. The paper hopes that 
the writings will be treated with contempt by all loyal Indians and that the 
authorities will not fail to take the necessary steps in connection with them. 


*8. We have received by the last English Mail a fresh seditious hand- 

bill. It is said that such seditions papers are sent 

Rast Goftdr (37), 6th out to this country from France, If this be true, 
Dec. it is not difficult to guess from what source they 
emanate. A question on the subject of such hand- 

bills was also put in Parliament and suggestions were at the same time 
made to stop the importation of some leaflets, in concert with, the 
French Government. But the packet containing ten copies of the 
hand-bill we have received does not bear the post-mark of any French 
town, but that of London itself. It is just possible that these rags 
have been printed in France, but posted in London. The hand-bill is 
headed ‘Two Historic Documents’. In it the Proclamations of 1858 and 
1908 have been condemned outright and thcse who regard them as constituting 
the Magna Charta of India have been likened to fools. In short, the object of 
the writer seems to be to lower the British Government in the eyes of the 
people. Translations of two other documents of a similar nature also 
accompany. One of them purports to be the reply of the Rani of Oudh to the 
@ueen’s Proclamation, and has been taken from Mr. Charles Ball’s book on 
the Indian Mutiny. As such documents are, by some contrivance or other 
= ) smuggled into India, prompt steps should be taken to stop their entry into the 
country. 


4. “ The delightful time which the people of Nagpur were having during 

the recent exhibition was marred by a dastardly 

Comments on the mutj- OUtrage. Some miscreant desecrated the statue of 

3 lation of the Queen’s the late Queen Victoria located in the Maharaja 

4 | statue at Nagpur. Gardens. What can one do but condemn such 

BY Gujarati Punch (29), wantonvandalism ? The act shows to what abysmal 

ee 29th Nov.,.Eng. cols.; depthsof cowardice and blackguardism a section of 

a : la rakdsh (40), our society has fallen. We earnestly hope the 

perpetrators of this outrage will soon be brought 

to book and punished with exemplary severity.” 

[The Surya Prakdsh writes :—The mutilation of the statue of a benevolent 

sovereign like Her late Majesty is the meanest and most foolish act imagi- 

nable and most harmful to the interests of the public. The perpetrators of 

this vile and infamous deed are guilty of the foulest sin. The best course 

now for Government is to post everywhere white soldiers for the protection of 

Her Gracious Majesty’s statues, making the Municipalities concerned pay for 
the cost of this additional precaution.] » 
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10. A correspondent writes to the Prakdsh:—A circular signed by the 


Adverse comments on 
a circular issued by the 
Shankaracharya of San- 


keshwar condemning 
anarchism. 

Prakash (140), 2nd 
Dec.; Dnydn Prakash 


(42), 4th Dec. 


Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar Math (Kolhapur), con- 
demning the anarchist propaganda started in Bengal 
and advising the Hindus residing within his jurisdic- 
tion to keep themselves strictly aloof from its baleful 
influence, has been published by the Collector of 
Thana on 18th November 1908. The following 
question naturally presents itself to one’s mind on 
reading the circular: ‘‘ why should the Shankara- 
charya, who habitually shows stolid indifference 


even to such vital problems adversely affecting the welfare of the Hindu 
community as cow-slaughter, intemperance, bestir himself at this juncture 


alone ?”’ 


The circular is apparently an inspired one since publicity has been 
given to it by the Collector of Thana. 


Be that as it may, it would be better 


for the Shankaracharya to confine himself to his own legitimate sphere 


of activity, v2z., religion, and to abstain from dabbling with politics. 


‘The 


Dnyan Prakash publishes a few extracts from the circular in which the 
Hindu disciples of the Shankaracharya are exhorted to maintain an attitvde 


o: steadfast loyalty to the British rdj and to show no sympathy whatever 
with the doings of anarchists and terrorists on the Bengal side. | 


11. 


Exhortation to Indians 
to give no countenance 
to seditious orators. 

Karnatak Vaibhav (92), 
28th Nov. 


A Bagalkot (Bijapur) correspondent writes 


to the Karndatak 
Vaibhav :—Those who have no means of living and 
those who have -been dismissed from Government 
service utter seditious nonsense in public streets 
with a view to being called the leaders of the people. 
They are quite ignorant of what conduces to the 
public weal. We should not leave it to Government 


to avert the evil consequences resulting from the irresponsible actions of such 


men whose sins are visited on the heads of true public leaders. 


We -should 


consider first the antecedents of intending lecturers, and if these are found 
unsatisfactory, we should not organise any meetings for the delivery of their 


lectures. 


If they persist in lecturing in spite of this, we should have nothing 
to do with their fulminations. 


orators without laying any unnecessary burden on Government. 


We can deal effectively with these foolish stump 
It is sad 


to notice. that a class of scoundrels has sprung up, who live upon agitating 


against Government. 


Someone collects a “ Paisa Fund” without any creden- 
tials and appropriates the sums received from the people. 
the secretary of some “ Home for the Helpless.” 


Another poses as 
I trust our leaders will-take 


up these questions in right earnest and prevent mischief. 


12. We have been warning the working and the backward classes of 


Advice to the working 
classes in Bombay not to 
be misled by their so- 
called friends. 
 Dinbandhu (109), 28th 
Nov. 


minence for themselves. 


the city against the sinister advice and guidance 
of some self-seeking people who are fond of posing 
before the public as the leaders of the mill-hands. 
There was a time when the interests of the working 
classes were never given a thought to by these very 
people, who are now eager to champion their cause 
and ventilate their grievances in order to secure pro- 
The disastrous results of the riots that occurred in 


the cityin the wake of the Tilak trial should prove a sufficient warning to the 
working classes to be on their guard against the machinations of those who try 
to mislead them. Not a few lives were lost during the Bombay riots, and we 
hope the mill-hands will now be able to discriminate between their true and 


false friends. 


13. 


pene to Government 
not to rush into repressive 
legislation to put down 
anarchism in Bengal. 

Pheniz (13), 28th Nov. 


‘Weare afraid that, at the present critical juncture, the Indian leaders 


of Bengal have been apathetic in. the discharge of 
their duty, They ought to have moved heaven and 
earth to condemn from the platform and the press 
the dastardly deeds and the cowardly acts of the 
maniacs who have thrown a slur upon the fair 
fame of Bengal. It is time now that the people 


co-operated with Government to root out the fell disease that has done 
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-to root out anarchism ; but for God’s sake do not spoil the legislature of the 
country by forging new ‘fetters and thereby destroying every vestige of 
the people’s liberty. We hope that Government will not listen to the siren 
‘song of repression that is being sung by the entire Anglo-Indian press. 
‘Coercion will not solve the present problem. By tact and kindly sympathy, 


le harm to the legitimate progress and the peaceful development of 
ry. We appeal to Government not to lose their head on account of 
. deeds of a few madmen. By all means, take every strong measure 


much more may be achieved than by iron rule.” 


14. “Tf, for one reason more than another, the outbreak of terrorism is 
to be deprecated, it is because terrorism leads to 
Comments on the repression. The determined terrorist himself perhaps 
measures recommended ¢ares not how summary is the procedure adopted 
— ep even for his suppression. He glories in suffering. He is 
for the repression of engaged in a game with Government or rather 
anarchism in Bengal. with his victims. If he can successfully elude the 
Mahratta (9), 29th Nov. Police, he goes cheerfully to work on the next victim. 
If he is found, he turns round and makes a 
bold confession. If his trial is a summary one, so much the better for 
him. The law’s delays are surely as irksome to the man _ event- 
ually doomed to the gallows as to the litigant with justice all on 
his side......... . The saving of time is one of the grounds set forth for 
the requisition made in certain quarters for special Courts to try cases 
of political murder and other crimes supposed to be due _ to the 
growing spirit of anarchism. It is said that the ordinary Criminal 
Courts are not able to cope with this class of crime. Now we should 
like to know why that is so. We have never heard that, in the conduct 
of these cases, the defence was at any time shown special favour or indul- 
gence. ‘Things are apparently going on as the prosecution wants them to 
90 on, and there have been no cases of discharge or acquittal....... The cat is 
nearly out of the bag, however, when -we find, in the representation made 
by the Anglo-Indian Commercial and Trading Associations of Calcutta, that 
what is really wanted is ‘stronger Courts and sterner methods.’ Is the insinu- 
ation, contained in this representation, against the existing Courts in 
Calcutta justifiable ? How are these Courts not strong enough? And what. 
is the meaning of sterner methods? The question is not how convicted crimi- 
nals may be punished, but how suspected persons may be tried......... If these 
Anglo-Indian bodies really mean that innocent persons may be sacrified along 
with the guilty, they do not say so in their representation. Do they want 
martial law under the cloak merely of judicial trials? Ifso, the veneer of 
constitutionalism on them is thin indeed !”’ 


15. “In addittion to the proposals for a spécial tribunal contained ix the 
How can the anarchy Communication addressed to the Viceroy by three of 
in Bengal be best coped the large business Associations in Calcutta, a memorial 
with ? — from the Anglo-Indian Association asks that martial 
Sind Gazette (17), 1st law should be proclaimed in any quarter in which dis- 
Dec.; Sind Journal (18), turbances of the public peace have prevailed long 
Seen Trev. enough to demonstrate the inefficiency of the ordinary 
criminal procedure. We cannot endorse this demand of the Anglo-Indian 
Association. . Martial law, it is true, may uliimately be found necessary; but 
the necessity for it cannot be regarded as proved until other measures, 
have been tried and have failed. It appears to have been forgotten 
that in 1857, owing to the delay and uncertainty in the administration 
of the law, the state of Bengal in regard to crimes of violence closely 
resembled the present position. At that time the leniency of the 
Appellate Court was the source of as much law-breaking as it is to-day, 
and the difficulty of maintaining a conviction in even the clearest cases was 
so great that Sir Frederick Halliday remarked that ‘every case was a lottery 
with the prizes of acquitals three times as numerous as the blanks.’ The 
result was that the country was overrun by dacoits and murderers, and those 
who were sufficiently wealthy to lodge an appeal simply snapped their fingers at 
the justice of the lower courts. In order to meet the emergency of the occasion, 
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Gertain specific measures were introduced. Among these was the Press 


Act introduced by Lord Canning and passed unanimously by the Council, by 


which the possession or use of a printing press was prohibited without a license 
from Governmeni....... Had this act been re-introduced at the beginning of 
the agitation in Bengal, the present situation would never have arisen.......... 
We do not, of course, wish to imply that the present situation precisely 
resembles that of 1857 ; but on two points the cases are exactly parallel; the 
same spirit is indicated, the same methods are being employed. Then, as 
now, disaffection and crime ofa violent nature were rampant in Bengal. 
Then, as now, the situation was the result of the license of the press and 
the uncertainly and delay in the administration of justice. Thus it 
will be seen that there is no necessity to create any new weapons. We 
already have a precedent in Indian history, and it is only necessary to revive, 
with such modifications as may be suitable, old statutes that had been erro- 
neously believed to be no longer required. We hope that by the co-operation 
of the authorities in England and India, some definite measures may be 
introduced to cope with the situation. We cannot, however, understand the 
statement, apparently officially communicated to Reuter, that ‘it is absurd 
to suggest that anything in the nature of conspiracy has reached the masses.’ 
It depends entirely on the sense in which the words ‘ conspiracy ’ and ‘ masses’ 
are used. Conspiracy, as the word is used in India, we take it, does not 
mean only a combination among certain individuals to use anarchical methods. 
It also includes the wider meaning of sympathy with crimes of violence, 
aiding the committers thereof to escape, and actively or passively refusing to 
co-operate with Government in the detection of such offences. In this sense, 
there is doubtless a large population in Bengal which knows and cares 
little or nothing about the agitation; yet in Calcutta itself the masses have 
undoubtedly been reached, as the events following the recent execution have 
amply proved, and as the Sandhya admits with complacency. While holding 
fast to the belief that great numbers among the better class of Indians deplore 
the recent acts of anarchy as much as any Kuropean, there is nothing to be 
gained by ignoring the facts and by crying peace, peace, where there is no peace.” 
[The Sind Journal writes :—*" The newly awakened consciousness in Bengal, 
which has communicated a powerfulimpulse to the life of the whole country and 
which, last-year, was full of hope, is now causing much anxiety to thoughtful 
men. from recent happenings it is pretty clear that the terrorist propaganda 
has affected large masses not only of men but of women...... We must deplore 
and condemn the tactics and methods of the Nihilists, which are calculated to 
cause immense harm to our own best interests. We can only pray that 
Providence, who inspired Bengal with the burning patriotism which has 
produced the national feeling now permeating the country, may guide her 
aright and preserve her from the whirlpool of Nihilism! ”’] 


16. ‘“ The question of the hour is what should be done by the Govern- 
ment of India to meet the excited demand of the 

Oriental Review (11), Anglo-Indian press and the Anglo-Indian public 
2nd Dec. for newly-fangled devices and newly forged restraints 
to remedy the evil of anarchism. We have never 

denied the evil nor the necessity for rooting out the noxious growth. But 
between martial law and d—d nonsense we confess to a preference for the 
latter course. We do not complain, and we are not surprised, that the 
Anglo-Indians are of a different opinion generally in Bengal. They ‘are 
among the complainants. They are never likely to be among the accused. 
We may not properly realise their situation. They. may not properly 
realise ours. Any Anglo-Indian may hecome the victim of a bomb or revolver 
any day. No Indian except the Indian Policeman perhaps is likely to be the 
mark of the anarchist’s aim. At the same time no Anglo-Indian is likely to 
be the victim of martial law. We are as anxious that Anglo-Indians should 
be saved from lawless anarchism~as that our countrymen should be saved 
from lawless authority. The theory that when some of the people defy the 
law the authorities should be set above the law has the acceptance only of 
political homceopaths. But have political homcopaths succeeded anywhere 
in establishing ths efficacy of the remedy they prescribe? No one knows 
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er than Lord Morley, for no one has shown better than John Morley 
that such a remedy is worse than the disease. Let us look at the 
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‘situation fairly and soberly. What is it that has failed? Not the law; 
Brey but the Policeman and the Magistrate. As regards the Police we will content 
mee ourselves by quoting the opinion of two Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
ee | themselves. ‘The late Sir John Woodburn declared that ‘for the relief of 
the people and the reputation of the Government, reform was urgently called 
for in the Police’ and added that ‘the evil is essentially in the investigating 
staff. It is dishonest and it is tyrannical.’ Sir Andrew Fraser, as President 
of the Police Commission, emphatically recorded his full concurrence in 
the view expressed by Sir John Woodburn. Absolute lack of prevision and 
Sussy activity when too late—these are the characteristics of the Bengal 
Police.......... The collapse of the Midnapur conspiracy case illustrates 
‘ another aspect of the evil, particularly in regard to the investigating staff. 
.. That twenty-four out of twenty-seven accused should be discharged because 
the prosecution had no other evidence against them than the confessed con- 
coction of the Police informer who brought serious charges against the Police 
' themselves indicates at once the dishonesty and tyranny to which Sir John 
Woodburn invited the attention of the Government of India seven years ago. 
No doubt the magistracy and the Police cannot be improved in a day. They 
are the unfortunate inheritance of the long-continued and blindly followed evils 
against which the ablest and the best of our countrymen have hitherto pro- 
tested in vain. But that cannot justify martial law or provisions akin to martial 
law. Because the investigating staff of the Police is dishonest and tyrannical, 
ought we also to increase its dishonesty by making it unbridled, or its 
tyranny by leaving it uncontrolled ? If there is absolute lack of prevision, 
will irresponsibility cure the defect? Will not fussy activity be encouraged 
when the necessary and usual safeguards are removed ?......... l'o maintain 
order and to preserve the peace is alike the duty and the right of the 
authorities. To do this the law must be enforced vigorously and rigorously ; 
and if it should appear that the law as it exists is not sufficient to cope 
with the evil, then no doubt the law must be amended so far as it is necessary. 
But the law has not failed and it is not proved that the law is not sufficient 
to cope with the evil if it is enforced, as it should be, with due vigour and 
promptitude.” | 
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| 17. The attempted assassination of Sir Andrew Fraser has thrown the 
‘ Anglo-Indian journals and Associations of Calcutta 
Gujarati (27), 29th off their balance and set them appealing to Govern- 
i Nov. ment for a fresh repressive enactment. In response 

to this call, the Bill of a Crimes Act is said to have 


: been drafted, which the Legislature, it is rumoured, will pass at one sitting on 
the llth December. The only argument that can be urged in support of this 
i measure is that the anarchical tendencies manifesting themselves in 
Bengal have caused a panic among the authorities and made them 
anxious to stamp out the wicked spirit at any cost. Proclamation of 


martial law and deportations of leading citizens have also been sug- 
gested as the best means to face the situation. It would be a slander upon 
the judgment of Government to say that they have been led away by the 
Anglo-Indian cry for revenge into embarking upon the mistaken policy of 
making the confusion in Bengal worse confounded by the passing of the 
Crimes Act. But we are not far wrong when we say that by such measures 
the authorities will only be goading the anarchists into further mischief. 
A series of endeavours at repression having failed to produce the desired effect, 
conciliation ought to have been the guiding spirit in the present policy of 
Government. But that is not to be. -At atime when the country was in a 
chaotic condition and in face of the furious onslaught of the Anglo-Indian 
community it was given to only one Viceroy to win the affections of the 
people by a patient resort to peaceful measures. It has been our great desire 
Be that Lord Minto should be the recipient of similar honour, but we have been 
oa disappointed. The present moment calls for the exercise of that wisdom 
— and statesmanship which Lord Canning brought to bear upon the solution of 
‘the many intricate problems he had to face during the closing days of the 
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Mutiny. There is nothing to show that the whole of the population of 
Bengal has been directly or indirectly participating in the anarchical 
movement prevailing in the province. This'movement, be it clearly under- 
stood, has no connection whatsoever with the political agitation on consti- 
tutional lines that has been carried on in the country for the last quarter 
of a century. Indians have a firm belief that the Anglo-Indians, with 
a few exceptions, are the deadly enemies of this legitimate agitation, 
and consequently they would refuse to put any faith in the justice of 
any measures Government would launch upon under the latter’s dictation. 
The inability of the existing enactments to cope with the situation created in 
Bengal or elsewhere has not been proved.» The dragging on of the Alipur 
and Midnapur trials was due to mismanagement on the part of the prosecu- 
tion. Where is then the urgency of the new Crimes Act? Special laws and 
special Courts only mean that equity and justice are to be shelved and the 
people unjustly harassed and punished in their name, that the action of these 
Courts will have to be tacitly connived at by the authorities and the police 
suffered to pursue their reckless course undeterred by any considerations. 
Would the enforcement of the new Act mean anything else but that the 
authorities should not care if the innocent are involved, the weak crushed 


down, and the rich robbed or the helpless hanged ? Once more do we implore 


the authorities to think twice before taking any action in the matter of the 
new Crimes Act. In the effort to restore peace Lord Cannineg’s wisdom and 


patience and Queen Victoria’s affection and liberality would stand the 
authorities in good stead. 


18. “To properly grapple with problems that the have arisen in Bengal, 

pe : one must grasp the fact that Bengalis an integral por- 

D og, berg (98), 4th tion of India, connected with other provinces by feel- 
‘ big ings of common nationality and akinness of suffering. 

In proportion as there is this union and ‘ feelings of common nationality’ there 
is the danger of events in Bengal being followed in other presidencies by an 
acrid all-absorbing interest. ‘I'his influence may be sometimes directed for 
good, but is baneful and ruinous to the peace of the Empire atthe present 
moment. The fact must be recognised that all the provinces of India are inocu- 
lated with the Bengal poison. It may have its manifestations only in Bengal 
as it has.drunk deep of it ; but there is no gainsaying the fact that the poison has 
permeated in a greater or less degree all the strata of Indian life. We admit 
that there is avast mass of men who yet remain staunch as ever in their loyalty 
to the British Government; but we cannot at the same time delude ourselves 
with the fond belief that the poison which Bengal has drunk is confined 
to its own self. When we speak of ‘ poison’ we refer, of course, to the poison 
ofanarchy. It has nothing ‘to do with the ‘ New Spirit.’......... Anarchy is a 
disease requiring the highest and best scientific skill aud statesmanship to 
weed out, as care is to be taken that with the evil good is not stamped oui. 
In order that such statesmanship may have full play it is above all 


essential to keep a cool head. Optimism is a yood thing; but it sometimes 


leads a man away from the gravity of the situation. Many of our Indian 
contemporaries are likely to fall into this error. They think that the 
situation in Bengal is due only to a few half-mad fanatics. Our Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries are most likely to fall into the opposite error and 
to imagine that the disease will be stamped out only by the most 
repressive measures. Neither of these two is a justifiable attitude 
Least of all is it becoming for an Indian journalist to ignore all the 
mighty issues that are at stake and to support the interested advoccy 
of the sternest measures possible. Let it not ever be forgotten that 
we are passing through a Crisis.......... The whole of the Indian press has 
joined in reccommending the adoption of strict measures against anarchists’ 
At the same time it is emphatic in claiming that the spirit of British justice 
ought never to be departed from. We cannot understand how any departure 
from this, how the process of ‘summary justice,’ will help more in rooting out 
anarchy from the land. It is rather law as it stands that has helped 
Government in unravelling the web that was woven round some of the 
greatest and most influential citizens of Midnapur, while ‘summary justice ’ 
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P oeedure, if adopted, will unsettle the minds of people and make them look 


wt 


ould have hurléd all of them away like felons and convicts. Such 


askance’ at Jaw courts. British statesmen ought rather at the present 

ncture to establish British justice on a surer and stronger foundation, so- 
hat faith in it may never be weakened. No violent remedy will help 
to draw out the poison which, as we said before, has permeated everywhere. 
It will rather add to it........... India ‘does not require a Crimes Act. 
but. liberal concessions and solid reforms, not the policy advocated by the 
Daily Telegraph, the Empire and other Anglo-Indian papers but that 


recommended by men like Sir Henry Cotton and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
true friends of India and the British Empire.” 


19. It is greatly to be deplored that not cnly has the Government in 
Pe India failed in its endeavours to put down anarchy 
ees on Sows A aor ir with a high hand but every measure intended to 
82)’ 98th Nov. ix repress it is followed by reaction of a dangerous type. 
The heart of every Indian is grieved to see the plant 
of anarchy, so foreign to the soil of India, thriving and bearing disastrous. 
fruit. When Lord Curzon proceeded to partition the province of Bengal in 
the teeth of public opposition, the Bengalis became exasperated; and Govern- 
ment, far from appeasing their anger, added fuel to the fire by embarking on 
repression and coercion. The class of persons who enroll themselves in these 
bands of anarchists may very well be described as those who have been driven 
to desperation by the pangs of famine and have grown jealous of the 
life of luxury and comfort enjoyed by the whites; and, having the good 
of the country at heart, they have become inspired with the enthusiasm to 
make India independent of foreign yoke. But we cannot help observing that. 
the entertainment of a desire to free the country from the English yoke is 
like building castles in the air; and that the hope is not likely to be 
realised for two hundred years more. ‘The acts of the whites, the fact that, 
godlike, they are enjoying themselves while the Indians are suffering hardships, 
have justly excited the latter and driven thein to desperate measures. It, 
therefore, behoves the authorities to dive deer into the causes of anarchism 
and, taking into account obvious differences between anarchism in India 
and Kurope, to devise such means and administrative reforms as may tend 
to win the Indian anarchists to the cause of reform and good government. 
[Discussing the affairs in Bengal, the Rdjasthdn endeavours to show that no 
necessity has arisen for the enactment of a Crimes Act, as proposed by Anglo- 
Indian and English journals, and appeals to the Government of India to 
restore quiet to the country by peaceful measures. | 


*20. “The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah has ccme in for a good deal of 
:; abuse and vituperation of the wildest character in the 
ce Se Rag columns of the Extremists’ organs. But they do not 
pendranath ‘Bose ve the really know the man they have got to deal with. 
split in the Indian National Sir Pherozeshah is strangely enough very slow to 
Congress. — form his judgments........... But when once he has 
Gujarati (27), 6th Dec., gyrived at any decision, no self-regarding considera- 
Eng. cols. tions of popularity or hostile criticism can stay him 
from acting upon that decision........... The Hindus and Muhammadans well 
know that a more staunch, dispassionate, disinterested and broad-minded leader 
with catholic views and sympathies they do not possess in this presidency. 
But they are also fully aware that he will no more pander to their pre- 
judices or sectarian or narrow-minded tendencies than he will in his relations 
towards his own community. Atthe same time he has never claimed to be 
infallible. He has never sought to live on the breath of cheap popularity, 
but has even dared to incur the wrath of some influential party or 
other, when public interests have demanded such a sacrifice. Abusing or 
denouncing such a veteran, accustomed to all the anxieties and trials of 
public life, cannot, we think, deter him from doing what he regards as his 
duty. His last letter which was published after an official version 
of the terms of the compromise insisted upon by the Conference held at the 
Patrikas office had been supplied tothe press, has fallen like a thunderbolt 
upon some persons. For the time being, it is bound to evoke the loudest 
\ 3 


21 


protests and bitter criticism.......... But a: clear, definite, emphatic and 
- authoritative pronouncement was necessary at a juncture, when a clever 
attempt was being made to destroy what had been done at Surat and 
Allahabad and to create further confusion and chaos.......... There is 
no Indian in any part of the country who has fought so strenuously in 
the interests of the Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis with equal zeal and 
patriotism as Sir Pherozeshah, and surely he must be given credit for having 
well weighed the situation before he thought of publishing his letter. 
The Bengalee is mistaken in thinking that the assurance that was wanted 
by the Extremists was simply that the four draft resolutions would be incor- 
porated in the draft resolutions of the Subjects Committee. We invite the 
attention of our contemporary tothe official summary of the resolutions 
passed at the Conference of certain Moderates and Extremists held in 
Bengal in the first week of November in which it is insisted that ‘ the leading 
members of the Convention Committee are to agree to the passing of the four 
resolutions.’ Babu Bhupendranath undertook to use his influence with the 
Conventionist leaders of the other Provinces in persuading them to accept the 
compromise, as wranimously agreed to by the Conference. The Honourable 
Mr. Khare, Mr. D. KE. Wacha, Mr. Mudholkar and the Honourable Sir Phe- 
rozeskah were, we understand, written toin terms ofthe above compromise. We 
find it impossible to believe that an astute, careful and cautious publicist and 
lawyer like the latter misunderstood the contents of the letter addressed to him. 
The Patrika wanted the Conventionist leaders ‘to guarantee the safety of 
the iour resolutions, incase the Extremists accepted the Creed. We confess 
we cannot admire the ethics of this bargain, having regard to the oft-repeated 
conscientious scruples of the Patrika to accept the first article of the Com- 
gress constitution, nor understand the logical, moral or political connection 
between the creed and the four resolutions. That is, however, a matter 
for the conscience of the Patrika and the Extremists to decide. But in 
noticing this demand of the Patrika, the Bengalee in its issue of the 
10th November distinctly maintained that all parties in Bengal are agreed 
on this point (the retention of the four reeolutions) and that ‘the united 
expression of the public opinion of Bengal should be accepted by the 
other provinces.’. With due respect to our contemporary, we must say that 
this is, to use its own expression, rather too ‘ masterful’ an order even for 
‘democratic ’’ Bengal to issue. But the most extraordinary contention that 
we have read is the one advanced by the Patrika, viz., that if the Canventionist 
leaders do not disturb the resolutions, their followers wiit never venture doing 
it. Thatis surely not very complimentary to the Conventionist leaders’ 
‘sense of honour or fairness. This kind of device might suit the ‘ democratie 
temper’ or the Congress ethics of Bengal. But we venture to assure our 
esteemed contemporary of the Bengalee that no self-respecting leader on. 
this side can be a party to such a plot which is wholly unsuited to the 
‘democratic temper’ and abhorrent to the sense of honour and constitutional 
propriety of the leading Conventionists and their followers in Bombay 
and other provinces.’ 


21. “ We are glad that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has spoken out in the 
Spee plainest terms, without the least attempt at equivo- 
Gujardti Punch (29), cation. As was to be expected, Sir Pherozeshah 
a te yer points out that no one has any right to give the sort 
arent Seve. we of undertaking the Extremists desire. We wonder 
this plain fact did not occur to the Extremist 
representatives that met at Calcutta. Sir Pherozeshah is undoubtedly 
one of our most respected leaders. But even he, with his towering 
personality, cannot presume to be a dictator or take upon himself the 
responsibility of giving any definite undertaking. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised that he has flatly refused to do so.......... We have 
not the least hesitation in following Sir Pherozeshah’s lead in this 
matter. Rather than hold a _ so-caJled united Congress, with latent 
elements of discord and disintegration in it, we would prefer the hold- 
ing of two separate sessions. What harm such a step can do we cannot 
understand. ‘i'he bond fides and patriotism of the Moderates cannot for a 
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panes Si cmtiaea: We are even prepared to give the Extremists full 
a their honesty of purpose, Why not, then, let each party quietly go 
its own way and do its best for the well- being of the Fatherland? The 


majority of people have, by this time, come to feel that, after all, these 

esses and Conferences by themselves mean very little, although they 
undoubtedly have atkind of academic value. What the country wants at 
the present moment is honest work.” [The Gwjardti Mitra remarks :—“ The 
views that Sir Pherozeshah has expressed are the views of all sensible and 
thoughtful men not only in this Presidency, but all over India.......... The 
split in the Congress was inevitable, and many will be prone to think that it has 
not come a day too soon. Unity isnow no more possible. Sir Pherozeshah 
quite rightly characterises the passionate appeals for union at all cost as 
mawkish sentimentality........... There is such a great divergence of views 
between the two parties that reconciliation is out-of question. Why then 
make needless pretensions for unity where there is really none ai all ?......... 
Sir Pherozeshah’s letter has come quite in the nick of time, and we welcome 


it as the most frank and outspoken expression of the opinion of one who is 
perhaps the greatest Congressman. ’’| 


22. ‘The Convention which met at Allahabad had to accept as definite 
the Creed which was framed by the assembled 

Sdnj Vartamdn (38), delegates at Surat and which it had no power to 
2nd Dec., Eng. cols. revokeor modify. ‘This Creed, therefore, forms as it 
"were a basic principle of the Madras Congress. It 

is no use now, therefore, trying to explain away this Creed and to shelve it off 
as the Extremist party is doing. It is because the question involves pregnant 
issues and because all sorts of misrepresentations are prevailing about it 
that we are glad that a man with vast experience and conversant with all the 
events of the past two years like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has at last spoken out. 
He gives a final quietus to the demands of the Extremist party and authori- 
tatively.pronounces the compromise to be impossible one.......... Next to the 
question of the Creed the inost important issue is that of the celebrated Calcuita 
resolutions. We cannot understand the logic of the demand put forward by 
the Extremists that Moderate leaders shouJd promise to get the resolutions 
passed at the Madras Congress. Such a demand violates the first principles 
of constitutionalism, for it is only the Congress as a body which can pass 
the four resolutions. No individual Congressman, however high he may be, 
has got any power whatsoever to give any binding in the matter. Evenif such 
& promise is given, it will not improve the position of the Extremists, for the 
Congress will not consider itself bound by it. In fact this demand of the 


Extremists asks for the same despotism which they are violently denouncing 
Moderates.”’ 


23. ‘‘ The letter which Sir Pherozeshah privately wrote to Babu Bhupen- 
dranath Bose on 12th instant on the subject of the 
Congress compromise has been since published....... 
The very controversial andthe barbed-wire character 
of that pronouncement is calculated to raise the whole issue for discussion 
once more. It is as unhappy in its wording asit is objectionable in its import ; 
and we for one think that whatever excuse ‘there might have been for such a 
piece of writing when Sir Pheroze8hah felv himself under a pressing necessity 
to indite his ‘ few brief notes’ of hastily and ‘imperfectly expressed’ views 
on such an important subject, there could be absolutely none for the deliberate 
publication thereof in all their naked native ungraciousness............. In 
criticising Sir Pherozeshah’s letter we labour under a manifest disadvantage 
in that the communication to which it is a reply is not before us. We do not 
know how far the warmth and scurrility of his letter is provoked and 
ustifiable and how far it is simply gratuitous. Itis at any rate difficult for 
those who know the temper of Babu Bhupendranath to presume that that cool, 
cautious and well-meaning leader of the Bengal Conventionists could. have 
done anything to draw upon himself such a round of artillery fire from the 
Matheran battery. If we could suppose that all the choice expressions of 
cultured billingsgate contained in the letter are meant for the Bengal 
Conventionists, including Babus Surendra and Bhupendra, then we must 
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certainly reconstruct our ideas of the influence which the great Bombay 
leader still wields over the Moderates in Bengal............. But let us 
turn to the merits of the letter apart from its objective. The letter is a tissue 
of misunderstandings and misstatements which can hardly bear analysis. 
Evidently Sir Pherozeshah has been busy raising phantoms and laying them 
Boies Serer He first assumes that all non-Conventionists and the Bengal 
Conventionists object to the wording of Article I of the Allahabad Creed 
and then argues in a round-about manner that the events at Surat, the 
pronounced attitude of certain papers inregard to the methods of agitation and 
the supposed intention of one class of leaders to use the Congress for uncons- 
titutional aims, have made it necessary to write out in words the unwritten 
objects of the Congress organisation. This syllogism is, however, full of 
fallacies. The fact is that an overwhelming majority of the non-Conven- 
tionists and the whole body of Bengal Conventionists have never raised 
any dispute about Article I............. Also the so-called Extremists, who 
assembled at the Patrika office on the 7th of November, agreed at once 
to sign Article I absolutely in the fullest assurance that an cverwhelming 
majority of the non-Conventionists would sign it too. These being the facts, 
there could possibly be no chance of any difference of opinion on that point. 
And Sir Pherozeshah certainly knows as much....... We yield to none in our 
sense of profound and poignant regret at the events at Surat.......... It is, 
therefore, unmanly, we crave leave to tell Sir Pherozeshah, to refer to the 
‘events of Surat’ in the way he has done. Yes, let us firmly grip the nettle...... 
‘The events at Surat.’ What were they after all? Let us assume that at Surat 
one class of Congressmen were haughty and foolish enough to give a handle for 
mischief to another class who unscrupulously used the handle......... What 
does all this prove, but that all of us were perhaps foolish enough to lose our 
temper and that for the first time in twenty-three years our differences led 
us beyond the proper limits of opposition in a deliberative assembly. Penitence, 
however, is the badge of sincerity; and none of the Congressmen who 
were at Surat will, we think, like to dor the cap of the infallible pontiff! 
But what could this all logically lead to? It may justify the laying 
down of a theoretical doctrine that hereafter delegates to the Congress 
must behave like gentlemen; or that every delegate must obey the chair. 
This would be reasonable; and in fact the Creed signed at Surat provided 
SOU Stas seacis Sir Pherozeshah’s reference further to the intended use of the 
Congress for unconstitutional aims is still less justifiable. In the first place, 
what evidence is there for the specific allegation? May we ask what 
is the authority on which heclaims to make the absurd charge? . How 
ean the Congrese be used for the gratification of individual aims? And if it 
could be really so used, how can that be prevented, unless and until you 
exclude from the Congress men guilty of such practices by specifically naming 
a, Pee Then, again, Sir Pherozeshah charges certain newspapers with 
reiterating emphatic views of policy te be followed in regard to the agitation 
of Indian questions. ‘This policy, we take it, covers boycott and passive 
resistence, both of a certain kind and limited to a certain degree. Now does 
not constitutional agitation cover these? At Allahabad Mr. Gokhale expressly 
stated that constitutional agitation ranged from petitioning to non-payment 
of taxes. Does the ‘ policy’ of any papers to which objection is here taken 
go further? Mr. Tilak was convicted of sedition in 1897, and yet for ten 
years after his release he took part in the Congress, without the Congress 
as a body ever being supposed to be characterised by sedition.......... Lala 
Lajpatrai also advocates boycott and yet, we suppose, he will be allowed to 
call himself a good Conventionist. Considerations of this sort make it really 
difficult for us to understand how what Sir Pherozeshah advocates as 
necessary to be done can be justified, and further assuming the necessity, 
how the object is likely to be gained by the Creed ?......... We shall at once 
concede that the necessity for a Creed might have seemed clear to our wise 
leaders. But then the Creed actually signed at Surat should have sufficed....... 
The Convention Committee that met at Allahabad has drafted rules, 
which certainly go beyond the unwritten lawofthe Congress. By all 
means do give written expression to the unwritten law. But can Sir 


‘Pherozeshah honestly say that the Allahabad Committee has not gone further 
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tha o this? For where is the unwritten law of the Congress that can justify 
>= -——s—« the exclusion of public meetings as an electorate of the Congress ?......... 
> . £‘Phe. Convention, it is true, gave the mandate to the Committee, but who 
Beet gave the mandate to the Convention? That is the question; and we think 
it’ is an interesting serio-comic situation when we find Sir Pherozeshah 
asserting with all the momentum of his personal prestige that there is now 
no power or authority anywhere on earth to alter or dispense with the 
- rules framed by the Committee!.......... Then wecome to the question of 
the four resolutions. On this point Sir Pherozeshah has deliberately used 
strong language. But strong language cannot be allowed to be his monopoly, 
especially when we can prove that he has altogether misunderstood, if not 
misrepresented, the real point. The demand about the four resolutions 
never was nor is that one or more individuals should give a guarantee that 
they will be adopted by the Congress. In fact, at Surat the demand extended 
only to asking for an assurance that the four resolutions ag passed at Calcutta 
will be included in the draft of the Reception Committee.......... And even 
then it was never meant or expected that persons like Sir Pherozeshah 
were to be either bound down We stand open to correction when we 
say that never was a demand made for an assurance that either the Subjects- 
Committee or the Congress should adopt the four resolutions. Will Sir 
Pherozeshah quote chapter and verse for such a demand? If not, will he 
withdraw the un-parliamentary epithets? Lastly, as regards the demand for 
union, Sir Pherozeshah is perhaps on firmer ground, because what he says in 
that respect is a mere matter of opinion. Well may the Bombay leader 
characterise a desire for union as ‘mawkish sentimentality’; but he exposes 
himself to the retort that this robust desire for division may be an indication 
of hauteur with which some people charge him. We do not know for how 


many different Congresses is the country fit in Sir Pherozeshah’s opinion.” 


24. In the course of its comments on Sir Pherozeshah’s letter to 
_... Mr. Bhupendranath Bose the Shakti remarks :— 
Ginanit (60) 28th Nov Now that Sir P. M. Mehta has spoken out it seems 
#3 ; pretty clear that ro blame attaches to the Extre- 
mists for the split in the Congress. Jc is, however, to be deplored that 
Sir Mehta should have succumbed to the doctrine of Divide et impera. 
We are not unaware of the existence of those who are ever anxious to see 
the various Indian communities at loggerheads and the Moderates and 
Extremists arrayed against one another; and we are constrained to believe 
that Sir Mehta also has been inspired with a wicked desire to see the 
Extremists wiped out of existence. Sir Pherozeshah’s main object in doing 
so is to disgrace the cause of the Extremists, which, to say the least, is a mean 
and cowardly act. No objection has been raised against reducing to writing the 
hitherto unwrittem constitution of the Congress, but much has been naturally 
said against the way in which it is ebeing done. Again, Sir Pherozeshah’s 
reference to the discussion over the much-debated four resolutions is 
irrelevant. A simple assurance from the Congress leaders that the resolutions 
would be placed on the Agenda of the Congress would have satisfied the 
Extremists. In the present state of the country a division in the Congress 
is fatal to the cause of the country. [The Gwardt also passes severe 
strictures against Sir P. M. Mehta’s letter and ascribes to him the failure 
of the compromise said to have been arrived at between the Extremists 
and Moderates in Bengal.| 
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25. The Nagpur Congress is not a rival organisation to the Madras 
Convention. Those who have followed the con- 

Kesari (120), Ist Dec. | troversy about the lines of the compromise suggested 

by the Nationalists will have seen that the Nationalists 

are justified in holding a Congress on the old lines at Nagpur. A com- 
promise could not be effected by the Nationalists alone without the co-operation 
of the Moderates. Itis clear from Sir P. M. Mehta’s letter that the cleavage 
between the two parties is likely to be permanent. The Extremists and the 
- Conventionists form respectively the Liberal and the Conservative parties of 
India. Messrs. Mehta and Gokhale have by their irresponsible conduct 
‘prejudiced the minds of the Liberals in England and made them persecute the 


25 


Nationalists. If the latter had suspended their political activity altogether, they 
would thereby have given ground to the Liberal party in England to believe 
that they approved of felonious deeds. We appeal to all Nationalists to make 
the Nagpur Congress a success in order that there may be no doubt regarding 
its constitutional character. The working Committee of the Nagpur Congress 
was organised in Bombay on the 28th of November, 1908. It was then 
decided that the Bombay Presidency should contribute Rs. 5,000 to -the 
sinking fund of the Congress. Every district should hold a meeting to 


protest against the Madras Convention and elect delegates to the Nagpur 
Congress at an early date. 


26. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakash :—“ The Extremist Con- 
ference held in Bombay on the 28th of November 

Comments on the meet. 1908 was a fraud onthe public. Very few members of 
ing of the Congress Con- the Congress Continuation Committee cared to attend 
tinuation Committve in jit, There was nota single Bengali or Madrasi or 


Bombay which decided to labs ai ; 
‘tol 6 Madbiealns Gon- Punjabi Extremist present. Itwas a meeting of the 


gress at Nagpur Mahratta Extremists and their hangers-on.......... 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 1st Reporters were carefully excluded from it.......... 
Dec. Eng., cols. All those who wanted to goin were made to sign a 


creed which ran thus:— I am a Nationalist and I 
‘am of opinion that a separate Congress of the Nationalists should be 
RMUNRs scseveiss It was no meeting for deliberating and then deciding, but a 
gathering of men who swore they were for a separate Congress.......... 
Mr. Phansalkar told the Extremists assembled that they were not at all 


a strong party and that the meeting itself was in no sense a representative one.. 


There were already very few public workers in the country and if they were 
again'to'be split into two warring factions, the cause of the nation, he said, w6uld 
materially suffer. They had to proceed cautiously as they stood at the 
parting of the ways. Mr. Kelkar in the main supported Mr. Phansaikar and 
was of opinion that the Extremists should hold no Congress this year. Babu 
Motilal Ghose, he said, was also of the same opinion without whose leader- 
ship the Extremists would find themselves crippled.......... Mr. M. K. Patel 
suggested that the Extremists’ meeting at Nagpur should be called a Protest 
Conference.......... Mr. B. B. Deshpande of Ahmednagar said that there was 
‘much in a name and that the Extremists should cling to the name of the 
Indian National Congress. The Congress hada prestige and arecord of 22 years, 
and it would be foolish to forego the halo and grandeur of such a name...... : 
But we must point out that it was the unblemished personal character and 
sterling political merit of the trusted leaders of the Indian National Congress 
that constituted its name and fame. LBereft of their influence and openly 
disavowed by them, if the Extremists fondly believe that they can weather the 
storm by calling their assembly the Indian National Congress, they would be 
writing themselves down as incorrigible political fools.......... The Extremists 
in trying to deceive others deceive nobody but themselves. Government 
know them too well by this time and they may rest assured that they would 
be spotted out even if they bear an appellation for which they have no 
shadow of aright. Mr. Deshpande lamented that the officials did not make 
any distinction between Nationalists and Anarchists. The Extremists have 
to thank themselves for this. Who called the Chaphekar brothers martyrs? 
Who expressed maudlin sympathy and sneaking admiration for the Manicktola 
conspirators ? Who erected Alipur murderers into demi-gods? Who held the 

advent ofthe bomb asa permanent and guiding factor in future politics ? Who 
- flouted the Magna Charta of India and ridiculed the possibility of constitu- 
tional agitation ? Who advised the clogging of the administrative machinery ? 
- Who told excited mobs to make it too hot for the British to remain in India ? 
Who argued that force was the only argument which ‘he thick-skulled John 
Bull would understand ? It isthe Extremists who have created all this muddle 
in Indian politics, turned the heads of a section of their party and thus given’a 
- distinct criminal turn to peaceful agitation and jeopardised the progress of 
the country. The Frankenstein the Extremists have conjured, they are 
powerless to control. We may add that Mr. Deshpande insisted that the 


. Extremists should confine themselves to the old lines of the Congress. Ile. 
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' ales dai i Chain te represent to Government their grievances and ask 
for: Sedeebeiissss _ Pwenty: Mahratta Extremists have decided to hold a 
‘Congress: almost:without any serious deliberation. We do not wish 
to foretell’their fate because it is too plain to require any forecast.’ 


pa ‘ 27. There is little truth in the allegations, made by some Moderate 
organs, that a radical difference of opinion marred 
Kat (117), 4th Dec. the deliberations of the Congress Continuation 

Committre held at Bombay on the 28th ultimo. 

We admit that there was a difference of opinion on afew minor questions 

of practically no importance. But this has been magnified by the Moderate 

a, organs into a split in the. Extremist camp. Let the Moderates take note that 
a their vituperations or objurgations of the Extremists will have no effect on 
oe the people at large and that the boycott propaganda will thrive and spread in 
a spite of their opposition. One thing thatthe people have now learnt is that 


t whatever is bitterly opposed by the Anglo-Indian and Moderate journals is 
a conducive to the real interests of the country. 

28. Mr: C. V. Vaidya, Secretary of the Congress Continuation Com- 
A | Pane mittee, writes to the Rdshtramat :—“ All attempts 


j Aims of the separate at reconciliation with the {Conventionists having 


i : Lg oe to failed, the Congress Continuation Committee -feel it 
4 * deh saclay (46), na their duty to take steps for the holding of a regular 
Dec., Eng. cols. ’ —“"_- gession of the Congress this year as usual. And 


| accordingly they decide to convene the proposed 
ap session at Nésous next month (December). The Committee are emphatically 
2 of opinion that the meeting arranged to be held at Madras—under a 
Constitution and rules which have never received the approval and sanction 
of the Indian National Congress in regular session assembled—cannot claim 
; to be in any just sense a session of the Indian National Congress. As 
— regards the proposed session of the Indian National Congress at Nagpur the 
H- Committee désire.to point out that it absolutely involves no departure from 
| the constitutional character of the Congress movement as_ hitherto 
| maintained and the constitutional principles and methods of work it represents. 
; It ought further to be clearly and distinctly understood that the session 
i of the Indian National Congress proposed to be held at Nagpur is in no 
sense or measure intended to be a party or rival session—but a regular 
Congress session—a truly national gathering of India’s representatives 
chosen under a system of popular election as heretofore and entitled 
‘6 to give authoritative expression to the wants and wishes of the nation....... Wee 
| , The best interests of the country demand the holding of such a Congress 
| session as is proposed to be held at Nagpur........... In conclusion, the Com- 
mittee appeal and appeal with confidence to the nation for support in the 
discharge of this sacred and responsible duty and to Congress workers 
throughout the land for whole-hearted co-operation so that the Nagpur session 
may be as successful a session of the Indian National Congress as any of its 
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4 predecessors—broad-based on the peoples’ choice and the peoples’ affections.” 
4 29. We congratulate the Honourable Mr. H. E. Proctor on his being 
nt | _ appointed the Sheriff of Bombay for the ensuing year. 
a The out-going ec in- Mr. Proctor has made a name for himself by his 
a coming Sherifis of Bom- many-sided activities as a member of various trade 
a TiAide-otietlons 0), nd charitable associations as well as a member 


3rd Dec. of the Legislative Council. On the whole, his 
appointment has given satisfaction to all communities. 
We must also congratulate the retiring Sheriff, Mr. Dwarkadas Dharamsey, 
on the many and useful services done by him to the city within the brief term 
of a year. Among his numerous services may be mentioned the inaugura- 
tion and strenuous pushing forward of the Hyderabad Relief Fund, for which 
unstinted encomiums have been showered upon him from all quarters. 


Be *30. “The post of Sheriff of Bombay is chiefly complimentary, and it is 
| natural that it should fall inits turn to the lot of 


| Parsi (35), 6th Dec. 9 active a citizen as the Honourable Mr. H. E. E. 
Meo. 5 Yy. , Eng. cols.  ~ 


; Proctor. Mr. Proctor has many business and other 


| 
\ 
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irons in the fire; but he is one of those quietly:capable men who. are never 
hurried and always have time to spare for any good work. In all schemes for 
the improvement of mankind he takes a prominent part........... Mr. Proctor 
was associated with Mr. Bomanji Petit in the protest made to the Mill-owners’ 
Association against over working the mill-hands—which eventually led to the 
Factory Commission.’ - 


31. “The appointment of the Honourable Mr. Procter as Sheriff of 
YineJenea 1 Bombay has caused general satisfaction among the 
5th Dec., Eng. cols * people of Bombay. ‘The new Sheriff has always 
ints Se taken a keen interest in the affairs of the city. 
He has played a large and useful part in promoting its commercial progress 
and furthering its varied interests. He is intimately acquainted with the men 
of light and leading among the various native communities and enjoys their 
respect and confidence. ‘The honour that has come to him must, therefore, be 
pronounced to be thoroughly deserved. The appointment may well be said to 
have pleased all sections.” 


32. The Broach Mitra complains bitterly about the appointment of 
Mr. Damle, an outsider from the Thana District, 

Complaint about an as nazir in the Court of the District Judge of 
appointment recently Broach. The paper remarks that the disregard of 


made in the office of the the claims of the office staff by Mr. Mudgaokar has 
Hroach Mites (23) 99th caused great dissatisfaction among them, adding 


Nov.; Din Mani (54a), Ist that the post of an English Clerk had also been 
Dec. similarly filled up a short while ago by an outsider. 

It winds up with an appeal to Government to 
interfere on behalf of the wronged men. [The Din Mani also protests against 
the appointment and trusts that the High Court will interfere and set the 
matter right. | 


oo. An Aurangabad papell writes to the Dnydn Prakash :—A 
machine has recently been invented in England for 

Request to the Bombay 
Government to order out etecting presence of underground water. ‘T'wo 
for the benefit of the agri- Varieties of this machine are sold by Messrs. W. 
culturists a few newlyin- Mansfield & Co., of Liverpool, at £100 and £50 res- 
_ vented. machines for pectively. The first variety, it is said, is capable of 
detecting underground detecting water some 500 feet below the surface, 


supplies of water. while the second variety is said to do it fora depth 
aon Prakash (42), 2nd 4 100 feet: I was able to obtain these particulars by 


corresponding with the firm named above. I 
~ venture to think that these machines might prove of immense benefit to our 
poor agriculturists, inasmuch as they will be able to know thereby where they can 
profitably sink wells on their holdings. But as it is beyond their resources to 
order them out on their own account, I hope the present sympathetic Governor 
of Bombay will be good enough to order out a few of these at Government 
expense and place the same at the disposal of the agriculturists either free 
or at a moderate charge. 


34. “We have received a copy of a petition of the ryots of the Karwar 
 Tdluka against the proposed increase of the land 

Comments on the peti- assessment on holdings in the taluka. Govern- 
tion of the ryots of the ment seem to recommend the ingrease on a supposed 
Karwar Taluka (Kanara) improvement in the condition of the agricultural 


ee of land Glasses and in the facilities for agriculture. The 


Mahrdtta (9), 29th Nov. Tepresentation in question successfully contests the 
supposition. The apparent increase in the letting 
value of lands is due, not to any large margin of profits left to the cultivator, but 


to an unhealthy competition eis An increase in the number of rent-suits and 


assistance applications and in the amcunt of irrecoverable rents clearly 
shows that the higher letting value of lands is not a healthy symptom.......... 
The revised assessment, far ‘from improving the lot of the agricultural classes, 
will make it worse, as most of the extra burden now proposed to be thrown on 
the landlords will be transferred to the shoulders of the already half-starving 
tenants.......00. The principle of classification and assessment of rice 


9 See ee Se 


Ste 1” by p the: Bombay Government is faulty. It took its stand 
pon the capacity of the land for imbibing and retaining moisture, and 


of r 


a manure the fertility of the land is not maintained. The exhausting influence 
Bay of the rice crop has deteriorated the land; and: the people are com- 
us pelled to raise this crop alone from year to year without rotation, owing 
: to the nature of the soil and climatic conditions........ The signatories to the 
es petition make a good point when they say that owing to heavy assessment many 
holdings under crop have been resigned since the last settlement, and any 
additional assessment will only lead the people to abandon agricultural 
pursuits............ The prices of fodder, bullocks and rice-seed have. gone up. 
The bullocks die early as they are ill-fed, owing to the dearness of fodder 
caused largely by Forest Regulations. The state of the agricultural 
classes can be best judged from the rate of wages for unskilled 
_ labour, which has not increased proportionately to the higher prices. 
ae The population, too, has not appreciably increased. The export and import 
4 trade of Kanara has diminished by 60 per cent. in the course of the last 
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. 25 years, and also area under garden cultivation is diminishing. These 
i facts cannot fail to react upon the income of several people.......... The 
a : transition fromthe Jlangot: to the dhotz cannot be considered a sign of 
+ the increasing prosperity of the poor people...... .... Financial surpluses are 
heard of everywhere. Why then should assessments in impoverished districts 


be increased, instead of the-surpluses being utilised for public works and the 
relaxation of the rigour of taxation ?” 


ie ae ee me to investigate the various matters connected 
; Ciel ies Greciated by with the import of foreign spirits into Bombay. In 
A Government to investigate SPite of all asserticns and investigations made by 
|. into the question of the Government, the public has never ceased harping on 
a) import of foreign spirits the evils of deleterious foreign stuffs which pass into — 
1 | into Bombay. Bombay in the shape of wines and spirits; and 


\ 85. ‘“ We welcome the Committee appointed by the Bombay Government 
| 


& ss Jdm-e-Jamshed (31),3rd_ Government has been persistently charged with 
a ! Dec., Eng. cols. and 5th showing undue preference to these, at the cost of 
'" see, the less harmful country drinks, for the sake of 
Hi: revenue. Many would no doubt consider us to be too optimistic 
4 for anticipating ‘substantial good from the inquiry now undertaken. The 
Zs lust of revenue, it has to be admitted, is too powerful a factor to be ignored 
| in such a matter. Still our faith in the sense of justice of the Bombay 


Government andthe desire of its head to set matters right where they 
militate against the health and well-being of the people is too strong to 
permit of our doubting of the result of the investigation now undertaken. 
The personnel of the Committee, besides, warrants the belief that if the official. 
view will not go unrepresented, the popular.one will receive equally careful 
its attention ; and that an attempt will be made to solve the difficulties ina 
ee practical and business-like way.’ [In the vernacular columns of its issue of 
= the 5th December the paper remarks :—The main question before this Com- 
/ mittee will be whether it will be possible to check the import of deleterious 
: liquors into India by enhancing the import duty. It is a common and well- 
i. founded complaint that the enhancement of the import duty sends up 
f the demand for the liquors concerned and leads to corresponding deteri- 
; oration in their quality. In our opinion, the only practical remedy for 
ae checking the consumption of these liquors is to prohibit their import 
a. altogether, as was suggested by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, some 
a time back. If, again, the superior kinds of country-liquor were placed 
— within easier reach of the public, there is strong ground to believe 
Ne that the latter would not care much for cheap and injurious foreign 
ei liquors. This is a point which the Committee would do well to consider. 
*—<-~— We ~would not also care to see an increase in the consumption of strong 
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country-liquors. We would like to ask Government why they do not encourage 
the consumption of toddy. We make bold to say that if arrangements be 


made for supplying pure, fresh and cheap toddy to the public there would be 
a marked decrease in the consumption of other liquors. | 


*36. “The Government of Bombay -have appointed a Committee to 
investigate certain questions relating to the import 
and consumption of foreign spirits in Bombay....... 
The subject, it will be remembered, was examined 
by the Excise Committee two years ago, and its conclusions were generally 
accepted by the Government of India. The Committee had a special analysis 
made of cheap imported spirits by Major Bedford who held that the general 
impression that they were extremely noxious was not borne out by the results 
of his analysis. The Committee was disposed to believe that their reputation 
for noxiousness was mainly due to the fact that they had been consumed 
by classes not habituated to the use of alcohol in any form.......... The 
question, it will be seen, is essentially one relating to the middle classes who 
are not usually addicted to taking liquor and to whom, to use the words of 
the Excise Committee, cheap imported spirits afford facilities for acquiring 
the habit, both by encouraging the tendency to imitate western customs in 
this respect and by their superior attractions and real or fancied greater 
respectability as compared with the country spirits. The subject, no doubt, 
admits of fuller investigation with reference to Bombay and we regret that 
there are no non-official Hindu and Muhammadan members in the Committee, 
who would have been able to give valuable assistance to the investigation. Itis 
a pity that Government should make their selection of members ina question 
of this kind exclusively from the ranks of those who have not been associated 
with the movements for checking intemperance among the people. Consti- 
tuted as the Government of Bombay is at present, we hesitate to attribute 
this to the usual official jealousy of non-official co-operation; but it cannot 
but strike any observer that not a single Hindu or Muhammadan who is 
interested in the Temperance movement has a place on this Committee. We 
trust that these observations will come under the eyes of Government and 
that, if it be not too late, the omission will be rectified by the nomination 
of a Hindu and a Muhammadan non-official on the Committee.” 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 6th Dec. 


87. ‘‘ The unsympathetic reply of Government, to the letter addressed to 
them by the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 

Comments on the re- October last regarding the health-camps on the 
moval of the plague health- Kennedy Sea Face, has come as a painful surprise to 


i 4 yor Sea al] right-minded people in this city.......... It seems 
prec te aerre Sing (49) almost incredible that such a reply could emanate 
8th eg Eng. cols. ’ from a Government known to be huinane and wise. 


Such a letter would be more becoming in some 
ignorant and despotic Government in the interior of the Black Continent. 
Evidently, the authorities have been ill-advised on the point; and we 
refuse to believe that His Excellency Sir George Clarke would ever have 
committed himself to such a reply had he been acquainted with the 
circumstances of the case. It is highly expedient that the error should 
be rectified as soon as possible; since, if Government insist upon the 
removal of the camps on the ground that they are an eye-sore, it will 
produce a most pernicious and mischievous effect on the public mind. 
And surely the result will be deplorable. when every one still remembers 
how this very site, which is at present supposed to be an eye-sore 
to some delicate people, was used for a long time as a remount stable, and that, 
in spite of the hue and cry raised by the public against this real eye-sore, 
Government did not do away with the scandal at once. Now, when the 
eround is urgently needed as a refuge for thousands of human lives, Govern- 
ment interfere on a flimsy plea. It follows, therefore, that Government desire 
the sacrifice of the many innocent beings who will undoubtedly fall victims. 
to plague if they do not shift from their infected residences...... * Should Gov- 
ernment be obstinate in their refusal, the people at large will be placed ina 
most serious dilemma. But we cannot believe that the Government of Sir 
George Clarke will be so cruel ; and we are almost sure that the deputation 
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by the ‘Municipality to personally approach His Excellency the 
‘on the subject will change the state of affairs. One is simply 
‘at the inconsistent and incomprehensible policy followed by 
ee, Sereieinent | in this unfortunately ever-recurring plague question. Evacuation 
. 2 and inoculation are the two principal preventive measures advocated by 
a *Government. Inoculation is progressing very slowly; but evacuation is 
oe availed of by thousands of inhabitants of this city, and yet the area for 
health-camps is contracted by the authorities every year.......... And now, 
{0 crown the inconsistency of the policy, Government shut out the Kennedy 


Sea Face without providing any other site. The act is most incomprehensible 
. indeed.” : 


88. “ His Excellency the Governor has kindly .consented to receive a 

deputation on the question of removing the health- 

Indian Spectator (5), camps from the Kennedy Sea Face. Whatever 

se Dec. the outcome of the deputation may be, there is no 

doubt that His Excellency will keep an open mind 

and give a sympathetic hearing to the representations made to him. ‘There 

is one subject on which we hope the deputation will be fully prepared to 

answer the doubts and objections which may be presented to them for 

: golution.. His Excellency perhaps holds that inoculation with Haffkine’s 

serum is as good a protection for the poor people as refuge in a heath camp. 

We believe that Government’s action, is not due to any real want of 

sympathy, though we are afraid it will be popularly construed as such. It 

\ is perhaps held that if poor people will be foolish enough not to avail them- 

‘= selves of a remedy which will save them the trouble and expense of living in 

ie health-camps, the State is not bound to provide them with the means of 

indulging their ignorant whims. The obvious answer is that although 

inoculation reduces the mortality, it is admittedly not an absolute remedy ; 

and, moreover, people should be helped in avoiding not only death by plague, 

but even an attack of that dangerous disease. A large percentage of the 

inoculated persons attacked may overcome its effects ; yet the sickness means 

care, expense, loss and anxiety. The balance of good obviously lies on the 
side of allowing the use of the spot for health-camps.”’ 


39. “The concern of Government ought, above all, to be for its poor 
subjects, whose voice is usually drowned in the 

Oriental Review (11), clamour for rights and privileges made by the 
2nd Dec. rich. . We are painfully surprised to see that this 
i essential principle of good government is set at 
ie naught even by the Bombay Government in its recent order prohibiting health- 
is camps on the Kennedy Sea Face........... This so-called eyesore of health- 
4 camps is ordered to be removed in accordance with the demands made by a 
4 ) limited section of the public to the no small discomfort and distress of thousands 


ely | of people. But we insist that the question of esthetics must be relegated to 
| : 7 that of health. His Excellency the Governor from the moment of his landing 
B. has devoted his attention to the question of stamping out that foul disease, the 
ae plague. Wecannot understand then how he sanctions a measure which will 


prevent a large number of people from escaping the poisonous atmosphere 


a> 


iB of the slums. If he has been wrongly informed on certain points, the 
oe deputation of the Bombay Corporation will, we trust, be able to lay before him 
Ri the true facts of the case.” 
ies *40. ‘Mr. Munmohundas Ramji said a necessary thing when he urged 
el: Padres (35 the more rapid building of sanitary chawls, in view 
ae drst (35), 6th Dec., . - py. . 
a Eng. cols. of the increasing difficulty the poor have in finding 
“| accommodation, now that the health-camps are 
Sea closed.......... Building, however, takes time even when the utmost urgency 
co a is used ; and, in view of the needs of the people, it was clearly a short-sighted 
ae act to close the health-camps. The camps were not pretty to look at, certainly, 
a but they were the only dwellings where the poor could live with as 
me good.a health record as in the Agripada chawls.......... . The population of 
a Bombay is higher during the fair season than during ths rains; so the 


ON difficulty which exists at all times in finding accommodation is intensified 


jl 


and to send back the people from the camps with a death-rate of thirty to the 
slums with a death-rate of sixty is to sacrifice life for no good reason. The 
trouble does not really end there, for the closing of the camps intensifies the 
overcrowding and adds to the already high death-rate of the city’s slums.”’ 


"41, “The result of what is knowmas the Parsi Panchayet Case is said to 
have given satisfaction to the community. That, in 

Comments on the judg- our opinion, is the utmost that can be said about it. 
ments of Messrs. Beaman (Qrthodoxy, which is often another name for bigotry, 


and Davar of the Bombay } 
High Court in the Parsi has triumphed over the handful of earnest men who 


had the courage of their convictions.......... We 
igo ore Reformer ‘aust say that the judgments in the case are rather 
(4), 6th Dec. disappointing reading. We do not refer to the 
obvious defects of form, the general diffuseness, the 
frequent tautology, the note of sensationalism.......... They are disappoint- 


ing on account of the disproportionate importance they give to _ the 
technical and the trivial; while, to the lay mind, the treatment bestowed on 
the really serious issues does not appear remarkably profound. ‘The orthodox 
party has won; but the victory has cost the community its future. It is 
nothing that the Parsis do not allow converts to enter their temples or tO be 
exposed on the Towers of Silence. But it isa great and serious thing that 
the orthodox party has cut itself adrift from the fountain-source of an ancient 


faith which made no distinctions of race and which embraced all humanity in 
its hopes and prayers.” 


"42. “The appointment of the first Parsi Judge of the Bombay High 
Parsi (35), 6th Dec Court has coincided in a remarkable manner with 
Seca area ’ the maturing of many problems of great moment 
ERE to the community.......... Mr.. Justice Davar’s 
judgment in the Muktad T'rusts Case, disliked though it was by the educated 
classes, was one which commanded the respect of all for able treatment of 
the subject. The judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Davar last week in the 
Parsi Punchayet case will enhance his reputation as an able aud most pain- 
staking Judge.......... The history of the Parsi Punchayet case is well known 
to our readers. Mr. Ratan D. Tata married in Paris a French lady, who 
accompanied him to Bombay, where the Nayjat ceremony was performed and 
‘she made the customary declaration of faith in the tenets of Zoroastrianism, 
after which the marriage was ratified with Zoroastrian rites. But the Parsi 
Punchayet declined to acknowledge the right of Mrs. Tata to participate in 
the communal religious institutions under their management and formally 
denied the rights of worship and sepulture to converts; and this brought up 
in an acute form the question of the Punchayet’s legal right to assume the 
authority it did. ‘The result was that several prominent members of the 
community, who were not satisfied with the status and constitution of the 
Punchayet, instituted a case against it for the purpose of getting a definite pro- 
announcement upon the issues raised. As Mr. Justice Davar said in a lengthy 
judgment which had the almost entire concurrence of Mr. Justice Beaman, 
who sat with him on the Bench, it was really two distinct cases, the 
first and less important one being the more complicated and technical.......... 
Just as the plaintiffs made no charges against the Punchayet, so too the 
defendants had no personal animus against the wife of the sixth plaintiff. 
Both Judgas, in denying the rights claimed for her, expressed their sincere 
sympathy with her. As a matter of fact, we have always held that the 
community would do well to welcome a leaven of such converts ;. but it was 
decreed by an ironical fate that the first really desirable convert should be 
offered up as a sacrifice to the desire to exclude undesirable aliens. The fear 
that has been expressed that all the well-to-do young Parsis would marry 
European wives we believe to b>» entirely groundless. We enterthin a 
better opinion of the youth of both sexes of the community. But at the same 
time we could wish that the present ruling had been made and enforced very 
many years ago, for the painful confession has to be made that, owing to 
slackness among the lower orders, that ‘ beauty and splendour of countenance ’ 
which, one witness in the case declared, distinguished the Parsi race has 
become in places sadly dimmed through irregular unions with low caste native 


/ 


* not recognise that the Parsis have more to lose than to gain 
n unrestricted admission of proselytes.” 
¢ 43. “The long expected judgment in what is popularly called the Parsi 
2 ag et Juddin Case has been delivered by two learned 
mosis Review (11), Jy dges of the Bombay High Court. There can be no 
roe doubt that Mr, Justice Davar has become the hero, we 
es shall not say of the orthodox Parsis, but of the uncultured, of the unistructed, 
: of the fanatical and false enthusiasts of the Zoroastridan community. Mr. 
Ret? Justice Beaman stands on a different footing. A careful perusal of his clever 
ae judgment leaves an indelible impression upon the mind that, in spite of his 
Ss clever. reasoning in favour of the plaintiffs’ attitude, in spite of the 
conclusions to which he has been forced to come, he has been constrained to 
agree with the decision arrived at by Mr. Justice Davar, perhaps because 
Mr. Justice Beaman has felt that his learned brother, being a Parsi, 
must have come to a right judgment on this most important subject.......... 
The great desire of Mr. Justice Davar appears to be to preserve the Parsi 
community from the inroads of low class Indians into the Zoroastrian fold. 
But he seems to have entirely forgotten that indirectly he has aimed a cruel 
4 blow to the stability and progress of the Zoroastrian faith and of the 
Zoroastrian people. For who is really an orthodox Zoroastrian? Is he 
not one who not only fully and completely accepts the Zoroastrian creed 
but who also acts according to the commands of the great prophet of Iran ? 
And has not that great prophet ordered his followers to go to the whole 
world and preach the gospel of Humukta, Hukhta, Varesta and to invest 


_ those who accept this gospel with the Sudra and Kusti? And what right 
have Mr. Justice Davar and Mr. Justice Beaman to say that, as the condition 
of the Zoroastrians has changed, the great evangelistic command must be 


kept in abeyance, if not directly disobeyed? Have they become wiser than 
Zoroaster ?......... If this judgment is upheld by the greatest Tribunal in the 
British Empire, it will mean the gradual but sure disintegration of the 
Zoroastrian community ; for, as education spreads, as culture deepens, inter- 
marriages between the Parsis and other cormmmunities are bound to increase ; 
and if the door of the Zoroastrian Church is barred against converts, the 
; community is bound to lose some of its most prominent members. Already 
there are signs that the spirit of disintegration is at work. It is the 


duty of all true Zoroastrians to counteract that spirit and to check its 
progress.’ 


44. “The Honourable Mr. Justice Russell has, by the departure made 
by him at the last Bombay Criminal Sessions, in 


Comments on certain awarding the punishment of whipping to hardened 


sentences of flogging pas- 


sed by the Bombay High 
Court. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (31), 
8rd Dec., Eng. cols. 


criminals, brought down upon his devoted head the 
reproach and condemnation of many good people, 
whose motives and reasoning we, as a rule, respect. 
Flogging is bound to be repellant to the instincts 


of the philosopher; yet one might reasonably ques- 

tion if the Judge whose duty it is to put down crime may not resort to a 

method of punishment which, in the case of the hardened criminal, has been 

a proved to have had a most salutary effect as a deterrent. Ofcourse, it would 

_ | be cruel to refuse to even the hardened criminal what he is entitled to as 

. a human being. Still it must be ever a poor argument which pleads for the 

hardened criminal at the cost of the honest, the industrious and the law- 
abiding.” ) 


a ,4#95. A Sholapur correspondent of the Rdshtramat writes :—A Telegu 
. bi ct) Mahar by name Sayabu was found dead near the 
i Reported death of a bungalow of a European at Sholdpur on 21st 

Mahar at Sholapur under November, 1908. The-cause of his death is being 


ek onthe suspicious warmly discussed by the iow class people here and has 
Svat , ‘ich tramat (46), Sth 8iven rise to great discontent. The local Police 
“eae aa | Ra ma ) ’ 
Be yy eee * made a Panchnama to the effect that Sayabu had 
Peco SQ 


died of the effects of liquor, and buried his corpse 
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It is said that there was no post mortem examination of the body, though 
Sholapur boasts of a Civil Surgeon and though there is also a Doctor in the 
employ of the G. I. P. Railway resident in the town. There are rumours heard 
at Sholapur that Sayabu died of injuries received during an assault and that 
there were marks of violence on his chest, which was swollen. Why did the 
Police bury the corpse without an autopsy of the body? ‘The deceased was 
no doubt a very poor man; but he was a human being after all. Itis sad to 
‘think that such an incident should have occurred at Sholapur. I hope 
that all the rumours afloat in connection with this subject will prove un- 
founded. We also trust that the Police will carefully investigate the affair 
and set at rest all the rumours afloat about it. 


46. ‘‘ When Government have conserved trees in their protected forests 
they do not think they have discharged their whole 
Comments on the Bom- duty; for, if occupied lands are recklessly denuded, 
bay Government's Press the people will naturally clamour for more privileges 
Note on the subject of the peing oranted in the Government forests. And 
conservation of trees M thoush Government may, i trictly legal spirit 
ween a 9 ? y, in a strictly legal spirit, 
Indian Spectator (5), harden their heart and refuse to listen to the pro- 
5th Nov. digals, they are morally bound to yield to popular 
clamour. One of the indirect results of the denuda- 
tion of occupied lands in Kolaba is said to be the silting up of the creeks and 
waterways, and Government are asked to clear the channels at heavy and 
almost prohibitive expense. Government think, therefore, that the best course 
is to educate and warn first, and then to teach what it considers wisdom by 
punitive measures. ‘I'his policy, so far as it goes, is sound. What is not 
equally clear is, why the cultivators denude theirlands. Is the reason mere 
ignorance and folly, or is it necessity ? If it be necessity, the education to be 
given would be of a somewhat different kind from what would be appropriate 
when the reason is mere folly. Government justify their interference not 
only by consideration for the public interest but also by an appeal to 
history. We are reminded that the Mahratta Government prevented the 
people from selling or exporting timber, the Sidi forbade export and severely 
punished timber thefts and injury to the forests; the Angria stringently 
enforced forest conservancy. All this is interesting ; ; but let not the British 
Government be content with the results achieved by their predecessors. Other- 
wise, the question will be asked by the Nationalists why they are here. It 
seems that experience in the Thana District, where people have been instructed 
in the rules for the cutting of tahal in protected forests, and demonstra- 
tions have been given in the application of them, has shown that creat 
benefits may result. The rules are so drawn up that instruction in them is 
absolutely necessary.......... We are not quite sure if the arrangements 
made to give the necessary instruction will.be adequate to the desired end. 
For the present, we congratulate Government on their resolution not to rush 
into punitive measures, but to wait and note the results of the education 
of the cultivator and the landlord.” 


47. The conservation of its trees Ti forests. is a matter intimately 
connected with the prosperity of a country. Those 

Bombay Samachar (61), countries which have been. neglecting their forests 
2nd Dec. have ultimately to repent of their indifference. 
Thus France and other European countries have 

lately been obliged to spend large sums on the rehabilitation of their 
denuded forests. Indian forests, too, appear to have suffered in a similar way 
during the period preceding the creation of the Forest Department. After 
the department was established, however, the forest officials in their one- 


sided zeal for conservation, overlooked the long-established rights of the. 


ryot, and thus gave rise to much bitterress. But it is quite possible, to 
carry on the work of conservation without irritating the ryot.. Even at the 
present day, the attitude of the forest officers towards the villagers and their 
cattle is far from friendly, and it is, therefore, satisfactory to note that the 
Bombay Government, in their recent Press Note, .havé urged upon the 
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‘yevised rules for the Plead- 


of proceeding in a spirit of conciliation 


2 ter = with dee riinor no for the safety of the forests. The ignorance of 
ryots makes it undesirable to penalise them for breaches of forest regula- 


Ge The proper course would be to enlighten them on the benefits of 


conservation, and to reward them for meritorious service in the protection 
of forests. If this is done, the ryot is so gentle and law-abiding that he will 
odie best to please Government. Such a policy will accomplish with ease 

the Forest Officials, with all their penal measures have not been able to 
‘achieve. We are quite sure that if the liberal policy outlined in the Press 
Note on the subject recently published by Government is followed, it will be 
productive of very good results, and that in due course all penal measures 
will be rendered unnecessary. 


. 


48. The Bombay Samdchdr reproduces a petition addressed by the 

' retail grocers and provision-dealers of Borsad (Kaira) 

Alleged _ pc " to the Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh, of which the 
, me traders of Borsad = fo)jowing is the substance :—The duty of supplying 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), Provisions for the prisoners in the kwtcha jail at 
Ath Dec. Borsad town is thrown by the Mamlatdar upon each 
: of us by turns for a period of fifteen days. The 
transaction invariably results in loss to us. When the practice was first insti- 
tuted, it was only the retail dealers that were called upon to perform this duty, 
but later on, when Mr. Jokhagar came as Mamlatdar, he thought it fair that 
the wholesale dealers, too, should participate in the performance of this duty. 
The latter, thereupon, petitioned the higher authorities and succeeded in get- 
ting themselves exempted. The burden, however, continued to sit heavy upon 
us; and as we have been warned that any grumbling on our part would be met 
by the imposition:of income-tax we have been tamely suffering in silence. 
Then in last January one Narotam Kalidas, a grain thresher, was forced, 


‘notwithstanding his protests, to supply provisions for the jail, on the ground 


that he was a grain-dealer also. His appeal, which has been successively 
rejected by the Collector and the Commissioner, is now before Government. 
Besides, when the District officers encamp in our town in the course of their 
tours we have to supply them with provisicns at great pecuniary loss. A 
petition has been made in this connection by the local grocers to the Collector. 
[The petitioners conclude with a prayer to the Hon. Mr. G. K. Parekh to draw 
Government's attention to their hardships by interpellations in the Legislative 
Council. | 


49. ‘We must ask the Commissioner in Sind to kindly facilitate the 
work of remission which is now greatly delayed by 

the Mukhtiarkars who take months to complete 

al seein s them. This is not only due to the amount of 
granting remissions of land work they have to get through, but the necessity 


revenue in Sind. they are under of dancing attendance on officials 
Al-Hagq (50), 21st Nov, who are on tour. This means a heavy loss 
Eng. cols. not only to the cultivators, who, through disgust, 


abandon their work, and throw the burden of 
paying the Government dues on the zamindars. We trust the Commis- 
sioner in Sind will see his way to give additional facilities to the 
Mukhtiarkars to get through the work. ‘This could be done by granting 
powers to the Munshis who, in the absence of the Mukhtiarkars, could, 
without loss to Government, do the needful in the matter.” 


50. ‘“ We have received a copy of a memorial submitted to the Bombay 
Government by candidates for certain law exami- 

Comments on the draft nations ugainst the rules proposed by the Judicial 
«Heh hae ser Bag Bagh pe Commissioner of Sind for the admission of pleaders 
Indian Spectator (5), in the Courts of the province. Some of the objections 
5th Dec. ’ seem to oe rather sentimental, but others are of a 
substantial nature. The petitioners think that the 

proposed grant af Sortiicates, instead of sanads, is not consistent with the 


% 
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dignity of the legal profession. This is admittedly: an objection based on 
mere sentiment.......... In honouring the slaahens the Courts will honour 
themselves, and we do not see why the objection, sentimental though it be, 
should not be sympathetically considered. A more substantial objection is 
raised against the proposal that the certificate should be renewed successively 
for the first five years on the recommendation of the Judge of the District or 
the Registrar of Judicial Commissioner’s Court, after consultation by these 
officers with the Bar Associations and the respective Sub-Judges, This rule, 
‘particularly when the recommendation by a Sub-Judge becomes necessary, 
will, it is represented, interfere with the independence of the profession. After 
a pleader is admitted, he may be disbarred temporarily or permanently for 
misconduct on the report of a Sub-Judge or other Judicial Officer, and the 
Bar Associations. But, it is argued, there should be no necessity to seek 
the recommendation of those officers and associations successively for five 
years. We are afraid, though we are not quite sure, that there are other 
provinces where the rule is even stricter than that proposed in Sind. How- 
ever, whatever the practice elsewhere may be, the justice of the contention of 
these memorialists is not thereby affected.......... It seems that under th® 
proposed rules Vakils of the Bombay High Court can plead in the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court only after five years’ practice. This seems to be 
rather hard not only upon High Court Vakils, but also upon High Court 
Judges, unless it is meant that the Judicial Commissioner requires better 
assistance from pleaders than High Court Judges, in which case, the rule 
might have been dictated by considerations of modesty.” 


O1. “ We were all wondering as to whence the Sind Sadar Court had 
borrowed its idea of issuing yearly certificates, 

__ Sind Journal (18), 26th instead of permanent sanads, to new pleaders. The 
Nov. mystery is now solved! ‘The learned Judicial Com- 
missioner, it seems, went all the way to an obscure 

Native State for a lesson in the subject. ‘The State we refer to is one ruled 
by a descendant of Shivaji, who has forgotten the traditions of his ancestors. 
We read that the Kolhapur Durbar, in issuing the usual yearly list of 
pleaders allowed to practise in the State for the next year, has struck off the 
names of two able and independent pleaders. The Sind Sadar Court has. not 
gone the length of proposing renewal of sanads to al/ pleaders, including the 
most ‘senior men; but then the principle of their draft rules is the same as 
that which underlies the Kolhapur rules. Shall we congratulate the 


authorities in Sind on their ambition to come iuto line with a petty Native 
State ?”’ 


OZ. “A suit for defamation has been brought against us for the leading 
article in our Sindhi issue of the 8th August last. 
As if this was not enough, the President of the 
Fs rg i Hindu Sind Sabha has made a representation to the 
Sabha about the attacks Commissioner in Sind with regard toit. Whata 
of certain Muhammad- mountain they are making of a mole-hill! We can 
an organs on Hindus. only admire the unity of our opponents. How ready 
Al-Hag (50), 21st Nov., they are to make common cause whenever it serves 
Hing. cols. their purpose. But they should show such enthu- 
siasm for a better and more just cCause.......... 
The President of the Hindu Sabha is indignant atthe language used by the 
Moslem press and cries for his pound of flesh; but he seems to forget that 
‘some of the organs of the community he represents are the greatest sinners in 
this respect. Not only do they trade in abusing the poor Muhammadans, and 
call them the ‘favourite wife’ of Government, but they do not spare even 
Government themselves.......... We may take this opportunity of recommend- 
ing a better and more profitable occupation to the Hindu Sind Sabha than that 
of taking unnecessary offence. Some of their coreligionists and countrymen 
are breaking their necks by dashing themselves against the strength of 
Government. Would it not be more patriotic to bring them to reason and to 
tell them that they were bringing disgrace upon the community.” 


mmenting om the, reply of the Commissioner in Sind to the 
de. wi, petition of the Sind Hindu Sabha praying for the 
prosecution of certain Muhammadan newspapers for 
exciting racial hostility, the Sind Gazette writes :— 
* Re wil be seen that it has been decided not to 
prosecute the offending editors, but that they have 


coe pressof the been warned by the District Magistrate against. 
Bind Gasette (17), 1st publishing in future articles of a similar character. 


Dec The Government reply further states that if any 

editor persists in the publication of writings. 
necessitating criminal action, there will be no hesitation in taking it. We do 
not doubt that the communication will be considered to be fair and sym- 
pathetic by the Hindu Sabha; and as the tone of the articles objected to is 
stigmatised as grossly offensive, it may be hoped that the offending papers will 
be more careful in future to avoid slanderous abuse of any community. Such 
writings, though regarded with contempt by the educated Muhammadans, 
might be productive of ill-feeling against the Hindus among the uneducated 
&nd backward zamindars of the province. We see that the Al-Hag of the 
28th ultimo publishes a note stating that it did not intend its remarks to apply 


to the Hindus of Sind. This may be taken to be meant as an earnest of 
future moderation.” 


a Legislation. 


04. Commenting on the Bill proposed by Dr. Rash Behari Ghose in 
: connection with public charities and endowmenis, 
Comments on Dr. Rash the Sind Journal writes:—‘“It will be noticed that 


Behari Ghose’s Bill in | ; ot : 
respect of public charities. the scope of Dr. Ghoses measure is limited to 


Sind Journal (18), 26th ¢”%@owments and does not extend to alms or offerings, 
Nov. as some people have imagined. It is further pro- 
vided that accounts of an endowment can be called 
for by any*two persons interested in a trust. What this means exactly is 
difficult to say. Does it mean that any worshippers in a temple or only 
those who are the descendants of those who made an endowment can exercise- 
the right? The object of the Bill is certainly excellent; but it is doubtful 
whether it can be properly served by State legislation law. There will. 
probably arise more evil than good from the Bill, if passed. Government 
had better not assist in the passing of such a law. Some day the religious 
orders of India may awake and provide a check for the misdeeds of temple 
trustees. It may be mentioned that Sind being a ‘scheduled’ province is 
not affected by the measure, but it may any day be struck off the schedule. 
So if the public are against the proposed law, they had better let Govern- 
ment know. Sukkur, moved by the Sadh Bela priests, held an open air 
meeting to deprecate the Bill.......... The meeting was dead against the 
prineiple of the Bill as being opposed to oriental traditions and customs. ‘This, 
we think, is a sound view. Some of our pleaders and other leading men have 
already expressed themselves officially in favour of the Bill when asked by 
the District Magistrates through whom Government are gauging the feeling 
of the public. But the pleaders and other educated men should have first 
considered all sides.” 


Education. . 


oo. ‘The monopoly given by Government to Messrs. MacMillan & 

Co. for the publication and sale of the vernacular 

Complaint about the sgchool-books is often creating difficulties in the way of 
alleged = unsatisfactory the purchasers. A cry goes round in Sind that that 
Spereee: OF poe SURRY of firm is unable to meet the demands of the people ; and 
Sindhi (58), Olst Noy, & firm belief has gained ground that no complaint 
Eng. cols. ago .’ against that firm can be of any avail. It is indeed 


difficult to expect an English firm to do the work of 
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printing and publishing Sindhi books.......... For the convenience of Sind a 
separate arrangement is necessary and we think, the Commissioner in Sind will 
do well to insist that this province should be independently supplied, specially 
as there is a separate press and book depot at Karachi......... There is another 
and far more serious complaint which we have to make against the educa- 
tional authorities of Sind. They know that Messrs. MacMillan & Co. 
will not be able to produce the revised books within the next year or two 
at least. The firm took a long time over the first three books of the 
series, and it is not possible that they will give us the other books 
within a few months. Under the circumstances, what must we think 
of the wisdom, prudence and sense of responsibility of the Educational 
Inspector in ‘Sind, who knowing that many thousands of copies of 
each book will be required for. the primary schools, prints only a few 
hundreds, thus causing the majority of the pupils to go without their 
chief tert-books and sending up the prices abnormally.......... At present, for 
instance, the 5th reader of the old series which is priced at 9 annas is being 
sold at Hyderabad for 14 annas, while the 4th and the 6th readers are not 
available at all! Is it not a downright shame? Does it not reflect the 
highest discredit on the Educational Inspector ?......... If an Indian official 
had been guilty of the persistent neglect and dereliction shown by the depart- 
ment in this matter, he would have been disgraced and sacked at once, but 
the person of the European is too sacred tobe touched. But may we not hope 
that the Director of Public Instruction, or the Bombay Government, will 


bring the Sind authorities to a sense of this most important and necessary 
duty ?” 


06. A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Patra complaining about 

the ccnduct of Mr. Mudakari, an Assistant Teacher 

Complaint against & jn the Gokak Vernacular School (Belgaum). He 

Ny, teacher at says that Mr. Mudakari recently expelled a certain 
okak (Belgaum). ' | 

Karndtak Patra (91), student Ramacnarya by name from the school for 

20th Nov. shouting Bande Mdtaram on the occasion of the 

arrival of the Swami of the Uttardhi Math at Gokak. 

The correspondent further alleges that Mr. Mudakari compels the boys in the 

school to-wait upon his official superiors as attendants and also makes them 


serve in a menial capacity in his own house. 


Railways. 


o7. ‘‘ What has become of the Conciliation Boards which, we were told 
eee after the late EK. I. Railway strike, were to be 
Alleged desirability of instituted in India ?......... The subject appeared 
Sot omg’ rua on on the agenda of the Railway Conference, and it 
Railway Times (16), 28th WS hoped that the Conference would come to some 
Sie favourable understanding as to the introduction of 
Conciliation Boards in India. We now learn from 
a contemporary that the majority of the members of the Conference went to 
Simla with a fixed determination to vote against the formation of such Boards, 
and to give their support to resolutions recommending penal statutes against 
labour. If this be correct, it is indeed to be deeply deplored, for no more 
unwise or purblind policy could have been devised. Ifthe Managers and 
Superintendents of Indian Railways imagine that they are going to treat 
Railway employes, who call for a redress of their erievances, aS criminals 
with impunity we venture to suggest that they are grievously mistaken. That 
policy will never succeed. The free expression of discontent is a safety-valve 
which has kept the British workman from adopting crooked methods, such as 
are only too well-known on the Continent. What working men want here 
on our Railways are sound methods of discussing their conditions of service 
with their employers and coming to a reasonable settlement. This will 
promote healthy relations between the two parties, and this the Conciliation 
Boards give promise of doing.” 
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Municipalities. 


58. My, G. M. Ghulamali, Chief Secretary tothe Mirs of Khsirpur, writes 
as follows to the Sind Gazette :—“ Your article on the 
Riba adans and position of Muhammadans in the Municipal elections 
“Municipal representation jn Sind (vide paragraph 52 of Weekly Report No. 48 of 
gets Gazette (17), 1st 1908) will evoke grateful feelings in the hearts of the 
a Muhammadans of the Province. The air has become 
| so thick with rumours and hopes of reform on the 
lines of self-government all over the Indian Continent, that we are obliged to 
lay our heads together against the impending danger of being entirely elbowed 
out of the arrangements. At Simla last year, and at Poona this year, our 
community made attempts to reach the ear of the authorities and whatever 
be the result elsewhere, in the ‘Bombay Presidency it has been ‘left in the 
cold.’ Iam aware that there isa movement among the leaders of Islam in 
Sind to grapple with the question and approach His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay during his proposed visit to Sind; and to that movement your 
remarks will give a much-neededimpetus. But the question is one of momen- 
tous importance to the existence, the position, the respectability, and the - 
representation of our community in the body politic throughout India.” 


Native States. 


99. In continuation of its comments on affairs in Junagadh (vide 


paragraph 59 of Weekly Report No. 48 of 1908), the 
yg of Junagadh Wahi Kdntha Gazette, details a number of cases of 
Maki Kdntha Gazette ®lleged oppression and injustice in the State and 
(75), 29th Nov. remarks :—There are certain persons who by their 
intrigues are harassing the innocent subjects of the 
State. They are the real enemies of the State and of its subjects, and the 
only fault which we can find with the Dewan Saheb is his want of courage 
to expose them to the Nawab and get them dismissed. We know very well that 
the Dewan Saheb is placed in a very awkward situation. Butso long as the 
Nawab Saheb cannot have the full advantage of the free and unrestricted 
counsels of the Dewan there can be, we may say without exaggeration, no 
security for the subjects. ‘T'aking into consideration the loud complaints of 
injustice, mismanagement and oppression, which reach us from all corners of 
the State we are distinctly of opinion that this state of affairs will only end 
with the removal of those self-seeking and intriguing persons who surround 
the Nawab, and the substitution in their place of some reliable adviser 
selected by the Dewan Saheb himself. 


60. We strongly deprecate the present tendency of the Baroda Durbar 

of appointing outsiders, especially Europeans, to fill 

Disapprobation of the high posts in the State. It is really a wonder to us 

ney Ai sa nagg 8 nav why in such a progressive State as Baroda the 

an ath ch BOP claims of deserving Indians should be ignored. 

Shri Saydji Vijaya Baroda is reported to be a model State in India, 

(149), 28th Nov. and it is likely that its example might be cited to 

prove the allegation that Indians do not possess 

the necessary qualifications to fill responsible posts in any department and 
that they are only fit to serve under European superiors. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


61. Under the auspices of the Anjuman-e-Dabdabae-Waezul-Islam, a 
meeting of the Muhammadans of Bombay was held 
t- at-Bhendy Bazar on the 3rd instant, Kazi Muham- 

ng te Muhammadans in mad Jusuf Rafi presiding. Resolutions were passed 
poe: oe Samdchdr (61) thanking the British Government for befriending 
4th: Dion. ’ Turkey in her present troubles and extending to her 
: its best support ; exhorting the Muhammadans to 


boycott all Austrian goods in retaliation of her hostile attitude towards 
‘ 
% 


Report of a public meet- 


39 


Turkey ; and requesting Sir Adamji Peerbhoy to start a factory for the manu- 
facture of fez caps, which are one of the principal imports from Austria. A 
resolution was also passed recording the sympathy of the meeting towards His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke in his present domestic anxieties and praying 
for the speedy recovery of Her Excellency from her illness. 


62. The Mahrdtta publishes the following appeal for funds on 
behalf of Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Pillay, of Tuti- 
Appeal for funds toen- ¢orin, made by his wife :—“ You are all aware of the 
ogg og i noe on judgment of the High Court of Madras in the 
hahale of At yee soto appeals that were preferred by my husband against 
Pillay of Tuticorin. his conviction for sedition. The High Court, while 
Mahrdtta (9), 29th Nov, confirming his conviction, has reduced his sen- 
tence to transportation for six years. I am advised 
that it isstill possible to establish his innocence before a higher tribunal and 
that there are good grounds for an appeal to the Privy Council........ The 
sum that may be required for appealing to the Privy Council is estimated 
at Rs. 10,000. Remittances may be made to Minatchi Ammal, wife of 
Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Pillay, Tuticorin, Tinnevelly District.” 


63. A meeting of the Surat Temperance Association was held last 

_, Saturday under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur 

i —-€ activity Bamanji Edalji Modi. Dr. Dinshaw Edul Behram 
Bombay Samdchdr (61), informed the members that surprisingly good results 
4th Dec. were obtained by lectures, accompanied by Kitson 
light and Gramophone demonstrations, delivered 

in the Golwad quarter of the city. He alsoinformed the meeting ofthe present 
of Rs. 60 made by a gentleman towards providing Mr. Bhakta, a temperance 
lecturer, with a bicycle, and concluded by undertaking to procure donations 
worth Rs. 1,000 per annum from the Pearl Mahajan. Khan Bahadur Bamanjji 
Edulji Modi also gave an account of a meeting of the dhobt community which 


he had attended and where temperance pledges had been taken. 


*64,. Anew weekly Gujarati newspaper whose full style is ‘“ Vande 
Mataram-Rashtramat-Hind Swardjya with - which 
New Gujarati weekly js incorporated the Shri Tilak,” has been just started 
newspaper started I in Bombay. In introducing itself to its readers, the 
ae declares that owing to ‘ Martial law,’ as it wer 
Hind Swardjya (66a), Paper declares that owing to ° Martial law,’ as ere, 
7th Dec. being enforced by Government against the editors and 
printers of newspapers, no press had the courage to 
print it and consequently it could not be published for a long time. But 
owing to the ever increasing importunities of the public, the manager, it is 
stated purely with a view to doing his duty by the country, has undertaken 
great risk of publishing it. It was intended at first to publish separately 
the three papers, Shri Tilak, Rashtramat and Hind Swardjya, which are 
now all amalgamated in. the present one, but, on the advice of friends, the 
idea was abandoned in favour of the present arrangement. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th December 1908. 


- A 
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secretary, Special Department, infor 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 12th December 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Politica] Agents are requested to send 


mation as to any local complaint which a 

oop: , = ] | ppears 
to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: wh 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect. wh 


be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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64 | Cutch-Kesari .| Bombay Weekly ...  ...| Démji Rea ji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal| 1,000 
Bania 
65 | Evening Jame Do. .| Daily ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
| 33. 
66 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...! Thrice a month ...! Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
; : Bania) ; 23 
67 | Islam Gazette ..., Amreli (Baroda- Weekly .|_ Ibréhim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
| State). | Muhammadans (Memons). 
| diene em , 
68 | Jain Vijaya ... Bombay Do. .| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dds Shriméli} 1,000 
Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) | Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
: 28. 
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o6. 
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| (Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar .| Bombay ia oe .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
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80 | Praja Mitra .| Karachi ...| Bi-Weekly ... .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Bréhman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokar .| Surat ...| Weekly .. Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian Ahmedabad ib Do. .| Hirala4l Vardhaman Sh4h (Visa Shrimali| 1,000 
| Advertiser. : | Bania) ; 28. 
83 | Satya Vakta 1 Do. ; Fortnightly .| Keshavl4l MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das 550 
: | Shriméli Bania) ; 44 
, 
84 | Shakti | Surat ...| Weekly .| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji; Hindu) 1,000 
: | | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | 
85 | Surat Akhbar Do. Do. .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 a 300 
86 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi Do. .| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 42 vo 300 
Hinpl. | | 
-87 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama-| Bombay _..| Fortnightly Ad 4nakprasdd Labooram ; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. : | kubja Bréhman) ; 31. 
88 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. a! Weekly | Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu| 6,200 
char. (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
K.\ANARESE. | 
89 | Digvijaya ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) .. _ Weekly .|Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| (Devang) ; 40. 
90 | Kannad Kesari -| Hubli (Dharwar) .. Do. .|Bindo Néréyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu; 309 
(Vaishnav Braéhman) ; 33. 
91 | Karnatak Patra and!/ Dharwar Do. 1K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
Chandrodaya. : man); 25. 
92 | Karndtak Vaibhav .| Bijapur | Do. .| Annéji Gopal Jorapur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
: Brahman) ; 46. 
| | 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar _ Do. .| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
| (Vaishnav Brahman). 
94 | Loka Bandhu Do. Do. .| Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
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' Name, caste and age of Editor. 


101 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


114 
115 


116 


117 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Chandrakant 
Chandroday& 


Chikitsak 


Dharm ... 
Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Chakshu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 


Jagadadarsh 
Jagad Vritt 


Jagatsamachar 


Ka)... ne 


Kalpatarnu ... 


Kumtha Vritt 
Lokamat ... 
Madhukar ... 


\ 
‘ 


Belgaum Samachar 


Deshakalavartaman 


| Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


Thana 


desh). 


Dhulia (West Khan- 


Gadag (Dhérwar)...|- 


.--| Sholapur ... 


...| Ratnagiri ... 


..-| Wai (Satara) 


---| Belgaum 


Do. 


Thana 


Poona 


Poona 


Do. 


Dharwar 


Kolhapur 


Bombay 


Sholapur 


Chikodi (Belgaum) . 


Wai (Satéra) 


Vengurla 


Ahmednagar asd 


..| Monthly 


Published 
month. 


Chiplun = (Ratné- 
giri). | 
Belgaum ... + 
Erandol (East 
Khandesh). | 


ee | 
.| Kochara (Ratnagiri). Fortnightly 


‘ 
! 
ee sear 
| 


Dhulia (West Khan- 
desh). 
Kumtha (Kénara) | 


ncaa 


Do. 


.| Weekly 


| Monthly 


.| Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


eee 


thrice a 


°° 


Parola (East Khan. Fortnightly 
desh). 


.| Vaman Daji Motiwale ; 


Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 


Dhondo Kadshindath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 


Brahman) ; 44. 


pawan Brdhman) ; 26. 


| 

| 

Hindu (Yajurvedil 
Brahman) ; 21. | 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brdhman) ; 36. 


.| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


.| Mahadev 


.| Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke ; 


.| Yadav 


31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B. a LL.B. ; 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 


| 


Hindu (Chit- 


Dattatraya Ganesh ~ gee 
pawan Brahman) ; 2 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 44. : 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 42 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 44. 


Hindu 
(2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 


(1) A’baji Ramchandra Savant ; 
(Maratha) ; 48. 
Kamat ; 
man) ; 25. | 
Hindu 

: 
Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu Cautpewan 
Brahman) ; 52. 


Joshi ; 
84. 


Pandurang 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 


S. H. Shane; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 
33. 

Vasudev Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 

Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
Brahman) ; 50. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 
Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Sdraswat 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. | 
Anandrdéo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; 

(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


Hindu 


Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


.| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 
(1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _B.A.,, 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. | 
(2) Vinayak Shivram. Dharkar; Hindu: 
(Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. | 
Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A. ; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 31. ! 
Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 51. | 

| 


| Hari ck er Apte ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Bréhman) ; 
Krishnaji brebhakar Khadilkar, 
Hindu (Chitpadwan Brahman) ; 36. 
Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak : Hind 
(Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 29. 


B.A. ; 


Balkrishna Upasani ; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 


.| Laxman Baburao Hegde ; ; Hindu (Gowda 


Saraswat) ; 52. | 
Rémnkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud) 
Brahman) ; 31. ; 
Janardhan ‘Nardyan Kulkarni ; 


Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 


700 


500 


350 


100 
200 
900 
410 
1,000 


450 


320 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. _ Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —_ | 
MaraTHI—oontenued. 
126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly .| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maréa- 150 
tha) ; 42. 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 650 
. Brahman) ; 29. 
"128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 
129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly _ * Do. do. 2,000 
130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|akshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 
131 | Nagar Samachar ... ...| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangdram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
: mali) ; 27. 
S 
132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik | oe .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
| Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nydéya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar 5 a .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 
| pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 
136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. || Vaman Rdmchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govmd Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 
: desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brdhman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (Kast Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 
139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. ° .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 
' 140 | Prakash ..| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
: pawan Brahman) ; 33. 
_ 141 | Prakdshak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
| pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 
143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
| about 55 or 56. 
144 |; Rashtramukh | Deen Cee) ..i) Se ON ul ae 
145 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurundth Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
: Brahman) 30 
146 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri . .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 
147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 
148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémathi) ; 50... 400 
149 | Shri Saydji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 9,000 
tha) ; 43. 
150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. ....Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
péwan Brahman) ; 63. 
152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
: wan Brahman) ; 50. 
153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .... Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1.900 
| | (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 41. 
154 | Simant .| Karad (Satara) Do. ...; Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 7) 
: shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. 
155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1.000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...! Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim;; About 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. ... °° 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath;- Hindu (Gau 
Saraswat Brdéhman). 
158 |"Vrittasar... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vyapari .| Poona Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 300 
ae man) ; 42. 
160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur areas Fortnightly ..| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
pur). / Brahman); 35. 
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‘Sukkur (Sind) | Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Larkhana (Sind) sas | nOcion _ Tahilsing ; Hindu 
tri); 35. 


Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45... 


Sind Sudhar Karéchi (Sind) Khénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Sind Kesari Shikérpur (Sind) Chela4ram Méanghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) A 
43. 


Urpv. ; 
Bombay Punch Bahadur... , 5 Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
: Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Guru Ghantaél Punch .| Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... | Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza eT 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. | 


J4m-i-Jahannuma .| Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Liberal : Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


’ 
| 
| 


Sultan-ul-Akhbar -...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh’ 
: Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


Urdu Daily 


GuJARA’TI AND Hinp1. 


| 
| 


Weekly .| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 2,400 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 


Pa 
- ~_ 
a 


Jain Mitra ' Fortnightly Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,000 
38. | 
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Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE . | 


| 
Chandrika ... ...| Bagalkot (Bijapur) . ' Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. | 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected i: the Report under different heacs which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report ‘in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that’ when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodica¥ as furnished by the 
| proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must he regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, 


and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. agg 
| 
GUJARATI, 
644) Din Mani ... 3 Broach ... ..| Weekly... sod piiiees ove 
664) Vande Mataram [Rashtra-| Bombay ... | Do. ec eee secees ove 
mat Hind Swardajya to 
which is_ incorporated 
Shri. Tilak. 
HINDI. 
86a) Bharat... he ...| Bombay ... .| Weekly... eee senses eee 
868; Hindu Punch ... .| Thana 10 <s fey? 06 one sooese ace 
MaraTHI, 
1204; Khabardar ane ...| Belgaum ... ...| Weekly. (Printed GaneshfAnant Abhyankar, eee 
in Modi charac- 
ters.) 
125a| Mahdrdshtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thana)...! Monthly ... ...| Govind Gangdédhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 
s+ | Pudhari ..| Baroda Weekly... sie seisee - 
| 
N.B.—(a) No. 100 is published at Poona, 
(b) The editor of No, 144 is BAlkrishna Réoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karh4da Brdhman) ; age 28, The circulation is 100, 


(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published. 
(d) No. 66 is turned into a weekly. 
(ec) Nos. 47 and 147 have temporarily ceased to be published. 
(f) The Editor of No. 9 is Krishn4ji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 36 
(g) No. 147 is published weekly. 
(4) The present editor of No. 151 is Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale ; Hindu (Chitap4wan Brahman), The present 


circulation is 100. 


(i) No. 116 has ceased to be published. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The anxiety with which the course of Lady Clarke’s illness, 
which ended fatally oa Wednesday, was watched by 
Frag oe gg Iixcellency the public was as deep as it was sincere. Although 
“Lndian Si aR her Ladyship had been permitted to spend but a 
a ¢former short time in this land, it had become evident very 

(14), 13th Dec.; Oriental , . 
Review (11), 9th Dec., 8000 after her arrival in our midst that His 
*Subodh Patrika (48), Excellency the Governor’s sympathy and kindly 
13th Dec., Eng. cols. feeling for the people was shared by every member 
. of his family. The intensity of family affection in 
this country makes the realisation of the great grief that has overwhelmed 
Sir George Clarke and his daughter peculiarly poignant to prince and peasant 
alike ; and we trust that the knowledge that their sorrow is shared by the 
whole country will lighten it somewhat for them. From the moment he set 
foot in Bombay, Sir George Clarke has spoken and acted not merely as the 
ruler of a province, but as a statesman deeply interested in Indian life and 
problems as a whole ; and consequently he is as much appreciated and admired 
in Calcutta and Madras, in Lucknow and Lahore, as in Bombay and Poona. 
There seems to be a doubt felt in some quarters whether His Excellency would 
care to remain in India after thiscalamity. We earnestly hope that Sir George 
Clarke will not allow the heavy burden of this great affliction to come in the 
way of his important work in and for India.” [The Oriental Review writes :— 
“ Just as we go to press the most melancholy news of the excessively sad 
death of Her Excellency Lady Clarke has been telegraphed from Mahableshwar, 
The hearts of the people of the Bombay Presidency, both Anglo-Indian 
and Indian, have gone out with the deepest sympathy to His Excellency 
Sir George and Miss Clarke. The city mourns before the open grave 
of the noble consort of a noble Governor.......... The bereavement that has 
fallen upon His Excellency has called forth such an abundance of sympathy 
as, We are sure, will console him to some extent in this terrible calamity....... 
May we venture to express a hope—a fervent hope—that this terrible blow 
may not deter him from continuing the difficult task he has so ably, so con- 
scientiously and so sympathetically been performing. His departure at this 
juncture would be one of the greatest calamities that could befall this 

Presidency.” The Subodh Patrika writes in a similar strain.| 


*2. “Theo heavy domestic calamity, which for so many days past had 
Kaiser-i-Hind (39), *hreatened Sir George Clarke: and his daughter and 
13th Dec. Eng. cols.; Which people of all communities in this great 
Gwardti (27), 18th Dec, city and Presidency prayed to avert in their chur- 
Eng. cols.; Rdst Goftédr ches, mosques and temples, has at last overtaken 
(37), 18th Dec., Eng. cols; them.......... The popular heart is visibly touched 
ee ): 13th Dec. ot this mournful occurrence, and it may be literally 
ne: See said that there is not a house where the loss 
is not regarded as a personal loss. It has been.felt as if they had lost a dear 
-and near member of their own family—such indeed was the regard and esteem 
in which she had been held, though she had only come into contact with them 
for six months! By her exceedingly womanly conduct, her unaffected simpli- 
city, her refined and graceful manner, and above all, by her deep sympathy 
with everything ennobling and inspiriting in Indians, she had won their hearts 
and become a prime favourite, as much as her husband by his calm and dignified 
behaviour, his administrative talents, his cool and cautious statesmanship, and 
great regard for the moral and material progress of those over whom he has 
come to rule. To Sir George and his accomplished daughter the loss of 
Lady Clarke is irreparable. Bombay will deeply mourn it for many a 
day and the sweet memory of so good and devoted a woman will, we think, 
be long cherished. In this the darkest hour of their lives, we can only offer 
Sir George and Miss Clarke our sincere expression of sympathy. May He, 
who is the Giver of all life, grant the father and the daughter the strength to 
endure this calamity. The united hope of all Bombay is that this lamentable 
occurrence may not be the cause of the termination of Sir George Clarke's 
exalted office as Governor of Bombay at the present juncture when his 
tried experience and statesmanship, universally recognised, are sorely needed.” 


{The Gujardti writes :—“ The mournful intelligence of the death of Lady 


12 | 


larke has evoked expressions of poignant sorrow everywhere.. His Excel- 
lency has so endeared himself to the people of this presidency and Miss Clarke 
has won such golden opinions from those who have known her that their 
grief and sorrow have become the grief and sorrow of all and the profoundest 
sympathy is felt for them in every home. From the moment His Excellency 
set foot on these shores, it has become increasingly clear that his natural 


‘endowments and past training were destined to secure for him a place in the 


history of this presidency higher than even Lord Reay occupies. But at 
the same time it became also clear that the- illness of Lady Clarke, 
which compelled her to go back to England for some time, was a source 
of great anxiety to him and that the political atmosphere in this presidency 
and the country generally was a matter of no less concern to him as a God- 
fearing and sympathetic administrator. Alas! the domestic anxiety has at 
last culminated, after prolonged and painful suspense, in a heavy bereave- 
ment under almost pathetic circumstances. It was Lady Clarke’s devotion to 
her husband that induced her to run the risk of coming back to India, though 
she was scarcely out of danger. The incident has touched the hearts of Indian 
women, whose self-sacrificing devotion to their husbands is proverbial. If 
Providence had spared Lady Clarke’s life, we have not the slightest doubt that 
she would have done much to relieve the administrative cares and anxieties of 
her husband and left her inarkin her own peculiar sphere by the promotion of 
movements for the relief of distress and the amelioration of the condition 
of those who stand in need of womanly help and sympathy......... . Her 
sad demise is not only a personal misfortune for the bereaved husband 
and daughter, but might, we are afraid, prove a great calamity to the pre- 
sidency......... . India is sorely in need: of the guidance of rulers like Sir 
George Clarke at this juncture, and it would bea grave misfortune for this 
presidency and a serious loss to the cause of British rule in India, if His 
Excellency made up his mind to bid a farewell to these shores and left us 
all behind only to deplore the severance of his connection with India. That 
is the feeling that is now uppermost in the hearts of the Indian people side by 
side with the feeling of poignant grief over the sad bereavement that has 


overtaken Sir George Clarke and his daughter.” The Rdst Goftdr and the 
Parsi write in a similar strain.| 


&. “Itis with a heavy heart that the Hindi Punch attempts to chronicle 
*Hindi Punch (30), briefly in these columns the sad event—the passing of 
13th Dec., Eng. cols.; Lady Clarke, the gentle consort of His Excellency the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (31), 11th Governor of Bombay. The event has cast a gloom 
Dec.; Indian Spectator over the city, nay the entire presidency mourns the loss. 


Ay. Tek me : “ene Little did the Hindi Punch dream that so soon after the 


Herald (2), 11th Dec. hearty welcome he accorded the lady on her return to 

Indiait would be his mournful task to pen an obituary 
notice........... Much was expected from Her Ladyship in her special sphere of 
work forthe good of the people, had life been spared her ; but ill-luck pursues this 
afflicted land in various ways and all the fervent prayers for her recovery, offered 
in temples, mosques, and churches, by people representing all castes and 
creeds, have proved vain.......... The Hindi Punch offers his respectful, 
his heartfelt sympathy to Sir George Clarke and to Miss Clarke in this 
supreme moment of their affliction! May the memory of Lady Clarke 
live long!” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Indian Spectator, the Phenix and 
the Deccan Herald also express deep sorrow at the death of Lady Clarke and 


tender their hearty sympathy to His Excellency Sir George Clarke and Miss 
Clarke in their sad bereavement. | 


4, In Their Excellencies Sir George and Lady Clarke the people of 
this Presidency had found the worthiest representa- 


Bombay Samdchdr (61), tives of the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress. 


10th Dec.; Akhbar-e- 


. " Like Their Majesties, Sir George and Lady Clarke 
rei on bos Be an tes had become very popular ; and their very sympathetic 
Dec,; Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr ®ttitude and readiness to mix with the people 
(171), 12th Dec.; Urdu had inspired every one with the hope that 
Daily (172), 11th Dec. under their guidance peace and _ tranquillity 


would reign supreme in tle country. This hope, 


13 


in the case of Lady Clarke, has been unfortunately disappointed. We 


would fervently pray the Almighty to grant Sir George Clarke strength and 
courage to bear the cruel separation from the partner of his life. We 
assure. His Excellency that the entire body of the people share his grief and 
consider his loss theirown. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar sincerely mourns the loss 
of Lady Clarke at a time when high hopes were entertained that Her Excellency’s 
social activities would be of immense value at the present juncture. It 
observes that it would be a national calamity if the sad event lost the 


presidency a sympathetic ruler like Sir George Clarke. ‘The Akhbdar-e-Isldm 


offers His Excellency its sincerest condolences and, speaking on behalf of the 
Muhammadan community, dwells on the need of perpetuating the memory 
of the deceased. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr writes:—All the Muhammadans of 
the presidency have keenly felt His Excellency’s sad bereavemext and they 
sympathise with him most sincerely. May the Almighty endue His 
Excellency with strength to bear this terrible shock. The Urdu Daily 
writes in a similar strain. | 


9. The prayers offered by the people of the whole presidency for the 
| recovery of Lady Clarke have availed nought, and 
Réshirémes (So, 2am the gracious lady has succumbed to her 0 e ay 
Dec. ; *Mahratta (9), 13th RF ; 
eo ate has dealt His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
avery cruel blow, and we fully sympathise with him 
in his sad bereavement. It seems the authorities did not fully understand the 
depth of theinjury inflicted on the public feeling by the cruel sentence passed on 
Mr. Tilak. We hope Sir George Clarke will manfully withstand the calamity 
and relieve the misery of the people by releasing their incarcerated leaders 
whom they love somuch. [The Mahrdatta writes :—‘‘ We offer our sincere 
condolence to His Excellency Sir George Clarke in the bereavement caused 
by the death of Lady Clarke.......... A man of such noble gifts and high 
culture as Sir George is sure, even under the present painful circum- 
stances, to concentrate his whole-hearted love on his duties as a responsible 
administrator entrusted with the weal of millions‘of the Indian people; and we 
pray thatitmay be vouchsafed to him to feel, when departing from India, 
that together with the-earthly remains of his wife he has left behind him in 
this country the sacred memory of a just and beneficent administration.”’] 


6. “His Excellency the Governor’s regime is marked by important 
ener ge to the public and by furthering the cause 

of local self-government and of taking the elected 
ae me representatives of the people in the confidence of 
the informal discussion of (oOvernment. One of tnese important concessions 
the Provincial Budget by refers to the right recently accorded by a special 
the non-official members Government resolution to the effect that immediately 
of the local Legislative after the submission on 20th January 1909 of the 


Comments on the new 


Council. , 11 first edition of the Budget to the Government of 
m, ig Review (11), Tndia the papers specified should be circulated to all 


the non-official members (elected and nominated) of 
the Council with a request that Government may be favoured with any 
suggestions they may have to make. Up to this time such a procedure was 
not followed and non-official members were left to the only course 
open to them—of offering criticisms on the Budget at the meeting of 
the Council. Such a course was of doubtful utility, non-official criticisms 
having no effect whatever on the ultimate framing of the Budget. According 
to the new procedure, opinions of the representatives of the people will carry 
weight, inasmuch as they will be taken into consideration before the final 


estimates are made up. One of the accusations levelled against the system at 


present in vogue of Legislative Councils is that non-official members have 
merely to deliver speeches and put forth interpellations both of which are 
generally disregarded. It is, therefore, that people do not view with pleasure 


the prospects of an increase in the number of elected representatives to the 


Councils unless this increase is accompanied with a modification of the system 


- in such a way as to enable non-official representatives to have a voice in the 


financial arrangements of the Government. The course now adopted by His 
Excellency the Governor will secure this to an appreciable extent, especially 
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oy w all the non-official members will be invited ito attend the meeting of the 


‘mmittee to consider the remarks of the Government of India and of the 
Executive. officers themselves on the Budget. The public is indeed thankful 
that a concession which was promised at. the last Budget meeting of the 
Council has been thus given so promptly. It remains to be seen how far this 
‘is availed of by the non-official representatives and how far their remarks 


will have effect in modifying the Budget.” 


"7. “The concessions which the Government of Sir George Clarke has 
granted for an informal discussion of the Provincial 

Rdst Goftdér (37), 18th Budget by the,non-official members of the Legislative 
Dec., Eng. cols. Council is a movement in the right direction. The 
so-called discussion over the Financial Statements 

of the Presidency, as hitherto carried on, was a farce. The items of the 
Budget were settled beforehand, and the members were asked to 
criticise without the remotest prospect of their proposals being 
accepted. Little wonder that the debate was a wordy one and was 
confined to subjects which had no direct bearing on the financial 
aspects of the Budget........ . lhough the present concession does not go 
far enough, the elected members will have an opportunity under the new 
procedure, to suggest alterations and improvements. Of course, it is not given 
to them yet to exercise, by means of votes, any tangible control over the 
framing of the statement. The financial member will all the same have the 
benefit of their suggestions before he submits the Budget for the consideration 
of the higher authorities. The non-official members are often reprehended 
for the unpractical extravagant nature of their proposals; but when they are 
allowed to confer with the executive officials in an informal deliberation, 
their discussions, influenced as they would be bya sense of responsibility, 
would be less vague. The members will be in a better position in future 


‘to comprehend the absurdity of suggestions which were offered hitherto in the 


absence of an adequate knowledge of facts and without the necessary insight 


into the difficulties which rendered the practical realisation of their favourite 
hobbies an absolute impossibility.” 


8. “At the last Budget meeting it was announced that the non-official 
members of the Rombay Legislative Council would 

Praja Bandhu (36),6tb be given the opportunity of assisting the’ official 
Dec., Eng. cols. members in the framing of each Provincial Budget 
from time to time. We are glad to find from a 

Government Resolution issued during this week that this beneficent 
measure is to be put into force without any further delay.......... It. 
is, indeed, gratifying to find that the non-official members will not only 
be allowed to submit their suggestions, but they will also be given 
an opportunity to personally explain them at the proposed conference. 
There is little doubt that the non-official members will fully avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of making valuable suggestions in connection with 
the various Budget items, and will amply justify the wisdom of the measure 
taken by Government. ‘There is one point in the Resolution to which we 
desire to draw the attention of the authorities, vzz., that the time, about a 
week or.so, which will be allotted to the members during which to submit 
their suggestions will perhaps be found too short for the purpose. [If this is 
actually found to be the case by experience, we trust the Bombay Government 
will be pleased to extend the time by a week more, which we think would 
be quite sufficient. Another suggestion we would make to Government, 
is that the Press should be supplied with the papers at the same time as 


the members. In conclusion, we congratulate the Government of Sir George 
Clarke on this forward step taken by it.” 


*9, ‘“ This journal may take some credit to itself as being the earliest 

Kaijser-i-Hind (32) to suggest to ‘Bombay Castle’ authorities the 

13th Dec., Eng. cols ’ wisdom and advantage of inviting the non-official 

aoe. members of our local Legislative Council to offer 

their observations and suggestions on the Provincial Budget prior to its being 

passed on to the Imperial Government for incorporation in its own. This 
. | 
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masestion, and the other one, namely, of introducing the Budget in the 
Council soon after the debate (at the end of March) over the Imperial Budget 
in the Viceregal Legislative Council,-as is being done by the provincial 
Governments of Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces.and the Punjab, were 
made many years back and repeated from time to time. The latter has been 
modified to a certain extent. Last year Sir G. Clarke’s Government was able 
to introduce the Budget in June. We are, however, not quite satisfied yet. 
For we do not see why the Bombay Government should not be able to 
introduce it in the first week of April as the other provincial Governments 


do. There is absolutely nothing to prevent it. The only reason seems to | 


be that the Government is only too anxious to run away to the hills to 
cool itself there. But the inadvisability of such a course is too palpable to 
require any arguments. Hence the sooner the Bombay Government follows 
in the wake of the other provincial administrations in introducing the Budget 
in the first week of April, the better. The official exodus can very conveniently 
be postponed to the second week in that month. Public business first and 
high jinks on the provincial Capua afterwards, should be the motto of the 
Government, if it is at all solicitous for a popular and efficient administration. 
As to the other suggestion, we are gratified that the Bombay Government has 
forestalled Lord Morley. It is good that, on the eve of the introduction of the 
new reforms, it has hastened to adopt a policy which had been advocated 
‘during the last five years. But it is the defect of a bureaucratic form of 
government that it can never adopt a suggestion from outside, though it is 
compelled to adopt it when the outside pressure becomes irresistible, when 
the credit of itis all gone.......... The bureaucracy in India is infatuated 
with faith in its own omniscience.......... It is not receptive to outward 
light. Public opinion in the lung run overrides the bureaucratic, and here is 
the latest instance of it. The policy now adopted is the right one, but none 
care to thank the Government for it because it is belated.”’ 


10. ‘There is no man in India more fitted to pronounce an opinion on the 
present situation in India and to advise Government 
Comments on the Hon- as to the steps to be taken to meet it than the Hon- 


ourable Mr. G. K- ourable Mr. Gokhale............. He cherishes an 
cn ale 5 __nisecanoss, i earnest conviction that many of the evils under 
iting tg ag Tiled which we are at present labouring are due to igno- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (38), 8th Yance on the part of British people, and that these 
Dec., Eng. cols. evils will be removed if English public opinion be 
properly educated. He has done not a little during 

his stay in England to achieve this object....... In a speech he delivered this 


week at the New Reform Club, he urged that the question of Partition ought 
to be reconsidered ; and that some modification, if nota thorough alteration, 
ought to be effected to pacify Bengal. Mr. Gokhale herein voices the 
sentiments of leading Indian publicists that any modification of the parti- 
tion will not show the weakness, but rather the clemency and far-sighted 
statesmanship of the British Government. Another remedy suggested 
by Mr. Gokhale is amnesty to political prisoners. Will these remedies, 
so essential to the allaying of unrest, be adopted by the India Office 
and the Government of India? Both Lord Morley and His Excellency 


Lord Minto have reiterated their sympathies with the aspirations of the ~ 


Indian people. Cannot they put these expressions of sympathy in practical 
shape for the sake of the peace of the Empire? If the attitude of the Anglo- 
Indian press be any index to this, we must take it that our hopes are not 
likely to be realised. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is dubbed as a 
demagogue playing to the gallery’ and ‘ having an eye to the praises of the 
Bengalis * by a section of the Anglo-Indian press. So this is what we have 
come to. It is a new phase of Anglo-Indian journalism of which our leaders 
will kindly take note. Indeed the process of ‘ rallying the Moderates’ must be 
said to be carried on in a queer way if responsible and trusted leaders like Mr. 
Gokhale are to be. misinterpreted and abused in this way.......... Such an 
attitude highly adverse to the best interests of the country needs be replaced 
immediately by a rational and statesmanlike one.’ 
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Pee a ii. oe Tord “Minto has never been known‘as a lover of speeches like his 


distinguished predecessor ; but his public utterances 

‘Comments on the’ have always produced the desired effect. He 
= situation made one of his strongest speeches before the Taluk- 
Muslim Herald (10), 5th +4Gars of Oudh on the growth of anarchism in India. 
‘Dec.. , ‘The poisonous seed has grown into a noxious weed,’ 
: said His Excellency, ‘which must be dug up and 


‘cast out.’ This i is a strong expression, but not too strong for the occasion. 


“We have no doubt, the voice of the Viceroy is the voice of the country. The 
Viceroy said that new weapons will be forged to meet organised violence and 
‘crimes. The sooner these weapons are forged, the better it will be for all parties 
concerned. It is the duty of every patriot, be he Hindu or Muhammadan, to 
come forward to support the King’s representative in India, in his efforts to 
suppress vidlence of all kinds, specially the anarchism in Bengal. In that 
Province the new disease is developing into a dangerous gangrene on the 
body politic of India, which must be cut out. We are sure the Viceroy 


wili be as good as his word. But the hands of Government must be 


specially strengthened by all loyal political bodies in the country. The 
Deccan Moslem League struck the right note when it assured the Viceroy that 
any strong measures, that the Government of India took, would receive the 
cordial support of the Muhammadans of the Deccan. We hope that other 
provincial Moslem Leagues and political associations would follow the lead of 
the Muhammadans of Poona in this respect. We have no doubt that the loyal 
Rajputs and Sikhs, who have already been denouncing the growth of anarcbism 
in the country, will readily come forward to support the Viceroy in eradicating 
the growing evil. Mr. Gokhale has thought fit to give out his views in England 
on the present situation in India. We confess that the suggestions 
which he offers as a solution of the present difficulty are simply bewildering. 
He recommends the repeal of the partition of Bengal and the release of the 
political prisoners. We doubt if any English statesman worth the name will 
consider them in any way practical without forfeiting the confidence of his 
countrymen and the respect of most experienced Indians. We hope Lord 
Morley is aware of the fact that the Muhammadans of India as a body are 
opposed to the repeal of the partition.......... As for the release of the political 
prisoners at the present time, we believe that it is nothing short of suicidal 


folly to suggest such a thing in the face of recent events in Bengal.” 


12. “Certain members of Parliament have been importuning the Indian 
Secretary to show some special treatment to ‘ politi- 
Is the plea for according cal offenders,’ as they are called, in connection with 


special treatment to the release of prisoners ordered by His Majesty the 
** Political offenders,”’ — age’ Mi yOBby 


ustifiable ? > King-Emperor on the occasion of the celebration of 
Radia Mittal, (5) the fiftieth anniversary of the Crown’s assumption 
12th Dec. ’ of the Government of India. Mr. Gokhale also is 


reported to have said that one of the conditions 
essential to the restoration of peace in Bengal will be the release of political 
prisoners. As an act of mercy, or of justice if the law has been unsatisfactory 
in the enunciation and in the administration, the Government may perhaps 
be induced to make a concession in special and deserving cases, but the 
proposal to purchase peace by letting off prisoners duly sentenced by the 
Courts under the law is not one which any Government will entertain, 
unless it is tottering to an early collapse and must make terms with offenders 
to secure its continuance.......... There is no justification ior educated 
men trying to foment enmity towards Government, or for encompassing 
the destruction of its representatives. In these circumstances it is an 
extraordinary proposal to make that political offenders should be released, 
not on the ground of unintentional sedition, or miscarriage of justice, but 
merely because the offenders have friends who will avenge the punish-. 
ment, duly awarded by the Courts, and the lives of officials and the 
peace of the country will be in danger. The administration of criminal 
justice may be made impossible if the Government yields to threats of 
vengeance. ‘ Political offenders’ are of various kinds. Perpetrators and. 
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instigators of murder stand in a different category from persons adjudged 
guilty under section 124A of the Penal Code: even the latter are not all to be 
placed in the same class. We have ourselves urged that the wording of that 
section is unsatisfactory : it is admittedly more comprehensive and vague than 
the enunciation of the corresponding offence in England, and in a time 
of public excitement, when the Government sanctions a prosecution against 
& person enjoying the reputation of being a somewhat too independent indi- 


vidual, a jury or even a Magistrate is apt to interpret the words ‘ hatred or: 


contempt’ in a sense not intended by the Legislature. The test of seducing 
the people from their allegiance to the Government by law established does 
not find a place in the section any longer, and the application of the section 
to an article ora speech which is impeached is apt to become a mere matter 
of whim and temperament, or the effect of counsel’s eloquence on the un- 
trained minds of a lay jury. ‘The section, as drafted originally by a great 
jurist, was modified in’ a time of panic, and itis made almost as wide and 
comprehensive as the law of defamation, without the safeguards with which 
the latter is surrounded. Weare by no means sure that, in times of public 
excitement in certain parts of India, writers and speakers have not been 
condemned under this section, though they might not have been condemned 
in a different state of public feeling. Each case must be judged on its own 
merits, and all ‘ political offenders ’ cannot be lumped together in a common 
class. It would certainly have been not only an imitation of the precedent 
of 1858, in so far as the Queen’s Proclamation may be taken to have set a 
' precedent: it would have been a generous and politic measure if Lord Morley 
and the Government of India had seen their way to mitigating any hardship 
that might have been caused in consequence of a vaguely worded law on the 
occasion of reminding the people of the great benefits which have accrued 
from the rule of the Crown......... We should not have liked Government 
to stop short of releasing some prisoners or commuting the punishment. We 
should have liked it to follow up that action by a reconsideration of section 
124A of the Penal Code.. Perhaps a conference with a few selected High 
Court Judges and other lawyers, both Native and European, on the way in 
which the law has worked, would have brought out new aspects of the law of 
sedition. Itis reported that in the Government’s opinion the section, as it 
stands, is not stringent enough, and it requires to be amended, so as to be 
made stricter still. It may be stricter, but we hope it will not be made more 
vague. Liberty may, indeed, be curtailed where it is proved to be injurious 
to the State, but the subject must know clearly what measure of liberty is 
allowed to him and what is forbidden to him. He is not to find it out from 
a jury and cogitate upon it in jail.” 


13. “Itappears from reports published in several newspapers that 
upwards of 2,000 persons attended the funeral of 

English officials can Mr. Clough, the District Superintendent of Police 
earn the gratitude of In- at Lyallpur, who was a victim of the recent tragedy 


dians by sympathy and jn that town, and that almost all the shops there 
kindness. 


Praja Bandhu (36), 6th Were closed on that day. “The incident, small as it. 


Dec., Eng. cols. is, indicates that even during the worst periods of 
excitement and unrest a British officer who is sym- 


pathetic and who respects the feelings and sentiments of the people can safely 


count upon an adequate response from the people whenever an occasion for 
it arises. It once more effectively closes the mouths of those who, in season 
and out of season, lament the fact of their lot having been cast in India. If 
the people of India are remarkable for one trait of character more than, any 
other it is that of gratitude towards those who deal kindly with them. Un- 
fortunately, however, thisis generally forgotten by quite an appreciable portion 


of the officials, which mainly accounts for their unpopularity with the people. 


In spite of this, instances of gratitude for kind and sympathetic treatment 
from British officials on the part of the natives of India do now and then 
take place, but they would be more numerous than hitherto if the average 
official were to take to heart object-lessons like the one under notice, and 
shape his conduct accordingly.” 
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1. Bengal has pan its bombs; Bombay too will have ite own. 


We hear now and: then reports about these bogus 
spread . by bombs and about the false information supplied to 


‘some " mischief-mongers the Police regarding the same. Bombs were sent 


3g A eller poe cag i some time ago to Messrs. Gokhale and Patwardhan, 


Bombay. two Poona pleaders, and attempts were made to 
Kdl 417, 11th Dec. bring them into trouble. Mr. Jagade, a local Magis- 
’ trate, recently sentenced two persons, who gave 
false information to the Poona Police re the alleged connection of Mr. Tilak 
with bombs. A bomb was also found the other day in the house of Mr. Phan- 
salkar, a Sdtara pleader. We withhold our comments on the incident pending 
furthér information. But we cannot help saying that the panic-stricken and 
unstatesmanlike policy of the Bombay Government, who are raising a false alarm 
about bombs, has something to do with such despicable deeds. “Mr. Acharya, 
the manager ‘of the sugar factory at Bassein, was served with a summons in 
Bombay and taken to Bassein (Thana) as some one had anonymously informed, 
the Police that he manufactured bombs and sold them in Bombay. But the 
Police, after proper inquiry, have informed Mr. Acharya that he is innocent of 
the allegations made against him. : 


15. “In their hunt after the sedition-monger in India, Government 
have come upon the phonograph records and the 
Alleged futility of Gov- gramophone-discs. Of course, Government are “wel- 
ernment’s campaign for come to taboo and to put an end to everything that 
the suppression of pa- they deem dangerous, and the public may well be 
triotic music of India. expected to assist them in their efforts. But where 
Jam-e-Jamshed (31), 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. would it all stop? Songs such as those of Seraj- 
| ud-Dowla have become almost classical, and they 
are sung in India more as a part of history than an incitement to crime. 
Of course, the ill-affected and mischievous may try to turn these to their 
own uses. But, then, what good thing is there under the sun which the 
cunning and the vicious may not utilise for purposes of theirown? No 
lover of song and music in India but has some of Seraj-ud-Dowla’s songs’ by 
heart. How would Government succeed in cbliterating these or prevent them 
from being handed down from individual to individual? We sincerely 
trust that Government will be well advised in regard to the steps they take in 
this direction... They may draw a useful lesson from recent history, if they care 
to. They tabooed the Bande Mdtaram cry and the singing of the song of the 
same name not long ago. What happened? Kven those who did not care for 
the song till then learnt it off by heart, and sang it out of ‘sheer cussedness.’ 
It is to be hoped that the effect of suppressing the Seraj-ud-Dowla song 
records and discs will not be that these songs will be learnt by heart by every 
Bengali and ‘patriotic’ school-boy. In fact, no country that has passed 
through the vicissitudes experienced by India has been without its ¢ patriotic ’ 


songs. Ireland has been not the leasi conspicuous example of it. What 


hope would there have been of making Ireland more contented and of killing 
out Fenianism and crime, which have been distracting that unhappy country 
these many decades, by tabooing the many patriotic melodies of Moore, for 
instance? And these are certainly not more innocent than the plaintive songs 
of Seraj-ud-Dowla ! ” 


16. An anonymous correspondent writes as follows in a bantering tone 
to the Arya Prakdsh :—Mr. Editor, to-day I have 
determined to come down upon you with a warrant. 

Government should Nay, don’t be startled; it is only a prohibitory 
cease to harass the Arya injunction upon you to shut your eyes, to close your 


a og (22), 6th ©rs, to gag your mouth, to cut off your hands, to 


Des. break your pen and shut up your editorial shop. You 
are not wanted. Do you not know that the authori- 
ties have made a dead set against the Arya Samay, 

whose very mention gives the Viceroy the colic and stupefies him? You are 

to understand, Mr. Editor, that all men and things bearing the name Arya 
are to be deported beyond the seas. Can it be that in this matter the autho- 


- 


rities are influenced by the fact that the word Arya begins with the same 
letter as the word Anarchist? Oh most sapient Government! what has be- 
come of your wisdom? Whatis the good of persecuting a purely religious 
institution like the Arya Samaj? If this persecution is persisted in, we shall 
have to acknowledge the truth of the proverb which says that when evil days 
come upon a man, indiscretion dominates all his actions. 


17. “Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. A. O. Hume have addressed their 

: usual annual epistle to Indian Congressmen in 
Comments on the general. Time was when it was customary to 
message sent by Sir. W. ook upon men like Mr. Hume, Sir H. Cotton and 


a at othe Tole Sir William as not only the friends but the saviours 


Congressmen. of India. But we have now been thoroughly unde- 
Rdshtramat (46), 12th ceived and disillusioned. It was the practice of 
Dec., Eng. cols. retired Anglo-Indian worthies to hold out hopes 


that the Liberal Party would grant self-government 
or swardjya to India. But we have had bitter experience of the Liberal 
regime inaugurated by Lord Morley. The Liberals began with. deportations 
without trial and are systematically pursuing a policy of repression which 
they would have condemned in the Conservatives as barbarous. So 
far as Indian interests are concerned there is nothing to choose between 
a Liberal and a Tory, and we have found to our cost that it is childish ‘to 
pin our faith to any political party in England. We wonder if Mr. Hume 
and Sir William Wedderburn are still living in a fcol’s paradise to suppose 
that they retain any hold on the minds of the young generation in India....... 
It has out-grown the need of grand-motherly advice from Anglo-Indian 
octogenarians who do not possess a feather-weight of importance in their 
own country to influence English policy with regard to India.......... We 
know that the Indian National Congress was founded to carry on constitu- 
tional agitation for the attainment of Colonial swardjya. But we could never 
understand that the Congress was founded for the special glorification of 
a set of Bombay lawyers and their associates. We say to these worthy 
Humes and Wedderburns that we are thankful for their unsolicited advice, 
but wish-them to bear in mind that they are not well posted in the recent 
happenings in India and that, not being in touch with the currents and 
cross-currents which are to-day making India a Whirlpool of political 
discontent, they are not competent to pronounce any opinion on Congress 
matters from their cosy club-rooms in London; and their gratuitous advice 
which is proffered with the best of intentions must be declined with thanks.” 


18. At the time of the Tilak trial the Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta made 

a certain allegation against the Honourable Mr. 

: Gokhale which was taken exception to by his follow- 

FI i hye he | ers aS mischievous but which he himself had not 
Bhupendranath Bose re the courage to refute. The people at large have 
the split in the Indian lost all regard for Mr. Gokhale since it is known that 
National Congress. his going to England is closely connected with the 
Vande Mdtaram (155), sedition trials in the Bombay Presidency. The 
oth Dec. unfortunate termination of these trials brought 
home to the minds of all Congressmen the 

necessity of a union between the two Congress parties. The hearts of the 
Extremists have, however, been greatly inflamed by the treatment which their 
overtures for a compromise have received at the hands of the Moderate leaders 
and particularly Sir P. M. Mehta who by his letter to Mr. Bhupendranath: 
Bose put an end to all prospects of reconciliation between the two contend- 
ing factions in the‘Congress. ‘The Extremists are now fully convinced that the 


- Moderates would spare no pains by fair or foul means to thwart the progress 


of their rivals in order to gain the good graces of Government. All right- 
minded people hate tale-bearers and back-biters, and itis very unfortunate that 
he Moderate leaders fall under that category. The Extremists will now do 
well to have nothing to do with the Moderates. Oh to what depths of moral 
depravity the Moderate leaders have sunk to gain their private ends! It is, 
however, interesting to note the various stages of their fall. First they were 
patriots, then they became Moderates, then opportunists and then loyalists 
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‘finally fraitors to the cause of their mother-land. The generality of 
ople have become aware that the Moderate leaders have been playing the 
"--—”- #éle.of hypocrites and so will no longer trust them and consequently these big 
a) ~: .,. . Ponies. wall have to bid good-bye to political leadership very soon. The Anglo- 

eS Indian journals seem to be jubilant over the decision of the Moderates not to 
_have a united Congress. They think that the task of Government will be 

facilitated by watching the movements of the Extremists. Let our contem- 
poraries know that the Nagpur Congress will represent the national interests, 
while the Madras Congress will be a meeting of one party only. The National 
Congress at Nagpur will not give its support to any unconstitutional agitation, 
but it will certainly support the four resolutions of the Calcutta Congress that 
have beconre an eye-sore to. Sir P. M. Mehta’s party. The Congress for the 
last twenty-three years was content with petitioning, but it will now go a step 
further in the direction of self-help and will lend its full support to swadesha, 
boycott and National education. The doors of the National Congress will not 
be closed against any class or creed, and its proceedings will be conducted in 
public. There need be no fear that it will in any way encourage anarchism 
or any other unconstitutional mavement. | 


19. The very first resolution that should be brought forward before the 
Nagpur session cf the Congress should deal with 
FP =6its future Constitution. Up till now the affairs of 

posed Nagpur Nationalist ihe Con Lad . . ain Hiatal 
Congress. gress were carried on in an irregular fashion. 
Bhala (100), 11th Dec, Nobody valued delegation to it because anybody 
who could afford to visit the city where the Congress 
met could become a delegate. If the Congress is not provided with a Consti- 
tution, the Extremist Congress too will in course of time be a useless body. 
The expenses of delegates should be met from a common fund. The delegates 
should also be made to take a pledge to carry on the work of the Congress 
throughout the year. The official language of the Congress should be Hindi 
and all proceedings and correspondence should be conducted in that language. 


Suggestions to the pro- 


20. The Extremists have made up their minds to hold a meeting of the 
Congress at Nagpu: as their attempts to have a 

: united Congress have failed. It is now for the 

ere ana Nagpur Com people to judge which of the two gatherings that 
presses. are to be held at Madras and Nagpur respectively 
Jagad Vritt(115), 6th is the “ National Congress.” ‘T’he Extremists do 
Dec. ; Belgaum Samachar not recognise the Allahabad Convention, which met 
(102), 7th Dec. in that city some three months after the break up 
| of the Surat Congress, for the purpose of drafting 

a constitution for the Congress. It is really a folly on the part of the 
Extremists to have a separate Congress of their own. In the British 
Parliament itself there are two rival parties that work together for the good 
of the country. It is, therefore, an exhibition of our lack of political train- 
ing to have two Congresses when neither can be called truly and strictly 
representative of the nation. There are not afew, who do not sympathise 
with the aims and objects of either party, while there are thousands who have 
not even heard the name of Congress, either Extremist or Moderate. The 
self-styled Congress delegates have been meeting together for the past twenty- 
three years and submitting suggestions to Government. Some of these men 
have lost all patience because Government have not promptly complied 
with their requests. They now form the Extremist party and want to frighten 
Government into giving the country political concessions by resorting to a 
policy of passive resistance. In our opinion the Madras Congress is the real 
upholder of the past traditions of the Congress, while the proposed meeting at 
Nagpur will be simply a gathering of one political party. Sir P. M. Mehta 
was, we think, quite justified in publicly declaring that, under the present 
circumstances of the country, a united Congress of all parties was not feasible. 
It must, however, be remembered that the granting of swardjya even on 
Colonial lines lies solely with Government. [The Belgaum Samdchdar writes :—' 
A It is to be regretted that the Moderates have refused to have a united Congress 
and that the Extremists are thereby compelled to hold a Congress of their own. 
We wish Sir P.M. Mehta had accepted the terms of the compromise offered be 
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the Extremists. In-our opinion, the Moderate leaders deserve an amount of 
blame for their obstinate and autocratic handling of the question. The Madras 
Congress cannot be called a National Congress as it lacks a representative 
character, The efforts of the Extremists have done not a little to gain  politi- 
cal concessions for India and we, therefore, fail to understand why the Mode- 
rates should object to the four resolutions of swadeshi, swardjya, boycott and 
National education passed by the Calcutta Congress. ] 


21. “ Not only have the Congress workers at Nagpur been zealously 

striving ‘to make arrangements for the Congress 

Preparations for the session at Nagpur, but our countrymen in different 

Nationalist Congress at parts of the country have been also busy orgahiz- 
wy tta (9), 18th ing meetings and committees for the Congress. At 
Dec. - ret Rebs (46) various places in the Deccan the work of the 
19th Dec. ' @lection of delegates in: public meetings is being 
_ vigorously carried on. Ata largely attended meeting 
held in Bombay on Wednesday last, about a hundred and twenty delegates 
were chosen for the Nagpur Congress. Similar meetings were held at Baroda 
and Yeotmal. Surat will move to the work in a day or two. Even Madras 
is going to send a number of delegates to Nagpur. We request our country- 
men to be active and to strive their best to make the Nagpur session as 
complete a success as any of its predecessors. Looking to the enthusiasm 

and earnestness that prevail throughout the country we think that the Nagpur | 
Congress has bright prospects before it. A rumour has been set afloat in 
certain papers that the Commissioner is not going to allow the Congress to be 
held at Nagpur; we hope that it is a wily and malicious invention, and trust 

that the Nagpur authorities will not fall a prey to their silly advisers. We | 
really see no reason why the Government of Nagpur should be adverse to the 
holding of the Congress session there. We could not, however, disregard the 
rumour entirely and have given the same for what it may be worth. While 
going to the press we have received a telegram from Nagpur, which runs as 
follows :—‘“‘ Wild rumours prevail in the town about Congress prohibition by 
Government. Inquiry made at the Congress office resulted in the information 
that no prohibitory order has been issued in the matter. The Statesman of 
Calcutta commenting on the affair says that it hopes that no such palpable 
blunder is contemplated by Government. Congress preparations are proceed- 
ing vigorously.” [The fdshtramat makes similar comments and contradicts 

the rumour of the prohibition of the Congress at Nagpur.| 


22. Now that Sir Pherozeshah’s perverse obstinacy has distinctly cut 

__ the people of India in twain, it behoves us to 

_ Appeal to Gujarat to aid strengthen the country’s cause by participating in the 
4 iy HT Loe or Nationalist Congress at Nagpur instead of begging at 
| gh held at Nagpur. the doors ofautocratic persons. As the present age is 
Shakti (84), 5th Dec. unpropitious to autocracy, the association of the 
autocratic Moderates is sure to comé to grief. It is 

the duty of the people of Gujarat, who boast a large number of patriots among 
their number, to contribute all the strength they can to the Nationalist Congress 
at Nagpur. As the Bengalis are at the present moment in an awkward pre- 
dicament, it rests mainly with the Maharashtra and Gujarat to make the 


Nagpur session a success. 


*23. ‘The alleged conspiracy at Midnapur which led to the prosecution 

| of twenty-two under-trial prisoners was lately made 

Comments on the col- the subject of strong criticisms in Parliament.......... 
Ban 8 Py Midnapur Mr. Keir Hardie’s suggestion to Mr. Buchanan for 
= 7 a general inquiry into the case was not granted, 
RG ar MBocghone ah ie though the latter hoped that the case would be 
Ma TI officially investigated. The whole story of this 

| prosecution is so disgusting in its details that the local 
Government should institute a searching inquiry how the Police came to be 
so thoroughly misguided as to pin their faith upon no better evidence than 
the confessions of aninformer. If the latter’s statement that he was the victim 


‘ of intimidation be not fictitious, the case assumes an unpleasant aspect. -The 
* ‘con 2166--6 


: ; such an. important witness retracted his statements in toto, coupled 
he. inability of, the}Police to maintain-the charge on extraneous evidence, 
ely to.leave a very bitter impression upon the public of the city and to 
he es ‘impair, their. confidence.in.the bond fides of the Police. The fact that we are 
"  —~—”sS spaesing through troublous times: cannot justify the ‘molestation of innocent 
See Nae ahs om flimsy charges........... The muddle which the Police of Mmnapur 
e over the case of this alleged conspiracy is an unpleasant commentary 
upon the efficiency of the Police in India. It exposes the dangers of vesting the 
Police in this country with plenary powers, for if they can be instrumental in 
_ bringing about a gross miscarriage of justi¢e in face of the existing system of 
| checks and counterchecks, there is no knowing where they may stop in their 
«career concocting false evidence if they were vested with extensive and unres- 
tricted authority. This is not the first instance in which the inefficiency of 
Police administration has been: brought to light, and those who talk of special 
laws and demand plenary powers for the executive may realise the dangers which 
b surround the course which they propose. We have often pointed out that, in 
: dealing with anarchist movements in India it is necessary to strengthen ‘the 
t hands of the authorities by measures which may prove a deterrent to those who 
have a morbid inclination for crime. But the majority of the subjects are a 
lawful and: peace-loving people, and nothing would be more imprudent than to 
indiscriminately visit the sins of a handful of would-be offenders on the whole 

nation.” 


"24. “We are indeed greatly amused at the elaborate attempts, destined 
to*dismal failure, of the officials to beat up their 
Proposed conference of sickly Co- operative Credit Societies: into some kind 
representatives of Co- of activity. But how may these weak bantlfigs, 
operative Credit Societies. Linh th t i th f th 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32),13th W5lch the country owes to the genius 0 harper 
Dec., Eng. cols. economic and agricultural prodigy, Sir Frederick 
Nicholson, flourish without the great reservoir of 
capital? What a sorry and miserable attempt we are witnessing these four 
years past in the direction of helping the indebted and indigent ryots by 
means of these societies which, say what they will, can never flourish, because 
the very principles on which they are founded, we are fully convinced, 
are fallacious. ‘The institution of these mushroom societies, in our opinion, is 
only another instance of the refined diploraacy and dissimulation on the part 
of the white Brahmins of the governing caste. Is it necessary once more to 
say that the amelioration of the economic condition of the impecunious 
peasantry is simply a pious wish? ‘There is no genuine sincerity about it. 
For genuine sincerity would have long since pointed out to the establish- 
ment of other, real and efficacious schemes for extricating the peasants 
from their indebtedness. The schemes are there. In other climes 
and other countries, with almost all Indian conditions, they have succeeded 
marvellously well. As we have pointed out time out of number, 
the only successful measure to achieve the object is the institution 
of agricultural banks in each ‘province on the lines of the Agricultural Bank of 
Egypt, which in the last ten years has shown to the world of finance, econo- 
mics and agriculture what a magnificent success it has been. But Government 
will not establish them in India, because there is the secret policy behind which 
forbids such a course. What that policy is it is not for us to say. Let the 
reader infer it. In reality the Government has no desire to ameliorate the 
economic condition of Indian agriculturists. Hence all these simulated attempts 
at Co-operative Credit Societies which never can and never will diminish their 
* huge indebtedness, however you may nurse them for the next hundred years 
j to come. There is’no vitality in them. There is no comprehensiveness 


es - 


about them. And all the tall talk of the officials to promote thrift and the 

rest of the bureaucratic economic shibboleth may be taken as so much 
3 saw-dust to be thrown in the eyes of the ignorant. They are a mere blind, 
ss | and the sooner such societies are allowed to die a natural death, the better, 
instead of allowing them to carry on their feeble existence propped up by 
7 impractical and fantastical crutches; so that this precious Conference of: Co- 
| operative ‘ Specialists’ which is to be held in the middle of the current 
% month in ‘the 2ity may be taken at its true worth.. Non-officials will be fools 
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+o assist the farce which this Conference is going to play. Its deliberations 
and recommendations may be discounted beforehand. Our forecast we shall 
be able to confirm when this magniloquent Conference has formulated its 
scheme. Let our people establish their own agricultural banks on a 
moderate scale, irrespective of any official crutches which will only hamper 
rather than advance the real object in. view......... Let capitalists in 
each province put their shoulders to the wheel and strenuously strive 
to institute an agricultural bank almost wholly on the lines of the 
Egyptian Agricultural Bank, and we promise them absolute success within 
three years of their institution. The movement in this respect 18 oOver-ripe. 
It requires the right men to start it and lead it on to success. But these official 
Co-operative Credit Societies, we warn the public, are a mockery, a delusion 
and a snare, and we shall never cease denouncing them so long as they. are 


carried out on the present principles which are wholly fallacious for the bene- 
ficent object in view.” 


25. ‘A: Karwarian’ writes to the Rdshtramat:—‘ The Karwarians 


convened a general meéting and sent a memorial to 

Complaint against the the Collector praying for the reduction of land assess- 
proposed — of ment. This was done many days ago, and we are 
pag oooh (46), 10th now tired of the red-tape cf the Government offices, 
Dec. Eng. cols. since we have not received any reply to our petition 
as yet. We are anxiously waiting for this reply, 

which will be a turning-point in the history of Karwar. Government are 
increasing the assessment everywhere ; but in doing this the authorities must 
take into consideration the state of each district. Karwar, as we all know, 
is devoid of any resources. It produces such scanty crop of inferior rice, 
that even the land-holders are obliged to buy rice imported from abroad. 
The condition of the ryots is most pitiable.......... The forest laws are made 
so very stringent that we have frequent convictions now-a-days. It is with 
the greatest difficulty that the people procure fuel for their daily use; and, 
what is still worse, the underlings of the Forest Department harass the people 
more than the laws. But who cares to bring these things before the public 
or Government? ‘The grandees here think it below their dignity to meddle 
with these affairs so long as they themselves are happy.......... The: public 
will not believe me if I say that during the ten years ending 1901 there was 
an increase of less than 2 per cent. in the population of the district. Is it 
not wonderful? Who will find out the cause of it ?......... The reason 
why Government increase the assessment is still a secret. We do not know 
what made the Survey Settlement Officer and the late Collector recommend 
an increase in the assessment, especially as they had before them the 
results of three experiments made on the farms there. Out of these three 
only one, which was conducted at a flourishing village when the season was 
favourable and the land heavily manured, yielded a produce worth only Rs. 52, 
while the other two were complete failures, especially the last one, which was 
conducted under that able official, Mr. Mensinkai.......... In short, Kanara, 
since its transference from the Madras to the Bombay Government, has 
undergone 2 steady decline in every respect. The total decrease of cattle in 
Kanara in 20 years is 23 per cent., which means so much loss of tilling power 
and cow-dung manure. ‘There is a decline in forest areas open for agricultural 
purposes, and the same is also the case with the area of garden land. The 


most shocking decline is in the trade of Kanara, which has declined by 
GO per cent. during 25 years.’ 


26. We beg to record our protest against the proposed removal of a 
liquor-shop from the Kasie to the Kadolker lane at 
Protest against the Belgaum. The latter lane is frequented till late in 


location of a _ certain the night by women for purposes of fetching water. 
liquor-shop at Belgaum. - y soe 8 c 


Pree A The location of a liquor-shop in such a locality is, there- 
D oe (105), 2nd fore, most undesirable. We hope the Collector 


of Belgaum will give this subject a careful considera- 
tion. 


Pet agmire, &e 
Cha eee ae 1@ ineoite-tax i is assessed tect year i year, and if it is ib elaadiy 
a th ata SE AER YS | 


_ + ggsessed, there should’ be no occasion for general 
of | the ‘suspensions ard remissions. The prayer of the 


Cea es mer- 4 
Bhp bg aa poor sd Native piece-goods merchants of Bombay in regard. 


to the tax imposed upon them this year . evidently 
‘shows-that the principles underlying the assessment 
eos Spectator (5), are defective and are not suited to the conditions of 
"19th Dec. their trade. In theory, if there be depression in a 
: trade in a particular year and the income of a trader 


levy” of income-tax from 


_ suffers, there must be automatically a corresponding reduction in the tax 


payable by him. - But whether this theory works itself out in practice to the 
satisfaction of the trading community is a’ different question. If a trader 


_ pays @ certain tax in a particular year, the taxing authorities expect him to 
pay the same or a higher sum in the succeeding year. Objections may no 


doubt be raised, and an attempt may be made, at considerable expenditure of 


. Valuable time, to convince the authorities that they have assessed much in 
_excess. of the real income. But the result may give no satisfaction. It is 
_constantly complained in the departmental reports that merchants understate 
their income. One reason may be that under that impression the authorities 


are apt to overestimate it, Perhaps the time of the year when the assessment. 


is fixed precludes an approximation to the truth being made to the satis- 


faction of both the assessors and assessees. The prayer of the piece-gocds 


merchants seems to call for a thorough investigation of the methods of 


taxing variable incomes generally.” 


28. Wa sincerely wish that the Government of Lord Minto could see 
Bombay Samdchdr (61) their way to granting the prayer of the Bombay 


- 10th Dec ’ Piece-goods Merchants’ Association for exemption 


from the payment of income-tax for the current and 


| ensuing years. We have good reasons to believe that there is not the slight- 
est exaggeration in the picture these merchants have drawn of their embar- 


rassed condition, brought on by the spread of the swadesht movement and the 


_prevalence of famine over extensive areas of. the country. Ware-houses 


overstocked with piece-goods in Bombay, labour troubles with the factory 
owners in Lancashire and the squabble over the reform of the indent form 


are eloquent enough indications of their embarrassment. But although all 


this may be of use to show how deserving of relief the native merchants of 
Bombay are, yet we are not sure that a’catalogue of their miseries would 


suffice to ensure them the relief they pray for. The section of the 


Income-tax Act on which they base their prayer does not, we think, empower 


the Government of India to relieve them from the obligation to pay the tax. 
The section invests the Supreme Government with the power of exclud- 


ing, by notification in the Gazette of India, from the operation of the 
Income-tax Act a certain class of the inhabitants of a specified area. But as 
the piece-goods merchants cannot be classed under either category, it will not 
be surprising if their demand for exemption under the above section is 
adjudged irrelevant. In the absence of a good case being made out for their 
being given the benefit of this section, we are constrained to remark that, in 
submitting the tale of their woes before the authorities, the Bombay piece-goods 


merchants have adopted a course that can hardly be described as proper or 


commendable. The best and the safest course for the Association would 
have been to advise its members to follow the ordinary procedure and apply 
to the Collector of Bombay for such relief as an examination of their account- 


‘books may entitle them to: Again, the Bombay Piece-goods Merchants’ 


Association is not the only body of merchants trading in piece-goods 


with England; and, therefore, before preferring their appeal to Govern- 
- ment, they should have considered whether it would have been practicable 


for the authorities to make an exception in their favour alone. We wish the 


‘merchants would take the only course open to them to improve their condition, 
-oz., to go in for swadeshi goods, instead of building on the kindness of Gov- 


ernment. 


25 


ae. “Tt would, indeed, be impossible to praise too highly the luminous 
ae ‘judgments of Messrs. Davar and Beaman in. the 
Comiments on the judg- Parsi Panchayet Case. Even though a Parsi him- 
ments of Messrs. Beaman = gojf the Honourable Mr. Justice Davar was bound 


a Seah g agg ng oe to experience no common difficulty in deciding aright 


Panchayet case. the various points affecting the religious doctrines and 
JSém-e-Jamshed (31), ‘the social usages of the community. Through the vast 
7th Dec., _y cols. and heterogeneous mass of facts and fables, stories and 


legends, statements and assumptions, sophistries and 
casuistries, ‘that was placed before him and his learned colleague as evidence 
to. throw light on 4oroastrian scriptures and history, dogma and practice, 
- usages and customs, he had to wade patiently ‘and slowly, distinguishing 
between the rational and the absurd, separating the true and the probable 
from the false and the impossible, the essential, the lawful and the. intrinsic 
from the immaterial, the fictitious and the hollow ; and his prodigious labour 
in this connection and the splendid result of it, as embodied in his judgment, 
do honour at once to his attainments and his intellect, his knowledge and 
his experience of human nature. The Honourable Mr. Justice Beaman’s 
task was more arduous still. He hadto master the invricacies of the many 
social and religious questions that cropped up in the course of the inquiry, 
both in their historical and practical aspects, to understand and weigh aright 
the many points connected with the doctrine, tradition and usage of an alien 
community. He did this with consummate ‘ability and skill ; and one may 
well be puzzled what to admire most. his clear vision and unerring logic, 
or the philosophic and luminous exposition of the intricate points, connected 
with law and the facts.. From the point of view of every reasonable section 
of the community the decision of the learned Judges is eminently satis- 
factory. It is to be, welcomed as settling for all time certain vital questions 
affecting the interests and fortunes of the community. ‘Though there can be 
no greater injustice or mistake than to say that this judgment aims at a 
compromise, it cannot be denied that its effect is calculated to produce that 
very desirable result. The plantifis, though they have failed to obtain 
specific relief in the interests of certain converts whom they wished to 
befriend, have succeeded in making good their contention on two main points, 
namely that conversion is enjoined by Zoroastrianism, and that the appoint- 
ment of-the Trustees of the Punchayet Fund was illegal. The defendants, 
on the other hand, also gain their points, namely that, after their return 
from Persia till now, there has not been a single recognised or lawful con- 
version, that the many religious endowments of the Parsis were made for the 
sole benefit of those born within the pale of the communjty and that they 
shall be confined to Parsis born of Parsi parents and the Iranis. Itisa 
triumph for both parties.” 


30. The Bombay Government have recently issued a Press Note on the 
preservation of trees in Konkan districts. There 

Comments on the Press has hitherto been a reckless destruction of trees, and 
Note issued by the Bom- this must be attributed to the unrestricted liberty 
bay Governmenton the ¢njoyed by occupancy-holders to’ fell trees on 
subject of the conser- their lands. The denudation of all forest areas 
vation of trees in the ; 
et has well-nigh been completed in the Ratnagiri 
Jagad Vritt (115), 6th district, while in Kolaba only the timely inter- 
Dec.; Satya Shodhak vention of Government in 1863 prevented a 
(146), 6th Dee. similar result. . There is almost an utter absence of 
forest land in the Ratnagiri district, and the destruc- 

tion of all trees on the hill sides has begun to tell heavily on agriculture. 
In Kolaba things are a little better, because there is a fair proportion of 
forest lands, but the destruction of trees is equally detrimental to the interests 
of the ryots ‘there. Government declare their intention to put an end to this 
deplorable state of things and to take measures for the protection of tree- 
growths by introducing a judicious system of rewards and penalties. Govern- 
ment deserve the thanks of the people for the paternal care they have evinced 
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oa 


district.) 


| the waar of the rayats. 


[The Satya Shodhak suggests that Governme nt 


take steps for encouraging the afforestation of lands in the Ratnagiri 


*31. “We are glad to see that a man like Sir Charles Dilke has asso- 


Protest against the new 
military burden of 45 
lakhs of rupees upon 
India recommended by 
the Romer Committee. 

. Pdrst (35), 13th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


ciated himself with Dr. Rutherford in a protest 


against military extravagance in India, for Sir 
Charles has always made Imperial defence his special 
study. Lord Kitchener’s redistribution of the troops 
has been made with asole eye to trouble on the 
Northern frontier. That it is very effectual for such 
an eventuality has been proved by the automatic 
precision and speed with which two border risings 


were suppressed. But Sir Charles Dilke is by no means alone in thinking that 
the face of Kuropean politics has so changed since the redistribution scheme 
began that there was really no excuse for completing it.......... Still, the new 
disposition of the troops will probably be adhered to for a long time to come, 
now that it has been carried out. But there is no such necessity for the 
imposition of the charge of forty-five lakhs recommended by the Romer Com- 
mittee, which Sir Charles Dilke described as the deliberate creation of a fresh 
grievance for India. As these protests have arisen from his own side of the 
House, the Secretary of State might yet revise his ruling on this point.” 


32. We learn from the Advocate of India that Government have 


Comments on the resig- 
nation by Mr. Justice 
Mitter of his seat on the 
Bench of the Calcutta 
High Court. 

Kesarz (120), 8th Dec. 


accepted the resignation of Mr. Justice Mitter of the 
Calcutta High Court. Mr. Mitter was one of those 
Judges, who by their scrupulous and straightforward 
conduct on the Bench maintained the prestige of 
the High Court. ‘The present situation in Bengal is 
critical, as can be seen from the fact that Sir Andrew 
Frazer had to leave India by the backdoor as it 


were, viz., vid Tuticorin and not from Bombay. Even there, three Bengalees 


dogged his footateps. 


To revert to Mr. Mitter’s resignation, it may be 


recalled that he had ruled in one case that the demand for swardjya was 
not illegal. His decision on the application for bail in the concocted 
Midnapur case was a deterrent to the high-handed procedure of the Police. 
People are wondering why such a popular Judge should have resigned his seat 


on the Bench at such a time. 


Was the resignation voluntary ? Government 


would do well to publish the causes that led to Mr. Justice Mitter’s resigna- 
tion in order to remove the public impression that all was not fair in this case, 


33. Commenting on the memorial submitted by the Jain Graduates’ 


Alleged necessity of 
recognizing a few of the 


Association to the Government of India, praying for 
a recognition of some of their principal festivals as 
public holidays, the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—We 


Jain festivals as public have not far to go to search for the causes of the 
holidays. 


ee omission of the Jain holidays from the list of public 
ar — a sn holidays. At the time the list was first framed, 
its authors had no idea that Jainism was a distinct 
religion, having nothing to do with Hinduism, and that it had such a numerous 
following in the Bombay Presidency. The Jains, again, were hitherto 
indifferent to such questions as did not touch them very intimately. The 
present memorial, however, shows that they have thrown off their indifference. 
The number of Jains in the Bombay Presidency is much larger than that of 
either the Parsis or the Christians; and if Government have recognised the 
holidays of these minor communities, it is but fair to ask why those of the 
larger community should not be recognised as well. It might perhaps be 
argued that, if the peculiar holidays of each of the different castes embraced 
by “the Hindu community be recognised, the list of holidays would grow unduly 
long. But this argument does not apply to the Jains, whose religion is 
essentially non-Vedic and claims an origin independent of Hinduism. We 
hope Government will satisfy the loyal and law-abiding community of the 
Jains by recognising at least a few of their holidays. 


34, 


Alleged injustice to 
Muhammadans in the 
matter of the holidays 
prescribed for the Bombay 
Small Causes Court during 
the ensuing year. 

Akhbar-e-Islim 
9th Dec. 


(59), 


would not object if this 
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In the authorised list of the public holidays to be observed in the 


Bombay Small Causes Court during the ensuing 
year the Muharram is the only solitary Muham- 
madan holiday. Even as regards this festival, the 
reason why it is included in the list is the desire to 
suit the convenience of the non-Muhammadan mem- 
bers of the staff who would like to witness the Tabut 
procession led out by the ignorant and superstitious 
members of the Moslem community. As for the 
educated and truly religious Muhammadans, they 
holiday had been omitted altogether. We cannot 


understand why important Muhammadan festivals, such as the Ramzan Id, 


the Bakri Id, etc., have not been noticed at all. 


We draw the attention of 


the Muhammadan community and the Muhammadan members on the local 
Legislative Council and request them to raise a protest against the omission 


of these holidays. 


We hope that the Bombay Government will pay due 


attention to this complaint of the Muhammadans. 


30. We have not the slightest doubt that unity, co-operation and 


Alleged growing popu- 
larity of the swadeshi 
movement among Mu- 
hammadans. 

Khabardar (72), 


llth 
, Dec. 


friendliness between the Hindu and Muhammadan 
communities would be productive of great good to - 
the country in all matters, social, commercial and 
religious. Itis to be regretted, however, that these 
two communities have taken up different sides in 
political matters. This cannot but be detrimental 
to the interests of the country. No time should, 


therefore, be lost in bringing about the political union of the two communities. 


Time was when the Hindus and Muhammadans, 


between them, shared 


dominion over such industries as were the pride of the country, but which 
are now lost to us. Thanks, however, to the swadesht movement, we shall 
soon.recover them. Hitherto, a section of the Muhammadan community 
had been averse to the movement; but, in view of the recent unjust encroach- 
ment of Austria on Turkey, even they have taken kindly to swadeshi. It 
was quite right that Bombay Muhammedans should have passed resolutions 
in favour of “swadeshi and for the boycott of Austrian goods. 


36. ‘One of the innovations of great value both to the State and the 
Alleged necessity of the public which the genius of Lord Curzon inaugurated 


publication. of Press Notes 
by the Commissioner in 
Sind. 

Sind Journal (18), 3rd 


is the free issue of Press Notes by the local Govern- 
ments and the Government of Indlia.......... We, 
in Sind, isolated as we are from the Presidency 
proper and having practically a local Government 


Dec. distinct from the Bombay Government, feel very 
much the need of Press Notes issued by the Commissioner in Sind. How 
often does it not happen that the papers have written strongly about a ques- 
tion or an affair falling within the power and discretion of the Commissioner 
in Sind; and although the latter has actually done something towards remov- 
ing the cause of complaint or preventing recurrence of a wrong; yet, the official 
lips being sealed, the public know nothing of it and go on criticising, to the irrita- 
tion alike of the official world and the people atlarge! All this can be prevent- 
ed by the Commissioner in Sind issuing Press communiques from time to time. 
The matter may relate to one district only, or it may relate to the province at 
large ; but the communications should always be stamped with the authority 
of no less a person than the ruler of the Province. We hope our suggestion 
will receive attention.” 


37. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Phenix:—“In the 
matter of the Pleaders’ Examination in Sind, I fear 
our Muhammadan brethren are treated unfavourably, 
Leaving aside the question whether they receive 
any injustice at the hands of the Hindu examiners, it 
is at least a patent fact that they cannot work with 
buoyant spirits because of the ever-present fear of 

Taking things as they are, I feel the authorities owe 


_ Appeal to Government 
to take measures to cure 
the dearth of Muhamma- 
dan lawyers in Sind. 
Pheniz (13), 2nd Dec. 


receiving such injustice. 


tothe Muhammadans of Sind the duty of removing the cause of sucn 
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aw.’ 


ee $B caer The Sin a Mibaromadans are. without ‘a “strong force of their 


own. lawyers, that - ym ndent, shrewd and public-spirited body of men, 
whinh is: the backbone. of all movements calculated to help: the people in. 
their social, political and. industrial advancement. Two al ssinatins proposals. 
forthe eradication of this. evil may be suggested. The first is to give the 
Muhammadans representation on the Board of Examiners. But if that be 
impracticable for one reason or another, let the authorities allow the unsuc-- 
cessful candidate the option of applying to the Examination Board for re- 
examination of his papers by the President, who is always a European. In 
arder to prevent everyone rushing in with such applications, anyone who 
wants his papers:to.be re-examined may be asked to pay a fee of Rs. 25.......... 
We trust the authorities will soon see their way to solve this problem which 


has been mrad ceutitey deal on the general progress of Muhammadans in. 
Sind. ” : 


38. “We were very wer amused at perusing a paragraph which appeared 
Comments on the com- 22 the columns of the infallible Sind Journal of the 
plaint ‘of the’ Sind Hindu 19th instant, in which we are accused of being 
Sabha about the attacks ‘confused in our ideas.’ We should have let the 
of: certain Muhammadan matter pass unnoticed, if it was not for the fact 


orgaus on Hindu commu- that it was a mistake to suppose that what 


nity. appeared in the Sindhi columns of our journal of 
E mg rey (59), 28th Nov., the 8th August last, ‘hurled epithets at the -whole 


Hindu community. We fail to see how such a 
conclusion could have been arrived at by the Hindus in Sind, for they 
have never attempted such acts of foolhardiness as their brothers in Bengal 
are guilty of, unless they wish the authorities to believe that if they are 
not actively engaged against the Government, they passively acquiesce in 
what is being done. We are challenged to point out a single instance in 
which a writer or speaker used expressions against the whole Government or 
Kuropean community. In the name of goodness what were all the trials for 
sedition ? Perhaps our contemporary wculd palm it off as a blind that 
Government revenged themselves on innocent native journalists. We, unfor- 
tunately, forget the date of the issue of the Bengals in which appeared the 
words :—‘ A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot’; perhaps the Sind Journal 
does not take it as a challenge to Government, as it appeared at a time 
when the Bengali mind was agitated with hatred against the authorities 
for the Partition....... .. Weare asked to withdraw wholesale the vilification 
that appeared in our Sindhi issue ; we fail to see where it comes in when 
the remark was never intended for Sind or its peaceful citizens. But if the 
community takes upon themselves to wear the cap that was never intended 
for them, how are we to blame ?”’ 


39.. Commenting on the reply given by the Commissioner in Sind to the 

pet eve! on the repl complaint made by the Sind Hindu Sabha about 
ai tan” Commies ee attacks on the Hindu community made by cer- 
Gnd to the Sind Hindu tain Muhammadan papers, the Kardchi Chronicle 
Sabha 7e attacks on the remarks :—* We are sure the decision arrived at by 
Hindu community by Government in this matter will be generally welcomed. 
certain Muhammadan The considerations which weighed with the authorities 
organs. are natural, and the arguments set forth in their 
wpe fae sag reply to the Sind Sabha appear to us to be sufficiently 
tor (5), 12th Dec. convincing. We have every hope the Sabha will 
: find the Commissioner’s extremely polite reply 
satisfactory, conveying as it does the assurance that the result of the interview 
of the persons responsible forthe writings complained of with the District 
Magistrate has been successful.” [The Indian Spectator writes :—‘‘ The Com- 
missioner in Sind has given a tactful reply to the Hindu Sabha, which 
complained that a certain journal advocating the interests of the Muhammadan 
community was fomenting ill-wHl between Hindus and Muhammadans... 


The spectacle of one community complaining of the tone of the newspapers. 
conducted by members of another community is far from edifying, whether 
the newspapers concerned. be identified with the Hindu, the Muhammadan 
OK ; Sine European community.” 
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40. Commenting on the proceedings of the publie meeting held at 
er oe Hyderabad (Sind)to protest against alleged indignities 
Comments on a meeting inflicted upon four Zaminddrs of the Ghordbari 
held at Hyderabad (Sind) Taluka, the Phenix writes :—‘In this connection, 
to si pagan re we cannot help noticing a few peeuliarities. There 
| Poe roornge ahammadan 8¢°™s to be something behind the scenes which 
zamindérs of. Ghorabari the public is not aware of. Public meetings go out 
Taluka (Karachi). | of their legitimate province and lose all their value 
_ Pheniz (13), 5th Dec. when they advocate individual cases and griev- 
| | ances, real or imagined. There is frequently a 
danger of such meetings being engineered by some _ interested people 
to serve their own private ends. In this particular instance, we notice 
that the names of the four respectable Zaminddrs are carefully withheld. 
What looks more suspicious, however, is the fact of the meeting having 
been. held at Hyderabad instead of at Kardchi—the natural and proper 
place for such a meeting—considering that both the Zamindars and the 
officials complained against belong to the Karachi District. One would have 
expected that the Karachi public would feel a greater interest in the affair 
than the people of Hyderabad; but it would seem that such movements are 
possible and can thrive only in the congenial atmosphere of Hyderabad. 
‘We are not cognisant of official secrets; but this much we believe, that all 
the three officers concerned, v2z., Messrs. Younghusband, Mules and Smyth, 
are too careful and sympathetic officers to have taken any step without 
grave and adequate reasons for the same. We shall not be surprised if the 
action taken has been the result of careful and exhaustive inquiries. For 
these reasons, we would hesitate to treat the meeting seriously.” 


Legislation. 


*41, “The special legislation that has been brewing for some time past 
was passed at the meeting of the Viceroy’s Legisla- 

tive Council held on Friday. The new Act provides 

Comments on the Indian for a shortened form of trial before a special tribunal 


Criminal Law Amend- consisting of three Judges of the High Court in 
ment Act. 


ae . the case of certain offences of a political and 
‘o Dee ats anarchical character, and makes it penal to belcng 
actively or passively to associations having objects 
of this nature or which the Governor-General in 
Council may declare to be unlawful. There is no doubt some vagueness 
in the latter provision, but in the circumstances of the moment it is undesir- 
able to enter on any minute criticism of a measure which has been forced on 
the Government and the public alike by the intolerably reckless doings of 
the anarchists in Bengal. The Governments of the provinces to which the 
Act applies at present, namely, the two Bengals, will, of course, impress on the 
Police and the Magistracy the need for a discriminate and just use of the 
new powers, as the abuse of them will have an effect on public feeling far 
more adverse to Government than the abuse of the provisions of the ordinary 
law, of which. there have been a few too many. Extraordinary powers require 
extraordinary care in their exercise.......... The country has reason to be 
grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy for the measure which must be 
described on the whole as one of wise forbearance in the face of insensate 
viclence on the one hand and of intemperate suggestions on the other.”’ 


*42. It would be diflicult to say that the new legislation was uncalled- 

ane for. As we recently pointed out, there did exist 

_ Bombay pramecne yaa) the necessity of making some alterations in the 
er art Gagarin Ser present procedure to effectually suppress anarchy, 
and to set an example to those hare-brained 
visionaries who disturb the peace; and it can be said without exaggeration that 
the alterations in the procedure now made will meet with the approval of all 
right-thinking people. His Excellency the Viceroy and his colleagues 
rightly and pertinently remarked that the protraction of the recent bomb 


trials to periods extending over 6 months, and the innumerable complications © 
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e interval have not produced a very ‘ee impression 

It is possible that the result of all this -has been 
task. of the enemies of India of stirring up. to mischief 
disposed to violence all the more easy. It was necessary to 
state of affairs with a strong hand. The new procedure will be 
effectual in putting a stop to the needless lengthening out of trials, ‘so that 
the accused, if innocent, will not have to rot long in jail; and, at the same 
time, the circulation of stories likely to excite visionaries and weak-minded 
people will be checked at once, the proceedings before the committing 
Magistrate being conducted with closed doors. As the aim ‘of the 
new procedure is to minimise the’ publication of matter likely to lead 
the public astray, it cannot be said that there is here any violation of 
the spirit of the important principle which, for the assurance of the 
public mind, requires that all trials shall be conducted with open doors. 
The new procedure is proposed to be applied only to cases likely to be com- 
plicated and protracted. But we would suggest to Government the advisability 
of applying it to all cases, which are ultimately to be sent up to the High 
Court. With regard, again, to the powers taken by Government under the 
new Act for the suppression of dangerous associations, we feel constrained to 
say that, though we are in perfect sympathy with the amendments suggested 
by the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, it is difficult to criticise 
Government for refusing to accept them. .No doubt Government in passing 
orders for the suppression of such bodies will have in the main to rely upon 
the not very reliable information supplied by the Police; but it is 
satisfactory to note that these powers are vested in the Governor-General-in- 
Council alone, and we may rest assured that he will take care to sift 
minutely the information supplied to him. We trust that the visionaries, 
whose wild excesses have necessitated this legislation, will now be convinced 
of the strength of Government and there will be no necessity of keeping 
it long in force’ even in Bengal. [The Gwardti, on the other hand, 
writes:—The Act is passed, but will it put an end to anarchy? 
Taking advantage of the existence of anarchy in Bengal, Government have 
rung the death-knell of equitable and systematic procedure in criminal trials. 
They did not feel the slightest compunction in suspending the Standing Orders 
in respect of Council proceedings and hurried through the three readings of 
the Bill at one sitting. The Honourable Lr. Ghose’s request to postpone the 
passing of the Act for a single day was not attended to. From to-day those, 
who will be considered by the officials to be disloyal, seditious, creators of 
disturbances and anarchists, and also those found helping dangerous associa- 
tions with money will be arrested, placed before the special tribunal of three 
High Court Judges and unceremoniously marched off to jail at once. How far 
anarchy will be suppressed by these hurried trials remains to be seen. We 
loathe anarchy from the bottom of our heart. Not only the highest strata of 
society but also the middle classes are struck dumb with terror at the very 
name of anarchy. But at the same time they tremble at the frequency with 
which repressive measures are being rushed through. | 


*43. “The Bill, which was scuttled through all its stages at a single 
meeting Of the Council, is its own justification for 

___ Rdst Goftdr (37), 13th dispensing with the formalities of procedure adopted 
Dec., Eng. cols. under ordinary circumstances. ‘The fact that the 
Bill was put to the vote on the eve of a new 

epoch of administrative reforms shows that, while Government are anxious 
to meet all legitimate popular aspirations in a spirit of sympathy, they will 
not be found wanting in their duty to put down lawlessness with a firm 
and unrelenting hand. The measure was not passed a,day too soon. An 
adoption of its provisions a few months earlier would have averted mis- 
carriage of justice and the perpetration of some recent crimes which were 
rendered notoriously easy through the cumbrous and unelastic procedure 
of the law as it stood........... It would be pedantic to condemn Government 
.for having failed to overtake contingencies in advance, and wicked 
to carp at the action that is taken with a due sense of the exigencies 


of the times. The new Act is neither sweeping and offensive nor un- 
. | 


% 


a 


necessarily severe. It leaves peaceful men alone, interferes. with none of 
those rights which lawful citizens cherish, and carries terror to none 
save thoss who harbour wicked designs of murder ..and -bloodshed and 
are themselves a terror to the State and to society. The Act will commend 
itself to all loyal and righteous people ; and though there. might be an honest 
difference of qpinion as to that part of it where it deals with unlawful 
associations, a moment’s reflection would disarm suspicion and disapproval. 
Though the ‘regulation i is elastic, we may count upon the discretion of the 


executive to administer it with prudence........... The urgent need of a 
machinery to deal with secret political organisations was made clear by the 
Viceroy in the course of a terse and telling speech.......... The Manicktola 


discoveries, followed by the attempt on “the life of Sir Andrew Fraser 
and the murder of the Police Inspector have opened a new chapter in the 
history of sedition. They have taken us far beyond that of treasonable 
pamphlets and revolutionary speeches.......... The remaining provisions ’ of 
the Act require little by way of criticism or elucidation. They dispense with 


the abnormal delays in the prosecution of accused persons charged with such 
serious offences as murder, outrage and violence.”’ 


*44,. “The necessity for fresh legislation to adequately meet the 
i situation in Bengal has been generally admitted, 

ihsh Dex Mee: oe. 29), but it will not be wrong to question the propriety 
of passing important enactments at a single sitting. 

Such a procedure is sure to convey a wrong impression to those not on the 
spot, magnifying, as it must necessarily do, the real magnitude of the evil 
complained of. Weare glad, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose pressed this point 
upon the Council, although without success.......... The object of the 
Act, as stated by Sir Harvey Adamson, is twofold: (1) to obtain the 
prompt decision of criminal -cases of a complex nature arising out of an 
anarchist conspiracy and (2) to prescribe an effective way of dealing with crimi- 
nal associations. Against the former object not a word can be urged. The 
proverbial ‘ law’s delay’ has in some cages in Bengal amounted to a scandal. 
pasa We welcome, therefore, the creation of a Tribunal of three Judges of 
the High Court, but itisa pity that the Act does not specifically provide 
that one of them should be a native. We do not say this by way 
of casting any aspersions on KEHnglish Judges, but the advantages of 
having at least one native Judge on the ‘Tribuna! are obvious. In 
the first place, it will give satisfaction to the people and strengthen 
public confidence in the Tribunal. But even more important than this 
is the fact, that a native Judge is essentially mecessary to understand, 
what we may call, the psychology of complex anarchical offences. 
We hope, therefore, that a native Judge of the High Court will 
always be a member of the Tribunal. Why trial by jury should have been 
done away with we cannot understand. So far as we have seen, even in 
anarchist and sedition cases that have been tried hitherto, nota single jury 
has shown the least sign of pugnacity or perversity.......... There is yet 
another and equally reprehensible feature in the first part of the Act, viz., 
that ‘ all evidence given before a Magistrate (according to the new provision, 


be it noted, such evidence will be taken ex-par te) by any witness, whom | 


the Court holds to have been done away with, is to be admitted.’ Simply 
because a solitary approver was done to death in the Alipur jail, it seems 
strange that Government should go the length of shelving one of the first 
principles of the Law of Evidence. ‘The proper thing to do is to better guard 
such witnesses and not to subvert principles of an important claracter.......... 
Weare perfectly cognisant of the responsibility of the authorities and the 
hard times they have been having. We grant that it is their bounden duty 
to close every avenue that leads to sedition, anarchism and violence. . Let 
all such avenues be closed by all means. But the discarding of established 
principles should not be the price paid for such.a consummation. The state 
of things in Bengal has undoubtedly become intolerable, and nobody can be 
more anxious than we are that normal conditions should once more prevail 
there.” | 


ay 


mént have forged tiew legislation to suppress anar- 
ism in India; and their action has met with the 
Nanimous support of non-official membfrs of the 
Council.......... The very fact of the Bill having 
a ae been passed unanimously may be taken as a proof of 
tes conviction, that has stolen over the minds of all responsible publicists and 
2¢ more intelligent section of the Indian public, that drastic measures have 
become essential, not only for safe-guarding the interests of the British rdj, 
but the preservation of public tranquility and the protection of many sacred 
interests of the people themselves. The Government of Lord Minto have 
conducted themselves with admirable wisdom and moderation; and though 
the measure now adopted is somewhat stringent, it would be impossible to 
His too highly the self-restraint and total absence of vindictiveness that 


is Excellency’s Government have evinced in dealing with the new pest. 

e do certainly wish that’ Government had framed this new enactment as 
special legislation, and not incorporated it in the Statute Book as part of the 
ordinary law of the land......... We, however, venture to trust that, remem- 
bering the ready acquiescence of the public leaders and the people at large, 
and the willing support accorded in the present instance Government will 
not hesitate to repeal the Act as soon as the necessity for its maintenance has 
disappeared. In that faith we welcome this measure, endorsing the unanimous. 
popular verdict as to its absolute necessity at the présent juncture.” 


46. Unfortunate Hindustan! On what evil days hast thou fallen that 
ee thy own children should stab thee in the breast. The 
11th D tg ’. miseries of the harassed people of India have now 
reached a climax. By the passing of the new Act 
‘a fresh chain of repression has been thrown round the neck of this unfortunate 
country. It is too early yet for us to examine in detail the provisions of the 
new enactment; but suffice it to say that a certain section of the Indian 
people, agitated with the fever of unrest, have, with open eyes, invited the 
noose. It remains to be seen whether the new:enactment will have the 
desired effect of stamping out anarchy from the land; but this much is certain 
that, on the present occasion, the hands of Government have been forced and 
that they have doné nothing out-of-the-way in passing the measure at a 
single sitting of the Council. 


*47. “Of late, the Indian Daily News of Calcutta, which is the organ of 
oe the independent section of the local Anglo-Indian 
Rte Mer (32), 13th nercantile community, has written a great deal on 
" neg the subject of the proposed Crimes Bill which -it 

is the intention of the Government of India to introduce into the Jegislative 
Council, on the lines, it is alleged, of the Irish Crimes Act. With infinite 
pains and wealth of facts and arguments, our contemporary has demonstrated 
the utter futility of following that extraordinary piece of legislation which is 
detested by the larger portion of sober Ireland. It observes that ‘not by 
researches in Irish archives should the Indian situation be dealt with.’ No. 
That situation presents none of the lamentable features which brought the 
Irish Crimes Act into existence. Says the Indian Daily News, ‘ The 
ordinary law has given enormous powers to Government, which can be brought 
into operation at any place or time, on the requisition of the local authorities. 
No fresh legislation is needed to empower Government to withdraw the pri- 
vilege of trial by jury in any district which may be “ proclaimed ”’ in the 
Irish sense........... Bearing in mind that the population is unarmed, and that 
every gun, revolver or other fire-arm which is held under license can be 
accounted for, that meetings of any size and for any object proposed to be 
held at any hour of the day or night, can be prohibited by order of the nearest 
Magistrate under the Criminal Procedure Code, and that these things can be 
done under the ordinary law and at the pleasure of the executive, it seems extra- 
ordinary that we should be making researches into obsolete statutes and 
old archives for guidance in any situation that may arise in this country. 
It is permissible to point out that the most lamentable of recent occurrences 
could have been prevented by the exercise of ordinary prudence. -If the 


situation is really half as dangerous as it is supposed to be, there was no excuse 
‘ 


for failing to take precautions.’ Our contemporary is not alone in giving expres- 
sion to the above view. There are many unbiased on-lookers on the spot in 
Calcutta and elsewhere who have deplored the woeful inefficiency of the 
Police to track the guilty and otherwise take measures betimes for the preven- 
tion of crimes for which drastic an exceptional legislation is now keenly 
sought. We, therefore, are at one with our contemporary when it argues that 
“at 1s wmperative that the Government should make the most of the existing law 
and utilise to the fullest degree every available official and non-official agency 
to deal with the situation. A'wise and trustful Government would not hesitate 
to exhaust all its resources before forging a new engine of legal torture which 
may fail to achieve its object and exasperate innocent millions.......... It is 
to be devoutly hoped that the Imperial Government will exercise wise states- 
‘manship by first making its own existing machinery, which is ample for the 
present exigencies, wholly efficient before it rushes again into the legislative 
armoury to forge new weapons. Our contemporary is, again, absolutely correct 
when it observes that it is a matter of regret that ‘the punishment of crime 
should have claimed far greater attention than the causes of crime and the forms 
of agitation leading to crime. It is here that we have to find fault with 
Government. Hardly any effort has yet been made to trace effectively the 
-causes of crime. Those whose duty it is to do so have more or less proved 
their utter incompetency in the matter. They have gone on the wrong 
scent and only ended in lamentable failure. The Standard of London has 
-observed :—' How far and in what proportion this has been due to the profes- 
sional skill of Indian lawyers, to the dilatoriness of the Courts, and to possible 
defects in the Code of Criminal Procedure, it is difficult to say. There is 
nothing to show, however, that any person against whom a charge of murder, 
treasonable conspiracy or seditious incitement supported by reasonably con- 
clusive evidence, has been brought and has evaded the legal consequences of 
his crime. ‘ T'here is nothing, as the law stands, to prevent the appointment of 
‘an additional Presidency Magistrate wn Calcutta or a reinforcement of the 
High Court ; but any radical modzfication of the present system of administer- 
ing justice seems altogether uncalled-for. Of course, itis. The only right 
-and efficacious mode, as the Indian Daily News says, 1s to attack the causes 
of discontent. ‘That is the true way to cast out the unrest.’ Lastly, it is to 
be hoped that Government will not rush through their Bill, if at all to be 
passed, in half an hour in the Viceregal Legislative Council, but will give 
ample time to the public to formulate their fair criticism on it. We need not 
say that a minor cause of the present discontent is the indecent haste with 
which more than one repressive measure during recent years has been passed. 
Since the above was in type the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill has 
passed the Council, and we reserve our criticism thereon till the next week. 
But the Act does not in any way diminish the force of what we have said 
above. The Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose has, in our opinion, most 
emphatically echoed sober Indian opinion on this new legislation, to which 
neither Sir Harvey Adamson nor the Viceroy has given a conclusive reply.” 


*48. “Inthe meeting of the Viceregal Legislative Council held on last 


| Friday a Bill was passed, by semmary legislative pro- 
Mahratta (9), 18th Dec. cedure, by which a special judicial procedure can be 


hereafter legally applied to the trial of offences which the Government may | 


regard and declare as falling under the category of ‘ anarchism,’ and by which 
. Goveinment will be authorised, under a scheme of penalties, to suppress any 
associations which the Governor-General may declare to be dangerous for the 
peace and order of the country. The special procedure will consist of an 
ex-parte inquiry into offences of anarchism without lawyers, without cross- 
examination, and even behind the back of accused persons, and next a 
speedy commitment to the High Court where a Bench of three High 
Court Judges, to be appointed by the Chief Justice, will try offenders without 
the assistance of a Jury.......... The new Acts of repressive legislation 
may be taken as companions to the Seditious Meetings Act and the 
Newspapers (incitement to violence) Act. The three form part of the 
same scheme. With the proverbial bias of the biography writer, Sir Harvey 
Adamson referred to the first two items as enactments which have now 
con 2166—9 
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+ ‘ferved their ‘purpose, but dwelt on the importance of the last as the 
"-- “thing: wanted under the circumstances. Anarchy. could not be possibly 


ressed without it; but with it it was quite easy to usher in the 
_ ~~ “golden age of peace and virtue and harmony. The Honourable Sir E. Baker, 
7 ~~ “however, had the good sense to admit that the naw Bill did not represent 
SS a the whole or even the major part of the policy of the Government in dealing 
with the present situation. ‘Our greater task,’ said he, ‘is to so adjust 
“the machinery.of Government, that our fellow subjects shall be allotted a 
srt which a self-respecting people can fill.’ The Honourable Dr. Rash 
ehari Ghose also gave the sage counsel that anarchism was but a passing 
‘distemper, and that no such heroic measures of repression were called 
‘for its suppression. But the executive Government say that they want 
new powers; and in India when the _ executive Government say 
that, there is an end of the matier.......... The matter was in this case so 
urgent that not even a week’s delay could be brooked. But there was also 
Be! another reason for it. The Viceroy frankly admitted that it would look 
rs: rather ungracious that Government should first promulgate reforms and then 
sf immediately proceed to deal with anarchical crime. If ‘everything on its 
merits’ be the maxim of Lord Minto, as it must be of every reasonable man, 
s we fail to see what harm there would have been in postponing the enactment 
| of the new Bill for the satisfaction of constitutional requirements.”’ 
‘ 


"49. “We have no desire to contest the theoretical soundness of the pro- 
position that, when the Executive Government delli- 

eg begeecny oe, Sn berately come to the conclusion that special courts 
3 Pi ceus i Ss and special methods of trial and of punishment are 
“necessary for preserving society from organised anarchical outrages, it is the 
; duty of all loyal and peace-abiding peopleto support them ungrudgingly. But 
: knowing as we do the incompetency of those subordinate administrative 
) officials, on whose reports, after all, the heads of the Indian Government have 
‘to rely, we hope to be pardoned for saying that the case for the special legislation 
’ that was passed yesterday by a suspension of the Standing Orders in the 
a Supreme Legislative Council, does not seem to have been made out fh any- 
: thing like a fully convincing manner. There is great strength, besides, in the 
| contention of the Honourable Dr. Rash Bekari Ghose that it would have 
been highly statesmanlike to wait for some weeks and watch the results of 

‘the announcement of reforms which Lord Morley is going to make on Monday 
next and then to pass the new legislation, if the need for the same was 
| ‘felt in spite of the reforms.......... lhe picture of the present state of things 
; drawn by Sir H. Adamson was indeed a dismal one, specially that of the 
: ‘reign of terror represented to be established by the Samztis and the Volun- 
| teers. We look, however, at the picture from another point also. ‘These orga- 
-nisatigns came, it is said, into existence six yearsago. ‘They had thus a 
‘pre-partition origin, and Bengal anarchism is acknowledged to be the most 
recent post-partition development. Whilst these Samztis and the Volunteers— 
10,000 for the whole Bengal does not seem to be a very terrifying number— 
went on, according to the Government version, from bad to worse and became 
dangerously criminal, may we ask what were the Police and the executive 
doing all the while? Itis their hopeless incompetence which stands out 
as glaringly as the terrorism alleged to be exercised by these’ associa- 
tions. Not that the incompetency of the Police excuses the terrorism or 
discountenances efforts to put it down. But it discredits that evidence on 
which Government must have relied in order to forge the new legislation....... 
The first part of the new measure is less likely to prove dangerous and is 


2 also less open to objections, except that the withdrawal in its entirety of the 
a privilege of trial by jury, even in places like Calcutta, where the majority 
Be of every jury will be Europeans and men of substance and stake, is a 
. provision with which it is hard to be reconciled. However, there is 
ae this satisfaction that there will be three High Court Judges to try each case ; 
and if this tribunal is well constituted, the danger of positive injustice 
re will be minimised. We trust that the three Judges will be so chosen 
ae as to command universal satisfaction. Though inherently the creation 
ee of this new tribunal is not very objectionable, yet we are constrained 


35 ; 


to make the remark that the necessity therefor has not been quite 
convincingly made out. The Manicktolla bomb case is trotted out 
most conspicuously. ‘The Midnapur trial also is alluded to. as exemplifying 
the essential slowness of the procedure laid down by the existing law. 
But may we ask if it is not the persons responsible for setting the law 
in motion who are more to blame for the provokingly weary length 
of the first of these trials and the collapse of the second? Ifthe Police had 
been active and efficient, if they had been able to collect evidence 
quickly, if the Magistrates had before them materials on which they could be 
promptly convinced of a primd facie case having been made out, and if 
the Crown Counsel had contented: himself with narrowing the issues to the 
most vital and important points, we do not think that the case at Alipur | 
would have been in the pitiable plight in which we now find it to be. 
And of the Midnapur trial fiasco the less said, the better.” 


90. “The Bill in respect of public charities which has been introduced 
in the Viceregal Council by Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
Comments on Dr. Rash has attracted the attention of the people of 
ate pos te Bye i Sukkur and has called forth a protest from them. 
Sindhi 653) 98th Novy. Although we fully recognise that Dr. Ghose has been 
Eng. cols. * moved by a_ highly patriotic motive in bringing 
forward his Bill for the better supervision of public 
charities, we cannot help raising our voice against the proposal to facilitate 
interference with the management of religious Trusts as it is our convic- 
tion that it will do much more harm than good. This was also the o6n- 
clusion arrived at by the mass meeting which was held here on Sunday last. 
Mr. Pessumal, who was in the chair, rightly observed that the proposed law 
ran counter to the traditions and religious customs of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. It was also shown at the meeting how bad people would 
take undue advantage of the law to harass and fleece the priests, how the 
latter would be demoralised and how religion would suffer thereby......... 
It has been objected that the Sukkur meeting was under a misapprehension 
as to the scope of the Bill, and that no account of the petty sums given to 
temples as alms or offerings from day to day will be required. 
We are not sure of this, but we know that this impression or ‘ misapprehen- 
sion’ prevails among some of the best lawyers. The language used in the 
Bill and in the already existing enactments on the subject is rather vague 
and wide. We trust Government, who have already been considerate 
towards the religious susceptibilities of the people to be affected by the 
Bill, wili not allow it to be proceeded with any further. We would also 
exhort Punchayets, Anjumans and leading gentlemen to profit by the attempts 
which are being made to interfere with religious institutions, to rise to 
a sensc of responsibility and to exercise better control upon temples, mosques 
and similar institutions. If they had been doing their duty properly, 
there would no occasion for proposals in Legislative assemblies to put 
heavier chains upon the T'rustees of Charities, some of whom are held in great 
veneration for their piety and holiness. Indeed we think that in these days 
of new national aspirations we should learn to manage these affairs of ours 
quite independently of the help of the State. Politically we are only too 
dependent upon Government and are just beginning to raise our heads in manly 
self-respect and demanding a larger measure of freedom and power. Would 
it not be a shame if in such affairs as the management of religious 
Trusts and establishments, we have to rely absolutely upon the power of 
a foreign Government? But supposing small offerings are not required to be 
included in the accounts, the Bill still remains open to serious objection on 
the ground stated above and several others as well.” 


EHducation. 


51. The Secretary to the Samarth Vidyalaya, Talegaon (Poona), 
writes to the Kesarz:—No more fresh students will 
Progress of the Samarth he admitted into the school this term. As many as 


anton a at Talegaon could be safely admitted have already joined the 


ran school. The people of Maharashtra have helped 
Sarre Sees Se Oe the institujion to a considerable extent. It will be 


fe agconimodation i in the school if the buildings now in course 

sbriuo: ) ready for occupation before the ‘rains. Visitors wishin 
36 ae, | the al life of the students by staying for a day in the schoo 
beforehand. and obtain permission. Those who want to visit 
psy pha for an hour or two and return the same day can do so 
day between 12 p.m. and 2 p.m. excepting Thursdays and Hindu holidays. 
heen thought. fit to regulate the inspection of the school by visitors and 
io confine it to Tashan days and hours so that it may not interfere unduly 
with - work of t the school. 


Railways. 


i Gg, There has been another train collision on an Indian railway. This 


Alleged -necessity of a having caused the loss of no less than fifteen lives and 
thorough-going inquiry jnjury to some twenty persons. An inquiry has been 
= meg aaa NP a instituted at Ldahore........... That these frequent 
4 | Pe oo gestae linge accidents have occasioned most serious misgivings 
4 - Jam-e-Jamshed (31), ‘ #™mong the travelling public is not to be gainsaid, 
a 9th Dec., Eng. cols. and it may be hoped that the present inquiry would 
3 not end in merely recording the neglect or error of 
: judgment of particular individuals, but would make a thorough and searching 

investigation into the conditions of service over the various lines. How far 
are overwork and the employment of men of unsteady habits on the railways 
responsible for these increasing accidents, and the consequent risk to valuable 
aa life and property? The public want to know this, and. must be satisfied 
on the point now at least.” 


Municipalities. 


53. The debate in the Broach Municipality over Government’s recent 
resolution on the subject of an increase in the 

Comments onthe debate elective element in the mofussil Municipalities and 
in. the Broach Munici- the appointment of Executive Officers under them 
pality over the question of was on the whole not quite satisfactory. The 
the appointment of an president and some of the Councillors appear to 


soning ig cer under the have been led away by the idea that the transfer of 


Bomhay Samdchdr (61), the executive powers, which at present are in the 
12th Dec. hands of the Municipalities, to an officer appointed 
by Government would be derogatory to the dignity of 

these self-governing bodies. Another objection urged by them against the 
appointment of such an officer is that it would mean an unnecessarily heavy 
addition to the burden of public taxation. In our opinion, the placing of the 
executive functions in the hands of a responsible and competent officer, who 
would be under the control of a Municipal Board having a preponderance of 
elected members, is to be warmly welcomed. It would resultin the improvement 
of Municipal administration and the unravelling of many an entanglement 
arising under the present system. Moreover, the Executive Officer will not be 
’ able to carry out any important measure without the sanction of the members. 
iP - The Broach Municipality will thus see that the proposal to appoint an Executive 
. Officer is in no way objectionable. Their second objection, based on grounds 
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2 of economy, is on the very face of it puerile, especially when we understand 
- that the salary of the officer is not to be very extravagant. The third point 
Z |  yaised in the debate that the officer should be either a medical man or 
ie an engineer is more important. Government have- plainly expressed 
| their intention of selecting the Executive Officers from the Civil Service; 

but we can see no particular necessity for this restriction. What the smaller 
i. cities badly require is an officer who is an expert in sanitary and engineering 
: matters. But as they cannot afford to entertain such an officer in addition 
to the Civilian Executive Officer proposed by Government, the best course 
would be for Government not to insist upon themselves nominating the 
is Executive Officers, but to leave the selection to the Municipalities subject. 
.. to the sanction of Government. We hope that the same generous spirit, 
ee -which led the Government of Sir George Clarke to grant the increase in. 
Me the elective element, will impel them to make this further concession. 


\ 


time it is the North-Western Railway, the accident 
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54. “In advocating special and communal representation, by election 

of Muhammadans on Municipal Boards under the 
~Muhammadans and coming Reform scheme, the Sind Gazette goes so far 
representation in Sind agg to opine that Sind should be governed on lines 
" Bind’ Journal (18), 3rd different from those of the Presidency proper (wde 
7 ’ paragraph 52 of Weekly Report No. 48 of 1908). Let 
us examine some of the grounds on which the demand 

for special arrangements for election of Muhammadans is based. It is said 
that under the Reform scheme Government will only nominate one-third of the 
Councillors, instead of the one-half under the old arrangement, and this must 
diminish the number of Muhammadan Councillors, who are at present mostly 
nominees of Government. It is, however, lost sight of that under the said 
scheme the nomination of ex-officio members will either cease or be very much 
restricted. <A sufficient number of seats will, therefore, continue to be available 
for Muhammadans. But even if the representation of Muhammadans suffers 
a little, it need not make them or their advocate querulous because, as is 
frankly ‘admitted by them, the number of Muhammadan Councillors is 
out of proportion to the number of their voters in Municipal wards.......... 
Muhammadans in Sind are fond of mie oa out their preponderance in 
numbers as an argument for more posts, &c.! Why, then, should they com- 
plain if they got seats on Municipal Boards according to the number of their 
voters in Manicipal areas? Do they not enjoy aimost exclusive represent- 
ation on Local Boards on account of being strong in numbers in the rural 
districts ?......... Our objection to communal representation on Municipal 
Boards is that it tends to emphasise racial distinctions and differences which 
it should be the object of statesmanship to eliminate. If Muhammadans try 
to cultivate friendly relations with their Hindu neighbours, instead of abusing 
and maligning them for nothing and lowering themselves by a false flattery 
of the European officials, we assure them they will soon find that Hindu 
electors are not generally unwilling to return really capable and worthy 
Muhammadan members. But the olive branch is not what it suits the 
interests of certain intriguers to accept on behalf of Muhammadan commu- 
nity. Let Muhammadans accept Sir G. §. Clarke, rather than Lord Minto, 


as their guide and philosopher and they will see what a rich harvest they 
will reap.” 


Native States. 


95. A Baroda correspondent writes to the Rdshtramat under date 9th 
December 1908:—Colonel Malcolm John Mead, 


— shikar mishap Resident at Baroda, has twin sons, one of whom is 
- at Baroda 
Rdshtramat (46), 12th in Military employ at Mhow. On Ist December 


* 1908, the twin brothers went for shzkar into the 
ane.” +Pim 2008 State forests which are looked after by two forest 
suards employed by the State. On 3rd December 1908, the corpse of one of 
these guards was found by his comrade. The deceased had received a bullet 
in his left side, which was extracted at the hospital. Of the two brothers, the 
one employed at Mhow left for that place direct after the mishap, while the 
other is inthe Baroda camp. ‘The murder is quite a mystery to the people 
of Baroda. But the following version of the occurrence is current here. 
The said two European gentlemen had permission to fire only twelve rounds 
of ammunition in the State forests. As, however, they did not succeed in 
bagging even asingle deer, even after exhausting their twelve rounds, they 
tr.ed to fire more. But being forbidden to do so by the guard, they became 
exasperated and fired at him. If the above rumour be true, the subjects of 
the State may be said to have very bad times in store forthem. There is also 
another rumour afloat in the town that the Police had made a demand that the 
said brothers be handed over to them, but that demand was refused. As the 
Kuropeans in question are the sons of the Resident, not even the farce of trying 
them will be gone through, and nothing further will be heard of this murder. 
Under these circumstances, God alone can protect the poor! It was at first 
my intention to wire these facts to you, but in view of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the day I thought it prudent to communicate the same by means of 
this letter. [In its issue of the 138th December the paper writes :—-The account 
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sede toxess guard in the Baroda State forest, published ; in our 
o, ig based on hearsay. The true facts of the case will be 

inquiry. is. held. This much, however, is certain that 
er suspicious circumstances. | 


56. "The Mahi Kdutha Gazette remarks that-cases of supposititious princes 


being smuggled in as heirs to the reigning princes of 
of Native States are getting frequent in Kathiawar, and 


a frequency 
itieus, children +that, therefore, the complaint, alleged to have ‘been 
set as heirs to 


ealte in Kathidw dx made by Prince Vijaysinghji to the Political Agent, 


Mahi Kéntha Gazette tot the present heir-apparent of Pdlitana is such a 

(75), 6th Dec. pretender should receive serious attention at the 

hands of the “authorities. A careful investigation 

into this complaint, in the opinion of the paper, would serve to check the 
recurrence of such frauds in future. . 


57. Is the series of the tricks and dodges played by Dadbha, the newly- 

EN appointed Thakor Saheb of Limbdi, to be an 
_Comments on the re- endless one? But a few days ago, we had to notice 
ported order prohibiting the way in which he tried to win applause from the 


the entry of seditious Hindus by posing as a defender of their faith at the 
newspapers in Jimbdi 


State (Kéthidwan). cost of the Muhammadans whose natural right to 
Political Bhomiyo (79), se the flesh of animals as food was ruthlessly 
11th Dec. encroached upon. Just now, we are being regaled 


with the report that His Highness has interdicted 
from the State all seditious papers writing against Government. If there is 
any truth in this report, we should like to know whether the object underlying 
this order of Dadbha is to serve the best interests of Government or merely 
to pay them back for their kindness in appointing him Thakor Saheb of 
Limbdi. Will such humbug lead Government to consider him as truly 


loyal? Are the other Native States, who have issued no such orders, dis- 


loyal ? But apart from other aspects of the matter, what we would like 
Government to do is to call upon the Thakor Saheb to enumerate the papers, 
which he believes to be seditious and to point out the seditious writings 
published by them. Perhaps Government would thereby come upon a fresh 
mine of information. We wish the Thako: Saheb would rest content with 
the good fortune that has befallen him and not be issuing orders, which 
encroach upon the rights of others, or are ridiculous and unmeaning. 


98. The Mahi Kantha Gazette complains that owing to the serious illness 
of the Rana Saheb of Porbunder, Mr. Narbheshan- 


_ Complaint against the kar the Dewan, who has in his hands the entire 
Dewan of  Porbunder 


State (Kéthidwar) management of the State, is abusing his powers by 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette ®ppointing his own creatures to all the important 
(75), 6th Dec. posts in the State, and driving away those not siding 


with him. The paper adds, on apparently good 
authority, that the said Dewan, high officer though he is, has many times 
travelled to Ranavav without a ticket, but has nevertheless recovered the 
railway fare from the State. It calls upon the Political Agent to investigate 
the matter, and if the allegation is proved, to have Mr. Narbheshankar removed 
from such a responsible. position as that of manager of a first class state. 


99. The Political Bhomiyo publishes a letter from an anonymous 


correspondent, in which it is complained that the 


Alleged ; oppression of ; 
igdhsmninedane by Hindus Muhammadans of Jetpur, although they form the 


. bulk of the population of the town, are balked in the 
" Polos! Bhomiyo 9 enjoyment of their due rights and privileges by the 
11th Dec. ’ Hindu officials and rulers. Thus, it is complained, 


obstacles have invariably been thrown in. the way 
of the Muhammadans obtaining fish from the river Bhddar. The writer 
declares that the fishermen, even though they conform to the State regulation 
that no fish should be caught i in the vicinity of the town or near any temple, 
are arrested and sent to jail, if they try to fish in any part of the river, by 
the Police, who under the orders of the Hindu Mahajan patrol the river 
banks. The writer concludes with the remark that the law courts also give 


no redress to the Muhammadans. 
‘ 
*% " 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


*60. “ We are glad to be able to give our readers this week some first- 
hand information about Mr. Tilak. According to 

Account of an interview the reports of two of his relations; who were allowed 
at Mandalay between +o have an interview with him at Mandalay on the 


Tilak and two of his Tuesday before last and who have returned from 
relations and a request 


a. tee an Burma only recently, Mr. Tilak is doing as well as 
allow him to correspond e could be expected under special treatment in a 
with his family. jail. He is keeping pretty good health. He has 
Mahratta (9), 18th Dec. been allowed separate quarters, ordinary furniture, 
the necessary books, though not newspapers, and a 
ook to prepare food for him. The rations, though not of the best, are decent 
and sufficient. The climate of Mandalay is good in winter, but it is very 
hot in summer and may not agree with Mr. Tilak’s constitution in that 
season. The interview allowed to Mr. Tilak’s relatives was a very short one, 
considering the trouble they had to take to go all the way to Mandalay from 
Poona. Mr. Tilak is entitled to an interview every three months, being a 
prisoner undergoing simple imprisonment. but considering the distance to 
Mandalay, it would, we venture to think, not be unreasonable if the authorities 
could allow Mr. Tilak to write letters to his family.” 


61. A Pennar (Sholapur) correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :—There 
are only two Native Gymnasiums at Pennar (Sholapur), 
Starting of a National but neitherof these is working well as there is no 


or Akbar gymnasium at Jove lost between the supporters of the two institutions. 
Pennar (Sholapur). 


: It was, therefore, decided to hold a public meeting 
D oe ataru (118), 6th and discuss the causes and remedies for the physical 
deterioration of the ryots. The meeting was held in 
front of the village Chawdt, Mr. Abdul Nabi presiding. After a few preliminary 
remarks by Mr. Shivalal Devachand, Mr. Motichand Shah addressed the meeting 
and described the annual drain of India’s food-grains to foreign lands and the 
consequent scarcity of food in the country. Healso gave a brief resumé of 
the history of the Marathas from the time of Shivaji. He praised Shivaji 
and remarked that there was no instance. under his regyume of the desecration 
of a mosque or of an outrage on any Muslim woman. He added that Shivaji 
hated injustice and not the Muhammadans. He also referred to the excellence 
of Akbar’s rule. ‘T’he speaker further described at length the importance of 
the swadesht movement and the ways in which foreigners ruined the Indian 
industries. He alsospoke of Moulvi Leakat Husein, Fazal Husein and Tilak 
and made the audience acquainted with their careers. A new Gymnasium 
called the National or Akbar Gymnasium will be shortly started at Pennar. 
The two existing Gymnasiums will also work in unison in future. 


62. Mr. Ganpatrao Kirloskar’s house at Gurlhosur (Belgaum) was 


Discovery of old arms 
and chemicals in the 
house of one Ganpatrao 
Kirloskar at Gurlhosur 
(Belgaum). 

Chikitsak (105), 9th Dec.; 
Kesari (120), 15th Dec. 


recently searched by the Police in his absence. 
T'wo small guns and two small swords were found 
in an inner room. Eleven books dealing with 
military drill and manceuvres and five bottles 
of chemicals were found in the room of one Kher, 
a relation of Mr. Kirloskar’s, and attached. [A 


correspondent writes to the Kesarz:—The swords’ 


and guns were old weapons and had once before 


been attached and returned with exemption certificates. The medicine 
bottles found are most ordinary ones, and the books on drill are such as can 
be easily purchased in the bazar from’a vendor of second-hand books. | 


63. A meeting of the Bombay Presidency Association was held on the 


Bombay delegates to 
- the forthcoming session of 
the Indian National 
Congress at Madras. 

Bombay Samdchar (61), 
10th Dec. 


9th instant at Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s chambers for 
the purpose of electing delegates to the ensuing 
session of the Indian National Congress at Madras. 
Sir Pherozeshah was in the chair. The following, 
among others, were elected as delegates :—The 
Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, the Honourable Mr. 
H. Dikshit, the Honourable ‘Mr. Parekh, the Honour- 


- 


r sai ay ane 


| Bir ‘Bhalchandra Krishna, Sir Vithaldas D. Thakarsi, 
K. R. Cama, N. V. Gokhale, Tribhovandas N. Malvi, 


. ha and R. G. Mudle. 


to recommend hs 


concentration 6f ‘all local 
law courts and public 
offices in one spot. 


Pheniz (18), 2nd Dec. 


ek f A public meeting was held at Karachi, under the presidentship of 
pubic ‘meeting 
Karachi 


Mr. T. L. F. Beaumont, to suggest the removal of 
all local public offices to the Old Jail site. All 
sections of the Indian community, as well as the 
Kuropean community, were represented. JResolu- 
tions were passed, dwelling on the desirability of 
locating all the Karachi law courts and public 
offices in one place, and recommending the site of 


the Old Jail as the most suitable for the purpose.”’ 
65. “Our readers are aware that some time ggo four highly respectable 


Public meeting at 
Hyderabad (Sind) to 
espouse the cause of four 
Muhammadan zamuindars 
of: Ghordbari Taluka 
(Kardchi) punished in 
connection with the re- 


zamindars of Ghorabari Taluka suffered several 
indignities at the hands of Mr. Smythe, Assistant, 
Collector, Tatta Division, on the alleged ground of 
their having attempted to procure corruptly an 
under-estimate of the produce in connection with 
their remission applications. The unfortunate 
zamindars were not even supplied with copies of 
papers justifying the inflictions of the indignities. 


ission of land ag vt 
" Mind Journal OS, 802 They petitioned and prayed, but all to no purpose. 


tee. The zamindars.then appealed to the public and on 

Thursday last a well represented meeting of people 

of all castes and creeds was held in the Holmsted 
Hall at Hyderabad........ .. Itis a matter of great pleasure that in this meet- 
ing there was hearty co-operation between the two great communities of Sind, 
Muhammadans and Hindus........... The chief complaint at the meeting was 
that the zamindars should at least have been given an opportunity of clearing 
their character and that they should not have been condemned unheard. 
Let us once again hope that the unfortunate zamindars’ grievances will be 
soon redressed by Sir. George Clarke. The first resolution passed at the 
meeting expresses its regret at the disproportionately severe and humiliating 
punishments inflicted on the four zamindad:s, and expressed the opinion 
that as the zamindars were not supplied wich copies of the papers justifying 
the infliction of the punishments, and were therefore disabled from satisfying 
Government and the public that the information supplied to the authorities 
against them was false and consequently the decision arrived at without 
any explanation from them was neither just nor proper, the result of such 
action on the part of Government was calculated to discourage future 
remission applications and create dissatisfaction among the agricultural 
population of Sind, and urged upon Government the desirability of affording 
the aggrieved zamindars the full opportunity of meeting the accusations 
against them and clearing themselves by the recognised constitutional and 
loyal methods.”’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th December 1908. 
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Politics and the Public Administration— 


Agrarian matters: Agricultural exhibition and cattle show at Panvel 
(Kolaba) ; , 49 
Bengal; Comments on the recent deportations in—. . 20-27 
Bombay Provincial Budget : Comments on the new arrangement made by 
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Her Excellency Lady Clarke , : , sides Ob . 43 & 44 
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‘Indian National Congress: Comments on the order prohibiting the 
Nationalist Congress at Nagpur. ee . °° df—4l 


Judicial matters : 
Comments on the conviction of Achyut. B. Kolhatkar for having 


published Aravinda Ghose’s speeches in Marathi at vo: : 46 
Comments on the result of the Multan murder case ; 45 
Plague: Inoculation at Dharwar. 48 
Public Service: Comments on the visit of the "Commissioner, S. D., to 
Bagalkot (Bijépur) bs. 47 


Sind : Comments on the reply of ‘the Commissioner i in Sind to the Sind 
Hindu. Sabha’s memorial re the attacks on Hindus in the Muham- 


madan press of the province . ; See 51 
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8 
LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As it stood on the 1st October 1908.) 


No. Name of Publication. 


EEE — cas 


ENGLISH. : 
1 | Bombay East Indian _ Bombay 
2 | Daily Telegraph and we Poona 
can Herald. 
3 East and West .... Bombay 


4 | Indian Social Reformer see] -Do. 


| | 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. 
India and Champion. | 


6 | Indian Textile Journai ...| Do. 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ... Karachi 


| Rajkot 


8 | Kathiawar Times .. 
9 | Mahratta . Poona 
10 | Muslim Herald .| Bombay 


11 | Oriental Review ... souk: a 


12 | Patriot sha ae vee) Do. 


13 | Phoenix .| Karachi 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona 
and Military Gazette. 


‘ 


15 | Purity Servant .| Bombay 


16 | Railway Times ... ~— oe) 


17 | Sind Gazette ., Karachi 


...| Hyderabad 
| 
.... Karachi 


, 


18 | Sind Journal 
19 | Sind Times 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


20 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ..| Bombay 
| 

21 : Apakshapat .| Surat 

22 | A’rya Prakash .| Bombay 
| 

23 : Broach Mitra .. Broach 


| 
24 | Coronation Advertiser .... Ahmedabad 


| 
25 | Deshi Mitra ...) Surat 
| 
26 | Dnyanottejak .| Ahmedabad 
27 | Gujarati .| Bombay 
| 
28 | Gujarat Mitra .| Surat 
29 | Gujarati Punch .| Ahmedabad 
30 | Hindi Punch .| Bombay 
31 -Jdm-e-Jamshed eee ot aa ese 
ae 
$2 |Kaiser-iHind .. ...| Do. 4. 


g3 | KAthidwar News ... 
| 
con 1543—la 
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., Rajkot she 


eee; 


: Weekly 


Where Published. | Edition, ~~ 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


. Weekly 
3 Daily 


| 


4 Monthly 
...|, Weekly 


Do. 


.| Monthly 
J Weekly 
.| Daily 

.| Weekly 


Daily 


Do. 


.| Bi-weekly ... 
.| Daily 


.| Monthly ... 
.| Weekly 

.| Bi-weekly .. 
.| Weekly — ..g 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


A 
» 4 ae, or Ne efits 
a ¢ ae ‘ te ie 4S 
eit > wh See 


ves) 
.| Joseph Lewis ; 


| Behrémji Merwdnji Malabéri, J. P. ; Parsi; 
| Kémékshi Nataréjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 


.| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. 5 Reem 5 


.| John Wallace, C. E. ; Englihman; 49. ... 
.| Chainrdi Bakasrai ; 
.| Mavji Govindji ;5X 
.| Narsinh Chintéaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 


.| Muhammad Yusuf bi Muhammad Amir ; 
.| Rustom)i Shapuriji Mistri; Parsi; 40 

.| D. P. Mukerji 

.| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 


.| Kawasji Temulji ; 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; 
.| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 


.| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


.| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar ; 
.| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali ; Parsi ; 35 
.| Motilal Tribhowandds Dalal; Hindu (Mod 


.| Trikamldl Harindéth Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 
.| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 


.| Maganlal Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Ba- 


.| Chhotaélal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 
.| _Ichharam Surajram Desdi; Hindu (Surti 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 
.| Somél4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesri 


.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi ; 
.| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... aed 


——  - —-— a a _ ee 


: tion. 


, 
J.J. de Abeno : Portuguese ; 44 


Englishman ; 52 

55. 

drasi Brahman) ; 41. 

55. 

Hindu (Amil) ; 32 
Hindu (Lohana) ; 27 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Bréhman) ; 34, 


Muhammadan ; 34. 


Parsi ; 52 


Christian ; 47 


.| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; “Hind 


(Amil) ; 42. 


Parsi ; 55 


Bania) ; 34. 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35._ 


nia) ; 37. 


55. 
Bania)+ 55. 


Bania) ; 31. 
Parsi ; 49 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MAvji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 27 
"ar Jehangir Sordbji Toleyarkhan ; Parsi; 32... 
Praja Bandhu Jethélél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewéd Bréh- 
man); 41. ° 
| Rast Goftar Pélonji Barjorji Desdi ; Parsi ; 56 ... a 
S4nj Vartamin Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi ; 
q Parsi > 41. te a 
Shri Sayéji V ManeklAl Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 
29% 
Suryi Prakaésh Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
ANGLO-Mara‘THI, | 
41 | Dnydnoday& ee ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Rev. William Hazel ... ee —- pee 660 
| q 42 | Dnydn Prakdsh ... ...| Poona co .»| Daily ‘oe ...| (1) Hari Narayan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
* pawan Brahman ); 47. 
oH (2) Ndtesh Appdji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
a (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
48 | Dnydn Prakdésh ... «..| Do. ‘ 5 Oe ee ma do. -+-| 3,000 
y 44 |Indu Prakish ... ...)Bombay ......!Daily —...._...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| 1,500 
* ed, Manager being Damodar Savlara4m 
0 ; Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43 
45 | Native Opinion ... =e: * ion ..-| Weekly... ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu saat 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
46 | Rashtramat sen ie: * we ..| Daily oe ae behae en 
47 | Sardesai Vijay’ ... ...| Savantvadi joo] - A ee .../ Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... ie: * _ Dharkandth Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
33. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
49 |.O Anglo-Lusitano... .... Bombay ... ..| Weekly _... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
50, 
AnGLo-S1np1. | 
bi ‘60 | Al-Haq ss... roses .»-| Karachi (Sind) ta - .| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamdadin ; 31; and ,100 
oe : 6 Abdul Vahabkhan Ghuldm Rasul; 37; 
A | Muhammadans. 
, 51 | Musdfir.... tas oe oes ‘is ..| Weekly... ..-| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...| 1,200 
t 52 | Sind Shewak ee ...| Naushahro Feroze Monthly ... vos pee | 
¥ -| (Hyderabad). | | 
q 53 | Sindhi _ e ...| Sukkur (Sind) ..., Weekly... ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...; 1,000 
a 54 | Sookhree ... ‘ee ...| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. + ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54 400 
4 : 
A EnauisH, Mara’THI AND | 
3 : GusaRa TI. | 
“a 55 | Baroda Vatsal .... ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... ...| Ram)ji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.) 1,199 
A are CT Do. ..  «,| Dahyabhai Kasandds Shéh ; Hindu (Bania);| 600 
41. 
5 ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
§ AND CoNncaNIM. 
a , 57 | A Luz — ae Se ald Bombay ae | Weekly... ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 | 1,200 
58 | Popular Journal .......|._ Do. pik nk MN cc es on ; 
Ree Gousara’TI. 
@ oe 59 | Akhbér-e-Islim ...  ...|Bombay ......| Daily ...._...| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-|_ 1,000 
ce dan (Memon) ; 44. 
os 60 | Bharat Vijaya... ---| Baroda... ...| Weekly... ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia! About 
ae | Brahman) ; 28. 500 
| Ais 61 | Bombay Samachér ..-| Bombay... ...| Daily es ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.:| 4,000 
ae Parsi ; 40. 
Bae, 62 | Broach Samachar —...| Broach_—Si«ww., ~S—...| Weekly... _—...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 53 ee 
He ae | +5 
ae ; ue 4 68 |Chandika .. «....—«...| Bombay .. ~~ ...|_ Do. ol ae 
cs ne rege ae 
6 eS 
(a ee 
LS ia , 


od - iy ee 
P + ee 
| ” | Ciroale 
No. > Name of Publication. Where Published. ‘Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. dic’ 4 
: | : aes | 
GusaRa'TI—continued. | 
64 | Cutch-Kesari ose .| Bombay ... ..-| Weekly ... - .| D&miji es Shih; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,000 
7 Bania 
65 | Evening Jame Do. eee ...| Daily .| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
| 33. 
66 | Gujarat .| Nadidd (Kaira) ...! Thrice a month ...| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata| 500 
Bania) ; 23. | 
67 | Islam Gazette .../ Amreli (Baroda- Weekly .| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail ; 30; 975 
| State). . Muhammadans (Memons). 
68 | Jain Vijaya .., Bombay... a: aa .| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali} 1,000 
| Bania) ; 26. 
69 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) d Do. .| Mathur Mansukh ;. Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
= ad | | a0. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira sai soo] | Oe .| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
) 56. 
71 | Kaéthiawar Samachar .| Ahmedabad ie) .| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
i | (Brahman) ; 46. 
72 | Khabardar .|Bombay ... ‘ot ae .| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad 500 
| Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda... .... Fortnightly .| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
| 46, 
74 | Loka Mitra .|Bombay ... _ ...| Bi-weekly ... .| Kaikhosru  Manekji Minocheher-Homji,} 1,000 
| B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 
79 | Mahi Kantha Gazette .| Sadra sue -++| Weekly .| Motilal Chhotaélal Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
. | Tolakia Brahman) ; 45.° 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... -| Bombay ... ... Daily .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah _ Lakhpati ; 500 
| Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
77 | Navsdri Patrika y .| Navsari | Weekly .| Harivallabhdds /Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
| Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 
. 
78 | Navsdri Prakash ... Do. nies vss] Do. .| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 60 800 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad | Do. .| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 50.| 600 
80 | Praja Mitra .-| Karachi ' Bi-Weekly .| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 2795 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
81 | Praja Pokér | Surat  ...—...| Weekly | Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 : 475 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad soe} DO. . , «| Hirdl4l Vardhamén Shah (Visa Shrimali) 1,000 
| Advertiser, | Bania) ; 28. | 
83 | Satya Vakta Do. - .... Fortnightly .| Keshavlél MHarivithald4s; Hindu (Das, o59 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 44. | 
| | 
84 | Shakti .| Surat sis ---/ Weekly .| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji ; Hindu 1,000 
| | | (Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. 
| 
85 | Surat Akhbar Do. oe «| Do. .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 52 300 
86 | Swadesh Mitra Karachi... "1 Do. .| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohana); 42 300 
HInDI. | 
87 | Shri Dnydnsdgar Sama-| Bombay ... a Fortnightlv | Janakprasid Laboor4m; Hindu (Kanya- 300 
char. a kubja Brahman) ; 31. 
S88 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. see at Weekly || Pandit Ruddra Datta’ Sharma; Hindu; 6,200 
| char. : (North Indian Brahman) ; 55. 
| | 
: KANARESE. ; P 
89 | Digvijaya ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) .... Weekly .|Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| : | (Devang) ; 40. 
90 Kannad Kesari_... ..., Hubli (Dharwar) .... Do. .|Bindo Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu 309 
| | (Vaishnav Brdéhman) ; 33. : 
91 | Karnétak Patra . andj Dharwar ... seh ee .K. B. Ankalgi ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
Chandrodaya. : man); 25. 
92 | Karnatak Vaibhav .| Bijapur... ---| Do. .| Anndji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Pamaetn 300 
| Brahman) ; 46. 
93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar... bal Do. .| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 650 
(Vaishnav Bréhman). 
94 | Loka Bandhu_... Do. . «| Do. .| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu 25¢ 
| : : (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44. “rs 
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Deshakalavartaman 


Dnyan Chakshu ... 


Dnyan Sagar san 
Hindu Punch wai 
Hindu Vijayi__.... 
Jagadadarsh eee 
Jagad Vritt — 
Jagatsamachér +s 
(ON EOS at 
Kalpataru ose 
Khandesh Samachar 
| Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt ... 
Madhukar ... ae 


Gaurishankar Rémpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 44. 


| Thana... | Weekly... ...| Dhondo Kashindéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 26. 
...| Dhulia (West Khén-| Do. ... _...| Vaman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
desh). Brahman) ; 21. 
..-| Sholapur ... ...| Monthly ... on Hati Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan’ 
Brdhman) ; 36. 
...| Ratnagiri ... Weekly ... ...| Hari Dharmérdj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 
31. | 
eof §=-0 sae ...| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; ; 
month Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. ! 
| 
-.-| Wai (Satara) ..-| Monthly ... ...| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 
.--| Belgaum ... Weekly... ...| Hari Bhikaéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 44. | 
..-| Chikodi (Belgaum) | Do. oe ....Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu 
| (ChitpAwan Brihman) ; 42. 
.--| Chiplun (Ratné- Do. sail .| Sadadshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
giri). | Brahman) ; 44. 
...| Belgaum ... wa oe ‘a ...| (1) A’baji Ramchandra Sdvant; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 48. (2) Réméhandra Krishna’ 
Kamat ; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah- 
man) ; 25. | 
...| Erandol (East! Do. oe ...|Mahddev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu 
Khandesh). | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
...| Wai (Satara) | Do. cab ...| Kashindth Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Citphovan 
| Brahman) ; 52. 
Dharwar ... : oe ‘a S. H. Shane ; Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 
' 33. 
...| Bombay ... ; Do. 0 ...| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) A 
| 41. | 
.--| Poona ' Do. .| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 50. | 
...| Kolhapur Do. .| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdéraswat’ 
| Brahman) ; 44. | 
...| Thana is | Do. — ...| Krishnéji Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman); 42. 
.--| Kochara (Ratnagiri). Fortnightly .| Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu 
| (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. . 
...| Ahmednagar oof Weekly —... ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 
--.| Bombay... reo} 00, ae ...| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar ; Hindu. 
(Mahratta) ; 45. | 
...| Thana oe ca a zs ..| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A..| 
LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dharkar; Hindu 
) (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 36. 
..-| Poona a iol Eee ti .... Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 31. 
...| Shol4pur. . ..| Do, eee ...| Govind Nardyan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 
...| Poona ane a Do. be ...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 41. 
«| Do. oe acl © aes ma ...| Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A. ;| 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman) ; 36. | 
-.-| Parola (East Khan-| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu! 
desh), (Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 
.--| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly ......|) Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu 
desh). (Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. 
---| Kumtha (Kanara) | Do. . «| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd 
Saraswat) ; 52. 
---| Vengurla (Ratnd-| Do. ii ...] Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
iri). | Brahman) ; 31. : 
---| Belgaum ... soak. em Meee ...| Janardhan ‘Narayan Kulkarni; Hindu 
|: BEA é | (Saraswat Brahman) ; 32 | 
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MaraTHI—continued. 
126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara .| Weekly ' “earae Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maré- 150 
&) ; 42. 
127 | Moda Vritt .| Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 650 
| ; Brahman) ; 29. 

128 | Mumbai Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu) 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 

129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 

130 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar;} 1,000 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Br4hman) ; 35. 

131 ) Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 100 
mali) ; 27. 

132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 24. 

133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 34. 

134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukhaj 1,000 
Brahman) ; 40. 

135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} About 

pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 

136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. .|Vaman Rdémchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., 400 

desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-} Weekly .| Narayan Warsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 

139 | Pragati .| Kolhapur ... Do. - .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 

140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

141 | Prakashak .| Bijapur « ... Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 

pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satdra)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .| Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 56. 

144 | Rashtramukh OS Be ee ee ae ee eee 

145 | Samalochak .| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 

; Brahman) 30 

146 | Satya Shodhak .| Ratnagiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 

147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur ... .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 
(Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. , 

148 | Sholapur Samachar Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kdémathi) ; 50... 400 

149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay co eae .| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43. 

150 | Shri Shahu .| Satara Do. Le .|Vaman Hari Dkavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 

3 Brahman) ; 28. 

151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. ~ .| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Koldba) Do. .| Nardyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman) ; 50. 

153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu} 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 

154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. .| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brah- 
man ; 35. | 

155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .|Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

156 | Vichéri_... jue .| Karwar (Kanara) ...} Thrice a month ...! Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ;| sbout 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 

157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... i 600 

(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gau 
Saraswat Brdhman). ° 
158 | Vrittasar... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
; pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
159 | Vydpari_... sn .| Poona Do. .| Nana Daédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 300 
man) ; 42. 
' 
160 | Warkari ... sai .| Pandharpur iaolé, Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
| pur). Brahman) ; 35. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly...” ...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600 
3 madan (Abro) ; 24. 
...| Larkhana (Sind) ...| Do. ion ...|Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu| About 
(Khatri) ; 35. 1,000- 
...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Bi-weekly ... ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 45 ... 500 
164 | Sind Sudhér_.... ..-| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 650 
165 | Sind Kesari ioe pee ig Shikérpur (Sind) Do. sae ...| Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 550 
° 43. 
* Urpv. 
166 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Bombay ... Weekly... ....| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh! 2,000 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 
167 | Guru Ghantal Punch ....|._‘Do. ? a_i me .... Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 500 
. Muhammadan ; 50. : 
| 
168 | Habib-ul-Akhbar ... on DO : Do. ‘ ...|/ Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad! 1,000 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. | 
169 | Jaim-i-Jahannuma ...| Jalgaon (East; Do. .... Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 500 
Khandesh) Muhammadan ; 48. | 
170 | Liberal... pwn ..-| Bombay ... veoh ose ...| Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 500 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22.| 
171 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar on ; ..-| Daily vine ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
| Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. | 1,500 
| ! 
172 | Urdu Daily ee vot i ol ii: ie ioe — 
: | 
GUJARATI AND HInpt. : 
173 | Jain Lo ter a. Weekly ...  ...| Bhdgubhdéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu’ 2,400 
(Shawak Bania) ; 36. | 
174 | Jain Mitra exe ve ie: ven ...| Fortnightly .... Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (J mn) 1,000 
38. 
MaRA’THI AND Ka’NARESE . | 
175 | Chandrika ... “is Bigalkot (Bijapur) .| Weekly _... ...| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
Brahman) ; 35. | 
Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have baw collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed i in italics. 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ or ¢@) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of 2 word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


* proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the- 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


86a| Bharat... ae 
" Hindu Punch ... ...| Thana vee 


* 120a| Khabardar 


664) Hind Swardjya ... ».| Bombay ... 


HInpDI. 


MARATHI, 
.| Belgaum ... 


| 


.| Baroda 


‘ | 


125a| Mahadrdshtra Pragati  ...| Bhiwandi (Thane)... 
142a| Pudhéri ©... 


Do. . 
Weekly : vee 
Do. 
Weekly. (Printed 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
— a ; 
| ANGLO-TELEGU. 
544) Andhra Patrika Bombay | Weekly... eee oece oe 
GUJARATI, | 
644| Din Mani ... “00 Broach... oo] Weekly Pe i ne ? oe 


Ganesh Anant Abhyankar ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 50 
wan Brahman); 21, 


...| Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. 100 
..| Vasudev Purshottam Sathe; Hindu (Dak-; 1,000 


shani Brahman) ; 32, 


N.B.—(a) No. 100 is published at Poona, 


(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Réoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) ; age 28, The circulation is 100, 
(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published. 


(d) No. 66 is turned into a weekly. 


(e) Nos. 47 and 147 have temporarily ceased to be published. 
(f) The Editor of No. 9 is Krishn4ji Prabhékar Khadilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 36 


(g) No. 147 is published weekly. 


(4) The present editor of No. 151 is Dattdtriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu (Chitap4wan Brahman), The present 


circulation is 100. 
(i) No. 116 has ceased to be published. 
(j) No, 113 has ceased to be published, 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. “We have no hesitation in saying that the reforms announced by 
Lord Morley mark a notable and distinct step 
forward in the evolution of popular Government in 
India and that they will be hailed with satisfaction 


Comments on the new 
reforms in the adminis- 
trative machinery of 


Tndia. from one end of the country to the other. The 
— Indian Spectator (5), proposals of Lord Minto’s Government were, as. 
19th Dec. the Secretary of State has handsomely acknowledged, 


‘liberal in spirit and comprehensive in seope’ and 
they will set up Lord Minto’s rule as a landmark in the constitutional history 
f the country. Lord Morley has in the main accepted them, and they 
entirely fulfil the expectations raised by His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
Message. The temporary abandonment of the Council of Ruling Chiefs does 
hot affect the people of British India and while the retraction of the proposal 
to supplement the Legislative Councils by Advisory Councils has deprived 
the country of a foundation on which a larger superstructure, resembling the 
Houses of Parliament, might have been erected, the expansion of the Legis- 
lative Councils themselves meets the demands of the educated classes for 
the present, and itis both a characteristic anda creed of the Britisher not 
to look too far aheas....... .» In the Imperial Council Government will have 
@ working majority. This, as we have often said, is the sheet-anchor of the 
British Government in India. In the Provincial Legislative Couneils it is. 
considered unnecessary to provide for an official majority. In addition to the 
safeguards which already exist against a defeat of Government by the non- 
official majority, Lord Morley has provided another ‘safeguard against the 
possible imconvenience that might arise from the greater freedom of debate 
that is to be hereafter allowed. The resolutions which the Couneil passes on 
any ‘subject during the Budget debate-are to take the form of recommenda- 
tions to Government, having only such force and effect ‘as Government after 
eonsideration shall deem due to them. In this ‘one provision we find the 
assence of the trae relation between Government and the non-official 
‘thembers of the Councils. We have often ‘urged that if ‘Government would 
muster courage to enunciate that one principle, no advisory Councils and 
no restrictions on the expansion of the non-official element in the ‘Legislative 
Councils would be necessary.......... Even more than the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils and the greater freedom of:debate to be allowed to ‘the 
non-official members, the year when the new reforms are carried out will 
mark-an epoch in the constitutional history of the country, because of ‘the 
appointment of Native members on the Executive Councils of the larger 
provinces, the granting of Executive'Councils to the Lieutenant-Governors, and 
the extension of‘self-government in the districts, talukas and villages.......... 
Whether or not the creation of ‘Executive ‘Councils in ‘the two Bengals will . 
satisfy all the anti-partitionists, inasmuch as it does not re-integrate ‘their 
province, the ‘appointment ofa native: member in‘each of the provinces must 
at least conciliate them to a great extent: indeed, if one considers the 
question calmly, the Bengali race will benefit more ‘by having two Native 
members of Council and two Legislative Councils instead of one. Lastly, 
the proposals to make the village ‘a’ unit of self-government, and to free the non- 
official members of District and Taluka Boards from the leadimg:strings ‘of 
official ‘presidents, will conduce in a larger measure than heretofore ‘to give 
the people facilities for self-education in the management of their public 
affairs. The details have yet to be'worked out, but we have no- doubt that. 
the elaboration of the scheme under Lord. Minto’s:Government will:secure the 
ideal which'Lord Ripon-wished to realise‘ twenty-five years ago. ‘Apart-from:the 
“wisdom 6f the detailed proposals Lord Morley’s despatch discloses :a faith in, 
the good sense of'the people of India ‘and in :the capacity of the educated 
classes, a candid acknowledgment of the fallibility of official ‘human ‘nature, | 
‘a skill'in handling complicated ‘questions, an -easy grasp of -constitutional 
‘principles, ‘and a polite and tactful‘way: of ‘carrying the Government on the 
‘spot with him, which cannot but ‘evoke the highest admiration in ‘this 
‘country. Nothing ‘can -surpass ‘the adroitness with which ‘the -veteran 
‘statesman reminds the Viceroy how-a prairie-would have heen -set-on ‘fire if 


a 
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10¢ vet ‘eBil Te in the Punjab by. an official snabditie : and in 
6 scheme to secure representation for special interests he has made 
nt ‘to the- solution of a difficult ‘problem, which cannot fail to 
‘impres salen the advantage of having at the India Office a statesman of 
Lord -Morley’s training and experience. Need we say how cordially we 
Sex eager "gir Herbert Risley also on the outcome of the reforms on which 
he has bestowed so much thought and labour? In announcing his scheme of 
reforms Lord Morley seems to have made a speech, full of statesmanlike 
utterances and epigrammatic beauty, explaining his attitude towards the 
unrest and crime in Bengal. The reforms, he is reported to have said, would 
‘open a very important chapter in the history of the relations between Great 
Britain and India.’ The far-reaching character of the measures to be 
introduced fully bears out this claim.” 


*2. “It was, we think, a wise resolve onthe part of Lord Morley not 


met ' to keep the reform scheme hanging fire any longer. 
oe Mahrdtta (9), 20th Dec. We can quite understand the mist of dubiety which, 
sy . it is said, had enveloped the mind of the Government 
Be of India in the matter. Official opinion is necessarily stronger in India than 
¥ 


in England; and we can believe that the Viceroy must have been regularly 

pestered with counsels of warning and discouragement against the inaugur- 

ation of constitutional reforms at a time when repression could be plausibly 

made to appear in greater requisition. On the other hand, it is also likely 
that the susceptibilities of a mind of such fine grain as that of Lord Minto 

might have been unpleasantly affected by the apparently incongruous policy 

of having to pose as a Janus, emitting from one mouth the fragrant sprays 

of statesmanlike beneficence, while the other mouth was belching out the lava 

of destructive and cruel repression. But fortunately the decision in this 

matter rested with Lord Morley, who is fortunately enough removed from the 

actual scenes of political conflict in India, and who could, therefore, be persuad- 

ed to make the ‘ merits of affairs’ his only motto. We, for one, could never 

appreciate the logie of the postponement of the Secretary of State’s decision on 

the reform proposals, simply because the Government of one Province was just at 

this moment engaged in fierce administrative activity of doubtful wisdom....... 

Of course, the reform proposals, as now sanctioned, do not reach the high water- 

mark which spontaneous national aspiration has fixed. They fall far short 

of what alone can enable the Indian people to realise their national life.......... 

Stripped of their verbal foliage, the despatches of Lords Minto and 

Morley give the following net results. To begin with the beginning, the 

reorganisation of the village life and panchayats is evidenced in the new 

| scheme by only a recommendation from the Secretary of State which may 
4 or may not be ultimately acted upon by the Government of India. Lord 
; Morley, when he spoke of the village as the only unit that abided when even 

Be dynasties were swept off, attached a proper importance to the lowest rung of 
a the le dder of national life ; and we may hope that his recommendation in 
a this respect would find practical response from the Government of India. 
The District and Divisional administration .is practically left untouched by 
the new scheme, though this point of reform will come up for discussion 
when the Decentralisation Commission will have submitted its report. The 
-_ new reform scheme takes up the administration at the Provincial unit; and 
a while there is a distant prospect of at least one Indian Councillor being 
ee appointed to the Executive Councils of Provincial Governments, the appoint- 
“ye . ment of one such Councillor to the Viceregal Council and the enlargement 
of the constitution and functions of Legislative Councils is immediately 
assured. Not only will the number of non-official and elected members on 
Provincial Legislative Councils be increased, but they will have the right to 

ask supplementary questions in interpellations, to move amendments to the 

: Budget under certain restrictions, to introduce Bills as at present, but with 
the prospect of a provision for a non-official majority, and to move resolutions 

on administrative matters of public importance. As regards Lord Morley’s 
ae speech in the House of Lords, which sets the seal upon the reform proposals, 
Bert we must frankly admit. that it is thé utterance of a Liberal statesman in 
Boa * one of his best impulses. Itis easy to maintain that it is not the case that 
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the new reform scheme does not leave anything to be desired. It is, again, 
certain that enemies of reform, who have some executive authority at head- 
quarters, will not simply content themselves with shaking their heads but 
will try to put a spoke in the wheel of the scheme when it is being put into 
practical operation. But it will not be fair either to stint our measure of 
appreciation of the actual advance made by Lord Morley, or to seek to 
discount from the meed of praise due to him, by reference to the danger of 
small or fraudulent measures being dealt out to us by the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Lord Morley can now claim to be judged both by his deeds and 
Wess science Even the most fastidious or cynically inclined man will 
not be able seriously to find fault with his language. Lord Morley has 
again reiterated the opinion that it is folly to think of granting Parlia- 
mentary Government to India. But we may put that aside for the present, 
as a point for intellectual disagreement between him and the Indian 
people.......... Time alone will show whether the Indian people may not 
claim Parliamentary Government, when every Oriental people except them- 
selves have obtained it. But the digestion of the reform proposals now 
definitely settled will itself take some time ; and this must first be completed 
before a definite demand for the higher privileges could be formulated.......... 
And so, for the present, while we thank Lerd Morley for the reforms he has 
inaugurated, we tay express the hope that he may be spared long enough 
to see a demsand for responsible Government formulated with the same 
momentum of public opinion behind it as the demand for the reform of 
Legislative Councils was, when he took up the reins of the Indian adminis- 
tration.” 


*3. “ The eagerly looked for Despatch of the Secretary of iState on Indian 
reforms was published all over the country on the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (32), morning of Friday last and the main points of his 
20th Dec., Eng. cols. speech on the same in the House of Lords soon 
followed. Both the Despatch and the pronounce- 
ment in Parliament must be read together to arrive at a fair comprehension 
of the nature of the reforms promulgaied. Even then, there may be some 
imperfection since the despatch of October last of the Government of India 
has still to be published. However, so far as the public is now in 
possession of the facts, it may be said with absolute truth that the reforms 
have given the greatest satisfaction. We will discuss the details next week. 
Meanwhile, we may observe that Lord Morley has accomplished his most 
arduous and responsible task in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. 
The whole scheme, from top to bottom, has been conceived in a most liberal 
spirit and is fully in harmony with the most matured and sober sentiments 
of the educated classes of the country.......... The entire system of adminis- 
tration is intended to be fully liberalised in accordance with the healthy 
evolution of Indian thoughts, Indian wishes and Indian requirements. The 
whole key-note of the scheme is to be discerned in the broad and deep 
principle laid down in the despatch that the people must now be invited to 
take a larger share in the administration of theirown country to which their 
education, their ability, and their capacity for self-government have justly 
entitled them. So far the scheme is indeed conceived in the spirit of highest 
statesmanship which is indeed most gratifying.......... If Lord Morley had 
not come forward to grant us reforms, there was no chance that for many a 
year to come India would have obtained them. His Lordship has after all 
realised the sanguine expectations of Indians. ‘The lions in his path were 
many. A Radical Secretary of State had to face a Council mostly consist- 
ing of reactionaries who wished India to continue what it probably was when 
chaos reigned supreme. He was conscious of the obstructive force of these 
lions, though antiquated. They had other active cubs in the service here, 
so that the path of reform was obstructed at every step. To overcome these 
obstructions was indeed a Herculean task. But Lord Morley took courage in 
both his hands, the courage which comes of conviction, and laid the first 
broad and deep foundation of that great political liberty and freedom which 
in times to come is bound, come what may, to culminate in the happiest 
result for this country—a free, regenerate India, working out its own 
higher destiny.” 
con 2]89—4 


Be “The Hindi Punch i is pleased to find that expectations have been 
| realised, The reforms, settled slowly and after 
20th much deliberation, are such as to satisfy the demands 
of all reasonable patriots throughout the country. 
The measure of local self-government, which Good 
bed’ Ripon ‘Beuia from his heart years ago to grant brimful, has at last been 
meted Ey in that spirit at any rate. Representations in Councils, Imperial, 
Provincial or Municipal, are to be real, and evasions of interpellations or. 
neutralising their force and making them ridiculous will not now be an easy 
thing in the face of further unexpected questions that will henceforth be sprung 
: up to confound the trifler. One Indian at least will guide the Executive in 
Be every Council from the people’s stand-point. The Viceroy and his Lieutenants 
- have now to develop in detail the new machinery and to see it working 
efficiently, and it is for the people to show themselves fully worthy of the 
privileges and of the power entrusted to them, hedged in cautiously though 
they be. Much more remains to be given, but the Hindi Punch is thankful for 
‘i the instalment, and he is hopeful; and he congratulates both Lord Morley 
and Lord Minto for what they have done. The keen edge of the Crimes Act 


Kookri should not take long henceforth to get blunt from disuse and to melt 
eventually into a sugary fluid.” 


o. “It is neither graceful, nor profitable, to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, and we do not intend to do it when noticing 
the ‘ step forward’ which Lord Morley has. taken the 
day before yesterday in the House of Lords.......... 
It is, of course, impossible to scrutinise in detail 
to-day the epoch-making statement made by Lord 
Morley on that occasion........... All we can do to-day is to consider whether 
the step proposed to be taken is ‘forward’ enough or not. It is our firm 
conviction that Lords Morley and Minto, in spite of the deportations and 
myriads of press prosecutions, have been true to the highest traditions of the 
British race........... For the first time, party considerations have been 
brushed aside, anda Conservative Viceroy and a Liberal Secretary of State 
have together promulgated the reforms, waich really ought to have been 
announced more than two decades ago.......... Itis not likely that Lord Morley’s 
statement will satisfy ‘all and sundry’ in India.......... But the real 
cause of the present unrest and even ‘ disaffection’ has at last been spotted by 
Lord Morley........... We heartily welcome the notice that has just 
been taken of the claims of poor India; not because it is worth much, 
but because it has been done as a voluntary offering from an awakened 
conscience, and, as definitely premising that the conscience of the British 
race, in its providential connection with India, wili never again go to sleep. 
| | sesee..s» What makes us take a most optimistic view of the present situation 
is the fact, that Lord Morley has, at last, done full justize to the policy and 
Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, a noble policy that was shelved by all his succes- 
sors. This political vandalism has been the real and only cause of the present 
unrest.......... Let us accept what is proposed to be conferred upon us, in 
the spirit in which it is offered. By his statement, Lord Morley has distinctly 
admitted that India is not what we may call an ‘eternal child’ and that 
Britain cannot be to this country ‘a perpetual parent.’ And, with that, we 
a ought to be satisfied. Of course, the new arrangement is not all that it 
* should have been. But itis the bird in the hand; whether we catch the 
others in the bush, including swardjya on Colonial lines, depends upon 
ourselves.” 


4 | | *6. ‘The despatch of Lord Morley, after being awaited with breathless 
. expectation, has at last been published. The docu- 
ae ment deals with national questions of such far- 


2 D bag nd md (67), 20th reaching and momentous importance that the 


Akhbar-e-S ouddagar 
(20), 19th Dec., Eng. cols. 


oo. , time bestowed upon its consideration was none too 
ae considerable.......... There is an earnest desire, 

Bae pervading the whole document, to meet the political aspirations of the people 
me) in a spirit of liberal magnanimity, and next to Lord Ripon the present Secre- 
et « tary of State is the first statesman who has taken upon himself the responsibility 
oS of venturing upon a far-reaching experiment of this kind. The project 
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is yet a tentative one, and has to pass through various ordeals, but if the 
suheme as elaborated by Lord Morley is accepted in its principal details, we 
may with good faith anticipate that it will goa great way towards allaying 
the present unrest........ One of the principal concessions in the reform scheme 
is that which deals with the creation of non-official majority in the 
Provincial Councils. What an amount of persuasive reasoning Lord Morley 
has bestowed upon this one subject is seen by the skilful and guarded manner 
in which he takes the public into his confidence. Read between the lines, 
his statement seems to-suggest as though he believes that this concession is 
‘practically no concession. He takes enormous pains to explain the checks and 
counter-checks that are provided against an abuse of this right. And why ?— 
because he anticipates that the strongest scuffle from thé advocates of repres- 
sion would be raised on this sweeping measure......... The idea of instituting a 
Council of Notables and Provincial Advisory Councils has been abandoned in 
deference to the popular sentiment. If the scheme, we repeat, emerges out 
of the ordeal of criticism so far successfully as to be accepted 7m foto, as if now 
stands, the Indian Congress may compliment itself that the measures which it 
proposed and the reforms to which it aspired from its very inception, have been 
conferred all at once within comparatively a short period of its existence.” 


*7. “Lord Morley’s Despatch which had been expected so 1@ng has at 


last seen the light of day.......... It is not altogether 
Gujarati (27), 20th safe to criticise or pronounce a final judgment upon 
Dec., Eng. cols. the scheme of reforms that has been announced, the 


more so as the Despatch of the Indian Government, 
to which frequent references are made in Lord Morley’s Despatch, 
is not before the public. But we feel satisfied that the reforms taken 
asa whole are conceived in a spirit of statesmanlike generosity worthy 
of the traditions ofthe great Liberal party and reputation of Lord Morley. 
‘The Despatch is not a document containing pompous phrases meant 
only to cover with a gloss the precious little they contain. It is a 
well-reasoned and _ well-considered State paper, marked throughout with 
‘practical and sympathetic insight and statesmanlike breadth of view, 
and drafted with due regard to official and non-official views and 
the present and future requirements.......... We heartily congratulate 
“our countrymen as well as Government upon the generous concessions 
that have been announced, and only hope and pray that the whole 
scheme of reforms will be worked on both sides in the same _ spirit 
of statesmanlike liberality and responsibility in which it has been conceived. 
We will now turn to some of the principal reforms that have been recom- 
mended. The idea of Advisory Councils with such constitution and 
‘functions as had been proposed to confer upon them had been condemned 
throughout the country from the very outset, and few will regret that 
Lord Morley has not lent any countenance to the idea of establishing 
‘what were bound to prove splendid nonentities, if not a huge farce.......... 
Some months ago there was arumour that the proposals submitted by the 
Bombay Government to the Supreme Government were of a liberal character, 
and the whole country must feel indebted to His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke for the recommendation, which Lord Morley has accepted with the 


courage of a statesman, that in Provincial Councils an official majority may 


be dispensed with, provided a substantial official majority is permanently 
maintained in the Imperial Legislative Council. This part of the Despatch 
is refreshing reading, and no ardent Congressman could have put the argu- 
ments in favour of the proposed change with more brevity and yet with such 
dignified candour and irresistible constitutional logic. No Conservative 
. statesman would have ever thought of venturing upon such a change. Few 
- Liberal statesmen would have had the courage to do anything of the 
kind. But it was left to Sir George Clarke to fearlessly recommend 
such a reform and to Lord Morley .to accept it witha firm conviction 
.in the cause of Indian progress. For our part we see not the slightest 
danger in it. The constitutional check and safe-guards, to which the 
Governor-General in Council can resort at any time, are abundant, and we 
. cordially welcome the proposed departure from the prevalent traditions of 
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suspicions officialism with a genuine feeling of grateful satisfaction. 

the Stipreme Legislative Council the principle of a permanent 

Ae cial. majority has been strenuously insisted upon in Lord Morley’s 
as Ste atch, Dhere are weighty reasons for adhering to that policy, and it will 


ze Bia” ‘be years’ before another Morley ventures to deviate from the stronghold 
ae ‘of official traditions and to brush aside the feeling of distrust of popular | 


ie representatives even in this matter. Lord Morley’s despatch approves of | 
the proposals of Lord Minto’s Government for affording further facilities for 
Pi. debate by doing away with the provision which confines discussion to legis- 
eS lative proposals only except on ‘the occasion of the annual financial statement, 

Bs ' and of allowing supplementary questions to be asked when an interpellation 
has been replied to. That is a very welcome change, and we only 

a hope the reform will not be whittled down in actual practice.......... 

x The part of the Despatch whichtdeals with the extension of Jocal self- 

a government throughout the country is, indeed, very noteworthy. Lord Morley 

3 pays a high tribute of praise to the celebrated Resolution of Lord Ripon’s. 

“| Government on local self-government when he says that he does not know 

| where to look for a better expression of views on the subject.......... Official 

obstinacy and official prejudice have rendered that Resolution almost a 

nullity, and it is a great satisfaction to find Lord Morley commending it to 

the notice*of the Indian Government and urging the importance of developing 

the policy of local self-government by treating the village as a starting 

point of public life.......... The concluding portion of the Despatch deals 

with the question of strengthening the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor in 

large provinces by the creation of Executive Councils and of assisting the 

Governors of Madras and Bombay by enlarging the existing Executive 

Councils. Lord Morley proposes to take power to create Executive Councils. 

from time to time as may be found expedient and to raise to four the 

number of members of the Executive Councils in the Bombay and Madras 

presidencies. One of them at least is to be an Indian. We are sorry 

Lord Morley does not propose to make this a provision of statute, but a 

matter of practice ard usage. We cannot quite endorse the somewhat 

half-hearted policy of this recommendation, though we admit that practice 
and usage would as a rule be as good as a statutory provision.” 


*8. “The long-expected and oft-delayed statement by Lord Morley has. 

ae been received at last, and it marks a great step 

chee A pas 40th Dec., forward in the history of representative Terapia d 

| Serene in India. Lord Morley begins by clearing the air— 

stating in brief what he disapproves of in the Government of India’s proposals. 

The first of the schemes that falls under his condemnation is the ‘Council of 

Notables, which he does not veto, but professes to care for as little in the 

happy mean suggested by Lord Minto as in the wide scheme of Lord Lytton 

or the narrow alternative proposed by Lord Curzon.......... ‘The second scheme: 

for the creation of Advisory Councils, Imperial and Provincial, Lord Morley 

considers altogether inexpedient, as it contains no potentiality except that 

of becoming an ineffective and discontented rival to the Legislative Councils. 

Having disapproved of these two suggestions, Lord Morley proceeds to give his 

: hearty assent to what he describes as the pith and marrcw of the whole reform 
scheme. This is the enlargement of the representative character of the 
Legislative Councils. In his statement made to the House of Lords he declared. 
that a Parliamentary system in India is not a goal to which he aspires, but in 
default of this his ideas for securing popular representation on the Legislative 
Councils are wide and generous........ .. The enlargement of the Councils and 
i the wide extension of the elective principle opens the way for what is really the 
{ most important reform of all, namely, the abandonment of the official majority.. 
Ee This, as Lord Morley points out, does not exist in practice on the Bombay 
Council even now; but it is still a power held in reserve, and this power is to 
be deliberately relinquished. Lord Minto was ready to abandon it on the Im- 
Ae perial as well as on the Provincial Councils, but this, in Lord Morley’s opinion,. 
Bh. involved certain dangers and so the official majority in the Imperial Council 
Peis is left. undisturbed........... The most gratifying of all the proposed reforms 
is the promise to enlarge the Executive Councils and to appoint an. 
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Indian to each of them.......... Some may be disappointed with the extent 
of the reforms; but we believe that they are wider than ‘any political 
school expected. They are, of course, not perfect, and in their application 
some unforeseen imperfections may be disclosed;. but they have at least 
this admirable quality that, though real and tangible, they disturb the existing 
order of things as little as possible.......... The reforms, by the way, do not 
make any direct provision (except on the Executive Councils) for that ‘larger 


employment of Indians in the public services’ which is a main plank in every 
progressive polifician’s platform.” 


*9. “All that can be attempted to-day is a general view of the reforms 
" in the administration. They include the enlargement 
5 a De tthe of the size and scope of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils and a fundamental improve- 
ment in the constitution of the latter, namely, the elimination of the 
principle of a standing officia] majority ; the appointment of Indians to the 
Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras and of the Government of India; 
the release of local and Municipal bodies from leading-strings, and the 
reconstruction of the village community as an autonomous unit. Executive 
Councils are to be given to the other larger provinces on the same footing 
asin the two Presidencies. These are far reaching reforms. Taken to- 
gether with the nomination of two Indian gentlemen to the India Council, 
they denote that the governing principle underlying all these reforms is this: 
that British rule in India, which must and will be maintained with all the 
strength that England is capable of putting forth, is no longer to be the domi- 
nation of one race over another, but that an equal opportunity is to be given 
to men of all races and creeds to make the best use of their talents and 
energies untrammelled by artificial restrictions.......... As an immediate effect 
of these reforms, we confidently expect the growth of a cordial feeling towards 
Englishmen in this country.......... The first feeling of gratification at the 
announcement of the measures must, in sober minds, give place to one of 
anxiety as to how we are going to make effective use of these concessions for 
the betterment of our country.......... We rather prefer to think of our respon- 
sibilities than to rejoice over the privileges devolving on us as the result of these 
reforms. There can be no greater mistake made than to regard them as so 
many means of gratifying personal ambition. In fact, the man who can think 
of personal ambition on the threshold of the-tremendous responsibilities cast 
on wus, cannot be regarded as a very high type of man. We can have no 
better aim in the discharge of our new duties than to see that we do nothing 
which would expose the English statesmen and friends who have stood by 
us to the criticism of contemporaries and of posterity. Scarcely less 
important is our duty of making minorities of race’ and religion among us 
feel that their interests, sentiments and scruples will not receive at the hands 
of others the least check or offence.......... Although oniy Muhammadans are 
provided for in the scheme, we trust that the good sense of popular leaders 
will ensure that smaller communities like Parsis, Jains and others get adequate 
representation in public bodies.......... We have refrained so far from mention- 
ing the authors of this momentous reform, Lords Morley and Minto. Inan event 
which, it is our firm belief, cements the union of a creat Empire, the figures of 
individuals are properly seen in adiminished perspective. It isin that spirit 
that these statesmen have laboured, amidst many difficulties, to perfect and 
introduce their scheme of reforms at this juncture. It is not to glorify them- 
selves but to make great the Empire to which we all belong and which will 
continue, ages after we have all passed away and are forgotten, to exercise its 
benign sway over untold millions of the human race, that they have persevered 
in their righteous course, undeterred by anarchist bombs and by the advocacy of 
murderous repression. ‘They have deserved well of England and of India and 
their memories will remain with us and our children and children’s children 
as great Imperial statesmen, as benefactors and friends who interpreted the 
true meaning of Empire aright to India and to England.” 


10. The scheme of constitutional reforms, just given out by Lord 

| Morley, will be most gratefully received by the 

Bombay Samachar (61), entire Indian community. We may safely say that, 

19th eae ae by means of this scheme, Lord Morley and 
sacAabs (38) 18th, Thea” Lord Minto have published their willingness to fit. 
. ' the Indian nation for that form of government 
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‘of which the Indian National Congress has directed 
ies. It.may also be said. that the present scheme bears within, 
elf indications. to prove thatthe authorities accept the immediate necessity. 
, those reforms for which the Congress has been clamouring during 


Peta -The enlargement of Provincial Councils with a majority of. 
yn-official members, the bestowal of the right of further interpellations if the 
answers to the first are not satisfactory or clear and the freedom given to the 
Honourable members to discuss the general policy of the Government at ‘any 
sitting of the Council are reforms imparting additional lustre to. the King- 
Emperor’s promise communicated in the recent Proclamation. On the whole 
the scheme is not only meant to safeguard the interests of both the 
ralers and the ruled, but is permeated with the lofty aim of inducing the 
Indian people to regard the British Government as their own.. It is 
indeed gratifying to-learn that even the leading organ of the Extremists 
at Calcutta has welcomed the reforms. Lord Morley’s plan of giving the 
Indians a fair opportunity of judging the roforms without being prejudiced one 
way or the other by a previous discussion in Parliament has happily saved 
the Anglo-Indian journals from being led by the nose by the Conservative opposi- 
tionists in and out of Parliament. In short, by the joint efforts of the Viceroy 
and Secretary of State a bright page has been added to the history of India, 
and for this. we offer our grateful thanks to their Lordships. We would 
suggest that, in response to the recent Royal Proclamation, an address be 
presented to the King-Emperor on behalf of the whole Indian people. [The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed hails with gratification Lord Morley’s reforms and observes 
that the whole scheme has been planted on such a broad base that, if it is 
carried out in its entirety, it would enable representative Indians to take 
an active and enthusiastic interest in the administration of their country. 
Lhe Sdnj Vartamdn also writes appreciatively about the scheme.] 


*11. The reforms so long in abeyance have at ge lage published and 
they are said at once to reveal the magnanimity 
peste (50). FROM aaa statesmanship of Lord Morley who has thus for 
the time being apparently succeeded in rallying to 
his standard the Moderates by giving a sop to Cerberus. Sir P. M. Mehta 
and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale seem to be jubilant over the new reforms, 
the sole object of which has been to please the Moderates lest they go over 
to the Extremists. The so-called reforms appear’ very grand, but we do 
not think they will prove of ‘any practical importance to the people of 
India. The official majority has been maintained in the Imperial Legislative 
Council though it has been dispensed with in the Provincial Councils. But 
all the non-official members in the latter are not to be elected, as some of 
them will be nominated by Government. These nominated members will 
naturally side with the official ones, while some of the elected members will 
not hesitate to go over to the Government side to secure their good graces. 
Lord Lansdowne’s remarks in connection with the reforms give us ground to 
suspect that the non-official majority will not be maintained for any length 
of time in the Previncial Councils. We shall thus only have a few more 
‘Honourable’ gentlemen amongst us and nothing more. We, therefore, fail 
to understand why the Moderates should go into ecstacies over the so-called 
reforms which confer no substantial benefits on India. 


12. In the course of a leading article headed “ A drowning man finds 
himself sinking deeper and deererin water” the Kdl 

Alleged aggravation of writes :—The English schemed to conquer India and 
os ge discontent iM gycceeded in their attempts. The question of consoli- 
2g ” oo “; dating their conquests next stared them in the face 
Wateen eS aaa "and they were equal to the occasion. The Secretary 
Kadi (117), 18th Dee: of State for India appoints now-a-days fourth- 

} rate Englishmen to the highest posts in the land, 
and they, too, are mere birds of passage. Thepeople of India’ have 
now begun seriously to doubt whether the English desire to continue to rule 
over India at all. Otherwise, it is difficult to account for all the absurd and 
reckless deeds committed by them recently in India. The cup of their sins is 
not only full, but is brimming over. We cannot help saying that the 
bureaucrats now in power are quite a set of dunces in politics. They do not 
care tq ascertain the causes of discontent, but are quite to the fore in advo- 


cating,every measure of repression, and seem to be bent upon throttling 
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every agitation started by the Indians. The English are by nature. a. kindly 
race. But their hands seem to be forced by circumstances. Apart from the 
isolated murders of individual Englishmen, the Yugdntar, emerging: at. fitful 
intervals from its grave, indiscriminately howled for a general massacre 
of all European foreigners. The aims: and objects of the Manicktolla 
conspirators were to subvert British rule. Their modus operandi was 
to: murder European and Native officers and adverse witnesses and to commit 
dacoities to fill their war-chest. The Bengalees met in the temple of Kali and 
in front of her image tossed for the person who was to bomb the next victim. 
A lad of eighteen. attacked Sir Andrew Fraser fearlessly in open meeting. 
What will not youths, whose hearts are of stone and whose minds have 
become perverted, do? Government can pass whatever laws it wills. The 
only justification is that they are masters of the situation. Bosanquet 
says :—** Laws strictly speaking are only the conditions of civil association. 
The people which submits to the laws should be their author.’ When have 
the people of India given their consent that they would obey the laws passed 
by Englishmen? Itis quite plain from all this, how Englishmen pass 
laws and why Indians are found to break them. These are not laws, but 
mockerie; of law. If the friendly relations between the rulers and the 
ruled give place to repression on the one hand and to reprisals on the 
other, both wil! suffer. For the past month or two, felons in India were 
rather quiet. All eagerly looked forward to the Royal Message. But it 
turned out to be a Dead Sea apple. The Police are given a free hand, 
but they do not seem to be attentive to their duties. They are yet unable to 
trace the Bengalee dacoits, who are committing raids after raids. They 
are also utterly unable to find any trace of those who made Nandlal Banerjee 
atone for arresting Bengalees in the narrow streets of Calcutta. Government 
are doing what they should not do and neglecting what they should do. Sir 
Andrew Fraser turned tail and ran away to England by the back-door. Such 
cowardice will be of no avail. Englishmen are latterly found to be guilty of 
impotent conduct and of evading duty. Their present policy is characterised 
by base vulgarity. Courage is replaced by pussilanimity. Fiends in the shape 
of English officers are stalking abroad with the firebrands of repression 
in their hands. It behoves Englishmen to change their present policy. 
[Elsewhere the paper writes:—Recently Mr. Warden, the District’ Police 
Superintendent of Alipur, while driving the motor-car of Lady Baker ran 
over an Indian. ‘The Indian is lying in a serious condition in the hospital ; 
but the Police Superintendent is freely searching the houses of the Indian 
brethren of his victim. It was really the good fortune of the Babu that he 
was run over by the motor-car of the Police Superintendent. Ravana became 
- divine because he was killed by Rama’s arrow. Such a wicked tyrant as 
Kamsa attained a high position because Krishna killed him with a. sledge 
hammer. Then why is it not possible for a sinful Bengali Babu to become 
Hiranyaksha when the Police Superintendent acts as Narasinha ?] 


13. The Hind Swardjya publishes a cartoon purporting to depict the 
“condition of India”. In it, a group of persons, in 
€ an advanced stage of emaciation, are represented 

Oe me B secge condi- as appealing, with outstretched hands, for mercy to 
am F yen (66a), the personification of Famine, a gaunt skeleton, 

14th Dec. dressed out in a long gown, who is drawn as holding 
a skull fixed on a thigh-bone, over the heads of the 

supplicants. The letter-press below this cartoon is as follows :—‘ Alas Hind! 
What a wretched plight is yours! While crores of people are dying with 
the cry of ‘Bread’ ‘Bread’! on their lips, and each year proves to be more 
distressful than its predecessor, still the Government officials assert that India 
is prosperous.” [In another cartoon published by the paper under the heading 
“Draw away as much as you can, for you have the power’’, an Englishman, 
who stands for Government, is depicted as milking the cow Hind. The letter- 
press below this cartoon is as follows:—‘“ Wealth is being sent off to England 


from India in all sorts of shapes ; but still the thirst of the whites is not yet 
satiated.’’] - 3 ae: 


Cartoons depicting the 


in British justice. 


Inthe course of a contributed. article published in the Arunodaya 
Sry the writer says that the path of political salvation is as 
much wep at with dangers and difficulties as that of 
religious salvation. A strong will-power that can resist 
temptations and that is prepared to sacrifice one’s 
own life is essential for attaining either of the salva- 
VOC. tions. Indian people would strive to achieve politi- 
) cal salvation only when they become fully. conscious 
of their past glory and the depth of degradation to which they have at present. 
been reduced and the low position they now occupy in every walk of life. Our 
degeneration is mainly due to the want of physical and moral courage and a 
lack of.the sense of self-respect and patriotism. There are amongst us many 
self-sufficient people that never give a thought to the miseries of their fellow- 
men, and this results in a state ofestagnation of our society. We must strive 
to advance the good of our motherland and that cannot be done unless we 
make our neighbour’s cause our own. It is this feeling of nationa] brotherhood 
that has brought about the regeneration of many a fallen country, and Japan 
furnishes us a fresh example in this respect. We must ponder over the causes. 
that have led to our downfall and should try to remove them even at the 
greatest possible self-sacrifice. We cannot be considered fit for political 
salvation unless we are impelled by a strong motive to gain the object. By 
political salvation we mean aneffective control over the administration of the 
country through our elected representatives. 


15. People had so long confidence in British justice, but they have 
almost lost it now. Itis a foregone conclusion that. 
prosecutions launched with the previous sanction of 

Government result in the conviction of the accused. 
eh Tree. a ween Mr. Aston who sentenced Mr. Tilak to imprisonment 

in the Tai Maharaj case was made a High Court 
Judge, though the Bombay High Court subsequently acquitted Mr. Tilak of 
the charge. Mr. Pinhey who sentenced Mr. Pillay to transportation for life 
was at once made a High Court Judge. Mr. Chandavarker confirmed the other 
day. the punishment awarded by the Magistrate in Belgaum picketing cases. 
We cannot but say that High Court Judges stand in awe of even ordinary 
Magistrates. Mr. Mitter who showed himself to be an independent Judge on 
the Calcutta High Court bench was sent for to Simla and he resigned soon 
after his return from that place. We assert that it is a blot on the British 
administration and British Judiciary that Mr. Justice Mitter had to resign 
his appointment. Itis but reasonable that dependent High Courts should 
suspect others of committing contempt of Court. 


16. During the Moghul period, the word of the Emperor was law,, 
Unwied i idiieoaas but we do not think we are at. present in any 
ssiee Sicueeiiie Toslanat way a whit better. Laws after laws are now 
Kesari (120), 16th Dec. Passed with precipitate haste in Legislative Councils 
at the behest of the powers that be. Dr. Rash 

Behari Ghose pleaded that the Criminal Law Amendment Act should be 
passed after the announcement of reforms, but Lord Minto did not 
consider it to be politic. This new Act is a very terrible measure. 
It is divided into two parts, one to facilitate inquiries into anarchical 
outrages and. the other to suppress criminal societies. Government 
seem to think that India has become another Ireland. It is sonly another 
instance of guilty persons being afraid of their own shadows. There is. 
no .similarity between India and Ireland except that both have declared 
boycott. The procedure in criminal cases hitherto in vogue kept within 
bénnd the high-handedness of the bureaucrats, but the Act passed last Friday 
has given them absolute powers. No legal obstruction stands in their way now.. 
In 1881 alone 4,439 crimes were committed in Ireland, but even then the Irish 
Crimes Act was passed only for three years. Sir Harvey Adamson could 
not cite more than sixteen crimes in the course of the whole year. Was it. 
reasonable, under such circumstances, to pass a Crimes Act for India? And 
again, has the purpose of the Irish Crimes Act been served in Ireland.? No!: 


Alleged loss of confidence 


\ 
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It is the misfortune of both Lord Morley and Indians that an Act which was cone - 
demned in scathing terms by Morley himself during the régime of Gladstone 
should have been passed for India. It may be noted that the number of 
Home Rulers in Ireland did not diminish, but increased after the Irish Crimes 
Act. We do not know how long Government will continue to persist in sup- 
pressing political agitation in India by labeling those who demand rights of 
swardjya as anarchists. Minor changes to expedite criminal investigation 
and trials would have been welcomed by one andall. Itis not at all bene- 
ficial to entrust bureaucrats with powers to suppress good institutions under 
false excuses. 


17. In the sixth of a series of articles tracing the rise and development of 
rishi ths ince: tal the Indian National Congress movement, the Shakti 
of a Nationalist ? y writes :—The Moderates have at last elected to be 
Shakti (84), 12th Dec, ostile to the Nationalist party and to be the 
sycophants of the official class. By this act of 
theirs they have, under the guise of patriots, deceived the populace and 
led them astray. Horrified at the prospect of the dangers they 
would be exposed to in the mighty endeavours for regenerating 
their country, they have renounced the service of the motherland. 
But true patriots would never submit to be led by those who have sold 
themselves te foreigners. Really speaking, there isa split between those 
who are prepared to endure hardships for their country’s sake and those who 
tremble at the very thought ofthem. It is now forthe country to decide 
which of these two classes is treading in the path of righteousness. But, 
O you Nationalist, there is no reason why you should be alarmed. The 
path of advancement in this world never did run smooth. Whenever any 
nation is fired with the resolve to raise itself and makes strenuous efforts to 
carry it out, it invariably comes in conflict with the weak among its members. 
And therefore, ye Nationalists! Ye arein no case to give up yourduty. The 
eyes of the entire nation have been fixed upon you and their bopes centre 
round you. The confidence of Mother Ind is in you. Would you betray that 
confidence ? Courage is the soul of your movement. It is not your object 
merely to unite two parties, but to make the masses one united body. You have 
to labour among your fellow-countrymen, unaffected by pride of purse or the 
showy pretensions born of superficial knowledge. It is your duty to inculcate 
your principles upon them with a pure and unselfish heart. Raising the cry 
of ‘Forward’ like a brave warrior, you have to urge them on to action 
and to lead them. If you are taken in by the sweet words of hollow unity and 
retrace your steps, the confidence that is reposed in you will be gone. After 
joining the Nationalist movement you will be dogged by detectives at every 
step ; you will be shunned by friends and acquaintances alike. With the lofty 
object of developing your own powers, you have firmly resolved to renounce 
foreign help. You have a pure and liberal heart. Thereis not an atom of 
meanness or selfishness in your aims. You have to recover the bodily, mental, 
moral and religious strength once possessed by your ancestors. You have to 
take your countrymen to the goal of regeneration and glory. You may not be 
spared to taste the fruits of your labours ; yet the voice from above calls on 
you, Oh Nationalist, to advance. 


18. The Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur has prohibited the Nagpur 
Congress. Mr. Kolhatkar has been sentenced to 
Circumspection to the yjgorous imprisonment for 24 years. Babu Aswini 
carrying on of the work Kymar, the leader of Eastern Bengal and father of 


na ae regeneration +14 National movement in that part of the country, 


Mumukshu (130), 17th has been deported. Arrests, deportations and prohibi- 
* Dec. tions of public meetings are now the order of the day. 

The leaders of the nation have been taken away from 
their people and driven from their house and home. Messrs. Tilak, Paranjpe 
and Prithvigir are rotting in jail. Pal, Khaparde and Lajpat Rai have voluntarily 
deported themselves for a time. The heart of the nation is heavy with sorrow 
andis dominated by pessimism. Lectures, newspapers and public meetings had 
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‘their day, but their days are gone. Not only has the Nagpur Congress 
been stopped. but the very mouths of the Nationalists have been gagged. We 
_ should, however, not give way even under the present circumstances, but 
should rather direct our policy on the lines laid down in the Dasabodha and 
the Mahabharata. We should breathe new life into our society and then shall 
we regain our lost prosperity. India will never perish, but we must learn how 
to devote ourselves to its service. Three hundred years ago, as Ramdas 
has described, the times. were unrelenting, and every one had lost his courage. 
But even such a time passed away. We should, therefore, carefully resolve 
what to do at the present juncture. Weshould befirm. Weshould carefully 
lay.our plans out. The situation is astormy one, but we should not be 
remiss in our duties and should learn to carry on our work with 
circumspection. 


19. Indians are now quite familiar with the account given by Lala 
Wit) detedacn ont of Tad? Brindaban about the mal-treatment of Indian coolies 
aliabie , British Guiana, i2,Mauritius. A Calcutta monthly magazine called 
Rdshtramat (46), 17th Bharati publishes an article contributed by Babu 
Dec. Bhuvanmohan Chatterji, some time a Government 
| officer in British Guiana, in which he describes his 
personal experiences in regard to the cruel treatment Indian coolies receive at 
the hands of the sugar-cane planters in that Colony. The -agents of the 
planters devise every kind of stratagem to catch hold of their innocent and 
ignorant victims and convey them to the sugar-cane plantations. Babu 
Bhuvanmohan’s account does nothing but corroborate the allegations made by 
Lala Brindaban about the treatment -of coolies in Mauritius. In spite of all 
these facts we have to sing the praises of English liberality and English 
humanity! It is said that the English have-a greater regard for womenfolk. 
But the heart-rending account given by Babu Bhuvanmohan proves that in 
British Guiana Indian women have to undergo the same kind of hardships 
as men. 


20. ‘“ We are said to be on the eve of great reforms, and we are writing 

this on the very morrow of the legislation which in 
Comments on the recent gnite of its defects we have supported in another 
Caporienont R eae an column, because in iés spirit it is directed against 
16th De 7 si ’ the murderous tendencies of a certain band of mis- 
guided fanatics who have left a stain on the fair name 
of this ancient land. In the midst of so much excitement it is really painful 
for us to note that Regulation 3 of 1818 has again been put in force against 
nine men from Bengal. The story of the deportations of last year is not and 
will never be forgotten. We have no desire to cover the old ground once 
more ; but this much we will say again, that deporting a man without framing 
a definite charge against him is an act of coercion which means a denial of 
justice and a violation of the natural law, and that defying justice even the 
strongest Government cannot endure.......... To us it is really a curious 
anomaly that in spite of the special legislation passed within the last year or 
two, in spite of the Seditious Meetings Act, in spite of the Act against the use 
and possession of explosives, and in spite of the latest Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, Government should still have taken recourse to an age- 
worn Regulation whose spirit has been dead, past, and buried with the 
memories of 1857. What does it all mean? It comes only to this that the 
special legislation has failed to meet the situation....... We would be only too 
glad to give our support even to drastic measures in these times if the guilt 
of a man were first established in a court of Jaw, but to deport a man, 
' unheard and undefended, is, to say the least, an enormity which does not speak 
much for the civilising influences of British rule. The Partition of Bengal is 
the root cause ‘of all this trouble, and it is men, not measures, that are 
required to put an end to the chaos evolved out of that ill-starred scheme. 
Acts and ordinances will fail where conciliation will succeed; deportations 
may intimidate, but will not secure that peace, harmony and content without 
which force is of no avail, and mighty empires are but fabrics of clay.” 
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*21. “ Anxious as we are that the fullest support should be given to 
Government in its efforts to root out anarchism, we 
Indian Social Reformer cannot but feel that there has been something wrong 
(4), 20th Dec. done in resorting to the Regulation of 1818 and 
deporting several persons without any charges being 
framed against them and without any trial, after no less than three special laws, 
all of a drastic nature, had been placed on the Statute-book, on the plea that 
they were required to put down anarchism. Even now we are prepared to 
give all credit to Government for a full measure of consideration and to believe 
that these deportations were really required for the pacification of Bengal. 
What we complain of is that, after leading the public to believe, by passing 
the special laws, that Government were not going to act under this irregular 
Regulation, they should at the very moment of passing one of them have 
authorised the deportation of these persons. ‘There is evidently some one in 
the Government of India possessed with the soul of a conjurer and with a 
relish for doing things secretly and suddenly. No doubt, he thinks that he 
understands Indian nature and that the swiftness and secrecy of a stroke is 
likely to impress the Orientals more than an honest, straightforward course of 
conduct. He is very much mistaken. It cannot result in the growth of public 
confidence in Government measures; they would appear only to the people 
to be providential visitations like plague and famine, sudden and unaccountable 
in their incidence.” 


*22. “Itis an irony of fate that Lord Morley should be at the helm of the 
——— ' Indian affairs, at a time when deportations under the 
rmeaeety see Arata Regulation of 1818 have become the order of the day. 
The Liberals tried to rule Ireland by coercive means only for three years, and 
though the provisional Crimes Act of Ireland was framed by a Liberal Ministry, 
the late Mr. Gladstone at once saw his mistake and reversed the whole policy 
of repression, committing the Liberal party to Home Rule. Lord Morley—then 
Mr. Morley—was foremost in crying down every semblance of repression 
in Ireland, and it has now fallen to the lot of this man to uphold all acts: of 
tyrannical repression—including deportations without trial—indulged in by the 
irresponsible bureaucracy of India, Mr. Buchanan, in the House of Commons, 
thus explains the deplorable position in which Lord Morley finds himself: 
“Nobody deplores more thun Lord Morley, that it should be necessary to 
enforce the Regulation of 1818 at the moment when it is hoped to announce 
reforms. It was only after great pressure and serious representations by 
the Governors of Bengal and Eastern Bengal, and the most careful 
investigations by the Government of India, that the Government proceeded 
at this moment to take the action it did.’ The other day, while discussing 
the Indian situation, Lord Morley declared that in no country repression could 
succeed. Is India an exception to this rule ?” 


23. The arrests in Bengal, which have followed close upon the passing 
of the new Crimes Act, cannot but have filled the 
Akhbdr-e-Sowddgar other parts of the country with amazement. This 
), 18th Dec.; Sdn} smazement isall the greater for the fact that, in spite 
artaman (38), 14th Dec.; f th h ith hi h th A 7 h d 
Shri Saydji Viyay (39), Of the hurry with whic e new Act was rushe 
17th Dec, through, Government have seen fit to have recourse . 
to the old Regulation of 1818 to deport 9 Bengali 
Extremists. We can well imagine the panic which must be reigning among 
the Bengalis, as a consequence of these wholesale arrests and the house-to-house 
searches and of the dangers to which the personal safety of honourable men is 
exposed. ‘This application of the law of deportation, which in the case of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh had created such an outcry throughout the country, 
cannot but lead to undesirable results. The new Act was framed solely to give 
Government facilities for bringing offenders to justice, and should have been 
the one to be put into operation against the persons now deported. It is to 
be deeply regretted that Sir E. Baker should have opened his career 
with such mistaken and hasty acts. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—If the 
, news wired to us of wholesale house-to-house searches and arrests of 
leading men in Bengal be true, there must be a universal panic at this 
moment in Bengal. It is just possible that these events will counteract the 


jod ‘impression produced on the publie mind by the passing of ‘the new Act. 
admit that the grave situation confronting Government has necessitated 
- @ recourse to drastic measures. But bearing in mind the notorious character 
of the Bengal Police, through whose agency the investigations must necessarily 
be carried on, there is a great danger of innocent persons being victimised. 
We hope that the authorities will not lose their mental equilibrium at such 
critical time. At last Friday’s meeting of the Viceregal Legislative Council, 
His Excellency the Viceroy appealed to the Indian public to assist Govern- 
ment in the suppression of anarchy. Let us hope that His Excellency will 
pursue a policy which will be worthy of the public support asked for by him. 
The Shri Saydji Vyay deprecates a recourse to summary measures as likely to 
spread disaffection against Government among the uneducated, and suggests 
that the authorities should not deport suspected persons arbitrarily, but should 
appoint a mixed Commission, consisting of Government officials, members of 
the Legislative Council and leaders of different communities, and to invest 
it with powers to warn political suspects and, in the last resort, to try them, 
should the warnings go unheeded. Such a course would, the paper thinks, 
serve to safeguard Government against getting into bad odour with the 
people. | 
24. “It is to be hoped that Sir Edward Baker makes sure that. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (81), *™MORE the wholesale arrests that he is making, there 
17th Dec., Eng. cols > are not individuals who are still well-affected towards. 
(syameden Government, that in trying to kill anarchism he 
does not stab sincere patriotism and devoted loyalty. We understand that the 
aim of the new legislation is to reach the real active evil-doer, not to victimise 
or terrorise the publicist, who believes the utterance of a strong word of advice 
or reproof to Government to be a duty at once to his country and the British 
, EE .. God forbid thatin his ambition to be strong, Sir Edward Baker 
should be disposed to copy the example of the discredited ez-ruler of Eastern 
Bengal and alienate the sympathy and support of those whose good-will. 
and co-operation are essential to Government.” 


25. ‘“‘ The passing of a Crimes Act at a single sitting of the Supreme 

Council is nothing comyvared with the news that. 
D gs Journas (18), Lith ha, just come from Bengal of the arrest and depor- 
tation en bloc of the most prominent Extremists and 
other leaders. That province is at the present moment plunged into an 
excitement that has not been known even during the eventful times since the 
Partition. That such men as Babus Krishna K. Mitra and Aswini K. Dutt. 
with a batch of others should have been not only arrested but deported is 
enough to stagger one even after the many staggering things that have preced- 
ed it. We cannot understand how the Government of Lord Minto could 
after the experiences of the past have induced themselves to take such a 
step at the present juncture. What could be the grounds of their action? It 
would seem as if they were being led by some genius of insobriety and indiscre- 
tion. We-feel extremely anxious about the future of Bengal.” 


26. The repressive Regulation III of 1818 has again been set in motion 
, a against nine prominent gentlemen irom Bengal. 
og oe Prakash (42), Wr believe sections 124A and 153A of the Indian 
Penal Code are good enough to put down sedition 
and, therefore, fail to understand why Government should resort to an 
antiquated and arbitrary measure which in itself is a blot on the British 
regulations. We donot think Government will succeed in putting down 
anarchy and discontent by resorting to such a measure. It was under 
cover of this very measure that the Natu Brothers were removed from 
Poona in 1897 and Lala Lajpatrai from the Punjab in 1907. Government 
not only did not institute an open inquiry in the matter of the charges 
against these gentlemen at the time, but they have as yet given no reasons 
for their conduct. The public were, therefore, right in suspecting that these 
respectable people had to undergo durance vile merely because Government. 
placed too much trust on the exaggerated reports of the Police. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, it is to be regretted that Government should have 
again resorted to the unpopular measure to meet the situation in Bengal. 
\ 
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27. No one ever ag or a a popular leaders would be deported 
from Bengal so soon after the passing of the new 
. Ba ya ve), bag Criminal Law Amendment Act, which in itself has 
—_—— no dangerous weapon in the hands of the 
bureaucracy. It certainly reflects discredit on the 
part of Government that they should, not content with their new powers, 
resort to arbitrary and unpopular measures. People have been disillusion- 
ed long since about the sense of justice and equity of the officials, but they are 
now being convinced that they care neither for law nor for constitution. 
Disregard of public opinion is bad statesmanship, and recourse to arbitrary 
measures discloses weakness on the part of Government. It is interesting to 
note that even the Proneer disapproves of the action of Government. [The 
paper in its issue of the 17th December publishes in its English columns the 
first, second, fifth and seventh sections of Regulation III of 1818 under the 
heading “ Magna Charta of British India.”’] 


28. “ The Bombay cultivator, for whose benefit mainly the co-operative 
credit movement is intended, must feel doubly 
BB oe -aon of ~ a erateful to His Excellency, because he opened the 
ference of representatives Uo-operative Credit Conference personally at a time 
of Co-operative Credit when his heart was so heavy and his home so deso- 
Societies in Botubay. _—_datie.......... We may be sure that if the deliberations 
Indian Spectator (%), of the Conference point out the way to the advance- 
aves e700. ment of the movement a few steps further during the 
next few years, His Excellency will do everything in his power to improve the 
position of the cultivator through the societies which are slowly springing up in 
different parts of the Presidency. Men and money—perhaps money more than 
men—are the two great needs of the co-operative credit movement. The culti- 
vator requires to be taught how to help himself through organisation and thrift. 
He is ordinarily frugal, and might save himself at least from a portion of his 
indebtedness if society did not impose upon him certain obligations at 
marriages and funerals—obligations which might have been easily discharged 
in a communal state of society and when cowries and coppers could purchase 
all his needs. Individualism has made rapid strides, and prices have risen 
as rapidly. Self-restraint, prudence and resistance to social conventions of 
an expensive nature have become necessary in a measure which he cannot 
easily command. As His Excellency has already been impressed by the 
magnitude and extent of agrarian indebtedness, may we suggest that he would 
earn the gratitude of not a few publicists if he could find the time to under- 
take an independent enquiry into the causes of the indebtedness, collecting 
non-official as well as official evidence, particularly the evidence of the culti- 
vators themselves ?......... In popularising the idea of co-operative credit, 
patriotism has a vast scope for usefulness, and we earnestly hope that His 
Excellency’s appeal to the well-wishers of their country to ‘ prefer beneficent 
action to idle or mischievous talk’ will be heartily and widely responded to. 
The subjects to be discussed are of great practical interest, and there can be little 
doubt that something tangible will result from the discussions.......... At the 
time of writing this note we expect that the competition will be between two 
schemes, one elaborated by Mr. McNeill, and the other by Sir Vithaldas Thaker- 
sey and Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas. It does not seem possible for Government 
alone to finance the societies to the required extent. It has from time to time 
been suggested that the cultivator’s debts should be taken over by Government, 
and he must be set on his legs a free man, and perhaps frugal by some: means 
of compulsion. The exact amount of indebtedness may be practically impos- 
sible to make out. If the estimate of the indebtedness of a taluka, taken by 
way of illustration by Mr. McNeill, be correct, the scheme of taking over all 
the debts of the peasantry may prove too stupendous even for Government.” 


29. ‘The fact that Germany has in a few years transformed itself 
from a purely agricultural country into a pre- 

ae bl (44), eminently manufacturing one is a distinct and 
aoe ety ee ee conclusive proof of the great utility and potency of 


agricultural co-operative societies. If we bear in mind the fact that the state 
of India’s agriculture and agriculturists is just similar to or even worse than 
that of Germany sixty years ago, it will be at once seen that what proved a 
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utry mist be necessarily so to India; and it is a matter 
action that ‘both the Government of India and the people: have 

the necessity of having agricultural banks in India. The annual 
3 Of ‘the Oredit Societies in India published by the different local 
vernments clearly show that the people are taking to the new institutions 
in ‘a kindly spirit, though owing to their novel character the progress is a 
slow oné. But if these societies will show a greater charitable spirit towards 
the needs of the ryots—not troubling themselves with niceties as to productive 


and unproductive works to which the borrowed money is applied—and if 


Government see their way towards giving special concessions in the recovery 
of agricultural loans, they are by their very nature bound to succeed in the near 
future to the advantage of both the ryot and the Sarkar. The Central Bank for 
all India, which Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas proposed, at the Simla Conference of 
the Registrars of Indian Co- pperative Credit Societies some days ago, is a step 
in this direction......... The scheme was surely a sound one financially and 
Aeserved greater attention than seems to have been apparently bestowed 
on it. The objections raised were queer and of a rambling character. 
We hope that we have not heard for the last time of the scheme and we would 
very much desire Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas to try his best to have the scheme 
pushed onand if necessary so modified as to secure its adoption by Gov- 
ernment. The great problem to be solved is the adequate financing of the 
Co-operative Banks. In India the agriculturists are so poor that enough 
capital could never come forth by a strict adherence to the principle of co-oper- 
ation—to the principle, we mean, that the capital should be furnished ex- 
clusively by those who are to derive benefit from the operations. Without 
sufficient capital the agriculturist will not be relieved from his existing onerous 
debts and till he is free from them the main condition necessary for his rise 
will remain unfulfilled. The sovereign remedy is to place at the disposal of 
the Credit Societies enough capital. Either Government must do it or they 
are bound to support a Bank that will do it. We suppose no Bank organised 
on:a large scale would do this without all resources of business at its disposal. 
A Bank started only to finance Co-operative Societies will not attract capital, 
will not prosper. Hence we want a combination of the two functions and that 
is the leading principle of Mr. Lallubhai’s scheme.” 


*30. “In opening the Conference of representatives of the Co-operative 
Credit Societies of the Bombay Presidency at the 

Pdrsi (85), 20th Dec., Secretariat last Tuesday, Sir George Clarke made a 
Eng. cols. speech which proved (if it needed proving) the keen 
and thorough interest he takes in the welfare of the 

people, and the clearness with which he looks actualities in the face. While 
congratulating the Conference upon results so far achieved, he did not over- 
look the fact that those results had not yet begun to stem the tide of 
indebtedness—that things will in all probability grow worse before they can 
grow better. The Sawkar is growing as fast as the Co-operative Societies, 
and no sooner does he begin to feel that his supremacy is endangered than his 
activity will, no doubt, increase. Still although an accumulated capital of 
three lakhs is comparatively a small weapon indeed with which to fight the 
gigantic combination of finance represented by the village money-lenders, it is 
in itself a very encouraging result of the effort so far put forth, and deserves 
the title of the ‘dawn of hope’ in our financial darkness. The note of self- 
help which Sir George Clarke struck in his speech is a very essential one. 
It would almost seem as if the hard-earned money of the cultivator was 
intrinsically different from the money of the capitalist, for it is certain and 
has. been proved times without number that the most successful Co-operative 
Society is not the one generously financed by a capitalist, but the one with a 
small capital contributed out of the savings of the members. One peculiarity 
of the Societies is the way that they have developed in groups, sometimes for 
no assignable reason. Often, of course, the individual enthusiasm of one of 
the friends of the movement had a noticeable result but not sufficient to 
explain how strongly the idea had caught on in certain localities. This 
spontaneity of growth is a most hopeful augu®y that the movement will, 


at an auspicious moment, spread all over the land and prove a real regenerat- 
ing force in the country.” 


% 
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*31. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke has given a signal proof of his 

| _ single-minded devotion to duty by appearing in 
i. Gujardti (27), 20th Dec. public within a week of his great bereavement and 
En . — ” opening the Co- operative Credit Societies Conference 
roe eee in a speech at once thoughtful and earnest and 
ie beh sth tees worthy of the happy judgment with which His 
Excellency is so largely endowed.......... His Excellency rightly attached 
oreat importance to the steady growth of the spirit of self-help and mutual 
co-operation from within rather than to rapid progress by means of an 
artificial stimulus.......... ‘One of the saddest features,’ observed His Excel- 
lency, ‘in the life of our Presidency is the heavy and, I fear, the growing 
indebtedness of the cultivators.’ ‘he success of the co-operative movement 
is, in His Excellency’s opinion, calculated to solve this difficult problem. But 
what is wanted is volunteer workers of the right stamp, zealous, sincere and 
truly patriotic, who would be willing to learn in the first instance and then 
to popularise the idea of co-operation amongst the villagers by means of 
lectures and by assisting the growth of societies. His Excellency, therefore, 
made an earnest appeal to educated Indians to take up this great work 
of beneficence nearer their own homes, for the amelioration of the lot of 
their poor countrymen, instead of frittering away their energies in idle talk 
and visionarv schemes. We cordially endorse His Excellency’s earnest and 
urgent appeal. There is nota ‘Taluka town which does not boast of local 
talent, enthusiasm and patriotism, and surely it is possible to devote a portion 
of them in the direction indicated by Sir George Clarke. His Excellency’s 
appeal is likely to find a sympathetic response if the literature bearing on 
the subject of Co-operative Credit Societies were made available in the 
vernaculars of the presidency in every village chowdy and in every library and 


school, free of cost or at a nominal price. We commend His Excellency’s 
eloquent advice to the careful attention of our readers.”’ 


82. The Jdm-e-Jamshed welcomes His Excellency’s speech in opening 
the Co-operative Credit Conference and trusts that 
Jam-e-Jamshed _(31),_ the appeal therein made to the educated Indians will 
rprt ae iy al we not goin vain. The paper recognises the utility of 
17th D bt is Deshi Mitra Credit Societies, but emphatically declares that they 
(25), 17th Dee. would fail to ameliorate the lot of the indebted 
acriculturists, for which solely they are created, unless 
a central bank under Government guarantee is established to supply them with 
the necessary capital. The opening of such acentral bank is, in the opinion of 
the paper, indispensable for the alleviation of the burden of agricultural 
indebtedness. [Ina subsequent issue the paper hopes that, in view of the 
fact that Sir Vithaldas’ proposals were adopted by the Conference, the sym- 
pathetic Government of Sir George Clarke will embrace the opportunity 
to initiate this much-needed Central Bank. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and 
the Deshi Mitra also write appreciatively about His Excellency’s speech, 
but regret that Sir George Clarke should not have seen his way to supporting 
he proposal for a central bank.| 


83. The speech delivered by His Excellency the Governor before the 
Co-operative Conference raised so many important 
Daydn Prakdsh (42), issues that to discuss them all would require a series 
18th Dec. of long articles. In this article we propose to 
discuss briefly only a few of them. Few people in 
this country know of what importance the principle of co-operation is to 
agriculturists—especially to the poor agriculturists of India. The 
organisation of Co-operative Societies with a view to give loans to agriculturists 
at a low rate of interest is only one form of the above principle, and there are 
many other ways in which the agriculturists’ condition can be improved by 
having recourse to it, inasmuch as 1t would also teach self-reliance to them. 
His Excellency’s reference to the growing indebtedness of the cultivators in 
this Presidency clearly shows that he is thinking out means to ameliorate their 
condition. India being an agricultural country, improvement of the lot of 
these people is likely to enrich the wholecountry. But the questionis, how to 
accustom the agriculturists to the rane | ot co-operation ? They know that 
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the Governor takes special interest in this 
educated persons to convince the agriculturists 
ration and then alone Co-operative Societies 


would 
| #84.“ The maven. for the discussion of the best way of promoting 
ah SS cee see o-operative Credit Societies in this Presidency 
her hae toe (52), 20th net in the Secretariat during the last week. The 
3h me 5 Governor blessed it with his benedictions in the 
shape of an inaugural address which was more 
or less of a sermonising character. However, sermons on promoting 
credit and ameliorating the condition of the Indian ryot have been 
heard in this country for the last 30 years at the least. But the sermons 
have remained sermons only, that is to say, so many oral or written utterances 
without any practical utility, and it may be taken for granted that the latest. 
will share the same fate. But the most amusing feature of this precious Con- 
ference is the glaring absence thereat of the class of practical men of business, 
deeply versed in the subjects of credit and capital both in their theoretical 
and practical aspects. His Excellency the Governor invoked the co-operation 
of the public. But, as a matter of fact, how can the public co-operate 
when the very men who could assist Government and formulate a 
practical scheme based on knowledge and experience were not at all taken into 
confidence? ‘The Conference was really a hollow one, a pure make- 
believe. There were the officials, the class of omniscient beings so well 
known in the hierarchy of our Indian bureaucracy, and there were a few 
men from the mofussil with perhaps some rudimentary or hazy ideas 
about credit and capital, and there was the indispensable Sir Vithaldas, 
the only personage, in the opinion of Government, to make any practical. 
suggestions, though we may even dispute his knowledge and experience. 
Of course, there was the official head in the person of Mr. McNeill 
who was the veritable Pope of the assembly. He made a long pronounce- 
ment, as if he had just come out from the rooms of Lord Rothschild...... sane 
There was, however, one personage who lifted the veil, revealed the skeleton 
of the indebtedness of the ryots under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
which was pronounced an egregious failure by Sir Anthony (now Lord) 
Macdonnel, and foretold a similar fate tor these Societies which, the official 
priests pretend to promote in the Presidency, without light, without knowledge 
and without experience............ The Conference plainly tells us what kind of 
solution of grave economic problems we may expect from the Indian official 
hierarchy.” 


389. Government now seem to be fully convinced of *the growing 

poverty and indebtedness of the agriculturists of 
D iaciaiiaes (46), 19th this Presidency, andthe efforts they are making for 
establishing Co-operative Credit Societies amongst. 
thein will go a great way in relieving the situation. It must, however, be 
remembered that Government themselves are mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the present state of things. The rigour of the forest laws, 
the high land assessments, the export of corn and oil-seeds, combined 
with sterility of the soil brought on! by the export of bones and other 
substances that would form good manures are the main causes of the 
embarrassed circumstances of the agriculturists. The establishment of 
Co-operative Credit Societies and a Central Agricultural Bank will not do 
much good to the agriculturists unless their grievances in the above matters 
are redressed by Government. We, however, must acknowledge that these 
Co-operative Societies are bound to teach the agriculturists the advantages of 
mutual help and co-operation and will make them self-reliant and conscious of 
their responsibilities and latent capacities. The functions of the Co-operative 
Credit Societies, as at present established in this country, seem to be rather re- 
stricted, but efforts should be made to make them as useful as similar institu- 
tions in France and Germany. We earnestly hope jthat many of our 
‘ 
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enthusiastic. patriots will come forward to further the cause of thegs societies 
as requested by His Excellency Sir George Clarke in the course of his ene 
speech at the Co-operative Credit Conference. 


86. Commenting on the proposal of Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas for the 
establishment of a Central Agricultural Bank :for 
. India, the Jagad Vritt remarks :—This bank appears 
D * agad Vritt (115), 18th +> be mainly intended to finance small Co- -operative 
oe Credit Societies and thus it will render no adequate 
help to those numerous agriculturists who are not con- 
nected with such societies. It can, therefore, be of no assistance in affording 
relief to the indebted agriculturists in the country. Under these circumstances, 
new banks must be established to advance money to agriculturists in those 
parts of the country where there are no Co-operative Credit Societies. In some 
of the European States one central Bank suffices for the purposes of the whole 
of the country, but that cannot be the case with this country with its vast 
expanse. Hach presidency, therefore, must have one such agricultural bank, 
to which agriculturists in ordinary solvent circumstances can usefully apply 
for pecuniary help. 


37. “To judge from his recent utterances, the Chief Commissioner of 
| the Central Provinces must be a capable and dis- 
_ Comments on the order cerning officer. It is difficult, then, to see how the 
seems bt sen officials under him have been permitted to disallow 
| Tedian Sasdlates (5), the holding of the Extremist Congress at Nagpur in 
19th Dec. epite of tte open repudiation of the anarchist cult by 

its promoters. The latter might perhaps have been 
asked to see that there was no breach of the peace. The Extremists say they 
differ from the Moderates in that they desire to work for the country day 
after day, whilst they allege that the Moderates only meet and taJk in the last 
week of December. Whether this be true or not, what is it to Government 
if the workers work or the talkers talk, provided they remain within bounds ? 
Is the prohibition due to the insult offered to the Queen’s statue? That was 
a sacrilege unworthy of any one calling himself aman. Not even a brute 
should have been guilty of this miserable outrage. But why think of punish- 
ing a political party vicariously for the sin of some demented coward ?” 


88. ‘The idea of a separate Congress of Extremists which the Maha- 
rashtra irreconcilables hatched up at the irrespon- 
sible Bhatwadi conclave did not commend itself 
to several leading men of that party itself. Much 

Indu Prakdsh (44),19th less could it commend itself to those, who, like us, 
Dec., Eng. cols.; *Guja- consider it necessary that the Congress should now 
rdétt (27), 20th Dec., Kng. be carried on only with a creed and a procedure so 
cols. accurately defined as to mark unequivocally its 

constitutional character. And yet, we are sorry that 

their Nagpur gathering has been stopped by the 
. C. P. authorities. They must indeéd be allowed to 
be the best judges of the circumstances at Nagpur. Remembering as we do 
the various acts of rowdysm which have made that city notorious, we are not 
at all prepared to say that the apprehensions the C. P. Government felt of the 
projected Congress proving a danger to peace and order at Nagpur were 
baseless. We hope, however, that ab some place and at some time Government 
will find it possible to give even to these disappointed gentlemen a fair 
chance. Responsibility sobers down men and very encouraging indications 
have already been given that the Extremists are re-examining their doctiines 
and methods and abandoning one after another their various extravagances, 
save only in the single direction of abusing the constitutionalists......... 
A reversion to wisdom and moderation, even of the lip, in the beginning on 
the part of the Extremists as a party would be an asset of no small value to 
Government—and to the cause of peace and order. We also think that thére 
is some unfairness in condemning an Extremist Congress, even before their 
‘first sitting has been held........ .. No good cause is served by furnishing them 
with a grievance ou this score—a grievance of which they are but so very apt 
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make full:use in‘order ‘ta cloud the real issues involved in their existence as 
s Separat g ofthe Indian popular party.” [The Guwardti writes in a 
somewhat similar strain.| | 

. "38. “The nant Congress has. ae been agar The nepaty 
ae Phy ve | ommissioner 0 gpur, acting under section 144 o 
) mane a Se Des: the Criminal Procedure Code, issued a notice of pro- 
hibition Iast week. The Reception Committee asked for an opportunity to 
show cause against the order, and got it, but to no purpose. The resolution 
arrived at by the Deputy Commissioner was firm and unalterable; and after 
hearing the representatives of the Reception Committee, he simply confirmed 
the original order. The reasons embodied in the preamble of the original 
MS order are interesting from the point of view of the student of constitu- 
ee tionalism in India. Underyrdinary circumstances, we should have liked 
to dwell on them a little, analysing and dissecting them for the benefit of 
the reader. But things have come to such a pass in India, that all logic and 
reason have been banished from the portals of Government offices of every 
description. The prohibition of the Nagpur Congress is a clear instance of 
the abuse of the Magisterial powers under section 144, and disgusting is the 
only word, by which we may express our sense of the character of the 
prohibitory order issued by the Nagpur Magistrate.” 
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40. ‘“‘ We are not disposed to share the grievance of those whose equa- 
nimity has been ruffled by the official order prohibit- 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (31), ing the holding of the proposed Nationalist Congress 
18th Dec., Eng. cols. at Nagpur. Under ordinary circumstances, we should 
have certainly thought that, by allowing the holding 
of such a Congress for a few years, Government would do a far greater service 
both to themselves and the Moderate party than would be done by anything 
else; for nothing can be expected to show up the Extremists more completely 
to the people, and to warn them of the danger of following them, than a few 
Congresses at which the venom of spite and hatred would be poured forth, at 
once against Government and against those who are seeking to promote the 
country’s welfare by constitutional means. But this advantage would have 
had to be purchased at a somewhat heavy pzice—at the cost of public 
tranquillity—and we cannot blame the authorities for having decided to forego 
it.” 
41. “There is no doubt that a District Magistrate has the power to 
issue such an order to meet an emergency. But 
9g “venga (46), 18th  thig power should be used with great caution, and 
, ass only in cases of real necessity.......... In the parti- 
cular case before us we fail to see the existence of any circumstances that 
would justify the passing of such an order.......... The Magistrate has 
‘probably in view the four subjects which have divided the Congress into two 
separate camps........... But they would not have had a single voice raised 
against them in the Nagpur session of the Congress at least. And even 
supposing that afew had questioned the advisability of the propositions being 
passed into resolutions, they would have had no reason to get annoyed at 
adverse criticism........... Had the District Magistrate in contemplation the 
effect, for example, of the swadesht or boycott resolution in that persons 
respecting and acting upon these resolutions might cause annoyance to 
merchants dealing in foreign and English goods by refusing to buy their 
merchandise?......... We cannot indeed conceive what the Magistrate 
had in contemplation when he saw the likelihood of such obstruction or 
annoyance. It is really surprising that a Magistrate is in these days 
made to see what zs not. Still more surprising is the mention in the 
order of such discussion causing ‘a breach of public tranquillity.’ The very 
-idea that deliberation on subjects of vital importance to the whole 
nation might lead to a breach of public tranquillity is too absurd to 
imagine........... Did the Nagpur Police make it appear to the Magistrate 
that people would go and enter a physical protest against these propositions 
Bes. . being passed into resolutions ? We think the persons who originally framed 
ce, “this section, vesting such indefinite powers in such officials, will stand aghast 
mee if they are made to see such abuse of those powers.” 
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42. “If progress means moving slowly but surely and steadily towards a 


Comments on the new 
arrangement made by the 
Bombay Government for 
the informal discussion of 
the Provincial Budget by 
the non-official members 


of the local Legislative 
Council. 
Sdnj Vartaman (88), 


16th Dec., Eng. cols. ; 
Gujarati (27), 13th Dec. ; 
Gujardt Mitra (28), 13th 
Dec., Eng. cols. ; Bombay 
East Indian (1), 12th 
Dec.; Kardchi Chronicle 
(7), 138th Dec. 


high goal, we in this Presidency are progressing in- 
deed. It may be that our pace may appear to be 
slower than desirable, but it is far better than run- 
ning fast and slipping on the way. It may be 
remembered that a promise was given at the last 
Budget meeting of the local Council that non-official 
members, whether elected or nominated, would have 
the right of submitting their suggestions for the 
modification of Budget estimates beforehand. ‘This 
promise is now fulfilled....... The arrangement made 
in the recent Press Note of the Bombay Govern- 
ment on the subjects a step in the right direction 
and will be much appreciated by the public. Indeed 
one of our crying grievances consists in the total 
exclusion from having any voice in the administra- 


tion of the finances of the country.......... The 
concession announced by His Excellency aims at removing this grievance. 
We congratulate the Bombay Government upon their liberal policy.’ 
'The Gwardti, tae Gujarat Mitra, the Bombay East Indian and the Kardcha 
Chronicle also :nake appreciative comments on the new arrangement made by 
the Bombay Government for the informal discussion of the local Budget by 
the non-official members of the Council. | 


43. 


“Tt must have heartened His Excellency the Governor and Miss 
Clarke not alittle to see in what esteem the people 
of Bombay hold their honoured guest of a few short 
months, whose sojourn in their midst gave promise 
of great usefulness. That the whole Presidency 
esteemed the deceased is shown by its spontaneous 
outburst of grief. Never have we witnessed such 
widespread sorrow in all ranks and classes of the 
population : not even on poor Lady Fergusson’s sudden and more tragic death. 
The sincerity of the grief is further proved by the movement which was 
started on Monday for a permanent memorial to the gracious lady whose love 
and good-will have won thousands of hearts. A large sum was promised 
on the spot; and we have little doubt that further subscriptions will pour in. 
The purpose suggested at Monday’s preliminary meeting, subject to His Excel- 
lency’s approval, is a good one. But if Lady Clarke’s wishes are to be 
- respected, we think the Society for the Protection of Children shoutd get the 
largest share of the Fund.” 


Movement started in 
Bombay for a memorial to 
Her Excellency Lady 
Clarke. 

Indian 
1Sth Dec. 


Spectator (5), 


44. The numerous public meetings, held in the various towns and cities 
of the Presidency for putting on record the public 
grief felt-at the sad demise of Lady Clarke and for 
sympathising with His Excellency Sir George Clarke, 
amply testify to the hold their Excellencies have 
taken on the hearts of the people of the Presidency, in the course of their 
short. stay in their midst. It is, again, satisfactory to know that the 
people of Bombay have promptly started a fund to commemorate in a fitting 
manner the memory of Lady Clarke. The deceased lady’s keen desire 
to ameliorate the lot of the female patients in this country is well known. 
Now, however, that death has denied her the opportunity of carrying out 
her self-imposed mission, it is the bounden duty of all of us to exert our 
utmost for the carrying out-of that noble object. The present is a splendid 
opportunity for us to give a tangible proof of our appreciation of the efforts 
His Excellency has been making for improving the condition of the 
people of this Presidency. We trust that it will not be missed by the public. 


Bombay Samdchar (61), 
19th Dec. 


Again, the want of an institution in this city providing efficient medical ait 
to suffering women and children is so sadly felt that it ought to serve as an 
additional spur to the charitably disposed, not only of Bombay City but of 
the Presidency in general, to contribute generously to the fund. 
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: ex vdlmuaale on the result 


“ Neither Shouldham nor Mullins, in the Multan murder: case, 


deserved any pity or mercy at the hands of justice ; 


and one cannot but breathe a sigh of relief at seeing 
both the ruffians getting their deserts. Comments on 
the case are superfluous in the light of the satisfactory 
termination ofthetrial. But,ifone thing may be said, 
it is that it has awakened some very painful reflections 
in native circles. Would such a heinous and atrocious crime have become pos- 
gible, would a European lady have been thus victimised, had the Railway 
‘authorities and some of the English Judges and Magistrates shown in the past 
greater regard for the safety of the honour of native women travelling 
‘over Indian Railways, whom kEuropean, Eurasian and East Indian 
scoundrels of the Shouldham and Mullins type have been known to 
molest? There has, at least#in the past, appeared to exist almost a cynical 
disregard of this sacred responsibility on the part of these functionaries.......... 
To add insult to injury, the complainant woman has often come out of the ordeal 
with her own conduct questioned by the Court itself, in a way for which 
no justification could be found in her character or her reputation. Invariably 
in such cases—specially if the injured women have been poor—Railway 
‘authorities and law courts have been found to give the benefit of the doubt 
to the offending scoundrels. What has been the result of these easy 
lettings-off. It has prompted scoundrels like Shouldham and Mullins to 
take such liberties with the life and honour of an Englishlady! Persistent 
miscarriage of justice, like everything else, has its Nemesis.”’ 


"46. ‘The conviction of Mr. Achyut B. Kolhatkar, editor of the Deshasevak: 
of Nagpur, for publishing in a pamphlet form the 


a the | Multan murder 


Tiss» Samihed (31), 
15th Dec., Eng. cols. 


Comments on the convic- 
tionof Achyut B. Kolhat- 
kar for having published 
Arabinda Ghose’s speeches 
in Marathi at Nagpur. 


lectures of Babu Arabinda Ghose, is one of those 
judicial decisions which are calculated to bring 
justice into contempt. The facts of the case are 
somewhat peculiar. The lectures, for the publica- 


tion of which Mr. Kolhatkar is now convicted, were 
delivered by Babu Arabinda Ghose at Nagpur in 
January 1908. These lectures were originally re- 
ported in the Deshasevak paper, of which Mr. Kolhatkar was the declared 
publisher and editor. No cognisance of these lectures when delivered was 
taken, and we do not know to this day that the lecturer was ever prosecuted 
for delivering them. Surely official reporters must have been present when 
they were delivered, and must have reported them to Government. But that 
is not all. Mr. Kolhatkar himself was never prosecuted for publishing these 
lectures in the Deshasevak. But later on it so happened that while Mr. 
Kolatkar was absent from Nagpur for a long time continuously, these lectures 
were reproduced in a pamphlet form by his cousin, Mr. Haribhau Kolhatkar, 
who was the owner and manager of the press at which the Deshasevak was 
being printed. Mr. Haribhau himself was fhe declared proprietor of the press 
and was the publisher of the pamphlet in question. Haribhau indeed gave 
Achyutrao’s name as the publisher when he sent the customary number of 
copies to the Press Reporter; but the written declaration, which alone can 
fasten criminal responsibility on any one, was not only signed by Haribhau 
himself, but the declaration was forwarded to the official in question when 
“Achyutrao was not in Nagpur. Under these circumstances it was, we think, 
quite unjust to hold Achyutrao guilty of the publication of the pamphlet in 
question. There is no proof that the language of the pamphlet is seditious. 
The conduct of the Government towards the author, we mean Arabinda Babu, 
as well as towards the publisher of the Deshasevak, in which they originally 
appeared raises an eminently reasonable suspicion about the bond fides of 
the present prosecution. And we trust that the appellate Court will bring a 
dispassionate mind to bear upon'the merits of the case and deal out justice. 
It is possible, nay, itis certain that Mr. Kolatkar has incurred the wrath 
of the Government of the Central Provinces. Butas the Government has 
shown so much respect for constitutionalism as to bring Mr. Kolatkar 


Mahratta (9), 20th Dec. 


to trial in a court of law, it would not be unreasonable to expect that his 
conviction and punishment should have been based on substantial grounds.” 
| ‘ 
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47. A Bagalkot (Bijapur) correspondent writes as follows to the Vande 
Mataram :—The Commissioner of the Southern 


Comments on the visit Division spoke on the occasion of the prize distri- 


of the Commissioner, 8.D., 


f bution ceremony of a school at Bagalkot (Bijapur) 
Ee “i56) on discipline in schools and exhorted teachers and 
13th Dec. ’ parents alike to carry out the orders of Government 


| faithfully. Atthe close of his address, a shout of 
“Hip Hip Hurrah ” was raised in the name of King Edward, but as some 
students of Bagalkot had never heard the words “ Hip Hip Hurrah,” they thought 
a monkey had come and that the cry had been raised to drive it away. 
They also ran towards the school with stones in hand. A pan-supari party 
was given by the Lingayats in honour of the Commissioner and it is said that he 
promised to consider favourably their request about the “cross palanquin”’ ques- 
tion. But I hope the officials will ponder deeply over these contentious matters 
which affect all castes and even the Mysoreans. Riots are likely to take place, 
if the Commissioner passes orders favourable to the Lingayats. The Com- 
missioner while returning from the Ghaut observed that the words Bande 
Mdtaram and Tilak had been scrawled on the mud-basins of Tulsi plants, and 
he himself began to remove the scrawls. The Tulsi plant is considered to be 
sacred by all Brabinins and Vaishnava women in particular. It is, therefore, 
natural that they cursed him and his followers for touching the basins. Is it 


desirable that the Commissioner should be allowed to desecrate sacred Tulsi 
plants ? 


48. The Collector of Dharwar writes to the Karndtak Patra as follows 


, , with reference to its allegations that two deaths 
Inoculation at Dharwar. (ocurred at Dharwar from the effects of inoculation as 
Karndatak Patra (91), fol] pane re“ cialis eal 

18th Dec. ollows: amchandra Patil, aged 18, was inocul- 

ated at the Civil Hospital on the 9thand was attacked 
by plague on the 12th of September 1908. He died on the 14th of the same 
month. It is evident that he was in the incubation stage of plague at the 
time he was inoculated. No other person inoculated from the same bottle has 
since died. Kadir Buddasab, aged 9, was inoculated on the 14th and was 
attacked by plague on the 15th of September 1908. He died onthe 19th of the 
same month. He most probably contracted plague four days or more before he 
was inoculated. None of nine other children inoculated from the same bottle 
has since died.” ‘The Collector adds: “ Janabibi, aged 25, living in the same 
house, without being inoculated, was attacked by plague on the 19th aud died 
on the 23rd of September 1908.”’ 


49. Under the auspices of the Panvel (Kolaba) Agricultural Association 
ey an agricultural exhibition and a cattle show have 
Agricultural exhibition een held at Panvel. If what we hear be true, the 


aaa show at Panvel whole affair appears to have been got up by the 


energetic Mamlatdar and other local authorities. 
| Re pn sead ee We will not enter into the question as to how 
far such exhibitions are likely to benefit the people 
for whom they are meant. But we fail to understand why the question 
of the forest grievances of the ryots should not be discussed at the show 
in connection with the agricultural and other lectures which are to be 
delivered. Ifall that is being done be really intended for the betterment of 
agriculture, the helplessness of the cultivating class, whichis the root 
cause of its present degeneration, must be first removed. This can only be 
done by redressing their forest and other grievances, and saving them . 
from the evils of drink. So long as this is not done, there is not the least 
chance of such cattle shows rendering any real benefit to the agriculturists. 
The agricultural exhibition might be productive of some good to the culti- 
vators, but their illiteracy comes in the way of their deriving any material 
benefit from them. Moreover, as the Department of Agriculture has as yet 
not examined uhe productive capacity of the Konkan land, it cannot be in a 
position to supply any new information to the people. In short, exhibitions, 
like the present one, might serve as a source of recreation for a few days 
which is at any rate disproportionate to the amount of expenses incurred. 
con 2189—9 
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BO. Mh the Haj Committee was appointed by His Excellency Sir 
ra Clarke, erent things were expected “ 

‘idiivemana it, and it was hoped that, even if it wou 
Bombay ogra ony not be able to solve the question of the building 
15th Dec. of musafarkhdnas immediately, still it would at 
least be able to remove some of the hardships 
of the pilgrims. We would, therefore, like to be enlightened as to what 
measures the Com.aittee have taken to ensure this end, and would suggest 
that they should from time to time take the public ‘into confidence. To 
this end, their meetings should be open to the Press and the public, and 
they should give authoritative explanations of the complaints put forward by 
the Hajis. ‘This is the more necessary for the prestige of the Committee, as 
we are not only hearing the old complaints repeated over again but also some — 
new ones in the bargain. Zhe first complaint is that the steamers which take 
over the Hajis are unserviceable and unsafe. ‘This complaint is very serious, 
and the Committee’s assistance would be of great use in removing it. The 
second complaint is that, although some saloon ticket-holders pay heavy 
charges for the saloon berths, sill they are forced to travel on the deck. It is 
notorious how these Hajis are duped by the agents employed by the Companies 
into securing passages, and the Committee should put an end to this state of 
affairs. The third complaint is that relating to the charging of full fare for 
children and infants, who up to this time were carried at half-fares. Although 
the Committee have no power over the Steam Navigation Companies in the 
matter of fixing rates, still they can do much by properly representing the 
matter to them. We would urge the Committee to take up all -these com- 


plaints and to publish an account of the steps they are taking for their 
removal. 


oi. ‘‘ Although many have expressed disappointment at the Commis- 
sioner’s reply to the Sind Hindu Sabha in respect of 

Comments on the reply the violent and calumnious writings in the Al-Hag 
of the Commissioner in and the Aftdb, on mature deliberation we are 
Sind to the Sind Hindu disposed to regard Mr. Younghusband’s letter as 


Sabha’s memorial re the o* 
alee ad Winks te tae fairly satisfactory and as dictated by good motives 


Muhammadan press of the and statesmanlike considerations. It is true the 


province. Al-Hagq is an ‘ old siuner’ and seemed to need a more 
Sind Journal (18), effective check than has been administered ; but it 
10th Dec. must be borne in mind that while its present writings 


were the worst it ever wrote, it was also for the first 
time that its criminal ravings were brought to the notice of the authorities 
through the agency of a responsible body like the Hindu Sabha. We certainly 
would not recommend, nor would the Sabha, that the Sind Government should 
Jaunch on a career of press prosecutions; but we would remind Mr. Young- 
husband that no other paper has gone, or is likely to go, so far as the Al-Hagq and 
the Aftab, and that therefore it is idle even to talk of a campaign of prosecu- 
tions for sedition. It has been asked if a Hmdu paper would have 
been dealt with as mercifully, if it had sinned like the Al-Hag, 
either against an entire community or against Government. ‘The insinua- 
tion underlying the query is unfair to Mr. Younghusband. We-do not 
think he has so far shown any anti-Hindu spirit like some of his 


predecessors. On the whole, then, we are of opinion that Mr. Younghusband’s 
letter is as sound in its views as it is courteous.” | 


Legislation. 


o2. “ Government have practically the entire public on their side now 
that, after so much forbearance, they have seen 

Comments onthe Indian Yeasons to make an earnest effort to suppress all 
Criminal LawAmendment ‘nurseries for young anarchists.’ We attach more 
Act. importance to this part of the Bill, which became 
Indian pretation. (5), law last week, than to the special tribunal and the 
19th Dec. special rules of evidence. Bengali parents must have 
felt a sense of relief at the passing of this measure, 

and the young men of Bengal, too, after the present anarchical fever subsides, 


will feel thankful that the avenue to self-destruction was closed to them by a 
paterns! Government. There were only two objections, not of a very 
important nature in practice, raised by the Native members to the Bill as it 
was placed before them. The Honourable Mr. M. Dadabhoy thought that its 
operation might be limited to a definite period. It lies in the hands of the 
people themselves to make the new law obsolete. No member was perhaps 
prepared to say how long anarchism would stay in Bengal or in any other part 
of India. Hitherto things have gone from bad to worse, and mere patient 
waiting has not been rewarded as desired. It was well that Government 
thought of having a permanent weapon in their armoury: publie opinion is 
sufficiently vigilant, and Governors and Viceroys have been sufficiently alive 
to their responsibilities, to make it unnecessary for us to apprehend that 
harmless associations would be suppressed in the absence of any public 
danger. The past conduct of Government certainly leaves no room-for such 
fears. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’s criticism of unintentional acts being made 
criminal was of a more substantial nature from the lawyer’s standpoint. 
‘Unlawful associations,’ under the new Act, may be either associations which 
encourage or aid persons to commit acts of violence or intimidation, or 
associations which have been declared to be unlawful by the Governor-General 
in Council. It is an offence not only to be a member of such an association, 
but even to contribute for its purposes. Dr. Rash behari Ghose suggested the 
insertion of the word ‘knowingly’ in this section, and from a technical 
standpoint we entirely agree with him. An association may profess to be 
nothing more than an athletic or a cricket club, and send round emissaries 
to collect subscriptions. We all pay our mite when a young student solicits 
aid for such purposes: life would not be long enough to make minute 
enquiries into the secret designs and activities of an apparently innocent 
association of young men. But under the new Act a charitably disposed 
person, who bows out a stripling and gets rid of the ‘nuisance’ by throwing 
a rupee at him as quickly as possible, may be hauled up before a Magistrate 
for having unwittingly aided an ‘ unlawful association.’ Perhaps in actual 
practice few cases of the kind will occur, and a plea of ignorance, even 
after a prosecution is launched, may be sympathetically listened to by a 
Magistrate, where the person accused happens to enjoy the reputation of 
being a loyal and respectable man of correct principles. But in Bengal 
th> police net not infrequently draws in large hauls: no man, however 
wealthy and respectable, pious and learned, can count upon being above 
police suspicion. Now that ‘unlawful associations’ are to be suppressed, 
the Volunteers will conceal their secrets more carefully than ever, and throw 
the public on the wrong scent, and in theory at least, it would be a dangerous 
thing to pay a subscription to any association with whose doings one was 
not thoroughly acquainted. ‘The insertion of the word ‘knowingly,’ however, 
would have added to the difficulties of the prosecution. We only hope that 
by instructions issued to the police, or otherwise, the Government will take 
care that these theoretical apprehensions are not realised. Sir Edward Baker 
made a very tactful and cautious speech.......... We wish we could agree with 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose that the Bill should have been introduced after the 
announcement of the reforms. ‘The reforms might conciliate the party 
which he: himself represents. But there is nothing to show that they will 
conciliate the asscciations against whom coercion is to be employed. - Their 
acts do not show any respect for the constitutional Government: some, 
possibly a large number, of them do not wish to have anything to do with 
Government, and it is doubtful whether they care a brass farthing for 
constitutional reforms. Certain newspapers have expressed the fear that 
the reforms might weaken popular sympathy with their own cause and 
might strengthen the hands of Government! Dr. Rash Behari’s opposition 
was remarkably moderate: indeed, it even raises a suspicion of half- 
heartedness, which does him credit.......... The special procedure introduced 
by the new Act cannot ordinarily cause to accused persons any hardship 
to which they are not already subject. Indeed, it ought to be welcomed 
ae eee A tribunal consisting of three High Court Judges is 
almost an ideal tribunal. It is a privilege to be tried by such a Court, and 
one may feel sure of obtaining justice at the hands of a tribunal so consti- 
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d. There i is no special magic in a jury, and there is no guarantee, even 

the standpoint of accused persons, that a jury, such as is available in 
Calcutta, ~~ acquit where three High Court Judges would convict. 
There is no injustice in taking into consideration the evidence of a witness 
who is dead or cannot be produced, if the Judges are convinced that his 
death or absence was caused in the interests of the accused. The only 
provision about which an accused person may complain is that evidence 
may be taken by the Magistrate behind his back and that he cannot be 
released on bail, if there appear to be sufficient grounds for further inquiry 
into his guilt. In the Midnapur case the confessions of certain 
approvers were practically the only evidence against the accused, and 
those confessions having been retracted, there was no evidence on which 
the prosecution could be ,sustained. Accordingly, not only was bail 
granted, but the case was withdrawn by the Advocate General. There 
seems to be nothing to prevent a Judge from holding under the new 
Act that a retracted confession is not a sufficient ground for further 
inquiry into the guilt of the accused person. However, a law which 
permits a man to be kept in jail for an indefinite length of time, merely 
because there are grounds for further inquiry and the Police are not able 
to find the evidence, is a very elastic law, indeed. It is likely in practice 
that the High Court will temper the rigour of the law.” 


*53. “The Indian Criminal Amendment Bill was passed at one sitting 
of the Supreme Legislative Council. We have in- 
stances of such legislation at more than Railway 
speed in the shape of Seditious Meetings Act and 
the News-Papers Incitement to Offences Act, and 
it is indeed, a pity that one more piece of legis- 
lation of a more drastic character involving some radical changes in 
procedure, the law of evidence and the constitution of Judicial tribunals 
and questions of far reaching constitutional importance had to be rushed 
through the Council. Government have our cordial support in all 
legitimate attempts to put down anarchy and aaarchical conspiracies in 
every shape and form, and we affirm it with confidence that the Indian 
public, as a whole, has not the slightest sympathy with those who are demo- 
ralising the young by corrupting their morals and intellect or misleading 
them into dangerous paths. We have, therefore, no hesitation in supporting 
the constitution of a special tribunal for the trial of anarchical and some other 
offences. We do not think the interests of the accused can be more safe in 
the hands of juries empanelled on an occasion like the present than they would 
be in those of three experienced and God-fearing Judges. ‘here are, however, 
two provisions in the first part of the Act to which, we confess, we cannot 
reconcile ourselves, after anxious consideration of what was urged by the 
Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson in support of them. We fail to see why the 
preliminary inquiry before a Magistrate should be held in the absence of the 
accused or his legal adviser. We can well understand if the latter were not 
permitted to interfere in any way in any stage of the inquiry. But we 
certainly object to the proceedings being held 7 camera behind the back of 
the accused in a country where judicial and executive functions are united in 
the Magistrates holding the preliminary inquiry. ‘Then there is the provision 
which renders admissible the evidence of a witness taken by a Magistrate in 
trials before the High Court if the witness is dead or cannot be produced, and 
if the High Court has reason to believe that his death or absence was caused 
in the interests of the accused. The revelations in the Midnapur trial 
do not show that this violent departure from the recognised principles of 
the law of evidence may not result in abuse or miscarriage of justice. 
Witnesses are apt to run away to Chandranagore or to the wild woods not 
at the instance of the accused only. A timid witness, who happens to 
be related to the accused, might be glad to avoid the necessity of giving 
evidence and might disappear, and we should not be surprised if even the High 
Court were led to make a presumption against the accused and treat his 
deposition before the Magistrate as legal evidence against the accused.......... 
On the 1Mh of December the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill was 
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rushed through the Supreme Legislative Council at one sitting with all its 
stringent and sweeping provisions. It was never dreamt by any one at the 
time that the passing of this extraordinary piece of legislation was to be followed 
up by no less than nine deportations under the provisions of that antiquated 
law which has seduced in years past the authorities in two provinces into 
blunders of the first magnitude.......... Neither the deportation of the Natu 
brothers in Bombay nor that of Lala Lajpatrai in the Punjab has increased 
the reputation and prestige of the British Government in the slightest degree. 
Almost the. entire Indian public opinion is on one side and that of the 
Government and their officials on the other. Such direct conflicts are most 
to be deplored, and it is most unfortunate that Lord Minto’s Government 
should have adopted an extraordinary course, despite their past experience, 
the moral and political effect of which cannot possibly be conducive either to 
the moral prestige of the British Government or to the improvement of the 
relations of rulers and the ruled at any rate in Bengal.......... Whatever 
their temporary influence, the deportations of no less than nine persons at 
one sweep, immediately after the passing of a drastic piece of legislation, 
will render the work of genuine reconciliation in Bengal supremely difficult. 
We have no means of knowing what information Government have in 
their possession against the deportecs in the absence of any authoritative 
statement on their part. But the measure wears the aspect of vindictiveness 
in the eyes of ordinary people, and it is from this point of view that we deplore 
the grievous blunder that has been committed by Lord Minto’s Government 
and Lord Morley at the present juncture.......... Government will do well to 
state authoritatively the reasons which have forced them to deport no less 
than nine well-known Bengalees without even the semblance of a trial.’’ 


04. ‘“ We have not had to wait long for the authorities to take action 
upon the new Anarchy Bill, and it remains to be 
seen how far the operation of this Act will check the 
commission of those crimes which we have had to 
deplore of late. That the vast majority of the people are ranged upon the 
side of law and order and that these crimes are the doings of a few mis- 


Daily Telegraph (2), 
17th Dec. 


guided youths has been asserted again and again; if this be true, the powers 


now conferred will enable the Police and others to track those people 
who commit these crimes more effectively than they have been able 


to do up to noW.......... The prevention of hysterical processions and 
demonstrations in favour of anarchists will undoubtedly do a good 
CN If all the proceedings at trials are carried out without 


the opportunity of a gallery to play to, it may have a deadening effect ; 
but there is little to justify the belief entertained by some that political 
crime will be suppressed in consequence.......... It is useless to assert that 
the present outrages in Bengal are the work of a handful of fanatics. It 
may be that only a small portion are engaged in the campaign to terrorise 
Government. But a study of anarchist activities everywhere shows that, 
among those who are in favour of homicide, not one in a score is prepared to 
assume the task of organising an attempt at assassination, and that not one in 
a hundred will act as an assassin, but that all are ready atthe same time to. 
applaud those who do. It is much more reasonable to suppose that for every 
person willing to take the risk of joining in the manufacture of infernal 
machines there are scores who secretly encourage murderous projects, and 
may some day develop into political criminals themselves.” | 


55. “The Criminal Law Amendment Act is as drastic as it could 

. well be, but when we read Sir E. Baker’s 
Sind are wrapet warning in his speech thai he may ask for a 
Gy azette (1), further amendment if the measure proves in- 
. oe adequate makes one gasp fcr breath. We have 
already indicated our views on this question. The Government has 
every right, nay it is incumbent on it, to deal severely with disorders that 
arise, but this must be done with prudence and w.thout causing undue 
irritation. We have read Sir H. Adamson’s enunciation of the necessity of a 
new law, 7.e., that the old law is designed in the interests of simple and 
innocent people liable to oppression in the name Of the law and ill suited for 
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ved India in which it has become difficult to secure the punishment 
ality, but this is hardly convincing. Then in spite of the Viceroy’s 
lanation we quite agree with Dr. Rash Behari Ghose that this most 
ngent measure should at least have followed the announcement of the 


-coming reforms. And our reason is this. The grave situation which now 


faces Government is clearly traceable to the ‘past illiberality of Government 
and the narrow selfishness of influential bureaucrats, which causes have been 
immediately and most powerfully seconded by the Partition measure. If-the 
healing balm were first applied to the sores, the castigation might not even be 
needed.” [The Sind Gazette writes:—‘‘ The introduction of the present 
legislation, which has become necessary largely on account of the disinclina- 
tion of the public to furnish the information required to put the ordinary 
law in motion, combined, gs we hope it will be, with the-efforts of the people 
themselves, who are beginning to see that it is worse to be terrorised by 
their own people than to be ruled by a benevolent, though foreign Government 
will, we anticipate, greatly ameliorate the present situation in Bengal. The 
honest and law-abiding are groaning under the tyranny of the Samitis in that 
province, and will only be too thankful to Government for their suppression.”’| 


096. “We have read the main clauses of the Indian Criminal 
ied Diotie ah Law Amendment Act very carefully, and, but for 
16th Dec > some serious objections, we are prepared to accept it 
for the spirit in which itis conceived. The law’s 
delays are proverbial, and we welcome a measure which will ensure justice 
with the least delay........... Whatever may be said in future about 
the working of the new machinery, there cannot be any doubt that of late 
some of the misguided youths of Bengal have been engaged in a campaign of 
excesses of which any country would be ashamed, and itis their reckless 
mischief that has brought this special legislation upon the people.......... It 
is, however, a pity that the Bill mentions no period during which its provisions 
are to remain in force. The cult of the bomb cannot for long find a ready accept- 
ance in a land imbued with the finest spirit of religion and reverence.... Why 
then should an extraordinary measure, called into being by the exceptional 
circumstances of the moment, find a permanent place in the Statute Book of the 
land ?.......... Our second objection is to the ciauses dealing with ‘ unlawful 
associations,’ or more correctly speaking, associations having objects which 
the Governor-General in Council may declare to be unlawful. This really 
gives very wide powers to the Executive ; and unless these are used with an 
extraordinary amount of care and discretion, we are afraid the new law will 
become a powerful engine of oppression in the hands of those who will not be 
slow in making use of it as they like. It will be easy ‘enough to pitch upon 
any number of associations that may appear to interfere with the administra- 
tion of law or the maintenance of law and order or which seemingly consti- 
tute ‘a danger to the public peace; it will be easier still to fix upon any man 
as a member, contributor, helper, or manager connected with such associ- 
ations.: Under the circumstances we can only hope that the strictest proofs 
will be insisted upon in every case, and that, as so often happens, the innocent 
will not suffer for and with the guilty. In the majority of cases, reliance will 
no doubt be placed on the reports of the Police, and we need say nothing here 
about the methods of inquiry of this body when the stories of Rawalpindi and 
Midnapur are still fresh in the minds of our readers. This brings us to our 
last objection, and that is with regard to the clause which provides for the 
admission of the evidence of any witness taken by a Magistrate as evidence 
before the Special Court, if the witness is dead or cannot be produced, and 
the Special .Court has reason to believe that his death or absence has been 
caused in the interests of the accused himseif........... This is hardly in con- 
sozance with what is right and proper in the impartial administration of 
criminal justice, for cross-examination is one of the most useful and effica- 
cious means of arriving at the truth.” 


57. “The Viceroy has been taken to task for rushing the Indian Criminal 
_ Law Amendment Bill through the Council at one 
Muslim Herald (10), 


devoted one whole month, instead of one single day, 


16th Dec. | and the same sitting. Even if the Viceroy had 
\ 
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to the discussion of the Bill, his critics would not have been satisfied; because . 
their object in seeking further time was not to improve upon the Bill, but to. 
embarrass Government. Lord Minto is too old a Parliamentary hand to 
be duped by such puerile tactics as those advanced by the opponents of the. 
measure... We are surprised not so much at the severity as at the moderation 
of the new Act. It must be remembered that the measure is not intended for 
ordinary criminals, but for those accused of high treason, for whom there has 
been no other but capital punishment in all ages and climes.......... Will 
those critics, who brand this measure as repressive and cruel, point out to us 
any country in Kurope, where anarchism is less severely dealt with ? Indeed, 
public indignation against anarchists is so high in Kuropean countries that it 
is difficult for the authorities to save them from being lynched by the mob. 
But in a province like Bengal, where the mob, so far from lynching the 
anarchist, makes short work of those whose duty it is to arrest him, can any 
one be surprised at the absolute necessity of the measure passed on Friday 
ORS T iitiiisii Government have at last adopted an energetic policy to root out 
anarchism from India. It behoves all true friends of British rule to prove 
their loyalty by cordial co-operation with the authorities.” 


08. ‘Although the new law is already a fait accompli, we must say 
Pree on eee Pee that we agree with every word that fell from that 
(20), 16th Dec., Eng 8 great Bengali leader, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose. As 
~ was to be expected, Sir Harvey Adamson tried to 
make out a very strong case. ‘I'he measure was mainly and directly intended 
to root out disloyal associations known as samitis. Outwardly devoted to 
such a laudable object as that of keeping order at meetings and helping 
pilgrims at festivals, says Sir Harvey, they have been largely used for the 
enforced boycott of foreign goods. Then follows a harrowing picture of 
the terrorism of these young men. ‘The indictment about enforced 
boycott is true to some extent. But, surely, the ordinary machinery 
is efficient enough to deal with such cases. And we cannot believe that all 
the so-called samztis or volunteers deserve the dark picture that has been 
drawn of them. Is it nota patent fact that hundreds of these volunteers 
did splendid Samaritan work during the late mammoth mela at Calcutta, 
and that the Commissioner of Police specially thanked them for their 
services? These volunteers, one and all, belonged to samitis. We 
cannot accept that all these samitzs are what Sir Harvey Adamson 
called, ‘nurseries for young anarchists.’............ That during the last 
few years not only Bengali youths, but the youths of all India, have 
understood the real significance of mens sana in corpore sano and taken to 
physical culture is well known.......... And thus cropped up what have come 
to be known as akharas. Most of them are mere gymnasia, gymkhanas 
and clubs. There may be a few which are not what they seem. But it 
should not be a very hard thing for the officials to hunt out these black sheep. 
To make the sweeping assertion that all these gymnasia are ‘ nurseries for young 
anarchists’ is extremely unfair to the large body of Indian students 
If there are any such, they should be hunted out of existence without mercy. 
But no such special, elastic and drastic legislation as has been framed 
is necessary. We cannot forthe life of us understand why the Criminal 
Investigation Department, a most expensive one, should be unable to tackle 
these black sheep............. People are left in the dark as to what exact 
kind of associations are unlawful, and as ‘to what particular acts of its 
members, in the eye of the law, would constitute offences. This vagueness 
is areal danger, as, unfortunately, we know what the morale is of the 
general run of subordinate officials. It is not impossible that where one 
black sheep is collared, ten innocents may suffer. We cannot help wishing 
that- this part of the enactment had not been passed into law, or that it had 
at least been made definite in its application.” 


09. ‘“ Bengal presents so sorry a spectacle, with its murders and rob- 
beries, and there is so much danger of its poison 
spreading to other Presidencies that we think it our 
duty to support Government in their measures 
for rooting out the curse. Some of these measures may at first appear to be 


Sdny Vartamdn (88), 
15th Dec., Eng. cols. 


' ~ +Oppressive, but the ultimate:good of the country will be realised only through 
' them under the’ present circumstances........... No Government can afford to 
_.  Winkits eyes at the long category of crimes which the Honourable Sir Harvey 

_ Adamson recounted. All people who value their future welfare ought to 
| Government in their crusade against such crimes........... The 

new Crimes Act, though some of its provisions may appear to be coercive, 

is yet just suited for the serious situation prevailing in Bengal. A Tribunal 
of three. High Court Judges, even without a Jury, can be relied upon by 
people to deal out justice fairly and equitably........... As to the second part, 

we are sorry that we cannot agree with the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson. 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghose was right when he said that there was not so much 
danger from the associations in question as was imagined. Of course, some of 
these associations are mischievous and ought to be curbed. But what we 
object to in the new Bill i$ that no distinction is made between the 
innocent and the guilty. We must still be glad that there is one important. 
safeguard placed on the second part of the Bill, viz., that the power of 
declaring any association illegal is vested in His Excellency the Viceroy 
himself. We hope that he will exercise this power sparingly and in such a 


way that associations working legitimately and censtitutionally may not 
suffer.” 


60. “The fact, that, under the new Act, the cases are to be tried by a 
' special High Court tribunal, gives hope that the 
rg sahy Eng coli (944), Jaw will be properly administered........... The 
‘ Pe second part of the Act, dealing with associations and 
their suppression, is very vague. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose proposed two 
amendments to protect innocent people, who may be connected with such 
associations without knowing their criminal nature ; but Govenment declined 
to accept them. ‘Thus another potent weapon is placed in the hands of the 
éxecutive, and we hope it will fulfill the purpose for which it is intended. One 
safeguard is provided to prevent its indiscriminate use in that the sanction is. 
to be obtained from the Governor-General in Council before the law is put in 
operation. Repression may have its own uses, but conciliation and sympa- 
thy are more potent factors in engendering feelings of loyalty in the people. 
wseeeeeee Already the new law is put into operation, and several Bengali 
leaders are arrested. The sudden outburst of arrests and searches will, we 
-hope, be followed by abiding peace, to be secured by the proposed reforms. 
and the rumoured modification of the Partition of Bengal.” 


61. A monstrous measure was passed yesterday in the Viceregal Legis- 

lative Council. This new Act will do away with the. 

¥ resent cumbrous process, and short work will be 

Pg saagy 9 aber of offenders by a special Court. Yesterday, as. 

(59), 14th Dec.; Khabar- the day marked out for passing an Act that will. 

ddr (72), 183th Dec.; victimise the innocent, will ever be regarded as 

Guardt, Punch (29), ynholy. The Police will be invested with unlimited 

18th Dec., Eng. cols. powers and the Indian people will be deprived of 

the privilege of legal trials. The haste with 

which the Act was passed is symbolical of the scant consideration 

accused persons are to expect in future. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm, on the 

other hand, writes:—The recent legislative measures of Government, v7z.,. 

the Newspapers and Explosives Acts, having failed to be effective in checking 

anarchy, Government have been compelled to pass a still stronger measure. 

. His Excellency the Viceroy has once more called upon the public to assist. 
Government in the suppression of anarchy; and we strongly urge the 
leading Indians and all lovers of peace to respond heartily to His Excellency’s 
cal. The new Actis not drastic enough; but let us hope that it will be 
instrumental in restoring unbroken peace to the country. Tke Khabardar,. 
while speaking generally in praise of the new Act, hopes that one of the three 
High Court Judges on the Special Tribunal will be an Indian, that Government. 


« : will use their newly acquired powers in regard to dangerous associations with 
beg _ circumspection and that the Act wiil not be kept in operation longer than neces- 
Se wpary. The Gujardt: Punch writes :—“ The long anticipated and dread sword of 
- ; Damocles fell at last on Friday last. This we must say, in all honesty, that. 
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some sort of special legislation was necessary in the present extraordinary 
circumstances. We have no objection against its being passed at only 
one session of the Council. We would not have objected even if Government 
had issued it as a special ordinance. But it was unnecessary to even 
temporarily bury alive the noble principle of Trial by Jury, which has ever 
been the brightest jewel in the Crown of Freedom.’’} 


Education. 
62. ‘ We have, of late, been watching the affairs of the Gujarat College 


at Ahmedabad and the proceedings taken by the 
Protest against the College Board with considerable interest and keen 


proposed abolition of anxiety.......... It is our painful duty to put on 
es one war | "y — record our definite opinion that the methods of the 
Abe pr ee | 5 Gujarat College Board are in some cases obnoxious 
Gujarati Punch (29), %0 adverse criticism. The abrupt manner with 
13th Dec., Eng. cols. which the services of Professor Dalal were 
dispensed with evoked a chorus of condemnation. 

hbidhn asa Now the Board has resolved to do away with the services of the 


Professor of Science on the excuse that it has not the funds from which it 
could pay for them. The Science Professor is called to retire by the Ist of 
April next. The decision of the Board is, to say the least, injudicious 
and unwise. Whilst the whole country is ringing with the cry of 
‘more science’ in schools and colleges, whilst every effort is made 
by Government and public bodies to create science institutions where they do 
not exist,and to improve and develop them where they do exist, whilst 
private philanthropy flows in the direction of the promotion of science teach- 
ing in India, the Gujarat College Board has come to the curious and anachro- 
nistic decision that science should not be taught to B. A. students! The step 
taken by the Board is decidedly retrograde.......... If funds were wanting, 
the Gujarat College Board should have made an appeal to the public 
and we feel sure that the appeal would not have gone in vain. So long as 
there are generous-minded patrons of learning like Mr. Chinubhaiin our midst, 
there is no cause for despair or disappointment neueeiey Under the circum- 
stances we request the College Board to reconsider their decision and issue an 
appeal to the public for funds to tide over the present difficult situation.”’ 


Railways. 


63. “ We hear and read of case after case of gross injustice, want of 
sympathy, and even vindictiveness shown to em- 

_ Instances of alleged ployés on Railways in India. In some cases it points 
injustice done to Railway to 9 state of things which should be put a stop to 


ag eal Times (16) forthwith. We mean the practice of withholding 

19th “it ’ leave, transfer, promotion, etc., from deserving men 
because they are either too manly or too poor to provide 

gilded pills for Head Clerks and others......... Many cases seem inexplicable ; 


but to those behind the scenes it is known that a box of gilded pills, or a 
picture with face value, works wonders. ‘Transfer to a healthy station, promo- 
tion, leave and many other items come to some, while others have to drudge 
on year after year in the same old grade and on the same pay. Here 
area few hard cases: a man put in for leave; he was put off for some 
time, yet in February he was informed that his leave was granted; he 
frequently applied, but could never be relieved; in July he very urgently 
needed leave to attend an important function : to his respectful applica- 
tion he received no reply. In September, eight months after the leave was 
sanctioned, a man was sent to relieve him, but he was then informed 
that his leave was cancelled. Many who applied later enjoyed their 
leave and returned to duty, while his leave has been withheld. Can any one 
answer why? He cannot give gilded pills. Is that the reason? Another 
case is that of a poor man who lost his leg in the execution of his duty. He 
was retained in the service, and apparently did his duty satisfactorily both on 
con 2189—11 


‘a8 bP. WT. ‘and on constriction for some time. To his 
re is oe che verbal notice that his services were not required 
Dor ipany after appeal was sent in, but no official had 

) t they were ashamed to ‘do 80 ? This poor 
way: Company ‘twenty-eight years’ service and had lost 

al mb int he exeoution of his duty when in‘ permanent post. The unsympa- 

“Gpee action of the officers in dismissing him verbally through a subordinate 

intensified by their disregard of all ‘his appeals. How would they like such 

treatment if their positions were reversed! Surely the higher authorities 
or the Railway Board know nothing of such practices! The least that 
ae eould ‘be Selie in ‘this poor man’s case would be to give him a light job.” 
ee : [Elsewhere the paper writes :—“What is meant by the rule that ‘sick leave 

; on full pay for short periods amounting to 60 days in the year shall be 

allowed ?’ It seems that the words ‘ short period’ are misconstrued and taken 

m advantage of to deprive men gf their rights. For instance, we are told that 

if a man should happen to be sick for 8 or 12 days, it would be considered a 
long period and his pay would becut. This cannot be the intention of the 
framers of the rule; 8 or 12 days is not a long period, and it is unfair to cut 
his pay. Another injustice is the treatment meted out to men who are sick 
for a few days, and are then ordered by the Medical Officer to a sanitarium ; 
he is deprived of his overtime and pay at a time when he most needs them. 

Evidently the rules need a little simplification. - Rules should be so framed 

that men may know just what to expect. There seems to be a tendency on 

some lines to get all they can from the subordinate and let him have as little 


as possible. Sick or well, he must trudge on his weary way until, worn out in 
body and mind, he drops.’ q 


Municipalities. 


‘ meeting, in regard to the seat held by Mr. F.C. 
Adverse comments on Harrison, as a representative of the J. P.’s, can hardly 
some of the recent resolu- — he considered satisfactory. Mr. Harrison has been 
a — Ps tia transferred to Calcutta and is not likely to return to 
alee Samachar (61) Bombay in the near future. In the revised list of 
18th Dec. ’ J. P.’s his name no longer appears ; and this fact by 
itself is sufficient to show that he is no longer a 

representative of the J. P.’s on the Corporation. On his ceasing to be a 
J.P. forthe Town and Island of Bombay Mr. Harrison was bound in honour 

to resign his seat in the Corporation. Unfortunately, however, he has either 
not seen his way to doing this or has preferred not to. It is certainly an 
anomaly that aman who is no longer a J.P. should be allowed to have 
his name continued as a representative of the J. P.’s. It was the duty of 
the Municipal Commissioner to set the matter right by declaring that Mr. 
Harrison had vacated his seat on the Corporation by virtue of the fact that 
he had ceased to be a J. P. The Commissioner has done nothing of the 
kind, nor has the Corporation intervened by insisting upon a settlement of 
the problem by a reference to their law officers. It is highly to be deplored 
that the «impasse thus created should leave the gap caused in the Municipal 
Board unfilled for a considerable period, to the detriment of public interests. 

A consideration of all these facts shows that, at any rate, the Corporation’s 
decision in the matter is far from. creditable to that body. It was 
incumbent upon them to take legal opinion on the matter and, as a safe-guard 
against future dangers of a like nature, to expose the objectionable character 
: of the attitude taken up by Mr. Harrison. We trust that Government will 
not shut their eyes to the incident, but will realise the advisability of compell- 
ing Mr. Harrison to resign his place on the Corporation in the interest of 
official prestige. [The paper then passes severe strictures on the Corporation’s 
resolution to levy a fee of two annas from visitors to the Victoria Gardens on 
certain days, and observes that it involves the sacrifice of the rights of the 
community at large forthe advantage of the select few who prefer to keep 


themselves aloof from the masses. | : 


ok a > +h 
ae Severe : 


64. The decision arrived at by the Bombay Ccrporation, at their last. 
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65. The question of an adequate water-supply for the town of Dharwar 
had been giving much trouble both to the people 
Approval of the sanction- and the local Municipality for along time past. It 
ed water-supply scheme jg g matter for extreme gratification, therefore, that 
ag > ob ag tta (108) the Bombay Government has at last approved of the 
17th Dec r Yrita (0°), water scheme recommended by the Irrigation Engi- 
neer of the Dharwar District. Government has also 
granted most of the prayers of the local Municipality for relief from the 
financial embarrassments caused by excessive plague expenditures. The people 
of Dharwar will remain ever grateful to Mr. Gibb, Commissioner, S. D., and 
to Mr. Hudson, the late Collector, for the sustained interest shown by them in 
the above matter and the great pains they took to bring about a termination of 
the misery of the people under their charge. Itis true that ‘the Municipal 
assessment in the town is likely to be heavier in the future owing to the 
removal of the Railway offices to Madras and other causes, but the rate-payers 
will certainly not mind it as the great hardship in the matter of water supply 
under which they have laboured, is now being permanently removed. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
*66. We understand that Patwardhan Brothers (Ratnagiri) have contri- 


Contribution to the Samarth Vidyalaya 
at Talegaon (Poona). buted 500 rupees to the Samarth Vidya- 


Sat hodhak (146), 20th Dec. 
eee we laya (T'alegaon, Poona). 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd December 1908. 


*Reported in advance. 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


(As zt stood on the 1st October 1908.) 


Name of Publication. 


ENGLISH. : 


1 | Bombay East Indian .... Bombay 


2 | Daily Telegraph and Dec- Poona 
can Herald. 


3 | Kast and West ... Bombay 


4 | Indian Social Reformer a Do. 


5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. 
' India and Champion. | 


6 | Indian Textile Journal .... Do. 


7 | Karachi Chronicle i Karachi 

8 | Kathidwar Times ... es Rajkot 

9 | Mahratta =o Poona 
10 | Muslim Herald ad Bombay 
11 | Oriental Review = Do. 
12 | Patriot ‘iva sea 2 Do. 
13 | Phenix .| Karachi 


14 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona 
and Military Gazette. 


15 | Purity Servant 


| 
16 | Railway Times _... oa ae 


.| Bombay 


| 
17 | Sind Gazette .| Karachi 
18 Sind Journal .| Hyderabad 
19 | Sind Times . Karachi 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


20 | Akhbar-e-Soudagar ...|- Bombay 


| 


21 | Apakshapat sil ...| Surat 
22 A'rya Prakash .. Bombay 
| . 
. 23 | Broach Mitra .| Broach 


24 Coronation Advertiser .. Ahmedabad 


25 — Mitra 1. we eee 
26 | Dnydnottejak .| Ahmedabad 


27 | Gujarati .| Bombay 


28 | Gujarat Mitra... ...| Surat 


29 | Gujar4ti Punch .| Ahmedabad 


80 | Hindi Punch 
81 | Jam-e-Jamshed ... J.) ae 


.| Bombay 


82 | Kaiser-i-Hind ee ce 


B3 | Kathiawar News ... .| Rajkot 
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Where Published. | Edition. 


... Weekly 
...' Daily 

| ‘ 

| 
...| Monthly 


) 


; Weekly 
| 


Do. 


| 


| 


vs ; Monthly 
...| Weekly 


.| Daily 
.| Weekly 


.| Daily 


Weekly 


odd DO. 


.| Bi-weekly ... 
.| Daily 


-| Monthly ... 
.| Weekly 
.| Bi-weekly ... 
.| Weekly 


.| Bi-weekly ... 


— eee 


. J.J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 44 


{ 


.| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ; 52 


...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 
.| Kamakshi Natardjan B.A.,; Hindu (Ma- 


...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P. ; Parsi ; 
| 


' 
! 
see! 


; 


.| Chainrdéi Bakasrai ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32 
...| Mavji Govindji ; Windu (Lohana) ; 27 


...| Narsinh Chintéaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. | 


..., Muhaminad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 


...| D. P. Mukerji 
| 
..| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 55... 


.| Kawasji Temulji ; Parsi; 52 


.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 47 
.| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 44 


.| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; 


.| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41...) 


.| Nanabhai Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 55... 
.| Dinshah Pestonji Ghadiali; Parsi; 35 
.| Motilal Tribhowandds Daldl; Hindu (Mod 


.| Trikamldl Harinath Thakor ; Hindu (Brah- 
.| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 


.| Maganlaél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shréwak Ba- 


.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania) ; 
Qo. 
.| _Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 


.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 48 
.| Somal4l Mangalddés Shah; Hindu (Mesri 


.| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi; 49  ,.. 
| Pirozsh4h Jehangir Marzban, M.A., ; Parsi; 
.| Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 59... 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ee es — — 


| 


55. 


drasi Brahman) ; 41. 


D5. 


John Wallace, C. E.; Englihman ; 49. 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 34. 


Muhammadan ; 34. 


.... Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; Parsi; 40 ee 


Hindu 
(Amil) ; 42. | 


Bania) ; 34. 


ma Kshatriya) ; 25. 
(Mesri Bania) ; 35. 
nia) ; 37. 

Bania) ; 55. 


Bania) ; 31. 


33. 


.| Jamshedji Framji ; Parsi; 44 oes oes 


1,000 


1,000 
200 
450 
650 


350 
400 


800 


200 


na Ve 


j ..| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 27... 
86 | Piri  ...- ......|Bombay ......| Weekly... __ ...| Jehdngir SorAbji Toleydrkhdn ; Parsi; 82...) 1,000 
| 
; 86 | Praja Bandhu i... ___ ....| Ahmedabad wa ok see J@thd]4l Umedré4am ; Hindu (Mewdéd Bréh-| 1,850 
# , man); 41. 
“ae 87 | Rast Goftaér nee ...| Bombay ... ua ae sot ...| Pélonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 56 ... eeet 1,900 
SK: 7 
at 88 |Sénj Vartamin ...  ...| Do. +  ee| Daily =... ~—...| Rustamji Narsarwanji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;) 4,200 
Parsi ; 41. 
89 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ... ..-| Baroda... ...| Weekly...  ...| Méneklél Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania);} 4,200 
29. 
40 | Sury4 Prakdsh ... ...| Surat vba scl “Es oe ...| Umedram Nagindds ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 200 
ANGLO-Mara‘THI. 
41 | Dnydnodaya& ods ...| Bombay ... ...| Weekly... ...| Rev. William Hazel ... ‘oe ise * OOO «@ 
42 | Dnydn Prakash ... ...| Poona os ..+| Daily ned ...| (1) Hari Narayan Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 2,000 
pawan Brahman ); 47. 
(2) Nd&tesh Appaji Dravid, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
48 | Dnydn Prakash ... «ol DO. soe veo] WOGREET ons van Do. do. «ssf 98,000 
44 | Indu Prakdsh_.... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily — ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limit-| -1,500 
ed, Manager being Damodar Sdavldrdm 
Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 43. ‘ 
45 | Native Opinion .... a ae oe ik eee as ...| Vindyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brdhman) ; 37. 
46 | Rashtramat — coat aa - ...| Daily oe se a a ee 
47 | Sardesdi Vijay’ ... ...| Savantvadi ae: oa ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu 592 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 35. 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ...| Bombay ... ae! % sé ...| Dharkanath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
33. 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE, 
49 | O Anglo-Lusiténo... ...| Bombay... -s0l. WOONEY = on ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 900 
50. 
. ANGLo-SInDI. ) | 
50 | Al-Haq __s.. i .«-| Kardchi (Sind) ...! Do. jan ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamadin; 31; and; 2,100 ¥ 
7 Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 37; 
| Muhammadans. 
51 | Musaéfir..... - .--| Do. ean ...| Weekly... ...| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 32...) 1,200 
52 | Sind Shewak .+» e+e] Naushahro said Monthly ... oe nian ren 
(Hyderabad). | . 
53 | Sindhi ae ve ...| Sukkur (Sind) _..., Weekly... ...| Virumal Begraj ; Hindu (Kurseja); 35 ...}. 1,000 
54 | Sookhree ... io ...| Karachi (Sind) | Do. 6 ...| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 54... 400 
: | 
® s ) 
Enuiisn, Mara’tHI AND | 
GuJARA ‘TI. 
55 | Baroda Vatsal _... eo) Lick SER "wes .--| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74.) 1,199 
56 | Hind Vijaya fae a sa woe: * ss ...| Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 600 
41. , 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CoNcANIM. 
57 | A Luz ia init ---| Bombay ... ae ...| Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 29 --+| 1,200 | 
58 | Popular Journal ... vA ea ve sost EE cae?) + ene Sevdes A, 
& 
i GusaRa'TI. 
, { 
59 | Akhbar-e-Isl4m ... ...| Bombay ... ...| Daily ge ...| Kazi Imail Kazi Muhammad; Muhamma-| 1,000 
a dan (Memon) ; 44. 
ASK 60 | Bharat Vijaya... ...| Baroda _.... soul RE kes ...| Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| About - 
oe ‘ Brahman) ; 28. 500 
atone G1 | Bombay Samachar .-| Bombay... ..-| Daily ae ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
eres Parsi ; 40. | 
Bie | 62 | Broach Samachar a kc as Weekly ... _ ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gadndhi ; Parsi ; 53 ve 400 
: a. . es ~»| Bombes <a Howls 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. . Edition. 
GusaRra’tI—continued. 
‘64 | Cutch-Kesari eee .| Bombay .| Weekly... 
65 | Evening Jame i ae .| Daily 
66 | Gujarat .| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Thrice a month 
67 | Islam Gazette .;Amreli  (Baroda-| Weekly 
State). | 
68 ‘Jain Vijaya .,| Bombay ; Do. 
| 
69 | Kaira Times .| Nadiad (Kaira) | Do. 
70 | Kaira Vartaman ... .| Kaira Do. 
71 | Kaéthidwar Samachar .| Ahmedabad _ Do. 
72 | Khabardar .| Bombay a Do. 
73 | Khedut .| Baroda 4 Fortnightly 
74 | Loka Mitra .| Bombay a Bi-weekly ... 
75 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sddra ..., Weekly 
76 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... .| Bombay a Daily 
| 
77 | Naysari Patrika .| Navsari ..., Weekly 
78 | Navsari Prakash ... Do. a Do. 
79 | Political Bhomiyo... .| Ahmedabad A Do. 
80 | Praja Mitra | Kardchi .., Bi-Weekly . 
| 
81 | Praja Pokar -| Surat “a Weekly 
82 | Rajasthan and Indian] Ahmedabad | De. 
er | Advertiser. 
$3 | Satya Vakta Do. .... Fortnightly 
84 | Shakti Surat as Weekly 
85 1 Surat Akhbar | Do. | Do. 
86 | Swadesh Mitra .| Karachi | Do. 
| 
Hinpt. , 
87 | Shri Dnyansagar Sama-| Bombay ... Fortnightly 
char. | ; 
j. 88 Shri Venkateshvar Sama- Do. a 4 Weekly 
char. et 
KANARESE. 
g9 | Digvijay’ ... .| Gadag (Dharwar) .... Weekly 
oy 
90 | Kannad Kesari .| Hubli (Dharwar)... Do. 
91 | Karnditak Patri $and| Dharwar Do. 
; Chandroday4. 
92 | Karndtak Vaibhav .| Bijapur Do. 
ne 
: 93 | Karnatak Vritt .| Dharwar i 
94 ‘Loka Bandhu Do. ies | Do. 
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Bania) ; 32. 
33. 


Bania) ; 26. 


28. 
56. 


(Brahman) ; 46. 


46. 


B.A. ; Parsi; 40. 


Tolakia Brahman); 45. 


Hindu (Bania) ; 34. 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Bania) ; 28. 


kubja Brahman) ; 31. 


(Devang) ; 40. | 


man); 25. 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


.| Gururao Raghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu/ 


| 


Name, caste and age of Editor. ar 4 
: 

Démji Raévji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal} 1,000 
.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A. ; Parsi;} 1,600 
.|.Fulchand Bapuji ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 

Bania) ; 23. | 
| Ibrahim Daud; 39; Abdulla Ismail; 30; 975 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
.| Mohunlaél Amarsi; Hindu (Das Shrimali| 1,000 
.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 600 
.| Kahandas Fulchand ; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 120 
.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu 550 
.| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m ‘Muhammad 500 
Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
.| Dulabhram Ramji Jani ; Hindu (Brahman); 500 
.| Kaikhosru. Manekji Minocheher-Homji,; 1,000 
e 
.| Motilal Chhotal4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich 800 
.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; 500 
Muhammadan (Khoja) ; 38. 
.| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; 500 
.| Rustamji Jadmaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 60 800 
.| Noorkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 50. 600 
.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
.| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 48 | 475 
| 
.| Hiral4l Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali' 1,000 
| 
| | 
.| Keshavlal MHarivithaldis; Hindu (Das 590 
Shriméli Bania) ; 44. | 
| 
.| Dr. Manvantrai Madanrai Rayji ; Hindu, 1,000 
(Vadnagar Nagar Brahman) ; 28. | 
| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 52 a 300 
.| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 42 | 300 
| 
.| Janakprasid Laboor4ém; Hindu (Kénya- 300 
! 
| 
.| Pandit Ruddra Datta Sharma; Hindu 6,290 
(North Indian Brahman) ; 55. | 
| 
| 
.| Shankrapa Gudiyéppa Basrimara ; Hindu 150 
| Bindo Nérdyan Mutalik Desai; Hindu; 309 
(Vaishnav Brdhman) ; 33. 
. K. B. Ankalgi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-'! 550 
.| Annaji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth: 300 
Brahman) ; 46. | 
{ 
.| Krishnaji Hanumant Mudvedkar ; Hindu 650 
(Vaishnav Brahman). | | 
ce 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


101 


102 


108 


104 


105 


106 


107 


119 


Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samachar 
Chandrakant 
Chandrodaya 


Chikitsak ... 


Deshakaélavartaman 
Dharm 
Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 

Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay’ 


Jagadadarsh ae 
Jagad Vritt oe 


Jagatsamachar 


Ka)... 


Kalpataru ... 


Karmanuk... 


Kesari 


| Khandesh Samachar 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 


.| Gadag (Dhdrwar)...| Weekly 
.| Thana .| Weekly 
.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Do. 
desh). 
.| Sholapur sl Monthly 
| 
.| Ratndgiri ... .| Weekly 
Do. .| Published thrice a 
month. 
.| Wai (Satara) .| Monthly 
-| Belgaum Weekly 
.| Chikodi ideeen) . | Do. 
Chiplun ss Do. 
giri) | 
Belgaum 2 Do. 
.| Erandol (East! Do. 
Khandesh). | 
.| Wai (Satara) S Do. 
.| Dharwar * De ‘ 
.| Bombay ; Do. 
-| Poona i Do. 
-| Kolhapur ... ; Do. 
| Thana Do. 
.| Kochara (Ratndgiri).) Fortnightly 
.| Ahmednagar a Weekly 
.| Bombay e Do. 
.| Thana wt 
-| Poona Do. 
..| Sholapur Do, 
| Poona | Do. 
Do. Do. 
.| Parola (East Khan-! Fortnightly 
desh). 
.| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly _... 
desh). 
-| Kumtha (Kénara) | Do. 
Vengurla (Ratné-| Do. 
giri). 
| Belosium coo) DO. “ 
. BUEA | 


.|Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; 


.| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; 


.|.Ganesh Moreshwar 


| (1) A’baji 


.| Mahadev 


.| Waman Govind Sapkar ; 
.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; 


.| Anandrao Balkrishas , 


.| Purshotham Bapuji Khare, B.A.; Hindu 
.| Govind Narayan Kakade ; 


| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan, 
.| Krishnaji 


.| Yadav 


.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; 
Séraswat) ; 52. 
.| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 
Brdhman) ; 31. 
.| Jandrdhan N ardyan Kulkarni; Hindul 
(Siraswat Brahman) ; 32 


| Gaurishankar Ramprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja| : 


Brahman) ; 44. 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


.| Vaéman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi, 


Brahman); 21. | 


.| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (ChitpAéwan 


Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Hari Dharmaraj Gandhi; Hindu (Vani) ; 


31. 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. | 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 27. 


.| Hari Bhikaéji Samant; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 


man); 44. : 

: 
Khadilkar; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 42 


.| Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brdhman) ; 44. 


Ramchandra Sdvant; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 48. (2) Ramchandra Krishna 
Kamat; Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brah-' 
man) ; 25. 


Paéndurang 


J oshi, senamica 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 


.| Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 


Bréhman) ; 52. 


|S. H. Shtne; Hindu (Karhada Brihmian) : 


33. 


| Vasudev Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; ; 


41. 


; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 50 


Hindu (Séraswat 
Brahman) ; 44. | 


; Krishnaji Kashingth soon i Hindu (Chit. 


pawan Brdhman) ; | 
Hindu 


(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 33. 


.| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit. 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

.| Krishnarao Arjun Keluskar ; Hindu 
(Mahratta) ; 45. 

| (1) Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, _ B.A., 


LL.B., Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
(2) Vinayak Shivram Dhiarkar; Hindu 
(Wiyastha Prabhu) ; 36. 


(ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 31. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 51. 


Brahman) ; 41. 
Prabhakar Khadilkar, 


B.A. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 36. 


.| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak : Hind 


(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 29. 


Balkrishna §- Upasani ; Pe 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 42. | 


Hindu (Gowd 


Hindu (Gaud 


700 


1,000 


400 


6,000 


500 


350 


100 


200 


410 


320 


500 


4,000 


25, 000 


1,000 


660 
About 
250 
600 


315 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion, 
a | 
Maratu1—continued. 
126 | Maharashtra Vritt .| Satara Weekly ; “ana Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mard- 150 
a); 42 

127 | Moda Vritt | Wai (Satara) Do. .| Damodar Laxman Lele-; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 

128 | Mumbai ‘Vaibhav .| Bombay Daily .|Keshay Purushottam Mehendale; (Hindu 1,500 
Chitpawan Brahman) ; 38. 

129 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly Do. do. 2,000 

180 | Mumukshu .| Poona Do. .|Lakshuman Ramchandra  Pangarkar;} 1,060 
Hindu (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman) ; 35. 

131 | Nagar Samachar ... .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu taste Ful- 100 

° mali) ; 27. 

132 | Nasik Vritt .| Nasik Do. .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 

| Brahman) ; 24. 
133 | Nyaya Sindhu .| Ahmednagar Do. .| Waman Shridhar Kukde ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 

: Brahman) ; 34. 
134 | Paisa Fund .| Bombay .| Monthly .| Antaji Damodhar Kale; Hindu (Devrukha} 1,000 

, Brahman) ; 40. 
135 | Pandhari Mitra .| Pandharpur (Shola-| Weekly .| Govind Sakharam Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| About 
pur). Brahman) ; 44. 150 

136 | Parikshak ... .| Belgaum Do. | Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 450 
(Saraswat Brahman) ; 34. 

137 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West Khan-| Monthly .|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, OB. A., 400 

desh). LL.B. ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 35. 
138 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East Khan-| Weekly .| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis ; Hindu (Deshastk 200 
desh). Brahman) ; 44. 

139 | Pragati ..| Kolhapur ... Do. ° .|Bhau Babaji Lathe; Hindu (Puncham 400 
Jain) ; age 45. 

140 | Prakash .| Satara Do. .| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chit- 350 
pawan Brahman) ; 33. 

141 | Prakdéshak .| Bijapur Do. .| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chit- 300 
pawan Brahman) ; 32. 

e 142 | Pratod .| Islampur (Satara)...| Do. .|Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu 350 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 25. 

143 | Raghav Bhushan .| Yeola (Nasik) Do. .|Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 

about 55 or 56. | 
y 144 | Rashtramukh | Manad (holkoa) ...| TREO @ TONER. .se) i) een 

145 | Samélochak ..| Hubli (Dharwar) ...| Monthly .| Trimbak Gurunath Kale ; Hidu (Deshastha 100 
Brahman) 30 

146 | Saty’i Shodhak .| Ratndgiri ... .| Weekly .| Shridhar Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 
Brahman) ; 27. 

147 | Shivaji Vijaya .| Sholapur .| Monthly .| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu 500 

) (Vir Shaivi Lingayat) ; 26. 

148 | Sholapur Samachar. Do. .| Weekly .| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaémiathi) ; 50... 400 

149 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .| Bombay Do. .| Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mara-| 5,000 
tha) ; 43 

150 : Shri Shéhu .| Satara Do. .|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada 100 
Brahman) ; 28. 

151 | Shubh Suchak Do. Do. .| Ramchandra Appaji Shitale ; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 63. 

152 | Sudhakar ... .| Pen (Kolaba) Do. .| Narayan Ganesh — Hindu (Chitpa- 400 

. 3 wan Bréihman) ; 

153 | Sudharak ... .| Poona Do. .| Vinayak a ae Joshi, B.A.; Hindu| 1,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 41. 

154 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara) Do. | Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni : ; Hindu (De- 79 
shasth Brahman) ; 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant, Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta) ; ; Brah- 
man ; 35. 

155 | Vande Mataram ... .| Poona Do. .| Hari Raghunath Bhagwat; Hindu (Chit-}| 1,000 

> pawan Brahman) ; 32. 
156 | Vichari .| Karwar (Kanara) ...| Thrice a month ...! Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh -Abdul Karim ;} About 
) Muhammadan ; (Sunni) ; 34. 400 
, | 157 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar .| Bombay Do. .| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... 660 
(2) Ramkrishna Ragunath; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman). 
"i 158 | Vrittasar... .| Wai (Satara) Weekly .| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

159 | Vyapari .| Poona Do. .| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 42. 

160 | Warkari .| Pandharpur bolt, Fortnightly .| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 

pur). Brahman); 35. 
| 
a ey a boat a | ix the sa * ie 


171 


172 


178 


174 


Habib-ul-Akhbar ... baa 


J4m-i-Jahannuma ae 
| Sultén-ul-Akhbér sia 
UrduDaily ... ...| 
Gusgara’TI AND Hinp1. 
Jain Mitra : sa id 
Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESE . 


‘Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Karachi (Sind). ... 
Shikarpur (Sind) ... 


Bombay... “os 


Bombay _... as 


Bagalkot (Bijépur) . 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 


| Bhégubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 


Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. * 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu 
(Khatri) ; 35. ‘ 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 45 ... 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40. 


Chelér4tn Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa) ; 
43. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 54. 


Syed Muhammad Husain Shed Yakubali 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 


Munshi Abduld Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


Munshi Muhammad Yusuf Nazim Munshi 
Amir Ali ; Muhammadan (Shiah) ; age 22. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 54. 


(Shawak Bania) ; 36. 


Gopaéldés Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 
38. | 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth! 


Brdéhman) ; 35. 


2,400 


145 


above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report encer different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the. 


0. : The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or a@) is the last letter of a word, 


|. the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d 


iba | D. The figures giving the circulation or pumber of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Bete propcietnr are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ANGLO-TELEGU. | 
544) Andhra Patrika ... »v-| Bombay... -»-| Weekly... ove ocedee eee 
GUJARATI, 
64a) Din Mani ... _ oso} RUORER - ene ee eee ee , ove 
664) Hind Swardjya ... -»-| Bombay ... so , We eee ove ee ose 
| HInpI. 
864) Bharat... ane »».| Bombay ... «| Weekly = a cocce eee 
868) Hindu Punch ... occ] AANM — ove << oe cecee eee 
MARATHI, | 
120a|Khabardér © ...._~—=s..| Belgaum ... _—...} Weekly. (Printed| Ganesh Anant Abhyankar; Hindu (Chitpd| 50 
in Modi charac-/ wan Brahman); 21. 
| ters.) 
1254| Mahérdshtra Pragati ...| Bhiwandi (Thana)...| Monthly ... .-.| Govind Gangadhar Sahasrabudhe ; Hindu. | 100 
1424} Pudhéri ... ‘oe ace] BAYOU — eee | Weekly... .».| Vasudev Purshottam Sdthe; Hindu (Dak-} 1,000 
| | shani Brahman); 32. 


N.B. — No. 100 is published at Poona, 
(b) The editor of No. 144 is Balkrishna Raoji Palwankar ; Hindu (Karhada Brdbman) ; age 28, The circulation is 100, 
(c) Nos. 26 and 63 have ceased to be published. 
(d) No. 66 is turned into a weekly. 
(e) Nos. 47 and 147 have temporarily ceased to be published. 
(f) The Editor of No. 9 is Krishnaji Prabhakar Khidilkar, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brdhman) ; 36 
(g) No. 147 is published weekly. 


(4) The present editor of No, 151 is Dattatriya Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu (Chitapdwan Bréhman), The present 
circulation is 100. 


(1) No. 116 has ceased to be published, 
(j) No. 113 has ceased to be published, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “India and theinterests of her teeming millions used to find hardly 


King’s speech at the 
‘prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. 

*Gujardti (27), 27th Dec., 
Eng. cols. ; Bombay Samd- 
char (61), 24th Dec.; 
Jddm-e-Jamshed (81), 23rd 
Dec.; Akhbdr-e-Soudagar 


any place in the King’s speech from the Throne. 
Latterly that has not been so, and this time it isa 
noteworthy circumstance that more than half of His 
Majesty’s speech from the Throne is devoted to Indian 
affairs. We appreciate. this compliment paid to 
England’s long neglected but greatest dependency....... 
There is a regretful reference to the recent bomb 
outrages and criminal conspiracies in Bengal, and 


Oo, aa His Majesty, whilst dwelling on the necessity of 
deterrent legislation, acknowledges that they have also called forth demonstra- 
tions of loyalty in all parts of India. It is this loyal attitude that has 
encouraged His Majesty’s government to embark upon reforms for enlarging 
the share of the Indian people in the administration of the country. His 
Majesty the King expresses the hope that these measures of reform will be 
received in the spirit of mutual trust and good-will in which they are proposed.” 
[Lhe Bombay Samdchdr and the Jdm-e-Jamshed also feel highly pleased 
at the referenne to the affairs of India contained in the King’s speech 
and trust that the reception accorded to Lord Morley’s reforms would 
unite the rulers and the ruled in closer ties of relationship. The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—We are delighted to find that India occupies 
considerable space tm His Majesty’s speech on the occasion of the prorogation 
of Parliament. Itisasincere satisfaction to us to learn that His Majesty 
bears the same feelings of love and attachment towards India as her late Majesty 
the Queen Empress. His Majesty, in referring to the new reforms, expressed 
the hope that they would be accepted in the same spirit of trust in which 
they were conceived and granted. The reception that has been accorded 
to the reforms throughout the country by our public bodies and the popula- 
tion generally makes us bold to assert that His Majesty’s hope has been come 
pletely fulfilled. | 

*2. “Lord Morley’s speech on the occasion of his statement of Indian reforms 
in the House of Commons on Thursday the 17th 
instant, even so far as one is able to judge from the 
telegraphic summary, was in some respects a pro- 
nouncement of historic importance and quite worthy 


Comments on Lord 
Morley’s speech in in- 
troducing his scheme of 


ae FE m0 ttle very important chapter which his scheme of 
—Gujardti (27), 27th reforms has opened in the history of the relations 
Dec., Eng. cols. between Great Britain and India.......... His Lord- 


ship now full well knows with what feelings of 
genuine satisfaction his reforms have been received throughout the country. 
He will, therefore, now be able to judge of the dimensions and altitude of the 
‘moon’ which the educated Indians had in mind, when he spoke of them 
and their demands in language which pained us all in India. Well, in his 
present speech he has made ample amends for the errors into which he was 
unconsciously betrayed. The position of a liberal statesman like Lord Morley 
is beset with difficulties of such a stupendous character that only a few of us 
can realise them fully. It, therefore, required no small courage, no little 
firmness ef conviction in the righteous cause of human progress and no little 
statesmanlike magnanimity on his part to take the step he has successfully 
sought to justify in his great speech with so much dignity, with so much 
sincerity, and with such loftiness of purpose. His appreciative quotation of 
what Mr. Bright said half a century ago of the people of India in language 
never to be forgotten makes us more than forget what Lord Morley was 
once misled into saying about educated Indians. No more complete justifica- 
tion of the aims, aspirations and demands of educated Indians can be had 
than in Lord Morley’s exposition of his scheme of reforms both in his 
despatch and his speech in the House of Lords, and the whole country is 
profoundly grateful to him as well for the character of the concessions as for the 
spirit in which they have been conceived and placed before the British people 
and the Indian public. We are glad Lord Morley is no believer in the abolition 
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of the freedom of the press, but has sought to develop his reforms on the lines 
of those laid down by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Ripon.......... It is useless 
to speculate whether a Parliamentary system would at any time be feasible 
in India. But it is extremely significant that Lord Minto’s Government 
were prepared to dispense with an official majority in the Viceroy’s Council, 
though Lord Morley has vetoed that proposal.” 


8. “Until the report of the Decentralisation Commission is published 
ark in February or March, we cannot realise the full 
Indian Spectator (5), extent of the far-reaching measures whereby Lord 
26th Dec. Morley and Lord Minto will associate the people 

| , with the management of their country’s affairs. 
The reforms already announced concern mainly the intellectual, the landed 
and the professional aristocracy of India. They mark the altitude, rather 
than the base, of the whole scheme: they are imposing while the re- 
forms which, from the standpoint of the commonalty or the real people of India, 
would be more educative and useful, are yet to come; and we shall 
not have to wait forthem long. In the prevailing state of Native public 
opinion it is not quite necessary to discuss whether the expansion of 
the Legislative Councils, or the addition to them of separate Advisory Councils 
would have been the more efficient way of associating the people with the 
Government of their country. It may, however, be well to dispel some of the 
illusions which surround this subject. The necessity for the supplementary 
Councils arises from the consideration that the Government must have an 
official majority in the Legislative Councils, and the limited number of 
officials that can be spared for attendance without inconvenience necessarily 
makes the non-official portion narrow and inelastic. Lord Morley makes it 
appear that he has yielded to the Radicals in not providing for an official 
majority in the provincial Councils. But let us look at the question a little 
more closely. Excluding the President of the Council, the officials will 
exactly counter-balance the non-officials. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces 23 out of the 46 members will be officials; in Hastern 
Bengal 18 out of 36, in the Punjab 12 out of 24, and in Burma 8 out of 16, 
will be officials ; the head of Government being excluded in each case. What 
is he but an official? As President of the Council, he has a casting vote, 
and therefore, even if all the non-officials combine against the Government 
—which is a very remote contingency, inasmuch as the European mercantile 
community, if not also some of the nominated and Muhammadan and 
the aristocratic members, are almost sure to vote on the side of 
Government—the head of the Government will still find it 
unnecessary to veto what has been passed by the Council, by merely 
giving his casting vote to the officials as President of the Council. Then 
again, on all those questions on which tke Council is given new powers to pass 
a resolution, the resolutions will be mere recommendations. It will thus be 
seen that the Government members will not allow themselves to be defeated 
by the numerical superiority of their possible critics. This system is not 
intended to be changed. A certain number of non-official members has been 
added to their existing strength, but a much larger number could have been 
provided for in the Advisory Councils. Numerically, therefore, it would have 
been a distinct gain to the people if the Legislative Councils, instead of being 
merely enlarged, had also been supplemented by Advisory Councils. It is a 
waste of public money and of the time of officials to bring them into the 
Council for mere voting purposes. This system is inelastic. In asking that 
certain resolutions shall be only in the form of recommendations, the Govern- 
ment may unintentionally have driven the thin end of the wedge in finally 
converting the Legislative Councils into Advisory Councils. As for the rivalry, 
it may exist quite as much between different sections of the Legislative 
Councils themselves, as between Advisory and Legislative Councils. The 
most difficult subject with which the Government of India had to deal in its 
circular letter to the Local Governments was that of giving adequate repre- 
sentation fo special classes and special interests, instead of allowing lawyers 
to predominate in the Councils as a result of the elective system. Lord 
Morley has accepted the principle of securing adequate representation not only 
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to the landed and commercial interests, but also to the Muhammadan com- 


munity....... The only feasible way of giving representation to these interests 
on the elective principle would be by the method of election by the elected— 
double election through the medium of electoral colleges. The primary electors 
might be those who have property or educational qualifications—though 
Lord Morley does not mention the latter—and who have seats on the Local 
Boards and Councils. We can follow Lord Morley so far. His meaning then 
becomes somewhat obscure. The illustration which he gives is the hypothe- 
tical case of a province having to return 9 Hindus and 3 Muhammadans. It 
so happens that Muhammadans are the only community that is 
separately represented. The proportion between the several communi- 
ties can be easily made out from the census report. His meaning would 
have been clearer if he had taken the case of land-holders and traders. The 
number of seats to be allotted to each interest being fixed, we cannot under- 
stand why he took a case where it varies with the population.......... Lord 
Morley’s illustration is simple, for Hindus and Muhammadans are separate 
from each other. But landlords, Muhammadans and traders do not constitute 
mutually exclusive classes. The difficulty arises from the principle, which 
Lord Morley seems to recognise, that the same member should not represent 
more than one special interest, whether he bea member of the Legislative 
Council or of an electoral college. .If this principle be ignored, there is the 
probability of the Muhammadans obtaining excessive representation. It 
seems inevitable that if Muhammadans claim to represent a special interest, 
Muhammadan land-holders and traders should have no representation as 
such by the elective system. It is open to Government to nominate a 
Muhammadan land-holder or trader, if a seat can be spared for him.” 


4, While announcing his reforms, Lord Morley has not given up 

— his old principle that the bureaucrats must be 
Kesarz (120), 22nd Dec.; maintained in all their power and privileges. As 
a (100), 2lst Dec.; there is to be a substantial majority of official 
nydn Prakdsh (42), 22nd : : =! . 
~e members in the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
elected members cannot control the taxation of the 

country or effect any changes in the Budget. ‘The non-official majority in 
the Provincial Legislative Councils will also not be of much use in 
view of the power of veto vested in the Governor. The only gain is 
that public grievances will receive a calm hearing, while the rigour of the 
tyrannical administration will be somewhat softened. However, if we make 


full use of the concessions granted to us andtry to further the swadesha 


movement, its success will be ensured. [The Bidla observes that the Nation- 


alists will not at all be satisfied with Lord Morley’s reforms. It also suggests 
that the seat on the Executive Councils reservedfor Indians might have 
been thrown open to election. The Dnydn Prakash, on the other hand, hails 
the reforms with full approval and expresses complete satisfaction with the 


concessions granted. | 


5. “Asa political thinker Lord Morley may claim to be ‘if not first, in 

the very first line.’ Nobody ever doubted the great 

Rashtramat (46), 24th literary talents which he brings to bear on the con- . 
Dec., Eng. cols. sideration of the problems of every-day administra- 
tion. But even the most zealous of Lord Morley’s 

apologists cannot with propriety give him credit for having shown any prac- 
tical sagacity in dealing with the thorny and knotty problems of Indian 
administration. The most autocratic and retrograde measures of repression 
have received sanction at his hands, and even when he is talking admirably 
about the unwisdom of abolishing the liberty of the press and producing sullen 
and silent discontent in India, the provincial officialdom is busy confiscating 
printing presses and as in the case of Nagpur stopping the issue of two im- 
portant weekly papers by uttering mere threats of dire consequences if the 
publication of the papers was continued. Lord Morley is too weak and ped- 


antic a Secretary of State to keep in check the sultanic vagaries of provincial 


Governments in India.......... The right of public meeting and the right of 
free speech are thus being systematically and persistently encroached upon, 
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and the highest tribunals in the land seldom upset the orders passed by the 


lowér magistracy on grounds of political expediency. Thus even tech- 
nical legal justice is often denied to patriotic workers in the cause of 
swadesht and self-Government, while Lord Morley enunciates faultless and 
irreproachable political dicta in the placid atmosphere of the English Upper 
Chamber. ‘ We will associate the people of India with the Government in 
the work of actual day-to-day administration.’ This is how Lord Morley talks. 
But how is he going to carry out his intentions? The increase of two dozen 
seats in the Provincial Councils and widening the dimensions of the Imperial 
Council does not mean and can never mean that the people of India will be 
associated with the Government. Associating Sir Pherozeshah, Mr. Gokhale 
or Dr. Ghosh with the Government does not mean that the people of India 
have a voice in the work of administration. Lord Morley himself admits that 
a Parliamentary system in India was a goal to which he did not aspire. When 
nations like Turkey and Persia are introducing Parliamentary government 
in their own country, what special disqualification prevents the Indian people 
from claiming a Parliamentary government is difficult to understand.......... 
We repudiate with scorn the supposition that we are a helpless flock of sheep. 
Even the Moderates will not like to be described as sheep, since Colonial 
self-Government is their avowed goal. Lord Morley has only wounded the 
feelings of the Indians when he talked of them as sheep. Even a book-worm 
and philosopher ought to have displayed more practical common-sense.......... 
Nations make wonderful progress during the course of even a few decades. 
Japan rose to Parliamentary greatness during the short space of forty years. 
What inherent or constitutional defect can there possibly be which should 


disqualify for ever the Indian people from claiming Parliamentary self- 
Government for their own country ?” 


"6. “The scheme of the new reforms has been everywhere received with 
cordial and unmixed satisfaction, and Lords Morley 
and Minto are receiving congratulatory messages 
= . oa of new from every nook and corner of the country. It is, 
a Rast Goftdr (37) o74, indeed, a mighty difficulé task to please all parties 
Dec., Eng. cols. and denominations in % country so extensively and 

divergently inhabited like India, but it seems that a 
sympathetic Viceroy and a conscientious Secretary of State have in their 
efforts to meet all just political aspirations succeeded even beyond their own 
expectations, and that the people have received more than they legitimately 
hoped for or perhaps a little more than what they deserve or are yet fit for. 
The reforms are based on such broad principles and conceived in such a 
generous spirit, that even the Bengalee Extremists have kepi silent.......... 
The invaluable aid and co-operation rendered by a Conservative Viceroy to a 
Liberal Secretary of State is a unique and noteworthy fact. Truly the dawn of 
a new era is in sight, and for an astute and sympathetic Viceroy like Lord Minto 
it would not be an insuperable task to set the scheme of reforms into progress 
with the sympathy of the faithful and patriotic sons of this country enlisted on 
his side.” [Referring to the public reception of the scheme of reforms in the 
Bombay Presidency, the paper writes :—“Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, in his capacity 
as President of the Bombay Presidency Association, has gracefully acknowledged 
the noble and generous statesmanship inspiring Lord Morley’s reform 
despatch, which will mark a fresh and great epoch in India’s constitutional 
progress. Sir Pherozeshah voices the unanimous opinion of all educated 
classes in the country, when he states in his message that ‘all India warmly 
recognises the great debt of gratitude which they owe to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for the invaluable aid and co-operation rendered by him and which 
will make his Viceroyalty memorable in Indian annals.’ The Parsi Knight 
again truly represents Indian public opinion when he expresses his conviction 


Reception of Lord 


that high statesmanship will make His Excellency’s efforts fruitful in carrying 


the new reforms to practical fulfilment. The reforms suggested in the ever 
memorable despatch are all that could be desired, but what causes great 
anxiety is whether they will be worked and carried out by the different 
administrations in India in the same spirit in which they have been conceived 
both by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy.” 


—_——_— 
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7. “The almost universal approval with which the reforms have been 
fallin Basile, ie received in this country is said to have highly — 
26th Dec. P ’. gratified Lord Morley, and it may have gratified 
many others who write in the newspapers. We are 
not quite sure, however, whether the question ‘What do the bombs mean?’ 
will cease to haunt their imaginations for a considerable time to come. ‘ Do 
not let us take a gloomy view,’ pleaded the Secretary of State while announc- 
ing the reforms in the House of Lords; ‘those that are responsible are not 
gloomy; they know the difficulties and are prepared to grapple with and to 
keep down mutinous opposition.’ Why should there be mutinous opposition 
on a large scale? What are the people of India? Lord Morley gave the 
answer in John Bright’s words. The great statesman, orator and friend of 
India declared that he would not permit any man in his presence, without 
rebuke, to indulge in the calumnies and expressions of contempt which he 
had recently heard poured forth without measure upon the whole population 
of India. Had Lord Morley also heard similar calumnies? We are inclined 
to suspect that in quoting this passage from John Bright’s speech in 
1858, the Secretary of State had in his mind, above all other writings in the 
press, an article by Sir Edmund Cox in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century. The late Deputy Inspector-General of Police of our presidency 
roundly asserts that ‘ India is seething with sedition. That, in plain English, 
is the gist of the matter. In Indian phraseology, the voice of patriotism 
is abroad.......... To the educated patriotic Indian it is a matter of supreme 
indifference whether British administration in India is good, bad or in- 
different. It is sufficient to him that it is foreign and, in logical conclusion, 
must be got rid of. If bombs can hasten the process, by all means use 
I tasstsncsns Suffice it to say that the main divergency between Mr. 
Tweedle-Dum, Nationalist, and Mr. ‘'weedle-Dee, Moderate, is that the 
former wants to get rid of us to-day, while the latter is willing to defer the 
process until to-morrow.’ ”’ 


*8,. “After the epoch-making Despatch just published and the great 
speech, so full of deep and abiding sympathy for the 

Wats i ind (32), political regeneration of India ‘step by step,’ so full 
27th Dec., Eng. cols. of future hope and bright promise, so intense in its 
earnestness, and so rich in lofty principles of a 

far -reaching consequence, who will deny that after all the greatest apostle of 


British Democracy in the United Kingdom has nobly attempted to realise 


the sanguine anticipations of sober-minded but progressive India? We are 
not carried away by the enthusiasm of the hour.......... Our temperament 
is rather one of pessimism wrought by the past experience of the course of 
British Indian politics, specially since the brilliant but mischievous Vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon....... The old theory, the patriarchal and obsolete 
theory of everything for the people and nothing by the people has to be 
displaced by the new, invigorating, inspiriting and inspiring theory of 
everything for the people by the people themselves. This is the great and 
fundamental change which will be brought about by the new reforms. 
It is the master-key of the whole scheme of reforms. It is the key which 
opens the gates of Democracy in India—gates which shall open wider and 
wider as the Indians themselves realise the value of this golden key and do their - 


best to preserve it at all cost and hazard.......... Let us look to the funda- 
mental principle underlying the whole scheme of reforms. Details are 
necessary for purposes of putting the principle into practice.......... But let 


-us not worry ourselves with too many details which shall work themselves up 


from imperfections to perfections as we grow old and experienced.......... 
Altogether the reforms now formulated are comprehensive and far-reaching, if 
closely looked into. A fair share is given to the people in administering as 
much their local affairs as provincial and imperial. The incubus of the 
official majority is largely removed—a majority which benumbed public spirit 
and almost petrified it. The reforms will now not only revive that spirit and 
galvanise it into activity but energise it to any extent, provided our people 
are true to themselves. In matters of finance the absence of all initiative has 


- now given place to a really intelligent concession, that of moving resolutions 


‘and BELLY AG, They may not have a potential effect. All the same they 


influence the course of taxation aud regulate expenditure in the 
right and ‘profitable channels. In short, the scheme now launched has placed 
us in a position to learn the art of genuine statecraft.” 


“9. “Sometime back He expressed a hope that the new light which 
aye oe had burst with such ‘effulgence over many parts of 
| FO say Review (11), Asia would begin to shine on India too, that the sun 
“9 ele which had caught the Sultan’s turrets would throw 
‘its radiance over this country also. We are glad that this hope is more than 
fulfilled by the promulgation of Lord Morley’s reforms which have evoked 
the highest admiration from the whole Indian Press and from the responsible 
leaders of the Moderate party....... ... The extension of Legislative Councils 
in accordance with the Emperor’s Message and of local self-government is the 
chief basic principle of these reforms....... The recognition of indigenous 
ability for higher administrative appointments is effected by the proposed 
introduction of Indians in the Provincial and Imperial Executive Councils. 
‘We think we do not err when we say that these reforms are mostly based 
upon the liberal administrative policy of His Excellency Sir George Clarke 
and his suggestions. His resolution on the extension of local self-government 
was indeed a fit precursor to Lord Morley’s reforms. The unanimous support 
accorded to these reforms makes us bold to assert that the appointment of His 
Excellency Sir George Clarke as the next Viceroy of India will be a veritable 
new leaf in the history of British administration in India. Indeed, Indian 
people have cause to rejoice so long as their interests are in the keeping of 
men like Lord Morley, His Excellency Lord Minto and His Excellency 
‘Sir George Clarke.” 


10. “Taken both in detail and as a whole, we are bound to acknowledge 
that the new scheme of reforms is a very great and 

Jam-e-Jamshed (31), substantial improvement over the tentative scheme of 
Zist Dec. Eng. cols.; 1907. In their present shape the proposed reforms 
Fac ag os Aad look a reality and not a sham; they bear the impress 
San Fatonia’ “(38) of a most sincere and earnest desire to satisfy the 
29nd Dec. ’ legitimate aspirations of the educated community....... 
We are confident, the more thoughtful and moderate 

section of the Indian community will not hesitate to endorse the scheme as a 
liberal and generous attempt to satisfy the ambitions of the educated class. 
Some changes in detail may be desirable, but in its broad outlines the 
scheme deserves to be tried and worked before being condemned, and we 


should like to see it cheerfully accepted by our countrymen. It is impossible 


-to think that any other Minister in the place of Lord Morley, or any other 


Viceroy in the place of Lord Minto, would have done better or given us 
more.......... Standing by themselves, these reforms mean a big step 
forward in the direction of leading India towards the goal of her great 
ambition, self-government. ‘Taken in conjunction with the speeches of Lord 
Morley in the House of Commons and Lord Minto in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, they leave no doubt as to the genuine and earnest desire of the 
British statesmen of our time to redeem the pledges of their predecessors, 
to fulfil the promises of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and to act 
in accordance with the spirit of tne Royal Message of the present year.” 
(The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—“ It will be seen that the Secretary of 
State’s deliverance was an epoch-making one, devoid of empty generalisations 
and platitudes and perfectly frank and explicit. On behalf of our countrymen, 
we offer him our sincerest and most grateful thanks for what he has done for 
us; and we are sure that even if he had done nothing in the past and were to 
retire from public life this moment, his latest effort will suffice to hana him 
down to posterity as one of the greatest of statesmen who have swayed the 
destinies of India.” The Sdnj Vartamdn also observes that the reforms have 


so far met with a warm response from the people of India and that they have 
even given satisfaction to some Nationalists. The paper adds that the Indians 
only hope that the new reforms will be carried out in the same liberal 
_ §pirit in which they have been bestowed and not meet with any obstacles 
in their practical fulfilment like the scheme of local self-government 
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inaugurated by Lord Ripon in the early eighties of the last century. The 
paper calls on the people—especially the educated classes—to co-operate 
with the authorities in making the new scheme of reforms a success.| 


11. In the course of a lengthy leading article headed ‘‘ These reforms 

are not boons but a sheer fraud,” the Kal writes :— 

-- Kdl (117), 25th Dec. Lord Minto, who is day by day earning a worse 
name for himself than Lord Curzon, has 

enforced vigorously in Bengal the barbarous law which was _ passed 
in the year in which the Peshwa Empire was grabbed by the 
English. Babu Subbodha Chandra, who spent lakhs of rupees to. save 
his countrymen from starvation, and Aswini Kumar, the devoted 
swadesht worker, have been deported. Forged letters, bogus bombs and 
false informations have become the order of the day. Lord Minto, who out- 
Curzons Curzon, and Lord Morley watch calmly the pranks of foolish bureau- 
crats. ‘The reforms announced by Lord Morley are no reforms atall, but a 
downright fraud. We have absolutely no reason to go into wild raptures 
over Lord Morley’s despatch announcing thereforms. If one wantsto see 
how selfishness debases a man to the worst type of shamelessness, one has 
a very good illustration in Lord Morley who seeks to gain his selfish ends 
by .a policy of dishonest plunder. Such statesmen, who hide their black 
machinations under the guise of liberal principles, are a disgrace to England. 
Lord Morley assures us that the concessions he has granted us 
have not been extorted through fear. Lord Morley, we fully discern in you 
an ass braying under a lion’s skin. If this be not true, why do you swear 
so much? The swadesht and boycott movements have tolled the death- 
knell of English trade and the English are quite terrorised. We know that 
the English are basely attempting to rob us of our swadesht propoganda by 
throwing dust into our eyes. Lord Morley’s speech is a strange combination 
of a haunting fear that people might guess that he had been terrorised and 


of impudent remarks to conceal that feeling and also of a perversion of moral 


principles to hide his base motives. It is idle to expect that such a shame- 
less and double-dealing philosopher will grant us anything. The abandon- 
ment of official majority. in Provincial Legislative Councils is freely trotted 


out in Anglo-Indian journals, which are uttering deliberate lies in this connec- 


tion and exhibiting their meanness and vulgarity before the world. The Bombay 
Provincial Legislative Council will under the new arrangement consist of 46 mem- 
bers, excluding the Governor, and of these only 20 are tobe elected, 
There is thus a clear official majority of six members, excluding the Governor, 


who possesses besides the extraordinary power of veto. In the distribution 


of the twenty seats thrown open to election, Lords Morley and Minto, who 
seem to be acting in fraudulent concert in this matter, have fully manifested 


all their duplicity, artful cunning and despicable machinations. One seat 


has been assigned to the Bombay Municipality, which has already fallen a 
victim to the official caucus. Four seats are granted to the Municipalities 


and an equal number to District Local Boards. But both Municipalities and 


Local Boards are but dummies which can be moved at will by Government. 
The Bombay University which has lost all its lfe since the passing of 
the Indian Universities Act gets one seat. The landlords have been given 
three seats. Silly rayats, please bear in mind that you have been left out ‘ 
in the cold in all these arrangements. Be on your guard! Do not 
you know that some bureaucrats tried to gain their own ends by decrying 
sowkars and creating an ill-feeling betweenthem and yourselves? bureaucrats 
who urged that the sowkars -were ruthlessly ruining you, are now giving 


three seats on the Council to them and deceiving you! The bureaucrats 


have an equally base motive in giving three seats to Muhammadans. 
Lord Morley’s hideous pouiitical duplicity in giving three _ seats 
to European merchants and only one seat alternately to the native merchants 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad must put to shame every civilised human being. 
We do not want the salt-tax. We do not want the present terrible military 
expenditure. We = do not want sham blessings. But we want a free right of 


‘carryingarms. Wealso want a permanent settlementallover India. We want 
private ownership in land of which we have been robbed by Government. 
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crores must at once be put a stop to. Our leaders 
. Our people must have a real voice in the 
If what we demand cannot be had, we do not 


Want Lord Morley’s reforms at all. They are not worth a straw. The 


Partition of Bengal i is still there. The Regulation of 1818 is playing the 
devil's dance in Bengal. An insignificant Magistrate of Nagpur has prohibited 
the Nagpur Congress. The reforms announced are a sheer fraud. The new 
system of election is dishonest. It is obvious that Lord Morley intends to 
make a secret and contemptible attempt to throttle the swadeshi and boycott 


movements through his scheme ofreforms. Therightsof asking supplementary 


questions in the Councils and of the preliminary discussion of Budget Estimates 
are too trivial to be discussed. The right of having Indian members on the 
Executive Councils is also too worthless to be noticed. Every Indian should, 
therefore, resolve to fight under the banner of swadeshi and boycott till his 
very last breath, because in these movements lies the salvation of India. 


12. “It is easy to form an opinion upon the general outlines of the 
Reform Scheme. It is not so easy to give that 

Sind Gazette (17),22nd opinion public expression without being stigmatised 
Dec. as unsympathetic and reactionary. In granting it 
Lord Morley had presumably two objects in view. 

One was to increase the facilities for self-government on the part of the peoples 
of India. The other, to conciliate the agitators. As regards the second object, 
it is probable that the scheme will fail altogether. The agitation in India has 
been carried on not so much with the object of really attaining self-government 
as in the hope of securing a larger share of high Government billets. For 
this, with one exception, the scheme makes no provision and it will, therefore, 
probably prove a cause of great disappointment and chagrin. Certainly, no 
better proof of Lord Morley’s belief in the disinterestedness of the Indian 
‘reformer ’ could have been given, than a scheme which brings to the native 
so much additional work and responsibility in the task of self-government, 
while providing so few opportunities of self-aggrandisement. As to ‘ assuaging 
the craving for self-government, which Lord Morley dwelt on in his 
speech in the Lords, it. should certainly -do that, if the craving does 
really exist, for the scheme is very far-reaching and comprehensive. 
Whether it will bring to the service of the country the best characters 
and intellects is quite another matter. We frankly confess our disbelief in 


_tbe elective principle as applied to the rank and file of any nation.......... 


We should like to see Indian talent and intellect utilised, but not by the 
elective system, to which a great extension is given under the present scheme. 
It is, in our opinion, regrettable that Lord Morley should regard the institu- 
tion of a Council of Chiefs as impracticable, and we hope that the Indian Gov- 
ernment will nevertheless succeed in working out a scheme by which the 
obstacles threto should be overcome....... The opinions of such a Council, on 
all subjects. connected with the Indian Empire as a whole, would be far more 
valuable than those of theself-constituted leaders of the people who will be over- 
whelmingly present in the Imperial Council. No one, however, will regret the 
dropping of the scheme for Advisory Provincial Councils, for which there 
would be no room when the Provincial Legislative Councils are enlarged. The 
suppression of the official majority in the Provincial Councils is a very important 
point.......... The proposals as to the enlargement of the Executive Councils are 
rather vague ; but it is certainly questionable whether there is any justification 
for doubling the Council in Bombay. It is extremely doubtful whether there 
will be sufficient work to occupy four members, even if one of them is 
exclusively engaged in fostering that fragile plant, the spirit of local self- 
government in talukas and villages. The appointment of an Indian to the 
Executive Council will no doubt be received with satisfaction by those who 
are on the look-out for a larger share of the loaves and fishes, but we think 
there will be no difficulty in finding men combining the requisite qualifica- 
tions, viz., who. will possess sufficient ability and experience, who will be 
considered representatives by the leaders of the people, and who will work 
in harmony with the other members. Taking the scheme as a whole, the 
great point to be thankful foris the fact that in the Imperial Council an 
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official majority is to be maintained. As regards minor details, we may be 
permitted to hope that the Committee now revising the precedence table will 
alter the position of members of Provincial. Councils. . It would be simply 
absurd for the ruck who will go to make up these Councils to have the place 
and precedence now enjoyed by Additional Members.” 


*13. “It will be plain to the impartial on-looker that the series of 

_ ‘vigorous’. measures taken by Government are 

The repeal of the parti- draconian enough in all conscience. We will not 
tion of Bengal alone will say that they were uncalled-for, though there is 
allay the prevailing dis- 4 Gonflict of opinion on the point. At any rate the 


nog ore oe ad. (32) va Indian community has never accused Govern- 


~ 


20th Dec., Eng. cols. ment of ‘inaction.’ It has indeed been most 


‘prompt’ to deal with ‘the evils as they arose,’ in 
meek obedience to the barking and yelling of the yellow section of the Anglo- 
Indian organs of opinion here and their fire-eating counterparts in the British 
POOR cee rninsi The Anglo-Indians have been in a state of hysteria. The 


hysteria of alarm which has come over them is indeed mostly artificial, albeit 


phenomenal. It does not show them in any edifying light, certainly not in the 
light of men whose forbears stood the gale four square, while the storm of the 
long and arduous struggle for Liberty and Freedom was raging allaround. It 
is these men of hysteria who have lost their heads aud are incessantly screaming 
aloud to govern the country by ‘ martiallaw without any damned nonsense.’ 
The reply, or rather the apology, of Mr. Erle Richards, was given to these men, 
not to the Indian community who all the while have. with inexhaustible 
patience and resignation, allowed Government to pass every conceivable 
piece of repressive legislation in order to maintain law and order in 
the: land.......... Hence the existence on the statute book of the 
several legislative enactments enumerated by Mr. Richards. But even 
those were deemed not enough, and the deeds of violence and murder have 
prompted the same wise authorities to forge a fresh piece of law having for 
its purpose a summary trial of prisoners. The reason which has prompted 


the passing of the Indian Crimes Amendment Bill is well known. It is the 


inordinate delay which has ovértaken the trial of the Alipur accused since 
May last and the murderous incidents that have taken place in connection 
therewith. Even against the most recent ‘ legislative demonstration by force,’ 
as is aptly termed by the Indian Daily News, no opposition of a serious 
character has been offered by the people.......... They knew from past 
experience that it was futile to do so, however reasonable the argu- 
ments which might be urged against the new Act. Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose’s was the solitary voice heard in the Chamber—a cry in the 
wilderness. Government were in no mood to listen to his reasoned 
remonstrance..........++ Even his two modest amendments, perfectly 
appropriate, were rejected! That was a foregone conclusion in the present 
mood and temper of the high authorities who rule the country. Of course, 
there has been fair criticism in the Indian Press, but that criticism for all 
practical intents and purposes is held negligible. It might have proved 


useful had the Bill been promulgated even for a week or fortnight before its 


introduction into the Council. But that was not to be. Members of the 
Council themselves were only allowed 36 hours to consider its provisions! 
But the suspension of the ordinary rules of procedure has now become a 
common affair. What was contemplated to be an exceptional procedure in 
the case of the direst emergency is now put into force on the slightest 
pretext. This, we venture to say, is really an abuse of the power 
conferred on the Council.......... For that matter, it may be reasonably 
asked, whether the time has not arrived to safely abolish all legislative 
councils, local and imperial, and govern the country by means of executive 
orders and ordinances? ‘That indeed would be more logical and consistent 
with the present policy of the Indian Government. We are not opposed 
to the strong arm of the law being exercised tO preserve peace and order and 
security of life.......... What we complain of is the inconsistent and 
inexcusable conduct of Government. The Government call upon the 
people to co-operate in their efforts to give effect to repressive measures. And 
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no opportunity beforehand to’ consider whether or not those 
calculated to achieve the object in view [........000 
itt prepare their own measures according to their own sweet will, 


¢ etn 


ily pass them in half an hour by enacting the farce of going through 
mere form, and then ask the people to co-operate!! Is that statesmanlike ? 
Is that the right and proper method of inviting co- operation? And when the 
people look askance at some of these ‘ vigorous’ measures, and hold them- 
selves aloof, they are accused of being:irresponsive ? Is that a logical attitude 
‘for a wise Government to assume ?........ Government so far have strenuously 
dealt with effects only—the evils which have been rife during the last two years 
and upwards. But it is a matter of profound’ regret to have to observe that 
nothing has been done to deal with the causes of these evils. To all India it 
is as clear as the noonday sun that each and every one of them has its 
origin in the mischievous partition scheme........... . The reforms. just 
‘promulgated by Lord Morley are no doubt satisfactory; but it will still 
bea question whether they will at all contribute to a removal. of, that 
deep-seated sore of discontent rankling in the heart of every sober-minded, 
peace-loving, loyal and. law-abiding Bengali. If the sore is not removed, 
we may take it for granted that the deplorable incidents which have 
brought in their train this wholesale series of drastic legislation during 
the last two years and upwards will continue. That legislation will 
be absolutely futile for the purposes for which it has been passed. Agitation 
will not subside, and it is not improbable that the spirit of exasperation 
would lead to more dangerous movements the end of which may be easily 


imagined. Where the whole heart of a people has been deeply wounded. 


_ by an executive act of Government, no series of laws, however draconian 
in their rigour, will serve to bring balm to the wound.......... Sf 
Government be wise and act in a statesmanlike manner, they ought to be 
now active in removing this great sore. The partition must be done AWAY 
with or modified in a way so as to satisfy all reasonable menin Bengal. 


Unless that statesmanlike measure is taken in hand, the state of the country 


will continue to be fermented............ Repeal the partition to-morrow 
and all the world will see at once what a marvellous change will come over 


the country, especially over Bengal. * 


14. Political agitation in India enters upon a new phase with the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
ae ceeh ao fit: Mik denen the prohibition of the Congress meeting at Nagpur. 
aa policy ye Govern. he Nationalists are now. as it were on their trial. 
ao. Certain public workers, exerting themselves disin- 
Shakti (84), 19th Dec.; terestedly for the public well-being, have been 
Pudhdri (142a), aia: Dec. arrested and deported without a trial. But the move- 
ment that has once been started cannot be checked by 

such arbitrary measures. The leaders of the national movement deplore the 
action of Government against their party, but they cannot give up the struggle 
because they are fighting the battle of truth and justice. No matter 
what difficulties confront them in the path of national advancement, 
no matter what harsh measures are adopted by the authorities to check 
the tide of nationalism, those who are engaged in the national struggle 
‘cannot be prevented from marching towards their goal. It is no crime to 
endeavour to restore to the country its past glory. The workers in the 
national cause will only gather more courage to further it in right earnest, 
if they are thwarted in their course by sufferings and obstacles. Repression 
will never damp the enthusiasm of earnest patriots, but, on the contrary, will 
‘stimulate it the more. The seed of independence when once sown in the 
hearts of patriots can never fail to grow into a tree. Let cowards sneer at 
us, if they will. We look only to the future advancement of the country. 
“Darkness ever precedes the dawn, and if we but persevere in our mission of 
disseminating the noble ideals of patriotism in the country, India will rise to. 
.a glorious position.[The Pudhdri writes:—The Indians have had even more 
terrible experiences in the past than they are having now. They have been 
- subjected to every kind of tyranny and have tasted the fruits of: slavery. 
* They have, on the other hand, also enjoyed the blessing of liberty. But, at 


Nationalists need not be 


a 
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present, political plague of a very virulent type is raging amongst them. 
Justice, too, has become capricious. But whatever happens is for their good. 
The times are such that even the innocent may have to suffer. But this 
should not dishearten the people. They should be ready to face-all dangers, 
such as going to prison or even ascending the gallows. Will they play the 
part of cowards in the National struggle or will they boldly meet the dodges 
of the ruling class? We hope they won’t turn back in their fight with. the 
authorities. ‘I'he rulers will play theirown game. They have tigers on their 
side. - people have only sheep on theirs. But they must not lose 
heart. 


15. “Following in the wake of the new law of anarchy passed by Govern- 
ment, the whole Bengal is convulsed by the sum- 
Commentsontherecent mary arrests of nine people by the Police.......... 
deportation of certain Jf as is stated officially, these nine persons 
oe leaders 1M are'arrested under Regulation III of 1818, it is 
“Gujardt Mitra (28), obvious that Government have not put the 
20th-Dec., Eng. cols. new Anarchist Law in operation against them, 
and may perhaps indefinitely defer putting them 
on their trial under the ordinary provisions of the law. It is certain — 
that the Regulation in question is a valuable and salutary weapon in the 
hands of Government to be employed under a pressing necessity, and obviously 
its too frequent use should lead people to imagine that ordinary legisla- 
tion is inadequate to meet the situation.......... If the Regulation were brought 
into requisition against people in batches, as has been done in the present 
case, there will be many who would be inclined to raise the question—which 
the Pioneer has so appositely put—can they all be equally guilty ? Can it not 
be said that the action of the Executive in deporting persons and detaining 
them without trial is in flagrant opposition to the policy of the new Anarchist 
Law, and the avowed declarations of Government ? We hope Government will 
make a declaration in regard to these arrests before long.” 


16. “It is undeniable that the state of the two Bengals is most un- 
Siting task Palltion satisfactory as being the scene of unprecedented 
(1), 19th Dec. violence, lawlessness and crimes. ‘Those who revel 
: in anarchy seem to be increasing in numbers and 
daring ; and unless drastic measures are taken to suppress their organisation, 
their nefarious attempts to render the Government of the country impossible 
and spread terror and consternation wherever their outrages and havoc are 
noticeable will gain a consistency and intensity, which it will be quite 


difficult to grapple with. ‘T'o stamp out this organisation, it was essential to 


introduce material changes in the existing procedure of criminal trials which 
involved prolonged delays.......... No sane man can for a moment take the 
Government consistently to task for taking the step of introducing such 
measures at the present moment.......... A careful estimate of the deplorable 
situation prevailing in the two Bengals will convince impartial people that the 
new Act is neither sweeping nor unduly severe.......... On the whole we 
think, and there is a general consensus of opinion, that there is ample justi- 
fication for these measures. Anarchy must be stamped out at all costs; 
terrorising influences must be removed and murderous tendencies must 
be put down ”’ 


*{7. ‘To-morrow the Indian National Congress meets under circum- 
stances which are without a parallel either in the 


The sessions*of the }; f | | * hegygog 
indied National’ Gonavete history of the Congress or of the country generally 


ae oe eres We repeat that even the bitterest opponent 
. Gujardti (27), 27th Dec., of the Congress will have to concede that the 
Eng. cols. Congress movement has been a splendid example in 


constitutional agitation in spite of heavy disappoint- 
ments, painful discouragements and grave provocations. The country at 
large and the Government are to- day in a position to understand ‘this aspect 
of the movement more vividly than they have been at any time before.......... 
We fervently pray that prudence and wisdom and statesmanlike foresight will 
prevail in the counsels of our patriotic countrymen now assembled at Madras.” 
CON 2201—6 
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eat 18. ‘Is: Extremism in itself a crime? So long as the Extremists do not 
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| nt gtr at Nagpur'by the 
local authorities. 


i 


- « 


commit any illegal acts or openly misbehave them- 
selves, the prohibition of the Extremist Congress at 
Nagpur must be regarded as tyrannical. If the 
authorities can thus stop public gatherings composed 
Guar : of representatives from the whole country, there is 
= sey Shakti (84), 19th an end to all political agitation. What has become 

aR of British liberty? The procedure of summarily 
prohibiting public meetings is nothing short of Moghlai. If the Government 
to-day prohibits an Extremist Congress, what guarantee is there that 
it will not stop the Moderate Congress to-morrow? ‘The result of 
the arbitrary prohibition of the Nagpur Congress will be ,that the 
Extremist principles will now spread among the masses, and the hands of 
the Extremist party will be materially strengthened. Kven the Moderates 
view with disapproval this action of the authorities in prohibiting the 
Extremist Congress. [The Shakti writes :—The authorities at Nagpur have 
taken a most unwise and thoughtless course for stamping out the Nationalist 
awakening in the country. Let the authorities and the Moderates gloat over 
the prohibition of the Nationalist Congress if they like, but let them also 
understand that the Nationalists will display greater zeal and enthusiasm 
in future in carrying on their propaganda. | 


@Qujardti (27), 20th 


19. “The meeting of the Extremist Congress at Nagpur has been prohibited 

by the Commissioner there, and an appeal has been 

Apakshapdt (21), 19th made tothe Governor-General against the prohibition. 

Dec., Eng. cols. If there be anything that tends to estrange the 

hearts of a ‘loyal people from their rulers, it is the 

gagging of their voice, and we fully and firmly believe that the authorities con- 

cerned have made a grave mistake in prohibiting a meeting that had no pro- 

claimed sedition oranarchy aboutit. Although we entirely differfrom some of 

the insane and irregular views of some of-the so-called Extremists, we cannot 

but maintain that extremism is quite unconnected with sedition or anarchy....... 

The elevation of India really requires that such mectings should take place, 

because so long as both sides of a question are not duly represented, no good 
can come out of any movement, good or bad.” 


20. ‘His Excellency Sir George Clarke leaves Bombay this morning by 

the B. I. 8. N. Co’s. 8. 8. Lznga for a week’s cruise in 
the Arabian Sea. The cruise will be a private affair, 
without any pomp and circumstance of office, Simply 


His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke’s cruise to 
Karwar and other ports 


along the sea-coast. 
Akbhar-e-S oudagar 
(20), 24th Dec., Eng. cols. 


of His Excellency and Miss Clarke. 


is an 


for the benefit of health, although several ports on 
the Western coast of the Presidency will be touched. 
..oee. We humbly pray that the breezes of the Arabian 
Sea may assuage the anguish of the bereaved hearts 
We fervently hope that this short cruise 


indication that His Excellency does not mean to cut short his 
connection with this Presidency.......... 


at this critical juncture would have been nothing short of a calamit 


The retirement of His Excellency 


Very few Englishmen in the past have been so respected, honoured and 


esteemed as Sir George Clarke. 


We hope the present cruise will completely 


restore his health and spirits and enable him to stay out here the whole 


period of his high office. 


An official pronouncement on the point would be 


welcome and would greatly re-assure the public.” 


7 
*21. <A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta:—‘‘ The swadeshi move- 


Alleged mischievous 


activity of. Mr: R. C. Artal, 


District Deputy Collector 


jin. eharge of. the Athni. 


taluka (Belgaum). 
‘Mahrdtta (9), 27th Dec. 


the public of the Distric 


ment has opened up fresh avenues for the mischievous 
proclivities of Mr. R. C. Artal, the high-handed 
District Deputy Collector in the Belgaum District. 
Your columns have, om too many occasions, expressed 
public opinion in regard to his doings in unequivocal 
terms to necessitate any further reference to them. 
He is notorious for his anti-Brahmin spirit, and 


¢ have experienced their evil effects for more than a 


decade. ‘ Nevertheless, the authorities have turned a deaf ear to the 


¥ 


23 


legitimate complaints of the people. It is, however, a part of the duty 
of every subject to bring to the notice of the authorities every fresh 
cause for complaint whether it has any effect or not. Before the Athni 
Taluka was placed in charge of Mr. Artal, peace and amity reigned in 
every villaye. There was perfect concord between the several sections 
of the people. There were no disagreements between the people belong- 
ing to the different castes. A complete change has come over the place 
since his appearance in this taluka. The Lingayets have come to think 
that they have in him a saviour of their caste-people. The Brahmins, on the 
other hand, hesitate not to confess that they have an enemy in him. ‘Mr. Gibb, 
the Commissioner, S. D., who had been to Athnionly a month ago on his tour, 
found the people of the locality loyal and law-abiding and the school-boys 
obedient and tractable. His keen perception did not discern any sedition. 
He was accorded a cordial reception by the inhabitants. The Assistant Super- 
intendent of Police also, who very recently visited the Athni Taluka, found 
nothing which could be calculated to trouble Mr. Gibb’s serenity. Mr. Artal, 
who visited the place just after his departure, began to smell sedition in every 
nook and corner of the taluka. His searching gaze has perceived that the 
schoolboys are disobedient and unruly, and that the Brahmins as a class are 
rogues. His evil genius has, in a short space of time, transformed what was 
before his visit a peace-loving taluka into a mighty hot-bed of racial strife and 
dissensions. Non-Brahmins of whatever sect-have begun to resent Brahmin 
influence in every walk of life. One or two sedition cases and a Tilak 
Defence Fund case have already cropped up, and more are in store. He is 
sowing the seeds of discord wherever he goes. His ways will only add to the 
difficulties of the:situation. Any forbearance on the part of Government is 
likely to be misinterpreted by the people and will create grave misgivings in 
their minds as to the intentions of Government. Itis, therefore, high time 
for the authorities to think of eliminating such a discordant element from 
the administrative machinery.” 


*22. “It was certainly desirable, if it were possible, for the Collector of 
Poona, who is also the President of the Local Excise 
Comments on the re- Committee, to have declared to the public the result 
ported recommendations of the deliberations of the meeting of the Committee 
of the Poona Excise Com- : 
wliiaas which was held some weeks ago at Poona. We 
Mahrdatta (9), 27th Dec, Understand, we have, of course, no definite informa- 
tion in the matter, that the Committee has re- 
commended the abolition of a large number of liquor-shops in the Canton- 
ment, and a small number in the City. The removal of two or three shops 
from their present objectionable sites has also been recommended. Another 
and a more important recommendation is said to be about the closing of the 
shops at least one hour before the present time, vzz., 9-30 p.m. The Committee 
had also decided upon the closing of the shops till104.m. But the Pre- 
sident of the Committee has, it is said, somehow forgotten to embody this last 
recommendation in his report to the Commissioner. We also take this 
opportunity to draw public attention to an instance in which the characteristic 
genius of the Abkari Department is seen to have gone to work with its usual 
bent of mind. Notices informing the public of the removal of some shops 
from the present sites to other sites and calling upon the people in the 
neighbourhood of the new sites to file their objections to the new locations of 
the shops were signed on the 14th instant, and according to them the 
objections were to be filed within fifteen days from the date of the notice. 
But the notices were not actually published till the 22nd instant. Is this. 
true? Ifso, will the Collector kindly inquire into the matter ?”’ 


*23. “Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code seems to reign 
supreme at this day in every province. In Bengal’ 

Alleged frequency of men like Babu Anath Bandhu Guha have been 
prosecutions under section made to give sevurities for keeping good behaviour 


108 of the Criminal Pro- for one year. In-Berars, Dr. Paranjpe of Yeotmal 
cedure Code. : 


Mahrdtta (9), 27th Dec Mr. Joshi of Amraoti and Mr. Vyas of Khamgaon 
' were prosecuted and made to give similar securities. 
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bit was ultimately dropped, while the prosecution against Mr. Babasaheb 
are is still pending. A prosecution under the new section 108, Criminal Pro- 
3 Code, has always only one termination, viz., making She rule absolute. 


2a The. police have only to think of it, and there at once you have a gentle- 


man. Sven of the highest character hauled up and convicted and made to 
give bohds and securities in heavy amounts as an alternative to going to jail 
or one year. The quantity or quality of the evidence required by the 
Magistracy is incredibly small. A complaint by the Police is enough—a 
complaint based on any kind of hearsay report or any kind of notes made of 
the speeches or conversations of the man whom they ‘want.’ The power 
under section 108 is realised to be as arbitrary as that under the Regulation of 
1818 and the Police and the Magistracy can simply run riot with it. End- 
less are the forms of repression; and an exhibition may well be held in 
England of the numerous specimens of these forms for the enlightenment 
of those innocent and credulous English people who are ignorant of 


the methods of government adopted by their representatives in this 
country.” 


24. It is deplorable that the Collector of Ahmedabad should have turned 


.. & deaf earto the doings of Gajrajgarji, an ascetic, who 
Pgs gr ‘famane of @ is the present incumbent of the gadz of the temple 
certain temple in Dhan- Of Bhimnath Mahadeo, situated in the Dhandhuka 
dhuka taluka (Ahmed- taluka. The temple of Bhimnath Mahadeo and all 


.. ag eee the assets thereof are public: property as the temple 
4 athvawar AMaACKar 
(71), 23rd Dee. is a place of public worship and Gajrajgarji is only 


a trustee of the temple. But since his accession to 
the gadz he has been appropriating the income of the temple to his own use 
and spending it at his own free will upon his own pleasures and luxuries. 
Besides, his conduct is most disgusting inasmuch as he is living in the 
premises of the temple with some women. It is high time, therefore, that the 
Collector of Ahmedabad directed his attention to the affairs of the temple 


and took steps for the proper disbursement of the income appertaining 
thereto. 


29. A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—“ Under any enlightened 
Government and especially under the auspices of 


Begar nuisance in Nau- g people who abolished slave-trade and liberated the. 


ea tae _— enslaved at an enormous cost, one would at least. 


Eng. cols. expect the begar evil to be extinct.......... The 


demoralising effects of forced labour on the labourer 


and his neighbours are manifestenough. Hconomically the prevalence of begar 


is ruinous. It means an infringement Of the individual’s liberty. It shame- | 


fully violates the utilitarian principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. But what would your readers think of the tyranny when, in order to 


facilitate a Collector’s progress through a taluka in nis district, weeks before 


his arrival poor aris are forced to labour from early morn. tilllate at night ? 
Petty Zamindars are freely abused, roundly lashed and fearlessly belaboured. Is 
it not supremely impolitic on the part of a Mukhtyarkar to have recourse to 
the above castigations (in solitary places) when unattended or attended by a 
single peon? Your readers will be interested to learn that this policy has not 


been impartially adhered to. The Bania, who is fond of going to law or the. 


Zamindar who has access to Europeans, is spared. But no consideration is 


shown to the dumb and the helpless petty land-owner or his unfortunate havis.. 


Is not this cowardice thoroughly detestable ? Is it true that the Mukhtyarkar 
of Naushahro Abro has succeeded in getting the roads repaired and covered 
with straw and thereby has effected a saving of Rs. 15,000? The 
gathering and thrashing of kharif crop has been hindered and the sowing 
of the rabi harvest has been postponed. Will Mr. Lawrence, who 


is known for his impartiality and love of justice, acquiesce in such 
conduct ?”’ 


5 : e 


e Deccan 4 nbtios was about to be issued against Mr. Deshpande of Nagar, 
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Legislation. 


26. The Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed by the Supreme : 


- Comments on the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment 
Act.. 

Gujardt (27), 20th 
Dec.; Gujardtt Punch 
(29), 20th Dec.; Rayas- 
thdn (82), 19th JDec.; 
Shakti (84), 19th Dec. ; 
Jain (173), 20th Dec.; 
Navsadri Patrika (77), 
20th Dec. ; Arya Prakash 
(22), 20th Dec. 


recognises the necessity 


Legislative Council last week and now further 
repressive measures are being taken by the autho- 
rities. Government hopes that the new Act will 
effectually suppress. the class of anarchists, which 
has arisen in Bengal as a result of Lord Curzon’s 
policy. Not content with the new legislation, 
Government have, under the exploded Regulation 
of 1818, seen fit to deport nine leading citizens of 
Bengal. Another alarming step taken by the 
authorities is the prohibition of the Nagpur Congress. 
The Anglo-Indian journals appear to be highly satis- 
fied with the new weapon of repression and pretend 
that the more sober section of pative opinion also 
for its employment. But they are mistaken in this, 


and Government would not be well advised in acting upon their view. As a 
matter of fact, the sober classes detest repressive legislation as much as 
anarchism. In their opinion, Government are responsible for the present state 
of affairs and should cancel or modify the Partition of Bengal. The new 
legislation raises a doubt in the public mind as to the Government’s desire 
to do proper justice to accused persons. [The Gwyardtt Punch wishes that 
Government had accepted Dr. Ghose’s amendment to postpone the introduc- 
tion of the new law, and hopes that they will use proper discretion in the 
selection of the special tribunal. It further declares that the deportation of 
nine leading Bengali Extremists is an impolitic step. The Rdjasthdan 
writes :—It is difficult to say how many innocent persons will fall victims to 
the machinations of the intriguing Bengal Police. The clauses against public 
associations make us afraid of the Indian National Congress. The Act is 
likely to disturb the tranquillity of the country. Its only result will be to 
confound the innocent with the guilty. The Shakti, the Jain and the Navsarz 
Patrika also condemn the new legislation as vesting too much power in the 
Police. A correspondent of the Arya Prakdsh observes that Government, in 
ordering the recent deportations, have played into the hands of the Police.] 


27. “Those that calmly reflect on the grave situation now prevalent in 


Praja Bandhu (86), 20th 


Dec., Eng. cols. 


Bengal will at once admit that the Government is 
not only justified in arming itself with adequate 
powers to deal effectively with the critical state of 


the Province, but is bound to do so......... The new law deprives the accused 
of the right of having the Police evidence recorded before the Magistrate 
in his presence, and of cross-examining the witnesses at this stage: he cannot 
also claim to be released on bail under certain circumstances. He has 
been deprived of these privileges by the new law. Weare not disposed to 
find fault with the provision which authorises a direct commitment to the 
High Court. A trial by three Judges of the High Court affords greater secu- 
rity to the accused, and inspires more general confidence, even in treasonable 
ofiences, than by a Sessions Court. So far there is not the least cause 


for complaint or cavil. 


One fails to see, however, any sufficient reason for 


doing away with juries in such cases. Though the political atmosphere in 
Bengal is far from being calm or clear, yet we venture to think that the 
insane creed of anarchism is confined to immature youths and that the bulk 
of the population is strongly on the side of law and order. It would have 
been quite safe, under the circumstances, to have retained the services of 
jurors even for these offences. The provisions of the new law that are aimed 
at the suppression of unlawful assemblies having for their object anarchism, 


terrorism and crime, are not at all drastic. We gather that the new law is 
We do not pretend, at this distance, to be acquainted 


not to be retrospective. 


with the state of things in Bengal, but this much we can safely assert that 
the provisions of the new Act are much milder than we were led to expect. It 
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‘yolnmes for the calm patience and clearness of perception of those at 
-, “the helm of affairs, that even under. the provocation of a most harassing 
ees situation, they have held firmly by sound principles and have refused to be " 


guided by the one-sided counsels of alarmists and reactionaries. No one 
il grudge the Executive more powers, if the present Act effects its object, 
e., the eradication of anarchism........... Upon the tact and honesty of the 
executive will depend the final success of the campaign against anarchism.” 


—, 


28. “We note with satisfaction that the provisions of the Anarchist 
da Ade 4) aq - Bill passed intolaw last week will be applied for 
nn Bag cols (28), the present only to the two Provinces of Bengal and 
: ae Agsam......... The Act is neither sweeping nor un- 
necessarily severe. Itleaves peaceful men alone, interferes with none of those 
rights which all lawful citizens cherish, but is aimed ws at those who 
harbour in their hearts evil designs of murder and bloodshed and are them- 
selves a terror to the State and the society at large. As such it must com- 
mend itself to all loyal and right-thinking people...... .... Dr. Ghose’s con- 
tribution to the debate was unquestionably most vigorous and outspoken and 
to which even the most captious critic could take little objection.......... 
Dr. Ghose, in fact, withheld his concurrence to the Bill only on one point, 
viz., the-elause which gives the Executive power to suppress Associations 
which they may deerno to be unlawful.......... Barring this there is little to 
take objection toin the Bill whose primary object is the suppression of anarchy. 
Lord Minto’s powerful appeal to the Indian community at the close of a 
discreetly moderate speech to co-operate with Government in putting an end 
to dark plots and the reign of anarchy in the two Bengals will not, we are 
sure, fail to meet with a responsive echo in all hearts, and that men of A 
influence and position in society in all parts of the country will cheerfully come 
forward to stand by Government and help in suppressing the evil-doers.”’ 


Education. 


*29. “The important letter which the Government of Bombay have 
3 addressed to the University, suggesting a new curri- | 


Comments on the Gov- culum, deserves the earnest consideration of every one ¢ 
ernment letter to the interested in higher education.......... It is fortunate 
pater so Soke ong senate that in Sir George Clarke we have a Chancellor who 
ree revision OF ee has both the will and the capacity to undertake the , 
existing curriculum. ' : 
Indian Social Reformer WOrk of reforms in University education. The 
(4), 27th Dec. scheme of reforms formulated by Government, first of 


all, reduces the number of examinations by cutting out 

the Matriculation and the Previous. The elimination of the former examina- 

tion was advocated by the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in the course of 

his speech in the Senate on Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s offer to build an examina- 

tion hall. We had no idea at the time that Sir Pherozeshah had been consult- 

ed and that he was speaking with a knowledge of what was coming. Now 

that the proposal has actually come, we are strongly infavour ofit. As 

regards the Previous Examination, every one who has bestowed any thought on 

it has favoured its abolition, and the wonder is that it has survived so long. 

There is nothing corresponding to itin any other Indian University. We ; 

may, therefore, take it for granted that these two examinations will be if 

abolished at an early date and we are sure that nobody will regret their fate 

except, perhaps, some of those who as examiners have had a pecuniary interest , 

inthem. Their elimination, and the substitution in their place of College | 
examinations, will, for one thing, clear the University atmosphere of much of 

the miasmata surrounding the exercise of this species of patronage, and, thus, ny 

improve the chances of the growth of a pure acadeinic environment. We approve 

‘ of the Government idea of a College entrance examination in place of the Matricu- 
lation........ The Government proposals involve specialising after the first year 
at College. There will be two parallel courses of study—one humanistic and the 
other scientific—culminating in the M. A.and M.Sc.degrees. We think that the 


—. 
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point chosen for specialisation is an appropriate one, but we doubt whether. 
without a great improvement in the standard of High School education the. 
first year scholars at a College will have enough of general education to 
enable them to pursue the courses of studies marked out in the scheme. The. 
first year at'Collece, we have often heard it said, was at present wholly spent 
in imparting to students knowledge which they were expected to have acquired 
at the High Schools. One of the most urgent educational needs of the hour, 
in our view, is to bring out an expert in secondary education from England 
or America to examine and report on our High Schools. While Primary and 
College education have been receiving a good deal of attention, the inter- 
mediate stage of education has been altogether neglected in recent years. 
The principle of having a separate science course has our entire approval. It 
has been objected that students who specialise in science will have no liberal 
culture. Such an objection betrays ignorance of the real meaning of the terms 
‘Science’ and ‘ Culture.’......... Science properly taught can impart the finest: 
culture to the human mind. And, in order to be properly taught, there should 
be specialising. The Government scheme does not profess to be perfect, but 
it is founded on sound principle which, we trust, will find recognition at the 
hands of the Senate of the Bombay University.” 


*30. ‘“ The letter addressed by the Governor in Council tothe Senate of 
Gwardti (27), 27th the Bombay University raises such grave questions 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Mah- bearing on the future of University education in this 
rdtta (9), 27th Dec. presidency that we think it unsafe either to hastily 
approve or disapprove of the important recommendations and radical changes 
which the Senate has been called upon to consider. If the curricula of differ- 
ent Universities in Western countries are compared, they will be found to present 
such wide divergence that it will be altogether unwise to dogmatise on their 
comparative merits and demerits with anything like confidence. The same 
remark applies to the courses of studies which the Indian Universities have 
prescribed. In India the problem of framing a suitable curriculum is rendered 
much more difficult than anywhere else by the circumstance that Indian 
students have to study through the medium of the English language. That 
difficulty has influenced every scheme and every course of instruction that has 
hitherto been brought forward for consideration. ‘That the present curricu- 
lum is altogether satisfactory cannot be maintained fora moment. That the 
defects pointed out in the letter in question are more or less substantial cannot 
also be gainsaid. Whether the radical changes proposed will not result in 
some other evils or disadvantages is more than one can prophesy at this stage. 
But it is perfectly clear that if a Central Science Institute is to be established 
and the teaching of science placed on a more satisfactory footing, the science 
curriculum will have to be modified in certain essential respects. That must 
necessarily react upon the curriculum in Arts and lead to the introduction of 
suitable changes in the course of instruction in that ranch of learning. The 
changes proposed by the Governor in Council are of such a drastic character 
that they deserve the most anxious consideration at the hands of College pro- 
fessors and other educationists. ‘The existing curriculum, which has been con- 
demned by the Governor in Council as an illogical patchwork, was the fruit of the 
labours of eminent educationists. That circumstance has not prevented the 
Governor in Council from pronouncing an emphatic disapproval. But for that 
very reason we think it unsafe at this stage to approve zn toto of the far-reaching 
changes recommended by the Government in their letter to the University.” 
‘The Mahrdtta writes :—‘ There is much to be said in favour of the proposals 
contained in Mr. Enthoven’s letter addressed to the Registrar of the Bombay 
University on the subject of the reform of the University curriculum. It is. 
well known that His Excellency Sir George Clarke has been for some time 
past looking forward to set scientific education in the University on a higher 
basis than at present, and that the munificent donations of certain donors for 
the promotion of scientific. education have enabled His Excellency to give a 
practical lead to the University. The present proposals are made with a view to 
blend sound teaching of science with the development of higher education,....9. 


~~ 
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A number of changes are proposed, and though Government do not want the 
University to formulate details at once, they expect the Senate to arrive 
dt a speedy decision on the general principles. The features of improvement. 
consist of the development of education in science, the abolition of two- 
University examinations, and the bifurcation of studies at the beginning. The: 
items to the debit side are the abolition of the teaching of History and Political 


Economy. May we hope that the Senate, under the guidance of the new:. 


Vice-Chancellor who, we know, values the teaching of history so much, will 
stand out for History, and make the necessary modification in the proposals 
under consideration ? ’’} 


81. “The conservation and thé self-complacency of the Bombay 
University are no longer to be left undisturbed......... ‘ 

Indian Spectator (5), In all other Universities, specially in Madras,. 
26th Dec.; Jdm-e-Jam- serious attempts have: been made to recast the. 
— (31), 26th Dec., Eng. (oj}ece courses and to bring them up to date. Such 
aE | attempts have hitherto been resisted in Bombay.. 
At last, in the present Governor the conservatives. 

have found more than a match. His Excellency has suggested radical. 
changes, the main objects of which are to abolish useless examinations, to. 
place the study of science on a wider and a more efficient basis, and to secure- 
specialisation and thoroughness all round. We hail this attempt at reform 
with pleasure. The principal features of His Excellency’s scheme, which we 
wish to notice this week, are the following:—The Intermediate Kxamina-. 
tion is to be the first examination to be conducted by the University. The 
Matriculation and Previous Examinations will be conducted by the Colleges. 
As there is a School Final Examination in this presidency, the only object: 
which the Entrance Examination can serve is to ensure the fitness of the 
studénts to enter upon College studies. ‘l'o secure some sort of uniformity of 
standard, and to prevent the standard from degenerating, a Board of Examiners. 
will be appointed by the University, and ‘the examination papers and acertain 
number of marked papers of candidates will be sent to the Board of Examiners. 
for review. There will no doubt be a difference between an examination 
conducted by the University and that conducted by the affiliated Colleges 
under the control of the University. But this difference cannot be 
so serious as to affect the interests of higher education injuriously. It. 
is said that the Entrance Examination conducted by the Colleges is 
‘to be also constituted as a school-leaving examination.’ The object. 
of this aspect of the Entrance Examination is not quite clear. Che- 
mistry and Astronomy at the Matriculation Examination will give piace 
to Nature Study and Hygiene. This change ought to enlist universal 
approval. Specialisation will begin after the first year’s course. The 
subsequent. progress will branch off in two _ directions—Arts and 
Science—and, when it becomes possible to institute a complete course of 
Commerce, into thrée directions.......... It seems to us that the treatment 
which the languages have received in this scheme requires careful considera- 
tion. English litcrature is to be dropped in the Science branch after the 
Previous Examination ; English composition is retained for the Intermediate 
Examination, and then English drops out altogether. The Second language 
is not necessary even for the Intermediate Examination in this branch. In 
the subsequent stages it is optional even in the Arts course: Mathematics 
may be substituted instead. Specialisation is a good thing in itself, and the 
search after truth, otherwise known as research, may be as much a duty of 
every man as the quest of bread. But the circumstances of the country have 
to be taken into consideration. Some twenty-five years ago the Governor 
of another presidency took credit for introducing Biology into the University 
curriculum and establishing a chair of Biology at the leading Government 
College of the presidency. He had a penchant for Biology and Botany, and 
had the honour of sending to Professor Huxley specimens of the large red ant. 
which build leafy nests on so many trees in the gardens of West Coast. He 
thought he had given a new impetus to the study of Science; for the subject. 
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of Biology was popular with the students for some years. The reason for 
this popularity, however, was that: the Professor was himself an examiner 
in the subject, and Biology was understood to be the easiest subject 
to. secure a pass. Directly they passed the B.A. Examination the students, 
with the exception of a few whom the Government provided for in Education 
Department, joined the Law Class, and became’ lawyers. Such being the 
irresistible tendency among students, it is worth considering whether the 
English and Indian literatures should be sacrificed at the altar of specialisation 
to the extent proposed in His Excellency’s scheme. No degree is to be 
conferred on any student who does not possess a sound knowledge of Indian 
history and the general principles of British administration at the present day. 
European history is given a low place in the scheme, and we do not think 
that the quality of higher education will in any way suffer hereby.” [The 
Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—“ The Government of Bombay’s letter to the Uni- 
versity covers much more than the subject of the teaching of Science. It 
deals with the whole course of teaching under the auspices of the University— 
placing a cut and dry scheme of improved training both in Arts and 
Science as a substitute forthe present syllabus, which Government consider 
to be a patchwork, illogical in many respects, and plainly inadequate to 
meet the demands of the present day. Here Government would appear 
to have undertaken a task which would be held to be within the peculiar 
province of the University............. And this involves a censure no less 
on the ability and capacity of the University, as a body of educational 
experts, than on their sense of responsibility as the directors of the educa- 


tional activities of the present generation. Of course, Government may say 


there is no censure, expressed or implied. But we should not wonder if some 
of the Senate think otherwise.” ] 


32. The letter written by the Bombay Government to the Senate of the 

hes local University on the subject of the improvement of 

Bombay Samachar (6), the present curricula of studies raises grave and im- 
pan oT ae eagle portant issues. The Bombay University is founded 
O5th Dec ' on the model of the London University and before 
: any change is introduced into its curriculum, one has 
to cast a glance at the syllabus of studies prescribed at the London Univer-.. 
sity. One must also be convinced that the present syllabus is detrimental 
to the best educational interests of the Presidency before one can give one’s 
consent to any change therein. The deep interest taken by His Excellency 
the Governor in the subject of improving the study of science in this 
Presidency and the anxiety displayed by him in placing that study upon 
a better and more satisfactory footing are too well-known and fortunately 
ample funds are placed at His Excellency’s disposal to carry out the 
necessary improvements in that direction. But this can hardly justify 
any radical or wholesale changes in other branches of the University 
curriculum. The reasons advanced in the Government letter for the 
abolition of the Matriculation Examination are hardly sound or convincing. 
Perhaps the formidable number of candidates presenting themselves for 


this examination have led Government to propose its abolition, but it must 


not be forgotten that still larger numbers appear for this examination at 
othar Indian Universities. The entrance examination by the heads of different 
Colleges, which it is proposed to substitute for the present Matriculation test, 
cannot be uniform andthe University can hardly have any effective control 
overit. The omission of the study of Science from the entrance test does not 
also meet with our approval. The present teaching of Science in High Schools 
is, we admit, far from satisfactory, but that is no argument for doing away with 
it in the High School course altogether. The usefulness of an elementary 
knowledge of science is acknowledged on all hands and, therefore, instead of 


doing away with the teaching of Science in High Schools, endeavours should 


be made to place it ona satisfactory basis and to bring it ona level with 
the higher science courses in Colleges. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also makes 


‘adverse comments on the proposed changes in the University curriculum 


ud trusts that independent Fellows would fight tooth: and nail against 


the advocates ‘of the new scheme.| 
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choice of Government should have falien 
on Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, who is a brilliant 
scholar and a worthy son of the University no-one 
will grudge. But while the appointment is likely 
to.command general approval from all parts of the 
Presidency, the question will naturally suggest itself 
to those who take a keen interest in the wel- 
fare and well-being of the University as to why 
Government failed to give the first refusal to the 
Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who, besides 
being one of the oldest, if not the oldest, graduates of our University, 
has had a most brilliant public career such as few Indians can boast of in 
the whole country.......... None can deny the fact that Sir Pherozeshah 
has proved himself to be one of the most prudent and far-seeing intermediaries 
between the rulers and the ruled, and yet Government, when the 
opportunity arises, for reasons which are not far to seek, deny themselves the 
pleasure of setting their seal of approbation on the services of a man, whose 
only fault—if it is at alla fault—is that he has been a candid critic of the 
actions of the various departments of the administration Is it not 
again the duty of the Government to see that they nominated the best man 
available for an office, in which the public have as large a stake as themselves ? 
Educated Indians would never feel satisfied unless their best man is invited 
to fill the office of Vice-Chancellor.......... Perhaps the Government thought 
that Sir Pherozeshah was too strong a man to submit to their influence, and 
they accordingly gave him a wide berth.” [The Mahrdtta makes similar 
remarks. The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—‘*The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Chandavarkar’s appointment as Vice-Chancellor of the University will be 
hailed with satisfaction. None among our public men was entitled t> the 
honour more than he......... He has, for long, stood amongst us as a rare 
type of a leader and public citizen.......... On an occasion like this, public 
praise and acknowledgment of his worth and virtues are but his due.’’] 


04. “For the third time in the history of the Bombay University, 

*7 dian Social Ref the Vice-Chancellorship has fallen to an Indian 

(4) "O7th Dee: Indian §entleman in the person of the Honourable Mr. 
Spectator (5), 26th Dec. Justice Chandavarkar, his Indian predecessors in 
the high office being the late Mr. Telang and Dr. 
+R. G. Bhandarkar. The one respect in which Mr. Justice Chandavarkar has 
always stood apart from his contemporaries and colleagues in public life is 
that he has never ceased to bea student. No pre-occupation has absorbed 
him so entirely as to prevent him from devoting some time every day, were 
it but a quarter of an hour, to his favourite masters in verse and prose. This 
is the secret of the freshness which marks his writings and speeches.......... 
The commencement of his term of Vice-Chancellorship synchronises with 
the important Government proposals for the reform of the curriculum. 
Altogether, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar’s Vice-Chancellorship bids fair to be 
a period of fruitful activity and of far-reaching reforms.” [The Indian 
Spectator writes :—“ A good deal of educational reform may fairly be expected 


“That the 


The new .Vice-Chancel- 
Ye ‘al the Bombay Uni- 


t Goftdr (37), 27th 
a . cols:; *Mah- 
rdtia (9), th Dec. : Jdm- 
qiereched (31), ‘25th Dec. ‘i 
. cols. 


' during the tenure of office of Mr. Justice Chandavarkar as Vice-Chancellor 


of the Bombay University. Few contemporary workers are so well acquainted 
with the wants and requirements of the student class, with their merits and 
defects. His Excellency could not-have made a happier choice.’’| 


85. We understand that the Gujarat College Board have recently 


passed a resolution closing temporarily the Science 
Disapproval of the classes in the College. We can hardly look upox the 
resolution of the ‘Gujarat 


action of the Board with satisfaction. 
College Board temporarily Ghiect of the College is to spread higher education in 
Gujarat, but the present action of the Board is 
ealculated rather to prevent such spread than to 
promote it. The closing of the Science classes must 
no doubt tend to lower the prestige of the Colle e 


closing the Science classes 
m the College. 

Bombay Samdchdar (61), 
28rd Dec. 


The main 


and, looking to the interests of the junior students, the step proposed by 


ard seems, in our opinion, most inopportune. 


Tf the Board are unable 4 


a 31 


‘keep up|thp Science classes for want of funds, we would™éuggest to them to 
‘make an ajpeal to the wealthy section of the population of Gujarat. We hope 
Governme§ will veto the action of the Board. | 


| | Municipalities. 
36. \ 


n confirming his Government’s decision to clear the Kennedy Sea 

Face of the health camps, His Excellency the Gov- 

_ Comments; on M4His_ ernor made a very sympathetic speech. He declared 
Excellency’s ‘reply tothe that he warmly sympathised with those to whom 


deputation 7¢ the health inconvenience and hardship must be caused by the 
camps on tle Kennedy 


Ty age action of Government, and he trusted that ‘all that 
Indian Spectator (5), 18 possible will be done to minimise their hardships.’ 
26th Dec. If it had been made clear to the public how this is 


proposed to be done, the hope expressed would no doubt 
have been batter appreciated. However, the recognition of the hardship is some- 
thing for the|present. The history of the camps is as interesting as the history 
of the plague, but not more helpful. The Government said that it was an eye-sore. 
His Excellency the Governor thinks that the temporary shanties ‘ must after 
a time tend to become insanitary and offensive.’ If forethought of this kind 
be invariably;jshown by Government in all its dealings with the people, there 
will be no unyest in India. Perhaps the unfortunate individuals expelled will 
ask what the|(Government or the public would have lost if the action had 
been taken #fter the dreaded contingency had happened. It seems that the 
coveted ground was originally thrown open only for the use of the poorest 
classes. One wonders whether the danger to sanitation has increased by its 
use by persons of better means. Of course, the hardship will be caused 
only to 5,000persons, a drop in the ocean in the vast Empire on which the 


sun never sets. It was the Governor, and not Sir George Clarke, that spoke 
to the deputation.” 


ie Sir George Clarke isalways so sympathetic in matters concerning 

: | the welfare of the masses that one hesitates to 
*Pdrsi (35), 27th Dec., CYiticise adversely any decision which he comes to, 
Eng. cols.; Pashtramat believing that the matter has received his earnest 
(46), 24th De.; Sdyy and unbiased thought. But inthe question of the 
Vartamin (3), 23rd health camps on the Kennedy Sea Face we think His 
a anshed (31), Kxcellency has not had all the facts properly present- 
wee 1706. edto him. That the camp is far from pretty looking 
: we admit, and that an open space on the Sea Face 

would be a muéh more ideal arrangement is also obvious....... But the pollu- 
tion of the city) by the camps on the Kennedy Sea Face is a fantastic idea at 
best....... rt i however, we admit this imaginary state of things, will these 
highly insanitaty people pollute the city worse from long range on the Sea Face 
than from closa quarters in the crowded streets ?...... We have never depre- 
ciated the good work of the Improvement Trust, but it would be foolish to pretend 
that the Trust4as not, up to now, demolished more accommodation than it has 
provided, and thus added indirectly to the burden of rent and the evil of in- 
sanitary crowdigg in dwellings ; and until asufficiency of decent accommodation 
has been providid to house the normal population of the city, every effort should 
be made to pmwvide temporary quarters where the poorer classes have a 
reasonable prospec of health. ‘To send them from the camp to the tchawls is 
not merely making them pay rent as everybody else has to do, but it is 


sending them ‘rom a place where the death-rate is low to one where itis 


high. Itis, in cther words, needlessly sacrificing life. The esthetic qualities 
of the Kennedy Sea Face are hardly worth preserving at such a price.” [The 
Rdshtramat is also not convinced by the arguments advanced in His Excel- 
lency’s speech and observes that the poorest classes connot afford the expense 
of erecting huts and that the convenience of the middle class people should 
not have been sacrificed to gratify the esthetic taste of a -fashionable few. 
~The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses itself dissatisfied at the reply given by His 
Excellency to the Deputation that waited upon Sir George..Clarke at the 
Secretariat 7¢ the health camps on the Kennedy Sea Face and observes :—His 
Excellency has ftiled to grasp the real issues involved or he has not been 
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r ed‘in the matter Inoculation 80 far has not found ine favour 
rt tion, nor has ratextermination proved successful in check- 
ead 0: plague to,any material extent. Consequently evacuation is. 
i remedy which ensures tolerable immunity from plague to the City. ) 
Ahd yet His Excellency was unable to grant. the request of the Deputation | 
pee q: aining the health camps on, the Kennedy Sea Face simply because the: } 
‘Humber of persons taking advantage of the health camps totalled only 5,000. | 
Tis to be deplored that such an argument should have been advanced by 
' His Excellency in support of the removal of the health camps. The Jdm-e-. \ 
‘Jamsiied writes in a somewhat similar strain.| — 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


88: Messrs. G.S. Khaparde and Bepin Chandra Pal have issued the- 
: following circular from London :—" Recent events. 
-.. Proposed establishment in India tend to shift the centre of the directing 
of an Indian Nationalist forces of the Indian Nationalist movement beyond 
. Apency ; Mb noe? ia = the geographical limits of that country. The mild | 
Bepin a Pal. character of the British despotism in India had led 
Rdshtramat (46), 26th US to believe that the story of civic freedom in our 
Dec., Eng. cols.; *Mah- country would be different from what it had been in. 
rdtta (9), 27th Dec. Italy, France or America. And our attempt has,,. 
from the very beginning, been to organise and apply 
the methods of peaceful passive resistance to the working out of the problem 
before us. We still hold as strongly as ever to the principle and policy of . 
‘lawful passive resistance, but, with our platforms proclaimed, our Press practi- | 
cally gagged, our prominent men in prison and with the possibilities of guiding : 
and controlling the Nationalist movement from India all but completely closed, | 
it threatens to fall a prey to the angry passions of thehour. Our only chance now 
lies in organizing a propaganda from outside India ; for, those of us who still 
believe in passive resistance and in the necessity of an open propaganda, 
can only carry on their work, under existing conditions in India, from outside if 


that country. And it is exceedingly necessary that this should be done, because- 1] 
the inevitable result of the present repressive policy iu India will be to drive | 
the Nationalist movement practically underground. Underground activities } 


os must be acknowledged to be always more or less unhealthy. And the only 
5 way to avoid these in India at the present time is to continue the open. ; 
| propaganda on the old lines, from outside India, when it cannot be carried on | : 
safely and freely from within the limits of that eountry. It is, therefore, | 
Bee? proposed to start a Nationalist Agency in Europe. It will be registered under : 
ia the name of the ‘Hind Nationalist Agency, Limited,’ with a capital of 
A om | £6,000, divided into shares of the value of £1 each. Its head- quarters will, 
ee. at present, bein London. Its objects will be—(1) To start a fortnightly iV 
ee magazine of 52 pages, Royal Octavo; (2) to collect and circulate. useful 
ae information for the industrial, agricultural and commercial advancement of 
‘\ Be India among the Indian people ; (3) to organise international relations for the. | 
} 


| ae educational, industrial and commercial progress of the people of India; 

| ae (4) to circulate accurate information about Indian affairs among the civilised 
| peoples of the world, and (5) generally to take such steps as may be found 
) necessary from time to time to secure the sympathy and moral support of 
i > | enlightened world-opinion on behalf of the movement for National Freedom , 
, in India. A sample copy of the paper, to be named Swardj, wil! be posted { 

\ ax ; to India next week, together with forms of subscription, order and application 
ae for shares.” [The Mahrdtta also publishes the circular.] | 


if , s | SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI,. 
| | Oriental Translator to Government.. 


ae Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, ie ; p 
/ oa @ _ Secretariat, Bombay, 30th December 1908. | > 4 


™ | ; *Reported in advance. 
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